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PREFACE 

Th£  publication  of   the  Ykab-Book    this  yeai*  has   been   to 

some  extent  delayed  by  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  Censuses 

of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  had  to  be  incorpoi*ated ; 

and   other    important  classes   of   statistics  oame  in  at  an   un- 

Qsoally  late  period.     The  changes  in  the  Ybar-Book  for  1892 

have  been  heavy  and  extensive,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work 

will  be  found  to  contain  the  latest  available  statistics  on  all 

subjects  of  interest  to  public  men.     All  the  important  changes 

that  have  occiured   during   the   last  few  weeks,  it  is  believed 

have  been  incorporated. 

One   new    feature  this  year   is    the   introduction  of    Maps. 

These  all  relate  to  subjects  of   present  interest : — the  Density 

d  Population    of  the  Globe  on  the  basis  of  new  censuses  and 

ikiniates;   the    Distribution   of   the    British   Empire    over  the 
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staiid|>oiBt.  Similar  maps  bearing  onquestionB  of  present  interest 
will  be  intixxluced  in  future  years. 

I  have  again  to  convey  my  warmest  acknowledgments  to 
the  various  Governments,  Government  officials,  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  representatives,  and  private  individuals,  who  have  so 
generously  continued  to  give  me  their  assistance.  Without  their 
co-operation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Yeab-Book 
with  efficiency.  In  the  editorfel  work  of  the  Year-Book  1 
have  received  much  assistance  from  Mr.  I.  P.  A.  Ren  wick,  M.A. 

J.  S.  K. 
Office  of  *  The  Statesman's  Year-Book,' 
29  k  30  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 
February t  1892. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation  .  955 

Internal  Communications  .  956 
Money,      Weights,       and 

Measures  .  .  956 
Diplomatic   and    Consular 

Representatives  ,  .  956 
Colonies.        ,        ,        .957 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  957 

Philippine  Ihlands     .  959 

Books  of  Reference    .  959 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY— 

Reigning  King .         .        .     961 

Sweden — 

Constitution  and  Govem- 
ment    ....     962 
Area  and  Population.  964 

Religion    .  .967 

Instruction  967 

Justice  and  Crime  .  .  967 
Pauperism         .  .     967 

Finance  ....  968 
Defence  .  .  .  .969 
Production  and  Industry  .  972 
Commerce  .         .     972 

Shipping  and  Navigation  .  974 
Internal  Communications  .  974 
Money  and  Cre<lit      .         .975 

Norway— 

Constitution  and  Govem- 
ment .  .  .  '.  976 
Area  and  Population .  .978 
Religion  .  .  .  .981 
Instmction  .  .  .  981 
Justice  and  Crime  .  .981 
Pauperism  .  .  .  982 
Finance  ....  982 
Defence  .  .  .  .983 
l*roduction  and  Industry  .  985 
(Commerce  .  .  *  .  986 
Shipping  and  Navigation  .  988 
Iut4!mal  Communications .  989 
Money  and  Credit  .  .  990 
Money,      Weights,       and 

Measures  .  .  .991 
Diplomatic  Representatives  991 
Books  of  Reference    .        .     992 


SWITZERLAND— 

Constitution  and   Govem- 

ment    .        .        .        . 

923 

Area  and  Population . 

995 

Religion    .        .        .        . 

997 

Instmction 

998 

Justice  and  Crime     . 

999 

Finance    .        .         .         . 

999 

Defence     .         .         .         . 

1001 

Production  and  Industry  . 

1003 

Commerce 

1004 

Internal  Communications . 

1005 

Money  and  Credit 

1006 
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Switzerland— 


Money,       Weights,      and 

Measui*es 

1006 

Diplomatic  ami    Consular 
Representatives      . 

1006 

Books  of  Reference    . 

1007 

TOXGA  

1008 

TURKEY- 

Reigning  Sultan 

1009 

Constitiition  and   Govern- 

ment    .        .        .         . 

1011 

Area  and  Population . 
Religion  ancf  E<lucation     . 

1013 

1016 

Finance    .         .         .         . 

1017 

Defence    .         .         .         . 

1020 

Production  and  Indu.stry  . 

1024 

Commerce 

1026 

Shipping  and  Navigation  . 

1028 

Internal  Communications . 

1028 

Money,       Weights,       and 

Measures 

1029 

Tridutary  States— 

BULOAKIA    .          .          .          . 

1030 

Constitution  and  Govern- 

ment    .        .         .        . 

1030 

Area  and  Population . 

1031 

Instruction 

1032 

Finance    .        .        .        . 

1032 

Defence    .         .         .         . 

1032 

Production  and  IndiLstry  . 

1033 

Commerce 

1033 

Shipping  and  Communica- 

tions    .         .        .         . 

1038 

Money  and  Credit     . 

1034 

Samos,        .        .        .        . 

1084 

Diplomatic   and    Consular 

Representatives     .        .  1034 
Books  of  Reference    .         .1035 
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I*roduction  and  Industry  .  1044 
Commerce.  .  .  .  1046 
Sliipping  and  Navigation  .  1050 
Suez  Canal  .  ,  .  .  1051 
Internal  Communications .  1053 
Money,       Weights,      and 

Measures       .        .        .   1053 
Diplomatic  and    Consular 

Representatives     .        .1054 
Book  of  Reference      .        .1064 


UNITED  STATES— 

Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  .  1056 
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Religion  ....  1068 
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Defence  ....  1077 
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Commerce  .  .  .  1088 
Shipping  and  Navigation  .  1093 
Internal  Communications .  1094 
Money  and  Credit  .  .  1095 
Money,      Weights,      and 

Measures       .        .         .  1096 

Diplomatic  Representatives  1097 

Books  of  Reference    ,         .  1097 


URUGUAY— 

Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment    ....  1100 
Area  and  Population .        .  1100 
Religion    ....  1102 
Instruction       .  .1102 

Finance    .  .         .1102 

Defence  ....  1103 
Production  and  Industry  .  1103 
Commerce  .         .1108 
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VENEZUELA— 

Constitution  and   Govern 

ment     ... 
Area  and  Population . 
Religion  and  Instruction 
Justice  and  Crime 
Finance    . 
Defence    . 
Production  and  Industry 


1107 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1109 
1109 
1110 


Venezuela — 

Commerce         .        .        .1110 

Shipping  and  Communica- 
tions     ....  1111 

Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures  .        .  1112 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Representatives     .        .1112 

Books  of  Reference    .        .1112 
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I.  Thb  Population  op  the  Eabth.^ 

The  following  table,  from  data  jfiven  in  *  Die  Beviilkerung  der  Erde,' 
shows  the  area,  population,  and  density  of  popniation  in  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  earth : — 


'&^  :    :    : 

Africa*      . 
Australasia* 
North  America* 
1  South  America  . 

Area: 
square  nillefi 

3.797,410 
17,039,066 
11,518,104 
3,468,029 
7,962,886 
6,844,602 

Population 

1 

1 

357,851,580 

'    825,954,000 

168,499,017 

5,684,600 

88,386,084 

33,342,700 

Popniation  per 
square  mile 

94 

1           48 
1           14 

1-6 

11 

1              ' 

Polar  islands 

50,609,597 
1,689,834 

62,299,431 

1,479,717,981 
;              11,170 

29 

Total 

|1,479,729,151 

1           28 

1  Compare  Hap  No.  I. 

-  Including  Iceland,  the  Af^ores  and  Madeira,  but  not.  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  The 
popuhtUm  gi\'en  is  the  sum  of  census  results  for  the  countries  of  finrope  from  1881  to 
1891.  Utek-'results  than  are  given  in  the  above  table  would  add  two  millions  to  the  i»opu- 
hticm  of  Europe. 

3  Exclusive  of  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 

*  Including  Madagascar  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Canaries,  &e., 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

5  Australia,  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  the  islands  in  tlio  South  Pacific. 

•  Including  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  following  is  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravcnsteiu's  revised  estimate  for  1890  : — 


- 

Area,  sq.  miles 

1                                 1 
1       Popuhitlon        1 

1 _, 

360,200,000 

850,000,000 

127,000,000 

4,750,000 

89,250,000 

36,420,000 

[            300,000 

Per  sq.  mile 

Europe       ....          3,555,000 

Asia i     14,710,000 

Africa         .         .         .         .   !     11,614,000 
Australasia  and  Facilic        .  |      3,800,000 
North  America  and  W.  Indies,       6,446,000 
South  America  .         .        .         6,887,000 
Polar  Regions  beyond  North 
Limit  of  Cereals     .        .         4,888,800 

101 
57 
11 

1-4       , 
14 

5 

Total     .         .         .  1     51,250,800 

j  1,467,920,000 

29 

Mr.  Ravenstein  also  estimated  the  increase  of  the  world's  ^pulation  in  a 
Jecade  (1880-90)  at  8  per  cent.,  viz.,  Europe,  8*7  iKjr  cent.  ;  Asia,  6  per  cent. ; 
i     Africa,  10  per  cent  ;  Australasia  30  per  cent.  ;  North  America,  20  per  cent.  ; 
South  America,  16  per  cent. 
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II.  The  World's  Monky. 

The  following  table,  adapted  from  that  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Uhited  States  Mint,  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
in  the  different  countries  of  the  world  :— 


- 

Gold 

Silver 

£ 

£ 

United  States ;       146,268,900 

100,481,500 

United  Kingdom 

114,588,300 

20,838,300 

Franoo 

187,500,000 

145,833,800       , 

Gennany 

104,166,700 

30,208,300 

Belgiiiiii   . 

13,541,700 

11,458,800       ; 

Italy 

29,166,700 

12,500,000       ' 

Switzerland 

3,125,000 

3,126,000 

Greece 

416,700 

883,800 

Spain 

20,833,300 

26,041,700 

Portugal   . 

8,333,800 

2,083,300 

Austria- Hungarj- 

8,338,800 

18,750,000       ' 

Xotherlamis 

5,208,300 

13,541,700       ' 

Scandinavian  Union 

6,666,700 

2,088,300 

Russia 

39,588,800 

12,500,000 

Turkey     . 

10,416,700 

9,375,000 

Australia  . 

20>833,800 

1,458,300 

Egypt       .         . 

20,833,300 

3,125,000 

Mexico      . 

1,041,700 

10,416,700 

Central  America 

— 

104,200 

South  America  . 

9,375,000 

5,208,800 

Japan 

18,750,000 

10,416,700 

India 

— • 

187,500,000 

China 

— 

145,833,800 

The  Straits  Settlements 

— 

20,833,300 

Canada 

3,338,300 

1,041,700 

Cuba,  Haiti,  &c 4,166,700 

416,700 

rr«i.«l„ 

^*fa   ton  nnn 
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III.  The  Forest  Aeea  of  Ei'rope. 
In  the  following  table  the  forest  areas  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
are  compared  with  the  total  areas  of  the  respective  countries  : — 


- 

j  Area  of  Country 
1            Acres 

An'ii  of  Forest 
Acres 

Percentage 
of  Foreat 

Russia         .        .        .        . 

1,339,358,795 

503,880,000 

40 

Sweden  and  Norway 

182,387,036 

62,315,939 

34 

Austria 

163,767,380 

45.309,213 

29 

Germany     . 

133,628,986 

34,969,671 

26 

Tnrkey 

114,761,634 

26,443,284 

22 

Italy  . 

62.661,650 

14,228,978 

22 

Switzerknd 

9,971,390 

1,788,786 

18 

France 

130,567,665 

22,687,716 

17 

Greece 

11,979,500 

1,721,030 

14 

Spain 

116,792,228 

8,523,836 

BeLrium 
Holland      . 

7,267,975 

501,505 

» 

8,441,225 

569,160 

Portofflil      . 

22,819,095 

1,165,420 

United  Kingdom 

76,605,321 

3,116,819 

4 

Denmark    .         .         .         . 

13,870,285 

464,360 
726,685,617 

3 

1   2,884,854,949 

30 

f  • 

I 


*  IV.  The  Partition  of  Africa,  January^  1892.* 

:        The  following  table  has  been  compiled  for  the  Statesman's  Year- Book 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.8.  :— 


British  Africa : 

Gambia  .... 

Sierra  Leone  .... 
Gold  Coast      .... 
Lagos  and  Yoruba  . 
Niger  Territories  and  Oil  Rivers^ 

British  Guinea 

Oipe  Colony  (with  Pondo  Land 
and  Walvisch  Bay) 
'     Baautoland 
'     Natal     .... 

Zulu  and  Tonga  Lands   . 

Briti^  Bechuanaland 
-    Beclinanaland  Protectorate 

*  Zambezia,  Nyasaland,  &c. 

British  South  Africa     .        .  9.'i9,480   I     3,736,000  4 

1  Compare  Map  No.  Ill,  showing  the  Pollticjil  Division  of  AfHca. 

•  »  Inclusive  of  Sokoto  (121,000  square  niilcR,  0,800 ,000  inhabitants)  and  Gando  (98,500 
fi^liare  miles,  6,000,000  inhaldtantu),  with  BorKii  and  tcrritoricH  tributary  to  Holioto  on  tiic 

«?^^  Digitized  by  Google 


Area 

Poi>u]a1ion 

Inhabitants 
a  Hqnare  Mil 

2,700 

50,000 

19 

1.5,000 

300,000 

20 

46,600 

1,905,000 

41 

21,100 

3,000,000 

142 

269,500 

17,500,000 
23,755,000 

65 

354,900» 

67 

22f»,600 

1,700,000 

8 

11,750 

180,000 

IG 

21,150 

640,000 

25 

10,560 

170,000 

16 

71,420 

46,000 

0-6 

99,000 

150,000 

1-5 

520,000 

950,000 

1-8 
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AiH»a 


British  Africa— cotU. — 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
Ibea,  to  6**  N.  latitude    . 
Rest  to  Egyptian  frontier 
Northern  Somal  Coaflrt    . 
Sokotra .... 

British  East  Africa 
ManritiuAy  &e. 
St.     Helena,    Ascension,   and 

Tristan  da  Cnnha 

Total  British  Africa 

Fi*onch  Africa  : 

Tunis     .         ... 

Algeria  .... 

Sahara  .... 

Senogambia  (old  possessions) 

Gold  and  Benin  Coasts    . 
I      Sudan  and  Guinea  (remainder) 

French  Congo  (and  Gabon) 
'      01)ok  (Bay  of  Tajura)      . 
j      ^ladagascar  and  deiH'ndencies 
I      Comoros 

R/'union 

Total  French  Africa      . 

Portuguese  Afrim  : 

Portuguese  Guinea . 
,      Angola  .... 

Mozambique  . 
,      Madeira. 

Ca[»o  Vcrtle  I.slands 

St.  Thome  auil  Principe  . 

Total  Portuguese  Africa 

Siianish  Africa  : 

Tetuan,  &c.  (Morocco)     .  • 

Sahara    .... 

Canaries 

Gulf  of  (.(uinca  * 

,        Total  Spanish  Africa    . 

I  German  Africa : 

Togolanil  (Slave  Coast)   . 

Camarons  (Kamerun) 

South-West  Africa . 
I      East  Africa  (with  Mafia) 


985 

468,000 

746,000 

40.000 

1,882 


1,266,867 
1,058 

126 
2,570,926 

44,800 

260,000 

1,550,000 

51.000 

7,500 

.531,500 

220,000 

7,700 

228,600 

760 

764 

2,902,624 

11,600 

517.200 

310,000 

318 

1,490 

417 

841,025 

27 

200,000 

2,940 

800 


208,767 


Population 


165,000 
6,500,000 
6,000.000 

200,000 
10,000 


Inha.bitant«  to 
a  Square  Mile 


167 

14 

8 

6 

8 


12,875,000 
392,500 

5,600 

40,764,100 


1,500,000 

33 

3,870,000 

15 

1,100,000 

0-7 

250,000 

5 

2.50,000 

33 

0,500,000 

20 

2,500,000 

11 

70,000 

9 

3,520,000 

16 

63,000 

84 

16.5,000 

215 

23,788,000 

150,000 

3,.500,000 

1,.500,000 

134,000 

111,000 

21,000 

5,416,000 

16,000 
100,000 
288,000 

33,000 

437,000 


16,000  650,000 

130,000  I  2,600.000 

322,000  i  200,000 

354,000  I  2,500,000 


10 
374 

45 

16 


13 

7 

5 

421 

75 

50 

6 

592 

0-5 
98 
41 


40 
20 

0-6  I 

7 


Total  German  Africa     .         .  j        822,000        5,950,000   |  \ 

1  This  includes  Fernando  Po,  Annobom,  Corisco,  and  Caj>e  8.  Jiian, 
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Italian  Africa : 
Eritrea  .... 
Abyssinia 
Somal,  GalU,  kc.    . 

Total  Italian  Africa 

Summary : 
British  Africa 
French  Africa 
Portuguese  Africa   . 
S{)amsh  Africa 
German  Africa 
Italian  Africa 
Congo  State  (Belgian)     . 
Fk>or  Republics 
Swazi  Land    . 
Liberia  .... 
Turkish  (E^pt  and  Triiwli) 
Unappropriated 
Great  Laxes    . 

Total  Africa 


Area 

Population 

52.000 

300,000 

'    195,000 

4,500,000 

355,800 

1,500,000 

602,000 

6,300,000 

2,570.926 

40,764,100 

,   2,902,624 

23,788,000 

841,025 

5,416,000 

203,767 

437,000 

i    822,000 

5,950,000 

602,000 

6,300,000 

1    865,400 

15,600,000 

162,640 

888,000 

6,370 

61,000 

37,000 

1,000,000 

836,000 

7,980,000 

1,584,398 

22,000,900  ' 

80,350 

— 

11,514,500 

130,185,000 

Inlutbitants  to 
a  8qaare  Mile    ' 


6 

23 

4 


10 


16 
8 
6 
2 
7 

10 
18 
5 
10 
27 
10 
14 


11 


\i\  nJL?'^r^E^^'?£?SL^*^°****'*^**™«»<219,0(K)«qna^  6.000,000  Inhabitants), 

*^    S5C\lJ?n^r"U**'??^T^.Jl?"®^'  5,100,000  Inliabitanta),  Wadai  (172.000  square 
.  mllea,  2,d00,000  mliabit«nt«X  Baginni  (71,000  square  mile!*,  1,500,000  lubabltanta),  4c 
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United  Kingdom     . 

IndUM:— 

British  India  1 2    . 
Feudatory  States 

Total  India  . 

Colonies — 
Europe  :— 
Gibraltar      .        .        . 
Malta    .... 


Total  Europe 
Aria.— 
Aden2  .... 
Ceylon  2       ,        .        . 
Hong  Kong  » 
Labuun 
Straits  Settleinenla  ■•  . 

Total  Anin    . 
4fHea:— 

Ascension     . 

Basutoland  . 

Bechuanaland 

Cape  Colony 

Mauritius 3   . 

Natal    .... 

St  Helena  . 
West  Jtfriean  Colonies  :— 

Gambia 

Ch>ld  Coast   . 

Lag<nt   .... 

Sierra  Leone 


TotalAfrica         .        .        .        . 
America : — 

Bennudas 

Canada^ 

Falkland  Islands         .        .        .        . 

British  Guiana 

British  Hondunis        .        .        .        . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  3    . 
WeH  Indies  :— 

Bahamas 

Barbados      

Jamaica  and  Turks  Islands 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands       .        .        .        . 

Trinidad 

Total  America      .        .        .        . 
Amtralasia : — 

FUi ,       . 

New  Guinea 

New  South  Wales        .        .        .        . 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

We.Htcm  Australia       .        .        .        . 

Total  Australasia 

Total  Colonies     .        .        .        . 

Total  U.  E.,  India,  and  Colonics 

PROTECrORATES  AND  SPHERES  OV 
INFLUBKCB— 

Asia 

Africa 

Pacific 


Total  Protectorates 
Total  British  Empb-e . 


Area. 
Sq.  miles 


121,481 

1,068,814 
731,944 


1,800,258 


1-9 
117 


119 

7.'> 

25,364 

29 

80*2 

1,472 


26,970 

85 

9,720 

43,000 

233,43a 

705 

21,150 

[47 

2,700 
15,000 

1,071 
15,000 


341,858 


8,470,267 

6,600 

100,000 

7,562 

162,200  « 

5,450 
166 

4,424 
701 
784 

1,754 

3,768,818 


7,740 

90,000 

310,700 

104,471 

668,407 

908,690 

26,251 

87,884 

975,920 


3,175,158 
7,812,918 
9,114,667 


120,400 
2,120,000 


2,240,400 
11,475,057 


Population 


37,888,163 

220,529,100 
64,128.280 


284,662,380 


25,765 
165,662 


191,417 

41,910 

3,008,239 

221,441 

6,853 

506,677 


3,784,010 


218,902 

72,700 

1,627,224 

360.847 

548;913 

4,116 

50,000 

1,905,000 

100,000 

180,000 


Revenue 

89,804,316 
68,813,902 


Expcnditu 


86,088,311 
61,854,871 


62,461 
261,264 


328,716 


1,216,782 

416,671 

8,885 

711,491 


2,347,829 


41,784 

161,8087 

4,430,060 

777,477 

1,422,688 

8,729 

30,573 
156,449 
66,341 
78,708 


4,968,062 

16,884 
4,829.411 
1,789 
284,887 
31,471 
197,882 

48,000 
182,822 
644,286 
129,760 
134,921 
208,080 

6,708,042  ,  10,875,308 


7,169,102 

32,394 

8,194,605 

9,492 

622,767 

61,204 

803,028 

54,826 
186,179 
797,789 
119,867 
136,208 
468,669 


121,180  ' 
489,000  I 

1,134,207  I 
626,830 
693,718  ! 
316,048  I 
146,667  I 

1,140,411 
49,782  I 

4,416,843 

20,068,374 

342,603,867 


66,817 

9,498,620 
4,208,029 
3,260,808 
2,567,772 

768,100 
8,619,159 

414,814 


29,283,119 
49,988,668 
208,106,786 


1,112,000 

86,000,000 

10,000 

86,122,000  I 
878.725,857  I 


59,04,1 
266,S 


S25,94d 


1,162,463"^ 
399,081 
8,86U 
636,82< 


2,191,68U 


40,8251 
169,64.'>|'1 
3,864,014 

no,i5' 

1,328,4681 
9,082« 

22,7391 

117,89J»I 

63,70l| 

68,066| 


6,439,4291 

80,27o| 
7,896,0841 
9, 880 1 
508,1081 
46,249| 
346,.&46l 

48,6aB| 
181,6851 
674,6781 
126,560  i 
183,981 1 
475, 244 1 


9,975,  .372 1 

60,8261 

9,568,663 1 
4,081,666  I 
3,745,217  I 
2,579,2 

722,746  I 
9,645,787 
401,787] 


80,790,649  I 
49,728,074  I 
197,661,265 


r»T!>O^I 


Including  Upper  Burmali. 
S  Dollar  at  4«.14<L 


3  Rupee  at  Is.  6d.        3  Dollar  at  4».  2A        *  Dollar  at  Zs,  4<^ 
*  The  area  of  Newfoundland  alone  is  42.200  souare  miles. 
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Tonnage 


172^083     03,014,566 


cleared  * 


74,283,860 
7,315,586 


3,981.885 


6,850,014 
835,162 


28,206,745 
64,612,066 
»4,547,851 


3,480 


3,981,885 

2,489,751 
1,225,064 

4,180,805 
7,845,520 


8,711,830 

315,512 

1,208,072 

1,905 

26,197 
494,237 
210,141 
147,436 

11,110,436 


2,038 
9,085,691 
114,572 
958,874 
170,855  I  — 
315,444  I         — 

14,005 
130,540 
616,411 

41,672 

880,264 

_  887,024 

13,467,480  I        — 


1,024,974 


11,229 

6,628,431  : 
7,401,350 
2,3«>5,673 
4,296,647 


H,IK)8 


0r),l»56 
24,214 
35,314 
19,803 
86,170 


11,488,603 
9,162,094 


20,650,787 

2,487,300 
5,117,902 
9,771,7415 
56,894 
8,641,911 

26,075,748 


2,957,377 

679,37:. 

1,035,099 

79,366 

•221,686 
643,015 
355,862 
679,509 


Railwu> 
open. 
Miles 

20,073 

16,996    I 

~-        i 


8 
191 


6,652,180 

807,506 
10,828,286 
61,575 
686,621 
364,067 
684,147 

270,874 
1,246,262 
1,445,934 

497,164 

1,724,803 

1,346,107 

18,913,345 

117,356 

7,492 

4,761,872 

1,312,474 

910,n9 
2,190,442 

951,247 
4,363,841 

904,861 


15,510,868 
87,811,932 
169,411,387 


1,890 
92 
:V40 


2,322 
13,256 

111 


24 
64 


13,532 


2,182    I 
1,958 
2,142 
1,756 

399 
2,688 

589_ 

11,714 
27,767 
64,836 


[y.         3  Brilish  and  Irish  produce,  with  biU' 
I  and  Colonial  prodncc  and  mannfacturca 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  ] 

Barbados,   p.  227.      Sir  JameH   Hay,  K.C.M.G.,    ap{)ointed  Governor,    . 
Fcbraary  10th,  1802.  "  *•  ;; 

Canada,  ]».   205.      The  following  changes  wore  niade  in  the  Canadian 
Ministry  on  Jamiar>'  25th,   1892  :— Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hon.  J.   A,  N' 
Otiiind.     Minister  of  Custt)nis,   Wow.  ^.  K.  Cluipleau,      Minister  of  Defence,  ^\ 
Hon.  Mackenzie  Bovrll.     Secretary  of  State,    Hon.  J.   C.   PaUersan.     Post- 
ma.ster-(»eneral    Sir  A.    P.    Caron,      Minister  of  Railways,   Hon.   John   G.    . - 
Haggart. 

V      ' 

Cyprvh,  p.  109.     Sir  Walter  Sendall,   K.C.M.G.,  a|)i»ointe*l  High  Com.  j 
missioner,  Febmary  10th,  1892.  !<- 

Nftw   Zh.\land,  j».    254.      The    Karl   of  (ilasgow,   appointed    Governor, 
Febniary  lOtli,  1892.  /* 

SiKRRA   LwiNK,    p.    192.      Sir   Francis    Fleming,    K.C.M.G.,   appointed    ^ 
Governor,  Februaiy  10th,  1892.  :  :^ 

Vkt(>kia,  p.  290.     The  following  is  a  i-eviseil  list  of  the  New  Ministry   .'  ' 
(Febmary  ItJth) : — 

Premier  mid  Treasurer. — Hon.  W.  Shicls. 

Chi4^  Secretary  and  Minktcr  of  Lands. — Hon.  Allan  McLean. 

Minister  of  JiailuHiys. — Hon.  J.  H.  Wheeler.  '-^ ' 

Minister  If  Mines  ami  of  Defence. — Hon.  A.  A.  Outtiim.  jj 

Miniskr  of  Agriculhcrc  and  Public  Works. — Hon.  G.  Graham.  ^ 

Minister  qf  Eduaition.  —  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock.  *' 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  : — 

I.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
II.  India,  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies. 

Reigning  ftueen  and  Empress. 
Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress 
of  India,  born  May  24,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria 
of  SaxeSaalfeld-Coburg,  widow  of  Prince  Emich  of  Leiningen. 
Ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  William  IV., 
Jane  20,  1837;  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28,  1838. 
Married,  Feb.  10,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-CJoburg-Gotha ; 
widow,  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Children  of  t/te  Queen, 

I.  Princess  Victoria  (Empress  Frederick),  bom  Nov.  21,1840 ; 
married,  Jan.  25,  1858,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (Friedrich  I. 
of  Germany),  eldest  son  of  Wilhelm  I.,  German  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia ;  widow,  June  15,  1888. 

II.  AlbeH  Edtoard,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov.  9,  1841  ; 
married,  March  10,  1863,  to  'Princess  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter 
of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Offspring^  : — (I)  George, 
born  June  3,  1865;  (2)  Louise,  bom  Feb.  20,  1867,  married  to 
the  Dnke  of  Fife,  July  27,  1889, — offspring,  Alexandra  Victoria, 
bom  May  17,  1891  ;  (3)  Victoria,  bom  July  6,  1868 ;  (4)  Maud, 
bom  Nov.  26,  1869. 

III.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  Aug.  6,  1844 ; 
married,  Jan.  23,  1874,  to  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  only 
daughter  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  Offspring  : — (1)  Alfred,  born 
Oct.  15,  1874 ;  (2)  Marie,  bom  Oct.  29, 1875  ;  (3)  Victoria,  bom 
Nov.  25,  1876 ;  (4)  Alexandra,  bom  Sept.  1,  1878  ;  (5)  Beatrice, 
bom  April  20,  1884. 

IV.  Princess  Helena,  born  May  25,  1846  ;  married,  July  5, 
1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Offspring  : — 
(1)  Christian,  born  April  14, 1867  ;  (2)  Albert  John,  bom  Feb.  26, 
1869  ;  (3)  Victoria,  born  May  3,  1870 ;  (4)  Louise,  born  Aug.  12, 
1872;  married  to  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt,  July  6,  1891. 

1  Prince  Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Jan.  8,  1804,  dl«l  Jan.  14, 
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V.  Princess  Louise,  born  March  18, 1848 ;  married  March  21, 
1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

VI.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born  May  1,  1850; 
married,  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  born 
July  25,  1860.  Offspring: — (1)  Margaret  Victoria,  born  Jan. 
15,  1882;  (2)  Arthur,  born  Jan.  13,  1883;  (3)  Victoria,  bom 
March  17,  1886. 

VII.  Princess  Beatrice,  born  April  14,  1857  ;  married,  July 
13,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry,  third  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  uncle  of  Ludwig  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Off- 
spring : — (1)  Alexander  Albert,  born  Nov.  23,  1886  ;  (2)  Victoria 
Eug6nie,  born  Oct.  24,  1887  ;  (3)  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  born 
May  21,  1889 ;  (4)  Donald,  bora  October  3,  1891. 

Oi/usins  of  tJie  Qtieen. 

I.  Prince  Ernest  Augusty  Duke  of  Cumberland,  born  Sept.  21,  1845,  the 
grandson  of  Duke  Ernest  August  of  Cumberland,  fifth  son  of  KingGeoige  III.  ; 
married,  December  21,  1878,  to  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  bom  September  29, 
1863.     Six  children. 

II.  Prince  Qeorge,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  horn  March  26,  1819,  the  son  of 
Duke  Adolph  of  Cambridge,  sixth  son  of  King  George  III.  ;  field-marshal 
commanding-ln-chief  the  British  army. 

III.  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  July  19,  1822 ; 
married  June  28, 1843,  to  Grand  Duke  FriedrienWilhelm  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

IV.  Princess  Uary^  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  Nov.  27,  1883  ;  married, 
June  12,  1866,  to  Prince  Franz  von  Teck,  bom  Aug.  27,  1837,  son  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg.  Foiu*  children  : — 1.  Victoria  Mary,  bom  May  26, 
1867.  2.  Albert,  bom  Aug.  13,  1868.  3.  Franz  Josef,  bom  Jan.  9,1870.  4.  Alex- 
ander, bom  April  14,  1874. 

The  Queen  reigns  in  her  own  right,  holding  the  Crown  both  by 
inheritance  and  election.  Her  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute  of 
12  k  13  Will.  III.  c.  3,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  the  *  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.* 

The  civil  list  of  the  Queen  consists  in  a  fixed  Parliamentary 
grant,  and  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  incomes  of  previous 
sovereigns.  Under  George  I.  this  sum  amounted  at  times  to 
1,000,000/.  sterling,  but  in  1777  the  civil  list  of  the  King  was 
fixed  at  900,000/.,  and  the  income  over  and  above  that  sum 
from  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Crown  passed  to  the 
Treasury.  Under  William  IV.  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
many  burthens,  and  fixed  at  510,000/. 

It  is  established  by  1  <fe  2  Vict.  c.  2,  that  during  her  Majesty's 
reign  all  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  but  that  a  civil  list  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Queen. 
In  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  Queen  has  granted  to  her  an  annual 
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allowance  of  385,000^.  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are 
directed  to  pay  yearly  60,000^.,  into  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse  ; 
to  set  aside  231,260/.  for  the  salaries  of  the  royal  household ; 
44,240/.  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  servants ;  and 
13,  200/.  for  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services.  This  leaves 
an  unappropriated  surplus  of  36,300/.,  which  may  be  applied  in 
aid  of  the  general  expenditure  of  her  Majesty's  Court.  The 
Queen  has  also  paid  to  her  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  in  the  year  1890  amounted  to  87,088/.,  and  the  payment 
made  to  her  Majesty  for  the  year  was  50,000/. 

On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following 
sums  allowed  to  members  of  the  royal  family: — 25,000/.  a  year 
to  the  Buke  of  Edinburgh ;  25,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught ; 
8,000/.  to  the  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Henry  (Beatrice)  of 
Battenberg ;  3,000/.  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz  ;  5,000/.  to  Princess  of  Teck,  formerly  Princess  Mary  of 
C'am bridge;  12,000/.  to  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  and  6,000/. 
to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

The  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  has,  by  26  Vict.  c.  1,  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  40,000/.,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1889 
receives  37,000/.  annually  in  addition  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  his  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  besides  as  in- 
come the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  in  the  year 
1890  were  101,747/.,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Prince  being  64,523/. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  settled  upon  her  by  26  Vict.  cap.  1,  the 
annual  sum  of  10,000/.,  to  be  increased  to  30,000/.  in  case  of 
widowhood. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of  their  accession,  from  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  : — 


Hmue  of  Stuart. 


James  I. 
Charles  I. 


Comm  onweaUh. 
Parliamentary  Executive 
Protectorate     . 

Ifowv  of  Sltuirt. 


Charles  II. 
Jamef4  II. 


House  of  Sitiart  Orange. 

1603      Waiiara  and  Mary      .         .         .  1689 

162.^     William  III 1694 

lfaii8e  of  Stimrt. 

Anne 1702 

1649  Ilon^  of  UiDuyrer. 

1653  i  George  I.   .         .'       .         .         .  1714 

(leorge  II.  .         .         .         .  1727 

I  George  III 1760 

'  (Jeorge  IV.  .         .         .  1820 

1660  I  William  IV 1830 

1685  (  Victoria     .         .         .^     .      ,  •  1837 
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1.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Constitution  and  Government.^ 
I.  Imperial  and  Central. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its 
Constitution  given  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by 
the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty-five  days  previous  to  its  assembling. 
On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  Parlia- 
ment Ls  sitting,  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member  is  issued 
upon  motion  in  the  House.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the 
recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Speaker. 

It  has  become  customary  of  late  for  Parliaments  to  meet  in 
annual  session  extending  from  the  middle  of  February  to  about 
the  end  of  August.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  prorogation, 
and  by  it  all  Bills  which  have  not  been  passed  during  the  session 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  royal  proclamation  which  summons 
Parliament  in  order  to  proceed  to  business  must  be  issued  fourteen 
days  before  the  time  of  meeting.  A  dissolution  is  the  civil  deatb 
of  Parliament ;  it  may  occur  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or,  as 
is  most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by  proclamation,  or  finally  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of  the  diu-ation  of  the  existence 
of  any  Parliament  being  seven  years.  Formerly,  on  the  demise 
of  the  sovereign  Parliament  stood  dissolved  by  the  fact  thereof  ; 
but  this  was  altered  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  dissolution  till  six  months  after  the  accession  of 
the  new  sovereign,  while  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  settled  that  the 
Parliament  *  in  being  at  any  future  demise  of  the  Crown  shall 
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The  number  of  names  on  the  *  Roll  *  was  401  in  1830  ;  457  in 
I»40  ;  448  in  1850  ;  458  in  1860  ;  503  in  1877  ;  and  559  in  1891. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  hereditary  peerages  were  ereate<l  in  the 
present  century.  Excluding  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  peerages, 
the  4  oldest  existing  peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords  date  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  5  go  back  to  the 
fourteenth  and  10  to  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  besides  6 
peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  own  right,  and  3  Scotch 
peeresses,  and  20  Scotch  and  64  Irish  peers  who  are  not  peers  of 
Parliament. 

The  Lower  House  of  Legislature  has  consisted,  since  49  Hen. 
IIL,  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  counties  ;  of 
citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities ;  and  of  burgesses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  all  of  whom  vote  together.  To  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  37  counties  and  166 
boroughs  each  returned  two  representatives  ;  but  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  total  nimiber  of  constituencies  was  only  147. 
The  additions  from  Edward  VI.  to  (-harles  II.  were  almost 
entirely  of  borough  members.  In  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  the  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  which 
returns  were  made,  exclusive  of  counties,  amounted  to  210 ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  about  500.  The  number  of  members 
was  not  materially  altered  from  that  time  until  the  union  with 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  45  representatives  of 
Scotland  were  added  ;  and  in  1801,  100  Irish  representatives. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  House  thus  averaged  about  650, 
till  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885  raised  the  total 
number  to  670. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  English  county  constituencies 
wwe  increased  from  52  to  82 ;  and  56  boroughs,  containing  a 
population  of  less  than  2,000  each,  were  totally  disfranchised, 
while  31  other  boroughs,  of  less  than  4,000  each,  were  reduced  to 
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England  and  Scotland.  Latterly,  however,  a  still  greater  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform  has  been  effected  by  the  Kepresentation 
of  the  People  Act  of  1884  and  the  Bedistribution  of  Seats  Act  of 
1885  ;  the  former  extending  to  householders  and  lodgers  in  counties 
the  suffrages  which  in  1867  had  been  conferred  upon  householders 
and  lodgers  in  borougJis,  while  the  latter  made  a  new  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom  into  county  and  borough  constituencies. 
Thus  a  uniform  household  and  lodger  franchise  was  conferred  on 
counties  and  boroughs. 

The  Representation  Act  of  1884  also  introduced  a  *  service 
franchise,'  and  placed  the  three  kingdoms  on  a  footing  of  equality 
as  regards  electoral  qualifications. 

The  general  results  of  the  Redistribution  Bill  of  1885,  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  M.P.8  elected  for  counties,  boroughs, 
and  universities  respectively,  are  as  follows : — 


England 


Scotland 


Irkland 


U.  Kingdom 


Co.     Bt>r. 'Univ.  I  Ck).     Bor.  Univ.     Co.  1  B«r.  Univ.  i  Co.     Bor.  Uuiv. 


At  pi^ent.     253   237  !    5    J  39     31  '    2 
Formerly  .    1 187    297      5       82     26      2 


I  85  1  16  I    2    1 377    284      9 

I  64  I  37  I    2      283   360;    9 


Hence  the  present  total  number  of  members  is  670,  against 
652  who  sat  before  the  passing  of  the  Redistribution  Act.  Scot- 
land has  twelve  new  seats  and  England  six. 

With  regard  to  registered  electors,  the  results  of  the  same  Act 
are  shown  in  the  following  comparative  table  : — 


I     Counties    I    Boroughs    ^  Uuiversitie*  ''^f  ^"JUJire*^ 


/  England  &  Wales    i  2,813,225     2,009,221 
I  Scotland      .         .   j      330,393 


1891    -;  Ireland 


643,672  I 


United  Kingdom .      3,787,290 


I  1883 


England  &  WaleH  i  966,719 
Scotland  .  .  i  99,652 
Ireland        .         .   ,      165,997 


247,277 
93,704 

2,350,202 


15,634 

16,207 

4,335 


4,838,080 
593.877 
741,711 


36,176     I  6,178,668 


iuni 


1,651,732     included      2,618,451 

210,789       in  the     ,      310,441 

58,021  I   l)oroiigh8         224,018 


United  Kingdom.      1,232,368     1,920,542  1        — 


3,152,910 


Thus  the  last  Reform  Bill  has  added  nearly  three  millions  of 
electors  to  the  roll,  and  now  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  are 
electors.  ^         I 
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The  number  of  those  voting  as  *  Illiterates/  and   the  total 
votes  recorded  in  1886,  were  as  follows  : — 


England  Scotland  Ireland        Unitetl  Kingdom 


Illiterat€«      .         .         .  80,430  7,708 

Total  votes  polle(n>eing     3,705,103       447,588 


98,404 
450,906 


180,542 
4,603,597 


All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret 
vote  and  ballot,  an  Act  being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 

The  sole  qualification  required  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  are  disqualified  from  sitting  as  members ;  all 
Government  conti-aclors,  and  all  sheriffs  and  returning  oflScers  for 
the  localities  for  which  they  act,  are  disqualified  both  from  voting 
and  from  sitting  as  members.  No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can 
be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  non-representative  Irish 
peers  are  eligible. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  present  century : — 


Ileign 

Fariiaiiient 

When  met 

Wbtm  tlissi.lvwl 

Exi8t<*a 

George  III.  . 

1st 

27  Sept.  1790 

29  Jan.   1802  ' 

Y.    M.     I>. 

5     4     3 

>> 

2ml 

31  Aug.  1802 

24  Oct.   1806  ; 

4     1   25 

3r.l 

15  Dec.   1806 

29  April  1807 

0     4   15 

tj 

1         4tli 

1  22  June  1807 

24  Sept.  1812  , 

5     3     7 

>» 

.5th 

24  liTov.  1812 

10  June  1818 

5     6  16 

>j 

'         6th 

,     4  Aug.  1818 

29  Feb.   1820  ' 

1     6  25 

George  lY.  . 

7th 

23  AprU  1820 

2  June  1826  \ 

6     1     9 

»j 

8th 

:  14  Nov.  1826 

24  July  1830  ' 

3     8  10 

WUliam  IV. 

9th 

1  26  Oct.   1830 

22  April  1831   : 

0     5  28 

>i 

10th 

I  14  June  1831 

3  Doc.   1832  1 

1     5  20 

>» 

11th 

29  Jan.   1833 

30  Dec.   1834- 

1  11     1 

»j 

12th 

!  19  Feb.   1835 

18  July  1837  ' 

2     5     0 

Victoria 

13th 

14  Nov.  1837 

23  June  1841  ' 

3     7     9 

>> 

14  th 

1  11  Aug.  1841 

23  July  1847  ! 

5  11   12 

,, 

15th 

1  21  Sept.  1847 

1  July  1852 

4     8  11 

16th 

.     4  Nov.  1852 

20  Mar.  1857  i 

4     4  11 

,, 

17  th 

30  April  1857 

31  May  1859 

23  April  1859  1 

1  11  23 

•  » 

18th 

6  July  1865  ' 

6     16 

,, 

19th 

'     6  Feb.   1866 

31  July  1868  1 

2     5  25 

,, 

20th 

10  Dec.  1868 

26  Jan.   1874 

5     1   16 

2l8t 

6  Mar.   1874 

24  Mar.  1880 

6     0  17 

'? 

22n<l 

29  April  1880 

18  Nov.  1885  , 

5     6  20 

j» 

23rd 

12  Jan.  1886 

26  June  1886 

0     5  14 

„ 

24th 

5  Aug.  1886 

r-' 

^^^l^ 
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10  THE  BRITISH    EMPIRE: — UNITED   KINGDOM 

The  executive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown  ;  but  pi'actically  in  a  committee  of 
Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  de- 
pendent on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons. 

The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  fills  the  position  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry  ;  at 
present  it  is  the  Foreign  Secretary  who  is  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
at  the  Premier's  recommendation  that  his  colleagues  are  ap- 
pointed ;  and  he  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members : 

1.  Prime  Minister ^  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Right  Hon. 
the  Marriuis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  bom  1830,  younger  sou  of  the  second  S[art|iiis  ; 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxfortl ;  M.P.  for  Stamford,  1853-68  ; 
succeeded  to  the  title,  1868  ;  Sccretaiy  of  State  for  India,  July  1866  to  Maivh 
1867,  and  again  1874  to  1878  ;  Seci-etary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1878  to 
1880  ;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  June  1885. 
Appointed  Prime  Minister  and  Fu-st  Lord  of  the  Ti-easiuy,  August  3,  1886  ; 
Foreign  Secretary,  January  14,  1887. 

2.  Lord  High  Chancellor, — ^Right  Hon.  Lord  Halshury,  formerly  Sir 
Hardinge  S.  Giffard,  bora  1825  ;  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxfonl ;  called 
to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1850;  Solicitor-General,  1875;  M.P.  for 
Launceston,  1877 ;  Lord  Chancellor,  November  1885.  Present  appoint- 
ment, August  3,  1886. 

3.  Lord  President  of  the  Oonndl. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cranbrook,  fonnerlv 
Mr.  Gathorae  Hardy,  born  1814  ;  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  ;  Under-Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  1858-59  :  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  July  1866  to  March  1867  ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Deimrtment,  May  1867  to  December  1868;  M.P.  for 
Leominster,  1856-65  ;  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxfoi-d  since  1865  ;  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  1874-78  ;  elevated  to  the  peeiuge,  1878  ;  Seci-otaiy  of  State 
for  India,  1878  ;  President  of  the  Council,  November  1885.  Present  appoint- 
ment, August  3,  1886. 

4.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschcn,  son 
of  William  Henry  Goschen,  bom  1831  ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  ;  M.P.  for  City  of  London,  1863;  M.P.  for  Ripon,  1880;  M.P. 
for  East  Edinburgh,  1885  ;  M.P.  for  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
1887  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1865  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Uncaster,  1866  ;  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1868  ;  Fu^  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1871  ;  Special  Envoy  to  Constantinople,  1880.  Present  appoint- 
ment, January  14,  1887. 

5.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  DcpartvieiU.— Right  Hon.  Henr>' 
MaUhewSy  Q.C.,  born  in  Ceylon,  1826  ;  studied  at  Paris  and  London  ;  Bencher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn;  M.P.  for  Dungarvan,  1868;  M.P.  for  East  Birmingham, 
1 886.     Appointed  Home  Secretary,  August  3,  1886. 

6.  Secretary  of  StaU  for  /Far. —Right  Hon.  Edward  ^tonAo;?^,  second  son 
of  fifth  Eari  Stenhope,   bom  1840  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Chui-ch, 


Timle,  1885 ;   Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  August  8,  1886.     l^resent 
appointment,  Januarj'  14,  1887. 
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7.  FirU  lArrd  of  ilic  Treastiry. — Right  Hon.  Ailluir  .1.  BalfmWy  son  ol" 
Janics  Maitlaiul  Balfour,  of  Whittiughamc,  Haddingtonshire,  hon\  in  1848  ; 
edm-ated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Camhridgo ;  Trivate  Secretaiy  to 
Man^ubi  of  Salisbui'v,  1878-80,  attending  Berlin  Congress  ;  M.l*.  for  Hertford, 
1879  ;  for  Elast  Division  of  Manchester,  1885  ;  President  of  Local  Government, 
frithout  seat  in  the  (Jahinct,  1885  ;  apjwinted  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Aug.  3, 
1886 ;  admitted  to  Cabinet,  Noveml)er  19,  1886  ;  apjMjinted  C'hief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  March  6,  1887.  Present  api»ointnient, 
November  1891. 

8.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Knutaford 
(fonncrly  Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland),  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.,  bom  1825  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  calle*! 
to  the  Bar  of  Inner  Temple,  1849  ;  Legal  Ailviser  at  the  Colonial  Office,  1867 
to  1870  ;  Assistant  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1870-74  ;  M.P.  for  Mid- 
hurst,  1874  ;  M.P.  for  Hampstead,  1885  ;  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  August  3,  1886  ;  created  Lord  Knutsfonl,  1888.  Present  ap]K)int- 
ment,  January  14,  1887. 

9.  Secretary  of  State  for  India. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  CVo««  (formerly  Sir 
Richard  Cross),  G.C.B.,  bom  1823,  son  of  William  Cross,  of  Red  Scar,  near 
Prestpu  ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  C«nd)ridge  ;  calle<l  to  the 
Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1849;  M.P.  for  Pi-eston,  1857  ;  M.P.  for  South- 
West  Lancashire,  1868  ;  M.P.  for  Newton  Division,  1885;  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  1885 ;  raised  to  the  i)eerage,  1886.  I^sent 
appointment,  August  3,  1886. 

10.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. — Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
third  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Abercom,  bom  1846  ;  educated  at  Harrow  ;  servetl 
in  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  Coldstream  Guaitls  ;  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  1868  ;  for 
Ealing,  1885 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1885.  Present  ap]K)intmcnt, 
August  3,  1886. 

11.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne^  formerly 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson,  Q.C.,  bora  1837  ;  ^ucated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  1860  ;  M.P.  for  Dublin  Univei-sity,  1875-85  ;  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  1877-80 ;  Loi-d  Chancellor  of  Ii-eland,  1885.  Present 
appointment,  August  3,  1886. 

12.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-LietUenant  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon. 
William  Laiivies  Jackson,  bom  1840 ;  M.P.  for  Leeds,  1880 ;  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1885-6,  and  1886-91.  Present  appointment, 
November  1891. 

13.  Chancellor  of  tJie  Duchy  of  Lancaster. — Right  Hon.  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  (formerly  Lord  John  Manners),  G.C.B.,  bom  1818,  second  son  of  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Rutland ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  CioUege,  Cambridge  ; 
Commissioner  of  Works  and  Buildings,  March  to  December,  1852,  again 
March  1858  to  June  1859,  and  July  1866  to  December  1868  ;  M.P.  for 
Newark,  1841-47 ;  for  Ck)lchester,  1850-57  ;  for  Leicestershire,  1858 ; 
appointed  Postmaster-General,  1874,  and  again  in  1885.  Present  appoint- 
ment, August  3,  1885. 

14.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.— Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beaehj  bom  1837,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Parliamentaiy  Secretary  to 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  February  to  December  1868  ;  M.P.  for  East  Gloucester- 
diiie,  1864  ;  M.P.  for  West  Bristol,  1885  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1874  ; 
Seo^tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1878  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1885  ; 
Chief  Secretaiy  for  Ireland,  August  3,  1886 ;  resigneii  March  5,  1887,  but 
retained  seat  m  Cabinet ;  retired  January  1888,  but  subsequently  appointed 
Pr^ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  succession  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston. 
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15.  Lord  Privy  Seal. — Rieht  Hon.  Earl  Ckidogan,  born  May  12,  1840 : 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Cnurch,  Oxford  ;  member,  as  Viscount  Chelsea, 
for  Bath,  1873;  Under-Secretary  for  War,  1876;  Undcr-Secfctary  for  tlie 
Colonies,  1878.  Appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1886  ;  admitted  to  the  Cabinet, 
April  19,  1887. 

16.  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. — Right  Hon.  Charles 
Thomas  RUchiey  bom  in  Dundee,  1838 ;  merchant  in  London  ;  M.P.  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Division  of  London,  1874 ;  M.  P.  for  the  St  George's 
Division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  1885  ;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1885. 
l*resent  appointment,  Augusts,  1886  ;  admitted  to  the  Cabinet, April  19,1887. 

17.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (created  1889). — Right  Hon. 
Henry  Chaplin^  bom  December  22,  1840  ;  M.P.  for  Mid  Lincoln,  1868  ;  M.P. 
for  Sleaford  Division  of  Lincoln,  1886  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
1885  ;  appointed  First  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  September  5, 
1889. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Administrations  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  : — 


Prime 
Ministers 

Robert  Walpole 

James  Stannope 

Earl  of  Sunderland  . 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  . 

Earl  of  Wilmington 

Henry  Pelham 

Duke  of  Newcastle  . 

Earl  of  Bute    . 

George  Grenville 

Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham    . 

Duke  of  Grafton 

Lord  North 

Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham   . 

Earl  of  Shelburae    . 

Duke  of  Portland    . 

William  Pitt  . 

Henry  Addington    . 

Waiiam  Pitt  . 

Lortl  Grenville 

Duke  of  l^oitland    . 

Spencer  Perceval     . 

Earl  of  Liverpool 

George  Canning 

Viscount  Goderich  . 


Dates  of 
Appointjnent 

Oct.  10,  1714 
April  10,  1717 
March  16,  1718 
April  20,  1720 
Feb.  11, 
July  26, 
April  21, 
May  29, 
April  16, 


1742 
1743 
1754 
1762 
1763 


July  12,  1765 
August  2,  1766 
Jan.  28,       1770 


March  30, 
Jiily  3, 
April  5, 
Dec.  27, 
March  7, 
May  12, 
Jan.  8, 
March  13, 
June  23, 
June  8, 
April  11, 
August  10, 


1782 
1782 
1783 
1783 
1801 
1804 
1806 
1807 
1810 
1812 
1827 
1827 


Prime  Dates  of 

Ministers  Appointment 

Duke  of  Wellington  Jan.  11,  1828 

Eari  Grey       .        .  Nov.  12,  1830 

Viscount  Melbourne  July  14,  1834 

Sir  Robert  Peel       .  Dec.  10,  1834 

Viscount  Melbourne  April  18,  1835 

Su"  Robert  Peel       .  Sept  1,  1841 

Lord  John  Russell  .  July  3,  1846 

Eari  of  Derby         .   Feb.  27,  1852 

Eari  of  Aberdeen    .  Dec.  28,  1852 

Vist^ount  Palmerston  Feb.  8,  1855 

Eari  of  Derby         .  Feb.  26,  1858 

ViscountPalmerston  June  18,  1859 

Eari  Ru.sscll  .         .  Nov.  6,  1865 

Eari  of  Derby        .  July  6,  1866 

Beirjamin  Disraeli .  Feb.  27,  1868 
William         E^^rt 

Gladstone  .         .  Dec.  9,  1868 
Benjamin  Disraeli 

(E.  of  Beaconsfield)  Feb.  21,  1874 
William         Ewart 

Gladstone  .         .  April  28,  1880 

Marquis  of  Sal  isbury  June  24 ,  1 885 
William         Ewart 

Gladstone  .         .   Feb.  6,  1886 

Mar([ui8  of  Sal  isliurj'  August  3,  1 886 


II.  Local  Gtovbbnment. 

England  and  finales. — The  system  of  local  government  is  extremely  compli- 
cated, although  it  has  l)een  much  simplified  bv  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1 888.  In  England  there  is  in  each  county  a  lord-lieutenant,  who  represents 
the  Crown,  but  whose  duties  are  almost  nominal.  He  recommends  to  the  Lonl 
Chancellor  persons  to  be  put  on  the  commission  of  the  peace.  There  are  also 
a  custos  rotiilonmi,  or  keeper  of  the  records,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner,  a  clerk  of  tho 
l)eace,   and   other   oflSi-ers.      liefore    the.  Act   of    1888  tl^e    maiiagement  of 
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oouuty  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  justices  and  of  a  number  of  '  Boards  ' 
elected  under  yarious  statutes  for  certain  specific  purposes.  The  principal 
unit  within  the  county  is  the  parish,  and  of  these  there  are  in  England  and 
Wales  about  13,000  ecclesiastical  parishes,  about  15,000  civil  parishes,  and 
about  14,775  highway  parishes.  Tne  business  of  the  parish  is  transacted  by  a 
vestry,  and  for  poor  law  purposes  the  civil  parishes  are  grouped  into  649 
unions,  each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  board  of  guardians,  elected  by 
ratepayers  and  owners  annually  (see  *  Pauperism ').  Rural  boards  and  school 
boards  (see  *  Instruction*)  still  transact  certain  jwrtions  of  the  county 
business.  Supreme  over  all  is  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London,  the 
President  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Government  This  department  was 
established  in  1871,  and  has  wide  and  varied  powers.  The  County  Councils, 
created  by  the  Act  of  1888,  are  subordinate  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
These  Councils  are  elective  bodies,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  aldermen,  and 
councillors.  The  councillors  are  elected  by  a  popular  vote  for  three  yeare. 
The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  councillors,  and  sit  for  six  years,  and  one-half 
of  the  number  goes  out  in  every  third  year.  The  chairman  is  elected  by  the 
CounciL  For  the  purposes  of  the  new  Act  England  and  Wales  was  divided 
into  60  administrative  counties,  and  61  coimty  boroughs  having  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  so  that  with  the  County  of  London  the  number  of  new  areas 
created  was  122.  The  administrative  business  transferred  from  the  justices  of 
the  peace  to  the  CTounty  Councils  consists  of  business  as  to  (1)  making  of 
rat^ ;  (2)  borrowing  of  money  ;  (3)  supervision  of  county  treasurer ;  (4) 
management  of  county  halls  and  other  buildings  ;  (5)  licensing  of  houses  for 
music  and  dancing,  and  of  racecourses  ;  (6)  maintenance  and  mana^ment  of 
pauper  lunatic  asylums ;  (7)  maintenance  of  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools ;  (8)  management  of  bridges  ;  (9)  regulation  of  fees  of  inspectors, 
analysts,  and  other  officers ;  (10)  control  of  officers  paid  out  of  the  county 
rate  ;  (11)  coroner^s  salary,  fees,  and  district ;  (12)  Parliamentary  polling 
districts  and  registration ;  (13)  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  various 
other  matters.  The  control  of  the  police  is  given  to  the  County  Councils 
jointly  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  quarter  sessions,  and  there  is  a  stand- 
ing joint  committee  of  the  two  l)odies  to  exercise  this  control.  The  inetro- 
iwiitan  police  is,  however,  under  direct  Government  control. 

In  all  the  great  towns  local  business  is  administered  by  a  muni(;i])al 
corporation,  which  derives  its  authority  from  a  charter  granted  by  the  Crown. 
In  1835  the  municipalities  of  the  county  were  completely  reorganised.  A 
municii»l  corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  an«l 
acts  through  a  Council  electeil  by  the  burgesses — practically  by  the  ratejiayers. 
The  councillors  serve  for  three  years,  one-third  retiring  annually  ;  the  alder- 
men are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  the  mayor,  who  serves  for  one  year,  also 
by  the  Council.  A  municiiml  corporation  has  generally  wider  jiowers  than  are 
conferred  on  the  County  Council  ;  e.g.y  the  Town  Council  has  the  entiix? 
management  of  the  police.  As  to  poor  law  and  school  l>oard  administration  in 
boroughs,  see  'Pauperism*  and  *  Instruction.' 

Scotland. — In  1889  a  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  for  Scotland, 
which  in  its  main  outlines  followed  the  English  Act  of  the  previous  year. 
The  powers  of  local  administration  in  counties  formerly  exercise*!  by  the  Com- 
nusBioners  of  Supply  and  Road  Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in  jMirt  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Councils,  which  took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
1890.  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of 
En^nd,  but  instead  of  *  aldermen '  there  are  *  bailies, '  and  instead  of  a 
'mayor'  there  is  a  *  provost.'  There  are  in  Scotland  five  kinds  of  burghs — 
(1)  Bujghs  of  barony  ;  (2)  Burffhs  of  regality  (no  practiwd  distinction  between 
two)  ;    (8)   Koyal  But^^is,   representatives  of   which    m^et    together 
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annually  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  '  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  *  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs  which  by  an  Act  passed  in"1879 
are  enabled  to  send  representatives  to  the  convention ;  (5)  Police  Burghs,  in 
which  the  local  authority  are  the  Police  Commissionei's. 

Ireland. — In  the  counties  local  affairs  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  popularly 
elected-  body.  The  princi^l  countv  authority  for  local  govemnient  is  the 
grand  jury,  which  is  appointed  unier  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  116.  Its 
powers  end  with  each  of  the  assizes.  In  Ireland  the  towns  are  partly 
corporate  and  partly  governed  by  commissioners.  There  are  eleven  boroughs 
witn  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  whose  powers  are  regulated  by  8  &  4 
Vict.  c.  108.  The  ordinary  affairs  of  the  borough,  such  as  lighting,  watching, 
and  cleansing,  are  administered  by  the  Council,  which  has  power  to  lev}' 
mtes  for  these  purposes.  But  in  the  majority  of  Irish  towns,  as  they  have  no 
charter  of  incorporation,  the  local  affairs  are  administered  by  a  body  of  Com- 
missioners, who  have  powers  generally  to  discharge  the  usual  municipal 
functions,  and  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  to  deft-ay  the  cost  of  administration. 

Area  and  PopnlatioiL 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
The  population  was  thus  distributed  over  the  various  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census,  taken  April  5,  1891  : — 

I  Total 

Males         t       Females      .  Population  on 
April  5,  1891 


Divisions 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

England 

WSes     .... 

50,823 

7,368 

Scotland 

30,417 

Ireland  .... 

32,583 

Isle  of  Man    . 

220 

C'hannel  Islands 

75 

Army,  Na^'y,  and  Mer-) 
chant  Seamen  abroad/ 

|l4,050,620|  14,950,398  '{^i;5?|9i4 

1,951,4611  2,081,642  !      4lo33[l03 

I      2,3l7,076i  2,389,086  I      4,706,162 

;          —        1  —                   55,598 

—        i  —        I           92,272 


Total,  United  Kingdom     121,481  — 


—         '  37,888,153 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  those  divisions  at 
each  of  the  four  decennial  censuses  previous  to  1891  : — 


Divisions                              1851 

1861 

1871 

1861 

England  ....    16,921,888 
Wdes      ....      1,005,721 

18,954,444 

21,495,131 

24,613,926 

1,111,780 

1,217,135 

1,360,513 

Scotland           .         .         .      2,888,742 

3,062,294 

3,360,018 

3,735,573 

Ireland     ....      6,574,271 

5,798,967 

5,412,377 

5,174,836 

Isle  of  Man      .         .         .           52,387 

52,469 

54,042 

53,558 

Channel  Islands                 .           90,739 

90,978 

90,596 

87,702 

Army,    Navy,  and  Mer-\         019  iqa 
chant  Seamen  abroad  f         ^lA^i^* 

250,356 

216,080 

215,374 
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The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  ( - )  per  cent,  at 
each  of  the  last  ^ve  censuses  has  been  as  foUows : — 


1861 


1891 


England  and  Wales . 

12-65 

11-93 

13-20 

14-36 

11-65    : 

Scotland . 

10-25 

6-- 

9-72 

11-18 

7-96 

Ireland    . 

-19-85 

-11-50 

-6-65 

-4-40 

-91 

The  Islands     . 

— 

0-22 

0-83 

-2-34 

4-7      ! 

2-5 


5-7 


8-6 


10-75 


8-17 


If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  very  nearly  uniform. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  each  of  the 
six  decennial  censuses  from  1841  to  1891  : — 


DiTisious 

England 

Scotland 
Ireland . 
Isle  of  Man  . 
C^nnel  Islands 
Anny,  Navy,  and  Merchant \ 
Seamen  abroad  *  .        I 


1841 

1851 

55-4 

61-0 

3-4 

3-6 

9-7 

10-4 

30-2 

23-7 

•2 

•2 

•3 

•3 

-8 

•8 

1871 


61-0      64-6      67-5      69*8      72  6   | 


3-8 

3-8 

3-8 

4-1 

10-4 

10-6 

10-6 

10-6 

19-8 

170 

14-6 

12-4 

•2 

•2 

-2 

-1 

•3 

-3 

•3 

•2 

-6 


The  total  Celtic-speaking  population  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1881  was  2,067,359 ;  of  these  950,000,  or  about  70  per  cent., 
of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  speak  Cymric,  of 
whom  about  a  third  speak  Cymric  only  (according  to  unofficial 
estimates,  probably  too  high);  231,594,  or  6*20  per  cent.,  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  could  speak  Gaelic  (Erse)  (most,  if  not  all, 
being  able  also  to  speak  English)  ;  and  885,765,  or  18'2  per  cent., 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  could  speak  Irish  Gaelic.  In  Ireland 
in  1881,  64,167,  or  1*24  per  cent,  of  population,  could  speak  Irish 
only ;  in  1871  the  number  was  returned  as  103,562,  or  1*9  of  the 
population.  The  figures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  those  of 
the  census. 

Computed  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions 
was,  exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  as 
follows,  at  the  end  of  June,  in  the  ten  years  from  1882  to 
1891  :— 

1  Not  indudetl  iii  the  umnbers  for  1891. 
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1882 

1883 

I   1884- 

1885 

I   1886 

!   1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

35,207,618 
35,445,918 
35,717,663 
36,007,141 
36,303,660 
36,586,412 
36,865,180 
37,160,446 
37,464,051 
37,803,058 


England 
and  Wales 


26,334,776 
26,626,639 
26,921,737 
27,220,105 
27,521,780 
27,826,798 
28,135,197 
28,447,014 
28,762,287 
29,081,047 


Scotland 

3,771,525 
3,800,536 
3,829,772 
3,859,234 
3,888,922 
3,918,841 
3,948,989 
3,979,406 
4,009,986 
4,040,838 


Ireland 

5,101,312 
5,018,743 
4,966,154 
4,927,802 
4,892,958 
4,840,773 
4,780,994 
4,734,026 
4,691,778 
4,681,173 


Subjoined  is  a  more  detailed  statistical  account  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1.  England  and  Wales  ;  2.  Scotland  ;  3.  Ireland ;  and  4. 
Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 


1.  England  and  Wales. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  at  the  ten  enumera- 


tions, 1801  to  1891 


Date  of 
Ennmcration 


Population 


Density  per 
sq.  mile 


Date  of 
Enumeration 


Population  />«-'J,yr 


1801  . 

1811  . 

I  1821  . 

i  1831  . 

i  1841  . 


I  8,892,536 
10,164,256 
112,000,236 
13,896,797 
115,914,148  , 


153 
175 
207 
139 
274 


1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 
,29,001,018 


308 
845 
390 
446 
498 


The  following  table  shows  the  area  in  squai-e  miles,  the  total  iwjwlation, 
and  the  i)oimlation  ]>er  stjuare  mile  in  1881  and  1891,  of  each  of  the  52 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  jier  cent  during 
the  decennial  periotl  : — 


Total 


Counties,  or  Shires 

t  Arrti  in 
iMl.  mileS| 

L 

1881 

1891 

England. 

Hedforil      . 

461   1 

149,567  1 

160,729 

Berks 

722 

218,363 

238,446 

Buckingham 

1      746  1 

176,155 

185,190 

Cambridge . 

!      820  1 

185,706 

188,862 

(Chester 

1,027  1 

644,040 

730,052 

Cornwall    . 

1,350  , 

330,686 

322,589 

('uml)erland 

1,515  ' 

250,647  , 

266,550 

Derby 

i  1,029  1 

461,746 

527,886 

Devon 

2,586 

603,654 

631,767 

Dorset 

980  1 

190,969 

194,487 

Durham 

1,012 

867,576 

1,016,449 

Essex 

1,542  1 

676,434  , 

786,899 

Pop.  per   Pop.  per    I^,J'Jf« 

sq.mile,   .sq.mile.    ^^i. 

1881     ,       1891       ,^;^,.t> 


324  I 
302 
236  t 
226  ' 
627  i 
244  I 
165  I 
448 
233 
194 
856  , 
378  I 


348-6  1 

7-5 

330-2 

9-2 

248-2  . 

5-1 

230-3 

1-7 

710-8  ! 

13-4 

238-9 

-    2-4 

175-9  ' 

6-3 

513-0  1 

14-3 

244-3 

4-7 

198-4  ' 

1-8 

1,004-4  j 

17-2 

609-8 

86-3 
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Oinnties,  or  Shiros 


Area  in 
sq.  ml  leu 


Total 


Pop.  peri  Pop.  per 

Bq.  milt'  '  nq.  mile 

1881  1891 


(iloucestcr  . 

Haropshiit^. 

Herefbnl     . 

Hertfoni     . 

Himtingdon 

Kent . 

Lancashire. 

Leicester    . 

Lincoln 

Mid<ilesex  . 

Monmouth 

Norfolk      . 

Xorthampton 

NorthuniDerlanil 

Nottingham 

Oxfonl 

Rutlan.1      . 

Shropshire . 

Somerset    . 

Stafford 

Suffolk       . 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick    . 

Westmorlantl 

Wiltshire    . 

Worcester  . 

York  {E.  Ruling) 
„  (N.  Hiding) 
„     (  /r.  nidinff) 

Anglesey    . 
Brecon 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon  . 
Denbigh 
Flint . 
Olamoiigan . 
Merioneth  . 
Montgomery 
Pembroke  . 
Radnor 


1,225 

1,621 

833 

633 

359 

1,555 

1,888 

800 

2,762 

283 

579 

2,119 

984 

2,016 

825 

766 

148 

1,320 

1,640 

1,169 

1,475 

758 

1,158 

885 

783 

1,354 

738 

1,173 

2,128 

2,766 

302 
719 
693 
929 
577 
664 
253 
808 
601 
774 
611 
432 


572,341 
593,465 
121,249 
203,140 
59,491 
977,706 

3,454,438 
321,430 
469,919 

2,920,485 
211,172 
444,637 
272,558 
433,711  ' 
391,815 
179,559  I 
21,434  ; 
248,022 
469,109  I 
981,009  , 
356,893  i 

1,436,899  I 
490,505  ; 
737,339  1 

64,191 
258,970  I 
380,283  I 
365,011  I 
346,317  , 

2,175,293  I 

51,416  ! 

57,746 

70,270 

124,864  I 

119,349 

111,957  I 

80,441  I 

611,433  I 

51,967 

65,710  I 

91,824 

23,628 


599,974 
690,086 
115,986 
220,125 
57,772 

1,142,281 

3,926,798 
373,693 
472,778 

3,251,703 
252,260 
456,474 
302,184 
506,096 
445,599 
185,938 
20,659 
236,324 
484,326 

1,083,273 
369,351 

1,730,871 
550,442 
805,070 
66,098 
264,969 
413,755 
399,412 
368,287 

2,441,164 

50,079 

57,031 

62,596 

130,574 

118,225 

117,950 

77,189 

687,147 

49,204 

58,003 

89,125 

21,791 


467 
366 
145 
320 
165 
628 
1,829 
401 
170 

10,319 
364 
209 
276 
215 
474 
237 
144 

'  187 
286 
839 

:   241 

'  1,895 
336 
833 
81 
191 
515 
268 
162 
805 

170 

80 

101 

134 

206 

168 

318 

631 

86 

84 

150 

54  I 


489-7 
425-7 
139-2 
347-7 
160-9 
734-5 

2,079-8 
467  1 
171-1 
11,490-1 
435-7 
215-4 
307  1 
251  0 
640-1 
245-9 
189-5 
179-1 
295-3 
926-5 
250-3 

2,283-4 
377-5 
909-7 
84-3 
195-6 
560-6 
340-5 
173-0 
882-5 

165-8 

79-3 

90-3 

140-5 

204-9 

177-5 

805  0 

850-4 

81-8 

74-9 

145-8 

50-4 


Increase 

or  de- 
creaw  - 
per  cent, 

4-8  I 
16-3  ' 

4-3 

8-4 

2-9 
16-8 
13-7 
16-3 

0-6 
11-3 
19-5 

2-7 
10-9 
16-7 
13-7 

3-6 

-  3-6 
4-7 
3-2 

10-4 
3-5 

20-5 

12-2 
9-2 
3  0 
2-3 
8-8 
9-4 
6-3 

12-2 

-  2-6 

-  1-2 
-10-9 

4-6 

-  0-9 
5-4 

-  4-0 
34-4 

-  5-3 
-11-7 
•    2-9 

-  7-4 


Total  of  England  50,823   24,613,934  27,482,104        484        640*7  I     117 
Total  of  Wales .  \  7,363  '  1,360,605,  1,518,914        184  1      206-3  I     116 


^'^d'w^°^}'58>18«  ,25,974,439  |29,001,018 


446 


498;4 


11-65 
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The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1891  was 
5,460,976;  uninhabited,  380,117;  building,  38,407;  against  4,831,519 
inhabited  ;  386,676  uninhabited  ;  and  46,414  building  in  1881. 

Assuming  that  the  jxtpulation  of  urban  sanitary  districts  is  url>an,  and  the 
population  outside  such  districts  rural,  the  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  urban  and  rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  and 
thoir  ])crreutagc  of  incivase  during  the  dccenniuni  1881-1891  : — 


Pojuilation  of  Districts 

No.  of 
Districts 

Aggregate  pop. 
of  districts,  1891 

rerceniage  oi 

entire  iM)p. 

1891 

I'erceiuage 

of  increase,  , 

lSKl-1891 

250,000  and  upwards    . 

6 

6,375,645 

22  0 

91 

100,000—250,000 

18 

2,793*625 

9-6 

191 

50,000—100,000 

38 

2,610,976 

9  0 

22-9 

20,000—  50,000 

120 

3,655,025 

12-6 

22-5        1 

10,000—  20,000 

176 

2,391,076 

8-3 

18-9 

3,000—  10,000 

453 

2,609,141 

8-9 

9-6 

Under  3,000 

195 
1,006 

367,282 
20,802,770 

1-3 

2-6 

Total  Urban    . 

71-7 



15-3 

Rural      . 

-- 

8,198,248 

28-3 

3-4 

Total  Population      . 

29,001,018 

100  0 

11-65 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  22  per  cent,  of  the  popidation  of 
England  and  Wales  live  in  six  to\vn?  of  upwards  of  260,000  inhabitants  ;  81*6 
percent,  (in  1881,  29*6  per  cent.)  in  24  (in  1881,  20)  towns  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants  ;  40-6  per  cent,  in  62  towns  of  over  60,000  inhabitants  ;  53*2  per 
cent,  in  182  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  ;  and  17,826,347,  or  61-5  per 
cent,  in  368  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1881,  14,626,131,  or  56-8 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  lived  in  303  towns  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants. 

In  1891,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  62  towns  with  more  than 
60,000  inhabitants.  The  foUowmg  is  a  list  of  them  with  their  population  in 
1881  and  1891,  and  the  increase  per  cent,  during  the  decennial  period  :— 


Cities  and  Towns 


London  (registration) 
Liverpool ^ 
Mancnester  ^ 
Birmingham 
Leeds 
Sheffield  . 
Bristol      . 
Bradford  ^ 
Nottingham 
West  Ham 
Kingston-upon-Hull 
Salford      . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Portsmouth 


Enumerated  Population 

Increase 



— _ 

per  cent 

1881 

1891 

U81-91 

3,816,544 

4,211,056 

10-4 

552,608 

517,961 

-    6-3 

462,303 

606,343 

9-3 

400,774 

429,171 

71 

309,119 

367,606 

18-9 

284,608 

1          324,243 

14-0 

206,874 

1          221,666 

71 

194,496 

!          216,361 

11-2 

186,576 

1          211,984 

13-6 

128,953 

204,902 

68-9 

165,690 

i          199,991 

20-7 

176,235 

1          198,136 

12-4 

145,359 

186,345 

28-2 

127,989 

169,265 

24-4 
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Citiw  anil  Towns 


Leieestor  . 

Oiaiiaui    . 

SuiKlcrland 
I  Canlifr      . 
;  Hlackhuni 

Brighton  . 
'  Bolton      . 

Preston  *  . 

Croydon    . 

Norwich  . 
:  Birkenhead 

HuddersfieM  * 

Derby 

Swansea  ^ 

Ystra<lyfodwg 

Bnmley  ^  . 

Gateshea<l 

Plymouth 

Halifax     . 

Wolverhampton 

South  Shields 

Middlesbroujjh 

Walsall »  . 

Boohdale  . 

Tottenham 

St.  Helens 

Stockport 

Aston  Manor 

York ' 

Southampton 

Leyton  ^    . 

Willesden 

Northampton 

Reading  *  . 

West  Bromwich 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

Ipswich    . 

Bury  >       . 

Wigan 

Hanley     . 

Devonport 

Newport  ^  (Mon. ) 

Warrington  ^ 

Corentry  * 

Hastings. 

Grimsby  ^ 

Bath 

Barrow-in-Furness ' 


EnunuM-atvd  Pnj.iilatiMJi 


Total 


1881 

122,376 
111,343 
116,542 
82,761 
104,014 
107,546 
105,414 
96,537 
78,811 
87,842 
84,006 
86,502 
81,168 
76,430 
55,632 
63,339 
65,803 
78,794 
73,630 
75,766 
56,875 
55,934 
59,402 
68,866 
36,574 
57,403 
59,553 
53,842 
61,789 
60,051 
27,026 
27,613 
51,881 
48,861 
56,295 
48,769 
50,546 
54,717 
48,194 
48,361 
48,939 
38,469 
42,562 
44,831 
42,258 
40,010 
61,814 
47,259 


1801 

142,051 
131,463 
130,921 
128,849 
120,064 
115,402 
115,002 
107,573 
102/697 
100,964 
99,184 
95,422 
94,146 
90,423 
88,350 
87,058 
85,709 
84,179 
82,864 
82,620 
78,431 
75,516 
71,791 
71,458 
71,336 
71,288 
70,253 
68,639 
66,984 
65,325 
63,106 
61,266 
61,016 
60,054 
59,489 
58,080 
57,260 
57,206 
55,013 
54,846 
54,736 
54,695 
52,742 
52,720 
52,340 
51,876 
51,843 
51,712 


10,294,866 


11,769,871 


i    Increase 

per  cent. 

1R81.P1 

161 

181 

12-3 

i      55-7 

15-4 

7-3 

9-1 

11-4 

30-3 

14-9 

18-1 

10-3 

16-0 

18-3 

58-8 

37-4 

30-3 

14-1 

12-5 

9  0 

37-9 

35  0 

20-9 

3-8 

95  0 

24-2 

180 

27-5 

8-4 

8-8 

133-5 

121-9 

17-6 

23  1 

•5-7 

18-9 

13-3 

4-5 

141 

13-4 

11-8 

42*2 

23-9 

17-6 

23-9 

29-7 

01 

9-4 

14-2 


««e  towns  were  extended  in  the  decennlnm  1881.91,bnt  in  every  case  the 
reUt<»  to  the  town  M  constituted  in  1891.  ^  ^ 
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More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  urban  population,  and  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  are  concentrated  in  the 
metropolis.  The  limits  of  the  metropolis  were  defined  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  the  census  returns  of  1891,  as  consisting  of  an  *  Inner  Ring'  and 
an  'Outer  Riug,'  the  former  subdivided  into  a  *Centi*al  Area'  and  *Kest  of 
Inner  Ring.'  The  following  table  gives  the  i-asults  of  the  censuses  in  1881 
and  1891  :— 


DiWftitnis  of  tho  Metropolis 

Population 

Rates  of  Increase  (  •)-) 
or  Decrease  (-)  per  cent. 

1881 

1,101,994 
2,713,550 

3,815,544 
951,117 

4,766,661 

1891 

1871-81 

-    4-6 
-1-29 -3 

1881-91 

-    7-2 
+  17-5 

Central  Area    . 
Rest  of  *  Inner  Ring ' 

1,022,529 
3,188,527 

4,211,056 
1,422,276 

5,633,332 

Inneror Registration  London 
*  Outer  Ring  *   . 

+  17*3 
+  50-5 

+  22-7 

+  10-4 
+  49-5 

*  Greater  London '    . 

+  18-2      1 

►      The  night  population  of  the  City  of  London  in  1891  was  37,694  (50,652  in 
1881)  ;  the  day  population  in  1891  was  301,384  ;  in  1881  it  was  261,061. 

The  foUowhig  is  the  division  of  the  population  (1881)  of  England  accord- 
ing to  occupation  : — 


j  Professional  cla.s3 
I  Domestic         ,, 
'  Commercial     ,, 

Agricultural    „ 
;  Industrial        ,, 

Indefinite    and    non 
claas 


pi-oduetive 


Total 


Males 


450,956 

258,508 

960,661 

1,318,344 

4,975,178 

4,856,256 

12,619,902 


Females 

196,120 

1,545,302 

19,467 

64,840 

1,578,189 

9,930,619 
13,334,537 


Total 


647,075 
1,803,810 

980,128 
1,383,184 
6,373,367 

14,786,875 
25,974,439 


2.  Scotland. 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  30,417  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in 
number,  with  a  population  (including  military  in  barracks  and  seamen  on 
l)oard  vessels  in  the  harbours),  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  of  4,033,103 
souls,  giving  132  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at 
the  dates  of  the  several  censuses,  together  with  the  den.sity  per  stpmrc 
mile  :— 
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1801 
Wll 
1821 

mi 

I84I 


1,608,420 
1,806,864 
2,091,521 
2,364,386 
2,620,184 


Density  per 
sq.  mile 

54 
60 
70 
79 
88 


Dftteof 
Enameration 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


Fopulatioii 


2,888,742 
3,062,294 
8,360,018 
8,735,578 
4,088,103 


Density  per 
sq.  mile 

97 
100 
113 
125 
182 


Tbfi  country  is  divided  into  33  civil  counties,  grouped  under  eight  geo- 
gii{U  divisions.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  census, 
ndnding  the  military  in  barracks  and  the  seamen  on  board  vessels  in  the 
^ttrtwms,  on  April  5,  1891  :— 


ttvtons  and  Civil 

Area  in 

Population 

Pop.  per 
■q.  mile 

1        Coontks 

sq.  miles 

— 

—   '  ■  ■ 

"       — 

Males 

Females     | 

Total 

,I.ifor(fcem.               1 

1    Shetknd            .  1 
Orkogj     .        .  1 

]       957 

12,190 
14,282 

16,521  ! 
16,156 

28,711 
30,438 

1     61-8 

1    Caitknefls  .        .  , 

697 

17,463 

19,698 

37,161 

58-3 

SntheiUnd 

2,105 

10,435 

11,505 

21,940 

10-4 

Xh'orik-WesUm, 

/   &a8  and  Cromarty 

3,194 

36,888 

40,913 

77,751 

24-3 

1    Inverness  . 

4,232 

42,666 

45,696 

88,362 

20-9 

3.  hynk-Eastern. 

, 

!    5?^ 

197 

4,682 

5,337 

10,019 

50-8 

/   %n         .       . 

482 

20,358 

23,090 

43,448 

90-1 

Banff.        .       . 

614 

30,717 

33,450 

64,167 

99*6 

Aberdeen    . 

1,966 

133,799 

147,532 

281,331 

143-1 

Kincardine 

385 

17,602 

18,045 

35,647 

92-6 

4.  EaO-Midland. 

Forfar        .       . 

880 

125,331 

152,457 

277,788 

315-7 

Perth         .       . 

2,588 

59,673 

66,455 

126,128 

48-7 

Rfe   . 

494 

89,112 

98,208 

187,320 

379-2 

1    Kinross 

78 

2,962 

3,827 

6,289 

80-6 

Clackmannan 

49 

13,678 

14,755 

28,433 

580-2 

k  Wett-Midland. 

rtO     /\l  y% 

/»r»    eoo 

■1  nr   o/\  » 

0'70.^ 
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Dlvisious  and  Civil 

Area  in 

Population 

Pop.  per 

Counties 

sq.  mili'8 

—    -- 



sq.  mile 

7.  South-Eastem. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Linlithgow 

121 

27,921 

24,868 

52,789 

436-3 

Edinburgh . 

363 

215,494 

228,561 

444,055 

1,223-3 

Haddin^n 

271 

18,226 

19,266 

37,491 

138-3 

Berwick     . 

463 

15,434 

16,964 

32,398 

69-9 

Peebles 

356 

6,911 

7,849 

14,760 

41-4 

Selkirk       . 

260 

12,738 

14,616 

27,349 

105-2 

8.  Southern. 

Roxburgh  . 

669 

24,973 

28,753 

53,726 

80-3 

Dumfries    . 

1,071 

34,842 

39,466 

74,308  1 

69-4 

Kirkcudbright    . 

911 

18,879 

21,100 

39,979 

43-9 

Wigtown    . 

490 

16,964 

19,094 

36,048  1 

78-6 

Total  Scotland .   | 

30,417 

1,951,461 

2,081,642  ; 

4,033,103 

132*6 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  in  1891  was  814,444  ;  un- 
inhabited, 51,714  ;  building,  5,378. 

The  population  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  larger  towns, 
according  to  iiarliamentary  or  police  burghs  : — 


In  Towns  of 

Over  100,000    . 
Between  50,000  and  100,000 
,,        20,000  and    50,000 
10,000  and    20,000 

Total 


No.  of 
Towns 

4 

3 

8 

16 

31 


Inhabitants 

1^092,218 
197,166 
216,063 
251,436 

1,756,883 


Per  cent,  of  Total 
Population 

27  1 
4-9 
5-3 
6*2 

43-5 


According  to  registration  districts,  the  popiUation  of  the  nine  principal 
towns  of  Scotland  (including  shipping)  was  as  follows  in  1891  : — 
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1891,  2,898,695,  showing  an  increase  of  11  87  per  cent.  In  1881  the  main- 
land  rural  population  was  1,014,056,  and  the  island  rural  130,388  ;  in  1891, 
the  mainland  rural  was  1,008,464,  and  the  island  rural,  125,944,  showing 
decrease  respectively  of  '55  and  3 '41  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  the  people  according  to  the 
census  of  1881  : — 


1  Professional  class    .         .        .  | 

Domestic       ,,                           .   ' 

1  Commercial   ,,                 .         .  1 

,  Agricultural  ,,                 .         .   ; 

Industrial      ,, 

Unoccupied    and    non-produe- 
tiye  class     . 

Total      ....  1 

Males 

65,499 

25,292 

126,743 

215,215 

675,964 

690,762 
1,799,475 

Females 

30,604 

151,273 

5,383 

54,322 
256,689 

1,437,827 

1,936,098 

Total 

96,103 
176,565 
132,126 
269,587 
932,653 

2,128,589 
3,735,573 

3. 

Ireland. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  32,531  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  inhabited, 
in  1891,  by  4,706,162  souls.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  different  census  periods,  with  the  density  per  square  mile  : — 


Year  of 
Census 


Population 


Density  i>er 
sq.  mile 


1801 

5,395,456 

166 

1811     1 

5,937,856 

186 

1821     I 

6,801,827 

209 

1831 

7,767,401 

239 

1841 

8,175,124       1 

251 

Year  of 
Census 


Population 


Density  per 
sq.  mile 


1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


6,552,385 
5,798,564 
5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,706,162 


201 
178 
167 
169 
144 


The  subjoined  tables  give  the  results  of  the  enumerations  in  the  four 
provinces  of  April  3,  1881,  and  of  April  5,  1891,  together  with  the  decrease, 
in  numbers  and  rate  ]ier  cent,  between  1881  and  1891 : — 


Proviuces 


Leinster 
Munstcr     . 
Ulster 
Connaught 


1,278,989 

1,331,115 

1,743,075 

821,657 


1,195,718 

1,168,994 

1,617,877 

723,573 


Decrease  between  1881 
and  1891 


Number 

83,271 
162,121 

125,198 
98,084 


Total  of  Ireland       5,174,836         4,706,162  468,674 


Rate  jKjr 
cent. 

6-5 
12-2 

7-2 
11-9 

9-1 


The  area   and   the  ^wpulation   of  the  counties  of  the  fom*  provinces  of 
Ireland  at  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  are  given  in  the  following  Uble  : — 
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Population 


,               Province* 

^ 

—        —     -^ 

Fop.  per 

I             and  CounticH 

Area  in 
8q.  mileu 

Hales 

Females 

ToUl 

8q.  mW 

Province  of  Leinster. 

Carlow      County 

349 

20,459 

20,440 

40,899 

117-2 

i  Dublin 

354 

202,066 

227,045 

429,111 

1,212-2 

,  Kildare 

654 

38,377 

31,611 

69,988 

107-0 

1  Kilkenny        ,, 

796 

43,379 

43,776 

87,154 

109-5 

;  King's. 

772 

33,672 

31,736 

65,408 

84-7 

'  Loncfonl        ,, 
Louth 

421 

26,601 

25,952 

62,553 

124-8 

316 

35,125 

35,727 

70,852 

224-2 

Meath 

906 

38,916 

37,700 

76,616 

84-6 

Queen's           ,, 

664 

32,895 

31,744 

64,639 

97-3 

Westmeath     ,, 

708 

33,864 

31,164 

65,028 

91-8 

Wexford 

901 

54,773 

56,763 

111,536 

123-8 

Wicklow 

Total  of  Leinster  . 
Province  of  Munster. 

781 

30,937 

80,997 

61,934 

79-3 

7,622 

591,064 

604,654 

1,195,718 

156-8 

Clare  County      . 

1,294 

62,788 

61,071 

123,859 

95-7 

Cork 

2,890 

218,596 

218,045 

436,641 

1511 

Kerry      „ 

1,853 

90,834 

88,085 

178,919 

96-:) 

Limerick  County 

1,064 

78,415 

80,148 

158,563 

149G 

Tipperary      ,,    . 

1,659 

86,582 

86,300 

172,882 

104-2 

Waterford     „    . 

721 

47,910 

50,220 

98,130 

136-1 

Total  of  Munster  . 

9,481 

585,125 

583,869 

1,168,994 

123  2 

Province  of  Ulster. 

Antrim  C^untj'  . 

1,237 

200,285 

227,683 

427,968 

345-1 

Annagh      ,, 

512 

68,258 

74,798 

148,056 

279- 

Cavan         „       . 

746 

56,635 

55,044 

111,679 

149- 

Donegal      ,, 

1,870 

91,161 

94,050 

185,211 

99- 

Down          ,, 

957 

126,108 

140,785 

266,893 

278- 

Fermanagh,, 

715 

37,279 

36,758 

74,037 

103- 

Londonderry  County . 

816 

72,894 

78,772 

151,666 

185- 

Monaghan          ,, 

500 

42,637 

43,452 

86,089 

172- 

Tyrone               ,, 

1.260 

84,383 

86,895 

171,278 

135 

Total  of  Ulster      . 

8,613 

779,640 

838,237 

1,617,877 

187 

Province  of  Connaught. 

1 

1 

Cfalway  County  . 

!     2,452 

107,957 

106,299 

214,256 

87 

Leitrim      ,, 

619 

39,557 

38,822 

78,379 

126 

Mayo          ,, 

I      2,126 

107,118 

111.288 

J     218,406 

102 

Roscommon  County   . 

i         949 

'       57,860 

56,334 

t      114,194 

120 

1  Sligo 

721 

48,755 

;        49,583 

98,338 

136 

rr«*«l   «f /'^..^oiT,!,* 

R   QftT 

Q«1    O/lT 

1       oa<,t  ooii 
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The  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  the  census  of  1891  was  872,669,  against 
914,108  in  1881,  and  961,380  in  1871.  The  decrease  in  the  decennial  period 
1881-1891  amounted  to  4*6  per  cent. 

Of  uninhabited  houses,  there  were  58,257  at  the  census  of  1881,  and 
65,717  in  1891,  representing  an  increase  of  12*8  per  cent  in  uninhabited 
houses ;  in  1881  there  were  1,710  houses  building ;  in  1891  there  were 
2,568. 

The  population  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  larger 
towns : — 


In  Towns  uf 


I- 


!  Over  100,000 
Between  50,000  and  100,000 
20,000  and    50,000 
.    „        10,000  and    20,000 

Total 


No.  of 
Towns 

2 
1 
5 
9 


Inhabitants 

510,605 

75,070 

143,657 

113,438 


17   I   842,770 


Per  cent.  ofTotal 
I     Popnlation 

10-8 
1-6 
3-0 
2-4 


17-9 


In  Ireland,  in  1891,  there  were  only  three  cities  with  over  50,000  in- 
habitants, viz.,  Dublin,  with  254,709,  but  861, 891  within  the  metropolitan  police 
district  (849,688  in  1881)  ;  Belfast,  255,896;  Cork,  75,070  ;  Limerick  had 
37,072  inhabitants  ;  Londonderry,  82,898  ;  Waterford,  21,693. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  in  1881 :  — 


Professional  class 

Domestic         ,, 

Commercial     ,, 

Agricultural     ,, 

Industrial        ,, 

Indefinite  and  non-productive 


Total 


Males 

Females 

Total 

136,489 

62,195 

198,684 

34,068 

392,093 

426,161 

70,761 

1,494 

72,245 

902,010 

95,946 

997,956 

428,578 

262,931 

691,509 

961,381 

1,826,900 

2,788,281 

2,533,277 

2,641,559 

5,174,836 

4.  Islands  in  the  British  SecLs. 

The  population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  was  foimd  to  be  as 
follows  at  the  census  of  April  5,  1891 : — 


Islands 


I 


,        Area 
square  miles  I 


Population 
81         i         1891 


Isle  of  Man      . 

220 

53,558 

55,598 

Cliannel  Islands 

Acres 

Jersey   .         .  t 

28,717 

52,445 

54,518 

Guernsey,  &c.  , 

12,605 

35,257 

37,754 

Total 


Population  ,     ,  I 

per  sq.  mile  I     Increase     , 


252-7 


189,307    141,260    147,870 


3-8 

4-0 
7-0 

Vf 
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The  following  were  the  nural)ers  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  at  each 
of  the  four  censuses  ofl861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891  :— 


Islands 

1861 

52,469 

55,613 

29,850 

4,932 

583 

1871 

54,042 

'      56,627 

,      30,685 

2,738 

546 

1881 

53,558 

52,445 

32,631 

2,048 

571 

1891 

Isle  of  Man 
Jersey      ... 
Guernsey,  Herm,  andJethou 
Aldemey. 

Sark  and  Brechon    .         .    , 
1 

Total. 

55,598 
64,518     ; 
35,339 
1,843     , 
572 

147,870 

143,447 

1    144,638 

141,260 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

1.  Birl/iSf  DecUfiSy  arid  Marriages. 
England  and  Wales, 


^''■*''  Popiiiatkm         Total  Births  \   Illegitimate    I        Deaths       '     Marriages 


—  I 


1886  I  27,521,780  903,216  ,   42,700  537,078  I  195,806 

1887  ,  27,826,798  886,017  42,770  '  530,577  '  200,175 

1888  28,135,197  879,263  40,730  510,690  i  203,456 

1889  28,447,014  885,179  40,627  517,968  213,696 

1890  28,762,287  869,937  38,412  562,248  ,  223,028 


The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  birthsjin 
1890  was  4*6  per  cent.,  having  gradually  diminished  from  7  per 
cent,  in  1845  ;  the  minimum  rate  in  1890,  3  per  cent,  in  Essex 
and  Middlesex  (extra  Metropolitan),  and  the  maximum  7*6  in 
Shropshire  and  Cumberland.  The  percentage  for  London  was 
3*8.     The  births  and  deaths  are  exclusive  of  still-born. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  born  in  England 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  as  1,038  to  1,000.  But  as  the  former 
suffer  from  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  latter,  the 
ecjuUibrium  between  the  sexes  is  restored  about  the  tenth  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed,  by  emigi*ation,  war,  and  perilous  male 
occupations,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  1,000  women,  of  all  ages, 
to  949  men  in  England. 
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Scotland, 


1886 

18S7 
18S8 
18S9 
1890 


T^^^n       !  Total  Births       Illegitimate 


3,949,393 
3,991,499 
4,034,156 
4,077,070 
4,120,547 


127,927 
124,376 
123,233 
122,770 
121,530 


10,506 

10,380 

9,991 

9,643 

9,167 


Deaths 

73,622 
74,500 
71,162 
73,203 
78,978 


Marriages 

24,469 
24,851 
25,281 
26,318 
27,441 


The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1890  was  7*5 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  2*7  per  cent,  in  Shetland  to  15*7 
per  cent,  in  Wigtown. 

Ireland. 


1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Estiiuatecl 
Population 


Total  Births      Illegitimate    i       Deaths 


Marriages 


4,889,498 
4,837,352 
4,777,545 
4,730,532 
4,681,173 


113,927 
112,400 
109,557 
107,782 
105,343 


3,076 
3,147 
3,124 
3,049 


87,292 
88,711 
85,962 
82,986 
86,165 


20,594 
20,800 
20,018 
21,478 
20,866 


The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1889  was  2*8 
per  cent,,  the  rate  varying  from  0*7  in  Connaught  to  4*4  in 
Ulster. 

2.  Emigration  and  Immigration. 

There  was  very  little  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
previous  to  1815,  in  which  year  the  number  of  emigrants  was  no 
more  than  2,081.  It  rose  gradually  from  12,510  in  1816,  to 
M,987  in  1819.  In  the  five  years  1820-24  there  emigrated 
55,030  individuals ;  in  the  next  five  years,  1825-29,  the  number 
WIS  121,084;  in  1830-34  it  rose  to  381,956;  but  sank  again  to 
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North  America,  the  United  States,  and  Australasia,  and  the 
total  number — the  latter  figure  including  the  comparatively  small 
number  going  to  other  than  these  three  destinations  (28,775  in 
1891)— in  each  of  the  years  from  1887  to  1891  :— 


Year 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


To  British 
North  America 

44,406 
49,107 
38,056 
31,897 
33,791 


To  the  Unitetl 
States 

296,901 
293,087 
240,395 
233,522 
252,171 


To  Australasia 

35,198 
31,725 
28,834 
21,570 
19,714 


Total 


396,494 
398,494 
342,641 
315,980 
334,451 


The  following  shows  the  number  of  British  emigrants  to  places 
out  of  Europe  in  1890  and  1891,  with  the  increase  or  decrease 


Year 


1890 
1891 


English 

139,979 
137,658 


Increase  or  Decrease    j    —2,321 


Scotch     I 

20,653 
22,211 

1,558     ' 


Irish 

57,484 
58,394 

910 


Total 
i  Uuit«d  Kingdom 

!         218,116 
I        218,263 

i  147 


The  number  of  persons  who  left  Ireland  in  1890  to  settle  in 
Great  Britain  was  4,472.  In  1890,  94,515  foreigners,  including 
16,807  children  and  infants,  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  the  year  1890  there  were  155,910  immigrants,  British  and 
foreign,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  315,980  emigrants,  left 
an  excess  of  160,070  emigrants.  As  regards  persons  of  British 
and  Irish  origin  the  immigrants  in  1890  numbered  109,470  which 
deducted  from  the  total  of  218,116  British  emigrants,  left  an 
excess  of  108,646  emigrants  of  British  origin. 


Beligion. 
I.  England  and  Wales. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Its  fundamental  doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  1562,  and  revised 
and  finally  settled  in  1571.  But  though  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
is  the  State  religion,  all  others  are  fully  tolerated,  and  civil  dis- 
abilities do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British  subjects. 
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The  Queen  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church, 
possessing  the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20, 
to  nominate  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  form 
being  to  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal 
licence,  or  conge  d^ilire,  to  proceed  to  the  election,  accompanied  by 
the  Queen's  letter  naming  the  person  to  be  elected  ;  and  afterwards 
the  royal  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  is  signified 
under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form  applies  only  to  the  sees  of 
old  foundation ;  the  bishoprics  of  Manchester,  St.  Albans, 
Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  and  Southwell  are  conferred  direct 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  Queen,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  her  name,  also  appoints  to  such  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  and  canonries  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 

There  are  2  archbishops  and  31  bishops  in  England.  The 
former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and  have 
also  each  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  they  exercise  epis- 
copal, as  in  their  provinces  they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  juris- 
diction. Under  the  bishops  are  30  deans,  85  archdeacons,  and 
613  rural  deans.  For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  Convocation,  consisting  of 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
These  councils  are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Queen's  mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must 
also  have  the  Queen's  licence  before  they  can  deliberate ;  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they  are 
binding  on  the  clergy;  so  that  their  real  power  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  census  of  1881  was  14,926. 
These,  however,  in  many  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  which,  during  the  present  century,  have  lost  their  old 
importance,  the  ancient  parishes  having  been  cut  up  in  many 
cases  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independent 
parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there  are  about  14,000 ; 
according  to  a  return  of  1882  the  Church  of  England  possessed 
14,573  registered  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  marriages  could 
be  solemnised.  Since  1818  the  Church  Building  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  have  formed  upwards  of  3,000  new  ecclesi- 
astical districts.  Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an 
incumbent  or  minister,  who  must  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  who 
is  known  as  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  according  to  his 
relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish.  Private  persons  pos- 
sess  the  right   of   presentation  to  about  8,500   benefices  •   the 
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patronage  of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  Queen,  the 
bishops  and  cathedrals,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  total  annual  income  of  Church 
property  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000/.,  most  of 
which  is  managed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
number  of  clergy  of  all  grades  (including  assistant  curates) 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  actually  doing  duty  in 
churches  is  returned  in  the  census  of  1881  at  21,663,  and  if  those 
who  fill  other  functions  be  added,  the  total  number  is  probably 
about  24,000. 

In  the  theory  of  English  law  every  Englishman  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  actually  claiming  membership  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  was  about  13,500,000,  leaving  about  12,600,000  to 
other  creeds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  marriage  registers  71  "6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  4*4  per  cent,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  24*4  to  other  bodies. 

There  are  many  Protestant  Dissenting  religious  bodies,  the 
most  prominent  being  Methodists  of  various  sects,  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  English  Pres- 
byterians. The  Methodist  body,  subdivided  into  members  of  the 
Old  and  New  Connexion,  Primitive  and  Free  Church  Methodists, 
Bible  Christians,  and  various  other  sects,  possess  about  15,000 
chapels  and  800,000  members ;  the  Independents  or  Congregation- 
alists 4,580  churches  and  stations,  2,730  ministers,  and  360,000 
members ;  the  Baptists  3,780  chapels,  1,874  ministers,  and  300,000 
members,  besides  in  each  case  the  families  of  members  and  other 
adherents.  There  are  altogether  280  religious  denominations  in 
Great  Britain,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given  in  to  the 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  the  total 
number  of  registered  chapels  in  1891  being  27,253.  According  to 
the  census  of  1881  there  were  9,734  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers 
in  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  (1887) 
is  estimated  at  1,354,000.  There  are  fifteen  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in   Enerland   and    Wales,  namftlv.   ««« 
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II.   Scotland. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in 
1688)  is  organised  on  the  presbyterian  system  of  government,  in 
which  the  clergy  are  all  equal,  none  of  them  having  pre-eminence 
of  any  kind  over  another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  parochial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  or  clergy- 
man, who  acts  as  president  or  moderator,  and  of  a  number  of  laymen 
called  ruling  elders.  There  are  in  all  84  presbyteries,  meeting 
frequently  throughout  the  year,  and  these  again  are  grouped  in 
16  synods,  which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against 
the  decisions  of  the  presbyteries.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
Scottish  Church  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  386 
members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  the  dilEerent 
presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities.  It  meets  annually  in 
May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  nobleman  known 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner),  sitting  for  ten  days,  the  matters 
not  decided  during  this  period  being  left  to  a  Commission. 

The  number  of  parishes,  old  and  new  (1891),  is  1,338,  and 
the  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  1,685  ;  the  total 
number  of  clergy,  with  and  without  charges  or  appointments, 
exceeds  1,743.  The  parishioners  are  allowed,  under  certain 
regulations,  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  from  all  sources,  including  the  annual  value 
of  the  manses  and  glebes,  amount  to  about  350,000/.  per  annum. 
Since  1845  members  of  the  Church  have  erected  and  endowed 
churches  for  371  new  parishes,  the  value,  with  endowments,  being 
little  short  of  2,250,000/.  In  1890  voluntary  contributions  (m- 
dependently  of  over  200,000/.  derived  from  the  interest  of  invested 
contributions,  grants  from  two  trusts,  and  pew  rents  levied  in  450 
churches)  amounted  to  362,653/.  Exclusive  of  '  adherents,'  the 
Established  Church  in  1878  had  515,786  members  or  communicants. 
In  1889  the  number  was  593,393. 

The  Presbyterians  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  have  the  same  ecclesiastical  organisation  as  the  parent 
Church.  Of  these,  the  largest  body  is  the  Free  Church,  formed 
from  a  secession  in  1843,  with  1,140  ministers,  1,089  churches, 
340,000  members  or  adherents,  and  claiming  as  'population 
ccameded  with  the  Free  Church,  1,165,000  *  in  1891.  Its  income 
in  1890-91  from  all  sources  at  home  was  653,694/.  l^e 
aggregate  funds  raised  in  Scotland  for  all  purposes  during  the 
forty-four  years  from  the  Disruption  amount  to  19,000,000/. 
Next   is   the   United    Presbyterian    Church,   formed   from   the 
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amalgamation  of  several  bodies  of  seoeders,  one  dating  as  far 
back  as  1741,  with  605  ministers,  570  churches,  48  home  mission 
stations,  184,889  members  (besides  adherents),  and  an  income  in 
1890  of  381,622/.  There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  has 
7  bishops,  268  churches  and  missions,  and  266  clergy,  and  claims 
the  adherence  of  about  80,000  of  the  population. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  largely  of  late  years, 
chiefly  from  the  influx  of  Irish  population.  The  Jloman  Catholic 
Church  had  two  archbishops  and  four  bishops  in  Scotland  in 
1891,  356  priests,  and  338  churches,  chapels,  and  stations.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  estimated  at  326,000. 


III.  Ireland. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  arch- 
bishops, of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-three 
bishops.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
nominate  a  successor  to  the  vacaficy,  in  whose  favour  they  postu- 
late or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops  of  the  province  also  pre- 
sent the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  Pope.  The 
new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter  number  ; 
but  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the  cardinals.  The 
emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parish,  which  is  generally 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences  of  marriage,  &c.,  and  from 
the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribution  paid  by  incumbents  of 
parishes.  The  incomes  of  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly  from  fees,  but  principally  from 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other  voluntary  offerings.  In 
1891  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  returned  at  3,549,856, 
being  10*4  per  cent,  under  the  number  returned  in  1881. 

The    Church    of    Ireland   (Protestant    Episcopal),   formerly 
(1801-1870)  in  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  ceased  to  be 
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by  a  General  Hynod — bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  having  the  right 
to  vote  separately.     There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods. 

There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  census  of  1891,  446,687  Presby- 
terians, 55,235  Methodists,  17,017  Independents,  5,111  Baptists, 
3,032  Quakers,  1,798  Jewa 


Instruction. 

The  following  table  proves  progress  in  the  diffusion  of 
elementary  education,  by  indicating  the  percentage  of  persons 
in  England  and  Wales  who  signed  by  mark  in  the  marriage 
register  during  each  year  specified  : — 


Yew 

Males 

Female* 

Year 

MalcK 

Female 

1843       1 

32.7 

49  0        , 

1883 

1         12-6 

15-5 

1853 

30-4 

43-9 

1888 

'          8-3 

9-7 

18(i3 

23-8 

88  1 

1889 

7-8 

9  0 

1873 

18-8 

25-4        I 

1 

1890 

1          7-2 

8-3 

I 


In  London  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed  with  marks  in 
1890  was  4*2  per  cent.,  and  of  women  5*6.  Over  most  of  the 
South-eastern,  South  Midland,  Eastern,  Houth- western,  and  "West 
Bfidland  counties  the  proportion  of  males  who  signed  with  marks 
was  greater  than  females.  In  the  North  Midland  and  Northern 
counties  and  in  Wales  the  preponderance  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  males.  The  most  illiterate  counties  for  men  in  1890  were 
3Ionmouth  138,  Hertfordshire  131,  North  Wales  118,  Corn- 
wall 10-9,  Suffolk  120,  and  Cambridge  11  per  cent.  In  Scot- 
land, the  proportion  in  1889  was  4*30  per  cent,  of  men  and 
7*38  of  women.  In  1857  the  proportion  was  12*11  per  cent. 
males  to  2466  females.  In  Kinross-shire  all  males  and  all 
females,  and  in  Peebleshire,  Selkirkshire  and  Roxburghshire  all 
males,  signed  their  names.  In  all  the  divisions  except  the  N.W., 
West  Midland,  and  S.W.,  the  proportion  was  comparatively  low. 
The  two  most  ilhterate  counties  by  this  test  ai-e  Ross,  17*21  per 
cent,  males  to  41*23  per  cent,  females,  and  Inverness  with  13*16 
to  25*26.  In  Ireland  the  proportion  unable  to  sign  the  marriage 
r^iAter  in  1889  was  21*2  men  and  22  women.  In  1874  the  pro- 
portion was  30*1  men  and  36*4  women.  The  proportions  varied 
in  the  various  provinces  in  1889,  from  17  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  16  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Leinster  to  31  per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  29  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Connaught. 

The  highest  education  is  provided  for  in  Great  Bntain  and 
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Ireland  by  a  number  of  universities  and  detached  colleges.  With 
the  exception  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  Owens  College,  the 
Scotch  Universities,  and  Trinity  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland, 
most  of  the  other  institutions  have  been  founded  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  in  most  cases 
for  the  last  term  of  1891  : — 


r 


No.  of  Teach- '  ' 

Col-       ing    I  Student* 
It'gi's     Staff 


England  and  , 
Wales. 

f/niverffUies  :^ — 
Oxfoixl    . 
Cambridge 
Durham  . 
Colleges : — 
Abeiystwith    . 
I Bangor   . 
!  Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham    . 
Sheffield   .       . 
Birmingham    . 
liiistol     . 
Vanm    .         .    , 
Lampeter 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
London  : — 

University  . 

King's 


23 

19 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


86  ' 

3,212 

16 

3,029 

13 

224 

17 

151 

21 

114 

87 

81P 

343 

5053 

40  ' 

1,805* 

15  ' 

220^ 

25  i 

363« 

18 

372^ 

28 

2508 

8 

117 

82  ' 

949" 

46  1 

350 

56 
120 


966'^ 
465 '1 


Scotland. 

Universities : — 

Aberdeen 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
St.  Andrews 
Gollsffc : — 
University, 
Dundee  . 


Ikeland. 

University : —      ' 
Dublin  . 
Colleges : — 
Queen's,  Belfast  | 
, ,       Cork . 
,,      Gal  way  I 

Total  United 
Kingdom    . 


N«».  of  Ttach- 
Col-       Ing      StndeiitH 
leges     Staff 


35  914 

103  3,488 

64  2,109 

16  189 


19        158" 


74      1,193 


19 
17 
16 


450 
245 
111 


68     1,175  22,760 


1  Owens  College,  Manchester,  University   College,  Liverpool,  and   Yorkslure  CoUcgts 
Ix'eds,  arc  associated  togetlier  as  the  Victoria  Univei-sitv.  '-^  Inclnsive  of  61   women  • 

e^xclusive  of  .'iTO  evening  student*.  »  Including  18  professors  and  203  students     ati 

College  of  Medicine  ;  then;  were  besides  SIO  evening  students.  *  Including  day  ami 

evening  students.  3  Not  including  universitv  ejct^nsion  lectnres.  «  In  ati- 

dition    there  are    274  evenhig  student*.  7  in  addition  there  are  218  evening  stiu 

dents.  8  There  are  also  1,700  students  attending  evening  technical  classes.  »  In- 

eluding  evening  students.  lo  Exclusive  of  schocd.  n  Exclusive  of  school  an«t 

1,859  evening  students.  J-  Excluding  78  evening  students.  13  Trinity  Collojre. 

London  University  is  only  an  examining  body,  with  poorer  t^i 
grant  degrees  to  all  candidates  who  pass  its  examinations  ;  iu 
1890-91    it    had    51    exanntiftrR.   «tiH    in     IRQO    J.  Q«J.    ^^^i^^4.,. 
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Ij^Win,  seven  other  Catholic  colleges.  It  grants  degrees  in 
^ogy  and  philosophy,  and  sends  up  its  students  for  other 
agrees  to  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University. 

For  medical  education,  besides  the  faculties  attached  to  some 
w  the  universities  and  colleges,  there  are  medical  schools  atta<^hed 
to  the  hospitals  of  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England.  In  a  few 
w  the  colleges  female  students  are  admitted.  There  are,  besides, 
*  nniversity  colleges  for  ladies  :— Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
«ith  a  resident  teaching  staff  of  13,  and  44  outside  lecturers  and 
1*1  students,  in  1890 ;  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  with  5  resident 
lerturers  and  31  outside  lecturers  and  115  students  in  1891  ; 
mlMy  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  Oxford,  the  former 
»M^38  students  and  the  latter  with  48  students  in  1891. 
J«re  is  a  similar  College  (Bedford)  for  ladies  in  London  with 
-3  ktuiierH,  and  anothei-  in  Edinburgh. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  has  at  its 
J^tial  and  Branch  Institutes  (4)  a  teaching  staff  of  69,  with 
'-,0(W  students,  including  1,500  evening  students. 

^dle^lass  education   in   the   United  Kingdom  is  entiiely 

^rgantsed,  and  is  mainly  left  to  private  enterprise ;  no  com- 

Pp«.  trustworthy  statistics  are  available.     There  are  a  number 

^dowed  public  and  grammar  schools  in  England,  but  over  the 

<»Muet  of  these  schools  Grovernment  has  no  control. 

^  Am)rding  to  a  return  for  Scotland  relating  to  1890,  there 

*wem  that  year  43  higher  class  public  schools  under  Government 

^^pection,  at  which  examinations  were  held  for  leaving  certi- 

J'^  tbe  number  of  candidates  being  2,528,  and  the  number 

v2^  ^^^^  ^^»^^^-     ^«^  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate 

Jjotttion  Board,  with  a  yearly  income,  on  January  1,  1891,  of 

'^^M  whose  functions   are  to    examine   all   candidates  who 

I  ^^    ^-^^^^Ives.    In  1890,  5,236  pupils  (3,943  boys  and  1,293 

1.  fi^l  p^^Bted  themselves  for  examination,  as  (compared  with 
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provided  in  every  district  in  England  and  Wales  for  all  the 
children  resident  in  such  district  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen,  and  a  similar  Act  lias  been  applied  to  Scotland.  In 
1891,  by  a  fee  grant  of  ten  shillings  for  each  child  between  three 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  average  attendance,  to  be  paid,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  managers  of  public  elementary  schools 
willing  to  receive  such  aid,  education  was  rendered  practically 
free  in  England  and  Wales.  If,  after  a  year  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act,  the  free  school  accommodation  in  any  district  is 
insufficient,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied.  In  Scotland,  in 
1889,  by  a  capitation  grant,  education  was  made  free  for  the 
compulsory  standards  ;  an  age  limit  (5-14)  has  now  (1891)  been 
introduced.  On  April  1,  1891,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
2,287  School  Boards,  embracing  a  population  of  16,580,279,  and 
777  School  Attendance  Committees,  embracing  a  population  o5 
9,394,160. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  returns,  relating  to 
the  Primary  Schools,  both  Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools, 
under  inspection  in  Great  Britain,  gives  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
education  within  the  years  1885-1890  : — 


YeHiti  ended  AugUBt 

1        Number  of 
Schoolu 
**'     1         Inspected 

Nninber  of  Children' 

who  can  bo         1 

AccommodaUKl     • 

Enqlamd  and  Walks 

4,998,718        i 

.5,145,292 

.5,278,992 

5,356,554        • 

5,440,441 

5,539,285 

Average  Number 

of  Children 

in  Attendance 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

18,895 
19,022 
19,U4 
.   1          19,221 
.   '          19,310 
19,419 

3,371,325 
3,438,425 
3,527,381 
3,614,967 
3,682,625 
3,717,917 

Scotland 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

.   !          3,081 
3,092 
3,111 
3,105 
3,116 
3,117 

660,101         1 

691,405 

677,984 

687,297        i 

706,085 

728,840 

455,655 
476,890 
491,735 
496,239 
503,100 
519,738 
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Society  or  the  Church  of  England  ;  551  were  Wesleyan,  946  Roman  Catholic, 
1,365  British,  ludenominational,  and  other  schools.  In  Scotland,  2,651  wore 
public  schools,  62  were  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  166  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  rest  with  other  1x)dies  or  undenominational : 
total  receiving  Goreniment  grant,  3,117.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1891 
there  were  44  training  colleges,  with  3,310  students  ;  and  in  Scotland  7 
polices,  with  869  students. 

Sementary  education  in  Ireland  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  1>ody  of 
*  ( -ommiasioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.'  The  following  tahle  will 
show  the  progress  of  elementary  schools  during  the  past  six  years  : — 


Tear  eocled 
Dec  SI 

1885 
1886 
1887 


SdioolBin 
Operatioii 

7.936 
8,024 
8,112 


Average 
Attendance 


502,454 
490,484 
515,388 


Tear  ended 
Dec  31 

1888 
1889 
1890 


SchooLiin 
Operation 

8,196 
8,251 
8,298 


Average     | 
Attendance  i 


493,883 
507,865 
489,144 


In  1890  there  were  in  Ireland  4  training  colleges  with  599  students. 
Annual  grants  to   primary  schools  (for  examination   and  attcnjlance  of 
scholars  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain)  for  the  years  specified  : — 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gt.  Britain  (var.) 


1887 

£ 

3,079,685 

445,845 

886,051 

419,508 


1890 


\         £  '        £  £ 

13,110,210  ,3,245,450  i3, 326, 220 
!     474,759  I    488,686  i    493,354 
911,792  I    902,333  j    902,391 
I      426,004  ;    433,748  |    439,506 


United  Kingdom     4,831,089  i  4,925,765    5,070,217  5,161,471 


£         ' 

3,415,183  ' 

522,951  . 

958,063 

454,803  I 

.  -       -         i 

5,851,000  i 


In  addition  to  the  grant  these  schools  derive  an  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees,  local  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources,  amoimting 
for  Enj^and  in  1890  to  4,286,154?.  ;  for  Scotland  to  627,231/.,  and  for  Ireland 
to  126,545/. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

England  and  Wales. 

The  principal  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  i)etty  sessional 
courts,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
aol  delivery,  more  popularly  known  as  'assizes,'  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court-  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty  sessional  court 
house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  aldennan  of  the  City  of  London,  or  any  raetro- 
lM)litan  or  horough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting  in 
a  court  house,  constitute  a  petty  sessional  court.  The  cjourta  of  auarter  sessions 
are  held  four  times  a  year  by  the  justices  of  the  county.  Similar  coui-ts  mn 
be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called  'general  sessions.'  Two  justires 
constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger  number  attend.  Certain  l^oroughs  have 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in 
opatter  sessions  assembled,  in  which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  judge. 
The  aasize  courts  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns  throughout  the 
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foiiiitry  by  '  commiiwioners  *  nominated  by  the  Crown.      Theae  ooniraissioneTs 
are  generally  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Jiistico, 
but  sonietinies  Queen's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  a])pointed.     The  trial 
takes  ]»lare  Iwforc  a  single  commissioner.     The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  tho 
court  of  oyer  and  tenniner  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  CityJof  London  and  a  largo 
sun-ounding  district.     The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twelve  times 
a  year,  an<l  more  often  if  necessary.     The  Recorder  and  the  C^ommon  Sei^geant, 
and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  necessary,  the  judge  of  the  (^ty  of 
London  Court,  sit  on  tho  first  two  days,  after  which  they  are  joine<l  by  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for  whom  the  more  serious  cases  are 
reserved.      A  petty  sessional  court   deals  summarily  with  minor  offences. 
Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually  investigated  by  a  petty  sessional 
court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.     To  every  sessions, 
assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal  Couit  the  sheriff  cities  24 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more 
than  23  are  sworn  and  coiLstitute  a  grand  jury.     The  grand  jury  examines  tVko 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  ac^cused  i>erson,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they  think  ?i  prima  fa4^ie  case  for  trial  is  mailo  out 
they  endorse  the  bill   *a  true  bill.'     All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which 
come  before  a  court  of  summaiy  juristUction,  take  place  l)efore  a  judge  and  a 
petty  juiy  of  twelve  men.     Except  on  some  highly  technical  jioint  of  proceduTc 
there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases.     No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
crime  after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  '  not  guilty. '    On  a  conviction  the  judgf 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court  fo 
Crown  Cases  Reserved.     This  Court  is  formed  by  five  or  more  judges  of  tht 
High  Court,  and  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affinn  the  judgment.     The  only  othc 
method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the  royal  prerogative 
exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretaiy,  by  which  a  sentence  can  \ 
modified  or  annulled.     Nominally  aU  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Queei 
butin  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Cabinet  minister,  ex-officio  presidei 
of  theHouse  of  Lords,  and  goes  out  with  the  ministr}')  and  the  Lonl  Chief  Justi 
are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  oth 
judges  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Scotland. 
The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Sco^tlai 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less  i 
quently,  as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinbui^h  or  1t\  - 
circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  oi-  xn 
preside  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance.  It  is  the  only  competent  oonrt 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  of  messen^ 
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In  Ireland  i^rsons  charged  with  rrinie  are  first  brought  Iwforo  the  jtctty 
^•shIous  c^urt,  whicli  must  consiHt  of  at  least  two  onlinarv  justl<»0K  of  the  |»oa«'C', 
one  of  whom  nmy  Ite  a  sti|>ondiaiy  -ronnnonly  called  a  i-esideiit  magistrate 
Then  if  the  chai^  lie  trirting  it  may  l)e  dispoHed  of,  the  |iri.soner,  if  ronvieterl, 
1ia\  ing  a  light  of  aj»|>eal  to  the  ([uailer  sesHions  or  i-ecorder'H  iouit  (aeconlnig 
as  it  is  in  a  Ijorougli  or  in  the  county),  proviiled  he  is^fined  more  than  twenty 
shilliugsor  .sentence<l  to  a  longer  impri»onment  than  one  month  (l*etty  Sessions 
Act,  set\  24).  If  the  charge  lie  of  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  l»e 
dumiis86d  or  sent  for  trial  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  i-ecorder's  court,  or  to  the 
assizes,  as  in  England.  There  is  this  differenc^e,  however,  l>etween  quarter 
seasions  in  Ireland  and  in  England  :  in  England  they  are  presided  over  by  an 
un^iairl  chairman,  who  need  not  l)e  a  lawyer  and  who  is  eiecte<l  by  his  fellow 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they  are  presided  over 
by  a  paid  oflScial,  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  decision  on  points  of  law  binds 
the  court,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil 
biU  court  of  the  county,  which  coiTesponds  to  the  English  coimty  court.  The 
assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  In  the  quarter  serious,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes  the  trial  is  by 
jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  Under  the  Crimes  Act 
witnesses  and  persons  suspected  of  (^rlroe  may  be  interrogated  l)efoi'e  a  secret 
court  of  inquiry  ;  but  admissions  then  made  are  not  evidence  against  the 
persons  making  them,  l^risonors  may  hei  convicted  before  two  resident  magis- 
trates specially  appointe<l  to  hear  cases  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  in  cases 
where  the  sentence  exceeds  a  month,  convicted  persons  have  a  right  of  ap|>eal 
to  the  county  chairman  at  quarter  sessions. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  and  convicte<l,  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  follows  in  the  five  vean*  from  1886  to 
1890:— 

England  and   Wales. 


—w    ' 

Cominittetl  for  Trial 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Convioto<l 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

11,763 
11,162 
11,678 
10,192 
10,075 

2,211 
2,130 
2,072 
1,907 
1,899 

Scotland. 

13,974 
13,292 
13,750 
12,099 
11,974 

10,686 

10,338 

10,561 

9,348 

9.242 

Committed  for  Trial 

^1 

Y.«r 

Males 

1          Femalos 

Total 

'      Convict  c«l 

1886 
1887 

1888 
1889 
1890 

2,062 
1,990 
2,001 
1,822 
1,907 

375 
367 
351 
412 
407 

2,437 
2,357 
2,352 
2,234 
2,314 

i         1,838 
1,843 
1,753 
1,723 
1,928 
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Ireland. 


rear 

Males 

2,601 
2,309 
1,821 
1,801 
1,728 

Committed  for  Trial 
Females          1 

^"427       -^ 

885           1 

867           1 

880           ' 

1           833           i 

Total 

Convicted 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

3,028 
2,694 
2,188 
2,181 
2,061 

1,619 
1,411 
1,220 
1,225 
1,198 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  :t- 


Year 


1880 
1886 
1887 


!  England  ,i 

\       and         Scotland  I    Ireland     '      Tear 

I  Wales         > 


31,488 
36,477 
36,912 


3,484 
3,824 
3,892 


12,679 
13,957 
13,977 


1888 
1889 
1890 


Scotland  I    Ireland 


3,986  18,934 
4,041  '  18,951 
4,103   13,921 


Panperiflm. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be  relieved  in 
their  own  houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Bq^d,  through  Boards  of 
(luardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  For  the  administration  of  the  law  the 
country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  unions  or  parishes.  The  funds  are 
obtained  in  the  different  parishes  or  unions  by  means  of  a  poor-rate  levied  on 
the  occupiers  of  property  of  all  kinds,  determined  by  the  local  authorities 
accordingly. 

The  Mlowing  table  shows  the  total  amount  exjjended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
for  the  five  years  (ended  March  25  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  May  14  for 
Scotland)  1886-90 :— 


Year 

1  England  &  Wales 

1 

Scotland       | 

Ireland 

Total  U.K. 

1               ^ 

^             i 

£ 

£ 

1886 

1       8,296,230 

894,077 

1,289,024 

10,479,331 

1887 

8,176,768 

899,135 

1,376,010 

10,451,913 

1888 

8,440,821 

887,867 

1,390,994 

10,719,682 

1889 

1      8,366,477 

882,836 

1,446,171 

10,695,484 

1890 

1       8,434,345 

874,389      , 

1,409,280 

,      10,718,014 

The  number  of  paui)ers,  exclusive  of  vagrants  and  '  casual  poor '  in  receipt 
of  i-elief  in  the  several  unions  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  was  as 
follows,  on  January  1,  for  the  five  years  from  1887  to  1891  : — 
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j 

Jannufjl 

Number 
of  Uniorw 

and 
Parishes 

Abll'lSdied           pother 

Total 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

647 
647 
647 
647 
648 

110,229 

112,583 

104,817 

97,745 

98,794 

707,060 
712,976 
706,315 
689,800 
676,111 

817,289 
825,509 
810,132 
787,545 
774,905 

The  number  of  registered  paupers  and  their  dependents,  exclusive  of  casual 
poor,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  parishes  of  Scotland  during  the  five 
yean  from  1886  to  1890,  on  May  14  in  each  year,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 

table  :— 


Tear 


Number  of 
PariBhes 

886 
886 
886 
886 
886 


Paapers 


58,898 
58,683 
58,479 
58,232 
57,426 


Dependenta 

38,915 
33,388 
33,514 
32,686 
31,180 


Total 

92,818 
92,071 
91,998 
90,918 
88,606 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  and 
the  total — including  others  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums — in  receipt 
of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  January  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1887  to  1891 :— 


Year 
(Jain»r>) 

/ndoor  Paupers 

Outdoor  Paupers 

Total 
including  Asylums 

,        1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891         1 

47,390 
48,236 
46,364 
44,653 
42,601 

66,015 
64,834 
62,760 
62,213 
63,426              1 

113,241 
118,947            : 
109,957 
107,774 
106,972 

Finance. 
I.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated 
and  actual  Imperial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1880,  and  the  fxxe 
years  1887-88  to  1890-91  inclusive  :— 
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1 

Revenhe I 

Year  ended 
March  31 

1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

EHtiuiated 
1u  the 
Budget* 

1         81,161,000 

'        89,869,000 

88,135,000 

86,827,000 

1        86,150,000 

87,610,000 

Eatlniatetl 
in  the               1 
Budget*             1 

Actual  Receipt* 

into  the 

Exchequer 

£ 
i         79,344,098 
:         90,772,758 

89,802,254 
i         88,472,812 
i         89,304,316 

89,489,112 

;          Mi.n*  (  +  ) 
orle8s(-) 
j      than  Estimates 

r    ^ 

1       -1,816,902 
+     903,758 
+  1,667,254 
+  1,645,812 
+  3,154,316 
+  1,879,112 

Expenditure  i 

Actual  Pay- 
menta  out  of 
the  Exchequer 

& 

82,184,797 

89,996,752 

87,423,645 

87,683,830' 

86,083,314 

87,732,855 

Year  ended 
March  31 

More  (  + ) 
orlessT-) 
than  Budget 

1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

t 

£              ; 
84,105,871        1 
90,869,282 
88,036,259 
87,024,061 
85,966,827 
87,377,000 

-1,921,074 
-     872,530 
-.    612,614 
+     659,769 
+     116,487 
+     355,855 

1  By  the  system  now  adopted,  these  items  tixclude  Array  and  Navy  '  Extra  Receipt*  '  and 
the  contributions  by  India  for  *  Military  Charges.' 

'•i  Inclusive  of  special  expenditure,  amounting  to  £2,00P,958  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  conversion  of  debt. 


The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows 
the  differences  (surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1880  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 


1880 
1887 
1888 


Surplus  (  +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 


-2,840,699 
+  776,006 
+  2,378,609 


Year 


1889 
1890 
1891 


Surplus  (  +  ) 
or  Deficit  (  -  ) 


£ 
+     788,982 
+  3,221,002 
-1-1,756,2.57 


The  imperial  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  (under 
the  six  heads  specified  in  the  following  table),  which  in  1890-91 
produced  73,578,000/.,  or  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  re- 
maining sixth  is  subdivided  into  five  heads  as  below. 
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Year  ending  March  31,  ISDl. 


S<inrces  iif  Revrnur 


L  ("ustomR — 
Tohaofio     . 
Tea  . 
Runi 

Brandy     . 
Other  spiritH 
Wine 

C^nriants    . 
Coffee 
Raisins 
Other  articles 

ii.  Excise — 
Spirits 
Beer 

Licence  duties 
Railways   . 
Other  sources 


iii  Stamps  (excluding  Fee 
Stamps,  kc.) — 

Probate  duty 

Legat^  duty 

TVeds 

Receipts*    . 

Succession  duty 

Estate  duty— 
Pereonaltv 
Realty.    '      . 

Bills  of  exchange 

Patent  medicine 

Licences,  &c. 

Marine  insurance 

Other  sources 

JT.  Und  Tax    . 

V.  House  Duty . 

^  Income    and    Property 

Tax.        .        .        -^ 

Total  Produce  of  Taxes 
y't  Post  Office  , 


Not  Receipts 


Exchequer' 
R«'celpt8 


Biiilget 
Kstimatt; 
I801.P2 


£ 
9,536,234 
3,418,562 
2,420,630 
1,408,103 

869,537  , 
1,318,162 
118,334 
182,006  I 
156,893 
325,446  , 


-19,758,907  19,480,000  19,700,000 


!l5,474,288 
9,781,897  I 
3,590,187  t 
324,117 

8,479  ; 


-129,178,468  |24,788,000  ,25,300,000 


4,827,337  I 
2,626,016 
2,661,724 
1,111,630  I 
1,209,227 

1,125,620 
68,758 
754,693 
225,701 
162,729 
147,948 
906,117 


-15,827,498  13,460,000 
1,025,764  1,030,000 


1^460,000  i 
•  1,030,000 

—  1,526,763  ]  1,570,000  '  1,450,000  ' 

—  13,143,932  113,250,000  13,750,000  \ 


—         ',80,456,332 


73,578,000  74,680,000  ' 


—  9,843.269  ;  9,880,000  il0,120,000  | 
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Sources  of  Reveni'E 


X.  Interest  on  Purchase- 
money  of  Suez  Canal 
Shares,  kc. 

xi.  Miscellaneous — 
Fee  Stamps 
Revenue  Departments 
Civil  Departments 
Bank  of  England 
Post    OflSce    Savings 

Banks    . 
Various  »  . 


Total  non-tax  Revenue 
Total  Revenue 


Year  ending  March  31, 1891 
Net  Receipts 


Exchequer! 
Receipts 


Budget 
Eatiniate 
1801.92 


^ 

£        '         £                  £ 

— 

241,935  1   241,935  !   220,000 

809,860 

129,684 

1,588,679 

163,754 

36,050 
251,150 

2,979,177  2,979,177  2,500,000 

15,887,576  15,911,112  16,750,000 

96,343,908  89,489,112  90,430,000 

The  national  expenditure  falls  under  three  categories  :  (1)  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  28,703,000/.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt;  (2)  the  Army  and  Navy,  31,686,000/.  ;  and  (3) 
the  Civil  Services,  including  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue 
27,345,000/.,  for  1890-91. 


Branches  of  ExpsNDmjRE 


i.  National  Debt  Services  : —  I 
Interest  of  Funded  Debt  .  j 
Terminable  Annuities  .  ' 
Iiiterest  of  Unfunded  Debt  I 
Management  of  Debt  .  I 
New  Sinking  Fund  .        .  i 

(' 

ii.  Suez  Canal  Exchequer  Bonds  | 

Cape  Railway  Exchequer  ' 

Bonds  .        .        .         .  I 

ill.  Naval  Defence  Fund  .         .   , 
iv.  Other  Consolidated    Fund 
Services  : —  | 

Civil  List 

Annuities  and  Pensions  .  I 
Salaries  and  Allowances  .  , 
C^onrts  of  Justice,  Salaries 


Year  ending  March  81,  1891 


£ 

15,998,486 

6,549,871 

988,089 

191,912 

1,271,642 


Budget  Esti- 
mate 1891-92 


200,000 
7,000 


410,000 

349,838 

88,377 

501,473 


25,000,000 


207,000 
1,428,571 


25,000,000 


200,000 
1,430,000 
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Brandies  of  BxPKNDiruRK 


Year  ending  March  31,  1891 


Badget  Esti- 
mate 1891-92 


Miscellaiieoiis  . 

Total  Ck>nsolidate<l  Fuu«l  ' 
Services     . 

V.  Army        .         .         .         .   i 
vi.  Onliiaucc  Factories    . 

vii.  'SsLvy         .         .         .         .  i 
viii.  Civil  Services 

ix.  Chistoms  and  Inland  Revenue 
X.  Post  Office 

xi.  Telegraph  Service 
xii.  Packet  Service  . 

Total  Supply  Services    . 

Additional  expenditure  : — 
Barrack  construction    . 
Education    .... 
Gold  coinage 

Total  Additional  Ex^)enditH^t^ 

Total  Expenditure 

Surplus  Income    . 


492,789 


£ 


1,842,632  I  1,666,000 
28,478,103  I  28,296,000 


17,550,023  I 
10,000 


,  17,660,023  !  17,545,000 

,  14,125,368  i  14,216,000 

16,040,131  i  16,641,000 

2,643,447  ;  2,694,000  , 

5,682,562  !  5,924,000  | 

I  2,272,000  I  2,422,000 

706,230     708,000 


69,029,751  I  60,149,000 


226,000 


I 
600,000  I 
920,000 
400,000 


226,000  ■  1,820,000 
87,782,855  '  90,264,000 


1,756,258 


166,000 


The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1892,  have  for 
comparison  been  embodied  with  tlte  two  preceding  ffeneral  tables.  Some  of 
the  original  estimates  have,  however,  been  increased  by  subsequent  supple- 
mentary votes. 

Further  Details  of  the  Budgei. 

Aniiy. — The  net  cost  of  the  British  army,  according  to  the  estimates  for 
1891-92,  is  17,545,3002.  Including  appropriations  m  aid,  amounting  to 
2,844,207/.,  the  gross  estimate  was  20,389,607/.  The  following  table  shows 
the  net  estimates  for  1891-2,  as  compared  with  those  for  1890-91  : — 

Army  EsriMATi-a. 


I.  Effective  Servues  : — 

Hegula/r  forccH  and  army  reserve : 
General  staff  and  regimental  |)ay,  &c. 
Chaplains'  de])artment   . 
Staff  of  military  prisons,  &c. 
Army  reserve  .... 

Medical  EstablufhmcuUi  . 


1890-91  1891-92 

£  £ 

5,012,210  5,017,686 

57,676  58,034 

28,530  28,180 

492,300  r»28,800  i 

291,200!  292,800 
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Auxilifvn/  forces  : 
Militia  .' 

Yeomaiuy  cavalry 
Volunteer  corjw 


Comviissiiriat  : 
Transiwit  and  itMnoiints 

l*ix) visions,  forage,  kr 

Clothing 

AVarlike  and  other  stores 

JVorkSf  btUIdingSy  li-c.  with  super  intend  ituj 

Vai-ious : 

Military  education  .... 
Miscellaneous  services  .... 
War  Office 


Total  effective  services 


II.  Non-Effk(tive  Srkvices  :— 

ifjficers^  <tr.  ; 
Rcwanls  for  di.stiiiguislied  servicers 
Half]>ay         .... 
Retired  my  and  gmtuitios 
Widows  i»cnsions  and  allowances 
IViLsions  for  wounds 
Retired  allowances,  au.xiliary  forces 


Xon-commuixmird  oJic:rs  ami  men,  <(r. 

ln-i»cnsions 

Out-pensions 

Rewanls  for  distinguished  services  . 
Willows*  inmsions,  kv.    . 
SuiKM-annuation  allowances,  &c. 


1890-91 

1891-92 

£ 

£ 

540,070 

74,460 

940,470 

540,000 

74,400 

761,000 

646,900 
2,642,804 

820,600 
2,049,604 

665,200 

631,700 
2,605,000 

820,600 
1,847,100 

716,700 

112,500 

99,596 

258,080 

112,500 
160,900 
257,900 

14,735,200 

14,453,300 

10,120 

11.130 

77,480 

75,530 

1,276,363 

1,275,400 

133,  J65 

133,763 

12,467 

13,330 

43,039 

41,917 

30,700 

31,657 

1,336,000 

1,340,600    , 

7,680  ' 

6,185 

2,286 

2,358    , 

162,600 

160,100 

3,092,200 


Total  non-effective  sci-vices 

Total  effective  and  non-effective  services      1 7, 827, 400 

Net  decrease,   1891-92         ...  — 


3,092,000 

17,545,300 

282,100 


Navi/. — The  net  cast  of  the  Navy,  according  t«  the  estimates  for  ISftl   Q»? 
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1890-91         1891-92 
I.  Effective  SEBvich>>.  £  £ 

Wages  of  Officers  auil  Seaiueu  aud  Royal  MaiiucM  3,312,500  3,404,000 

Victualling aud  Clothing 1,103,200  1,145,800 

MeiUcal  Establishments 125,200  I  122,700 

Martial  Law 11,900  11,700 

Educational  Services 71,800  76,500 

Scientific  Services 57,900  61,300 

Royal  Naval  Reserves 152,100  153,100 

Shipbuilding,  Repairs,  &c 4,630,000  4,875,300 

Na\'al  Amiamenta 1,463,500  1,528,700 

•     Works,  Buildings,  kv 445,800  417,600 

'     Miscellaneous  Services 133,400  I  140,400 

Admiralty  Office 220,500!  221,100 

Total  effective  services     .         .         .      1 1 ,  727. 800  |  1 2, 1 57, 200 

II.  Non-effective  Sekvicks.  ' 

Half-my,  Reserved,  and  Retired  Pay  .  793,500  j       779,200 

Xaval  Pensions,  &c 933,400  i        924,700 

Civil  Pensions,  &c 330,700  '       319,200 

Total  non-effective  services    .  2,067,600;    2,023,100, 

111.  Extra  Colonial  Estimate. 
Adilitional  Annuity,  for  service  in  Australasian 

waters 1,200  84,800 

Grand  total 13,786,600    14,215,100 

Net  Increase,  1891-92 428,500 

Civil  Serdce. — The  following  is  an  aljsti-act  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates 
for  1891-92,  showing  the  more  unportaut  items  of  exi>enditure  : — 

1.  Public  Jl^orks  and  Build'        £        !  Reformatories,  (J i-eat  Brit.  295,894 

in^    .         .         .         .  2,088,712     Other  expenses          .         .  159,270 

(Scotland  : — 

i  Courts  of  Justice      .         .  59, 854 

Law  Charges    .         .         .  62,279 

i^iisons    ....  92,700 

Other  exj>enses         .         .  46,424 

Ireland  :— 

Supreme  Court  of  J  udicaturc  1 1 7, 1 32 

Land  Connuissiou     .         .  98, 182 

( -ouu ty  Court  Officew,  &u.  119, 686 
Police  and  Constabularv  .   1,480,781 

iVisons    .         .         .    '    .  133,121 

I  Rcfonuatories,  in:.    .         .  113,010 

I  Other  ex iHjnscs         .         .  84,637 

Total  .         .   4,393,877 
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partinenU : 
L\  K.  and  England  . 
Scotland  .... 
Ireland     .         .         .         • 

1,934,946 

83,677 

278,638 

Total 

III.  LatP  and  JiuUice  : 
U.  K.  aud  England  : — 

Sup.  Court  of  Juilicaturc 

County  Courts 

Police  Courts 

IMsons,  Eng.  and  Col. 

2,297,161 

386,681 

431,100 

74,633 

638,490 
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IV.  EduaUion,  Science  and 

AH: 

United  Kiugdom  and  Eng- 

land :— 

£ 

Public  Education     . 

.3,919,132 

Science  and    Art  Dept. 

.    530,986 

British  Museum 

.    155,000 

National  Galleries    . 

.      16,606 

London  University   . 

.      15,305 

Other  expenses 

.      96,796 

Scotland : — 

Public  Education 

.     637,067 

National  Galleiy 

3,300 

Ii-uland  :— 

Public  Etlucation 

.     866,539 

National  Gallery      . 

2,501 

t^ueen'a  (ToUoges,  &c. 

5,758 

Total 

6,248,990 

\.  Foreign    and  Colonial 
Services : 


i: 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  407,857 
Colonial.-  .  .  .  169,616 
Other  services  .         .        73,880 


Total 


651,353 


VI.     Non- Effective      and 

Oliuritable  Services    .       646,024 


VIl.  Misccllaneons  .         .         189,912 

Omnd  Total  1^891-92    .  16,516,029 

I       Grand  Total  1890-91    .  15,901,513 

I       Net  increase  1891-92   .        614,516 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  above  given,  there  were  issues  to 
meet  expenditure  under  the  Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888,  and  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  1889,  1,719,000?.;  advances  for  purchase  of  bullion,  and  also 
under  Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888,  1,306,834?.  ;  issues  for  redeniption  of  debt, 
51,873,522?.  ;  temporary  advances  repaid,  5,600,000Z.  The  Exchequer  re- 
ceipts beyond  the  ordinary  income  included  repayment  of  advances  charffe<i 
on  Consolidated  Fund,  1,705,055/.  ;  money  raised  by  creation  of  debt, 
48,288,0007.  ;  and  temporary  advances  received,  6,600,000/.  ;  receipts  under 
the  Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888,  and  Naval  Defence  Act,  1889,  3,305,681/. 
The  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  March  31,  1891,  was  6,370,897/.,  the  total 
receipts  into  and  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  1890-91  amounted  to — 
Receipts,  154,603,109/.  (including  5,220,261/.,  the  balance  from  the  previous 
year) ;  and  Issues  148,232,212/ ,  exclusive  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer. 


11.  Taxation. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxe^s,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  since  1882  : — 

I  Year  ending        Tax      ;       Annual  Ex-     !  Year  ending!      Tax  Annual  Ex- 

March  31     I     per£     I  chequer  Receipt  ;    March  31  per  £     I  chequer  Receipt 


1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 


5rf. 
6irf. 

r,d. 

6d. 
8rf. 


£ 
9,945,000 
11,900,000 
10,718,000 
12,000,000 
15,160,000 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Sd. 
Id. 
U. 


£ 
15,900,000 
14,440,000 
12,700,000 
12,770,000 
13,250,000 


The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  j)rofit8  assessed  to 
the  income  tax  in  the  year  ended  April  5,  1890,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  669,358,613/.  :  in  1871  it  was  465,478,688/.  Of  theamount  for  1890 
the  share  of  England  was  572,128,525/.  ;  of  Scotland,  60,080,510/.  ;  of 
Ireland,  37,199,578/. 
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The  real  projHjrty  so  assessed  was  distributcfl  as  follows  : 


41) 


AsMised  to  Inoooie  Tax 


T 


^  r  England 
I  -J  Scotland 


1887  '           1888 

£  £ 

46,375,763  44,471,842 

7,099,580  !      6,824,100 

9,957,806  9,957,580 


Totel 


I  r  England 
I  i  Scotland 
X  Hreland 

Total 


'    62,433,149  i    61,268,622 

'  117,183,226  I  118,623,832 

.  1    12,614,842  I    12,716,904 

3,467,098  I   3,499,934 


133,265,166  ]  134,739,670 


1889  1890 

£  ,  £ 

42,274,444  |    41,795,694 

6,539,762        6,416,507 


9,940,928 

68,765,134 

120,613,683 

12,906,606 

3,602,666 

136,922,904 


9,941,799 

68,163,900 

121,907,494 

13,026,736 

8,667,392 

138,491,622 


1  Since  1877  only  incomes  of  and  above  150L  are  charged,  with  an  abatement  of  1201.  on 
those  under  400L 

The  annual  value  of  the  mines,  railways,  and  ironworks  assessed  to  the 
income  tax  was  as  follows  in  1890  : — 


England  . 
Seotland  . 
Ireland    . 


Minen  ,       Railways 

£  f  £ 

6,366,959  '  34,967,594 

1,076,793  '     4,211,581 

10,138  I     1,431,107 


Ironworks 


1,372,088    I 
261,910 


Total 


7,461,890       40,600,282         1,633,998 


The  annual  value  of  canals  was  assessed  at  3,218,821/.  ;  of  gasworks, 
5.402,345/.  ;  of  quarries,  876,927/.  ;  of  waterworks,  salt  springs,  and  alum 
works,  3,880,018/. 

The  following  statement  from  a  Return  on  Financial  Relations  (England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland)  shows  the  amount  contributed  in  taxes  by  each  of  tlio 
three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  imperial  sources  in  1890-91  : — 


Prom 
Imperial 
Sources 


igfau 


England 


By         I 
Scotland    | 


By 

Ireland 


'  Customs     . 
Excise 
Stamps 
Land  Tax  . 
HoQse  Duty 
Income  Tax 


.  I 


—  116,221,672 

—  17,921,724 
190,000    :11, 625,584 


-I- 


By 

Unit«Hl 
Kingdom 


£         I        £        .         £ 
1,963,584  2,294,744  Il9,480,000  i 
3,643,836  3,222,440  124,788,000 
,..,„-„,^w.  ,  1,162,944  1    581,472  13,460,000 

—  '      995,392  I        34,608  ~        '•  1,030,000 

—  !  1,476,899  I        93,101  I        —       i  1,670,000 
160,000     11,256,926  :  1,281,276  |    561,800  ,13,250,000 


Total  from  Taxes  ,    840,000     58,398,196  |  8,179,848 


6,660,456  73,578,000 


Percentage. 
P*^  head     . 


79-74      i      1117 
£2    0    3i  j  £2    0    64 


9  09  100  00 

£1    8   34!£1    18   IJ 
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The  lollowiug  table  shows  th^  net  receipts  of  duties  collected  iu  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1891,  for  local  authorities  by  Imperial  officers  assigned  to 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  as  prescribed  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment bet>\'eeu  1888  and  1890,  and  the  payments  made  to  Local  Taxation 
accounts  in  the  same  year  : — 


I                                      Additional  Booi;  ^  ,_„«_  Moiety  of  Pn>-  j 

I                 -                ,  &  Spirit  Duty  I^icenccs  i>ate  Dnty  Total 

I                                                  £  £             '  £  i  £ 

Net  receipts  .       1,300,471  3,359,737  2,413,668  7,073,876 

Payments :  I 

I       England  .          991,673  3,024,419  1,931,521  5,947,613 

1       Scotland                   180,854  310,000  260,084  i  700,938 

Ireland  .          113,065  —  212,796  325,861 

I  Total  Payments        1,235,592  8,334,419  2,40^,401  6,974,412 


III.  National  Debt. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly 
six  times  the  amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  Independence  of  the  United  States.  The  total  charge  for 
interest  and  management  was  then  only  a  little  over  4  J  millions 
sterling;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to  9. J  millions. 
The  twenty- two  years'  warfare  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815, 
added  23  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt, 
making  it  over  321  millions,  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  a 
million  in  1817,  in  the  year  of  consolidation  of  the  English  and 
Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date,  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  on 
the  whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years  of  the 
Russian  war.  The  annual  charge  for  interest,  ttc,  after  increasing 
to  nearly  30  millions  in  1883,  is  now  less  than  in  1857,  at  the 
close  of  that  wai%  by  2,603,448/. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  debt  from  its 
origin  to  the  year  1891  at  various  periods  : — 


Periods                                      ,       Principal  Annual  Charge  I 

it  £ 

National  Debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1688       .              664,263  39,8r»r>     , 

Increase  during  William  III. 's  reign     .         .  .      12,102,962  1,175,469 
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Poriixls 


Prin<*ii>al 


Annual  CharRp 


IVht  at  the  An'ossioii  of  Qupon  Anno,  jii  1702 

Increase  during    the   War    of   the    Siwiiinli 

Succession 


12,7«7.2>r.  1,215,821 


28,408,23;'. 


l,K17,8n 


At  tlic  accc^iou  of  rfcorge  I.,  1711 
Imrease  during  hw  reign      .... 

At  the  accession  of  George  II.,  1727     . 
Decrease  during  12  years  peace,  ending  1739 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War, 

1739 

Increase  during  the  war 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  1748   . 
Decrease  during  8  years'  peace 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 

War,  1756        .... 
Increase  during  the  war 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763  . 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace    . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 

1775 

Increase  during  the  war 

At  the  end  of  the  American  War,  1784 
Decrease  during  the  peace 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  War 

1792 

Increase  during  the  war 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802 
Increase  during  war  with  Napoleon 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1815  . 
Decrease  during  40  years 

At  commencement  of  Crimean  War,  1854 
Increase  during  the  war 

Debt  in  1857 

Decrease  since  the  Crimean  War  . 

Del.t  on  March  31,  1891 


86,175,400  8,068,185 

16,675,837     (-)  823,507 


52,850,797 
6,236,914 


46,618,888 
29,198,249 

75.812,132 
1,237,107 


74,575,025 
58,141,024 

182,716,049 
5.878,238 


126,842,811 
116,220,834 

243,068,145 
3,899,724 


239,663,421 
297,989,.'i87 


2,739,628 
708,744 


2,030,884 
1,134,881 

3,165,765 
412,199 


2,753,566 
2,279,167 

5,032,783 
829,214 


4,703,519 
4,887,787 

9,  .54 1,256 
109,077 


9,432,179 
10,886,372 


537,658,008  20,268,551 

323,386,041  12,377,067 

861,039,049  32,645,618 

91,956,.500  4,980,415. 


769,082,549 
89,026,178 

808,108,722 
124,037,763 


27,715,208 
884,836 

28,550,039 
3,343,039 


684.070,959       25,207,000 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  Gross  and  Net 


Liabilities  of  the  State  on  March  31,  1891.  £ 

Funded  Debt 379,472,082 

Estimated  Capital  of  Terminable  Annuities        .  68,458,798 

Unfunded  Debt         .......  36,140,079 


Other  Capital  Liabilities : 

Russian  Dutch  Loan      .        .         .         . 
Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies. 

ficieucy  on  November  20,  1890 
Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888  . 


684,070,959 


De- 


519,940 

565,339 
797,780 


Total  Gross  Liabilities. 
Sundry  Assets    . 


Total  Net  Liabilities 

Exchequer  Balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Ireland 


1,883,059 

685,954,018 
5,272,437 

680,681,581 


6,370,897 

The  whole  of  the  debt  amounts  to  only  14,712,346/.  more  than 
the  gross  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  income 
tax,  is  less  than  half  of  the  estimated  national  income,  and 
64,873,156/.  less  than  the  total  value  of  British  imports  and 
exports  for  1890.  It  is  about  18/.  2«.  6d.  per  head  of  the  present 
population,  and  the  annual  charge  is  13*.  4d.  per  head. 

rV.  Local  Taxation. 

The  total  amount  annually  raised  by  local  taxation  was  as  follows  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1888-89  : — 


Local  Taxes  : 
Direct,  levied  by  rates, 
and   gas  and    water 
undei-takhigs   . 
Indirect,  levied  by  tolls, 
dues,  &c. 


England 
and  Wales 


34,340,559 
.5,639,603 


Scotland 


3,498,608 
1,116,458 


Ireland 
£ 

2,912,099 
430,035 


United 
Kingdom 


£  I 

40,751,266  I 
7,186,096 
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Intheprcvious  year  the  total  receipts  were  67,114,401/.,  and  in  1867-68 
jMvwereonly  36,496,000/.  The  rates  levied  in  1888-89  by  the  Urban  Sani- 
WTMorities,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  amounted  to  7,631,043/.  ;  the 
pwrntesmEnriaud  amounted  to  8,866,973/.  ;  the  School  Board  rates  in 
^d  momM  to  2,631,344/.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was,  in 
yd  tnd  Wales,  54,741,275/.;  in  Scotland,  7,371,587/.;  in  Ireland, 
Wm.;  total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  66,589,916/ ,  against  67,451,736/. 
atteprenonsyear.  The  total  expenditui^  in  connection  with  the  relief  of 
yr  in  the  kingdom  was  10,315,672/.,  police,  sanitary,  and  other  public 
wnaabeorbed  82,582,947/.,  and  School  Boards,  6,774,896/. 


Defence. 

I.  Abmy. 

ine  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without 
jl»conBent  of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
'^90.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  of  troops  an 
^ell  as  the  cost  of  the  different  bi-anches  of  the  service  in  detail, 
J^ve  been  sanctioned  by  an  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tie  Secretary  of  State  for  War  frames  the  *  Army  Estimates,' 
»Mch  are  submitted  in  *  votes '  for  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
l^nuQons. 

Parliament  exei-cises  another  important  means  of  control  over 
«»anny,viz.,  by  passing  at  the  commencement  of  every  session 
an  ict  called  the  *  Army  (Annual)  Bill,'  investing  the  Crown 
*rt4  large  powers  to  make  regulations  for  the  good  government 
w  the  army,  and  to  frame  the  Ai-ticles  of  War,  which  form  the 
•oilitaiy  code. 

According  to  the  army  estimates  laid  before  the  House  of 
^^mxm  in  the  session  of  1891,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
^gdom— exclusive  of  India— during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
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BraiioheB  of  the  Military  Servicf 


General  and  Departmental  Staff. 
Geueral  staff 
Army  accountauts 
Chaplains'  department 
Meducal  department    . 
Veterinary  department 

Total  staff* 

Regiments. 

Cavaliy,  including  Life  and  Horse  Guards 
Royal  Horse  Artiflery 

Royal  Artillery 

Royal  Engineers  .... 

Infantry,  including  Foot  Guards 

Colonifld  Corps 

Departmental  corps 


1  I  Nou-commis-     o.„>,       , 

Officers  ,8ioned  Officers,'   ^"f.  *"*' 


Army  Service  Coqw 237 

Total  regiments 
Staff  of  Yeomaniy,  Militia,  and  Volunteera 

Miscellaneous  Establishments. 

Instruction  in  gunnery  and  musketry 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich    . 
Royal  Military  CoUcge,  Sandhui-st 

Staff  College 

Regimental  schools 


Other  establishments I     135 

Total  miscellaneous 
Total  regular  army 


Drummers,  4ec 

true 

317 

283 

3 

209 

451 

40 

86 

— 

622 

— 

' 

67 

6 

1   1 

1,301 

740 

44 

555 

1,369 

i 

11,392 

71 

146 

1,694 

770 

1,673 

18,635 

578 

1,165 

5,301   1 

2,790 

6,643 

78,463  ; 

171 

360 

4,704 

123 

839 

2,663  ; 

237 

867 

2,660  i 

5,295 

13,052 

125,502 

628 

6,292 

10 

27 

84 

1 
81  i 

19 

22 

5 

28 

24 

18 

6 

3 

1 

14 

186 

— 

229 


160 


479 


19 
124 


7,453  I     20,568        125,680 


The  total  number  of  horses  for  this  establishment  on  January 
1,  1891,  was  14,531. 

For  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  with  details  of  the  expen- 
diture, see  under  Finance. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  after  official  returns,  the  number 
of  officers,  rank  and  tile,  maintained  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  decennial  periods  since  the  year  1800  up  to  1870, 
and  during  the  last  two  yeai's,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every 
year : — 
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Year 

Cavalry 
14,003 

ArtlUery 
6,935 

,     Eugiiieera 
421 

lufontry  and  , 
j  Special  Corps  | 

Total 

1800 

49,386       1 

70,745 

1810 

20,405      j 

16,814 

974 

74,325       ' 

112,518 

1820 

9,900      ' 

4,046 

371 

46,799      i 

61,116 

1830 

8,036 

4,037 

682 

35,339      1 

48,094 

1840 

7,190      ' 

4,118 

544 

38,624       ' 

50,476        i 

1850 

8,108          ; 

7,353 

1,201 

50,415 

67,077       1 

1860 

11,389 

14,045 

1,707 

1      62,366 

89,607 

1870 

10,910 

14,469 

1       2,890 

56,092      1 

84,361 

1890 

12,470      ^ 

17,584 

1       5,370 

68,682      1 

104,116 

1891 

12,434      ^ 

17,533 

1       5,350 

69,274       1 

104,591        ' 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  and  distri- 
bation  of  the  effectives  of  the  British  army  (exclusive  of  staff  of 
iwmliary  forces)  in  the  beginning  of  1891  : — 


- 

Officers  and  Men 

Horses  and  Mules ! 

field  Guns 

Englaml 
Scotland 
Irelantl  . 

73.286 

4,143 

27,162 

9,773 

312 

3,219 

13,304         t 

226 

4 

52 

Total  houie 

104,691 

282 

The  Colonies  . 

India 

On  lassage 

3,240 
28,669 
72,196 

1,803 

1 

253 
;              616 
'          11,345 

318 

ToUl  al>roacl      . 

105,908 

1          12,214 

318 

ticDeral  l4jtal 

210,499 

1 

1          25,518 

600 



,. 

. 

There  are,  l>esi(les,  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces — 
namely,  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Volunteer  corps, 
and  the  Army  Reserve  force.  The  following  is  the  official  return 
of  the  number  of  men  in  the  regimental  establishments  of  the 
various  forces,  with  the  effectives,  for  1891-92  : — 
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- 

in\ 
/ 

ib.\ 

Establishineute 
all  Ranks,  1891-92 

Bffectives  by 
latest  Rctunis 

Regular  Forces  at  Home  and 

Colonies 
Anuy  Resei-ve,  1st  Class 

2nd  „ 
MUitia       .... 
Yeomanry. 
Volunteers 

Total  Home  and  Colonial    . 
Re^lar  Forces  on  Indian  Ests 
lishments 

Total      . 

143,849 

71,800 

910 

141,488 

14,086 
262,618 

136,913 

59,280 

953 

114,082 

10,880 
221,048 

634,746 
72,496 

707,242 

543,066 
73,586 

616,642 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men*  in  the  British 
Army  serving  in  India  during  the  years  noted,  according  to  Bud- 
get estimates  : — 


r 


Years 


1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 


HoWitTH  in  India 

68,196 
71,691 
72,345 


Years  Soldiers  in  India 

1889-90  i  72,424 

1890-91  j  72,429 

1891-92  '  72,496 


The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  corps  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  119,146  in  1860,  193,893  (1870), 
206,537  (1880),  to  262,613  in  1891." 

Under  various  laws  of  army  organisation,  Gitjat  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
pai-titioned  into  14  militaiy  districts.  For  the  infantry  there  are  102  suh-  or 
regimental  districts,  commanded  by  line  colonels ;  for  the  artilleiy  there  are 
12  sub-districts,  commanded  by  artillery  colonels  ;  and  for  the  cavalry  there 
are  two  districts,  commanded  by  cavaliy  colonels.  The  brigade  of  an 
infantry  sub-district,  consists,  as  a  ndc,  of  two  line  Itattalions,  two  militia 
1)attalions,  the  brigade  de|>6t,  rifle  volunteer  corps,  and  infantry  of  the  army 
i-eserve.  Of  the  two  line  Iwttalions  one  is  generally  abroad  and  the  second  at 
one  of  the  home  stations.  An  artillery  siib-district  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  royal  artillery,  the  militia  artilleiy  and  that  of  the  volunteers  and  of  the 
army  reserve  ;  and  a  cavalry  colonel  similarly  has  command,  not  merely  over 
the  cavalry  regiments  within  his  district,  but  over  tlie  yeomanry,  volunteers, 
and  reserve  cavalry. 

The  General  Annual  Return  ^ves  as  follows  the  numbers  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  natives  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  composing  the  army  on  January  1,  1891 : — English, 
152,018;  Scotch,  16,412;  Irish,  27,786;  born  in  India  and  the  colonies, 
5,330  ;  foreigners,  100  ;  and  470  not  reported. 
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The  establiBhments  for  military  educational  purposes  comprise  the 
tV>nncil  of  Military  EducatioUi  Royal  Militaiy  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  Asylum 
and  Normal  School  at  Chelsea,  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at 
Dublin,  Department  for  Instruction  of  Artillery  Officers,  Military  Medical 
School,  ana  a  varying  number  of  Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries.  In  the 
army  estimates  for  1891-92,  the  sum  provided  for  militaiy  education  is  177,411/. 
(including  the  appropriation  in  aid).  The  two  principal  educational  estab- 
lishments for  officers  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges  at  Sandhurst.  In  the  army  estimates  of 
1891-92  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  was  set  down  at  36,2362.,  and  of  the 
Sandhurst  Colleges  at  51,8607. 


II.  Navy. 

The  government  of  the  navy,  vested  originally  in  a  Lord  High 
Adndral,  has  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period,  April  1827  to  September  1828 — been  carried  on 
by  a  Board,  known  as  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  consists  of 
seven  members,  namely,  the  First  Lord,  who  is  always  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  six  assistant  commissioners.  The  First  Lord 
has  supreme  authority,  and  all  questions  of  importance  are  left  to 
Ills  decision.  The  Senior  Naval  Lord  directs  the  movements  of 
the  fleet,  and  is  responsible  for  its  discipline.  The  Second  Naval 
Loi*d  is  responsible  for  the  manning  and  officenng  of  the  fleet  and 
the  reserve  forces.  The  Junior  Naval  Lord  deals  with  the  vic- 
tualling of  the  fleets,  and  with  the  transport  department.  The 
Parliamentary  Civil  Lord  controls  the  civil  establishments.  The 
Third  Naval  Lord,  or  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil  Lord, 
deal  with  questions  affecting  the  mat^iel  and  armament  of  the 
fleet.  The  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Secretary  is  answerable 
for  purchases  of  stores,  and  all  questions  in  which  expenditure  of 
any  kind  is  involved. 

The  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  perpetual  establishment, 
and  the  statutes  and  orders  by  which  it  is  governed  have  been 
permanently  fixed  with  great  precision  by  the  Legislature.  For 
the  army,  the  first  vote  Sanctions  the  number  of  men  to  be  main- 
tained ;  the  second,  the  charge  for  their  pay  and  maintenance. 
For  the  navy,  no  vote  is  taken  for  the  number  of  men ;  the  first 
vote  is  for  the  wages  of  the  stated  nmnber  of  men  and  boys  to  be 
maintained ;  and  though  the  i*esult  may  be  the  same,  this 
distinction  exists  both  in  practice  and  principle.  For  details  of 
the  navy  expenditure  see  under  Finance. 

The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  provided  for  the  naval 
service  in  the  estimates  for  1891-92,  and  also  for  the  previous 
year,  was  as  follows  : — 
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For  the  Fleet  (iucludiug  Indian  troop  ships) : 
Officers  and  seamen       .... 
Boys  (including  1,060  under  training)  . 
Marines  afloat  and  on  shore  . 

For  the  Coast  Guard  .... 

Officers  for  various  ser^dces 

Total  all  ranks 


1890-91 


68,800 


1891-92 


48,449 

44,734 

6,244 

7,149 

13,882  < 

13,879 

4,200 

4,200 

1,026 

1,038 

71,000 


Included  in  the  number  of  44,734  seamen  of  the  fleet,  were  14 
flag  officers,  and  2,690  commissioned  officers,  on  active  service. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  21,445  officers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Navy  Reserves,  3,010  seamen  and  Marine  Pensioner 
Reserves,  and  2,000  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.  Including  93 
officers  on  salary,  the  total  of  officers  and  men  voted  was  97,584. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  commission  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
return  for  1890  and  1891  :— 


Class  of  Ships 


SUa7n  Ships, 

AUMOUK-PLATED  SHIPS  : 

Battle  shii)6,  1st  class  . 
,,  2nd  class 

,,  3rd  class 

Coast  defence  shifts 
Cruisere,  1st  class 


In  Commission 


Nov.  1,       Nov.  1,         «.,^ 
1890  1891  ^"^ 


16 
9 
3 
1 
9 


More  or  less  oti 
November  1, 1891. 


17 

1 

8   1 

— 

3 

— 

2 

1 

10 

1 

Li'ss 


38 


40 


UNARMorRED  Ships  : 

(bruisers,  2nd  and  3ni  class 

Torpedo  ram 

Sloo|»s 

Oun  vessels 

(Jnnboate 

SiKJcial  service  vcksoIh 

Desimtch  vessels 

Troop  ships  antl  troop  store  ships 

Indian  troop  ships 

Royal  yachts 

8m*veying  vessels 

Torpedo  boats 

Other  ships 


38 

41 

3 

1 

— 

17 

15 

— 

g 

7 

— 

54 

54 

— 

17 

17 

— 

2 



7 



A 

A 

— 

4 

— 

8 

8 

— 

12 

15 

3 

7 

9 

2 
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Effective  Ships  Afloat, 

Proposed  Standard 

January  1, 

1889. 

in  1894 

Class  of  Ships 



- 

__   

_     _- 

.    . 

Numbtjr 

Tonnage 

■ 

Cost 

Number 

Tonnage 

Unprotected. 

Cruisers,  2nd  class    . 

10 

40,470 

2,049,644 

10 

40,470 

Corvettes 

1 

1,970 

86,899 

1 

1,970 

Slooiwi      . 

17 

17,870 

960,391 

19 

20,210 

Gun  vessels 

8 

6,302 

381,200 

8 

6,802 

Torpedo  cruisers 

10 

17,320 

884,859 

10 

17,320 

Toroedo  gunboats 
Gunboats 

4 

2,125 

151,822 

31 

21,970 

62 

24,326 

1,212,413 

71 

31,571 

Torpedo  boats,  1st  class    . 

80 

4,178 

1,092,098 

86 

4,588 

,,            2nd  class  . 

51 

612 

189,973 

61 

782 

Despatch  vessels 

2 

3,350 

167,178 

2 

3,360 

Torpedo  depdt  ship  . 

1 

6,400 

126,517 

1 

6,400 

Special  service  ships 
Miscellaneous   . 

14 

9,419 

402,061 

14 

9,419 

22 

34,382 

1,044,862 

22 

34,382 

Total  unprotected 

282 

168,724 

8,699,912 



336 

198,634 

Total 

373 

679,144 

35,635,719  *  501 

1,127,049 

The  total  cost  of  the  addition  is  calculated  at  22,669,000^., 
while  the  completion  of  the  ships  building  will  cost  1,646,000/. 
Effective  ships  are  understood  to  comprise  all  ships  afloat  except 
those  now  under  construction,  and  others  which  will  probably  be 
i-emoved  from  the  Navy  List  as  obsolete  before  1894. 

There  are  25:vesselR  of  the  Ounard,  P.  and  O.  Company,  Inman, 
and  White  Star  Lines,  which  are  held  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Admiralty  as  *  Reserved  Merchant  Cruisers.' 

The  vessels  on  foreign  service  were  thus  distributed  in  1891  : — 


Meditermneau  and  Red  Sea      . 

30 

Austi-alia 

15 

( 'hanuel  S<iuadron  . 

8 

South-east  coast  of  America. 

4 

North  America  and  West  Indies 

11 

Particular  Service     . 

10 

East  Indies      .... 

9 

Surveying  Service     . 

7 

China 

20 

Training  Squadron    . 

4 

(:?ape  of  Gooil    Hope  and  West 

Africa           .... 

14 

Total  at  foreign  stations 

140 

Pacific 

8 
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marked  *  ai-e  not  effective  unless  repaired  ;  a  denotes  sea-going 
armour-clads,  b  coast-defence  vessels,  and  c  armoured  cruisers  ;  I. 
=  iron,  S.  =  steel,  W.  =  wood. 


Xames  of  Armoured  |     fe 

1 
1 

iSide  Armour 

1  Thickness ; 

Inches 

'              Guns 
Number  and  Weight 

Indicated 
Horse- 
power 

Disphu^e- 
ment,or 
Tonnage 

ll 

Turret  Shipt. 

i 

T  "   "       i  " 
1                  1 

a  Inflexible   . 

I. 

1876i      16  to  24 

4  80-ton             ,    8,010      11,880    I  18-8 

aDreadnoD^t 

I.      187fi 

1     11  to  14 

4  88-ton            1    8,210 

10,820    ,  14-2 

1  a  DeTastation 

I.     ,1871 

'     10  to  12 

4  35-ton            <    6,660 

9,380    ,  18-8 

a  Thunderer . 

I.     ,1872 

10  to  12 

4  36- and  a8-ton     ,    6,270 

9,380       14-0 

a  Colossus 
a  Rdinbargh 

8.      1882;  \  14  to  18 
8.     1882i  /steel-faced 

}  4  44.tnn;  5  6-ton    |    J'^ 

9,160       16-4 
9,160    i  16-4 

aSansPareil 

,     8.     ,1887 

18      I 
18      / 

2111-ton;  129-ton\  ,„' 
12  5-ton          1  1^000 

10,400  ,{}?:• 

a  Victoria 

8.     11887 

a  TmiUgar    . 
aNUe    .        .        . 

8,     118871          20      X 
8.     118881          20      1 

4  67-t«n  ;  8  40  cwt. 

12,000 

11,940  |5«:^ 

1  a  Agamemnon 

I.     ,1879 
I.     I188O 

l|  16tol8j 

4.38-ton;  2  4-ton| 

6,860       8,510    ;  18-0 
6,440    {    8,610    1  13-0 

a  Conqueror  . 
'  a  Hero  . 

'     8.     |1881 
8.     |1885 

1  11  to  12' 
fstcel-flwjed 

}2  44-ton ;  4  4i.ton 

6.000    1    6,200     {j^:j 

a  Rupert 

I.      1872 

9  to  12 

2  18-ton  ;  2  4i -ton    |    4,630    t    5,440      l.S-6 

a  Hotspur 

I.     |1870 

8  to  11 

2  26-ton ;  2  4-ton        3,060       4,010    ,  12-6 

a  Neptnne     . 

I.&W.I1874 

9  to  12 

4  88-ton  ;  2  12.ton   ,    8,000        9.310       142 

a  Monarch 

1 

I.      1868 

6to7  / 

4  26-ton ;  2  12-ton ; 
and  1  61-ton 

}7,840        8,320    '  149 

I.     tl87l 

10  to  12 

2  26-ton 

2,870    '    4,910      12-1 

*  Cyclop* 

I.     ,1871 

6to9  ^ 

1  n,660    ,    3,480       10-7 

6  Gorgon 

1  ^-  J2i; 

6to9  1 

4  18-t«n             i  il'^70    ,    3,480       Hi) 
4  18-ton             !  ^j^^    ,    g^^g^      j^^ 

}»  Hecate 

1     I.      1871 

6to9  / 

k  Hydra        .        . 

I.     11871 

6to9  ]  , 

U,470        8,480       10-9 

h  Prince  Albert     . 

1     I.      1864 

^ 

4  12.ton 

2,180       8,880    ,  11-3 

h  Scorpion     . 

,     I.     il863 

41 

4  12-ton 

1,450    1    2,760       10-5 

h  Wiyem 

!     I.      1863 

4 

4  12-ton 

1,450    !    2,750       lO-l 

BarhetUSMpt. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a  CoIlingwQod 

S.     il882 

*  4  44-ton  ;  6  4J-ton 

9,570    1    9,150       16-4 

a  Bodney 

a      1884 

i        18         1 

4  68-ton  ;  6  6-ton 

11,160    ,    9,700       16-7 

a  Hove . 

8.     Il885 

4  66-ton ;  6  5-ton 

11.500        9.700       16-7 

a  Camperdovn 
a  Benbow 

8.      1886 

rsteel-lbced  i 

4  66-ton  ;  6  5-ton    1  U/iOO    ,  lOJOOO    1  171 

8.      1886 

i2111.ton;  10  6-ton 

11,600    1  10,000    f  16-7 

•  Anson 

8.     1886 

.  4  66-ton ;  6  4i-ton 

11,500    ,  10,000       16-7 

aT^m^raire  . 

LAW. '1876 

8  to  11 

4  25.ton ;  4  18-ton 

7,520    '    8,640    ,  14-6 

a  Empress  of  India 

8.     1891 

18  to  14 

4  67-ton 

13,000    1  14,160    '  17-5 

a  Royal  Sovereign 

&     1891 

18  to  14 

4  67-ton 

18,000    !  14,150    j  17-5 

Central  Battery. 

(                ' 

sBeneisle      .        . 

I.      1876 

6  to  12 

4  25-ton 

3,200    1    4,870      13-6 

a  Orion  . 

I.      1879 

7  to  12    , 

4  25-ton 

4,040    '    4,870       12-8 

a  Snperb 

I.     1876, 

7  to  12    1 

16  18-tou 

6,580        9,170    ;  14-0 

1     I.     11868 

6to9  1  1 
6  to  12    ' 

8  18-ton;  2  12-ton; 

and  4  6J-ton 
2  25-ton;  1018-ton 

}6,750    ,    8,680    i  13-6 
8,610    1    9,490       15  0 

a  Alexandra  . 

:     I.     1875 

« Penelope    . 

.     I.     18671 

5  to  6       i 

8  9-ton ;  8  40-pdr8. 

4,700        4,470       12-7 

s  Aodadous  . 

1  LAW.  1869, 

6t08      1 

10  12.ton 

4,880        6,010    .  13-2 

« Invincible  . 

,      I.     18691 

6  to  8      ,1 

10  12-ton ;  4  64-pdr8. 

4,830        6,010    ,   13-8 

« Iron  Dokc  . 

1     I.      1870' 

6to8      ' 

10  12-ton;  4  86-cwt, 

3,520        6,010       12-5 

aSwiftsTuv    . 

1  LAW.  1870 

6  to  8 

10  12- ton 

4,910        6.910       13-7 

a  &iiunph 

1  LAW.  1870 

6to8      ; 

10  12-ton;  4  36-cwt;    :.,110       6,640       13-5 

h  Vlx^n  . 

1     L     11865. 

tt     ^ 

2  6i-ton  ;  2  24.pdr8.  ,       740    t    1,230        8-9 

fcVlper  . 

LAW.'l 

SO.'i 

2  6J-toii ;  2  24-pdrH.  ' 

700 

i.eno 

90 
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Names  of  Animnrwl 
Ships 

•E 

1 

^1 

"iido  Armour 

Thickness ; 

Inches 

Quns 
Nunil)er  and  Weiglit 

111 

151 
III 

'1. 
II 

t4 

Broadside  Shipit. 

a  Bellemjihon 

I. 

188.-. 

6 

10  13.t4.n  ;  4  4j-lon 

6,:.20 

7,r..'.o 

14-2 

•a  Black  Princ*- 

1. 

18811 

^J   ! 

4  0-ton  ;  22  O^-tou  ; 

2  4i-ton 
14  12-ton;  2  6J-ton 

JVTO 

0,210 

13V. 

•a  Achilles      . 

I. 

1863 

4 

t 

5,720 

9,820 

13-2 

*a  Minotaur    . 

1. 

18<JS 

•'4 

17  12-ton 

6,700 

10,690 

13-2 

a  Agincourt  . 

I. 

1885, 

-1 

17  12.ton 

6,870 

10,690 

14-8 

a  Northumberland 

I. 

1860| 

5 

7  12-ton  ;  20  9-toii 

6,660 

10,780 

141 

Armed  CruUert. 

e  Imp^rieuse 

8.&W. 

1888 

/»teel-ftice«l 

4  24-ton  ;  6  41-ton 
4  22-ton ;  6  4l-ton 

10,180 

7,390 

16-7 

e  Warspite    . 

8.&W. 

1884 

10,000 

7,890 

16-7 

e  Nelson 

LAW. 

1876, 

6to0  \ 
6tofl  / 

4  18-ton;  812-ton 

/6,640 
t6,070 

7,680 

14-0 

c  Nortliampton 

LAW. 

1876' 

7,680 

18-2 

e  Shannon     . 

1 1.&W. 

1875 

6  to  9 

2  18-ton  ;  7  12-ton 

3,370 

5,390 

12-3 

Australia    . 

8. 

1887 

18:, 

Galatea 

8. 

1887 

18-5 

Narcissus    . 

8. 

1887 

18-5 

Orlando 

8. 

18871 

10 

2  22-ton  ;  10  5-ton 

8,.>00 

5.000^ 

18-5 

Undaunted . 

8. 

1886 

18-5 

Inunortalite 

8. 

1887 

1 

18-5 

Aurora 

S. 

1886, 

' 

18-5 

Torpedo  Ram. 

Polyphemus 

8. 

I881I 

8  (steel) 

(quick-firing  and 
machine  mins  only) 

5,500 

2,610 

17-8 

The  requirements  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  the  larger  ironclads  were 
to  carry  the  heaviest  possible  guns  and  armour,  to  be  very  manageable,  and  to 
have  room  for  a  large  supply  of  coal.  The  principal  completed  warship  of 
this  class,  the  Inflcjyible,  built  at  Portsmouth  dockyard,  is  320  feet  in  length, 
and  75  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  total  weight  of  armour  3,275  tons.  The 
power  and  strength  of  the  ship  is  concentrated  in  its  central  part,  which 
forms  a  citadel  15  ft.  7  in.  high,  of  which  about  9  ft.  is  above  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
l)olow  the  water  ;  it  is  75  feet  broad  and  110  feet  long,  and  encloses  within  its 
rectangular  walls  the  engines  and  boilers,  the  base  of  the  turrets,  and  the 
hydramic  loading  gear.  Its  walls  are  41  inches  thick,  and  consist  of 
armour-plates,  the  total  thickness  of  which  varies  from  16  inches  to  24  inches, 
with  strong  teak  backing.  The  central  part  of  this  armoured  castle  is  filled 
by  the  two  turrets,  9  feet  high,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  28  feet,  placed  to 
the  right  and  left,  each  holding  two  80-ton  guns,  capable  of  firing  1,700  lbs. 
shot,  with  a  charge  of  450  lbs.  nowder.  The  Dreadnought^  the  3evastation, 
and  the  Thunderer  have  two  independent  screws  and  two  sets  of  engines,  and 
carry  1,200  to  1,600  tons  of  coal,  or  sufficient  to  take  them  over  distances  of 
from  3,500  to  6,000  miles  at  10  knots.  The  Colossus  and  the  EdirUmrgh 
differ  from  the  preceding  ones  in  being  built  entirely  of  steel,  instead  of  iron. 
They  are  sister  ships,  325  feet  in  length,  and  68  feet  in  extreme  breadth,  and 
have  two  submerged  ends  on  which  are  raised  unarmoui-ed  stiiictures,  which 
complete  the  form  of  the  vessel  and  provide  space  for  the  crews  of  400  officers 
and  men,  stores,  and  fuel.  The  six  barbette  shins,  Colliv{j\rood,  Rodney^ 
ffoux,  Camprrdorony  Benbo^Cj  and  Avson^  resemble  the  Colossun  in  form  ujider 
water,  but^  excepting  the  Collingwood^  they  are  raoi-e  heavily  armed  and 
have  higher  s|ieed.s.     A  main  featurc  is  the  multiplicity  of  wat<*r-tight   com- 
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|tartiueiit8.  Resides  the  lai^e  giina  given  in  the  table,  the  Bodtiey  has  12 
»5-p<mD<ler  and  7  3.i>oundcr  quick-firing  shell  guns,  6  Nordenfeldt  gun.s,  and 
hIio  will  t^ny  1 2  \\  hitehcad  toii»edoc8. 

The  Agamemnon  and  Ajax  are  exact  imitations  of  the  Injiexible.  The 
IkUeitle  and  the  (h'ion  were  pniThased  in  March,  1878,  I»y  the  British 
<Joveninient,  having  been  constructed  in  the  Thames,  by  oiiler  of  Turkey. 
The  Conqueror,  the  Rupert,  and  the  Hotspur  are  ram  ships,  and  the  Hero  is  a 
sister  ship  to  the  Conqueror.  In  the  Rupert^  the  Conqueror j  and  the  Hotspur 
the  ramming  power  is  made  the  principal  object.  The  ram,  in  these  iron- 
claiis,  has  its  sharp  point  about  eight  feet  below  the  water-line,  and  about  12 
feet  ill  advance  of  the  upright  portion  of  the  stem.  The  Polyphemus  may  be 
described  as  simply  a  steel  tube,  deeply  immersed,  the  convex  deck  rising 
about  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  water-line.  She  carries  no  masts  and  sails, 
nor  any  heavy  guns,  her  whole  power  being  concentrated  in  a  powerful  ram 
bow,  8  feet  long,  and,  in  it,  a  large  ^torj^edo  tube,'  which  will  enable  White- 
head torpedoes  to  be  ejected  right  ahead  of  the  ship. 

The  Monarch  and  Scorpion  are  the  only  full-rigged  turret -ships  of  the 
ironclad  navy.  The  Mo'narch  has  10- inch  armour  over  the  turret  portholes, 
and  8-inch  over  the  rest  of  each  of  the  two  turrets.  The  hcptune,  fonuerly 
full-rigged,  is  larger,  more  heavily  armed,  and  better  protected  than  the 
Monarch,  The  hnp&rieuse  and  Warspite  are  swift  armoured  cruisers,  with 
iiarhette  armaments.  The  Thniraire  embodies  in  its  construction  both  the 
barbette  and  broadside  principle. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Oorgoit,,  the  Hecate^  and  the  Hydra  have  each  two 
turrets,  with  two  18-ton  guns  in  each  turret ;  these  ships,  and  the  Olatton, 
which  has  only  one  turret,  are  only  intended  for  coast  or  harbour  defence. 

In  1890  there  were  launched  7  deck-protected  cruisers,  of  28,480  tons  total 
ilisplacement,  and  8  partial  deck-protected  cruisers,  of  27,600  tons  total  dis- 
placement, besides  1  torpedo  vessel  and  2  unprotected  coast  defence  ships, 
in  1891  there  were  launche<l  2  steel  armour-clad  barbette  ships,  each  of 
14,150  tons  displacement,  3  deck-protected  cruisers  of  22,400  tons  total  dis- 
placement, and  8  partial  deck-protected  cruisers,  of  28,400  tons  total  dis- 
placement. In  1891  there  were  building  7  sea-going  armour-clads  of  91,750 
tons  total  displacement,  5  deck -protected  cruisers  of  37,800  tons  total  dis- 
placement, 8  partial  deck-protected  cruisers  of  31,246  tons  total  di.splacemont, 
8  sjun  and  torpctlo  vessels,  and  10  second-class  torpedo  boats. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agricultube, 

The  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  fewer  hands  than  that  of 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  A  series  of  official  returns,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  stated  the  number  of  owners 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
as  follows : — 
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Number  of     '      Number  of 

I  Ovmers  below     Owners  above 

an  acre  an  acre 


England  and  AVales  exclusive  of  j 

London 708,289 

Scotland |  113,006 

Ireland ^  36,114 


I  Total  Number 
of  Owners 


269,647      '       972,886 
19,226  132,280 

32,614  68,728 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


862,408 


321,386 


1,173,794 


The  total  number  of  acres  accounted  for  in  the  returns  num- 
bered 72,119,882,  being  5,515,364  acres  less  than  the  whole  area 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Excluded  from  the  ownership 
survey  were,  besides  the  metropolis,  and  the  lands  of  all  owners 
possessed  of  less  than  an  acre,  likewise  all  common  and  waste 
lands.  (For  additional  details  see  the  Year-Book,  1884,  pp.  247, 
248.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  surface  in 
each  section  of  Great  Britain  in  percentages  of  the  total  acreage  of 
each  section : — 


1 

1 

England 

77 
4-8 

18-2 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

72 
1-6 

26-4 

Average 

Cultivable  and  pasture  area 
Woods,  coppice,  &c. 
;  Mountain,    heath,    water, 
i      &^ 

60 
3-5 

36-6 
100  0 
4,712 

26 
4-5 

70-5 

58-5 
3-6 

37-9 

100  0 
32,627 

100  0 
19,085 

100  0 

100  0 

Total  area  (in  1,000  acius) 

20,820 

77.144 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  cultivable 
area  : — 


- 

1874 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Oreal  Britain: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acrea 

Acres 

Corn  crops 

9,431,490     8,187,758 

8,075,172 

8,033,133 

7,924,823 

Green  crops 

3,581,276  I  3,471,861 

3,299,647 

3,297,528 

3,297,569 

Flax 

9,394            2,208 

2,375 

2.455 

1,801  , 

Hops       . 

65,805  ,        .58,494 

57,724 

53,961 

56,148 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 

660,206  '      456,868 

513,820 

.508,119 

429,040 

Clover  and  ma- 

1 

ture  grassas  . 

4,340,742  1  4,724,299 

4,877,298 

4,808,819     4,716,582  1 

Permanent  pas- 

1                    1 

ture      . 

13,178,412 

1.5,746,197 

15,865,868 

16,017,492 

16,433,850  ! 
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i                   

1874         ,         1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

( 

Grtat  BrUavrv— 

1 
1 

\     cont. 

Live  stock : — 

Nmnber 

Nomber 

Number 

Nmnber 

Number 

1    Horses   . 

1,311,739 

1,420,350 

1,421,389 

1,432,620 

1,488,403 

'    Cattle     . 

6,125,491 

6,129,375 

6,139,555 

6,508,632 

6,852,821 

Sheep     . 

30,318,941 

26,257,149 

25,632,020 

27,272,459 

28,732,568 

Pigs       .         . 

2,422,832 

2,404,344 

2,510,803 

2,773,609 

2,888,773 

Irckmd 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Com  crops 

1,901,508 

1,570,878 

1,535,102 

1,514,607 

1,492,329 

Green  crops 

1,353,362 

1,254,069 

1,219,549 

1,214,396 

1,190,943 

Flax 

106,886 

113,586 

113,817 

96,871 

74,672 

Bare  fallow,  kc. 

12,187 

15,689 

17,103 

15,538 

21,786 

Clover,  grasses, 

pasture,  &c.  . 

12,378,244 

12,128,030 

12,181,370 

12,304,265 

12,348,921 

1  live  stock : — 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Horses   . 

468,089 

507,201 

515,188 

523,384 

592,861 

Cattle    . 

4,118,113 

4,009,241 

4,093,944 

4,240,753 

4,448,477 

Sheep     . 

4,437,613 

3,626,780 

3,789,629 

4,323,805 

4,722,891 

Pigs       .        . 

1,096,494 

1,397,800 

1,380,548 

1,570,279 

1,367,776 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  (in  acres)  under  each  of  the 
heavy  com  and  green  crops  in  the  years  named  : — 


Tear 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beaus 
Acres 

Peas 
Acres 

Potatoes 

i  Turnips 

Grtat  Britain 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1                  1 
!     Acres     ' 

1874 

3,630,300 

2,287.987 

2,696,884 

559,044 

310,547 

520,430 

,  2,138,336  1 

1888 

2,564,;»7 

2,086,661 

2,882,262 

339,056 

241,058 

590,160 

'  1,944,178  ' 

1         1889 

2,449,854 

2,121,530 

2,888,704 

321,220 

2»,926 

579,222 

,  1,920,641 

1         1890 

2,886,336 

2,111,178 

2,902,998 

358,418 

219,882 

529,661 

1  1,947,598 

1891 

2,307,277 

2,112,798 

2,899,129 

354,702 

204,277 

532,794 

j  1,918,535 

trOtMd 

1 

1874 

188,711 

212,280 

1,480,186 

9,646 

1,756 

892,421 

333,487  1 

1888 

99,426 

171,195 

1,280,503 

5,089 

732 

804,508 

'     294,293 

1889 

91,131 

186,643     1,237,135 

3,862 

667 

787,152 

297,818  , 

1890 

98,206 

182,218 

1,220,241 

8,714 

655 

780,801 

295,861  1 

1891 

81,394 

178,299 

1,214,475 

4,142 

589 

753,060 

300,261   1 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the 
principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  L-eland  in  thousands  of 
bushels  and  tons  for  the  years  named  : — 
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Descrintion  of  Crops 


Wheat    . 
Barley  and  Bere 
Oats 

Beans     . 
Peas 


Great  Britain 


1887   ;    1888    I    1889 


1,000 
Bushla. 
74,322 
65,800 
107,283 
8,839 
5,607 


,  1,000 
Tons 
Potatoes         .        .        .        8,564 
Turnips  and  Swedes      .      19,747 


1,000      1,000 
Bushls.  Bnshls. 


71,939 

78,202 

68,482 

67,426 

107,844 

113,441 

9,726 

9,249 

5,846 

5,906 

1,000 

1,000 

Tons 

Tons 

3,059 

3,587 

24,674 

28,097 

1890 


1,000  j 


Irdand 


1887 


|i  1,000 
Biishls.!,  Bushls. 
78,354'  1,902 
73,933  1  4,647 
120,188 ,  43,506 
ll,697t  133 
6,294'         16 


1,000 
Tons 
2,812!,    8,569 
27,747'    2,719 


LOOO 
Tons 


1888 

1889 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

2,553 

2,680 

6,063 

7,277 

50,631 

50,637 

119 

125 

16 

15 

1.000 
Tons 

1,000 

Tons 

2,523 

2,847 

3,326 

3,909 

1,000 

Bushls. 

2,639 

6,860 

51,107 

162 

19 

1,000 
Tons 
1,810 
4,256 


The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  jielA  per  acre 
of  the  principal  crops  : — 


•\ 

Great  Britain 

1                   Ireland 

Description  of  Crops 

1 

1887    1    1888       1889 

1890 
Bushls. 

1887 
^Bushls. 

1888 
Bushls. 

1889 
Bushls. 

1890 

BusWs. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Wheat    .... 

32-07 

28-06 

29-89 

30-74 

'   28-81 

25-79 

29-87 

28-68 

Barley  and  Bero    . 

31-32 

32-84 

31-78 

36-02 

1   28-61 

35-39 

39-07 

37-60 

Oats       ...       . 

34-74 

37-24 

39-27 

41-40 

!   38-08 

89-56 

40*87 

41-86 

Beans     .... 

22-49 

28-68 

28-81 

82-65 

1   21-08 

23-47 

34-05 

43-61 

Peas       .... 

24-43 

24-21 

26-28 

— 

1   23-14 

22-11 

22-46 

Tons 

Tons  '  Tons 

Tons 

1  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

6-37 

5-18       6-19 

28-71 

4-48 

3-14 

8-62 

2980 

Turnips  and  Swedes     . 

10-01 

12-69  j   14-63 

6-31    j     9-06 

11-81 

13-12 

2-32 

For  the  quantities  of  cereals  and  live  stock  imported,  see  under 
Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  live  stock  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891 : — 


England 


l_ 


Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 


1,143,050 

4,870,215 

17,874,722 

2,461,185 


Wales 

150,186 

759,309 

3,233,936 

270,082 


Scotland 

195,167 
1,223,297 
7,623,900 

157,506 


Ireland       ' 

528,576  I 
4,448,477  ,, 
4,722,391 
1,367,776 


United 
Kingdom  i 

2,026,170 
11,343,986 
33,533,988 

4,272,764 


1  Including  the  Isle  of  Han  and  Channel  Islands. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  or  farms  of  Various 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  June,  1885  (latest  return)  i— > 
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Number  of  Agricaltaral  Holdings  in  each  Class 


Projiortional  Number  jwr 
Cent,  of  Holdings 


Classification  of 
Holdings 


From 


5 
,       20 

,  50 
,  100 
,  300 
,  600 
,  1,000 


J  acre  to  1  acre 
1  acre  to  5  acres 
20 
„  60 
„  100 
„  300 
„  600 
„  1,000 


Eng- 
land 


No. 

21,069 

108,229 

109,285 

61,146 

44,893 

69,180 

11,462 

4,131 

566 


Wales 


No. 

1,083 

11,044 

17,389 

12,826 

10,044 

7,844 

389 

63 

8 


Scot-  I   Great 
land   I  Britain  i 

No.    ,     No. 

1,360  23,512 
21,463  I  136,736  > 
22,132  '  148,806  ' 
10.677  I    84,149 


Bng. 
land 


waies     .  „ ,     D  .>^,.. 


land     Britain 


9,778 

12,549 

2,034 

632 

90 


64,715 
79,573  ' 
13,875  I 
4,826  ; 
6631 


5*08 
24-88  I 
26-34' 
14-74  I 
10-82 
14-26 
2-76 
0*99 
0-13 


Total  . 


414,960    60,190  ;  80,716    655,856  ,  100-00    100*00  ,  100-00    100-00  i 

'  1  I  '  ' 


7.     . 

7. 

7o 

1-80, 

1*69 

4*23 

18-36 

26-69 

24-42 

28-89 

27-42 

26-77 

20*48 

13-28 

15-14 

16-69 

12-11 

11 -(M 

13*03  1 

16-56 

14-31 

0*65 

2-62 

2-50 

0*10 

0-78 

0-87 

0-01 

0-11 

0-12 

Acreage  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  each  Class 


Classification  of 
Holdings 

England 

Wales 

Scot- 
Uud 

Great 
Britain 

^'„«dW..e. 

» 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres  Acres 

mm      i  acre  to 

188 

630 

677 

.-11,195 

„        1  ac  to5j 

»26 

84,.'i82 

68,619 

-o-  177 

2 

3 

5  „       20 

m 

200,169 

236,996 

1          J27 

11 

11 

„       20  „        50 

70 

420,482 

361,676 

2          ,27 

S3 

34 

.,      50  „      100 

50 

736,671 

726,499 

4          »20| 

78 

734 

„     100  „      .100 

'88 

1,233,374 

2,139,133 

IS         m  \ 

178 

167] 

„     300  „      .500 

22 

143,623 

768,823 

6           68 

378   1    869 

„     500  „  1,000 

94 

89,793 

409,641 

3          128 

6.53       631 

„  1,000    . 

38 

10,873 

137,104 

il6 

1,301^  1,296 

Total    . 

24,891,639 

2,818,647 

4,848,166 

32,668,262 

60 

46} 

Average  si2e  of  Holdings 


land   Britn. 


Acres 

a 

10 
I      33 

!        74: 

170 

878 

6484 

1,523} 

60 


Acres 

4 

11 

33i 
734 

mil 

8771 

6524 

1,331  J I 

68| 


A  return  made  in  1890  ffives  statistics  of  holdings  from  \  acre  to  50 
acres,  but  does  not  deal  with  tnose  of  50  acres  and  upwards.  The  figui-es  in 
the  following  table  which  relate  to  1889  allow  of  a  partial  comparison  with 
the  return  of  1885:— 


SuuUl  Holdings  not  exceeding  60  Acres  (1889) 

Classification  of 
Holdings 


land       ^***''     tend 


Fmm    i  acre  t*)    lacre 
„      1    acre  to   5  acres 
5        „       20    „  . 
M     20        „       50    „  .  I 

Totaa  .        .        .  ' 


No. 
25,680  ' 


No. 
1,672 


109,528  12,298 
lll,aSO  18,211 
62,131  ,  12,480 


No. 

1,800 
2-2,869 
22,122 
10,602 


Great 
Britain 

No. 

28,662 
144,185 
151,372 

86,213 


308,878  I  44,661  I  66,388    409,422 


Proportional  Number  per  Cent 
i>f  Holdings  in  each  Class 


Eng. 
land 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

'  Great 
Britain 

7, 

8-33 
36-62 
36-00 
20-15, 

1 

3-74  1 
27-64 

40-78 

27*94 

7o 

2-31 
39-66 
87*94 
21-46 

7, 

7-00 
85-22 
86-97 
20-81 

100*00    100*00  I  10000    100*00 


In  the  same  return  obtained  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it  is  stated  that 
the  number  of  allotments  under  ono  acre  detached  from  cottages  in  Great 
Britain  in  1889  was  455,005,  and  that  the  total  number  of  separate 
instances  in  which  petite  culture  in  one  form  or  another  exists  in  Great 
Britain  Is  estimated  to  be  1,300,000. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings,  by  classes,  for  each 
county  and  province  of  Ireland,  in  1889  and  1890,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  latter  year : — 


Provinces 


Leinster 

Munstcr 
,  Ulster  . 
I  Connaught    . 

I  Total  of  Ireland 


Number  and  Classification  of  Holdings 


'       j^  .       I  Above  1  Above  6  !  Above  15 

Gxceedini?  I    '^^  "*>*        *****  ""^   '    *°<*  ^^^ 

i     ianro^  I  exceeding  exceeding    exceeding 

^^^         5  acres       15  acres  I  80  acres 


/1889 
\1890 
/1889 
\1890 
/1889 
\1890 
/1889 
\1890 

/1889 
\1890 


Increase  or  decrease 
ill  1890       . 


16,286   I 
16,603 
12,706   j 
13,372   i 
15,508   ' 
15,568 
5,430 
5,276 

49,929   ' 
50,809 

Increase 
880 


17,601 
17,372 
10,872 
10,635 
20,819 
20,303 
12,398 
12,457 


25,429 
25,461 
18,776 
18,913 
65,877 
65,424 
46,480 
45,965 


22,310 

22,323 
I  24,287 
I  24,133 

64,659 
I  64,252 

33,940 
j  33,507 


61,690    166,661    185,096 
60,767    155,763   il34,216 


Abo-e  30  ' 
and  not 
exceeding 
50acres    , 

15,409 
16,401 
22,161 
21,966 
24,651 
24,797 
11,281 
11,522 


73,402 
73,686 


Decrease  Decrease  Decrease  Increase 
823  798  881  284 


Provinces 


Leinster 
Munstcr 

I  Ulster  . 

'  Connaught 


Above  50 

Above  100  Above  200 

( 

and  not 

and  nut 

and  not 

Above  500 ' 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

acres 

1  100  acres 

200  acres 

500  acres 

/1 889 
\1890 

13,876 

6,887 

2,806 

400 

13,886 

6,917 

2,803 

896 

/1889 

22,165 

9,198 

2,817 

386 

U890 

22,281 

9,264 

2,822 

384 

/1889 
1l890 

14,214 

3,669 

1,043 

274 

14,115 

3,677 

1,030 

269 

/1889  1     6,265 

3,181 

1,701 

526 

\1890 

6,289 

•  3,167 

1,718 

545 

ToUl 


120,904  . 
121,162  . 
128,365 
123,770 
200,504 
I  199,425 
!  121,202 
120,446 
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Bxolodiug  Hliell.Pish 


England 
Scotland 
It«land 

Total 


Weight  (tons) 


305,032 

268,106 

39,931 


Value  on 
Landing 

£ 
4,368,652 
1,559,612 
362,804 


'  Valae  inolad-  I 
I  ing  Shell.Fish  ' 


£ 
4,742,612 
1,627,461 
373,849 


613,069      I    6,290,968     |    6,743,922 


These  figures  arc  exclusive  of  salmon  caught  and  landed  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  caught  and  landed 
in  Scotland  in  1890  was  222,0007.,  in  Irehind  899,000^ 

Of  the  305,032  tons  landed  in  England,  208,962  tons  (value  3,434,0007.) 
were  landed  on  the  east  coast. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British  fisheries  is  124,787,  of  whom 
55,148  are  Scotch  and  41,815  English;  r^jistered  boats,  27,151.  The  total 
value  of  fish  (produce  of  the  tfnited  Kingdom)  exported  in  1889  was 
1,766,639/.,  besides  476,9027.  re-exported,  while  the  value  of  that  imported 
was  2,588,6237. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cjuantity  of  fish  (in  tons)  conveyed  inland 
by  railway  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  from 
1886  to  1890  :— 


and 


£n|riand 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total 


256,002 

83,089 

7,524 


1887 


264,343 

86,498 

7,279 


264,964 

83,670 

6,680 


286,058 

91,271 

7,997 


,      I 


1800 


283,344 

93,680 

6,363 


346,615    I '368,120        365,214    ;    385,326        383,387 


m.  Mining  and  Metals. 
The  total  quantities  raised,  and  value  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  as  follows  in  1878  and  the  last  live 
years: — 


Tnr 

Coal 

Iron 

Quantities 

Tons 
16,726,370 
14,110,013 
13,098,041 
14,590,713 
14,546,105 
13,780,767 

Ore 

1878     ! 
1886     ' 
'    1887 
1888 
1889     ! 
1890 

Quantities 

Tons 
132,664,887 
157,518,482 
162,119,812 
169,935,219 
176,916.724 
181,6147288 

Value 

£ 
46,429,210 
38,145,930 
39,092,830 
42,971,276 
56,175,426 
74,963,997 

Value 

5,609,507 
3,513,525 
3,235,355 
3,501,317 
3,848,268 
3,926,445 
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The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1890.  The  first  table  relates 
to  the  metallic  minerals  t — 


MetaUic  Minerals 

Minerals 
raised 

Values 

Metals  con- 

taincd  in  the 

Ores. 

Values  of 
Metals 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Iron  ore       . 

13,780,767 

3,926,446 

4,848,748 

14,808,884 

Lead  ore      , 

45,651 

406,164 

33,590 

449,826 

Tin  ore       .         .         . 

14,911 

782,492 

9,602 

937,760 

Copper  ore  . 

12.136 

27,801 

936 

57,650 

Zinc  ore      .         .         . 

22,041 

109,890 

8,582 

203,368 

Bog  iron  ore 

14,512 

7,256 

— 

— 

Copper  precipitate 

345 

4,670 

Ounces 

— 

Silver. 

— 



291,724 

58,040 

Gold  ore      .        .        . 

575 

434 

206 

675 

Iron  pyrites 

16,018 

7,666 

— 

— 

Antimony  . 

— 

200 

— 

565 

Value  of  chief  metallic  minerals  . 

5,273,018 
I  ores     . 

— 

Total  value  of  raetaL 

J  from  Britifll 

16,516,758 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  non-metallic  minerals  :- 


- 

Tons 

Value 

- 

Tons 

Value        1 

Coal  . 
Stone 
Slates    and 

slabs       . 
aays 
Salt  . 
Oil  shale    . 
Phosphate 

of  lime  . 

181,614,288 

434,352 
3,308,214 
2,146,849 
2,212,250 

18,000 

74,953,997 
8,708,691 

1,027,235 
899,166 

1,100,014 
608,369 

29,500 

Gypsum .     . 

Arsenic   ore, 
&c.  . 

Barytes 

Other  mine- 
rals. 

140,293 

12,490 
25,353 

57,991 

65,141 ; 

29,684 
39,423 

Total    non-i 

minerals 
Total  minera 

netallic 
1  produce 

87,519,211 
92,794,481 
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Total,  United  Kingdom 


1                District 

Tone  of  Coal 

District 

Tons  of  Coal 

Dorbam,  N.  and  S.  . 

Scotland . 
'  YoTkshire 
J  Lancashire 
1  Glamoi]nui 
1  StaffoTdshire    . 

30,265,241 
24,278,589 
22,338,886 
22,123,522 
21,426,415 
13,773,629 

Derbyshire 
Northumberland 
Monmouthshire 
Nottinghamshire      . 
Smaller  coal-fields    . 
Ireland    . 

10,455,974 
9,446,035 
6,895,410 
6,861,976 

13,646,344 
102,267 

181,614,288 


The  total  production  in  1889  was  176,916,724  tons. 

The  total  niunher  of  persons  employed  in  coal-mines  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1890  was  613,233. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke,  and  patent  fuel  at  intervals  since  1851  : — 


Tear 


1851 

1861 
1871 


Qnantity 


Tons 

8,347,607 

7,934,832 

12,747,989 


Valne 

£ 
1,280,841 
3,652,164 
6,246,133 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1881 

1889 

1        1890 

Tons 
19,587,063 
28,956,445 
30,142,839 

£ 

8,785,950 

14,781,990 

19,020,269 

Of  the  coal  exports  of  1890  the  largest  amount,  4,953,793  tons, 
valued  at  2,888,26 U.,  went  to  France ;  the  next  largest  amount, 
3,642,883  tons,  valued  at  2,095,267/.,  to  Italy;  3,311,021  tons, 
valued  at  1,855,270/.,  to  Germany  ;  and  about  a  million  and  a 
half  tons  each  to  Bussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Egypt. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ports  for  exporting  coal,  with 
the  number  of  tons  shipped  in  1890  : — 


Tons 

Tons 

Cardiff   . 

.     9,424,042 

Hull. 

993,515 

Newcastle 

.     4,563,534 

Swansea    . 

.     966,632 

Newport 

K  Shields      . 

.     1,982,183 

Grangemouth    . 

.,       .     896,164 

.     1,945,870 

Glasgow    . 

.     767,195 

Sunderland 

.     1,532,235 

Grimsby    . 

.     •  .     662,357 

Eirk(^dy       . 

.     1,270,682 

Liverpool  . 

.     579,015 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  in  thousands  of  tons 
of  various  forms  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
years  named,  with  the  imports  of  iron  ore  and  manufactured  iron 
and  steel : — 
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Mannfd. 

Bessemer 

Open- 

Iron  Ore 

Bar  Iron 

Man!  Iron 

Tear 

Iron 

Steel 

Steel 

Imports 

Imports 

Imports 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1868 

4,970 

— 

110 

— 

114 

65 

16 

1      1878 

6,300 

— 

807 

176^ 

1,174 

102 

105 

1886 

6,870 

1,616 

1,670 

694 

2,876 

106 

177 

■      1887 

7,442 

1,701 

2,064 

981 

8,762 

112 

199 

1888 

7,998 

2,081 

2,012 

1,292 

3,562 

113 

227 

1889 

8,822 

2,254 

2,140 

1,429 

4,031 

111 

231 

1890 

7,904 

1,923 

2,016 

1,664 

4,472 

93 

223 

1  1879. 

The  total  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  in  1888,  7,052,433  tons;  in  1889,  7,692,230;  and  in  1890, 
7,294,684  tons.  The  average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  1888 
was  425  ;  in  1889,  445  ;  in  1890,  414.  The  number  of  puddling 
furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  puddled  bar  iron  in  operation  in 
1883  was  4,651  ;  in  1888,  3,008  ;  in  1889,  3,346 ;  in  1890,  3,015. 

The  number  of  Bessemer  steel  converters  at  work  in  1880  was 
79  ;  in  1886, 78  :  in  1887  and  1888,  87  ;  in  1889,  83 ;  in  1890,  82. 
The  number  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  at  work  in  1880  was 
99  ;  in  1886,  187 ;  in  1887,  222  ;  in  1888,  230  ;  in  1889,  247  ;  in 
1890,  252. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  leading  un- 
manufactured metals  and  minerals  imported,  in  tons  : — 


Iron  ore 
Copper  ore 
Leaa 
Tin       . 


1886 

1        Tons 
'  2,878,469 
I      152,415 
,      107,862 
24,076 


I 


1887 

Tons 

3,765,788 

169,511 

114,498 

25,918 


1889 


Tons 

3,562,071 

230,319 

132,880 

28,049 


Tons 

4,031,265 

250,567 

145,203 

30,092 


Tons 

4,471,790 

215,935 

158,649 

27,038 


Of  the  iron  ore  imported,  4,028,672  tons,  valued  at  3,129,656/., 
came  from  Spain. 

lY.  Textile  Industry. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


In  1815 

.     99,000,000  lbs.     } 

In  1850  . 

.      663,577,000  lbs 

„    1820 

.   152,000,000   „       ' 

„    1860  . 

.   1,390,989,000   „ 

„    1825 

.   229,000,000   „       1 

„    1870  . 

.   1,338,306,000   ,. 

„    1830 

.  264,000,000   ., 

„    1880  . 

.   1,628,664,576   „ 

„    1840 

.  592,000,000   ., 

„    1890  . 

.   1,793,495,200   ,, 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  cotton  imports,  exports,  and 
the  home  consumption  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Imports  of 
Cotton 

Total  Exports  of 
Cotton 

,     Retained  for  Home 
Consumption 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Lbs. 
1,716,044,800 
1,791,437,312 
1,731,765,088 
1,937,462,240 
1,793,495,200 

Lbs. 
197,858,080 
292,616,008 
274,839,152 
277,602,304 
214,641,840 

Lbs. 

1,517,186,720 
,       1,498,822,304 

1,456,915,936 
1       1,659,869,936 

1,678,863,860       i 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  quantities  of  wool — 
sheep.  Iamb,  and  alpaca — ^imported,  exported,  and  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  1874  and  during  the  last  five  years : — 


Year 

Total  Imports  of 

Total  Exporte  of 

Retained  for  Home     I 

Wool 

Lbs. 

Wool 

LbH. 

,          Consumption          . 

Lbs. 

1874 

344,470,897 

144,294,663 

200,166,234 

1886 

596,470,995 

312,006,380 

284,464,615 

1887 

577,924,661 

319,202,968 

258,721,693        ' 

1888 

,         639,267,975 

339,076,483 

300,192,492        ! 

1889 

700,903,057 

363,647,360 

337,255,697 

1890 

633,028,131 

340,712,303 

292,315,828 

Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1890,  418,771,604  lbs.  came 
from  Australasia. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1890  :— 


EofiNianc 

Scotland 
Irdaad 

, Total  <^  the 
Kbgdom 


Total  Number 
Employe<l 


•3 
S 


35  357,848  600,4041  858,252] 
?9  46,886|  108,20^)1  154,691 ' 
34'    28,848    47,W0|      71,788, 


I 
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With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories  were 
distributed  as  follows: — cotton  2,538,  wool  1,793,  shoddy  125, 
worsted  753,  flax  375,  hemp  105,  jute  116,  hair  42,  cocoanut  fibre 
24,  silk  623,  lace  403,  hosiery  257,  elastic  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing  spindles 
and  5,321,329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558  male, 
45,941  female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were  88,696 
males  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  610,608 
females  over  thirteen. 

Comparing  the  return  of  1890  with  that  of  1885,  we  find  « 
decrease  in  the  number  of  factories  of  275,  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  of  560,950,  and  an  increase  of  power-looms  of 
48,785.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  of  49,720. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison, 
of  Liverpool : — 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yarns  and  piece- 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,000^. — say, 
woollen  17,000,000Z.,  linen  4,000,000/.,  and  cotton  1,000,000/.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  has  been  about  170,000,000/,— say,  cotton  100,000, 000^., 
woollen  50,000,000/.,  and  linen  20,000,000/.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  about  200,000,000/.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people—men,  women, 
and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood- 
Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  yarns 
and  goods  exported  : — 


I 

Average  Periods 
'     of  Three  Years 

Weigh 
Cotton 

t  comsmned  in  Millions 
of  lbs.                        , 

Wool    1    Flax    1    Total 

Value  of  Prodnots  exported  in 
Thousands  of  £'a 

Cotton  !  Woollen  1  Linen      Total 

1798-1800 
1829-1831 
1869-1861 
1888-1890 

41-8 

243-2 

1,022-5 

1,672-0 

109-6        108-6        260-0 
149-4        193-8  '      686-4 
260-4  ,      212-0     1,494-9 
540-0  1      271-0  1      238-3 

1                i 

6-088        6-846        1-010       12-^4 
18-077        4-967        2-138       25-182 
49-000      16-041        6-119       70*060 
72-307      24-739       6-036    103*087 
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f^ool 
Sheep,  lamb,  &c.,  imported . 
From  sheepskins  imported   . 
Produced  at  home 
Goats'  hair  imx>orted    . 
Woollen  rags  imported 

Total       . 

Foreign  wool  exported . 
Domestic  wool  exported 

Total       . 

Retained  for  oonsmnption    . 
Actual  consumption     . 


Flax  and  Tow. 
Imported     . 
Pnyduoed  at  home 

Total       . 
Exported     . 

Retained  for  consumpti< 
Actual  consumption 


Pieee-Oooda  Exported. 
Cotton 
Woollen 
Linen  .... 

Total 


I  Yam  Exported, 

Cotton 
I  WooUen       . 
I  Linen .        .        .        , 

I 

Total 


Value  all  Kinds  Exported. 
Cotton 
Woollen       . 
Linen .... 

1  Total       . 


I860  1 

1868 

1877 

mil. 

mil. 

mil. 

lbs.  1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

148 

263 

410 

1    3 

9 

15 

145 

166 

152 

1    3| 

7 

8 

13  , 

86 

76 

312, 

471 

660  ' 

\9»H 

mil. 

lbs. 

496 

14 

129 

IS 

81 


81 
11 


105 
10 


187  1 
10  i 


732 

277 
19 


42       115  I     197       296 


270  I 
270  1 


356-1 
356' 


i    mlL    I  mil. 

I    Ibi.  IbB. 

;      164  ,  209 
53  I       56  I 


463 
435 

mil. 
lbs. 
259 
49 


217 

211  I 

211  1 


265 

6! 

259  i 
259  ' 


308 


805 
305 


436 
455 

mil. 
lbs. 
186 
47 


mil.    I    miL        mil. 
yds.        yds.    I    yds. 
2,776    1,977    3,838 
191        269       261 
144  '      210  \      178 


232 

7 

225 
230 


mil. 

Jdii. 
4,539 
256 
162 


3,111  2,456  '  4,277  4,957 


miL 
lbs. 


mil. 
lbs. 


197 
26 
31 

171 
43 
33 

254 

247 

mil.  1 

52  0 
15-7  1 
6-6  1 

mil. 

£ 
67-7 
25-8 

9-4 

mil.  ' 
lbs. 

228  I 

27 
19 


mil. 

lbs. 
265 
33 
18 


274  I  816 


mil.  I  roil. 

£  I   jj 

69-2   76-4 

21  0  '  21-6 

7-1    6-5 


roil.   mil. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

689 

688 

18 

23 

184 

138 

22 

16 

71 

78 

884 

888 

389 

841 

24 

20 

621 
628  I 

mil. 
lbs. 
214 
46 

! 

260  j 
9 

251  I 
325  . 


363  I  861 


627  ' 

500  I 

mil.  I 
lbs.  I 
214 
40  ! 

254 
15  I 

239  i 

240  I 

I 


mil.  mil. 

yds,  yds. 

5,088  5,125 

271  261 

177  184 


6,486 

5,570 

mil. 

mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

256 

258 

48 

41 

15 

15 

814 

314 

mil. 

miL 

£ 

£ 

72  0 

74-4 

24  0      24-5 
6-4        61 
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Commeree. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  free  trading  country,  the  only  im- 
ports on  which  customs  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  cocoa, 
coffee,  dried  fruits,  plate,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine — spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  entire  levies.  In 
1890  duty  was  levied  on  goods  of  the  value  of  29,671,692^  out  of 
a  total  of  420,691,997^.  imports,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports. 

The  declared  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  the  ten  years  from 
1881  to  1890  :— 


Year 


Total 
IiniK)rts 


Bntisli  Produce      co,onial  Produce 


Totel  Imports 
and  Exports 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


397,022,489 
413,019,608 
426,891,579 
390,018,569 
370,967,955 
349,863,472 
362,227,564 
387,635,743 
427,637,595 
420,691,997 


234,022,678 
241,467,162 
239,799,473 
233,025,242 
213,081,779 
212,725,200 
221,913,910 
234,634,912 
248,935,195 
263,530,585 


63,060,097 
65,193,552 
65,637,697 
62,942,341 
58,359,194 
56,234,263 
59,348,976 
64,042,629 
66,657,484 
64,721,533 


694,106,264 
719,680,822 
732,328,649 
686,986,162 
642,408,928 
618,822,935 
643,490,449 
686,213,284 
743,230,274 
748,944,115 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  share,  per  head  of 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  imports,  the  exports  of 
British  produce,  and  the  total,  during  the  ten  years  1881  to 
1890:— 


Tear 

Iraport« 

ExporU  of  Britigh 
Produce 

Total  Import*  and 
Exports 

£     ».     d. 

£     «.     d. 

£     «.     d. 

1881 

11     7     4 

6  14     0 

19     7     5 

1882 

11  14     1 

6  16  10 

20     7  10 

1883 

11  19     9 

6  14     8 

20  11     3 

1884 

10  16  11 

6     9     7 

19     1     6 

1885 

10     4     3 

5  17     3 

17  13    7 

1886 

9  10     4 

5  15     8 

16  16     8 

1887 

9  15     2 

5  19     3 

17     6    4 

1888 

10     7     1 

6     4  11 

18     6     2 

1889 

11     6     1 

6  11     2 

19    2    6 

1890 

11     0     2 

6  17  10 

19  11     9 
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The  Bhare  of  each^division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade 
ci  the  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  thousands  of 
pounds  (sterling)  : — 


—                                    1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

£1,000 
882,647 
224,926* 

66,6661 

1800 

1  England  and/ ^"^P^^     •  , 
Wales      1  Exports     .  -! 

£1,000 
316,140 
193,3681 

66,380« 

£1,000 
324,182 
201,760* 

68,466* 

£1,000 
349,182 
212,160» 

63,140' 

£1.000 
376,427 
237,464* 

63,846' 

Total       . 

663,888 

694,698 

20,771 
18,849> 
8762 

40,496 

624,672 

673,127 

677,736 

'  Imports 
!S-^<1       {Exports     .{ 

27,920 

18,248' 

844« 

47,012 

31,221 
20,821* 
883« 

36,771 

22,310* 

9892 

86,166 

24,760' 

864' 

Total       . 

62,926 

60,070 

60,779 

( Imports 
^«^d         {Exports     .{ 

6,802 

816^ 

9- 

7,974 

804' 

172 

8,796 

7,282 

871* 

19« 

8,319 

818' 

13» 

9,100 

816* 

12' 

1           Total      *. 

7,627 

8,122 

9,146 

9,428 

1  British. 


a  Foreign. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  trade,  90.^  percent,  falls 
to  the  share  of  England  and  Wales ;  8  per  cent,  to  Scotland ; 
If  per  cent,  to  Irekmd. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
£omgn  and  colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  in  the  years  1889  and  1890  : — 


ImporU 


Countriet 


1889 


1890 


En>orts  of 

British  and 

Irish  Produce 

1889 


Bzportsof 

British  and 

Irish  Produce 

1890 
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Imports 

Exports  of 

'    Export*  of 

. 

British  and 

1    British  and 

Cuuntnes 

1 

Irish  Produce 

1  Irish  Produce 

1889 

1890 

£ 

1889 

!          1890 

L 

£ 

i      £ 

Straits  Settlements 

.        5,417,034,     5,187,801       2,402,474 

1     2,883,244 

Hong  Kong 

1,129,190       1,225,064       2,181,718 

2,528,212  i 

British  West  Indies 

2,161,151  '     1,806,390       2,196,927 

2,624,472  ' 

Ceylon 

2,822,367  1     3,411,209  .        786,409 

921,615 

British  Guiana  . 

1,219,356 

907,897          822,013 

896,363 

Channel  Islands 

968,668 

958,175          646,237 

726,785  i 

West  Africa       . 

929,495 

1,076,666,         798,306 

869,030  ' 

Malta 

138,962 

117,595          904,515 

1,024,392 

Mauritius  . 

421,537 

264,900          301,472 

320,326  t 

All  other  Possessions 

745,305 

645,775}     1,171,176 

1 

1,574,864 

Total  British  Posses 

sions 

.      97,266,071 

96,161,214 

83,278,990 

87,370,383 

Foreign  Countries  : 
United  States    . 

^ 

,  95,461,475     97,283,349  ;  30,293,942 

32,068,128 

France 

1  45,780,277     44,828,148     14,682,677 

16,567,927 

Germany  . 
HoUand    . 

27,104,832     26,073,331  ,  18,478,136 

19,293,626 

,  26,679,216     26,900,924       9,724,757 

10,121,160 

Belgium    . 

'  17,674,877  ,  17,383,776      7,229,418 

7,638,712 

Russia 

i  27,154,490  ,  23,750,868       5,332,268 

5,751,601 

Spain 
China 

i  11,55«,857  t  12,608,533       4,237,990 

4,999,705 

6,115,591  1     4,830,860       5,038,895 

6,608,982 

Brazil 

5,070,628  1     4,350,675       6,232,320 

7,458,628 

Italy. 

3,230,131  !     3,093,918       7,156,557 

7,757,862 

Egypt       . 
Sweden     . 

8,620,602  1     8,368,851       2,949,720 

3,381,830 

9,207,047  1     8,478,656       2,773,215 

3,061,976 

Turkey      . 

5,265,373       4,816,883       6,167,494 

6,772,061 

Argentine  Republic   . 

,     2,016,182  1     4,129,802 

10,682,934 

8,416,112 

Denmark  . 

1    7,845,877;     7,753,389 

2,368,284 

2,539,467 

Portugal    . 

[     3,105,076  1 

2,942,194  1 

2,511,240 

2,157,784 
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Imports 

Export*  of    , 

Countries 

British  and 
Irish  Produce 

British  and    | 

Irish  Pnxluce 

1889 

1890 

1889 

1890 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mexico 

465,994 

542,979 

1,512,756 

1,906,317 

Philippine  Islands     . 
Colombia  . 

2,331,786 

1,647,708 

1,542,629 

998,412 

245,290 

304,261 

1,159,049 

1,144,246 

Venezuela . 

284,666 

308,550 

785,424 

828,978 

Algeria 

658,082 

890,612 

287,066 

329,876 

Morocco    . 

956,019 

668,034 

572,219 

638,387 

Ecuador    . 

72,430 

72,843 

266,176 

290,743  , 

Hayti,  St.  Domingo  . 

47,123 

89,593 

249,624 

528,357 

Tunis  and  Tripoli      . 

395,401 

531,298 

106,780 

170,483 

East  Africa 

163,560 

492,995 

277,037 

376,786  ! 

Persia 

169,751 

104,475 

309,334 

362,669 

Siam 

290,566 

193,146 

70,299 

75,802 

Bulgaria    .         .         . 
Ma^gascar 

242,100 

138,282 

81,400 

83,678 

83,618 

98,838 

82,667 

84,733 

Cochin    China    and 

- 

Tonquin 

124,900 

79,348 

20,544 

36,295 

All  other  Countries    . 

559,182 

1 

650,078 

1,533,089 

1,653,702 

Total  Foreign  Coun- 

! 

tries 

330,371,524 

324,530,783 

165,656,205 

176,160,202 

Grand  Total 

427,637,695 

420,691,997 

248,935,195 

263,630,686 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  the  five  years  1887  to 
1891  :— 


Year 

Go 

Imports 

£ 
9,955,326 
15,787,588 
17,686,174 
23,668,049 
30,275,420 

Id 

SU 
Imports 

£ 

7,819,438 
6,213,940 
9,185,400 
10,385,659 
9,316,200 

ver 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1    1891 

Exports 

£ 
9,323,614 
14,944,143 
14,454,318 
14,306,688 
24,228,425 

Exports 

£ 

7,807,404 

7,615,428 

10,666,312 

10,863,384 

13,114,589 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1890,  and 
1891.     The  figures  are  those  of  the  preliminary  reports  : — 
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' 

Imports 

1890 

1891 

Exports  of 
British  Produce 

1890 

1891 

-     -  -! 

£ 

& 

£ 

1.  Animals,   liv- 

1. Animals,   Uv- 

ing  (for  food) 

11,216,333 

9,246,398 

ing        .        . 

870,661 

672,337 

2.  (a)  Articles  of 

2.  Articles  of 

food  and  drink 

food  and  drink 

11,285,061 

10,687,139 

duty  ftee       .     136,422,110 

148,610,208 

3.  Raw  materials 

21,688,886 

21,842,327 

(6)  Articles  of 

4.  Articles  manu- 

food  and  drink 

flwtured   and 

dutiable 
Tobacco,  duti- 

20,216,804 

27,004,982 

nu-tly  manu- 
xbctured,  viz. : 

able       .       . 

3,642,949 

3,415,400 

(a)  Yams  and 

8.  Metals   . 

28,710,901 

23,040,124 

textUeflibrics 

112,468,178 

106,017,948 

4.  Chemicals, 

(6)  Metals  and 

dye-stuffs  and 

articles  manu- 

tanning  sub- 

factured 

1 

stances  . 

8.190.889 

7,314,837 

therefrom 

&.  Oils         .        .  .      6,991,653 

7,389,994 

(except     ma- 

0. Raw  materials 
for  textile 

chinery) 

(e)  Machinery 

46,261,434 

89,280,009 

manufactures 

86,289,289 

89,216,655 

and  mill  work 

16,418,424 

16,820,816 

7.  RawmateriaLs 

id)  Apparel 
and  articles  of 

for  sundry  in-  ' 

i 

dustries    and  | 

personal  use. 
(«)  Chemicals, 

11,285,202 

11,330,947 

manu&ctures      41,626,155 

40,085,435 

8.  Manufiictured 

and  chemical 

articles.        .      03,218,107 

65,082,129 

and  medicinal 

9.  (a)  Miscella- 

preparations. 
(/)A11  other 

8,948,391 

8,882,059 

neous  articles      14,007,676 

14,936,548 

(6)  Parcel  post           503,209 

561,069 

artieles,either 

manu&ctured 

or     partly 

Total  imports 

420,886,695 

436,691,279 

manufiictured 
(p)  Parcel  post 

Total  British  pro- 

34,641,171 
1,000,593 

82,193,728 
1,095,468 

duce 

268,642,600 

247,272,273 

Foreign  and  Co- 

1 

lonial  produce 
Total  exports 

64,849,091 

61,796.593  | 

327,891,691 

809,068,866 

The  imports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour),  in  quarters  (1 
quarter  =  8  bushels)  have  been  as  follows  in  the  years  indi- 
cated : — 


Year 

1870 
1875 

Quarters 

Year 

Quarters       i 

Year 

1890 
1891 

1        Quartera 

7,131,100 
11,971,500 

1880 
1885 

12,752,800     ' 
14,192,000     1 

12,094,836 
13,262,592 

The  following  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  im- 
ports enumerated  at  the  dates  noted  : — 
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Articles 

C«ieals  and  flour 
Potatoes 
Kice       . 
Bacon  and  haras 
Fish       . 
Refined  sugar 
Bawsuiar 
Tea       . 
Batter  . 
Margarine 
Clie«e   . 
B«ef      . 
Preserved  meat 
Fresh  mutton 


Cwts. 


Lbs. 
Cwts. 


1889 

1890 

1891 

149,389,769 

154,385,075 

150,076,176 

1,864,426 

1,940,100 

3,192,836 

6,585,779 

5,957,655 

6,200,820 

4,484,108 

5,000,016 

4,716,012 

2,014,265 

2,293,439 

2,363,703 

8,978,260 

9,977,375 

11,322,121 

17,550,147 

16,717,486 

16,217,338 

221,147,661 

224,664,371 

240,333,327 

1,927,842 

2,027,717 

2,135,607 

1,241,690 

1,079,996 

1,235,430  1 

1,907,999 

2,144,074 

2,041,317  , 

1,648,220 

2,129,319 

2,168,089 

641,705 

734,811 

776,961  1 

1,225,058 

1,656,419 

1,662,994  1 
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The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  imported  for  consumption  and  home  produce  exported 
in  each  of  the  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891  :— 


The  Peincipal  Articles  of  Import. 


Principal  Articles  Imported 


Grain  and  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

Dead  meat 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Butter  and  margarine 

Wood  and  timber     . 

Silk  manufactures    . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

Tea. 

Woollen  manufactures 

Animals  . 

Oils. 

Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  &c 

Seeds 

Fruits 

Leather    . 

Wine 

Cheese 

Metals — 

Copper,  ore,  &c.    . 
„     part  wrought,  &c 

Iron  ore 
,,   in  bars  . 
,,    manufactures 

Lead     . 

Tin       .        . 

Zinc  and   its  manufac 
tures 


Coffee 
Tobacco 


1889 

£ 

51,185,651 

45,642,028 

28,614,737 

18,257,443 

22,453,841 

13,899,697 

19,829,244 

11,789,139 

11,960,215 

9,987,967 

9,384,218 

10,264,459 

7,122,998 

8,635,378 

7,889,642 

6,184,863 

6,673,844 

5,905,473 

4,490,970 

4,234,619 
2,120,564 
3,024,605 
1,033,974 
2,490,499 
1,875,287 
2,797,274 

1,491,678 
3,127,590 
4,319,372 
3,890,484 


53,484,584 

42,756,575 

26,930.764 

20,622,824 

18,076,607 

13,682,089 

17,127,861 

11,318,883 

10,723,910 

9,919,666 

8,955,604 

11,216,311 

6,991,658 

8,190,389 

7,395,611 

7,287,566 

6,876,430 

5,890,867 

4,975,134 

3,910,968 
2,857,824 
3,596,056 
925,318 
2,681,597 
2,099,046 
2,547,416 

1,728,525 
3,428,806 
4,004,490 
3,508,423 


£ 

61,571,504 

46,080,719 

27,856,556 

20,148,874 

19,855,750 

15,149,384 

14,829,571 

11,017,157 

10,116,591 

10,775,345 

9,275.179 

9,246,398 

7,339,894 

7,314,337 

7,165,293 

6,910,305 

6,682,442 

5,995,133 

4,816,369 

4,059,528 
2,3/2,950 
2,453,407 
751,587 
3,274,801 
2,137,674 
2,565,072 

2,843,124 
3,620,918 
3,442,736 
3,415,400 


The  Principal  Articles  of  Export  (Home  Produce). 


Principal  Articles  Exported 


Cotton  manufactures  . 
Cotton  yam 

Total  of  cotton 


1890 


1891 


.   ;  58,798,448 
.   I  11,711,749 


62,089,442     60,249,759 
12,341,307     12,189,945 


70,505,197  I  74,430,749  \  7^,439,704  | 
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Fiindp*!  Articlea  Exported 


Woollen  manufactures    . 
Woollen  and  worsted  yam 

Total  of  woollen  and  worsted  . 


Linen  manufactures 
I      „      yam    . 
Jute  manufiftctures  . 


„  yam 
Apparel  and  slops 


Metals: 
Iron,  pig  and  puddled 

,,     bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod    . 

„     railroad,  of  all  sorts  . 

„     wire 

„     tinned  plates 

„     hoops  and  plates 

, ,     cast  and  wrought,  of  all  sorts 

„     old,  for  re-manufacture 
Steel,  wrought  and  unwrought    . 

Total  of  iron  and  steel  . 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  . 


Machinery 

Coals,  dnders,  fuel,  kc. 

Chemicals 


£ 

21,824,892 
4,341,514 


26,666,406 


5,777,466 
849,263 

2,730,344 
409,661 

4,978,513 


2,988,324 
1,624,576 
5.880,868 

832,229 
6,030,006 
4,133,667 
6,431,422 

432,176 
2,838,873 


29,142,129 


2,989,188 

3,286,810 

15,273,910 

14,781,990 

7,932,921 


20,418,482 
4,086,468 


24,604,940 


6,710,168 
866,393 

2,626,835 
386,405 

5,036,697 


3,498,568 
1,668,800 
5,981,689 
1,083,175 
6,361,477 
3,840,142 
5,965,573 
602,223 
2,673,690 


1891 

£ 

18,451,931 

3,910,288 


22,362,219 

5,031,666 
898,212 

2,552,170 
342,075 

5,150,212 


2,209,609 
1,461,174 
3,844,926 
1,143,476 
7,172,256 
3,660,476 
4,805,881 
354,763 
2,322,224 


31,565,337 

26,874,784 

2,764,446 

4,561,654 

16,410,661 

19,020,269 

8,966,849 

2,625,642 

3,851,129 

15,820,316 

18,894,729 

8,882,069 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  food 
imports  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of  population  in 
1869,  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889  :— 


Articles 

1869 

1886 

1887          ;         1888 

1889 

' Bacon    and 

hanui  . 

2-68  lbs. 

11-95  lbs. 

11-29  lbs.     10-26  lbs. 

12-46  lbs. 

Butter    . 

4-62  „ 

7-17  „ 

8-14   „   1      8-16  „ 

9-08   „ 

Cheese    . 

3'52  „ 

5-14  „ 

5-39   „         5-56   „ 

5-47   „ 

^m 

14-38  no. 

28  12  no. 

29*37  no.l    30  00  no. 

29-85  no. 

Com  and  flour 

156-86  lbs. 

185-76  lbs. 

220'751bs.l  220-14  lbs. 

215-28  lbs. 

Sugar     . 

42-66   „ 

66-96  „ 

73-20  „   1    7004  „ 

75-88   „ 

■tS^    .      . 

3-63   „ 

4-87  „ 

4-96   „   !      4-95   „ 

4-91   „ 

Rice 

10-75  „ 

7-69  „         9-78   „ 

10-56   „ 

The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped  for  transit  was,  in  1886 
10,706,065/.;  1887,  9,992,778^.;  1888,  10,938,495/.;  1889 
10,181,012/. ;  1890,  9,772,227/.  oig,,ed  by  Goode 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  (ex< 
elusive  of  river  steamers)  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged 
in  the  home  trade — ^the  expression  *  home  trade '  signifying  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  *  ports  between  the  limits  of 
the  river  Elbe  and  Brest ' — with  the  men  employed  thereon — ex- 
clusive of  masters — was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1886  to  1890  :— 


Year 

Number 

9,626 
9,572 
9,199 

8,985 
8,894 

SaUlng  Vessels 
Tons 

646,679      ! 
633,602      : 
597,145      1 
571,438      1 
575,147 

Men 

32,696 
32,165 
'39,505 
'38,314 
'87,618 

Number 

1,667 
1,740 
1,760 
1,841 
2,004 

St^am  Vessols 
Tons 

310,444 
304,538 

1  289,852 
289,245 

,     325,082 

Men 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

17,968 

18,631 

'20,540 

'21,015 

'22,850 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  partly  in  the  home  and 
partly  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1886  to  1890  :— 


Year 

SaiUng  Vessels 

Men 

2,129 
1,845 
'2,420 
^2,856 
'2,219 
_»  .    — 

Number 

Steam  Vessois 
Tons 

110,091 

103,622 

1     105,712 

:     118,407 

1     133,563 

Number 

448 
405 
^      428 
500 
381 

Tons 

59,436 
51,129 
55,495 
66,619 
50,991      1 

Men 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

235 
226 

248 
260 
250 

3,248 

3,485 

'3,287 

'4,092 

'4,386 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailin^r  and  steam  xroa«u>T 
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A  smumary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Elingdom,  sail- 
ing and  steam,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  daring 
the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1890  is  given  in  the  following 
table :— 


'  ^-    ""vSds'J       Tons              Men 

Yew 

Number  of 
Vessels 

17,917 
17,723 
17,584 
17,554 
17,425 

Tons 

7,144,097 
7,123,754 
7,851,888 
7,641,154 
7,915,836 

Men 

1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 

19,311     6,490,953      12,903  I 
18,966     6,715,030      15,937 
18,912     7,026,062    200,727 
18,744     7,088,944    199,654 
18,791     7,209,168    198,781 

1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

204,470 
202,543 
228,678 
230,263 
286,108 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  roistered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  (and 
Channel  Islands)  at  the  end  of  each  year : — 


Sailin] 
No. 

16,179 
15,473 
15,025 
14,640 
14,181 

e;  Vessels 
Tons 

Steam  Vessels 

1 

No. 

Tons 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

8,897,197 
3,249,907 
8,114,509 
8,041,278 
2,986,021 

6,653 
6,663 
6,871 
7,139 
7,410 

3,965,302  ' 
4,086,275  1 
4,349,658  , 
4,717,730  1 
5,042,517  , 

Total 

No. 

22,882 
22,136 
21,896 
21,779 
21,591 

Tons 

7,362,499 
7,335,182 
7,464,167 
7,759,008 
7,978,538 

Of  the  men  employed  at  the  last  date,  27,227  were  foreigners. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in 
1890  was  36,214  of  9,688,088  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  first  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1886  to  1890  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Sailin 

g  Vessels 

Steamers 

Total 

Number 

Tons 

138,862 

81,279 

75,696 

117,481 

123,224 

Nmnber 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

'    1886 

'    1887 
1888 
1889 

1    1890 

1 

363 
258 
269 
277 
277 

308 
322 
465 
582 
581 

154,638 
225,440 
407,445 
554,024 
528,789 

671 
680 
734 
859 
858 

293,000 
306,719 
483,141 
671,505 
652,013 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  that 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1886  to 
1890  :— 
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Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

l,000tn8. 
22,741 
23,646 
24,949 
25,945 
26,777 

l,000tns. 
8,294 
8,531 
9,003 
9,578 
10,057 

l.OOOtns. 
31,035 
32,177 
33,952 
35,524 
36,835 

l.OOOtns. 
23,337 
24,303 
25,446 
26,524 
27,195 

l,000tn8. 
8,468 
8,681 
9,120 
9,841 
10,253 

l,000tn8. 
31,805 
32,984 
84,566 
86,365 
37,448 

l.OOOtns. 
46,078 
47,949 
60,395 
52,469 
53,973 

l,000tn8. 
16,768 
17,212 
18,124 
19,420 
20,310 

l.OOOtua. 
62,841 
66,161 
68,519 
71,889 
74,283 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1890  was  62,835  (24,058  foreign),  and  cleared,  63,176  (24,327 
foreign). 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  only  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

l,000tn8. 
18,221 
19,311 
20,116 
21,077 
21,139 

Foreign     Total 

British 

Foreign     Total    '  British 

Foreign 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

l,030tn8. 
6,462 
6,688 
6,961 
7,440 
7,839 

l.OOOtns. 
24,683 
25,999 
27,077 
28,517 
28,979 

l,000tn8. 
22,065 
23,116 
24,127 
24,766 
25,267 

l.OOOtns. 
7,042 
7,055 
7,537 
8,282 
8,590 

l,000tn8. 'l.OOOtns, 
29,107   1   46,286 
30,170      42,426 
31,664      44,242 
83,048      45,843 
33,857  j   46,406 

l,000tnB. 
18,504 
18,744 
14,499 
16,723 
16,430 

l.OOOtns. 
58,790 
56,170 
68,741 
61,566 
62,836 

Of  the  foreign  tonnage  for  1890  entered  and  cleared  in  British 
ports,  total  20,310,757  :— 

Norway  had  6,000,801 

Germany  „  4,392,955 

France      „  1,686,974 

Denmark  „  1,854,002 


had 


Sweden    had 
Holland    ,, 
Spain        „ 
Italy 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  excluding  those  coast- 
wise, was  as  follows  at  the  ports  named  in  1890  : — 


1,675,812 

1,900,891 

1,276,060 

444,187 


Belgium 
Russia 
U.S.  (Am.) 
Austria 


878,109 
561,123 
291,933 
117,831 


London 
Liverpool 
Cardiff  . 
Newcastle 
Hull 


13,480,767 

10.941,801 

8,815,210 

5,481,458 

3,653,134 


N.&S.  Shields  2,929,856 
Glasgow    .       2,819,362 


Newport 
Southampton 
Sunderland 
Dover 

Middlesbro' . 
Swansea .  . 
Grimsby .     . 


2,236,990 
1,701,485 
1,682,126 
1,567,670 
1,457,629 
1,423,859 
1,362,678 


Leith 
Harwich . 
Hartlepool 
Bristol    . 
Dublin   . 
Belfast    . 


1,338,064 
1,104,749 
828,742 
778,151 
827,766 
830,179 


The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  coastwise  in  1890  was 
307,240,  of  47,738,612  tons;  and  cleared,  276,270  vessels,  of 
42,317,876  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
ports  of  the  Kingdom  in  1890  was  370,075,  of  84,574,324  tons ; 
and  cleared,  339,446,  of  79,766,033  tons. 
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Internal  Commnnieations. 

I.  Railways.  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  British  railways 
open  at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and  the  average  yearly  in- 
crease in  miles : — 


Year 


Line  Open 


Av.  Yearly  I 
Increase     ' 


Year 


Line  Open 


Av.  Yearly 
Income 


1850 
1860 
1870 


Miles  I 

6,621  I 

10,433  I 

15,537  ; 


Miles 
265 
381 
510 


1880 
1889 
1890 


Miles 
17,933 
19,943 
20,073 


MUes 
240 
223 
214 


Of  the  total  length  of  lines  open  January  1,  1891,  there 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales  14,119  miles,  to  Scotland  3,162 
miles,  and  to  Ireland  2,792  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  lines  open,  the  capital 
paid  up,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  traffic 
receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878,  and 
each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


T^^^u  «f  Total  Capital 
Length  of         ^idu„ 


lin^  open 
I  Year  at  the  end 

I  !    of  each    I 

'  I       year      . 


paidnp 

(shares  and 

loans)  at  the 

end  of  each 

year 


! 

Miles 

1878 

17,333 

1886 

19,332 

1887 

19,578 

1888 

19,812 

1889 

19,943 

1890 

20,073 

698,545,154 
828,344,254 
845,971,654 
864,695,963 
876,595,166 
897,472,026 


Number  of 
Passengers 

conveyea  (ex- 
clusive of 

season-ticket 
holders) 

No. 
566,024,455 
725,584,390 
733,678,531 
742,499,164 
775,183,073 
817,744,046 


Receipts 


Prom        '  From  Goods 

Passengers  |      Traffic 


26,889,614 
30,244,938 
30,573,287 
30,984,090 
32,630,724 
34,327,965 


£ 

33,564,761 
36,370,439 
37,341,299 
38,755,780 
41,086,333 
42,220,382 


.Total,  inolud 

'  ing  Misoella 

neouB 


£ 

62,862,674 
69,591,953 
70,943,376 
72,894,665 
77,025,017 
79,948,702  i 


Of  the  total  capital  in  1890  the  English  railways  had 
740,033,907/.,  Scottish  120,139,597/.,  and  Irish  37,298,522/.  In 
the  division  of  the  receipts  of  1889,  England  and  Wales  took 
68,272,908/.,  Scotland  8,550,457/.,  and  Ireland  3,125,337/.  The 
working  expenditure  amounted  to  43,188,556/.  on  all  the  railways, 
being  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

On  June  30,  1890,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  948 
miles  of  street  and  road  tramways  opened,  from  which,  during 
the  year  1889-90,  3,214,743/.  had  been  received,  and  upon  which 
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2,402,800^.  had  been  expended.  This  left  a  balance  of  receipts  of 
811,943^.  Total  paid  up  capital  13,502,000^.  The  total  number 
of  passengers  who  travelled  during  the  year  on  the  tramways 
was  526,369,328. 

II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1888  (the  latest  date  available), 
the  length,  traffic,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of  the  canals  and 
navigations  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
do  not,  and  of  those  which  do,  belong  to  railway  companies  : — 


- 

length 
Mile8 

2,026 

69 

513 

2,608 

Traffic 

Revenue 

Expeiidltnro 

Canals  not  belonging 
to  railways : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Canals    belonging  to 

railways  :— 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Total   . 

Toils 

27,715,875 

69,744 

489,194 

28,274,813 

6,609,304 

1,386,617 

30,386 

8,026,307 

£ 

1,439,343 
12,011 
89,869 

£ 

1 

861,068  , 
16,086 
71,541 

1,540,723 

948,695 

1,024 
84 
96 

437,080 

57,178 

6,495 

335,503  1 

26,599  i 

4,456  , 

1,204 
3,813 

500,753 

366,558 

36,301,120 

2,041,476 

1,815,25 

The  paid-up  capital  (from  all  sources)  of  the  canals,  <fec.,  not 
belonging  to  railway  companies  was,  in  1888  : — in  England  and 
Wales  20,959,820/.;  in  Scotland  1,254,047/.;  in  Ireland  2,071,308/.; 
total  24,285,175/. 

III.  Post  and  Tblegbaphs. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  March,  1891,  was  18,806 ;  there  were  besides  21,837  road  and 
pillar  letter-boxes.  The  staff  of  officers  then  foiming  part  of  the 
Post  Office  department  wa,s  63,868  (including  8,877  females), 
besidas  about  54,000  persons  (16,000  females)  who  do  not  hohl 
permanent  positioiib. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  letters, 
in  millions,  delivered  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  the  average  number  for  each  individual  of  the 
population,  in  1879  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Number  of  Letters  delivered 
(In  MillioiiB) 


,      Tear 
I    ending 
March  81 


12 


2 


Total 
U.K. 


Number  of  Letters  per  head  of 
the  Population 


4§ 


I 


Total 
U.K. 


1 

Millions  1 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

1879 

922 

99 

76 

1,097 

87 

27 

14 

32 

,     1887 

1,240 

129 

91 

1,460 

46 

33 

19 

40 

'     1888 

;    1,287 

132 

93 

1,612 

46 

34 

19 

41 

,     1889 

,    1,8264 

136 

96 

1,668 

47 

34 

20 

42 

1     1890 

I   1,418 

HO 

96 

1,660 

60 

36 

20 

44 

1     1891 

,   l,462f 

143 

99} 

1   1,7064 

51 

36 

21 

46 

The  foUowing  are  the  statistics  of  post-cards,  book-packets, 
newspapers,  and  parcels  delivered  in  1890-91,  showing  increase 
per  cent,  on  the  previous  year : — 


Post-cards  . 
Book-packets 
Newspapers. 
Parcels 


England 
A^ales 

5 

Millions 

I96  0 

6-7 

411-9 

8-9 

127-9 

0-9 

88-2 

8-1 

Scotland 


Ireland 


Millions  I  MiUions 

24-0     I  4-8  10-7  '    9-2 

44-6  5-9   I  24-7  i  143 

16-6      t  P'6  '!  16-6  I    3-7 

4-8     I  7-7   I  3-1  7-8 


United 
Kingdom 


Millions  , 

229-7  I  6-8  ! 

481-2  18-9  I 

161-0  I  1-0 

46-2  8-0  I 


1  Decrease. 

The  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  in  1880  (ending  March  31)  and  during  the  last  five  years  were 
as  follows  : — 


1880 
1887 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Number 


Italand  Orders 

Amount 


16,774,364 
99,62,662 
9,552,777 
9,228,183 
9,027,750 
8,864,483 


£ 
24,776,331 
22,962,708 
22,881,676 
22,957,649 
23,338,417 
23,897,767 


Total  1 


Number 


17,307,573 
10,813,054 
10,744,493 
10,507,717 
10,374,144 
10,260,852 


1  Including  colonial  and  foreign  orders. 

Digitized 


Amount 


£ 
26,371,020 
25,354,601 
26,334,126 
26,618,052 
•27,165,905 
27,867,887 
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The, inland  orders  in  1890  were  as  follows  : — 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Total,  U.K. 


Number 


7,268,248 

1,045,048 

551,187 

8,864,483 


Value 


£ 

20,044,082 

2,546,719 

1,306,966 


Number  per  cent  of 
Population 


24-9 
26-4 
12-0 


23,897,767 


23-5 


The  number  and  value  of  *  postal  orders '  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear  ending  March  81 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Number 


! 


31,608,711 
36,386,147 
40,282,321 
44,712,548 
48,841,765 


£ 
12,958,940 
14,696,370 
16,112,079 
17,737,802 
19,178,367 


The  postal  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  telegraphs) 
in  1880  and  the  last  four  years  (ending  March  31)  have  been  as 
follows : — 


- 

1 
1887                1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Gross  revenue 
Working  expenses 

Net  revenue 

£                 £ 
8,471,1981  8,705,337 
5,880,141  1  5,933,820 

2,591,057   2,771,517 

£ 
9,102,776 
6,062,902 

3,039,874 

£ 
9,474,774 
6,266,263 

3,208,511 

£ 
9,851,078 
6,687,089 

3,163,989  ' 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  Februaiy  6, 
1870 ;  in  April,  1891,  there  were  31,824  miles  of  line  and  194,312 
miles  of  wire  (including  17,211  miles  of  private  wires,  but  exclud- 
ing railway  companies'  wires). 

The  telegraph  revenue  (gross  and  net)  was  as  follows  for  the 
years  (ending  March  31)  indicated  : — 
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1  Gro68  revenue 
,  Working  expenses 


Net  revenue 


1870 

1888       I        1888 

1890 

£ 
1,276,662 
1,031,524 

245,138 

£                   £ 
1,959,406    2,094,048 
1,928,159    1,949,096 

£ 
2,325,715 
2,179,921 

145,794 

31,247'      124,952 

1 

1891 


£ 
2,416,691  . 
2,266,356  . 

150,335  I 


As  there  is  an  'annual  interest  of  about  300,000^.  on  capital 
to  pay,  there  is  reaUy  a  deficit  on  the  telegraphs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
forwarded  from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  1879  and  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  1887-91  :— 


I  Year 

lending  March  31 


1879 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Ellwand  and 
Wales 


20,422,918 
42,320,185 
44,926.270 
48,532,669 
52,416,779 


Scotland 


2,477,003 
5,106,774 
5,480,624 
5,991,223 
6,545,654 


65,658,088  I      7,077,388 


Ireland 

1,559,854 
2,816,680 
8,047,581 
3,241,455 
3,420,966 
3,673,785 


United  Kingdom 


24,459,775 
60,243,639 
53,403,425 
57,765,347 
62,403,399 
66,409,211 


The  total  number  of  public  telegraph  oflices  was  7,627  in  1890- 
91,  including  1,715  railway  offices. 

The  telegraph  department  has  28  telephone  exchanges  open  in 
various  country  towns,  with  1,370  subscribers.  There  are  now 
over  46  miles  of  pneumatic  tubing  in  London,  connecting  the 
Central  Office  with  others. 


Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  .money  coined  at  the  Royal 
ilint  in  the  years  named,  and  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  gold  and 
silver  coin  : — 


Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Gold  Coin                       SUver  Coin 

Year  1      Money 

Money 
coined 

Money 

1                . 

coined 

coined 

Imported 

Exported    1  Imported  i  Exported 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£         I        £              £ 

1878  14,150,052 

613,998 

17,024 

6,566,001 

3,644,882    161,139.  184,494 

1886'         — 

417,384    51,669 

6,860,515,  6,754,374,  116,5651  166,276 

1887  1  1,907,686 

861,498 

45,173 

4,430,7061  2,374,628]  123,142  299,734 

;  1888  •  2,032,900  1     756,378 

39,499 

7,146,22610,215,123    106,568 

378,288 

1889 

7,600,700  12,224,926 

67,573 

6,511,29510,389,699;  147,635 

528,581 

1890 

7,680,166!  1,712,161!  89,450 

1                 1 

9,242,787    8,256,129'     84,186 

506,996 
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There  is  no  State  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Irelimd  have  royal  charters,  and  the 
first  and  the  last  lend  money  to  the  Government.  The  following  are  some 
statistics  of  the  Bank  of  Engknd  for  December  of  the  years  stated  : — 


Year 


1878 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


LiabiUties 


Notes  in 
Reserve 


£1,000 
8,914 
10,288 
11,832 
9,990 
11,068 
15,904 


Notes  in 


cSSion  I  !>««»•»■'       Tow 


£1,000 

30,282 

24,692 

24,210 

24,405 

24,460 

24,732 


£1,000 

30,324 

27,038 

26,930 

29,281 

29,837 

35,414 


AssetB 

1 

Total 

Securities 

BuUion 

TotaU 

£1,000 

60,606  , 

51,730 

51,140 

58,686 

54,297 

60,146 

£1,000 
38,326 
33,895 
32,508 
35,978 
36,301 
39,168 

£1,000 
25,501 
19,980 
20,288 
19,455 
19,712 
21,820 

t 
£1,000 
63,827 
53,825 
52,746 
55,433 
56,013 
60,989 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  (including  the 
national  banks)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ii-eland  for  October  of  the  years 
stated : — 


England  and  Wales  : — 

Deposits 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 

Reserve  Notes  in  Bank 
of  England 
Scdtland : — 

Deposits 

Notes 

Cash  and  at  call    . 
Ireland : — 

Deposits 

Notes   .... 

Cash  and  at  call    . 


1887 

1888 

'   1880 

18901 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

339,100 
90,430 

352,000 
92,299 

380,800 
100,582 

352,100 
97,410 

12,721 

12,555 

14,449 

8,643 

81,020 

5,670 

16,740 

82,403 

5,682 

19,077 

85,023 

5,845 

19,846 

88,264 

6,207 

21,412 

34,160 
5,400 
7,060 

35,188 
5,607 
7,795 

87,186 
6,199 
8,816 

37,843 
6,664 
9,903 

18911 

J61,000 

408,477 
107,421 

14,079 

91,610 

6,467 

21,427 


38,520 
6,642  I 
9,086  ( 


I 


1  May. 

There  were  in  May,    1891,    105  joint-stock  banks,  making  returns    in 
T?.ncrlati«1  and  Wales,  with  2.175  branches  :   4  in  the  Tule  of  Man  and  r!linnT»«>l 
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The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks,    mainly    for 
May,  1891  :— 


- 

English 
£1,000 

Scotch 
£1,000 

Irish 

£1,000 

Colonial 
£1,000 

Fon-lgn 

£1,000 

Subscribed  capital    . 

196,918 

28,885 

24,974 

41,774 

30,205 

raid-up  do. 

55,870 

9,025 

7,059 

25,007 

18,470 

Market  value  of  do. 

167,910 

23,275 

18,393 

50,031 

27,523 

Reseire    fond,    dividend, 

&C.         .         .         .         . 

29.748 

5,703 

3,315 

12,893 

7,713 

Notes  in  circulation 

26,327 

6,467 

6,642 

9,149 

2,893 

Deposit   and    cnirent  ac- 

oomits 

408,478 

91,610 

38,520 

183,242 

67,010 

Total  liabilities  1       . 

546,795 

117,874 

56,131 

271,278 

132,841 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call  . 

107,420 

21,427 

9.086 

41,332 

20,789 

Investments     . 

108,472 

29,349 

17,114 

14,873 

7,946 

Discounts,  advances,  &c.  . 

302,688 

60,103 

28,791 

207,121 

100,967 

Total  assets^    « 

546,795 

117,874 

56,132 

271,278 

132,841 

1  Indading  othor  itema  beaides  thoM  preceding. 


The  following  are  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks  for  the  years 
stated: — 


/Received 
.^^^  .  Paid  . 
(^Capital 

(  Received 
1887^  Paid. 
]  t  Capital 

(  Received 
18884  Paid. 
I  (capital 

r  Received 
1889  J  Paid  . 
(Capital 

C  Received 
1890 -{  Paid, 
i  Capital 


Enc^and  and 
Wales 


£ 
15,463,426 
12,636,813 
47,116,488 

16,305,994 
13,524,074 
49,898,408 

18,743,829 
14,572,033 
54,070,204 

19,572,041 
16,494,862 
58,147,393 

20,769,808 
16,495,202 
62,421,994 


Scotland 

£ 
384,935 
299,952 
1,054,774 

414,104 

326,268 

1,142,625 

450,067 

340,214 

1,262,468 

500,607 

376,869 

1,377,206 

568,807 

436,429 

1,499,084 


Ireland 


£ 
1,018,081 
768,178 
2,708,076 

1,059,908 

829,961 

2,933,032 

1,191,178 

890,488 

3,233,722 

1,184,846 

943,646 

3,476,021 

1,216,987 

977,229 

3,713,729 


United 
Kingdom  1 

£ 
16,866,442 
13,689,943 
50,874,337 

17,780,006 
14,680,278 
53,974,065 

20,385,064 
15,802,735 
68,656,394 

21,267,493 
16,814,267 
62,999,620 

22,544,047 
17,909,860 
67,635,807 


1  Indading  Islands  In  the  British  Seas. 


The  following  are  statistics  of  trostees'  savings-banks  : — 
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- 

England 

Wales 

£ 
187,851 

Scotland 

£ 
2,397,689 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdom  i 

/Received   . 
Interest     \ 
1886-     credite<i  / 

7,041,721 

£ 
401,422 

£ 
10,028,683 

939,996 

24,748 

216,458 

51,354 

1,231,666 

Paid. 
ICapital      . 

7,712,729 
35,531,195 

361,392 
951,690 

2,256,758 
8,331,221 

441,274 
2,029,889 

10,772,153 
46,843,995 

/Received  . 
Interest     \ 
1887  -,     credited  / 

6,871,807 

122,814 

2,472,590 

409,350 

9,876,561 

949,142 

24,308 

224,576 

62,242 

1,250,268 

Paid. 
ICapital      . 

7,756,255 
35,595,889 

183,641 
915,171 

2,340,033 
8,688,354 

428,673 
2,062,808 

10,708,602 
47,262,222 

/Received  . 
Interest     \ 
1888  -     credited  / 

6,685,941 

117,933 

2,684,183 

408,250 

9,796,307 

944,355 

23,713 

236,238 

62,432 

1,256.788 

Paid. 
ICapital      . 

8,827,566 
34,398,619 

166,554 
890,263 

2,440,034 
9,068,741 

476,425 
2,047,065 

11,910,679 
46,404,688 

/Received  . 

6,359,557 

112,453 

2,678,340 

407,581 

9,667,931 

1889- 

Interest      \ 
credited  / 

823,470 

21,281 
II 

221,705 

48,249 

1,114,705 

Paid. 
I  Capitol      . 

8,765,323 
32,816,323 

151,071 
872,921 

2,596,041 
9,372,745 

437,069 
2,066,862 

11,949,504 
46,127,820 

/Received  . 

6,234,996 

124,055 

2,824,391 

380,966 

9,664,407 

Interest     \ 
1890-     credited/ 

788,333 

20,976 

227,242 

48,174 

1,084,725 

Paid. 
(Capital      . 

8,607,201 
31,232,451 

165,602 
862,455 

2,870,407 
9,553,971 

483,290 
2,011,675 

12,126,400 
48,660,552 

1  Including  Channel  Islands. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Accounts  relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  12  montlis 
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Canals  and  Navteations :  Retama  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1888  Fol   London,  1890 

Censna  of  England  and  Wales,  taken  on  April  6th,  1891.  Preliminary  Report. 
London,  1891. 

Census  of  Scotland,  1891.    Edinborgh,  1891. 

Census  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1891.    Preliminary  Report    Dublin,  1891. 

Chojch  of  England,  Revennes  of  the.    London,  1891. 

Consolidated  Fund :  Abstract  Account,  1890-91.    London,  1891. 

Cnik  (Dr.  H.X  Report  on  Highland  Scbools.    London,  1884. 

Customs  :  35th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  H.H.'s.  Customs.    8.    London,  1891. 

Debt,  National  Sinking  Fund  Accounts,  1891.  Return  rehiting  to  Debt-,  1889-90. 
National  Debt  BUI,  1883  ;  and  Statement  illustrating  the  Bill. 

DisMbntJon  of  Seats  Act,  1885.    London,  1885. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall :  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  in  tlie  year  1890.  FoL 
London,  1801. 

Dncfay  of  Lancaster :  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  in  the  year  1890.  Fol. 
London,  1891. 

Ecclesiastical  Commiraion  :  41st  Report,  with  Appendix.    8.    London,  1890. 

Education  :  Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland.  Return  showing  Expendi- 
ture upon  Grants,  and  Results  of  Inspectfon  and  Examination.    8.    London,  1891. 

Edueatioi^:  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on<JBklucation  for  1890-91.    8.    London,  1891. 

Education :  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  1890-91. 
London,  1891. 

Education :  37th  Report  of  the  Soienoe  and  Art  Department.    Xx)ndon.  1891. 

Education  :  Report  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  Ibr  Ireland  for  the  year  1890. 
London,  1891. 

Education :  Return  showing  number  of  Children  of  School  Age,  amount  of  School 
Accommodation,  ftc,  in  Scotland.    London,  1880. 

Education :  57th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for 
1890.    Dublin,  1891. 

Electoral  Statistics,  Return  of,  in  Comity  and  Borough  Constituencies  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.    London,  1891. 

Electors :  Return  of  the  number  of  Electors  on  the  Register  of  each  County  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.    FoL    London,  1891. 

Emigration :  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration  for  1890.  Fol. 
London,  1891. 

Emigration  :  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1890.    Dublin,  1891. 

Estimates  for  the  year  1891-92.    Fol     London.  1801. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Act :  Return  of  the  Number  of  Factories  Authorised  to  be 
Inspected,  Persons  Employed,  ^,  for  1891.    London,  1891. 

Financial  Statement^  1891-92.    London,  1891. 

Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
Financial  Tear  ended  March  31, 1891.    8.    London,  1891. 

Fish  Conveyed  Inland  by  RaUway :  Return  for  1890-91.    London,  1891. 

Income  and  Property  Tax  :  Return  of  the  Amount  of  Income  and  Property  Tax  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1814,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1842  to  1880.    London,  1880. 

Inland  Revenue  :IReport  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Duties  under  their  Management  for 
the  years  1856  to  1869,  with  some  Retrospective  History  and  complete  Tftbles  of  Accounts 
of  the  Duties  fh)m  their  first  Imposition.    2  vols.    FoL  pp.  168  and  219.    London,  1870. 

Inland  Revenue :  34th  Report  of  the  Commissioners.    8.    London,  1891. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  En^hudd  and  Wales  for  1890.    4.    London,  1891. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1890.    FoL    London,  1891. 

LAndowners  in  England  and  Wales :  Return  of  the  Owners  of  Land  of  one  acre  and 
upwards  in  England  and  Wales.    2  vols.    London,  1876. 

LaiMiowners  in  Ireland :  Return  of  the  Owners  of  Land  of  one  acre  and  upwards  in 
Ireland.     Dublin,  1876. 

Landowners  in  Scotland  :  Return  of  the  Owners  of  Land  of  one  acre  and  upwards  in 
Scotland.    Edinburgh,  1875. 

Local  Government  Act,  188a    London,  1888. 

Local  Taxation  Returns :  England.    Published  annually.    FoL    London,  1891. 

Merchant  Shipping :  Tables  showing  the  Progress  of  ^tiah  Merchant  Shipping.  Fol. 
London,  ISn. 

Militia :  Return  showing  Establishment  of  each  R^(iment  in  1890.    London,  1891. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1890.    London,  1891 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Fart  XIL    FoL    London,  1883. 

Navy :  Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy  for  1890.    8.    Ix>ndon,  1891. 

Navy  List,  Quarterly,  for  October,  1891. 

Poor  Law,  England  :  20th  Report  of  Local  Government  Board.    8.    London,  1891. 

Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism.  Returns  Relating  to,  1890-91.    London,  1891. 

Poor  ReUef;  Scotland  :  45th  Report  of  Commissioners.    8.    Edinburgh,  1891. 

Poor  Belief,  Ireland :  19th  Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.    8.    Dublin, 
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Post  Office :  43rd  Report,  of  the  Postinastor-Goneral  on  the  Post  Office.    8.    London, 
1891. 

Public  Accounts :  Report  ftx)in  the  Committee.    FoL    London,  1890. 

Public  Income  and  Expenditure  :  Account  for  the  year  ended  81st  March,  1891.     Fol. 
London,  1891. 

Public  Records :  46th  Report  of  the  Commissioners.    8.    London,  1891. 

Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom :  General  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  year  1890.    PoL    London,  1891. 

Railway  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  Uic  year  1890.      Fol. 
r^ndon,  1891. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools :  SSrd  Report  of  Commissioners.    8.    London,  1891. 

Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1884.    London,  1884. 

Roll  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  26th  Parliament    London,  1891. 

Scotland :  Report  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission.    London,  1885. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  fh>m  1876 1^ 
1890.    &     London,  1891. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  Foreign  Countries,  in  each  year  from  1879   to 
1888.89.    8.    London,  1891. 

Taxation  in  England  and  Wales  :  Return  for  the  Financial  Tear  1814-15,  and  for  each  of 
the  Financial  Tears  flrom  1842-43  to  1873-74.    FoL  pp.  4.    London,  1875. 

Volunteer  Corps :  Annual  Returns,  1890.    London,  1891. 

Woods,  Forests,  and   Land  Revenues  :   68th  Report    of  the   Commissioners.      FoL 
London,  1891. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  Training  Return,  1890.    London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Oppicial  Publications. 

Baxter  n)adley).  The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom.    8.    London,  1869 

Sevan  (G.  P.X  &iti8h  Hanulkctniing  Industries.    12  vols.    London. 

Bra$»ey  (Sir  T.\  The  British  Navy.    5  vols.    London,  1882-83. 

BroMtfy  (T.  A.X  The  Naval  AnnuaL    1891. 

BvrrowM  (Montagu),  Constitutional  Progress.    8.    London,  1869. 

Catholic  Directory  fbr  1892.    London,  1891. 

Chalwun  (M.  D.),  Local  Government    London,  1883. 

Clode  (Charies  M.X  History  of  the  Administration  and  Government  of    the    British 
Army,  flrom  the  Revolution  of  1688.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1860-70. 

Crea$y  (Sir  EdwardX  The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic  Empire, 
including  Indian  Institutions.    8.    London.  1872. 

CumUngham  (W.),  The  Growth  of  Bng^isn  Industry  and  (Commerce.    London,  1891.ij] 

Dilke  (Sir  (Hiarles),  Greater  Britain.    2  vols.    London,  1889. 

Dowell  (Stephen^  A  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England.    4  vols.    London,  188S. 

Eeonomiit.  The,  Banting  Supplements,  published  May  and  October  annually.     Iiond€»ii. 

BUU't  Irish  Education  Directory  Ibr  1892.    Dublin,  1891. 

Fowle  (J.  W.X  The  Poor  Law.    London,  1881. 

Freeman  (B.  A.X  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  trom.  the  Earliest  Times.     New 
Ed,    8.    London,  1878. 

Oneiet  (RudolphX  Dm  Englische  Verwaltnngsrecht  der  (^egenwart,  in  Yeigleichnng  mU 
dem  Deutachen  verwaltungssystem.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1884. 

GneUt  (Rudolph),  History  of  the  English  Constitution.    New  Bd.    London,  1891. 

GneUi  (Rudolph),  History  of  the  Bn^ish  Parliament    Third  Bd.    1891. 

Oreen  (J.  RX  H^lstory  of  the  English  People.    4  vols.    London,  1877-80. 

HerteUt  (Sir  E.X  Treaties  of  Commeroe  and  Navigation,  Ac,  between  Great  Britain  axkd 
Foreign  Countries.    London. 

Heam  (W.  E.),  The  (tovemment  of  England.    8.    London,  1870. 
'  HuU  (ProC  E.X  The  Ck>al  Fields  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1881. 

Hunt  (RobertX  British  Mining.    London,  1884. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

lAoydkt  Regieter,  FartlculaTS  of  the  Warships  of  the  World.    London,  1891. 
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^6^  (ProfessorX  A  Constitatiunal  History  of  England,  in  it«  Origin  and  Development. 
t  vok.    8.    London,  1877. 

The  English  Citizen,  his  Rights  and  Responsibilities.    13  vols.    London,  1881-85. 

Todd  (Al),  On  Parliamentary  Government  in  England.     2  vols.    8.     London,  1887-89. 

IFalpofe (SpencerX  The  British  Fish  Trade :  Handbook  in  connection  with  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition.     London,  1888. 

Wriifkt  (R  S.)  and  Hobhome  (Henry),  Au  Outline  of  Local  Government  and  L<ica1 
Taxstlon  in  England  and  Wales.    London,  1884. 

Young  (Sir  Prederick),  Imperial  Fe<lei"ation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  8. 
London,  I87G. 

11.  INDIA,  THE  CJOLONIES,  PROTECTORATES,  AND 
DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Em- 
pire outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  divisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong  : — 
1.  Europe ;  2.  Asia  ;  3.  Africa  ;  4.  America  ;  5.  Australasia  and 
Oceania. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes: — (1)  The  CVowm 
Coiantesy  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ; 
(2)  those  possessing  Representative  Institutions,  in  which  the 
Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home 
government  retains  the  control  of  public  officers ;  and  (3)  those 
possessing  Resjxmsible  Govemnienty  in  which  the  home  government 
has  no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the  Crown  appoints 
the  Governor  and  still  retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection 
^th  the  Colonies  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts  to  about  2 
millions  sterling  annually,  mainly  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses. 

According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1891-92,  the 
total  effective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  was  32,650  men,  rank  and  file.  The  number  of 
troops  in  the  various  colonies  having  British  garrisons  was  as  fol- 
lows -.—Malta,  8,809  men  ;  Gibraltar,  5,214  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
aiid  Natal,  3,317  ;  Ceylon,  1,465  ;  Bermuda,  2,234  ;  Windward  and 
Ueward  Islands,  1,337  ;  Canada  (Halifax),  1,494  ;  Hong  Kong, 
-?998 ;  Jamaica,  1,571  ;  Straits  Settlements,  1,558;  Mauritius, 
^ ;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  953  ;  Cyprus,  554  ;  St  Helena,  155  ; 
•ind  the  Bahamas,  111  men ;  besides  72,496  in  India  and  3,431  in 

The  contributions  from  colonial  revenues  in  aid  of  military 
expenditure  for  1891-92  are  estimated  to  amount  to  252,250/., 
a«  follows  : — Natiil,  4,000/.  ;  Mauritius,  30,750/. ;  Hong  Kong, 
^,000/.;  Straits  Settlements,  100,000/.;  Ceylon,  72,500/.: 
-^Ulta.  5,000/.  India  contributes  750,000/.  to  the  Armj 
Estimates.  ■  Digitized  by  Google 
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EUROPE. 


OIBBALTAS. 

(Jvvcrnor. — General  Sir  Lothian  Nicholson,  K.C.B. ;  salaiy,  125,000  jicsetas 
(5,000/.).     Colonial  Seeretary.^C&vendiah  l^yle,  C.M.G. 

Th«  Rock  of  Gibiultar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  36°  6'  X.  latitude 
and  5"*  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commandiug 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander-in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  functions 
of  government  and  legislation. 

Area,  l^jf  squai'e  mile  ;  greatest  elevation,  1,439  feet.  Population  (1891), 
25,755,  including  garrison  of  5,896  men.  Settled  population  mostly  descend- 
ants of  Genoese  settlera. 

Average  births  per  1,000  of  civil  population,  26*8.  Deaths  per  1,000  of 
civil  population,  22*1. 

Religion  of  fixed  population  mostly  Roman  Catholic  ;  one  Protestant 
cathedral  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches  ;  annual  subsidy  to  each  com- 
munion, 500/. 

Several  private  English  schools ;  elementary  schools,  14  (6  Roman 
Catholic).     Pupils,  2,555  in  1890.     Government  grant,  1,484/. 

One  magistrate's  court  and  a  supreme  court. 

(^hief  sources  of  revenue  : — Port  dues,  rent  of  (.-rown  estate,  excise,  post- 
office,  &c.  Branches  of  expenclitui-e  :^Govemment  civil  establishments, 
administration  of  justice,  public  works,  &e.  Contribution  by  Home  Govern- 
ment, 71*7.     Industries  unimportant. 


1880  I   1887  I   1888  1889   |   1890 

£  £  £  £ 

2,123  55,517  59,262  i  63,67^ 

Expenditure     .                  .       50,389  52,695  53,061  57,594      59,043 


^         £  £  £  £  £ 

Revenue  ....       52,123      55,517      59,262   j  63,674    |  62,461 


Military  expenditure  by  Imperial  Government,  243,806/. 

Government  savings-bank,  with  2,299  depositors  and  123,701/.  deposits 
(1891). 

Gibraltar  is  a  coaling  station  and  port  of  call  of  great  imj>ortance.  In 
1890  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  was  5,756,461,  of  which  4,777,088 
was  British. 

Three  miles  of  internal  telegraph  under  military  management.  Postal 
ommunication  daily  with  England.  Branch  post-offices  at  Tangier,  Laraiclie, 
Raltat,  C^asablanca,  Mazagan,  Mogador,  and  Tetuan. 

There  is  cable  communication  with  the  Continent,  the  Mediterranean. 
H^ustern  jwrts,  and  England,  vid  Post  Office  and  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's 
lines. 

The  legal  currently  is  tliat  of  Spain  (the  peseta  =  1  franc  ;  25  )H3.*$eta8  ~ 
1/.),  but  British  coins  are  acwpted  in  commercial  transactions. 
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MALTA. 

Governor. — General  Sir  Henry  Augustns  Smyth,  K.C.M.G.  (salary  5,000/.). 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles  from  Sicily,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  Malta  is  17  miles  long;  area,  95  miles;  and  the  neighbouring 
island,  Gozo,  20  miles  ;  total  area  (with  Comino),  119  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion estimated  for  1890  at  165.662  (English  2,274,  foreimers  1,149).  Local 
military,  Tiz.  :  Royal  Malta  Artillery,  390,  and  Royal  Malta  Militia,  1,115. 
Chief  town  and  port,  Valetta.  Education — 90  public  schools,  with  11,226 
pupils  in  1890  ;  Grbvemment  grant,  18,163/.  There  are  a  university,  1  lyceum, 
and  2  secondary  schools.     In  1890,  6,509  persons  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  government  is  to  some  extent  representative.  The  Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887,  of  6  official  and  14  elected.  Both  these  councils 
are  prided  over  by  the  Governor.  Those  elected  members  having  the  con- 
fidence of  the  majority  are  members  of  the  Government  as  unofficial  members 
of  the  executive. 

—        I    1886        1887    I    1888    '    1889        1890    i 


£  JB  £  £  £  • 

Revenue  .         .        223,753        219,185    '     240,146        251,175        261,254    ! 
Expenditure     .        271,407        239,187        212,313        229,703        266,900 


Kfitimated  revenue  (1891),  251,297/.,  and  expenditure,  244,133/. 

(Thief  sources  of  revenue,  1890:  Customs,  160,162/.  ;  land,  14,819/.  ;  rent«, 
24,567/.  ;  postage,  10,452/.  ;  interest,  19,479/.,  ;  licences,  4,153/.  Branches 
of  expenditure  :  Establishments,  97,476/.  ;  services,  &c.,  169,424/.  Contri- 
bution from  Home  Government,  nil.  Public  debt,  79,168/.  Savings-bank 
with,  for  1890,  5,694  depositors,  deposits  467,347/. 

Chief  products  :  cotton,  potatoes,  oranges,  fig^,  honey,  and  corn.  Manu- 
factures :  cotton,  filigree,  lucifer-matehes.  Chief  indu-stry,  farming ;  (in 
1890)  horses,  6,978  ;  cattle,  8,134  ;  sheep,  10,930. 


1887  1888 


£  £  £  \  £  £ 

Imports     .         .         1-2,108,187         10,2tf5,652         26,768,1 2S     l    •24/287,11  "2         '2.'t. 679,321 
EximrU     .         .         11,41.1,&67  9,536,053         25,9r>r.,:j48     ,    23,627,082         22,144,067 


The  trade  is  mainly  transit — Imports  (1890)  :  grain,  22,555,586/.  ;  pulse, 
605,612/.  ;  wine,  133,806/.;  cattle,  153,541/.  ;  W«r,  93,936/.  ;  oil,  57,552/. 
Exports:  grain,  21,527,805/.  ;  pulse,  583,690/.  British  imports,  134,148/., 
exports  3,981,885/. 

Vessels  enti-retl  (1890),  4,993,  tonnage  4,574,468. 
„      cleared      „        5,009,       „        4,587,626. 

Of  the  total  entered  and  cleared  7,581  wei-e  British. 

Railway,  74  miles ;  telegraph,  65  miles.  The  Post-office  tmffic  in  1 890 
was:— 

Received         572,549  Letters.      30,125  Postcards.      597,356  Newspaper 
Despatclictl    708,247       „  2A932         „  163,435 
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ADEN  ABD  PEBIH. 

Aden  is  a  volcaDic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  alx)iit  100  miles  east  of 
Bab-cl-Mandeh.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway  to  the 
East,  and  is  being  strongly  fortified.     The  setuement  includes  Little  Aden,  a 

SBuinsula  very  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Shaikh 
thman  on  the  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa,  and  Bir  Jabir. 
It  also  includes  the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
subject  to  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a 
Pohtical  Resident,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troops.  The  onlv  Govern- 
ment revenue  is  firom  duty  on  liquor,  arms,  opium,  and  salt  ;  local  taxes  go 
to  the  MuniciiMility. 

Area  70  square  miles,  of  Perim  5  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  41,910 
against  34,860  in  1881.  Imports  (1889-90),  by  sea,  30,776,516  rupees ;  by 
land,  2,688,773  rupees;  treasure,  3,217,759  rupees.  Exports  (1889-90),  by 
sea,  25,274,678  rupees  ;  by  land,  1,492,032  rupees  ;  treasure,  3,729,941  nipees. 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  (mainly  i)assenger  steamers),  2,487,300.  No 
public  debt 

Chief  exports  :  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  goods,  tobacco.  CTiief 
imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco.  A<ien 
itself  is  non-productive,  and  the  tnule  is  a  purely  transshipment  one,  except 
that  from  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

The  Somali  CooBt  Protectorate,  opi)osite  Aden,  administered  by  a  Political 
Agent  and  Consul  subordinate  to  Aden,  and  extending  from  Ras  Jibuti  E. 
long.  43°  15'  to  Bender  Ghazi,  W.  of  Cai>e  Guardafui.  Area,  30,000  square 
miles  ;  population  240,000.  The  natives  are  Somali  Mohammedans.  Gross 
revenue  (1889),  209,890  nijiees.  Expenditure,  176,530  rupees.  The  chief  port 
is  Berbera  (population,  30,000),  due  south  of  Aden,  whence  cattle  and  excel- 
lent sheep  are  obtained  in  great  numlwrs,  and  fi-om  which  port  also  are  ex- 
ported the  majority  of  the  gums,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  &c.  Other  ports 
are  Bulbar,  Zaila,  and  Karam.  Ex^wits,  1888-89,  7,839,  740  rui)ees,  as  com- 
pared with  6,271,760  rupees  in  1887-88.     The  first  three  ports  are  fortified. 

The  island  of  Bocotra  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Xnria  Maria  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  also  attached  to  Aden.  Area  of  former,  1,382 
s(^uare  miles.  Population,  10,000.  It  was  attached  to  (Jreat  Britain  by  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  in  1876,  and  formally  annexed  in  1886.  Chief  products, 
aloes ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are  plentiful.  The  Kuria  Muria  Islands,  five 
in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the  pur^wse  of  landing  the 
Red  Sea  cable.     The  group  is  leased  for  the  piu^wse  of  guano  collection. 

BAHBEIN  ISLAITDS. 

Group  of  islands  in  the  Persian  (iulf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  El  Hasa,  in 
Ani])ia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  long  by  10  wide.  Moharek,  on 
the  north  of  Bahi-ein,  5  miles  long,  J  mile  wide.  There  arc  about  half-a- 
dozen  others,  mere  rocks.  Manameh,  the  commercial  capitiil,  extends  10 
miles  along  the  shore  ;  8,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  Mohammedan 
of  the  Sunni  and  Shiite  sects.  The  seat  of  government  is  Moharek  on  the 
island  of  that  name  ;  population  about  8,000.  There  are  about  50  villages  in 
the  islands. 

The  chief  belongs  to  the  royal  house  of  El  Kaliiali  ;  the  pi-esent  head  and 
sovereign  of  Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Esau,  wlii>  owes  the  possession  of  his  throne 
entirely  to  British  protection,  which  was  instituted  in  1^67.     Sheikh  Esau 
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was  again  formally  placed  under  British  protection  in  1870,  when  his  rivals 
were  deported  to  India. 

The  CTeat  industry  is  pearl  tisherj',  in  which  400  boats,  of  from  8  to  20 
men  each,  are  engaged.  The  trade  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  for  1890  was  as 
follows :  Exports,  5,789,330  rupees — including  pearls,  3,876,000  rupees  ; 
gndn  and  pulse,  305,500  rupees  :  coffee,  159,500  rupees  ;  dates,  142,700 
rapees  ;  specie,  547,500  rupees.  Imports,  .^>,  431, 220  rupees —including  grain 
and  pulse,  1,072,500  rupees  ;  pearls,  1,235,000  rupees  ;  cotton  goods,  324,000 
rupees;  dates,  152,000  rupees;  spede,  1,198,000  mpees.  Of  the  total 
i'xports  in  1890,  3,478,500  rupees  were  to  British  India  and  colonies, 
1,817,510  to  Turkey ;  of  the  imports,  3,456,990  rupees  came  from  British 
India  and  colonies,  1,042,700  rupees  from  Turkey.  In  1890,  763  vessels  of 
.'»8,987  tons  enteiieil,  and  696  of  57,881  tons  cleared,  thf  ports  of  Bahrein. 

Political  Bfsident.— Major  A.  (\  Talbot,  CLE. 

Brunei.     Bee  North  Borneo. 
BORNEO  (BRITISH). 

BritUh  North  Borneo.— Govenwr, — C'harlej}  Vandeleur  Creagli ;  salary, 
9,000  dollars.  Acting  Clovenior,  Leicester  Paul  Beaufort.  Sir  Itiitherfonl 
Alcock,  K.CB.,  is  (^Jhaimian  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London. 

The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo  is  a  territory  occupying  tin-  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  situated  nearly  midway  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Port  Darwin  in  Australia.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  one  point  lieing 
13,700  feet  high,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 175,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  roast  and 
aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with  some  (^hinese  tradei-s  and  arti.saiis.  Chief 
town,  H^andakan,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu. 
The  cession  was  confirmed  by  Royal  I  barter  in  1881,  and  the  teiTitory  is 
administered  by  a  Governor  in  Borneo  and  a  Boanl  of  Directoi-s  in  London, 
appointeil  under  the  Charter.  On  May  12,  1888,  the  Government  proclaimed 
a  formal  protectorate  over  the  State  of  North  Borneo.  The  appomtment  of 
the  Governor  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

In  1889  the  colony  of  Labuan  was  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Compan5^ 

About  1,000,000  acres  nave  been  alienated  by  the  Government  on  leases 
of  999  years  for  tobacco  planting,  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  jungle  products. 
There  are  17  estates  planting  tobacco. 

The  laws  are  based  on  the  Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  cjvil  procedure 
cod»,  and  local  proclamations  and  ordinances.  There  is  an  Imanm's  Court 
for  Mohammedan  law. 


Revenue  proper 
Land  salens   . 
Expenditure 
Exports 
Imports 


1886 

Dollars 
127,781 

12,034 
218,061 
524,724 
849,115 


I 


1887 

Dollars 
142,687 

14,507 
202,220 
535,267 
959,624 


I 


1888 

Dollani 
158,462 

80,000 
18.%922 
540,000 
950,000 


I 


Dollars 
251,602  I 
256,183 
290,189  , 
761,433 
1,799,620  t 


1890 

Dollars 
379,587 
219,6.'il 
464,385 
901,290 
2,018,289 
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The  expenditure  in  salaries  in  the  colony  is  over  100,000  dollars. 

No  public  debt. 

Sources  of  revenue :  Opium,  spirit  farms,  birds'-nests,  court  fees,  stamp 
duty,  licences,  import  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  &c. 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies. 

The  chief  products  are  timber,  sago,  rice,  gums,  coflfee,  pepper,  gambier, 
gutta-percha,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tol^cco,  which  is  being  planted 
on  a  large  scale.  Coal  and  gold  have  been  found.  The  exports  comprise 
mostly  jungle  and  sea  produce,  wax,  birds'-nests  (edible),  coco-nuts,  gutta- 
percha, sago,  tobacco,  rattans,  india-rubber,  seed  pearls,  b^che-de-mer,  kc 
A  flourishing  timber  trade  is  stated'to  have  been  opened  with  China.  Export*? 
of  leaf  tobacco,  1886,  72,688  lbs.  ;  1887,  30,800  lbs.  ;  1888,  81,664  lbs.  ; 
1889,  168,112  lbs.,  and  estimated  crop  for  1890,  1,876,000  lbs. 

The  Government  issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-ceuts)  ; 
also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty-iive  dollars  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
dollars.     Accounts  are  kept  in  U.S.A.  currency. 

Shipping  entered,  1890,  67,147  tons  ;  cleared,  63,312  tons  ;  of  which 
nearly  all  was  British. 

Native  military  force  of  350  men  under  European  officers. 

There  are  two  Missions,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  the  Protestant  community  has  a  church  and  school  at  Sandakan,  with 
a  branch  at  Kudat. 

Brunei  and  Sarawak.— In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  tin; 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  were  placed  under  British 
protection.  The  area  of  Brunei,  which  is  under  a  Sultan,  is  about  3,000 
square  miles,  and  its  products  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  British 
North  Borneo.  The  district  of  Limbang  in  Brunei  was  annexed  by  Sarau'^k 
in  1890. 

Sarawak  has  an  area  of  about  45,000  squai-e  miles,  wnth  a  population  of 
about  300,000.  It  was  acijuired  by  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke  in  1840, 
and  he  governed  it  as  rajah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Sir  Charles 
Johnson  Brooke,  G.C.M.G.,  in  1868.  Its  pi-oduce  resembles  that  of  North 
Borneo  ;  coal  exists  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals.  The  revenue  for  1889  was  400,900  dollai-s,  and  expenditure  353,260 
dollare  ;  imports,  1889,  2,289,475  dollara,  exports  2,430,540  dollars.  Thort; 
is  a  trained  military  force  of  250  men,  Wsides  a  police*  force. 
See  'Handljook  to  British  North  Borneo,'  London,  1890. 

Perim.     See  Aden,  supra. 


CEYLON. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 
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Government  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under 
Brituih  nile. 

Tlie  present  form  of  government  (representative)  of  (-eylon 
was  established  by  Letters  Patent  of  Apnl  1831,  and  supple- 
mentary orders  of  March  1833.  Aeeording  to  the  terms  of  this 
CoiLstitution,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  C'oimeil  of  five  memhei-s — viz.  the  Officer 
anmnanding  the  Troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Aiiditor-General ;  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  17  members,  including  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  four  other  office-holders,  and  eight  unofficial 
members,  representative  of  different  races  and  classes  in  the 
community. 

Governor — Hon.  Sir  Arthiu-  Elibank  Havelock,  K.C.M.G.; 
Prudent  of  Nevis,  1877  ;  Chief  C^ivil  Commissioner  Seychelles, 
1879;  Governor  of  West  African  Settlements,  1881  ;  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  1884;  Governor  of  Natal,  1885-89.  Appointed  to 
Ceylon,  March  12,  1890. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  24,000  rupees. 

For  purposes  of  general  administration,  the  inland  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  who,  with  their  assistants 
and  subordinate  headmen,  are  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Oovemment  and  the  natives.  There  are  three  municipalities  and  tliirteen 
local  boaids  mainly  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  rives  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  of 
Oylon  as  constituted  at  tne  censuses  of  1881  and  1891  respectively  : — 


Area: 

Prorinc*^. 

English 

sHluare  mile* 

Central 

2,304 

Uva      . 

3,725 

Xorth  Central 

4,047 

Western 

i,3n 

.^«ragamuwa 

2,085 

North -Western 

3,024 

Population, 
1881 


[639,361 

66,146 

[ 897, 329 

293,327 


Poiuilation. 
1801 


472,609 
159,889 
74,606 
764,007 
258,414 
319,774 


P(»pulation 

per  8q.  mile, 

1891 

205 

43 

18 
557 
124 
106 
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The  province  of  Uva  was  foi-med  out  of  the  Central  Province  in  1886, 
and  that  of  Sabaragamuwa  out  of  the  Western  Province  in  1889. 

Of  the  total  population  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1881,  there  were  4,836 
Europeans ;  17,866  Eurasians  and  Burghers  ;  1,846,614  Singhalese  ;  687,248 
Tamils  ;  184,542  Moormen  (descendants  of  Arabs) ;  8,895  Malays  ;  2,22R 
Veddahs  ;  7,489  others.     Of  the  Europeans,  4,074  wei'e  British. 

The  census  returns  stated  644,284  persons,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population,  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture ;  158,812  in  industry  ;  62,832  in 
jiommerce  ;  656,757  in  domestic  service  ;  83,302  professional ;  the  remainder 
being  indefinite  and  nott-productive. 

The  Beffistrar-Oeneral  gives  the  number  of  persons  married  to  one  thousand 
pel-sons  living  in  1890  as  11*2,  the  number  of  births  as  32*14  per  1,000,  and 
of  deaths  as  28*2.  The  highest  death-rate  was  in  the  districts  of  Mullaittivu 
and  Vavenniya,  being  39  per  1,000  per  annum.  The  lowest  death-rate  was 
registered  in  Colomlw,  viz.  14 '8  per  1,000.  The  highest  birth-rate  for  the 
year  was  in  the  district  of  Anuradhapura,  viz.  52*7  per  1,000. 

The  immigration  returns,  dealing  almost  entirely  with  agricultural  labourers 
employed  on  the  tea  and  coflFee  plantations,  and  not  including  the  very  largp 
number  of  traders  and  domestic  servants,  give,  in  1890,  84,106  arrivals  an 
against  45,756  departures  ;  the  numbers  being  in  1889,  82,587  arrivals  against 
55,805  departures.  The  figures  from  1870  to  1887  inclusive  give  1,440,463 
arrivals  as  against  1,262,833  departures. 

The  principal  towns,  with  population  according  to  the  census  of  1891 
are  :— Colombo,  126,926  ;  Kandy,  20,252  ;  Galle,  38,505  ;  Trincomalee,  11,411  ; 
Jaffna,  43,092. 

Beligion. 

The  principal  religious  creeds  were  returned  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1881  :— Buddhists,  1,698,070;  Hindoos,  493,630;  Mohammedans,  197,775: 
Christians,  147,977. 

Instruction. 

Education  has  made  considerable  strides  iu  Ctsyloii  siuo^  it  has  been 
organised  under  a  separate  Government  department  with  a  director  of  publi«» 
instruction  and  a  staff  of  inspectors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  :— 


FiXpendlturt!  by 
(iovprimifnt 


1872       Rs.  267,577 

1889  Rs.  470,292 

1890  Rs.  474,387 


(Joveniment 
SchoolB 


No.  of 

200 
;  440 
,    436 


Grant  In  Aid 
HchoolH 


Hchol^ra 


No.  of 
Schools 


10,852  I  402 
39,026  ,  938 
40,290   984 


Scholars 


Unaided  BchoolH 


No.  of 
Schools 


25,443  .365 
69,483  2,590 
73,698   2,617 


Scholai-N 

9,435 
29,785 
32,464 


There  were  thus  in  1890,  146,452  scholars  receiving  regular  instruction, 
or  a  proportion  of  a  little  more  than  1  in  20  of  the  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1891.  The  Government  expenditure  is  now  chiefly  devoted 
towards  veniacular  education,  which  is  unable  to  support  itself,  while  English 
education  has  obtained  such  a  hcJd  upon  the  people  that  it  is  l>ecomiu^ 
gnidually  self-supporting.  The  only  Government  high  English  w^hool  is  now 
the  Royal  College  ;  but  other  high  English  schools  receive  gi*ant«  in  aid.    The 
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KoTeniment  also  gives  a  scholarship  of  150/.  a  year  for  four  years  to  euable 
pwiinng  students  to  proceed  to  an  English  *  universitT.  'The  Cambridge 
m  examinations,  ana  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  are 
Wdiiinmlly  in  Ceylon  by  arrangement.  There  is  an  agricultural  school 
*><!  t«  branch  agricultural  schools,  and  there  are  ten  industrial  schools  and 

Justioe  and  Crime. 

Jk  basis  of  the  law  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  colonial 
?™JMictt.  The  criminal  law  has  been  codified  on  the  principle  of  the 
*J™»  Penal  Code.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Courts,  the 
PjJ*  courtg  and  courts  of  requests,  and  the  district  courts,  intermediate 
"^n  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  village  councilrt 
iMn  ^^  ^^  E?*^  offences.  The  number  of  summary  convictions  in 
1^^28,4«7.  The* number  of  convictions  before  the  District  (^urt  was 
''''  «d  tht  number  of  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  422. 

Pauperism. 

"^number  of  paupers  in  1886  was  1,888  ;  but  the  statistics  are  uncertain, 
^^newisflo  poor  law,  though  a  few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable 
^wance  from  the  Government  varying  from  Rs.  1  to  Rs.  12*50  each  per 

Finance. 

Ihe  public  I'evenue  and  expendituro  of  the  roloiiy,  in  each  of 

the  y<Miiw  iQofi  i\/\  o  11  * 


f  years  1886-90,  were  as  follows  : 


Yettn 


Rfv»-nu«' 


--     ,._ 

Rupees 

^386 

12,682,548 

1887 

13,441,688 

1888 

15,468,812 

1889 

15,299,877 

1890 

16,228,769 

Exi)fnclitur«" 


Rupees 
13,013,067 
13,313,038 
14,680,121 
14,906,281 
1.5,316,224 


The  ruling  rate  of  eichange  in  1886  was  Is.  Id,  the  rupee,  in 
^^^  exchange  oficillated  between  U,  M.  and  1«.  ^d,  the  nipee, 
=*Mm  1890-91  it  was  36-50  pence. 

TltfprincipaJ  sources  of  revenue  arc  (1890)  :  the  oustonis,  3,866,927  Ks.  : 
»nfrenBe  derived  from  land,  which  includes  sales  of  Crown  land  and  the 
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Government)  ;  pensions  and  retired  allowances,  665,433  Ks.  ;  interest  on 
loans,  &e.,  775,819  Rs.  In  1890  1,890,092  Rs.  out  of  the  general  ivvenne  was 
spent  on  publico  works,  inclusive  of  335,010  Rs.  from  the  same  source  expended 
on  in-igation. 

On  DecendMT  31,  1890,  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
2,492,484/.  and  345,301  Rs.  ;  it  has  l)een  incun-ed  eutii-ely  for  public  works, 
including  191  miles  of  milway,  the  ColomlK)  bn»akwater,  and  the  Colombo 
waterworks. 

In  1890  the  total  local  revenue  amounted  to  1,931,595  Rs. 

Defence. 

The  harbour  of  Trinconialee  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  head- 
([uarters  of  the  British  fleet  in  Eiast  Indian  waters.  It  is  fortified,  and  the 
fortifications  ai-e  being  strengthened,  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  harbour  of  Colombo  on  the  west  coast  is  also  to  be  protected,  the  cx)lony 
Waring  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  earthworks,  and  the  Imperial  Government 
supplying  the  armament.  Ceylon  has  no  naval  forces  of  its  own.  The 
amount  expended  by  the  colony  for  the  Colombo  defence  works  in  1890  was 
48,000  Rs.,  in  addition  to  the  figures  mentioned  below. 

The  British  troops  in  Ceylon  are  under  the  command  of  a  major-general, 
and  comprise  a  regiment  of  British  infantry,  artiller}^  and  engineers,  the 
total  strength  l»eing  1,306  ;  there  is  a  volunteer  fore*  numWring  805  of  all 
ranks.  The  colony  pays  600,000  Rs.  per  annum  to  the  Imperial  Government 
as  the  cost  of  the  garrison.  The  cost  of  the  Local  Volunteer  Corps  was 
69,403  Rs.  in  1890. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  estimated  ai-ea  of  the  colony  is  16,233,000  acres:  1,944,215  acres 
l>eing  under  cultivation.  Of  this,  660,669  acres  were  (1890)  under  rice  and 
other  grains,  66,580  under  coflee,  285,794  under  tea,  39,587  under  cinchona, 
649,869  under  coco  nuts,  40,336  under  cinnamon,  9,515  under  tobacco,  and 
15,896  under  cocoa.  The  live  stock  of  the  island  in  1890  consisted  of  4,337 
horses,  996,365  honied  cattle,  80,726  sheep,  and  119,892  goats.  Plumbago  is 
a  valuable  mining  product,  and  in  1890  there   were  713  plumbago   mines. 

Gonunerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colony,  including  bullion  and  specie,  was  afi  follows  in  each  of  tlie 
Hve  years  1886  to  1890  :— 


Yours 

'                Imports 
Us. 

'                ExiMirts 

1 

Rs. 

1886 

1          47.855,785 

;          34,899,802 

1887 

.50,312,136 

1          40,018,869 

1888 

58,524,990 

39,383,135 

1889 

60,695,135 

46,924,.505 

1890 

1          63,091,938 

51,127,339 

The  principal  articles  of  exjwrt  from  (Wlon  in  1890  were — 
coffee,  valued  at  5,741,838  "Rs.  ;  cinchona,  'l.05a,497  Ks.  ;  tea. 
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22,899,759  R«. ;    phunbago,   3,925,776  Rs.  ;   coco-niit  products, 
7,832,475  R^. ;  areca  nuts.  1,051,083  Rs. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were — cotton  goods  valued  at 
5,592,545  Rs.;  salt-fish,  1,734,957  Rs.;  rice,  paddy,  itc,  23,225,538 
Rs. ;  coal  and  coke,  6,650,806  Rs. ;  spirits,  etc.,  517,779  Rs.  ; 
wines,  282,924  Rs. 

Disease  has  in  recent  years  greatly  reduced  the  produce  of  coffee.  The 
quantitv  exported  fell  from  824,509  cwt.  in  1879  to  299,395  cwt.  in  1884,  to 
183,044  cwt.  in  1886,  to  178,490  cwt.  in  1887,  to  139,110  in  1888,  and  to 
89,693  cwt.  in  1889.  Including  Liberian  coffee  the  quantity  exported  in 
1890  was  90,090  cwt.  The  exports  of  tea,  which  in  1884  amounted  only  to 
2,392,975  lb.  and  in  1885  to  4,372,721  Ik,  reached  7,849,888  lb.  in  1886, 
13,834,057  lb.  in  1887,  23,820,471  in  1888,  34,346,432  lb.  in  1889,  and 
45,799,518  lb.  in  1890. 

The  exports  of  cacao  was,  in  1884,  9,241  cwt.  ;  1885,  7,466  cwt.  ;  1886, 
13,056  (rwt.  ;  1887,  17,460  cwt.  ;  1888,  12,231  cwt.  ;  1889,  18,849  cwt.  and 
in  1890,  15,942  cwt. 

The  commerce  of  Ceylon  is  largely  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  India. 
According  to  Ceylon  i-etums  the  impoi-ts  from  the  former  in  1890  amounted 
to  18,507,229  Rs.  and  exports  to  33,196,676  Rs.  ;  imports  from  India  39, 4  76, 245 
R«.  ;  exports  to  7,042,083  Rs.  The  amount  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
«  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  returns  in 
each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890.— 


1887         '         1888  1889  1S90 


£  \  £  \  £  £  \  £  ^ 

Exports     from  ' 

Ceylon         .      2.083,686     2,2.57,823  '  2, .532, 999     2,822,3.57     3,411,209 

Im{>orts  of  ' 

British   pro-  ,  ' 

duce    .         .         564,031        622,707  i      703,440  |      779,740  |      921,615 


The  export  of  coffee  from  Cevlon  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  of  the 
de^^lared  value  of  8,001,075^.  in  *i879,  of  579,126/.  in  1886,  of  578,104/. 
in  1887,  484,677/.  in  1888,  268,340/.  in  1889,  and  of  347,822/.  in  1890. 
Besides  coffee,  other  exports  are— cinchona,  91,293/.  in  1881,  656,646/. 
in  1885,  431,329/.  in  1887,  865,896/.  in  1888,  289,160/.  in  1889,  and  188,996/. 
in  1890  ;  coco-nut  oil,  125,847/.  in  1885,  118,676/.  in  1887,  134,349/.  in 
1888,  132,773/.  in  1889,  and  191,101/.  in  1890;  cinnamon,  87,788/.  in  1882, 
56,570/.  in  1885,  41,998/.  in  1887,  38,156/.  in  1888,  47,901/.  in  1889,  and 
39,139  in  1890  ;  plumbago,  90,030/.  in  1882,  69,733/.  in  1885,  38,084/.  in 
1887,  44,267/.  in  1888,  103,849/.  in  1889,  and  135,853/.  in  1890  ;  tea,  120/.  in 
1878,  134,304/.  in  1883,  276,645/.   in  1886,  448,598/.  in  1886,  756,018/.   in 

1887,  1,244,724/.  in  1888,  1,682,849  in  1889,  and  2,108,003  in  1890  ;  cordage 
and  twine,  177,454/.  in  1884,  63,163/.  in  1885,  35,057/.  in  1887,  54,265/.  in 

1888,  56,976/.  in  1889,  and  58,142/.  in  1890.  Manufactured  cotton  goods,  of 
the  value  of  230,587/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  81,873/.  ;  coals, 
210,982/.,  machinery',  62,979/.,  form  the  staple  articles  of  British  imports 
into  Ceylon  in  1 890.'  ^.g.,^^,  ,y  GoOglc 
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Commanicatioiifl. 

The  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Ceylon  poits  in  1890  was 
r.,  11 7, 902.  In  1890,  208  vessek  of  14,019  net  tons  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  had  1911  miles  of  i-ailway  open  for  traffic  in  1890,  39  miles  art* 
under  construction,  and  246  miles  hare  been  surveyed  and  projected. 

In  1890  there  were  167  post-offices,  of  which  31  were  telegraph  offices. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  estimated  amount  of  pa|)er  money  in  circulation  on  the  31 8t  oi 
December  1890  was  6,294,375  Bs.  Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon, 
but  none  issue  notes.  Bank  deposits  in  1890  : — Chartei-ed  Mercantile  Bank, 
4,355,600  Rs.  ;  Bank  of  Madras,  6,882,828  Rs.  ;  National  Bank,  1,187,916 
Rs.  ;  the  New  Oriental  Bank,  5,229,668  Rs.  The  Ceylon  Savings  Bank  on 
same  date  had  deposits  amounting  to  2,340,853  Rs  ;  and  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  to  309,746  Rs. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  British  India  with  cents 
in  place  of  annas  and  pice  ;  thus  Ceylon  ha<?  a  decimal  coinage.  The  exchange 
value  in  1890-91  was  16 -50  pence. 

Dependency. 

The  Maldive  Islands,  500  miles  west  of  Ceylou,  ai-e  governed  by  an 
hereditary  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Mali,  and  pays  a  yearly  tnbut«* 
to  the  Ceylon  Goveranient.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  the  Fandiari,  the  head 
priest  or  judge,  and  besides  him  6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State.  The  Maldives 
ai*e  a  group  of  17  coral  islets  (atolls),  richly  clothed  with  eo(»oa-nut  palms,  an<l 
yielding  millet  fruit,  and  edible  nuts. 

Population  estimated  at  about  30,000  Mohammedan.s.  The  people  are 
civilised,  and  are  great  navigatoi-s  and  traders. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Ceylon. 

1.    OfFK^IAL  PrBLK'ATIONS. 

(>Vn»UHof  CeylOM,  1881.    Colomlx),  188*2. 

ikilonial  and  In«lian  Exhilntion.    Otticial  Han<nM>«>k  oftUo  Ci^ylon  dnirt.     liOnilon,  1887 
t'olonlal  OWcf  List,  1891. 

llt»liort  on  the  Revenois  Tnult»,  &c.,  of  CVylon,  in  'Papers  relating  to  IT.M.'s  (Colonial 
Piiasea&iouB.'    London,  1891. 

Statistics  of  Ceylon  ;  in  '8tatit«t4oal  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  <»ther  Possesions  of  th** 
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Christmas  Island.    8ee  SStraits  Bettlbmknts. 


CTPEXT8. 

Hi^  Commiifsn&Her. — Sir  Henry  Eruest  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  appointed 
li>S«:talary,  4,000/. 

The  third  lai^gest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Aaa  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria. 

It  is  administered  by  Great  Britain,  under  a  convention  concluded  between 
tin- representatives  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople, 
i^f  4,  1878. 

The  island  is  administered  by  a  High  Commissioner,  vested  with  the  usual 
pwera  of  a  colonial  governor.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council, 
consisting  of  the  aenior  officer  in  command  of  the  troo])6,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Receiver-General. 

TTie  Legislature  consists  of  a  Council  of  eighteen  memlxji-s,  six  being  office 

feoHers— the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Receiver-General,  the 

fliief  Medical   Officer  (one  official   vacancy),  the   Director  of  Survey — and 

^      twflre  elected  (for  five  years),  three  by  Mohammedan  and  nine  by  non-Moham- 

\      medan    voters.     The  voters  are  all  male  Ottomans,    or   British  subjects,   or 

\     fweigners,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  i*esided  five  years,  and  are  payers 

of  my  of  the  taxes}  known  as  *  Verghis.' 

Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  princijial  towns,  elected  practically  by  all 
!f!^eat  householders  and  ratepayers.     Those  eligible  to  the  council  must  be 
Toteis  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value  of  from  10/.  to  20/.,  according 
f      V>  population. 

^  The  population  at  the  census  of  1891  :— 106,887  males,  102,404  females  ; 

I      totiL  209,291,  exclusive  of  the  military  :  density  per  square  mile,  58*4. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  as 
<b2iows,  with  area  in  square  miles :— Nicosia  1,040,  Lamaca  865,  Limasol 
*42,  Famagusta  817,  Papho  574,  Kyrenia  246  ;  total  area  3,584  square 
ail*^ 

Mc^nuuedans,  48,044  ;  others, principally  Greek  ChuiTh,  161,247. 

Birth  rate  computed  in  1890  at  33-4  i>er  1,000. 
I>eath     „  „  „  24     „ 

The  principal  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital  and  seat  of  goveniment), 
'^515  ;  Lamaca,  7,598  ;  Limasol,  7,388  (two  chief  ports) ;  Famagusta  (with 
VaroAia;,  3,367  ;  Papho  (including  Ktima),  2,801  ;  Kyrenia,  1,322  in  1891. 

Excepting  two  or  three  so-called  'high  schools,'  the  schools  of  the  island 
»**  of  an  elementary  character.  There  is  a  Government  insiwctor,  antl  the 
*i«Tfniment  contributes  3,000/.  per  annum  to  elementary  e«luc>atiou.  In  1890 
ihm  were  265  (Tiristian  schools  with  10,486  scholars ;  97  Moslem  schools, 
*itli  3,448  scholars.  Total  cost  (exclusive  of  (iovemmeut  grant)  6,830/. — 
fe^  voluntary  contributions,  and  endowments. 
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There  is  a  lai-ge  amount  of  crime  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  the 
people  are  prone  to  litigation. 

The  ponce  force  consists  of  about  600  men. 
There  is  little  or  no  pauperism  in  the  island. 

—         1880-87      1887-88     1888-89      1889-90   i   1890-91   ; 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

187,044 

145,445 

149,362 

174,499 

194,936 

Expenditure  . 

110,679 

113,325 

109,963 

106,338 

107,589 

Revenue  derived  chiefly  from  tithes  on  the  princijml  protlucts  of  the  island, 
(taxes  on  immovable  property  and  trade  i)rofits),  militaiy  exemption  tax, 
sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax,  customs  duties,  excise,  stamjis,  and  court  fees,  and  a 
salt  monoply. 

No  Public  Debt.  A  sum  of  92, 800/.  is  payable  annually  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
uiuler  the  convention  of  1878.  Annual  grant  from  im{>erial  funds  to  revenue, 
1884-85,  15,000/.  ;  188.5-86,  15,000/.  ;  1886-87,  20,000/.  ;  1887-88,  18,000/.  ; 
1888-89,  55,000/.  ;  1889-90,  45,000/.  ;  1890-91,  35,000/. 

(Cyprus  is  essentially  agiicultural.  Chief  pi-oducts — voniy  cotton,  carolis, 
liu8ee(f,  olives,  silk,  raisins,  fruit,  vegetables,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  wine. 
One-third  of  cultivable  land  under  cultivation.  Gypsum  and  terra  umbra  are 
fountl  in  abundance.  Sponge  fishery  yields  si)onges  valued  at  between  20,000/. 
and  30,000/.  per  annum. 

—  1886-87  I   1887-88    1888-89     1889-90      1890-91 


\  £  \  £  £  £  £ 

ImiK)rUs        .         .  35.5,795  I  3.56,375  232,807  244,324  371,077 

Exjwi-ts         .         .  312,797  i  201,266  210,297  314,628  433,583 
Shii>ping  enteretl 

and  cleared  (tons)  421,847  435,890  442,172  498,456  474,441 

Chief  exports — Wheat,  barley,  caroKs,  wine,  cotton,  raisins,  silk  cocoons, 
hides  and  skins,  wool,  cheese,  vetches,  animals,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
principal  imports  are — ('otton  and  woollen  manufactures,  tobacco,  groceries, 
nee,  alcohol,  iron,  leather,  ])etroleum,  timber,  sugar,  soap,  and  copjier 
manufactures. 

Coins  cun-ent — English,  Turkish,  and  French  gold,  English  silver  and 
bronze^  Cyprus  )>iastrcs,  half  piasti-e  and  tjuarter  piastre  piece.i  (9  juastres  =  one 
shilling). 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  liank  has  establishments  in  the  island.  Turkish 
weights  and  measurers  cuiTeiit. 

About  400  miles  of  good  road,  240  niilej^  of  telegrajdi  lines  ;  cable  connects 
with  Alexandria  and  Syria. 

Total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  CvinoLs,  1890-91,  360,500  ;  i»oste<l, 
298,500. 

Sec  Annual  Import  of  H.M.'s  High  Couiiiiihsioiiir. 
'Cn»ru8.'    By  Ilaiiiilton  Lang. 
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HONG  KONG. 
Constitution  and  Ctoyemment. 

Thb  Crown  colouy  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  an  integral  jwrt  of  China,  wa« 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  January  1841  ;  the  cession  was  coniinuod  by  the 
treaty  of  Nanking,  in  August  1842 ;  and  the  charter  bears  date  April  5, 
1843.  Hong  Kong  is  the  great  centre  for  British  commerce  with  Cliina  ami 
Japan,  and  a  military  and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  (Jovemor,  aide<l  ]»y 
an  Executive  Council,  compose*!  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  Com- 
manding the  Troops,  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Captain 
Superintendent  of  Police.  Thei-e  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  nresided  over 
by  the  Governor,  and  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attomey- 
(ieuenii,  the  Treasurer,  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Captain-Superintendent  of 
Polii-e,  the  Registrar-General,  and  five  unofficial  meml)ers — viz.  three  uominatetl 
by  the  Crown  (one  of  whom  is  a  Chinese),  one  nominated  by  the  C-hamber  of 
Commerce,  and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Governor  of  Hong  Kong. — Sir  William  Robinson,  K.C.M.(i.,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  1874;  (iovemor,  1875;  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Wimlward  Islands,  1880 ;  Governor,  1881  ;  Governor  of  Trinida*!,  1885. 
Appointed  C4ovemor  of  Hong  Kong,  1891. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  25,000  dollai-s  i>er  annum,  with  7,000  dollaia 
table  allowance. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  off  the  south-eastern  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  al>out  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  and  90  miles  south  of 
Canton.  Tlie  whole  of  Hong  Kong  island  fonns  an  iiTegular  and  broken  ridge, 
*tTct<;hing  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  breadth  from  2  to  5  miles, 
and  its  area  rather  more  than  29  souare  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  known  as  the  Ly-ee-moon  Pass,  which  does 
not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  opposite  i>eninsula  of  Kowloon,  fonning 
j*rt  of  the  mainland  of  China,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  enteral 
mto  in  1861  with  the  (xovemment  of  China,  and  now  forms  |»art  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  city  of  Victoria  extends  for  upwards  of  four  miles  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  l)eautiful  harbour. 

Tlie  population  of  Hong  Kong,  including  the  militaiy  and  naval  establish- 
ments, was  as  follows  at  the  last  census,  taken  in  1891  : — 


—  Male  Female  T<»tal 

White 6,463  2,082  8,545 

Colonretl 151,122  61,774  212,896 

Total                  ...  157,586  63,856  221,441 


Tlie  total  (loiiulation  in  1881  was  160,402  ;  thus  the  increase  in  ten  years 
was  61,039.  Tiie  total  white  ])opulation  in  1881  was  7,990,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  ten  years  of  556.     Of  the  coloured  ^jopulation  in  1891, 
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1,901  were  Indians,  and  210,995  Chinese,  one-third  of  the  latter  being 
British  subject^  by  birth.  Of  the  resident  white  population,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  police,  naval  establishment,  &c.,  almost  one-half  arc  Portuguese  by 
ori^n,  and  only  one-third  English.  Next  follow  natives  of-  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  the  remainder  l>eing  divided 
among  about  ten  nationalities.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Indian 
]K)pulation  are  included  in  the  militaiy  and  police. 

The  births  and  deaths  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

'         Births 

Deaths 

;        Births 
1       perl, 000 

Deaths 
per  1,000 

1886 

1,557        , 

5,100 

7-74     ' 

25-37 

1887 

1,705        ' 

5,317 

8  01 

24-97 

1888 

1,662 

6,034 

7-70 

27-96 

1889 

1,683 

4,597 

8-65 

23-64 

1890 

1,617 

4,553 

8-14 

22-90 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  fi'om  China  passing  through  Hong 
Kong.  In  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  there  })a88ed  through  the  colony 
annually  an  average  of  69,796  Chinese  emigrants,  more  than  three-fourths 
going  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1890  the  number  of  Chinese  emigrants 
was  42,066,  and  the  immigrants  101,147. 

Instruction. 

In  1890  there  were  112  schools  subject  to  Government  supervision,  as  com- 
pared with  94  in  1887.  Attending  these  schools  in  1890  were  7,170  pupils,  as 
comiiared  with  5,974  in  1887  ;  the  total  expenditure  in  1890  being  56,081 
dollaw,  as  compared  with  43,070  dollars  in  1887.  There  are  also  109  piivatc 
schools,  with  1,985  jmpils,  a  police  school  (with  390  scholare)  and  a  reformatory 
industrial  school  (with  99  scholars). 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  court,  a  police  magistrate's  couit,  and  a  marine 
magistrate's  court.  The  number  of  criminal  convictions  Iwlbre  the  supreme 
court  in  1884  was  65  ;  1885,  103  ;  1886,  59  ;  1887,  82  ;  1888,  99  ;  1889,  64  ; 
1890,  43.  Before  the  police  magistrate's  court,  1884,  12,836;  1885,  8,800: 
1886,  12,923  ;  1887,  10,679  ;  1888,  9,932  ;  1889,  6,894  ;  1890,  7,740.  The 
total  number  of  piisoners  in  gaol  at  the  end  of  1 888  was  503,  of  which  31 
were  Europeans.  There  is  a  police  force  in  the  colony  numbering  700  men, 
of  whom  100  are  Biitish,  200  Sikhs,  and  the  remainder  Chinese. 

Finance. 

The  colony  has  paid  its  local  establishments  since  1855,  since  which  year 
it  lias  held  generally  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  and  above  its  fixed  exj>enditure. 

The  pumic  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as  follows  in  e>ach 
of  the  yeai-s  frem  1886  to  1890  (the  actual  local  rate  for  the  dollar  in  1888-90 
was  '6s.  2d. ). 
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Revenue  |  Expenditure  i 


^**'"  I    n_^  s^  I  Bxtxtordiniry,  in- 

Opdinar)'         |    P»*'ni^from  OnIin*r>  cludlM  Defensive 


«  <  ¥  «                               t 

1886  1,367,977  54,731  |       1,195,236  825,624 

1887  1,427,485  155,238  '       1,278,181  j  744,820 

1888  1,557,300  |  160,688  1,461,469  \  630,870 

1889  1,823,549  '  154,725  '       1,459,167  '  374,551 

1890  1,995,220  ,  16,638  1,517.843  |  397,507 


The  public  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes,  and 
licences,  and  an  opium  monopoly,  which  together  more  than  cover  the  exjienBes 
of  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  jwlice  force.  On  <lefensive  works  alone  (apart 
from  military  expenditure)  217,901  «lollars  was  spent  in  1886,  258,444  in  1887, 
62,115  in  1888,  63,753  in  1889,  5,082  in  1890.  Expenditure  on  establish- 
ments in  1890,  846,880  dollars  in  the  colony,  23,068^.  m  Great  Britain. 

Kon^  Kong  has  a  public  debt,  amounting  to  200,000?.,  which  was  mise4l 
in  1887  for  waterworks,  fortifications,  and  sanitation.  On  December  31,  1890, 
the  snr|»las  assets  of  the  Colony  exceeded  its  liabilities  by  399,732  dollars. 

Defence. 

There  is  an  Im]>erial  garrison  of  about  1,300  men.  There  is  also  a 
Volunteer  Artilleir  Corps  of  100  effective  members.  In  1889  the  (colonial 
tontributiou  to  Military  and  Volunteers  was  134,261  dollars.  It  has  now 
Wn  raisetl  to  40,000/.  Hong  Kong  is  the  heailquarters  of  the  China 
Stfuadrou,  and  there  is  usually  at  least  one  war- vessel  present.  The  (Miina 
Squadron  con-sists  of  25  vessels  in  all. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  <!oramercial  intercourse  of  Hong  Kong — virtually  a  jwrt  of  the  com- 
merce of  China — is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  the  Unite^l 
States,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  absorbing  about  one-half  of  the  total 
imports  antl  exnorts.  There  being  no  custom  house,  there  are  no  oflicial 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  imnorts  and  exports  of  the  colony  from  and  to  all 
*wmtries,  hut  only  [mercantile  estimates,  according  to  which  the  former 
average  four,  and  the  latter  two  millions  sterling.  Hong  Kong  is  the  centre 
of  trade  in  many  kinds  of  goods.  Among  the  principal  are  opium,  sugar  and 
flour,  salt,  earthenware,  ou,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sandal  woo<l, 
ivory,  betel,  vegetables,  live  stock,  granite,  &c.  Tlie  CTiinese  tea  and  silk 
tnule  is  largely  m  the  hands  of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercoui-se  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  .shown  in  the  following  table  for  each  of  the  five  vears 
1886  to  1890:— 
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1886  1887  1888  1889 


Exports     from    Hong 
Koi         ~        - 


£  ,  £  £  £  € 


ong  to  Great  Britahi  1    l,r.:,6,0C2    i    1,409,341        1,296,090        1,129,190        1,22:.,0«U 
Import*  of  British  Pro-  ' 
(luce  into  Hong  Koug       2,310,532    i     2,M6,r)32        2,804,761         2,171,280        2,:i28,2l2 


The  piiiicipal  exports  from  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  an<l  ini|»oit.s  from 
(ireat  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  have  heen  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


- 

1         1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Exports : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tea         . 

424,785 

342,617 

265,309 

203,115 

194,323 

Silk  :        raw 

1 

woven,  kc. 

,      566,909 

409,791 

459,563 

546,092 

454,349 

Hemp     . 

110,982 

125,940 

134,998 

156,338 

197,725 

Ck>pper    . 

96,481 

4,000 

53,409 

37,090 

102,661 

Imports : 

Cottons  . 

1,389,245 

1,614,233 

1,839,309 

1,335,135 

1,583,486 

Woollens 

;     324,321 

272,755 

366,357 

201,066 

259,886 

Iron 

:        81,597 

98,072 

93,057 

86,743 

118,397 

Lead       . 

93,229 

68,588 

87,338 

80,540 

48,522 

Copper    . 

1       63,844 

81,770 

29,267 

82,379 

84,925 

In  1890,  4,114  vessels  of  4,893,733  tons  entei-eil  at  ports  in  Hong  Kong, 
being  375,119  tons  over  1889.  Besides  the^e,  23,512  junks  of  1,795,261  tons 
aiTived,  compared  with  1889  an  increase  of  586  junks  and  78,339  tons.  Tlie 
number  of  native  vessels  in  Hong  Kong — indejiendent  of  several  thoiisand 
smaller  boats  that  visit  Hong  Kongannuallv — is  alwut  52,000,  with  a  tonnage 
of  nearly  1,300,000. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Tlie  value  of  Bank  notes  in  eii*culation  in  1890  was  6,073,332  dollars,  as 
compared  with  4,114,787  <lollars  in  1884  ;  s|>erie  in  i-esene  in  1890  2,775,838 
iloUars,  as  compared  with  1,810,033  dollars  in  1884.  The  approximate 
amount  of  coin  in  circulation  up  to  December  31,  1890  was: — Hong  Kong 
dollars  and  half-tlollain  struck  at  Hong  Kong  Mint,  1,421,487  <lollai's  ;  Hong 
Kong  silver  and  coj)jK?r  sulwidiary  coins,  5,599,125  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  ^^  Veasures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  i\^  aX  Wowg  Kong,  and  the  British 

ccpiivalents,  are  : —  ^^8*^ 

Tlic  Mexican  Dollar  =      100  Cent»       »  .w^^^®^  exohaufje,  3j«.  2d. 

„    aiinese  Tofl       =        10  Mocc         '^\'* 
100  Candarunft         =    1,000  Ccm}^     ^      ^  »  „        4a».  5</. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

The  T<ul =       li  oz.  avoinlupois 

..    PUm =  133  n»8 

„    GaUy --       IJ  „ 

M    Chek =  141  inches. 

„    Cheung =  12^  feet. 

Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures  of  China,  those  of  (Jreat  Bntain 
aif  in  general  use  in  the  eolony. 

Statistical  and  other  Boob  of  Beference  concerning 
Hong  Kong. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Report  in  the  Blue  Book  of  Hong  Kong  for  1890.     Hong  Kong,  1891. 

Colonial  Office  List.     1891. 

Statistics  of  Hong  Kong,  in  'Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other 
Pbssessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1876  to  1890.'  No.  xxix.  London, 
1891. 

Trade  of  Hong  Kong  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Porfign  Conntriet  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1890.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Dennjfi  (N.  B.)  and  May  en  (W.  T.),  China  and  Japan  :  a  Complete  Onide  to  the  0}»en 
Ports  of  tho»e  Conntries ;  together  with  Peking,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao.  H.  Lon- 
don, 1867. 

Hong  Kong  Almanac    8.     Hong  Kong,  1891. 

Topography  of  China  and  Neighbouring  States,  with  Degrees  of  Longitnde  and  Latitude 
s.    Hong  Kong,  18M. 

WiUi«m»(S.  Wells),  Chinese  Commercial  Guide.     8.     Hong  Kong.  1863. 


INDIA  AHD  DEPEHDENCIES. 

British  India,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
under  British  rule,  as  well  as  certain  countries  beyond  that  area 
which  are  under  the  control  or  protection  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  non-British  parts  of  India  will  be  found  included 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Year-Book  among  Foreign  Countries. 
In  a  limited  sense,  the  tei*m  British  India  applies  to  the  districts 
under  direct  British  administration,  thus  excluding  native  States. 
The  term  is  so  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  &c., 
that  follow. 

Oovenunent  and  ConBtitniion. 
The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is 
established  by  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  called  *  An  Act  for 
the  Better  Government  of  India,'  sanctioned  August  2,  1858.  By 
this  Act,  all  the  territories  heretofore  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  all  its 
powers  are  exercised  in    her   name ;    all    ten*itorial  and   other 
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revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments,  are  likewise 
received  in  her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the 
government  of  India  alona 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the 
powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  By  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  cap.  10,  proclaimed  at  Delhi, 
before  the  princes  and  high  dignitaries  of  India,  January  1,  1877, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  Empress  of  India. 

The  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Grovemor- 
General,  commonly,  but  not  officially,  styled  Viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  invested 
with  power  to  make  laws  for  all  persons,  whether  British  or 
native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian  territories  under 
the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  for  all  subjects  of  the  Crown 
within  the  dominions  of  Indian  princes  and  States  in  alliance  with 
Her  Majesty. 

Govemor-Genercd  of  India. — ^The  Most  Hon.  Henry  Charles 
Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Ma/rquis  of  Lanadownef  G.C.M.G.,  born 
January  14,  1845  ;  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  ;  was  a  Commissioner  of  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  ancl 
of  Treasury  of  Ireland,  1868-72;  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  1872-74;  Under  Secretary  for  India  in  1880;  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1883-88;  entered  on 
Governor-Generalship  of  India,  as  successor  to  the  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  December  11,  1888. 

The  salary  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  is  250,800  rupees  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General  of  India,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appointments  : — 

Warren  Hastings  .  1772     Lord  Auckland         .  .  1835 
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members,  vacancies  in  which  are  now  filled  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  But  the  major  part  of  the  Council  must  be 
of  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous  to  the  date  of 
their  appointment ;  and  no  person  not  so  qualified  can  be 
appointed  unless  nine  of  the  continuing  members  be  so  qualified. 
The  ofSce  is  held  for  a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  a  member  may  be 
removed  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  No 
member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority, 
are,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Elingdom  in  rela- 
tion to  the  government  of  India.  Moreover,  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India,  both  in  India  and  else- 
where, are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  and  no  grant  or  appropiiation  of  any  part  of  such 
revenues  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign 
powers,  in  making  peace  and  war,  in  prescribing  the  policy  of  the 
Grovemment  towards  native  States,  and  generally  in  matters 
where  secrecy  is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  on  his  own 
authority.  The  Secretary  has  to  divide  the  Council  into  com- 
mittees, and  to  regulate  the  transaction  of  business.  At  least 
one  meeting  must  be  held  every  week,  at  which  not  less  than 
five  members  shall  be  present. 

The  ffovemmeiit  in  India  is  exerciseil  by  the  *  C'oiuicil  of  the  (lovemor- 
Genend,  consisting  of  five  ordinary  members  and  a  public  works  member, 
whose  post  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  option  of  the  Crown.  The  commander- 
in-chief  may  be,  and  in  practice  always  is,  appointed  an  extraordinary  member. 
Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  become  extraordinary  members  when  the 
CVrancil  meets  within  their  Provinces.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Council 
pretdde  over  the  departments  of  finance  and  commerce,  home,  revenue  and 
agriculture,  military  administration,  legislation,  and  public  works.  The 
Viceroy  usually  keeps  the  foreign  department  in  his  own  hands.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  '  Council  of  the  Governor-General,'  and 
of  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  is  made  by  the  Crown.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  together  with  from  six  to  twelve  *  additional  members  for 
making  laws  and  regulations, '  form  a  Legislative  Council ;  these  additional 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Viceroy.  The  proceedings  in  the  Legislative 
f'cmncil  are  public.  The  licutenant-govemors  and  chief  commissionei-s  of  the 
other  ten  provinces  are  apjjointed  by  the  Governor-General,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India. 

The  governors  of  Madras  an<l  Bomliay  (including  Sind)  have  each  a  council 
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of  their  own,  as  well  as  each  an  army  and  a  civil  service  of  their  own.  The 
lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North-West  Provinces  (with  Oudh) 
have  each  a  legislative  council  only  ;  the  other  administrators  of  provinces 
have  no  councils  and  no  legislative  powers.  Although  the  Viceroy  is  supreme, 
the  local  governments  of  the  various  provinces  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
administrative  independence.  Each  province  is  broken  into  <uvisions  under 
Commissioners,  and  then  divided  into  districts,  which  form  the  units  of 
administration.  At  the  head  of  each  District  is  an  executive  officer  (coUector- 
m^istrate,  or  deputy-commissioner),  who  has  entire  control  of  the  district, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Subordinate  to  the  magis- 
trate (in  most  Districts)  there  are  a  joint  magistrate,  an  assistant-magistrate, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other  officials.  In  some  cases  the 
magistrate-collector  is  also  judge,  while  in  others  the  two  functions  are 
separate.     There  are  about  246  Districts  in  British  India. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  British  territory  and  Native  or 
Feudatory  States  ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control  in  aU  respects  of 
British  officials.  The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises  over 
the  Native  States  varies  in  degree  ;  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the  native 
l)rinces,  ministers  or  councils  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resi- 
dent, or  agent,  in  political  charge  either  of  a  single  State  or  a  group  of  States. 
The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each 
other  or  to  external  States  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military 
force  above  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any 
of  their  courts  without  special  sanction  ;  and  the  Supreme  Government  can 
exercise  the  right  of  dethronement  in  case  of  misgovemment.  Within  these 
limits  the  more  important  chiefs  possess  sovereign  authority  in  their  own 
territories.  Some  of  them  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  ;  with  others 
this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded. 

Municipal  Government. 

There  were,  in  March  1890,  755  municijial  towns,  with  a  population  of 
14^  millions.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  roads,  water  supjily, 
drains,  markets,  and  sanitation  ;  they  imjwse  taxes,  enact  bye-laws,  make  im- 
provements, and  spend  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Provmcial  Government 
IS  necessary  in  eacn  case  before  new  taxes  can  l)e  levied  or  new  bye-laws  can 
be  brought  into  force.  By  the  Local  Self-Go vemment  Act  of  1882-84,  the 
elective  principle  has  l>een  extended,  in  a  large  or  small  measure,  all  over 
India.  In  all  larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  majority 
of  members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratej[>ayers,  everyw*here  the 
majority  of  town  committees  consists  of  natives,  and  m  many  committees  all 
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Area 

626,000 
776,000 
856,000 

British  Territory. 

Population            Year 

'        158-58       '      1871 
1        178-50        1     1881 
196-00            1891     , 

Area 

860,000 
875,186 
944,108 

Year 

Popalation 

1841     ' 

1851 

1861 

195-84 
198-65 
220-53 

The  subjoined  tables  embody  the  leading  details  of  the 
census  taken  February  26,  1891,  and  the  population  obtained 
at  the  previous  census  :  — 


Pr^iiieucies,  Provinces, 
and  DiTisioua 


N...of|I'ai"'''"""  In 


tncts 


Got. -Gen.  of  India : 

Ajmere 
Berare 
Coorg 

Total  . 

Lieat-Gov.  of  Bengal  :— 
Northern  Bengal 
Central  Bengal 
Eastern  Bengal 

Bengal  Proper  . 

Behar 

Orissa 

Chotid  Nagpnr . 

Total  Bengal 

Ciiief  Comuiiisioner  As 
am: — 
Sorrni  Valley    . 
Br^unapatra  do. 

Total  Plains  Dist. 

HillDistricU    . 

Total  AHsatu 

Lt-Gov.  N.W.  Pruviiiccs 
andOtidh:— 

Meerut 

\gn 

Bohilkhaud 

Allahab4d. 

B<:nareK 

Jhinsi 

Knmiiui    . 

Total  N.W. P. 


,  square 
I   miles 


Enumera- 
tion 


2,711  ; 
17,714 
1,583 

22,008 


;    17,372  , 
25,889  ' 

I    27,163  . 

70,424  I 

44,163 

8,172 
26,966 

149,725 


6,725 
20,941 

27,666 

18,675 

46,341 


11,319 
10,162  I 
10,884  I 
18,746  I 
18,836  I 
4,983  I 
12,488 

81,858 


12 

8 


27 
12 


460,722 

2,672,673 

178,302 

8,311,697  I 


17-62 

8-88 

-8  19 


.541,890 

2,896,670 

172,680 


200 
164 
109 


7,783,775  i 

15,598,866  ' 
12,274,987 

35,607,628  I 

28,127,104  I 

3,6-28,882  | 

4,225,989  ' 


—  3,611,190 

—  8,003,740 

—  16,145,810  ' 

—  18,966,230 

—  38,114,280 

—  '    24,284,370 

—  3,866,020 

—  4,646,590 


46     i    66,589,553  6-49       70,009,260 


474 


-i 


2,258,434  — 

2,225,271  — 

4,483,705  — 

397,721  — 


13     I      4,881,426  ,       — 


5,141,204  j 
4,834,064  1 
5,1 22,-557 
5,754,855 
9,820,728 
1,000,457 
1,046,263  ' 


2,521,670 
2,441,100 

4,962,770 

461,420 

5,424,190 


5,324,910  I 
4,767,720  1 
5,345,740  , 
5,942,900  I 
10,632,190  , 
1,080,510  1 
1,184,310  I 


37     I    32,720,128  I       4-76       34,278,280  i 


I 
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PreHidencies,  Provinces, 
and  Divisions 


square 
miles 


Areain     N».of    P;2«;lft»» 


Dis- 
trict*  ' 


Previous 

Knumem- 

tion 


Increase 
per 


Ondh :—  I               ! 

Lucknow  .       .       .  .     4,r»oo 

Sitipur      .        .         .  7,55:» 

Faizaliad    .        .        .  7,300 

lUi  Barf  li .        .        .  4,881 

ToUl  Oudh        .        .  24,240  i 

ToUl  N.W.P.  &  Oudh  i  I0i5,l04  j 

Lieut. -Gov.  Pui\jab:—  '               ' 

Delhi          .        .        .  15,580 

Jilandhar.                .  18,816 

Lahore.       ...  —      1 

Rawal  Pindi  20,706 

DenO<^t      .        .        .  23,317 

Peshiwur  ...  — 

Total  Puivjab  111,010! 
Chief  Commissioner   of 
Central  Provinces : — 

Nagpur     .         .        .  24,127 

Jabalpur   .        .  19,040 

Narbada    .        .        .  18,821 

Chhatisgarh      .  25,013 

Total  Central  Prov8.  80,501 
I  Chief  Commissioner  Bur- 
ma:— 

Arakan              .        .  14,520 

Pegu.                 .        .  9,299 

Irawadi      ...  10,805 

Tenasserim       .        .  40,590 

Total  Lower  Burma  87,220 

Upper  Burma  08,922 

Total  Burma  150,142 

Governor  of  Madras  '140,702 
Governor  of  Bomljay  :— 

Gi^ardt     .  10,108 

Ktmkan     .                .  l.H,0.39 

Deccau      .        .  .S8,379 

Kanuitik   .        .  14,800 

B<»mbay  City    .        .  22 

Presidency  Proper   .  77,008 

Sind  ....  48,320 

Total  13«»mliay    .  12.'>,394 

Total  Continental  India  '»4.s,993  ' 

Dependencies  :~ 

Aden  and  Pcrini        .  ?  |:{ 

Quetta,  &c.  ?  10 

Audumans  ?12 

Lacca<liv««s         .        .  ?  80 

Total  IVjK'ndenclis  11'. 

Total  Brit,  Tenit4»ry  944,108 


3  ;  2,022,081  I  — 

3  I  2,777,808  ,  — 

3  i  .-5,230,393  I  — 

3  i  2,7.'>0,804  '  — 

12  j  11,887,741  I  1111 

49  f  44,107,809          0-4O 


4,233,371 
3,787,945 
4,013,242 
4,151,102 
1,470,177 
1,181,289 


18,843,180 


5  2,758,050 

5  2,201,033 

:>  .      1,763,106 

3  .3,115,997  I 


IS 


35 
21 


24 
240 


9,838,791  ! 


587,518 
1,109,021 
1,101,119 

819,113 

3,730,771 


.3,7.30,771 
.30,812,745 

2,857,731 
2.709,127 
.5,329,908 
2..385,414 
773,190 

14,055,370 
2,413,823 

10,409,199 

198,591,237  ' 

3  4,  mm 

1  4,028 
14,473 

tW,90l 


PopulaUonlJJ^^^'^^j;, 
1891        P^^ilJi"*- 


22-29 


13-53 
18-8.5 


2,851,600  I 
3,096,750  ' 
3,08-2,960 
3,022,4-20 

12,652,730 

40,931,010  I 

4.433,680 
4,207,570 
4,576,420 
4,517,760 
1,060,880 
1,421,210 

-20,807,020  '. 


-2,982,4^0 
•2,376,510 
1,878,560 
3,687,350 


009,540 
1,441,220  I 
1,487,200  I 

971,060  ; 

4,509,680 
-2,984,7.30 

7,554,410  ' 
35,591,440 

3,097,540 
2,96*2,820 
0,-286,280 
2,857,340 
804,470 

15,967,950 
2,868,870 


442 


14-31   I    18,830,820 
9-49  ;  -220,430,230 


20-2:! 


-12 
■44 


11,910 
•i0,88<t 
15,070 
14,410 

98,870 


178 


52 
43 


48 
253 


207 
59 


1.50 
•233 


9-49     .  •2-20,5-29,100  I 
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The  total  population  of  British  India  is  thus  over  one-seventh 
of  the  estimated  population  of  our  globe.  The  Berdrs  are 
only  provisionally  under  British  administration.  Mysore  was 
restored  to  the  Native  Government  in  March  1881. 

Besides    the    provinces    of    India    under  direct  British  administration, 

there  are,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government,   a 

number  of   f^datory  or    Native    States,   covering  an   extent    of   642,996 

English  square  miles,  with  66,167,860  inhabitants.  They  are,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891  : — 


States  and  Agencies 


Uaidardbad 
Baroda 
Mysore 
Kashmir  . 
Rajputana : — 

Udaipur 

Jodhpur 

Bikaner 

Jaipur . 

Bhartpur 

Dholpur 

Alwar  . 

Jhaldwar 

Tonk  . 

Kotah . 

Other  Rajpu 


It  States 


'      Area  in 
square  miles 


82,697 

8,569  1 
27,406  , 
80,900 

12,670 

37,000 

22,340 

14,465 

1.974 

1,200 

3,024 

2,694 

2,509 

3,797 

28,077 


Popolation 
1891 


I  Increase  Density 
I  per  cent,  i  per  sq.  \ 
^  since  last  |  mile  in  ; 
!    census.        1801 


11,489,210  ' 
2,414,200  I 
4,914,110 
2,611,090 

1,882,420 

2,524,030  ; 
831,210 

2,824,480 
640,620 
279,880  ' 
769,080 
343,310 
379,330 
526,260 

1,349,530 


16-69 
10*49 
17-89 


22-68 
44-19 
63-47 
11-45 
-•76 
1210 
12-62 
-•08 
12  22 
1  74 


139 
282 
199 


145 
68 
37 
195 
325 
232 
254 
127 
151 
139 


Total  Rijputaiia    . 

Central  India  :— 
Indore  Agency    . 
Bhopawar    . 
Bhopal 
Gwalior 
Other  Stat«» 

129,750 

t        

12,300,150 

378,200 

976,060 

1,904,800 

1,754,370 

5,131,140 

19-79 

95 

Total  Central  IntUa 

Bombay  Feudatories  :— 
Gujarat 
Coast  States. 
Forest  Stetes 
Maratha  Grou]! 
Khaiq)ur      . 

75,-230  1 

50,514 
1,250 
1,544 
9,588 
6,109 

10,139,570 

5,536,490 
274,560 
102,550 

2,018,920 
131,960 

947 
2-7 

135 
22 

Total  Bombay 


69,045  j       8,064,240       16-43         117 
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Increase 

Density 

States  and  Agencies 

Area  in 
square  miles 

Population     ' 
1891 

per  cent, 
since  last 

persq. 
mile  in 

1 

census 

1891 

Madras  Feudatories  : — 

Travancore  .... 

6,730 

2,557,840 

6-53 

380 

Cochin         .... 

1,361 

715,870 

19-26 

526 

Other  States 

1,384 

419,910 

— 

— 

Total  Madras 

9,475 

3,693,620 

10-43 

390 

Central  Province  Feudatories     . 

29,435 

2,157,440 

2619 

73 

N.  W.  P.  Feudatories 

6,125 

799,160  ' 

7-74 

156 

Punjab  Feudatories  :— 

Patiala         .... 

5,951 

1,538,810 

7-93 

266 

Jind 

1,268 

284,300 

13-15 

224 

Ndbha          .... 

936 

282,760 

7-99 

802 

Kap6rthala  .... 

598 

299,590 

18-59 

516 

Faridkot      .... 

643 

115,040 

18-56 

179 

MdlerKotla 

162 

75,750 

6*61 

468 

Bahawalpur 

17,285 

648,900 

13-15 

38 

Four  Small  States 

517 

134,180 

— 

— 

HiU  States  .... 

10,939 

832,350 

— 

— 

Total  Punjab 

38,299 

4,256,670 

10-27 

Ill 

Bengal  Feudatoiies   . 

37,515 

3,428,390 

17-28 

91 

Manipur 

8,000 

— 

— 

— 

Sikkim 

1,550 

— 

— 

— 

Shan  States       .... 

40,000 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Feudatory  Tenitory 

642,996 

66,167,860 

15-21 

HI 

Grand  Total  India     .         .         .   i 

1,587,104  . 

286,696,960 

10-74 

186 

Of  the  }>o])ulation  on  British  territory  (including  dependencies)  iu  1891, 
112,196,370  were  males,  and  108,331,240  were  females.  Of  Hie  population  ot 
the  Native  States  34,145,410  were  males,  and  31,888,020  were  females. 


^  II.  Population  according  to  Race. 
In   the. census  results  the  total  i)opulation  of^ India  is  divided  into  110 
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^»l«it  than  English,  with  the  population  (in  millions  and  two  decimals)  of 
^«e  wb  speak  them:— 


lingoag^ 


Pop. 


Langoages 


Jiihrilhi 
Punjabi 
M 


.      82*50 

Kanarese 

38-97 

Uriva    . 
Mafayalum 

17  00 

.     .17  04 

Burmese 

.  1    15-75 

Sindl    . 

.  ,    13  07 

Hindi   . 

!      9-62 

;  Assamese 

Pop. 

8-34 
6-82 
4-85 
2-61 
3-72 
1-88 
1-36 


Languagi's 

Kol 

Santali . 
Gondi  . 
Pushtti. 
Karen  . 
Tulu  . 
Cachari 


Pop. 

114 
113 
r08 
0-92 
0-55 
0-45 
0-39 


The  English  language  is  next  in  oixler  with  a  population  of  202,920. 

T^  Britisb-born  population  in  India  amounted,  accordinc  to  the  census  of 
^*'"t  to  64,081  persons,  and  in  1881  to  89,798.  In  1881  there  were  77,188 
naltt  and  12,610  females. 

^Ml  the  Britiah-bom  population  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 

S-W.?Tov8.aud 
Punjib    . 

BoffihBF 


BonoA 


Central  India  .  4,674 

20,184  Haidarabdd  .  2,956 

18,767  Central  Provinces  2,774 

12,608  Mysore  .  2,686 

10,583  Ajmere  .  872 

6,330  Assam  785 

5,892  Baroda  267 


Rajputdna . 
Coorg 
Berars 
Cochin 

Total 


168 

134 

97 

21 


89,798 


Oi  ibia  population  the  gi-eat  bulk,  72,882,  were  l>etween  the  ages  of  20  and 
^i  Of  the  total  British-bom  male  population  56,808  were  returned  as  con- 
nected with  the  army,  2,996  with  the  civil  service,  2,448  sailors  of  various 

'  ^9ks,  2y3l9  connected  with  railways,  887  with  commerce,  806  with  the  navy, 

i81  civil  engineers,  541  agriculturists,  280  coffee  planters,  178  missionaries, 
321  smgeoDs  and  phyairians.     The  classification,  however,  though  taken  from 

is  oiBcial  report,  is  obviously  incorrect.     Only  one   jwrson  is  retumeil  as  a 

la-planter. 

III.  Occupations  of  the  Population. 

Of  the  total  male  population  in  India  under  British  nile  or  suzerainty, 
5t 029,098,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  7,248,47*5, 
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Popnlatiou 
Male«    I  Females 


and 

with 

and 

iflBcere 

call- 

1 ' 

alers 


2,150 
791 

311 

601 

984 

886 
1,123 
7,248 


652 


94 
12^ 

\ 
5,2^ 


ULATION. 

general  j>o\)iilation 
889-90   the  mean   i 
'or  the  ]>rovmcei4  of 


I>eat 


'6 
)3 

>8 
JO 
5 
>0 

(6 


25- 

43 
\1 
3< 


.'nrifil     t't-iiiti    r?0 -0> 
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V.  Principal  Towns. 


There  are  in  India  76  towns,  with  over  50,000  inhabitants,  as  follows,  ar- 
««rding  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  : — 


Popnlatiou 


TOWM 

C^alcutta  (with 

suburbe)  * 
Bombay . 
Madras  . 
flaidarabad 

(with  suburbs)  312,890 


840,180 
804,470 
449,950 


Lncknow 

Benares  . 

Delhi      . 

Mandalay 

Cawnpor 

Rangoon 

Bangalore 

UhoT^    . 
Agra 

Patna     . 
Poona       (with 

wburbs) 
Jaipur  . 
.Uunadaha<l 
Amritsar 
Howrah  . 
Bareilly  . 
Srinagar . 
Meerot  . 
N'agpur  . 


278,090 
222,520  I 
198,580 
187,910  i 
182,310  j 
181,210 ! 
179,670 ' 
176,870 
176,720 ' 
168,710. 
167,510 

160,460 
168,890 ; 
145,990 
136,500 
129,800 
121,870 
120,840  , 
118,760  : 
117,910 


Towns 
Baroda    . 
Surat 
Kardchi  . 
Indore    . 
Trichinopoli 
Madura  . 
Lashkar . 
Jabalpur 
Peshawur 
Dacca 
Mirzapur 
Gava 
Faizabad 
Ambila  . 
Fanikhalmd 
Shihjahanpur 
Multdn    . 
Mysore    . 
Rampur  . 
Rawal  Pindi 
Darbhansah 
Moradabwl 
Bhopal    . 
Bhngalpur 
Ajraere    . 
Salem 


Population 
116,460 
108,000  , 
104,250 
92,170 
90,780 
87,420 , 
85,040  1 
84,560 
83,930 
83,760  I 
82,710 
79,920 
79,500  I 
79,270 
78,180 
77,690 
74,510 
73,680 
73,530 
73,460 
73,820 
72,870 
70,630 
68,780 
67,880 
67,750 


Towns 
Bhartpur 
Jdlandhav 
Calicut    . 
Gorakhpur 
Sahdranpur 
Jodhpur . 
Sholapur 
Aligarh  . 
Muttra    . 
Bellary    . 
Neffapatam 


HaidanCbAd  (Bind)  57,790 


Barrackpur 
ChaprA    . 
Monghyr 
Patiala    . 
Bhaunagar 
Bikaner  . 
Sialkot    . 
Maulmain 
Tanjore  . 
Combaconura 
Jhdnsi     . 
Alwar 
Firozpuv 
Hubli      . 


Population 
67,560 
66,450 
65,700 
64,860 
63,300 
61,760 
61,310 
60,560 
60,020 
59,770 
58,850 


57,330 
56,980 
56,970 
55,960 
55,640 
55,640 
54,930 
57,920 
54,060 
54,000 
52,720 
52,490 
51,170 
50,780 


1  Exclndirig  Howrah. 


After  these  tcwns  there  are  91  of  between  25,000  and  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  45  between  20,000  and  25,000.  Of  the  so-called  villager,  as  many  as 
•M8,466in  1881,  contained  less  than  200 inhabitants  each  ;  and  184,486  lon- 
tained  a  population  varying  between  200  and  500. 


Beligion. 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  number 
being  three-fourths  of  the  total  population  ;  together  with  the  Muhammadans, 
ffho  amount  to  50,000,000,  they  comprise  94  percent,  of  the  whole  community. 
The  Buddhists  are  mostly  in  Burma,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  also  shows  that  the  number  of  Christians  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Sikha,  viz.,  under  2,000,000  :— 
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Of  the  Christians  enumerated  above  the  following  are  the  siih-ilivisionB  as 
given  in  the  official  retnrns  : — 


Roman  Catholic* 
Church  of  England 
Church  of  Scotland 
Episcopalians  . 


Population 

963,000 

354,000 

20,000 

.    20,000 


Sect 

Other  Protestants    . 
Syrians,   Anncnians, 
Greeks 


Instrnotion. 

The  following  statistics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1881  :- 


—  Under  Instruction 


Not  under  Inatruc-  Not  under  Instruc- 
tion, and  able  to  tion  and  unable  to 
read  and  write    ,     w»ad  and  write 


and 


Population 
138,000 
307,000 


Un»pecifle<l 


Males   . 

Females 


2,879,571 
155,268 


3,034,839 


7,646,712 
277,207 

7,923,919 


105,838,357 
111,332,927 


13,577,211 
12,184,568 


217,171,284         25,161,779 


In  1889-90  the  total  expenditure  on  public  instruction  in  India  was 
Rx.  2,765,869,  against  Rx.  6/,  100  in  1865,  and  Rx.  39,400  in  1858.  Of  the 
sum  sjient  in  1889-90,  Rx.  488,403  came  from  local  rates  and  cesses  ; 
Rx.  129,464  from  municipal  funds  ;  Rx.  581,623  from  subscrij>tions,  endow- 
ments, ke.  ;  and  Rx.  767,289  from  ^)rovincial  revenues. 

Tlie  following  was  the  edm^tional  exi)enditure  (in  millions  and  two 
•lerimals)  at  the  dates  <iuotc<l  :  — 


1887 


I 


rupeeH 
17-60 


rupees 
2171 


rupees 
28-73 


rupees 
24-24 


rupees 
25-51 


rui>ees 
26-37 


At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the  five 
Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahdbdd,  and  the  Punjab,  which, 
though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  affiliated  colleges  in  which  a 
prescribed  higher  education  is  given  than  at  the  schools.  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  every  province  for  training  teachers  ;  and  a  staff  of 
inspecting  officers  visit  all  schools  on  the  departmental  lists.  Medical  colleges 
furnish  a  limited  number  of  graduates  and  a  larger  number  of  certificated 
piactitioners  who  do  duty  at  hospitals  and  dispensanes,  or  serve  in  the  army 
medical  department  Engineering  and  other  technical  schools  have  also 
increased,  and  there  are  a  few  art  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated  at  the 
four  Universities  for  the  years  quoted  : — 

—        I   1881      1880   1   1887      1888      188fl      18P0 


Calcutta   . 

1,184 

1,070 

2,409 

1,997 

,    1,190 

2,727 

Madras     . 

1,371 

1,895 

2,165 

1,963 

1    1,854 

1,611 

Bombay   . 

'       429 

837 

527 

823 

j       914 

746 

Ihinjab 

— 

— 

— 

212 

!       324 

389 

AlkhaUd 

'  1      - 

— 

■" 

— 

j       623 

532 
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The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  statistics  for  1890,  as  to  tho 
number  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the  pupils  : — 


Institutions  fbr 

Scho 
Males 
14.701 

tars 

Males 

Females 

Females 

Colleges   .... 

131 

4 

72 

General  education  : 

' 

Secondary     . 

4,509 

417 

440,277 

32,811 

Piiraary 
S]>ecial  education  : 

83,520 

1,402 

2,351,295 

226,836 

Tc(;hnical,   medical,  in- 

dustrial,    and    other 

1 

schools 

560    1 

43 

19,261 

1,343 

l*iivate  institutions : 

Advanced  k  elementary 

37,968 

1,096 

499,571 

32,974 

Total  .... 

126,688 

5,962 

3,325,105 

294,036 

(Jrand  total 

132,650 

3,619,141 

Of  the  total  numlier  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.,  132,650), 
18,852  are  public,  57,318  are  aided,  and  56,480  are  private  and  unaided. 

Since  the  a])i)ointment  of  a  (;ommis8ion,  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  whole 
system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  public  instruction 
on  a  broader  and  more  jwpular  basis,  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  teach- 
ing, to  give  a  more  adequate  recognition  to  indigenous  schools,  and  to  provide 
that  the  education  of  the  people  snail  advance  at  a  more  equal  pace  along  with 
the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  Female  education  and  the  instruction  of 
certain  backward  classes  of  the  cx)mmunity,  such  as  Muhammadans,  receive<l 
special  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  jirogress  of  education,  the  ])ro{x>rtioii 
of  the  total  population  able  to  reati  and  write  is  still  very  small.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  m  British  India  only  20*7  T»er  (*ent  of  the  boys  of  a  school -going 
age  attend  school ;  the  percenti^ge  in  the  case  of  girls  being  1  '9. 

In  1890  there  were  558  vernacular  newspapers  published  regularly  in  16 
different  languages.  Only  one  daily  vernacular  newspaper  circulates  as  many 
as  1,500  copies,  only  one  weekly  as  many  as  20,000.  During  the  year,  9,725 
l)Ooks  and  magazines,  including  many  translations  and  new  editions,  appeared, 
about  nine-tenths  Iwing  in  native  languages. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Pi-esidencies  of  Madras  and  Boml>ay,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governorships 
of  Bengal  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  have  each  a  high  court,  supreme  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  business,  but  with  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Of  the  minor  provinces,  the  Punjab 
has  a  chief  court,  with  five  fudges  ;  the  Central  Provinces,  Oudh  and  Sind, 
have  each  one  judicial  commissioner.  Burma  has  a  judicial  commissioner  and 
a  recorder.  For  Assam,  the  high  tx)urt  at  Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  except  in  the  three  hul  districts,  where  the  chief  commissioner  of 
Assam  is  judge  without  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  ^ach  district 
the  '  collector-magistrate    is  judge  both  of  first  instance  and  appeal. 

Appellate  and  original  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  the  superior  courts  by 
alwut  450  judges.     Diiring  1889,  about  5,500  magistrates,  of  whom  one-half 
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were  honorary,  exerrised  jurisdiction.  There  were  1,700  civil  judges  under 
the  superior  courts.  Nearly  all  the  civil  judges,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
magistrates,  in  the  courts  of  original  juris*liction  are  natives  of  India  ;  while 
ill  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  proportion  of  natives  sitting  in  the  appel- 
late courts  is  considerable. 

The  following  table  gives  (in  thousands)  the  numl)er  of  jiersons  brought  to 
trial  and  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases  for  the  years  quoted  : — 

PersODH        1881      1885      1886      1887      1888 


Tried. 

1,172 

1,323 

1,868 

1,377 

1,433 

1,448 

Convicted  . 

1       645 

621 

668 

674 

689 

691 

Of  whom,  fined  . 

468 

462 

498 

500 

511 

515 

In  1889,  363  ]>er8ons  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,646  to  transportation,  and 
161,561  to  imprisonment.  There  were  968  convictions  for  the  crime  of  munler, 
7,858  for  cattle-theft,  51,927  for  ordinary  theft,  and  15,320  for  housebreaking. 

The  total  \w\ice  of  that  year  were  149,957  in  numlier.  Out  of  this  number 
60,685  were  armed  with  firearms  and  43,508  with  swonls. 

In  1890  there  were  37  central  gaols,  200  district  gaols,  and  511  sul)onlinate 
gaols  and  lock-ups.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol 
at  the  end  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


I 


1890 


Male.         .         .      73,026  ,   74,204  ,   73,940  I   76,627  '   82,140  i   86,726 
Female       .         .        2,883        2,772  '     2,570  |     2,694  I     2,933  [     3,048 

1  ...         ' ■  _   _        I I  , 


I     on  TTm     ! 


ToUl     .         .      75,909  I   76,976      76,510  !   82,321  i   85,073  '   89,774 

Of  the  total  number  of  convicts  admitted  into  gaol  during  1890,  13,248  had 
been  previously  convicted  once,  4,005  twice,  and  3,255  mote  than  twice. 

Finance. 

The  subjoined  table  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees  (Rx.),  the  total 
gross  amount  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India, 
excluding  capital  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  distinguishing 
Indian  and  home  expenditure,  in  each  of  the  financial  years 
ending  March  31,  1880,  and  1885-90. 


Years     i  '  Expenditure  (  i 

ended     I  Revenire         |  _       _  :Total  Expenditure , 

M"^  ^  I  In  India  I   In  Great  Britain 


Rx.  Rx. 

1880  I   68,433,085  I   52,174,906 

1885  ]   70,690,681  I   53,549,721 

1886  I   74,464,197  58,839,753 

1887  '   77,337,134  57,329,672 


Rx.  I  Rx. 

17,486,072  I  69,660,978 

17,527,406  [  71,077,127 

18,426,170  I  77,265,923 

19,829,035  i  77,158,707 


1888  78,759,744     I      58,932,878     '      21,855,698     ,      80,788,576 

1889  81,696,678     I      59,705,003     i      21,954,657  81,659,660 

1890  85,085,203  60,960,805  21,512,365     |      82,473,170 
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For  many  years  the  equivalent  in  sterling  money  of  the  rapee 
was  approximately  2«.,  but  since  1873  the  equivalent  has  fallen 
considerably  lower,  and  has  been  subject  to  continual  variations. 
In  August  1891,  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  was  about 
Is,  5jJ.  In  the  budget  estimate  for  1891-92  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  taken  at  Is.  6'26d. 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1890-91  (re\ased  estimate)  and  1891-92  (budget 
estimate) : — 


Revenne 


Heads  of  Revenue      1890-91 


1891-92 


Land  revenue 
Opium   . 
Salt 

Stamps  . 
Excise  . 
Provincial      \ 

rates    .     .  j 
Customs 
Assessed  taxes 
Forest    . 
Registration    . 
Tribute  . 
Interest 
Post  Office, 

Telei 

and  Mint 
Civil  depart-) 

ments        .  / 
Miscellancoiis 
Railways 
Irrigation 
Buildings      \ 

and  roads    f 
Military   de-1 

partments .  / 


Expenditure 


Heads  of 
Bxpendlturo 


Interest 

Refunds, 
compensa- 
tions, &c. 


I 

)ffice,^ 
raph,  y 
lint .  j 


I         Rx.  Rx. 

23,914,600,24,399,300 
'  7,876,000i  7,593,400 

8,468,200|  8,343,500 
>  4,096,1001  4,148,200 

4,923,700   4,953,700  Charges  of 

'  3,475,400   3,530,900|  p^^^^*'^^, 

1,722,5001  l,700,90o!     Telegrai 

1,603,5001  1,610,300,    and  Mil 

1,451,200;  1,511,100'  OivUsalaries&c. 

369, 100  369,900:  MisceU.  Civil) 

762,200|  765,0001     charges     .  I 

925,800|  806,400  Famine 

I  I     lief  and 

2,539,5001  2,469,700^     surauce 

I  Railway  con-  \ 

1,607,600   1,571.300!  ^%ZJx 
821,400,     nue  account  t 
17,872,400J  Irrigation 
2.160,600  Buildings 

597,100;    and  roads 
*       '  Army 


1890.91 

Rx. 
4,164,700 


1891-92 

Rx- 

3,867,200 


re-^l 
lin-J- 


I  920,600 
,17,007,600 
I  2,171,200 

I  637,700 
'      857,000 


800,200 


i  1,750,100    1,758,800 
'  7,871,500   8,281,600 

2,307,800   2,368,100 

13,397,200il3,976,500 
4,718,800,  4,972,900 

600,000    1,043,000. 

9,100:      210,500| 

18,014,400 19,374,100^ 
2,762,8001  2,888,  lOoj 

I ;  5,822,000!  6,109,100! 

21,051,200' 
847.0001 


20,897,500 
Defence  works  ^      523,800 

Total      .         .  ,82,839,200 


86,738,100 
-  828,400 


'  j  Total  expendltureV 

Total  revenue  85,313,500,86,025,300!    charged  against}  82,526,400  85,909  700 

j    revenue  .       .  j\  ' 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenditure  a  capital  expenditure 
not  charged  against  revenue  on  railway  and  irrigation  works  is 
set  down  for  1890-91  at  34,894,000  rupees,  and  for  1891-92 
at  35,000,000  rupees. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  three  most 
important  sorrfces  of  the  public  revenue  of  India,  namely,  land, 
opium,  and  salt,  in  the  financial  years  1881  and  1886-91  : — 


Yearendfd  March  31 

Land 
Rx. 

Opium            j 

Bait 
Rx. 

Rx. 

1881 

21,112,995 

10,480,061 

7,115,988 

1886 

22,692,371 

8,942,615 

6,345,128 

1887 

28,055,724 

8,942,976 

6,667,644 

1888 

23,189,292 

8,615,462 

6,670,728 

1889 

23,016,404 

8,562,819 

7,675,634 

1890 

23,981,899 

8,583,056 

8,187,739 

1891  (estimat«)* 

23,914,600 

7,875,000 

8,453,200        1 

The  most  important  source  of  public  income  is  the  land. 
The  land  revenue  is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  estates 
or  holdings.  In  the  greater  part  of  Bengal,  about  one-fourth  of 
Madras,  and  some  cUstricts  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  the 
assessment  was  fixed  permanently  one  hundred  years  ago ;  while 
it  is  fixed  periodically  at  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  years 
over  the  rest  of  India.  In  the  permanently  settled  tracts  the 
land  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  rupee  per 
acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  represents  on  an  average  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  rental,  or  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  produce.  In  the  temporarily  settled  tracts  the  land 
revenue  averages  about  li  rupee  per  acre  of  cultivated  land, 
represents  something  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated rental,  and  is  probably  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  produce.  For  details  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  different  tenures  of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the 
Yeab-Book  for  1886,  p.  799.     See  also  under  Agriculture. 

The  land  revenue  was  contributed  in  1889-90  as  follows : — 


Administrations  Rx. 

India  ....  126,436 

Bengal         .                  .  3,888,212 

Assam.  445,806 

Punjab                          .  2,224,278 
North- West  Provinces 

and  Oudh                 .  5,819,138 


Administrotions  Rx. 

Central  Provinces  .  665,339 

Madras  .  4,569,561 

Bombay       .         .  .  4,344,001 

Burma  .  1,898,633 


Total    .         .         .  23,981,399 


In  British  territory  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  only  pennitted  in 
parts  of  Uie  provinces  of  Bengal,  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh.  A  few 
thousand  acres  of  opium  are  grown  in  the  Pimjab  for  local  consumption.  In 
the  monopoly  districts,  the  cultivator  receives  advances  from  Government  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop,  and  he  is  bound  to  sell  the  whole 
of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  Government  agents,  by  whom  it  is  de- 
spatched to  the  Government  factories  at  Patnd  and  Ghazipur  to  be  prepared  for 
tlie  market  The  chests  of  manufactured  opium  are  sold  by  auction  in 
Calcutta  at  monthly  sales  for  export  to  China.  A  reserve  is  kept  in  hand  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  bad  seasons,  and  a  small  quantity  is  used  by  the 
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Indian  excise  departments.  Opium  is  also  grown  in  many  of  the  Native 
States  of  Rdjpiitdna  and  Central  India.  These  Native  States  have  agreed  to 
conform  to  the  British  system.  They  levy  heavy  duties  on  opium  exportetl 
from  their  territories  for  the  China  market,  and  such  opium  pays  the  Indian 
Treasury  a  duty  which  haa  been  recently  reduced  from  Kx.  65  to  Rx.  60  per 
chest  on  exportation.  The  gross  annual  revenue  derived  from  opium  averaged 
during  each  of  the  ten  years  1881  to  1890  the  sum  of  Rx.  9,176,139,  and  the 
average  net  receipts  during  the  same  period,  Rx.  6,815,593.  In  1855-58  the 
net  opium  revenue  averaged  only  Rx.  4,580,000. 

Tne  largest  branch  of  expnditure  is  that  for  the  army.  The  maintenance 
of  the  armed  force  to  uphold  British  rule  in  India  cost  120,000,000  rupees  in 
the  year  before  the  great  mutiny,  and  subsequently  rose  to  above  250,000,000 
nipees.  It  was  289,324,970  rupees  (including  113,827,870  rupees  for  Afghan- 
istan) in  1880-81  ;  183,594,830  nipees  (including  178,690  rupees  for  Afghan- 
istdn,  and  13,086,840  nipees  for  Egypt)  in  1882  83  ;  169,638,030  rupees  in 
1884-85  ;  in  1886-87,  195,250,420  nipees  ;  in  1887-88,  204,179,340  nipees  : 
in  1888-89,  203,018,410  rupees;  in  1889-90,  206,778,140  nipees;  and  in 
1890-91  (revised  estimate)  208,975,000  rupees.  The  Budget  estimate  for 
1891-92  is  210,512,000  nipees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  public 
debt  of  British  India,  both  that  bearing  and  that  not  bearing  interest ;  and 
distinguishing  the  debt  in  India  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  finan<Mal 
years  1881  and  1885-90  :— 


Year  ended 
Mai-cli  81 


1881 
1885 
188G 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Permanent  Debt  '  Permanent  Debt 
I  in  India  '      in  Englond 


Ux. 

85,959,746 
93,183,660 
92,703,982 
92,653,636 
98,089,862 
100,879,742 
102,761,175 


Rx. 

71,429,133 
69,271,088 
73,806,621 
84,228,177 
84,140,148 
95,023,610 
98,192,391 


Unfunde«l  Debt 
in  India 

Rx. 

10,122,611 

11,266,746 

8,013,498 

8,789,343 

9,715,834 

10,706,207 

10,675,877 


Total 

Rx. 
167,511,490 
173,721,494 
174,524,101 
185,671,156 
191,945,844 
206,619,559 
211,629,443 


The  following  table  shows  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  each  of  the 
Governments  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1890  : — 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Rx. 

India 14,646,158 

Bengal 19,849,958 

Assam 1,013,347 

Punjab 7,348,074 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh       .         .  10,716,211 

Central  Provinces     ....  1,888,205 

Madi-as 11,372,486 

Bombay 13,086,288 

Bumia 4,678,033 

In  England 335,768 

Exchange 150,675 

Total 


Rx. 

19,888,898 
8,269,156 
673,548 
4,820,321 
4,902,220 
1,264,574 
8,403,991 
8,888,721 
3,849,376 

14,848,923 
6,663,442 


85,085,208  82,473,170 
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The  municipal  revenues  in  India  are  derived  mainly  from  octroi,  taxes 
oa  buses,  lands,  vehicles,  and  animals,  tolls,  and  assessed  taxes.  The  amount 
^mmeIoTm9-90  for  all  Indian  municipalities  was  Rx.  2,913,599,  and 
ti» expenditure  was  B^  5,196,312.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
faf  d»e  chief  adminiatratioiis  (in  thousands  of  rupees)  : — 


Isnidpilities 


Income      ^^re^**  li       Municipalities 


.   ! 


^  .  .  6,740 
Panjab  .  .  '  3,555 
^.V.  Provinces      3,020 


10,245  I    Madras 
3,768  I    Bombay 
4,183  I    Burma 


Income  /^^ 


2,781  i  3,601 
8,761  I  23,360 
2,820    I     5,127 


Defence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  e«tabli.shed  strength  of  the 
European  and  Native  army  in  British  India — exclusive  of  native 
tftaficers  and  followers — for  the  year  1891-92  :  — 


Corps 


Nuniljers 

EuroiH?an      Non-Comniissionetl 
I   Officers    i  Officers  and  Privates 


European  Army. 
wy-aJ  Artillery 

^'s^.       .*       .        .        . 
ValEngmeers    . 

inintry 

iBTiUd'and  Veteran  Establishment 
•>tiflr0ojp8    .... 
G«ieral  List,  Cavalr>'    !         '. 
^al  List,  Infantry  . 
tnattached  Officers 
**tt«ral  Officers  unemployed  . 


Total  European  Army 

Xatiy£  Army. 
Artillerv 


490  ! 

261  I 

286  I 

1,537  , 

15 

813  I 

27  I 

88  j 

2 
38    I 

3,557 


I  European 
Officers 


33 
368 


12,238 
5,418 

52,164 

28 


69,848 


26 
626 


NativP     '  Non.Com. 
MHi  Officers  k 

Officers    I    Privates  ! 

-    —        .         -   -    -I 

3,731 ; 


22,552  I 


Totol 


12,728 

6,679 

286 

53,701 

43 

813 

27 

88  1 

38  I 
73,405 


Total 


3,790  , 
23,546 
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Since  1856,  when  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  40,000 
European  soldiei-s  and  215,000  natives,  the  numbers  have  changed 
to  73,000  European  and  145,000  native  soldiers^  and  the  concen- 
tration or  mobilisation  of  troops  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
within  the  empire  or  on  its  frontier.  A  regular  transport  service 
now  exists,  and  a  method  has  been  organised  for  the  supply  of 
animal  cannage,  hospital  servants,  and  other  Reld  establishments 
sufficient  to  place  a  large  army  promptly  in  the  field. 

The  health  of  the  Indian  troops  has  been  so  improved  by 
better  barracks,  by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European 
soldiers  at  drill  stations,  and  by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions, 
that  the  death-rate,  which  before  the  Mutiny  was  6*9  i^er  cent, 
for  Europeans,  and  2  for  natives,  has  been  reduced  to  1*6  and  1*3 
per  cent,  respectively.  There  wei*e  in  1890,  21,725  volunteers  of 
European  blood,  19,093  of  whom  were  reported  efficient. 

According  to  the  estimates  for  1891-2  the  strength  of  the 
European  British  army  in^  India  for  the  year  (excluding  the 
veteran  and  invalid  establishment)  was  given  as  follows : — 

—  I  Arlilleo'  ,   Cavalry     Engineers     Infkntrj'  ■'   Qffl^    I     '^^^^ 


Bengal 

7,284   : 

3,786 

200 

Bombay      . 

.   !     3,115   1 

631 

.38 

Madras 

2,329   , 

1,262    ; 

48 

33,441    I       560     ,  45,271 

9,117    I       154     I  18,065 

11.143    :       254     .  15,036 


Total     .         .      12,728   I    5,679    |       286     |  58,701    '      968       73,362 

Heturns  published  in  1884  showed  that  the  various  feudatory 
and  dependent  States  of  India  had  armies  numbering  349,835 
men,  and  4,237  guns. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  forces  were  little  better  than  a 
badly-equipped,  undisciplined  rabble  ;  but  in  1 888,  after  the  native 
chiefs  had  loyally  offered  large  sums  of  money  towards  the  cost  of 
imperial  defence,  the  Indian  Gk>vemment  elaborated  a  scheme  for 
the  training  and  equipment  of  picked  contingents  of  troops  in  cer- 
tain States,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  chiefs  to  bear  a  direct 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Measures  are  now  in  progress 
which  will  enable  the  chiefs  to  furnish  contingents  of  troops  fit  to 
take  their  place  in  line  with  the  regiments  of  the  Indian  army. 
The  special  contingents,  known  as  imperial  service  troops,  now 
number  between  17,000  and  18,000  men,  organised  and  under 
instruction.  Fourteen  British  inspecting  officers  have  been  ap- 
jminted.  The  following  table  shows  the  States  and  contingents 
with  which  they  have  to  deal : — 
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State 


&    I     J? 


^piiithala 
Manlpur 
hHdiot  . 
Stnaor 
Altar     ; 


2     '     5     I    =     I    i     I,  State  g 

L.  1.1  J  '^jl ii_ 

•  JO   I    O  TKA  ani\     ' 


I 


.          Ma 

.       600l 

1,000  1 

.  !     150 

6001 

.       150 

600 

150 

6001 

150 

800 

50 

160  i 

•  t    — 

150 

.  ,     600 

1,060  1 

1,200  I 
600* 


800' 
500  I 


4,303  I   Jodhpur 
1,600  !   Bhartptir 

750  I  Bikaoer 

750  i   Jaipur 

750  ;   Gwalior     .        .  ,  1,200 

460  '  Mysore     .        .  '  1,200 

200  ',  Rampiir    .        .  i     800  I    —        — 

150 1   KathiAwarBtateal     525  I    --    I    —  _ 
l.^W  L        ToUl    .        .  I  7,218    9,510  1     800 


I 
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I  1,200 
I  1,400  ' 
I     500  I 

!  1,200 
I  1,200 

sool 

I     525 
1 17,028 


Arrangements  are   being  made   under  which  the  troops  of 
^^ibid,  Bhopal,  and  Indore  will  come  within  the  operation 


There  are  two  armour-plated  turret-ships  attached  to  the 
^emment  of  India :— The  Abyssinia,  4  guns,  2,908  tons,  949 
'''^se-power ;  and  the  MagdcUa,  4  guns,  3,344  tons,  1,436  horse- 
^'  In  1891  there  were  9  ships  of  war  on  the  East  India 
^^tion,  and  20  on  the  China  Station. 


Production  and  InduBtry. 

lae  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture,  but 
Y^  ^0^  'intil  about  the  year  1870  that  the  Indian  Government 
"^^^^i^  systematic  attention  to  fostering  and  improving  Indian 
*gnculture.  Since  that  time  there  has  Wn  established  in  every 
Pomce  of  India  a  public  department,  which  collects  and  distri- 
wites  «urly  information  concerning  the  crops,  controls  or  advises 
^PWL  inodel  and  experimental  farms,  introduces  new  agricultural 
appliances,  tries  new  staples,  and  is  organizing  schools  for  teaching 
^chemistry  and  science  of  agriculture.  By  these  departments 
"^^  students  of  good  education  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
*^ay  at  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
^ores,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fodder  raising  and  storing,  of  new 

^Pie8.andof   Rii*»h  annlio  ........ 


T\ne\a    a  c 


1  TV*  ir\r*r\tr  t\ 


i*»o*«_nt-» 
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Administration 


No.  of 
Estates 


Gross  Area 
of  Estates 


No.  of 
Holders 


Average 
Area  of  each 
I      Estate 


Average 
Assessment 


Acres 

Acres 

rs.      a.    p. 

Madras. 

3,290,063 

48,959,386  1 

5,405,263  i 

14-88 

15  10     1 

N.-W.  Provs. 

119,518 

43,809,134 

2,549,845 

367 

(     382    8    6 

Oudh    . 

11,646  1 

14,720,710 

155,763  , 

1,264 

11,237    8    3 

Punjab . 

36,665  ! 

55,486,942 

3,065,154' 

1,512 

'     690    0    0 

Centi-al  Provs. 

75,124  1 

43,097,610  I 

132,769  ' 

574 

89    0    0 

Herars  . 

374,079  ' 

7,827,563 

303,105 

20-9 

18    0  10 

(^oorg    . 

30,919 

156,793 

17,802 

5-07 

9    7    6 

Assam  . 

697,267 

7,481,701 

— 

10-7 

5    2    3 

Lower  Bumia 

908,526 

5,229,608 

689,685 

5-76 

9    4    0 

Upper  Burma 

189,540 

2,791,296  1 

243,683 

14-73 

In  provinces  where  the  zaminddri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  several  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  acres),  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part  (usually 
about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.  Tlie  revenue  is  payable 
on  each  estate  as  a  whole  ;  the  assessment  remaining  unchanged  for  the  period 
of  settlement.  In  provinces  where  the  rdyatwdri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where 
each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the  State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own 
land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  himself  and  the  Government),  the  revenue 
is  separately  assessed  at  an  acreage  rate  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land 
revenue  becomes  payable  at  once  (or  after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of 
uncleared  lands)  on  all  extensions  of  cultivation.  The  rdyatwdri  proprietor 
may  throw  up  his  holding,  or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year 
after  reasonable  notice,  \vnereas  the  zamlnddr  or  large  proprietor  engages  to 
pay  the  revenue  assessed  upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  class  of  tenure  in  each  province  : — 


1 

Zamindari  and  Vi 
Communities 

Aixa        Population 
Surveyed.  ofSurveyed 
Acres           Area 

Uage            i 

Revenue 
Rupees 

43,150,536  1 

R 

iyatwari,  &c 
Population    „^ 

1 

1 

Area. 

Surveyed 

Acres 

1  N.-W.  Provinces 

52,620,908 

32,308,652 

_ 

'  Oudh  . 

15,3:S6,020 

11,387,741 

14,151,758  ' 

— 

—                

Pnixtab 

71,570,670 

18,850,437 

24,612,743 

— 

—                — 

t  Oiitral  Provinces 

18,005,582 

1,339,508  1 

152,044  1 

41,765,489 

8,499,283     6,978,549 

Bt'fdrs 

— 

— 

— 

11.339,350 

2,030,018     6,780,033' 

Coorg 

— 

—         ( 

— 

1,012,260 

178,802  '      292.771  ' 

Assam 

4,410,49.H 

410.,S31 

2,417,594 

—            3,297,972 

Lower  Burma    . 

107.250 

— 

69,632 

56,108,975 

—            8.480,785 

Upper  Burma    . 
Madras       . 

2,821 

—         1 

—          1 

47,829,569 

2,074,659     4,714,596 

27,484,131 

7,901,170  t 

6,094,874 

02,575,270 

22,922,370  44,580,740 

Bomhoy 

— 

— 

— 

47.641,8,50 

18,267,395  |28,563,282 

Sind   . 

— 

— 

— 

20,091,049 

2,413,823  '  7,798,662 

Ajinere 

734,001 

218,005 

318,489 

— 

—                  — 

Bengal 

No! 

BtaUstics    1 

avaikble 

1 
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^The  following  table  shows,  acconling  to  provinces  (excepting  Bengal),  the 
lA^  ^^^^  ^^^^  which  were  grown  the   chief  crops  of  British   India   in 
J^«^»0,  the  total  area  cultivatedlxjing  186,168,899  acres  :— 


-^'^^tunistwiioiis 


^  JiW-cT  Burma 
Total . 


Rice 


4,542,308 

75«.97« 

3,849,879 

20.084 

74..'->87 

1,220,9071 

4,398,300 

1,533,271 

^.458, 668 

2,361,029 

636 

93 

^>866,447 


Wheat 


Other       a..^. 

Food        ^^l 

Grains        ^"« 


Tea    I   Cotton 


3,369,378  17,112,490 

1,355,710   6,659,654 

6.436,087  10,790.973 

4,0W,71l    4,330,418 

830,0271  2,921,446 

--        I  1,6'}8 

15]        57,024 

—        I       47,977 

15,8431      984,722, 

18,902  14,104,205 

2,311,558  18,649,125' 

8,639!      177,288. 

2,077  3,070! 


Statis  tiC8  not  available 
871,008     8,766    1,577,349 


Se^l   Wl^. 


"r 


I 


213,318 
825,562 
52,899, 
2,431      — 

19,309  227,249 

10,456;        172, 

1,886{     1,000 

59,975      

70,6*28i 

S2Si 

671 


9,154 


5,348 
2, 


32.539  319,061    48,659 

4,a50     279,0551  19,763    14,917 

978,912     617,311  174,462    50,592 


72;i,582  1,H48,327 
2,304,378     433,940. 


20    21,619 
108    22,494 


862     172,448  —      ,          50 

8,760'      83,354l  54;  27,814 

144,557 1    305,230  869    25,851 

l,640,843'l,908,022,447,343  102,6,S7 

2,916,142  1,941,678  15,753,  78,405 

17,4961      17,8641  —      t          80 

22         1,066  —      I    — 


-I 


18,446,160|75,841,694il,628,561i261,672  10,393.16717,845,302  977,438  393,074 


girw 
were 
irul 


Besidi 


625  of  which 
55,618  acres 


jutT  Off'  ^^^^  ^bres  occupied  325,098  acres,  only  € 
ix^  Ma«w5^  plantations  occupy  118,219  acres,  of  which  &&,oi»  acres 
puls^^J^  *|?^  62,465  acres  in  Coorg.  Food  crops,  other  than  cereals 
I^l68l899a!!^  '^^^'^^7acrea  In  1889-90  of  the  total  area  cultivated 
F*V^  area  un<W^^  3,921,673  acres  were  cropped  more  than  once,  giving  a 
^'^^at***!  for  both^^*^  °^  150,090,570  acres.  Reckoning  twice  over  the  land 
'^^^  wells  anH  ^^®«t8>  27,722,441  acres  were  under  irrigation  by  canals, 
«^c4-king  of  ^nal  ?^®rwise.  The  foUowing  table  shows  for  1889-90  the 
^^  _Jf_^^which  full  accounts  are  kept  :— 


Sind     ^        •  •  / 


/ 


The    n 


Capitol  outlay  till 
end  of  year 

Rx. 
7,134,353 

8,087,397 
6,196,927 

164,  ees 


Area  irrigated 
during  year 

Acres 
553,934 

1,879,403 
2,797,172 

35,770 
2,529,664 

85,550 
1,381,679 


Net  receipts  during 
year 

Rx. 
37,642 

370,563 
688,964 
7,201 
368,954 
17,574 
147,413 


r}.rJ.9^U^Z} 


Av^as    completed    in    1854,    and    has    cost 

o«  of  main  canal,  and  3,569  miles  of  dis- 

supplied  water  to    807,574    acres.     Th6 

.    X.    J_    -r   T>„     o  «*TK  l\t\l\     oTjfl    ocvn. 
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1877.  In  that  year  the  demarcated  area  was  only  17,705  square  miles ;  in 
the  following  year  it  was  raised  by  operations  in  the  Central  Provinces  to 
40,425  square  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  reserved  foi-ests  in  1890  in  square 
miles : — 

8q.  mlle«  8q.  miles  8q.  miles 


Central  Provinces  19,707 
Bombay  .  .  10,349 
Lower  Burma  5,568 


Assam 

.    3,473 

Punjab 
Berirs       . 

.     1,694 
.    1,059 

Bengal  .  .  5,195 
Madras  .  .  4,501 
N.W.P.  and  Oudh  3,709 

There  were  114  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1889-90,  containing 
22,078  looms  and  2,934,637  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of 
99,224  persons.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  quite 
110,000,000  rupees. 

There  were  26  jute  mills  and  one  hemp  mill  in  March,  1890,  employing 
a  daily  average  number  of  61,911  persons,  with  8,301  looms  and  161,949 
spindles.  The  capital  inrested  in  the  joint  stock  mills  is  estimated  at 
35,000,000  rupees. 

There  were  two  woollen  mills  at  work  at  the  close  of  1889,  with  279  looms 
and  7,868  spindles. 

There  are  eight  paper  mills. 

The  quanti^  of  beer  brewed  during  1890  amounted  to  5,171,726  gaUons. 

In  March,  1891,  there  were  928  joint  stock  companies  in  India  registered 
under  the  Indian  Companies'  Act  They  possessed  a  total  nominal  capita 
aggregating  Rx.  35,058,776,  and  an  actual  capital  (paid  up)  of  Rx.  23,611,005 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  division  of  the  aggregate  capital  amon 
the  principal  classes  of  joint  stock  companies : — 


Companies : 

Banking  and  loan        .... 

Insurance 

Trading: 

Mercnants  and  traders 

Navigation 

Railways  and  tramways 

co-operative  associations     . 

Shipping,  landing,  and  warehousing  . 
Total  trading  .... 
Mills  and  Presses : 

Cotton  mills 

Jute  mills 

Mills  for  cotton,  jute,  wool,  silk,  hemp. 


imber 

Fftid  up  capital 

2yo 

13 

Rx. 

3,094,298 
200,664 

107 
7 

11 

18 

6 

149^" 

1,840,508 
212,222 
874,641 
36,315 
62,910 
3,026,596 

56 
11 

4,686,692 
968,  62< 

rt« 

A   f\Sl9  a^4 
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There  were  82  collieries  worked  in  India  in  1890.     The  annual  output  was 
as  follows : — 

Tons  ,  Tons  ;  Tons 

1885  .     1,294,221         i         1887    .     1,663,652  1889    .    1,945,354 

1886  .     1,888,487         I        1888    .     1,708,903        |        1890    .    2,168,521 
The  total  value  of  the  output  in  1890  may  be  estimated  at  7,347,000  Rs 

The  total  imports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1890-91  amounted  to 
784,664  tons.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  mines  is  given 
as  32,971. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India  has  risen  in  the  57 
years,  1834-35  to  1890-91,  from  Rx.  14,342,290  to  Rx.  196,260,382,  the 
increase  beinff  nearly  fourteenfold,  making  on  the  average  a  rate  of  22*25  per 
cent  annually.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  trade  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  is  shown  below,  the  period  being  divided  into  four  periods 
of  seven  years  each  : — 


Yean* 


Average 
Annual 
Imports 


Average 
Annual 
Exports 


,  Increase  . 
orDecreasel 


Increase 


1861-62  to  1867-68 
1868-69  to  1874-75 
1875-76  to  1881-82 
1882-83  to  1888-89 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 


Rx. 

46,564,217 
43,144,965 
53,158,379 
72,768,240 
86,656,990 
93,909,856 


Rx. 
55,247,350 
57,879,611 
69,432,191 
89,300,256 
105,366,720 
102,350,526 


-  7-34 
23-21 
36-89 
19-09 
-2-86 


3-86 
21-00 
28-62 
17-99 

8-37 


In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  the   total   foreign   trade   of   India 
(private  and  Government)  was  as  follows,  in  tens  of  nqMjes  : — 


Merchandise 
Treasure 

Total 


Imports 

Rx. 
71,975,370 
21,934,486 

93,909,856 


Exports 

Rx. 
100,227,348 
2,123,178 

102,350,526 


The  following  shows   Tin  t^.lis  of  rmM>As\    flip   tnfi»l    imnnrfja  and  *»irtw\-»-*-* 
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Exports  and  Re-Expobts 

Years  ended          • 

Man^  31            1 

1 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Bx. 

1881 

74,681,282 

1,409,403 

75,940,685 

1887 

88,428,660 

1,684,511 

90,113,171 

1888 

90,471,462 

1,518,954 

91,985,416 

1889 

96,978,171 

1,703,497 

98,681,668 

1890 

103,896,862 

1,841,920 

105,238,782 

1891 

100,135,722 

2,071,906 

102,207,628 

Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  1890-91,  Rx.  95,902,193 
represented  the  products  of  the  country.  Rx.  4,233,529  were 
re-exports  of  foreign  imports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  including  private  treasure,  but 
excluding  Government  stores  and  treasure,  were  distributed  as 
follows  between  the  four  great  commercial  divisions  of  India  in 
1881  and  1887-91 :— 


- 

Bengal        <       Burma      1      Madras      {      Bombay 

Bind 

Imports  : — 

Rx.                    Rx.         i         Rx.         1          Rx. 

Rx. 

1881 

24,099,953     3,846,346 

4,210,582  ;  25,984,917 

1,165,250 

1887 

24,412,324      3,762,914 

5,660,669 

32,955,526 

2,923,448 

1888 

24,582,141     5,719,802 

5,627,175 

37,663,672 

2,727,879 

1889 

27,118,724  1  5,011,889 

5,932,605 

38,612,572 

8,739,488 

1890 

26,314,803  !  5,467,762 

6,437,420 

42,295,467 

3,608,989 

1891 

29,998,766  ;  5,500,323 

6,543,231 

45,124,897     3,787,167 

Exports  : — 

I 

i 

1881 

33,508,056  ;  6,565,236 

7,317,187 

27,481,660     1,068,547 

1887 

35,734,289     6,586,720 

9,360,561 

35,469,204  1  2,962,457 

1888 

37,196,306     6,633,647 

9,966,665  |  35,626,003  !  2,662,895 

,        1889 

37,873,741  ,  6,108,822  10,446,348  ;  40,363,646     3,889,111  | 

1890 

39,806,044     7,781,642  11,608,509     40,973,741     5,068,946  | 

1        1891 

37,428,230  1  9,612,321   10,900,145     39,542,536     4,724,396  | 

The  amount  of  bullion  and  specie,  private  and  Government, 
imported  and  exported,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  for 
the  years  1881  and  1887-91 :— 


Year  ended 

Importis  of 

Imix)rts  of 
Silver 

Export*  of 
Gold 

Exports  of 

March  31 

Gold 

Silver 

Kx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881 

3,672,068 

5,816,156 

16,869 

1,423,582 

1887 

2,888,658 

8,219,761 

666,493 

1,064,023 

1888 

3,286,053 

10,689,803 

243,572 

1,861,052 

1889 

8,119,088 

10.725,872 

305,154 

1,479,192 

1890 

6,071,027 

12,388,474 

465,724 

1,450,698 

1891 

6,600,882 

15,483,654 

864,660 

1  268.518 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  nipees)  the  respective  shares  which 
the  leading  countries  with  which  India  deals  had  in  the  exports  and  imports 
(raerchancfise  ^one)  of  India  in  the  years  ending  March  31,  1890  and  1891  :- 


Ck)untrie8 

j     Exports  of  In 
1890 

dian  Produce      1 

Imports  into  India  from 

1891         ! 

1890 

1891         1 

I            Rx. 

Rx.         I 

Rx. 

Rx, 

United  Kingdom 

,    37,960,864 

31,691,796  1 

50,291,140 

52,101,868 

China 

!    13,801,477 

14,296,934 

2,449,601 

2,420,295 

France     . 

7,714,867 

7,842,267  | 

975,647 

815,825  . 

Italy       . 

4,217,755 

3,627,870  ' 

510,508 

492,711  ! 

Straits  Settlements 

;      4,536,746 

5,499,505  1 

2,441,400 

2,800,338 

United  States  . 

'      3,736,324 

3,968,735  1 

1,729,156 

1,622,365 

Egypt      . 

1      3,869,974 

4,499,097  . 

76,898 

87,806 

Belgium  . 

5,641,048 

4,648,609 

873,827 

976,759 

Austria    . 

2,960,484 

2,745,478 

708,716 

832,795  1 

Ceylon     . 

2,195,241 

2,525,790 

632,119 

713,383 

Australia 

1,063,489 

1,219,037  ' 

391,732 

249,718 

Japan 

1,218,998 

1,210,276 

28,127 

57,672 

Germany 

;      2,764,657 

4,387,482 

668,912 

1,691,649 

Mauritius 

1,015,581 

1,093,212 

1,785,002 

1,701,695 

Arabia     . 

825,146 

734,645  1 

373,570 

290,707  1 

Holland  . 

;         368,705 

409,788 

9,469 

18,739 

East  Coast  Africa 

'         563,263 

1         508,895 

419,623 

447,607 

Persia 

497,102 

!         420,986 

803,916 

710,182 

Spain       . 

407,076 

439,105  ; 

9,242 

9,325 

Tne  loiiowing  taoie  gives  a  summary  ot  tne  value  oi  tne  ainerent  classes 
of  imports  and  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  (private  merchandise  only)  in 
the  years  1890  and  1891  (ending  March  31)  in  tens  of  rupees  : — 


Animals,  living 
Articles  of  food  and  drink 
Metals  and  manufactures 
of:— 

Hardware  and  cutlery  . 

Metals 

Machinery  . 

Railway  plant  and  stock 
Chemicals,  drugs,  &c. 
Oils        ...        . 
Raw  materials 
Articles  manufactured  or 
partly  so — 

Yams  and  textile  fabrics 

Apparel 

Other  articles 


Imports 


Exports 


1890 


1891 


Rx.    I    Rx.       Rx. 
239,708   295,430  I   98,085 
7,867,666  8,628,852  125,354,123 


1,096,191 
5,705,987 
2,435,386 
1,821,387 
1,280,384 
2,646,213 
3,726,259 


1,197,614 
6,646,147 
2,063,631 
2,001,853 
1,897,479 
2,684,187 
4,082,765 


11,056 

52,126 

92 

14,990,806 

643,945 

44,291,911 


33,291,658  84,422,298  9,932,222 
1,296,894  1,849,898  I  118,318 
5,156,092  I  5  364,514  [  3,712,373 


1891 

Rx. 
122,278 
27,785,219 


10,268 

50,268 

618 

7,772 

13,283,220 

561,903 

39,497,901 


10,493,131 

103,429 

3,996,196 


Total 


.   |66,560,120  iqq  034,900  99,101,055  j  95,902,193    , 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  value  of  the  leading 
articles  of  private  merchandise  imported  and  exported  (the  produce  of  India 
only — ^that  is,  not  including  re-exports  of  foreign  goods)  in  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1891:— 


Exports 


Rice    . 

Wheat 
Cotton  (raw) 

,,  (manufacttired) 
Opium 
Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 
Hides  and  skins  . 
Jute  (raw)  . 

„     (manufecturwl) 
Tea     .         .         . 
Indigo 

Other  dyes  and  tans 
Coffee    '      . 
Wool  (raw) 
Spices 

I^  (excluding  lac  dye) 

Sugar    (refined    and  } 

unrefined)  .        .    \ 

Silk  (law  and  cocoons). 

„  (manufactured)  . 
Oils  ...  . 
Wood. 

Wool  (manufactured) 
Provisions  . 
Saltpetre     .         .         . 


Valoe 


Rx.         ,| 
12,877,740  .1 


6,042,426 
16,502,775 
7,702,640 
9,261,814 
9,294,456 
4,695,919  I 
7,602,010  i 
2,481,961  I 
5,219,233  I 
3,073,125  I 
573,640  1 
1.454,985  ; 
968,322  I 
455,057 
781,448  I 

417,562  j 

521,069  ' 
203,181 
551,903  , 
557,884 
104,166  ' 
683,377 
380,059  . 


Importa 

Cotton  manufactures  . 
Metals,       hardware  \ 

and  cutlery  .  ) 
Silk  (raw  and  manuf ). 
Sugar     (refined    and  \ 

unrefined)        .       / 
Woollen  goods    . 
Li(}uorB 
Railway  plant   and  ) 

rolling-stock  f 

Oik    .        .        .        . 
Machinery  and  Mill  \ 

work  / 

Coal  .  .         .        , 

Provisions  . 
Apparel  (excluding    \ 

hosiery)  .  / 

Salt  . 
Spices 
Glass  . 
Drugs 
Paper . 
Umbrellas  . 
Grain  and  Pulse  . 


Valae 


'         Rx- 

!  31,010,349 

I     6,843,762 

I     2,501,430 

3,399,886 

1,818,213 
1,423,460 

2,001,853 

2,634,187 

2,063,863 

1,548,442 
1,476,070 

1,849,898 

779,034 
813,115 
650,236 
632,146 
431,436 
326,092 
98,483 


The  share  of  each  province  in  some  of  the  most  imjwrtant  exports  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  1890-91  : — 


Rice  . 
Wheat 
Opium 
Indigo 
Cotton- 
seeds 


f                   r 

Bengal           Bombay 

Bind 

Madras 

Burma 

Rx.                 Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

.      3,472,480 

329,150 

44,547 

601,311 

8,430,301 

508,802 

2,720,262 

2,818,044 

318 

— 

.      5,979,926 

8,281,888 

— 

— 



.   1  2,051,135 

94,158 

33,711 

894,121 

— 

.   1      872,842 

12.904,720 

318,649 

2,335,317 

71,248 

.   '  3,504,777 

4,598,110 

412,217 

826,526 

1,622 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1890-91  was  32,435,346 
rupees,  and  export  duty  9,210,895  rupees.  The  largest  import  duty  is 
derived  from  salt,  24,490,886  rupees  in  1890-91  ;  the  export  duty  is  entirely 
on  rice. 

The  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  United 
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Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  :— 


- 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Ezi)orts  from  India    . 
Imports  of  British  produce 

£ 
82,180,607 
81,340,242 

£ 
30,529,810 
30,583,209 

£ 
30,763,677 
32,589,234 

£ 
86,199,204 
30,955,778 

£ 
32,668,797 
33,641,001 

The  following  table  shows  the  staple  articles  of  export  from  India  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1886-90  : — 


Yeor 


1880 
1887 
1888 


Cotton        Wheat 


Jute 


Seeds 


Tea 


Rice 


I 


£  £ 

3,665,120  i  8,945,033 
I  4,815,185  !  3,102,964 
3,063,002  :  3,009,808 
5,223,808     3,405,284  , 
4,740,232     3,461,071 


£ 
2,999,261 
3,670,253 
3,890,315 
5,403,651 
4,916,509 


£  £  £ 

3,927,444  4,187,672  I  2,068,015 
2,843,562  i  4,211,051  1,467,479 
3,492,640  '  4,426,506  I  1,400,952 
3,618,980  I  4,566,496  I  1,774,761 
2,534,969     4,768,840     1,984,121 


Indigo 


£ 

1,088,206 
1.447,868 
1,450,740 
1.612,684 
1,386,196 


Other  articles  are:  leather,  of  the  value  of  1,890,821/.  ;  untanned  hides, 
569,688/.  ;  coffee,  676,830/.  ;  wool,  969,049/.  in  1890. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  India  are  as  follows  : — 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Cotton  Mann-! 
factures     | 

'  £      '     ' 

18,726,766  , 

;16,721,960 
18,530,641  I 

117,678,634 

18,676,110 


Cotton  Yam 

£ 
2,471,142 
2,516,677 
2,711,844 
2,250,292 
2,568,680 


Iron  Cojtper      Machinery' 


2,692,744 
3,226,036 
3,178,779 
2,819,062 
3,188,314  , 


£         !         £ 
971,788  11,445,202 
919,738  1,683,231 


295,505 
761,900 

856,587 


2,038,966 
1,964,556 
1,881,450 


Woollens 


£ 
585,431 
552,172 
520,812 
462,036 
560,054 


The  commerce  between  India  and  Great  Biitain  was  divided  as  follows 
in  1890  :— 


Bombay  and  Sind 
Madras 
Bengal 
Burma 


Imports  from 

£ 

9,491,555 

4,221,322 

16,615,655 

2,340,265 

32,668,797 


Export*  to 


£ 
13,979,092 

3,371,881 
14,141,678 

2,148,350 

33,641,001 


The  following  figures  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
seven  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports  and  exports  (including  re- 
exports), during  the  last  five  years,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 
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CilratU 


Kvactii; 
Mcorin 


1886-87 

1       1887-88 
1   596,546 

'       1888-89 
1    652,923 

1889-90 

1890-91 

576,528 

657,480 

653,716 

577,721 

,   589,558 

622,882 

631,124 

617,506 

79,631 

1     98,977 

,     93,100 

108,937 

124,376 

85,208 

88,001 

92,967 

103,393 

100,207 

57,054 

1     51,868 

73,772 

84,057 

84,021 

14,266 

;     16,139 

1     16,551 

22,647 

20,360 

9,695 

12,570 

,     11,351 

15,126 

13,241 

Of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  572,870,498  rupees  in  value  came 
^ffwgh  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  the  exports  584,078,486  rupees  in  value  went 
iwoagh  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  ddition  to  the  sea-borne  trade  as  above,  there  is  a  (!onsi«lerable  trans- 
jPDiitttr  land-trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  rupees,  of  the 
•attdtrade  (excluding  treasure,  the  figures  for  which  are  untrustworthy), 
luiing  three  years  ending  March  31  :— 


Rs.  Imports        Rs.  Ex])0rt8 


1889 
1890 
1891 


37,154,000 
I  35,614,000 
'  37,821,000 


44,801,000 
50,274,000 
45,293,000 


Rs.  Total 

81,955,000 
85,888,000 
83,114,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  tratle  (excluding  treasure),  in 
^  of  rupees,  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countries  in  the  last  three  years 
«iMingMaix:b31,  1891  :— 


Imports  from 


1889 


8Mr«ian 
Gbtt{  . 
Baiaor. 
Kaabmir 

Hbrt    . 

few  SUtw  . 
*m    .' 


Rx. 

44,200  I 
■iO.OOO  I 
34r>,500 
52,100 
187,.«J00  1 
34,200  1 
:>O2,30O  I 
28,600  1 
90,400  ' 
1,388,100  ! 
O'>2,000 
,       19,000 
1     324,300  , 
25,900  \ 


Rx. 

32,800 

39,900 
299,700 

W,000  I 
325,300  . 

7&,70O 
578,700  I 

24,500  , 
101,400 
,542,100 

76,200  ' 

94,200  1 
146,800 

49,900  " 
4,900 


Exports  to 


Rx. 

48,800  1 
33,100  I 
267,000  I 
63,400  I 
208,600 

93,400  ' 

543,200  I 

34,200  I 

77,700  , 

1,719,500  1 

148,700 

181,200 

141,400  I 

48,700 

53,400 


Rx. 

24,200 
39,600 

1,934,400 
68,900 
526,800 
49,100 
485,600 
29,000 
46,200  I 

1,100,900  I 
19,700  , 
27,700  ' 
40,000  1 
24,300 


1891 


Rx. 

Rx. 

29,100 

28,600 

35,500 

34,000 

1,764,400 

1,499,600 

75,400 

68,800 

796,500 

459,900 

89,700 

93,500 

563,800 

565,200 

22,300 

27,600 

40,400 

40,200 

1,2.58,000 

1,2H5,400 

84,900 

14,400 

123,400 

155,100 

42,600 

59,000 

30,100 

23,400 

38,400 

1      108,700 
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The  following  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  Indian  ports  Hd  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  years  indicated  : — 


Entered 


No. 


1880-81 

686 

1886-87 

726 

1887-88 

784 

1888-89 

755 

1889-90 

677 

1890-91 

752 

Tons 

I  1,018,103 
I  1,310,269 
t  1,407,997 
1,408,331 
;  1,331,767 
I  1,487,111 


Cleared 

No. 

'           TOIIB 

1 

773 

1,115,769 

945 

1,636,381 

949 

1  1,637,738 

967 

1,736,626 

931 

1,723,597 

965 

j  1,821,405 

Total 


No. 


Tons 


1,459 
1,671 
1,733 
1,722 
1,608 
1,717 


2,133,872 

2,946,650 

3,046,735 

3,143,967  ' 

3,055,364 

3,308,516 


The  number  of  vessels  which  entere<l  with  cargoes  in  the  interportal  trade 
in  1889-90  was  115,861  of  9,269,321  tons  ;  and  in  1890-91,  109,665  ol 
10,018,596  tons;  and  cleared,  in  1889-90,  112,477  of  9,169,343  tons;  in 
1890-91,  103,809  of  9,880,766  tons. 

For  the  year  1890-91,  80  vessels  of  2,795  tonnage  were  built  at  Indian 
ports ;  46  of  the  vessels  in  Bombay,  and  18  in  Madras.  The  following  table 
compares  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  built  and  of  those  first 
registered  at  Indian  jwrts  for  six  years  : — 


1890 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


No. 


Ton-! 
nage. 


No. 


Ton- 
I  nage 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


No. 


!  Ton- 
nage 


BnUt     . 
B«gistered 


I   I 


1 137  I  4,405  i  143 .  4,311  i  115  |  4,203  118  ,  4,781  106  .  S.OOft*!  80  '  2,795 
j  166  7,713  180  9,755  165  ;  10,146  ;189  13,276  150  |  8,591  124  10,006 


Internal  Conununioations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  in  miles  of  roads  maintained  by  • 
pnblic  authorities  throughout  the  country  : — 


— 

j    MetaUedMUes 

1  UumetaUed  Miles 

Total  Miles 

Benral  . 

.   1           3,932 

27,095 

31,027 

N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh       .  '          4.984 

23,682 

28,616 

Punjab  . 

.   ,           2,256 

21,920 

24,176 

Burma  . 

.              1,092 

2,680         ! 

3,772 

Central  Provinces 

.   1           1,201 

6,057         1 

7,258 

Assam    . 

120 

4,759 

4,879 

¥adras  . 

.   1          11,095 

10,436 

21,531 

Bombay 

.   1           2,461 

4,617 

6,978 

Uaidarabad    . 

.   ;              820 

— 

820 

Cooig     . 

.   1                89 

222 

311 

Mjrsore  . 
Rajputaiia 

.   '           1,730 

3,170 

4,900 

771 

1,162 

1,933 

Central  India 

1,.^>,''>4 

— 

1,554 

Baluchistan    . 

376 

889 

1,265 

Military  works 

842 
33,273 

440 

1,282 

Grand  total 

!        106,929 

140,202 
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The  Gauges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  largely  used  for  inland  traffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canals  are  an  important  means  of  communication.  Railways,  how- 
ever, are  now  rapidly  spi'eading  all  over  the  Peninsula. 


I.  Railways. 

The  rate  of  progress   in    each  of  the  last   twelve  ycai-s  in  oi)ening   out 

railway   commimications  in    India  will    be   apparent    from    the    following 
figures : — 

Miles  open                  Miles  open  Miles  open  Milos  open 

1875  6,519  1879       8,492  1883-84     10,780            1887-88     14,377 

1876  6,833  1880       9,308  1884-85     12,000            1888-89     15,242 

1877  7,322  1881       9,892  1885-86     12,375            1889-90     16,092 

1878  8,212  1882     10,145  1886-87     13,386            1890-91     16,996 

The  total  capital  cx|)enditure  by  the  State  on  Indian  Railways  up  to  the 
end  of  1890,  including  lines  under  constniction  and  survey,  amounted  to 
Rs.  2,224,175,436,  allocated  as  follows  : — 


State  Railways     . 
State    lines    leased    to 

(V)m  panics 
Guaranteed  Railways  . 
Subsitlized  Comj>anies . 
Assisteii  ComjMinies     . 
Native  States 


Rs. 


1,258,770,008   I  Foreign  lines 


267,226,547 

540,656,457 

2,417,052 

50,536,600 

80,025,145 


Surveys 

Collieries 

Interest,  Ikngal  k  N.  W.  R. 


Rs. 

16,882,710 
4,279,147 
2,291,746 
1,090,014 


Total 


Ha.  2,224,175,426 


Up  to  the  end  of  1890  the  total  amount  of  capital  raised  by  the  various 
Guaranteed  Railway  Comi>anie8  was  49,488,903/.,  and  for  State  lines  leased  to 
companies  22,469,854/.,  or  a  total  amount  of  71,958,757/. 


Guaranteed  Railways 

Great  India  Peninsida      .  25,145,633 
liomlKiv,   Baroda,  k  Cen- 
tral India     .         .         .  8,807,219 
Madras    ....  10,772,644 
South  India     .                  .  4,763,407 


State  Lines  Lcasetl  to  Companies 


Total 


.   49,448,903 


Lucknow  Bareilly 
Bengal  Nagjmr. 
Indian  Midland 
Southern  Mahratha 
Mysore 
Bengal  Central . 

Total 


£ 

.  6,905,781 

.  6,886,116 

.  6,453,957 

.  1,224,000 

.  1,000,000 

.  22,469,854 


The  gro.ss  earnings  on  all  railways  during  1890  (exclusive  of  the  Weijt 
of  India  Portugue.se  Railway)  amounted  to  Rs.  206,701,158,  against 
R.S.  204,920,068  during  1889.  '  During  1890  the  numlier  of  [»a.ssengers  carried 
was  114,082,246,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rs.  70,598,929,  and  the  jasson- 
ger  mileage  4,779,075,224;  while  during  1889,  110,402,383  jwissengers  were 
carried,  the  coaching  earnings  l>eing  Rs.  68,964,758,  and  }wi.ssenger  milea/^ 
4,673,304,103  miles. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  goods,  material,  and  live  stock  carried  during 
1890  was  22,612,718  tons,  which  earned  Rs.  129,951,712,  the  ton-mileage 
l)eing  3,509,668,215.  In  1889  the  corre8i>ondin^  totals  were  22,155,164  tons, 
with  an  earning  of  Rs.  130,235,243,  and  a  ton-mileage  of  3,639,462,392. 
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Tlie  total  working  expenses  amounted  in  1890  to  Rs.  103,089,186,  or  49  "87 
I«r  cent  of  the  gross  earnings ;  as  compared  with  Rs,  103,773,479,  or  50*64 
l)ercent,  in  1889. 

The  net  earnings  realised  were  Rs.  103,611,972  against  Rs.  101,146,589  in 
1889,  giving  a  return  on  the  capital  expenditure  on  ojxjn  lines,  including 
steamboat  services  and  suspense  account,  of  4  85  per  cent,  against  4 '93  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year. 


II.    Posts  and   Telegraphs. 

In  1890  there  were  19,196  jMJst-officcs  and  boxes,  against  753  in  1856. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1890,  the  number  of  lettere,  postcards, 
and  money -orders  which  passed  through  the  iwst-offices  of  British  India  was 
278,118,510  ;  of  newspapera  23,286,544  ;  of  parcels  1,882,265  ;  and  of  packets 
8,700,791  ;  being  a  total  of  311,988,110.  The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
her  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried,  and  the  number  of  offices  and  receiving 
houses,  together  with  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of 
the  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  vears  1886  to  1890  :— 


Year  ended 

Number  of  Letters, 

Post  Offlcea 
and  lAitter     ' 
Boxes 

Number        1 

Total 

Total 

March  31 

Newspapers,  Ac.  j 

Revenue 
Rx. 

'     Expenditure 

Rx. 

1886 

243,083,216     1 

15,905 

1,113,086 

1      1,302,604 

1887 

259,570,861 

16,483 

1,157,878 

1,353,877 

1888 

274,398,622 

16,967 

1,214,196 

1,375,215 

1889 

293,224,228     i 

17,600 

1,281,540 

i      1,342,452 

1890 

311,988,110 

19,196       1 

1,301,362 

1,376,594 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1870,  the  mails  travelled  over  50,281 
miles,  of  which  total  40,586  miles  was  done  by  Iwats  and  *  runners,'  5,460 
miles  by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  4,235  miles  by  railways.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1890,  the  mails  travelled  over  71,113  miles,  of  which 
total  51,413  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  '  runners,'  3,980  miles  by  carts  and 
on  horseback,  and  15,720  miles  by  railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  of  Government  telegra])h  lines  in 
India,  and  the  numl)er  of  messages  sent,  together  with  the  charges  on  and 
receipts  from  all  jiaid  messages  (including  those  sent  by  the  Indo-European 
Telegraj»h  and  Persian  Gulf  Section) : — 


Tear  ended 

i    Number  of 

Number  of  l 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Numl)er  of 

March  31 

Miles  of  Wire  Miles  of  Line! 

Receipts 

Cliarges 

Paid  Messages 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1886 

'     81,480 

27,510 

628,484 

872,761 

2,289,938 

1887 

86,891 

30,034 

692,747 

714,464 

2,516,826 

1888 

93,517 

31,894 

763,886 

786,627 

2,807,617 

1889 

1     99,655 

33,462      t 

742,148 

704,092 

,     2,983,1.52 

1890 

1  106,140 

3.'),  279 

766,865 

731,355 

'     3,132,571 

Therr  were  880  telegraph  offices  on  March  31,  1890. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  made 
the  task  of  administering  Indian  finances  more  difficult  than  formerly. 
About  fifteen  millions  sterling  has  to  be  spent  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
India,  and  this  has  to  be  paid  in  gold,  while  the  Indian  revenues  are  raised  in 
silver.  Thus  Rx.  22,500,000  must  be  paid  instead  of  Rx.  15,000,000,  when 
the  rupee  Is  worth  only  Is,  Ad.  instead  of  2s. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  from  1859 
to  1890  inclusive  has  been  Rx.  221,918,584  ;  the  heaviest  coinage  in  any  one 
year  being  Rx.  16,328,917,  during  1877-78,  when  the  last  great  famine 
occurred. 

The  currency  of  India  is  chiefly  silver,  and  the  amount  of  money  coined 
annually  is  large.  In  the  five  financial  years  from  1886  to  1890,  the  value  (in 
tens  of  rupees)  of  the  money  coined  at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Calcutta  and 
Bombay)  was  as  follows  : — 


Year  ended 
March  .11 

Gold 

Silver 

C«»iii«»r 

Total 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1886 

22,586 

10,285,566     j 

81,361 

10,389,5ia 

1887 

— 

4,616,537     ' 

117,128 

4,733,  «6r. 

1888 

— 

10,788,425     , 

170,337 

10,958,762 

1889 

22,609 

7,312,2.55     , 

101, .^)03 

7,436,367 

1890 

23,051 

8,551,158 

204,468 

8,778,677 

On  July  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  pas.sed  by  the  Government  of  Indlsv  ^^vs 
viding  for  the  Issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  departme^r^t. 
Public  Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  notes.  Circles  of  Issue  were  cstal>li«;%'Li 
from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  were  made  legal  't.en^ 
within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendere<l  payalde  j^t:  1 
place  of  Issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency.  There  a.-r^o  x 
Mohi-  f»irr»l#»«  of  iasiin  Mioh  nf  wbinh  oivaq  in  flxchaniTG  for  moncv  notes  "»-*»"»-»  .-^ 
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Banks 


18S5.86        6.197 


6,151 
6,236 
1889-90    I    0,545 


xr«f<.r^  iv.^ou^iH.      European  or  Eurasian 
Native  Depositors  Denositors 


xT^        Balance  at 
^^'    I  end  of  Year 


1 


Rs. 
207,070  t  3,79,46,308 
280,222  I  4,36,29,532 
266,308  5,09,92,721 
312,722  I  5,93,63,159 
355,017  I  5,98,82,763 


Depositors 


No. 


55,818 
58,843 
65,403 
70,249 
76,291 


Balance  at 
end  of  Year 


Depositors 


Rs. 
1,25,24,385 
1,36,85,773 
1,47,84,654 
1,56,37,549 
1,45,85,775 


Total 


289,065 
331,711 
382,971 
481,308 


Balance  at 
end  of  Year 


Rs. 

6,04,70,693 
5,73,15,306 
6,57,77,375 
7,50,00,708 
7,39,68,538 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  nominally : — 

Money. 
The  Pie  . 


4  Fiee,  or  12  Pie 
16  Rupees 


=  1  Pice 

=  1  Anna     . 

=  1  Jiupee    . 

=  1  Oold  Mohur 


=    i  Farthing. 
=  li  Farthings. 
=  1 J  Pence. 
=  2    ShUlings. 
^  \l.  12#. 


The  relative  value  of  the  money  of  India  and  England  fluctuates  with  the 
gold  price  of  silver  ;  thus,  a  rupee  has  been  worth  28.  2rf.,  and  for  some  years 
wa.s  \8.  7d.f  but  for  the  jiast  three  years  (December,  1891)  has  averaged  about 
1*.  5ld.     The  anna  is  eqiml  to  about  Id  at  present. 

The  sum  of  100,000  rapees  is  called  a  *  lac,*  and  of  10,000,000  a  'ei-oro  ' 
of  rupees . 

Weights  and  Measures. 


The  Mantui  of  Bengal  of  40  acers 

,,  Bombay 

,,  Madras 

Candy t  of  20  maunds 
Tola     . 
Ouz  of  Bengal 


=  82?  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=  28  lbs. 

=  25  lbs. 

=  24-3  bushels. 

=  180  gr. 

=  86  inches. 


An  Act  '  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India '  was  pa.ssed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  orders  : 
Art.  2.  *  The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  seer,  and  shall  be 
a  weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India,  equal,  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  kilogramme, ' 
=  2*206  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Art.  3.  *The  units  of  weight  and  measures  of 
capacity  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  ser  ;  for  measures  of  capacity,  a  mea- 
sure containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in  a 
vacuum.'  'Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  subdivisions  of  all  such 
wci^ts  and  measures  of  capacity  shall  be  expressed  in  decimal  parts. ' 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  India. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Accounts  relatiug  to  the  Trade  ami  Navigation  of  British  India  for  1890.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Administration  Report  on  tlie  Railways  in  India  for  1890-91.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Administration  Reports  of  the  various  Provinces.    Annual. 

Aitehuon  (Sir  Charles  U.),  A  collection  of  Treaties  Ac,  relating  to  India  and  neighbour- 
ing Countries.    2nd  edit.    7  vols.    Calcutta,  1876. 

Annual  Statement  of  tlie  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries, 
and  of  the  Coasting  Trade  l)etween  the  several  Presidencies,  together  with  MiscelUneous 
Statistics  relating  to  the  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India,  from  various  ixjriods  to  1890-91. 
Imp.  4.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Baden-Powell  (B.  H.),  Land  Revenue  Syst^eras  and  Land  Tenures  of  India.  Calcutta, 
1882. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886.    Si^ccial  Catalogue  of  Exhibits.    London,  188d. 

East  India  :  (1)  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  1889-90,  and  Estimate  for  1890-91 ;  (2) 
Financial  Statement,  1890-91,  1891-92  ;  (8)  Home  Accounts ;  (4)  Net  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture ;  (5)  Public  Works  Expenditure  ;  («)  Loans  raised  in  India.    London,  1891. 

Famine  Commission,  Report  of.    Calcutta,  1885. 

Finance  Commission,  Report  of.    Calcutta,  1887. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  ;  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics  relating  to  the  PinatkC-«aQl 
British  India.  Part  I.  Revenues,  Charges,  and  other  Cash  Transactions  of  Britiah  India. 
Fol.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts :  Part  II.  Revenues  and  Charges  of  each  Presidency 
and  Province.    Fol.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  :  Part  HI.  Revenues  and  Charges,  Statistics  for  thi 
Administration  of  Revenue,  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics.    Fol.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Gazetteers,  Provincial  and  District 

General  List  of  the  Native  Chiefs  of  India,  with  Memoranda  prepared  for  H-RH.  \l 
Prince  of  Wales.    3  vols.    Calcutta,  1875. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  20  vols.  London,  1877.  Statistic 
Account  of  Assam.    2  vols.    London,  1879. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  The  Imperial  Gazett^r  of  India.    2nd  edit     14  vols.     1880-87. 

Indian  Anny  Commission,  Rei>ort  oL    Calcutta,  1879. 

Indian  Army  and  Civil  Senice  List,  Issued  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
India  in  Council.    8.    Loudon,  1891. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  A.),  The  North-Eastem  Frontier.    Calcutta,  1884. 

Paget  (Gen.)  and  Mcuon  (Captain),  Record  of  Expeditions  against  tlie  Tribes  of  tlie  Noi 
West  Frontier.    T^ondon,  1886. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  1886,  Report  and  Proceedings.    Calcutta,  1S88. 

Report  of  the  Census  of  British  India  taken  on  February  17,  1881.   3  vols.  I^ondon,  1 

Report*  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  of  India  up  to  1889-90.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Indian  Education  Commission.    Calcutta,  1883. 

Returns  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  India,  1889-90.    Calcutta,  1891. 

Review  of  the  Accounts  of  the  sea-borne  Foreign  Ti-ade  of  British  India  for  ihv 
ending  March  31,  1891.    Simla,  1891. 

Statement  exliibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India  diiiiit 
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Chttntif  (Col.  R.  E.),  Indian  Polity :  a  View  of  the  System  of  AdminlBtration  in  India. 
London,  1870. 

Cmnningkam  (H.  B.),  Britihh  India  and  \ta  Rulers.    8.    London,  1881. 

DUkt  (Sir  Charles  Wentwortli,  Bart,,  M.P.X  Greater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
English-speaking  Countries  in  1800  and  1867.    New  edit.    8.    Lon«lon,  188:». 

2)ii/r(OrantX  The  History  of  the  Mahrattas.    London,  1826. 

Dt^erin  (Marquis  of),  Speeches  delivered  in  India.    London,  1890. 

BlUot  (Sir  H.  M.},  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The  Mnssnlman 
poiod.    8  vols.    London,  1860-77. 

Elpkimstoiu  (M.),  History  of  India.    London,  1866. 

FontpertmU  (Ad.  Front  de),  L'Inde  britannique.    8.     Paris,  187a 

Forbe*  (C.  J.  T.),  British  Burma  and  its  People.    8.    London,  1880. 

F^Uht  (General^  Burma,  Past  and  Present    2  vob.    London,  1878. 

Griffin  (Sir  Lepel  H.).  The  Rivjas  of  the  Punjab,  being  the  Hi8tor>'  of  the  principal  States 
in  the  Punjab.    2iid  edit     8,    London,  1872. 

fl'io»<<T  (Sir  W.  W.),  The  Indian  Empire,  its  History,  People,  and  Products.  2nd  edit. 
London,  1886. 

HunUr  (Sir  W.X  Life  of  the  Karl  of  Mayo.    London.  1876. 

JaeolUot  (L.X  L<^  pr^tres,  et  castes  dans  I'lnde.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

JTaytf  (John  William),  The  Administration  of  the  East  India  Company :  a  History  of 
Indian  Progress.    8.    London,  1858. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  and  Temple  (Sir  R.),  Asia.    London,  1882. 

Low  (Charies  RathboueX  The  History  of  the  Indian  Navy.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

LyaU  (Sir  A.  CX  AsUtic  Studies.    London,  1882. 

lf«Aaii(LoniX  Rise  of  our  Indian  Empire.    8.    London,  1858. 

Mtrkkam  (Clements  R.X  Memoir  of  the  Indian  Surveys.    8.    London,  1871. 

Marthwutn  (John  ClarkeX  The  Historj-  of  India,  fhnn  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  Administration.    3  vols.    8.     London,  1867-70. 

Pkayre  (Sir  Arthur),  History  of  Burma.     London,  1883. 

&«!»«  (ElixeeX  Geographie  universelle.    L'Inde  et  I'lndo-Chine.    Paris,  1883. 

Bou»$eUt  (L-X  India  and  its  Native  Princes.    4.    London,  1876. 

Saundtr*  (TrelaunayX  Atlas  of  India.    London,  1880. 

Scott  (J.  G.X  Burma :  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  will  be.     London,  1886. 

Sherring  (Rev.  M.  A.X  Histor>'  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India.  8.  2nd  edit  London, 
1884. 

Smith  (Dr.  O-X  Short  History  of  Christian  Missions.     Edinburgh,  1886. 

Smith  (Dr.  G.),  The  Geography  of  Britisli  India,  Political  and  Physical.    London,  1882. 

Smith  (R.  BosworthX  The  Life  of  Lonl  Lawrence.     London,  1883. 

Siokf  (WhitleyX  The  Indian  Codes.    Ty)ndon,  1888-91. 

Stnehey  (Sir  JohnX  India.     London,  1888. 

Stracket  (Sir  JohnX  The  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India,  fVom  1860  to  1881.  8- 
London,  1882. 

TtfaipIe(Sir  R.X  India  in  1880.  London,  1881.  Men  and  Events  of  mvTime  in  India. 
London,  1882. 

Todd  (Col.  J.X  The  Antiquities  of  R^asthan.     London,  1823. 

Towntend  (M.X  and  Smith  (G.X  Annals  of  Indian  Administration,  18r>6-7.'>.  10  vols. 
Serami)ore  and  Calcutta. 

TfoMer  (Capt  L.  J-X  History  of  Intlia  under  Victoria.    2  vols.    London,  1886. 
WaUaee  (Prof.  RX  India  in  1887.    Edinburgl^  1888. 

WaUon  (J.  ForbesX  and  Kaffe  (Jn.  Wm.X  The  People  of  India  :  a  Series  of  Photographic 
inastrations,  with  descriptive  letteqiress,  of  the  Races  and  Trilies  of  Hindustan.  4  vols. 
Imp.  4.    London,  1866-70. 

Wheeler  (J.  TalboysX  The  History  of  India  fh)m  the  Earliest  Ages.  4  vols.  8.  Ix>ndon. 
U74-76.    A  Short  History  of  India.    London,  1880. 

WiJUawu  (Sir  MonlerX  Modem  India  and  the  Indians.    8.    London,  1870. 
WiUiawu  (Sir  Monier),  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India.    London,  188.3. 
rule  (Colonel  H.X  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Uie  Court  of  Ava     London,  ]8r«8. 
Ynlf  (Sir  H.X  and  P.urneU  (A.  C.X  A  OloHsarj'  of  Anglo-Indian   Wonls  and  Phrases. 
l>»iHl<>n    1HS4;, 
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DEPENDENT  STATES. 

To  some  extent  dependent  on,  or  feudatory  to,  India,  are  the 
two  border  States  of  Baluchistan  and  Sikkim. 

BALttCHISTAK. 

A  country  in  Southern  Central  Asia,  lying  approximately  between  lat.  25* 
and  32"  N.,  and  between  long.  61**  and  70*  E. ;  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W, 
about  550  miles  ;  breadth  about  450.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghdnistan, 
on  the  E.  by  British  India,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W.  by 
Persia..  Includes  (1)  Independent  BaMchistdn  ;  (2)  Quetta  and  the  Bolan, 
administered  on  the  Khan's  behalf  by  the  British  Government ;  (3)  British 
Baluchistdn  ;  (4)  certain  Afghdn  and  BaMch  tribes  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Mir  Ehuddddd  Khan,  Ehdn  of  Khelat,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  in  June,  1857  ;  bom  1841  ;  eldest  son,  Mir  Mohjunmad 
Khan. 

Khans  of  KhelAt  since  1700. 

Abdulla  Kh((n.  r    Mehrdb  Khdn,  1819-1840. 


Muhabbat  Khdn. 

Nasir  Khdn  I.,  175.5-1795. 

MdhmM  Khdn. 


Shdh  Nawdz  Khdn,  abdicated. 
Nasir  Khtfn  II.,  1840-1857. 
Khuddddd  Khdn,  reigning. 


The  |)ower  of  the  Brahul  Khdns  of  Kheldt  was  founded  towards  the  end 
o{  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  hill  chief  named  Kumbar.  Called  in  to 
]»rotect  the  Hindu  Rdjd  of  Kheldt  against  marauders  from  the  east,  Kumbar 
fii-st  expelled  these  invaders,  and  then  overthrew  the  Hindu  dynasty.  His 
successoi's  gradually  made  themselves  supreme  from  Kheldt  to  the  Ara]>iaii 
Sea,  and  about  1740  Abdulld  Khdn,  the  fourth  Brahul  Khdn  of  Kheldt,  was 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  Baluchistdn  by  Nddir  Shdh.  The  districts  of 
Quetta  and  Mastang  were  granted  to  Alxhdld's  son,  Nasir  Khdn  I.,  by 
Ahmad  Shdh,  the  Uuranl  King  of  Afjpjhdnistdn.  Nasir  Khdn's  grandson, 
Mehrdb  Khdn,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  Kheldt  by  a  British  force  in 
1839.  His  son,  Nas{r  Khdn  II.,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Oovcm- 
ment  in  1841 ;  and  in  1854  a  ti-eaty  was  executed  with  him,  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50,000  rupees.  Nasir  Khdn 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Khuddddd  Khdn,  now  reigning,  with  whom 
a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded  in  December,  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was 
raised  to  100,000  rupees  a  year.  The  Khdn  also  made  over  the  district  of 
Quetta  to  be  administered  by  British  officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus 
revenue,  but  since  1882  an  annual  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees.  Ho  also 
receives  30,000  rupees  per  annum  as  compensation  for  his  right  to  levy  transit 
dues  on  merchandise  in  the  Bolan  Pass. 

The  Khdn  of  Kheldt  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  his 
powers  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  is  amenable 
to  the  advice  of  tne  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Baluchistdn,  who  also 
arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khdn  and  minor  chiefs. 

The  area  of  Baluchistan  is  about  130,000  square  miles.  This  includes 
(1)  the  greater  ]mrt  of  Baluchistdn  ruled  hy  a  confederation  of  chiefs  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Khan  of  Kheldt  •  (2)  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan  administered  on  the  Khdn's  behalf  1*7  British  officials  ;  (3)  the  As- 
signed Districts  of  Pishfn,  Shorarud,  ]?  ^^ih,  Kawas,  Hamai,  Sibi,  and  Thai 
Ohotiali,  which  formerly    belonged  to    A  ft^^^^^'^'   ^^^  ^^  "^^  directly 
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under  Britiah  rale  ;  (4)  the  Afghan  tribes  between  the  Amir's  territory  and 
India  ;  and  (5)  the  BaMch  tribes,  known  as  Marris  and  Biigtis.  Total  popu- 
lation of  Baldchistdn  (British  and  Independent),  about  500,000.  The  nomad 
Baldchis  are  the  most  widely  spread  race,  the  Brahuis  of  the  eastern  plateau 
being  the  dominant  race. 

During  the  year  1888-89  the  district  of  Ehetran  was  brought  under 
British  control ;  and  more  recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  British 
influence  and  authority  in  the  country  between*  the  Zhob  Valley  and  the 
Gumal  Pass. 

The  principal  towns  are  Khelat  (the  capital),  Quetta,  which  is  already 
much  laiger  than  Khelat,  Mastang,  Kozdar,  Bela,  Kej,  Bdgh,  Ganddva, 
Dadar,  Sonmiini.  The  religion  is  Muhammadan.  The  only  Hindus  are 
shopkeepers  and  those  who  have  come  to  Quetta  for  trade,  labour,  &c. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  alx>ut  1,200  men  kept 
up  by  the  Khan  ;  His  Highness  could  perhaps  assemble,  at  an  emergency, 
10,000  irregular  tribal  levies,  indifferently  arm&d.  The  fortifications  recently 
erected  by  the  Indian  Government  lie  within  the  territory  under  British 
administration.  The  numerous  forts  scattered  about  independent  BaMchis- 
tdn  could  offer  no  resistance  against  artillery. 

The  Khdn  of  Kheldt's  revenue  consists  of  his  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government  of  100,000  rapees  a  year,  his  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  for  the 
Quetta  district,  and  a  share  in  the  agricultural  produce  taken  from  the 
inferior  cultivators  in  Independent  Baltichistdn.  The  last  source  of  revenue 
varies  considerably.     In  a  good  year  it  might  be  worth  500,000  ni])ee8. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Baltichisran  is  limited,  owing  to  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  rainfall ;  but  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  India  may  be  foun«l 
in  the  country.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  several  places.  At  Khost,  on 
the  Sind-Pishin  Railway,  it  has  been  successfolly  worked  for  some  years 
past  Baluchistan  is  an  immense  camel -grazing  country.  Local  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant,  being  confined  to  a  ^w  matchlocks  and  other  weapons. 
The  nomad  tribes  make  for  themselves  rough  blankets  and  nigs.  The  chief 
exports  are  wood,  hides,  madder,  dried  frait,  bdellium,  tobacco,  and  dates. 
The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Baluchistan  from  and  to  British  India  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
trade  over  the  Sind-PishIn  Railway,  very  little  of  which  goes  l)eyond  British 
territory,  is  excluded  ; — 

Imports  I  Exports 

1S90  1891  1890  1801 


Rx.  I  Rx.  Rx.  Rx. 


LusBeU    .        .  ,       29,112      i       28,591       I        32,798  48,787 

Khelat        .         .   I       35,504  33,970  39,864       '       33,088 


The  country  through  which  the  Bolan  and  Sind-Pishin  Railways  run  is 
under  British  administration.  Elsewhere  camels  serve  as  the  chief  means  of 
transport.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Quetta,  and  the  submarine  cable 
from  Kardchi  to  the  Persian  Gulf  touches  at  Gwadar. 

See  'The  Country  of  Baluchistan,'  by  A.  W.  Hnghes,  London,  1K7T.  The  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Resident.  '  Travels  in  Baluchistan  and  Sinde,'  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  London, 
1816.  'Unexplored  Baluchistan, '  by  E.  A.  Floyer,  London,  1682.  '  Wanderings  in  Balu- 
chistan,' by  General  Sir  C.  MacGregor,  London,  1882.  The  Administration  Report  of  tho 
Bshiehistan  Agency  fbr  1888-89,  Calcutta,  1891.  *  Across  the  Border,  or  Pathan  apd  Biloch,' 
by  R.  B.  OliTCT,  London.  1891,  r^  T 
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sikkhi. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  Himalayas,  Iwundwl  on  tlie  N.  liy 
Tibet  proper,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  C'hiimbi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  district  of  Darjiling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepal.  Extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  70  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  50  miles. 

The  political  relations  of  the  English  with  Sikkim  date  from  1814,  when 
the  Indian  Government,  1)eing  at  war  with  Nepdl,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Maharaja  of  Sikkim.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  grant  of  territory 
was  made  to  the  Maharaja,  and  he  also  received  a  guarantee  of  British 
protection.  In  1835  he  cetled  Darjlling,  and  was  given  in  return  an  allow- 
ance of  6,000  rupees  a  year.  In  1850  this  allowance  was  forfeited  as  a 
punishment  for  an  outrage  on  two  English  travellers.  In  1860  troom  wen 
sent  into  Sikkim  to  demand  the  restitution  of  British  subjects  kianamw( 
from  Bengal ;  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  1861,  by  which  the  Mahanij 
undertook  to  keep  open  a  trade  route  to  Tibet,  to  protect  travellers,  to  reidd 
at  least  nine  months  in  every  year  within  his  own  dominions,  and  to  alio 
no  armed  force  belonging  to  another  countrj'  to  pass  through  Sikkim  witlioi 
the  sanction  of  the  Bntish  Government.  His  allowance  was  at  the  aai 
time  restored  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  was  increased  to  Rs.  9,000  a  year,  beii 
further  increased  a  few  years  later  to  Rs.  12,000. 

In  July  1886  the  Mahdrijd  allowed  a  party  of  Til)etans  to  enter  ! 
dominions  and  to  build  a  fort  at  Lingtu  ;  and  as  he  furthermore  contravei 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  residing  all  the  year  round  in  Tibetan  territt 
his  allowance  was  stopped,  and  a  British  force  was  sent  in  March  188^ 
expel  the  Tibetan  troops.  The-  intruders  were  ejected,  and  after  a  time 
Maharaja  returned  to  his  all^iance.  At  the  same  time,  negotiations  y 
entered  into  with  the  Chinese  Government  (to  which  Tibet  is  tributary) : 
in  March  1889  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Vh) 
representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  over  Sikkim  is  recognise 
China.  The  treaty  (ratified  by  Queen  Victoria  on  August  17,  1890) 
declares  that  the  British  Government  has  direct  and  exclusive  control  ov« 
internal  administration  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim. 

A  British  officer  has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Maharaja  an 
council,  and  to  reorganise  the  administration. 

Estimated  area,  1,550  square  miles.  Population,  8,000  or  more. 
people  arc  known  to  their  Gurkha  neighl)ours  as  Lc|K'has,  but  call  then 
Kong. 

l*rinciml  towns,  Tumlong  and  Gamtak. 

The  religion  is  Buddhist. 

The  revenues  of  the  Mahdrdjd  are  said  to  amount  to  Rs.   844    year 
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Exports,  150,580  rupees  ;  im[)orts,  123,226  rupees.  The  chiefs  imi)orts  were 
ootton  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  the  chief  ex{K)rta  food  grains  and 
vegetables. 

S€«  'Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikkim  in  1873,*  by  Sir  John  Edgar,  Calcutta 
l^ri;  Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  &c.,*  by  Lieut. -Col.  Strahan, 
IVhra  Dun,  1889. 

Also  attached  to  British  India  are  the  following  island  groups  : 

AHBAMAN  AKD   HIGOBAB  I8LAHBS. 

The  Andamans  are  a  group  consisting  of  the  Great  and  Little  Andamans 
(fi  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  600  miles  from  the  Hugli  mouth  of 
j-e  Ganges.  The  Great  Andamans  comprise  three  large  islands,  the  North, 
"iddle,  ami  South,  with  several  smaller  ones  ;  the  group  is  about  156  miles 
ifflgand  20  miles  wide  ;  area,  1,760  square  miles.  The  most  considerable  of 
ti?  Little  Andamans  are  Interview,  Outram,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Rutland 
i>Ws.  The  aljoriginal  jwpidation,  of  diminutive  size  and  low  type,  is 
variously  ^timated  at  from  2,000  to  10,000.  The  islands  are  mainly  lused  as 
3  oonvic-t  settlement  for  India.  At  the  end  of  1890  the  convict  jwpidation 
»« 12,197,  of  whom  some  3,209  held  tickets  as  self-supjwrters.  There  is  a 
pwce  force  of  645  men.  Port  Blair,  the  principal  harlwur,  is  on  the  South 
l^knd  of  the  Great  Andamans.  The  population  of  Port  Blair  (1891)  is 
b.670.  Other  ports  are  Port  Campbell  on  the  west  of  South  Andaman,  and 
iVn  Comwallis  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Andaman.  About  17,700  acres 
2iTe  been  cleared  for  cultivation  by  the  convicts,  tlie  produce  mainly  for  local 
^-  The  whole  group  was  formally  annexed  in  1858,  and  is  placed  under  a 
'^  W  Commissioner  and    Superintendent  of   the  Andaman  and    Nicobar 

2?*'  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  are  a  group  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans,  634  square 
cmes.  There  are  8  large  and  12  small  islands.  Great  Nicolmr  is  30  miles 
l^  12  to  15  miles  wide.  There  used  to  be  a  convict  station  at  Nancowry  or 
'i^wta  Island,  but  in  1888  the  phce  was  abandoned  as  a  penal  settlement. 
The  mimher  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  6,915.  The  islands  are  said  to  yield 
wntttlly  15,000,000  coco-nuts — one  halfexiK)rted  ;  edible  birds*  nests,  tortoise- 
mtU,  amljergris,  trejiang  are  also  shipinsd. 

LACCABIYS  ISLAHB8. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  off  the  west  or  Malal)ar 
'"^  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  northern  portion  is  attached  to  the 
ut?*'^^  of  South  Kanara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative  district  of 
.™bar.  Population  (1891),  14,410,  all  Muhammadans.  The  staple  product 
^  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 
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LABTTAV. 

Governor, — Charles  Vandeleur  Creagh  (on  leave).    L.  P.  Beaufort  acting. 

Acting  Resident  and  Treasurer. — F.  G.  Callaghan. 

Crown  colony,  placed,  in  1889,  under  the  government  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company. 

An  island  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Area,  30}  square  miles.  Population  (1891),  5,853 
estimated,  mostly  Malays  from  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders  ;  80 
Europeans  in  1891.     Capital,  Victoria,  1,500  inhabitants. 


- 

1880 

£ 
3,665 
4,155 

1887 

4,167 
4,201 

86,990 
77,240 

49,753 

1888 

£ 
3,832 
3,923 

87,405 
74,574 

70,121 

1880 

1890      1 

Revenue 
Expenditui-e  . 

£ 
4,272 
3,828 

.    1 

3,761    1 
4,291    1 

Exports 
Imports 

84,022 
79,781 

44,578 

66,689 
62,363 

53,232 

34,313 
56,229 

and  cleared 

114,750 

Sago,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  wax,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Borneo  and 
other  islands  and  exported  to  Singapore.  In  1890,  9,665  tons  of  coal  were 
exported.     There  is  no  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue :  Retail  licences,  also  customs  on  spirits,  ^^ines, 
tobacco,  &c.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

THE  STEAITS  SETTLEHENTS. 
Constitatioii  and  Oovenunent. 

The  Stmits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprises  Singapore, 
Penaug  (including  Pix)viuce  Wellesley),  and  Malacca,  were  transferred  from 
the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  th« 
Colonies  on  April  1,  1867,  by  an  Order  in  Council  issued  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  P&rliament,  29  and  30  Vict  c.  115.  The  Co«w 
Islands  were  placed  under  the  Straits  Settlements  by  letters  patent  date<i 
February  1,  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  by  lettci-s  patent  dated  January  6, 
1889! 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  tlie  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  hi 
nil    Tr.xfti'iitivo    f^mitiril.    coiinioHed   of    the   £peneral   officer  commandinir    thi 
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Area  and  Fopulation. 

Singapore  is  an  island  about  twenty-seven  miles  Ions  by  fourteen 
wide,  wiuL  an  area  of  206  square  miles,  situated  at  the  soutnem  extremity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
thu^^uarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands 
adjao^t  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  seat  of  government 
is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island.  Penang 
is  an  island  of  107  square  miles,  situated  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  or  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
MUftcca.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  island 
i5  88paiated  by  a  strait  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  is  Province  Wellesley, 
a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging 
eight  mOes  in  width,  and  extending  forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  in- 
ehding  ten  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Krian,  the  whole  con- 
taining an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  chief  town  of  Penang  is  George 
Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pulan  Pangkor,  which, 
together  with  a  small  strip  of  the  opposite  mainland,  ha.s  been  acquired  as 
British  territory,  the  wnole  being  known  as  the  Dindings.  Malacca  is 
Eitosted  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Paiang — about  110  miles  from  the  former  and  240  from  the  latter— and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  territoiy  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
e%ht  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

In  addition,  the  Native  States  of  Perak,  Seldngor,  Sungei  Ujong,  and 
.T^  Sembilan,  Johor,  and  Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  are  under  British  protection. 

After  the  military  occupation  of  Perak,  those  concerned  in  the  murder 
^  Mr.  Birch  were  captured  and  punished.  In  Perak,  Seldngor,  and  Sungei 
TJOTg,  including  Jelebu,  Residents  were  appointed  in  1874,  who  are 
a»med  by  a  staff  of  European  officers  ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  aid  the 
lativc  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  carry  out  executive  functions.  The  supreme 
authority  in  each  State  is  vested  m  the  State  Council,  consisting  of  the 
highest  native  authorities  and  the  principal  British  officials.  The  Residents 
are  directly  under  the  Governor  of  tne  Straits  Settlements. 

In  1883  the  relations  of  the  colony  were  consolidated  with  the  small 
Xatire  States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca.  These  States  were  confederated 
^  18S9,  under  the  name  of  Negri  Sembilan.  A  State  Council  has  been 
iorcaed,  and  a  Resident  has  been  appointed.  In  1887,  by  agreement  with 
^e  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his  foreign  relations,  &c.,  was  sur- 
'^^dCTcd  to  the  British  Government.  This  was  followed  by  a  further 
*?n«inent  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled  Sultan),  under  which  Pahang 
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of  the  military,  at  the  census,  1881,  and  the  general  results  of  the  census  of 
April  6,  1891  :— 


1881 

Penang 

Malacca 

TotalB 

AVhite : 
Males     . 
Females. 

al8(1881). 
als(1891). 

2,207 
562 

565    ! 
109 

31 
9 

2,803 
680 

2,769 

674    , 

123,640 
66,283   ' 

189,923 

40 

3,483 

Coloured : 
Males     . 
Females . 

103,216 
33,223 

52,028 
41,511 

278,884 
141,017 

166,439 
169,208 
182,650 

93,539 

419,901 

Tot 

190,597 

93,579 
90,950 

423,384 

Tot 

J    232,977 

506,577 

Under  the  heading  of  Penang  arc  included   Penang   Island,    Province 
AVellesley,  and  the  Bindings. 

The  following  are  the  chief  statistics  of  the  census  of  1881  : — 


.- 

Malays 

Cliiiic^o 

Natives  of  India 

Singapore 

Penang,  &c.    . 

Malacca  .... 

22,155 
84,772 
67,513 

174,440 

86,766 
67,820 
19,741 

174,327 

12,058 

17,036 

1,891 

Total    . 

30,985 

A  census  of  the  population  of  the  native  States  was  also  taken  in  18^1 , 
the  totals  being  as  follows  :  Perak,  212,997  ;  Seldngor,  81,421  ;  Sungci  IJjoni;, 
23,602  ;  Pahang.  52,803  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  41,617. 

The  births  and  deaths  in  1890  were  as  follows  : — 
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The  number  of  schools  and  scholara  is  as  follows,  1891  : — 


161 


Ooveninient  English  schools  .... 
Grant -in -aid  English  schools  .... 
Government  vernacular  boys'  &  girls'  w^hools  . 

Total     .... 


No.  of  Schools 

Attendant 

7 

32 

145 

929 
3,766 
6,027 

184 

10,722 

Jiutioe  and  Grime. 

The  law  in  fonn;  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English  and 
Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  The 
Indian  Penal  (bde,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and  there  is 
a  Civil  Proce<lure  Code  based  on  the  English  Judicature  Acts.  There  is  a 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Penang  every  two 
uionths,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  and  which  holds  civil  sittings  monthly  at 
Singapore  and  Penang,  and  once  or  twice  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,  besides,  police  and  marine  magistrates'  courts.  The  total 
t-onvictions  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1890  was  302  ;  before  the  other 
courts  32,577.  The  police  force  numbered  over  2,000  of  all  ranks  in  1890,  of 
whom  about  100  were  Europeans.  The  daily  average  of  criminal  prisoners  in 
gaol  in  1890  was  1,274. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  each  of  the  five 
veare  from  1886  to  1890  were  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

DolUre      • 
3,747,501 
3,847,653 
3,858,108 
4,410,620 
4,269,123 

Dollars 
3,495,639 
3,511,096 
3,569,507 
3,816,194 
3,757,691 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1891  was  3,980,911  dollars.  The  leading  items 
of  revenue  in  1890  were — stamps,  340,300  dollars  ;  licences,  2,852,422  dollars  ; 
land  revenue,  249,500  dollars  ;  port  and  harbour  dues,  114,146  dollars  ; 
postage,  148,009  dollars  ;  and  of  expenditure — salaries,  1,289,161  dollars  : 
I»aHic  works,  1,981,171  dollars  ;  education,  89,560  dollars  ;  police,  103,977 
dollars  ;  marine  department,  72,258  dollars  ;  transport,  87,482  dollars  ;  militaiy 
pxpenditure,  292,494  dollars. 

The  revenue  in  1890  was  derived  as  follows: — Singapore,  2,358,448  dol- 
lars :  Penang,  1589,757  dollars  ;  Malacca,  320,743  dollars. 

The  total  assets  of  the  colony,  January  1,  1891,  amounted  to 
3,768,136  dollars,  and  liabilities  1,258,167  dollars,  of  which  the  sum  of 
131,636  dollars  was  a  debenture  loan.  r^^^r^T^ 
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The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  native  States  virtually   under  the 
]>rotection  of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  as  follows  for  1890  : — 


Perak 
SeUn^or  . 
Sungei  Ujong    . 
Negri  Sembilan. 
Pahang     . 
Johor 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollara 

2,504,116 

2,447,929 

1,888,924 

1,996,544 

277,910 

261,647 

107,033 

115,589 

62,077 

297,702 

No 

returns. 

Debt  of  Sungei  Ujong,  94,000  dollars;  Negri  Sembilan,  180,897  dollars; 
Pahang,  372,500  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  new  harbour  of  Singapore,  comprising  the  coal  stores,  wharves,  and 
docks,  is  defended  by  several  Forts  armed  witn  armour-piercing  and  medium 
guns,  and  by  a  system  of  submarine  mines.  The  initial  cost  of  the  forts 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000/.,  and  was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
colony,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying  the  guns  and  ammunition  only. 
The  garrison  comprises  one  battalion  of  infantry  at  war  strength,  two  batteries 
of  Euroi)ean  artillery,  half  a  company  of  fortress  engineers,  and  a  company 
of  Malay  submarine  miners.  A  further  augmentation  of  the  garrison  is  under 
contemplation. 

The  colony  also  maintains  at  Singapore  an  armed  police  force  consisting 
of  31  officers  and  over  2,000  men,  and  a  battery  of  volunteer  artiller}' 
consisting  of  105  officers  and  men.  The  latter  during  time  of  war  would  be 
])laced  under  the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  and  act  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  European  artillery. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  only  articles  produced  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Straits 
tenitory  are  gambier  in  Singapore  ;  pepper  in  Singapore  and  Province 
Wellesley  ;  taiuoca,  chiefly  in  Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley ;  rice  in 
Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley  ;  and  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley.  The 
Perak  Government  has  recently  gro>*Ti  good  tea  as  an  experiment,  and  it  is 
also  grown  in  Johor.     Pahang  is  rich  in  gold,  tin,  and  galena. 


Commerce. 

The  Straits  jwrts  are  wholly  free  from  duties  on  imiioits  and  ex^wrts,  and 
their  trade,  centred  at  Singapore,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  transit  trade.  The 
chief  exj>oi'ts  comprise  tin,  sugar,  i>eppev,  nutmegs,  maize,  sago,  tapioca,  rice, 
buffalo  nides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  gambier,  gum, 
loflce,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  impoi-ts  and  exi)orts  for  five 
years  :— 
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Imports 


EXPOBTS 


Years 


From 
U.K. 


DollarB      Dollars 
!17.638.446  51,336,964 

1887  122,105,485  61,607,580 

1888  24,823,807  66,636,769 

1889  125,131,807  67,366,183 
1  1880   23,551,682    "  ^^ " 


Prom 
(Colonies 


From 
Elsewhere, 


Total 


I 


Dollars 
52,568,818 
58,609,866 
67,910,584 
6S,n2,121 
4i;209;476  82,536,269 


To  U.K. 


;       To 

Colonieti 


To 
Elsewhere' 


I     Total 


Dollars  ;  Dollars.  ,  Dollars 
121,544,218  20, 744,n3  29,277,391 
142,822,920  26,758,508  35,090,917 
159,270,660  29,200,349  36,937,895 
166,199,061 ,27,263,964,35,668,198 
147,297,317.24,784,830  24,634,412 


Dollars  |  Dollars 
54,100,110  104,122,274 
69,491,786121,341,211 
68,070,191  184,208,435, 
70,287,119133,219,2811 
78,604,440:127,923,682 


The  tables  of  the  values  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the 
three  Settlements  during  the  years  1889-90  inclusive,  give  the  following 
results: — 


Imports 


Exports 


Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 


Dollars 
i  110,746,590 
43,181,397 
2,271,074 


1889 


Dollars        {        Dollars 

112,633,960  I  88,683,134 

43,788,400  41,833,488 

2,228,851  2,702,659 


Dollars 

94,131,804 

41,349,247 

2,244,093 


The  trade  of  the  Native  States  was  as  follows  in  1890  : — 


1           —                      Perak 

Belangor 

Snngei  Ujong 

Negri 
Sembilan 

Pahang 

1 

Imports 
1      Exports 

Dollars 
7,173,617 
9,986,713 

Dollars 
7,005,496 
6,467,564 

Dollars 
1,264,696 
1,148,816 

No 
Returns 

No 
Returns 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  : — 


1889 


1890 


Imports 

Exports       1       Imports 

Spices: 
Sucar  . 
Tobacco,  &c. 
Tin      . 

DoUars 

9,512,259 

1,579,633 

2,747,803 

19,522,147 

Dollars       '        Dollars 
12,278,101    '     8,835,682 
2,295,638         1,815,754    1 

826,884     '     2,701,164    , 
23,180,747       15,966,072 

Exports 

Dollars 

10,943,254 

2,443,488 

185,561 

18,176,842 


Among  the  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,    opium,    rice,  tea,  coffee, 

Bd.  ^  , 

dbyL>0£)gie 


Among  ine  leaaing  impons  are  coiion  gooas,  opium,  nee,  lea,  conee, 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  conia,  gambler,  pep{>er,  gum,  rattans,  sago,  cigan«, 
tin,  tapioca  ;  many  of  these,  however,  being  largely  re-exported. 
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The  following  table  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
value  of  the  traoe  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
vears  1886-90  :— 


I 


-  1886 

Expoi-ts     from  i         & 

the  Sti-aits      .  I  4,372,622 

I  mports     of  I 
British      pit>-  ' 

duce       .         .   ■  2,104,114 


1887 
4,781,704 


2,477,143 


1888 

£ 
5,351,322 


5,417,034 


2,687,201  (  2,396,046 


X  I 

5,187,801 


2,883,244  | 


The  principal  exjiorts  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  (1890)  tin,  1,745,412/.  : 
suices,  707,874/.  ;  cutch  and  gi^mbier,  527,336/.  ;  gutta  i»ercha,  716,412/.  ; 
the  ])rincipal  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  cottons  1,535,773/.  ;  iron, 
178,867/.  ;  machinery,  87,325/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  jwrts  of  the  colony  during  1890, 
exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8,110,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,859,720  tons.  The 
number  of  native  ciuft  was  13,337,  with  a  tonnage  of  359,929  tons.  TIk- 
number  of  vessels  cleared  at  the  iwrts  of  the  colony  was  8,068,  with  a  tonnage 
of  4,818,939  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  13,334,  with  a 
tonnage  of  364,224  tons. 

Conununioations. 

Tliei*e  are  no  railways  within  the  colony  itself,  but  there  are  \'l\  miles  of 
tramway  in  the  town  of  Singapore,  constructed  and  worked  by  the  Singapon; 
Tramway  ComiMUiy.  In  Penaiig  there  are  over  4  miles  of  tramway  open, 
constnicted  ana  worked  by  a  private  firm.  The  motive  jiower  in  both  erases  ih 
steam.  In  Perak  there  is  a  railway  from  Port  Weld  to  Twping,  8  miles  in 
length,  and  from  Taiping  to  Kamunting,  4  miles  ;  and  in  Selangor  a  railway, 
22  miles  lon^,  connects  the  capital,  Kwalla  Lun»i>or,  with  the  port  of  Klang. 
In  Sungei  Ujong  a  railway  of  23  miles  has  l>een  ronstnicted  from  Port  Dicb*ou 
on  the  coast  to  the  capital,  Seremban.  The  following  lines  are  under  con- 
struction :  in  Perak,  from  Kamunting  to  Blanda  MalK)h,  5|  inile.s,  and  from 
Teluk  Anson  to  Ipoh,  50  miles  ;  in  Selangor  Kwalla  Lumi>or  to  Kwala  Kubu, 
13  miles.  A  line  from  Seremban  in  Sungei  Ujong  through  the  Negri  Sciubilaii 
to  Kwalla  Semantan  in  Pahang,  a  distance  of  85  mile.s,  is  projected. 

In  1890,  2,276,258  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  receiveil  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  2,285,626  desjiatched. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  four  liauks  with  establishments  in  the  colony.  The  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1890,  wa.^ 
126,000  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  Ordinance  IV.  of  1867  it  was  enacted  that  *the  dollar  issuetl  from 
H.M.'s  mint.  Hong  Kong,  the  silver  dollar  of  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,'  should  be  tlie  only  legal  tender  within  the  colony  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  and  there  was  added,  by  Order  of  Council  of  Jw^jiary  10,  1874,  the  I 
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American  trade  dollar  and  the  Japanese  doUar  or  yen.  Silver  coins  repre- 
senting fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  fonn  legal  tender  of  siiniB  not  exceeding 
two  dollars,  and  copper  coins,  i.e.  cents,  half  and  (quarter  cents,  for  any  siuu 
not  exceetling  one  dollar. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Tlio  measure  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yanl,  with  its 
divisions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  a<To.  Tlie 
native  tenus  are,  however,  still  in  use. 

Commercial  Weight. 

16  Tahil  =  l  Kati     =        1 A  lb.  avoiitlnpois. 
100  Kati  =1  Piciil    =    133j  lbs. 
40  Picul  =  l  Koyan  ^5,333i   „ 

The  kati  of  l.|  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Malay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penang,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
24  Spanish  dollars,  or  9  984  grains.  This  gives  142*628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  the  picul,  and  5, 705  143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  The  measures 
of  eai^ieity  throughout  the  colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chupak  or 
quart. 

Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands,  group  of  about  20  small  coral  islands,  about  700 
miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra,  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore.  Population 
(1885),  516,  of  whom  377  were  born  in  Keeling.  The  islands  were  formally 
annexed  to  England  in  1857,  and  placed  under  the  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  by  Letters  Patent  in  1886.  They  are  thickly  planted  with  coco- 
nut palms.     Large  quantities  of  copra,  coco-nuts,  and  oil  are  exported. 

Christmas  Island  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java,  and  700  miles  E.  of  Keeling 
Islands.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  the  same  wide.  It  was  added  to  the 
colony  by  Letters  Patent  in  January  1889,  and  a  settlement  from  the  Cocos 
I^nds  has  since  been  made  on  it. 


Statiftical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  oonoerning  the 
Straits  SettleAients. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Colonial  Office  List.    London,  1801. 

8t«ti9tical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  yf»n  1876  to  IS90.    No.  XXVII.    London,  1891. 

Bine  Book  for  1890.    Singapore,  1891. 

n.M.'s  Colonial  Poisessions.  Strait*  Settlements.  .Administrative  Rei>orts  for  1890. 
l4Hhlon,  1891. 

Anntial  Reports  on  the  Native  States.    Singapore,  1891. 

Mr.  Birch's  Report  on  the  Keeling  Islands,  188.^. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Tratle  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  FonMf?"  ConntHes  and 
British  Po«M«jnons  for  the  year  1890.    Ix)ndon,  1891. 

2.    XoN-OfFICIAL   PUBL1CATION.S. 

Account  of  Christmas  Island,  by  Captain  Wharton  in  Procee<ling8  R.G.8,,  ISHS. 
Bird  (IsabeUa  L.),  The  Golden  Cheronese.    I^ondon,  1883. 
CasMTOR  (.!.),  Oar  Tropical  Possessions.     Tendon,  iso.'i. 
^a^or(F.  8.),  Reiseskizwm.     Berlin,  18ii«. 

Jonmal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Sin^ajiorrt 
Kemne(A,  H.\  An  Eastern  Geography.     London,  1887. 
MeNair.    Sarong  and  Kris. 

ir<if/««  (A.  R),  Malay  Archipelago.     Ix)ndon,  18«t9.  r^r^r^r-i]r> 
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AFRICA. 


Amsterdam  Island.    See  Mauritiits. 
ASGEHSION  ISLAND. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  vokanic  origin,  of  35  square  miles,  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  750  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
is  used  as  a  coaling,  victualling,  and  store  dep6t  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  on 
the  WeiSt  Coast  of  Africa  station.  Thei-e  is  an  excellent  sanitarium  up  Green 
Mountain  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the  island,  whose  health  is  impaired  from 
service  on  the  coast.  There  is  a  farm  of  8  acres  under  cultivation.  T\\<^ 
population,  which  consists  entirely  of  oflScera,  seamen  and  marines,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  about  50  Kroomen,  numbers  in  all  about  360. 
Garrison  station,  Georgetown,  on  northeast  coast. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  come  in  thousands  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  Exports  from  Ascension  to  Great  Britain  (18^0), 
106/.  ;  imports  to  Ascension,  3,0107.,  mostly  stores.  Captnin  in  Charge ^ 
Captain  Richard  Evans,  R.N. 


BASVTOLAND. 


Basutoland  forms  an  in*egular  oval  on  the  north-cast  of  the  Caj»<! 
Colony.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony  form  its 
boundaries.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  9,720  square  mues.  The  territorj', 
which  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  beat  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the  Baanto( 
to  rear  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  cx)untry  is  really  one  continuous  elevatH 
plateau,  though  broken  and  rugged. 

The  following  statistics  are  derived  from  the  1891  census  taken  in  Rasuto 
land : — Population  :  European,  578  ;  Native,  218,324. 

As  European  settlement  is  prohibited,  the  white  population  will  remaii 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  few  engaged  in  traile,  government,  and  missionar 
work. 

Maseru,  the  capital  and  largest  town,  has  a  population  of  862,  of  whom  ^ 
are  Europeans. 
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other  purpoees  the  country  is  divided  into  six  districts,  namely  :  Maseru, 
Leribe,  Comet  Spruit,  Berea,  Mafeking,  and  <^uthing.  Eiirh  of  the  districts 
is  subdivided  into  wards,  presided  over  ]»y  hereditary  chiefs  allied  to  the 
Mosliesh  family.  The  revenue  arises  from  the  ('ap«»  coiitrilmtion,  th«*  Post 
Office,  native  hut  tax,  and  the  sale  of  licences. 

There  are  115  schools  (mostly  missionary),  with  6,932  scholars  ;  grant  in 
aid,  3,49U.  There  are  two  small  Government  schools  and  sonie  industrial 
schools. 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
generally  flooded  in  summer.  The  roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  good 
f'ondition  for  any  kind  of  transport. 

The  line  of  postal  communication  is  through  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange 
Free  State. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  saddlery,  clothing, 
iron  and  tin  ware,  and  groceries.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain,  cattle, 
and  wool,  and  are  estimated  at  about  250,000/.  in  value.  The  commeioial 
intercourse  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  Free 
Sute. 

The  currency  is  exclusively  British,  but  exchange,  and  even  the  payment 
of  taxes,  is  still  largely  conducted  by  barter. 


il 


1886^  1887-88  1888-89  1880-W)  1890-OT 


Revenue.         .   i     30,266 
Expenditure    .        29,094 


£  £  £  £  £ 


30,102  37,210  39,606  41,784 

30,584  34,872  37,265     ,     40,825 


There  is  no  public  debt. 

Rendent  Commissioner. — Colonel  Sir  Marshall  James  Clarke  (late  R.A.), 
K-O.M.G.  (1,500/.) 


BECHVANALAND. 

The  Crown  colony  of  Bechuanaland  lie.s  l>etween  the  South  African  Re- 
public on  the  east.  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  the  20th  meridian  of  east 
longitude  on  the  west,  me  Molopo  River  on  the  north,  while  the  protectorate 
extends  over  the  Kalahari  Desert  to  21^  E.  long,  and  22"  S.  lat.  An  Order 
in  C'Ouncil,  July  4,  1890,  places  the  parts  of  South  Africa  situate  north  of 
British  Bechuanaland,  west  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  of  Matalxde- 
land,  ^st  of  the  German  Protectorate,  and  south  of  the  Zambezi  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  British  Bechuanaland.  The  total  area  is 
170,000  sc^uare  miles,  of  which  51,000  square  miles  form  the  ('rown  colony, 
and  the  population  (1891)  (British  Bechuanaland  only),  exclusive  of  natives  who 
pay  hut  tax,  is  12,726.  The  native  population  is  estimated  at  60,000.  The 
Crown  colony  was  annexed,  and  the  protectorate  declared  September  30,  1885. 
It  is  under  direct  Imperial  jurisdiction,  through  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony, 
who  is  also  Governor  of  British  Bechuanaland,  where  he  is  represented  by  an 
administrator.  The  country  is  stated  to  l)e  well  adapted  for  cattle  and  foi- 
maize  ;  gold,  lead,  stiver,  and  iron  have  been  found.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  country  is  generally  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  though 
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much  of  it  suffers  from  want  of  water.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  the 
products  heing  raised  for  local  consumption.  Tobacco  is  bein^  cultivated  ; 
maize,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and  wood  are  exported.  A  telegraph  extends  to 
Mafeking,  the  chief  emporium  in  the  colony,  from  Cape  Town,  and  has  been 
continued  northwards  through  the  protectorate.  There  is  a  well-trained  force 
of  Border  police,  numbering  500,  of  whom  400  patrol  the  protectorate. 


I  Revenue* 

I  Expenditure    . 


1886-87      1887-88   >   1888-89 


£  £  £ 

98,702  77,661     '     91,682 

105,650  75,529  87,985 


1889-90 

£ 
99,043 
98,594 


1890-91 

-   ^— i 

161,303     ; 
169,545     I 


1  Including  Parliamentary  Grant.  86,9451.  in  1886-87 ;  64,3451.  In  1887-88 ;  76,0001.  in 
1888-89;  89,6421.  in  1889-90;  115,9911.  in  1890-91. 

'A  tax  of  10».  per  annum  is  levied  on  every  native  hut.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  at  Vryburg,  in  Stellaland,  a  settlement  originally  formed  by 
the  Boers  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal.  There  are  good  roads  and  the 
railway  from  the  Cape  to  Kimberley  has  been  extended  to  Vryburg.  There  is  a 
daily  post  to  Cape  Colony  and  a  weekly  post  to  Matabeleland.  The  chiefs  of 
the  protectorate  are  Khama,  at  Palachwe,  chief  of  the  Bamangwato  ;  Batwen, 
at  Kanya,  chief  of  the  Bangwaketsi ;  Lenchwe,  at  Mochudi,  chief  of  the  Bak- 
hatla  ;  Sechele,  at  Molopolole,  chief  of  the  Bakuenas  ;  Ikaneng,  at  Ramontsa, 
chief  of  the  Bamaliti  (under  Batwen),  with  whom  is  an  assistant  commissioner. 
There  are  resident  magistrates  at  Vryburg,  Mafeking,  Taungs,  Kuruman,  and 
Gordonia. 

Administrator,  Deputy  High  Commissiorury  and  Chirf  Magistrate. — Sir 
Sidney  G.  A.  Shippard,  K.C.M.G.  (1,800Z.) 

Bechnanaland.  Commission  and  Instractions  to  Mi^or-Otneral  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
K.C.M.G.,  as  Special  Commissioner  to  Bechnanaland.  London,  1884,  and  subsequent 
Blue  Books. 

Berbera.    See  under  Aden. 


CAPE  OF  OOOD  HOPE. 

(Cape  Colony.) 
Constittttion  and  Ooveminent. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  wa8  originally  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  11th 
of  March,  1853.  By  Act  28  Vict.  c.  5,  and  Colonial  Act  III. 
of  1865,  which  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  British  Kaffraria 
with  the  colony,  various  changes  were  made,  and  further  changes 
of  an  important  nature  by  the  *  Constitution  Ordinance  Amend- 
ment Act,'  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  providing 
for  *  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  executive  administration 
commonly  called  Responsible  Government.'  The  Constitution 
formed   under   these   various    Acts   vests   the   executive  in  the 
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Governor  and  an  Ehceciitive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office- 
holders appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  Legislative  Council  of  22  members  elected  for  seven  years, 
presdded  over  ex  officio  by  the  C^hief  Justi^^  ;  and  a  Hoiise  of  As- 
sembly of  76  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  the 
country  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  seven  electorate  provinces  each  electing  3  members  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  there  being  an  additional  one  for  Griqualand 
West.  By  a  law  passed  in  1882,  speeches  may  be  made  both  in 
English  and  in  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  The  qualification 
for  members  of  the  Council  is  possession  of  immovable  property 
of  2,000/.,  or  movable  property  worth  4,000/.  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  elected  by  the  same  voters,  who  are  qualified  by  occu- 
pation of  bouse  property  of  the  value  of  25/.,  or  receipt  of  a  salary 
of  50/.,  or  wages  of  25/.  with  board  and  lodging.  The  number  of 
roistered  electors  in  1891  was  73,816,  under  the  new  registration 
of  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  14  of  1887,  which  provides  better 
provision  for  proper  and  complete  registration  and  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  unqualified  persons.  All  members  of  Parliament  are 
entitled  to  one  guinea  a  day  for  their  services,  and  those  residing 
more  than  15  miles  from  Cape  Town  to  an  additional  15«.  a  day 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  90  days. 

Gov^Tmor. — Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  ; 
Governor  of  Victoria,  1884-89.     Appointed  to  the  Cape,  1889. 

The  Governor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  within  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  as 
Governor,  besides  3,000/.  as  *  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,' 
and  1,000/.  personal  allowance  from  the  Imperial  funds. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  Governor,  by  a 
Ministry  of  six  members,  namely,  the  Premier,  the  Colonial 
Hecretary,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  and  the 
Secretary  for  Native  AiFairs.  The  Prime  Minister  receives  an 
allowance  of  1,750/.  a  year  ;  each  of  the  other  Ministers  receives  a 
salary  of  1,500/.  a  year. 
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Area  and  Popnlation. 

Tlie  (kpe  Colony  wa,s  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch,  under 
Van  Riebeek,  about  the  year  1652.  When  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  in  1796,  the  colony  had  extended  east  to  the  Great  Fish 
River.  In  1803,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Netherlands,  but  was  again  occupied  by  British  troops  in  1806. 
►Since  that  time  the  boundary  has  been  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  surrounding  districts. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  70  divisions,  and  its  dependencies 
into  16  districts. 

At  the  census  of  1875  the  colony,  as  then  constituted,  had  an 
area  of  191,416  square  miles  and  a  population  of  720,984 
(236,783  Europeans).  According  to  the  report  of  the  census 
of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  on  the  same  area  is  956,485 
(336,938  Europeans),  showing  an  increase  of  32*50  per  cent, 
during  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of  2*03  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  and  an  increase  in  the  European  popula- 
tion of  42*32  per  cent,  in  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
2*63  per  cent. 

The   following  table  gives  the  area  and  popnlation  of  the  colony  and 
dependencies  according  to  the  census  of  1891  : — 


Area,  Square 

I        MileH       , 


European 


Popnlation  in  1891 

Native  and 
Coloure<l 


Colony  proper     .  ' 

Griqualand  West '  | 

EIa.st  (rriqualand .  i 
Tcmbuland 

Tmnskei     .         .  ( 
Walfish  my 

Total          .  ! 


191,416 

15,197 

7,594 

4,122 

2,552 

430 


336,938 

29,670 

4,150 

5,179 

1,019 

31 


619,547 
53,705 
148,468 
175,236 
152,544 
737 


Total 

956,485 
83,375 
152,618 
180,415 
153,568 
768 


Per 

Square 

Mile 


4  99 

5-47 

20-09 

43-77 

60-16 

1-79 


221,311     i    376,987       1,150,237  |  1,527,224  '      6-89 


1  Griqunland  West  Is  now  incoriK)ratM  in  the  CaiH'  and  constitut4*9  4  of  the  TO  (UviKlons. 
Pondoland,  \%'ith  a  resident  Conunissioner  appointed  by  the  Cape,  has    an 
sti mated  population  of  200,000. 
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The  Transkeian  territories  are  ^uped  under  their  chief  magistrates,  aiul 
are  subject  to  the  *  Native  Territones  Penal  Code.* 

The  capital  of  the  colony.  Cape  Town,  had  a  population  in  18ftl  of  51,083. 
The  population  of  Cape  Town  and  suburbs  is  83,718.  Port  Elizabeth  had 
a  population  of  13,049  in  1875,  23,052  in  1891  ;  Kinilierlcv,  28,643  in  1891  ; 
Iteaconsfield,  10,748  in  1891  ;  Graham's  Town,  6,903  in  1875,  10,436  in 
1891  ;  King  Williams  Town,  5,195  in  1876,  7,193  in  1891  ;  East  London, 
6,858  ;  Graaff  Reinet,  5,913  ;  Stellenbosch,  3,464  ;  Paarl,  7,663  ;  (^eenstown, 
4,057  ;  Uitenhage,  5,297. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  of  Dutch,  German,  and 
French  origin,  mostly  descendants  of  the  ori^nal  settlei-s. 

There  is  no  general  ^stem  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
colony.  In  the  Colonial  Office  5,968  marriages  were  registered  in  1890.  The 
amount  of  immigration  into  Cape  Colony  is  small  ;  from  1873  to  1884  the 
total  num1)e9  of  immigrants  sent  by  the  emigi-ation  agent  in  England  was 
23,337  ;  the  greater  number  being  in  the  year  1882—4,645.  In  1884  it  was  only 
292.  Government  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The  mim])er  of  adult 
arrivals  by  sea  in  1888  was  6,029,  and  departuivs  4,881  ;  hi  1889,  12,329  and 
7,482  respectively,  and  in  1890,  12,483  and  8,178. 

Beligion. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  white  and  coloured,  at  the  last 
eeasus,  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Wesleyans  coming  next 
in  number,  though  most  other  bodies  are  represented.  According  to  an 
incomplete  return  for  1890,  the  numbera  belonging  to  the  leading  churches 
were:— Dutch  Reformed,  192,875  ;  Weslevans,  84,260;  Church  of  England, 
60,145  ;  Independents,  42,844  ;  Presbyterians,  30,289  ;  Moravians,  13,578  ; 
Rhenish  Mission,  14,312  ;  Roman  Catholics,  10,259.  There  were  in  all  672 
main  stations  and  1,871  out-stations,  the  total  number  of  persons  attached  to 
phurches  being  479,413.  There  is  no  State  Church,  but  a  certain  sum  is 
appropriated  annually  for  'religious  worship'  (8,013/.  in  1890-91)  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  ; 
in  1875  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  this  grant, 

InBtrnotion. 

Cape  Colony  has  a  University,  incorporated  1873,  and  granted  a  royal 
charter  in  1877.  It  is  an  examining  body,  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  but 
with  no  attached  teaching  institutions.  There  are  four  collegei*  aided  by 
Government  grants  under  tne  Higher  Education  Act,  each  with  full  staff  of 
professors  and  lecturers  in  the  departments  of  cla«sit«,  mathematics,  and 
physical  sciences.  Number  of  students  in  1889-90,  152  matriculation  ;  57 
B.A.,  and  intermediate  ;  12  for  survey  and  other  professional  work  ;  total  221. 
In  the  1,595  aided  schools  in  1890,'  the  enrolment  was  100,108,  with  a  daily 
attendance  averaging  57,185. 

Government  expenditure  for  1889-90        .         .         .  £129,029 
Local  „  „  ...     116,288 

Proliable  expenditure  by  Government  in  1891-92      .     127,000 

Education  is  not  compulsory.  Of  the  European  population  in  1875,  34*13 
per  cent,  of  males  ana  33*28  of  females  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Attending  the  schools  for  aborigines  in  1887  were  11,839  scholars.  Of  overj- 
100  European  children  of  school-going  age,  it  is  estimated  that  70  are  on  the 
roll  of  some  school. 

1  The  whole  year.  ^  j 
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There  were  69  public  libmrias  in  the  colony  in  1889,  with  an  aggregates  of 
220,536  volume,s.     There  are  72  newspapers  published  in  the  colony. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  hold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the 
AVesteni  Districts  ;  the  judges  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Districts  Court  hold 
sessions  in  Grahamstown,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Eastern  Districts  and 
the  Transkeian  Territories  ;  and  the  judges  assigned  to  the  High  Courts 
hold  sessions  at  Kimberley.  By  Art.  3/90  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
constituted  a  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Africa  Order  in  Council  of  1889. 

There  are  numerous  seats  of  magistracy  and  further  periodical  courts  held 
by  magistrates  at  outlying  villages,  as  well  as  courts  of  special  justices  of  the 
peace.  Under  certain  conditions  appeal  may  be  made  to  thl  Queen  in 
Council.  The  Roman -Dutch  law  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  law  of  the 
colony,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

In  1890  there  were  convicted  l>efore  the  special  J.  P.  Courts,  1,350 
prisonei*s  ;  before  Ma^strates'  C'ourts,  39,572  ;  before  the  Supreme  Courts, 
585.  The  prisoners  m  gaol,  December  31,  1890,  were  1,852  males  and  281 
females,  of  whom  only  about  10  per  cent,  were  whites.  In  1890  the  Cape 
Police  Force  numbered  871,  the  Municipal  Police  Force,  912  ;  and  the  Gaol 
Establishment,  313. 

Pauperism. 

In  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1890j 
there  were  2,128  inmates.  In  1890,  671  persons  received  indoor  i-elief, 
and  an  average  of  339  monthly  received  outdoor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  the  foimer  including  loans, 
the  latter  including  expenditure  under  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as  follows 
during  eAch  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  (ending  June  30)  : — 


Revenue. 
8i»i-vir»M     1    Colonial 

£                   £ 

1,300,539            288,508 
1,473,002            254,080 
1,685,026            257,801 
1,885,493            311,329 
2,291,875     1       319,198 

EXPENDITUR] 

Fines, 

Stores 

issued,  &c. 

1    Taxation 

1,465.235 

.    1,397,701 

,    1,458,608 

1,595,458 

1,774,352 

Loans 

Total 

1886 
1887 
lh88 
1889 
1890 

£ 

91,560 
80,209 
25,250 
43,834 
45.125 

S. 

£ 

128,200 

192,174 

926 

502,000 

l,141,a')7 

£ 
3,224.042 
3,852,832 
3,427,610 
4.388,114 
5,571,907 
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The  total  expenditure  for  1890  included  £400,000  repayment  of  loans. 

The  estimated  expenditure  (under  votes)  for  1891-92  is  put  down  at 
4,216,888/.,  and  the  revenue  at  4,285,660/. 

The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  22,114,169/.  on  January  1,  1891,  besidtw 
1,634,762/.  raised  for  corporate  bodies,  harbour  boards,  but  guaranteed  in 
the  ^neral  revenue.      Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  have  l>een  spent  in 

?ublic  works — upwards  of  thirteen  millions  sterling  on  railways  alone, 
'he  total  value  of  assessed  property  in  the  colony,  excluding  the  *  Trans- 
keian  Territories,'  in  1890  was  returned  at  34,957,879/.  The  value  of  houses 
in  the  same  area  in  1888  is  put  at  16,152,690/. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Divisional  Councils  in  1890  was  139,529/.,  and 
expenditure  128,275/.  The  total  Municipal  revenue  in  1890  wtw  332,171/., 
and  expenditure,  350,353/.  The  total  debt  of  the  Divisional  Councils, 
December  31,  1890,  was  50,044/.,  and  of  the  Municipalities  904,394/. 

Defence. 

The  whole  of  the  ("ape  Peninsula,  in  which  is  the  gi*eat  naval  station  of 
Simon's  Bay,  is  fortitiea  against  foreign  attack  by  a  series  of  forts  and 
latteries.  Here  is  maintained  a  contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  the  im- 
I>erial  military  expenditure  in  1890  amounting  to  126,473/. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colony  a  military  force  is  maintained — the  Cap«: 
Mounted  Riflemen,  819  oflicers  and  men.  By  a  law  passed  in  1878,  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  colony  between  18  and  50  is  subject  to  military 
service  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  colonial  limits.  There  was  besides 
a  body  of  4,798  volunteers  in  1890.  Probable  expenditure  in  1891-92  on 
colonial  defence,  124,000/.  The  Cape  Police,  which  consists  of  41  officers 
and  830  men,  with  609  horses,  is  available  for  defence  purposes  in  case  of 
emergency.  On  the  Cape  and  West  African  station,  a  squadron  of  12  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  is  maintained. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  1890,  1,139  titles  were  issued,  alienating  3,177,591  acres  of  land.  Up 
to  Dec.  31,  1890,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  90,583,280  a<^Tes,  the  quantity 
undisposed  of  being  44,662,503  acres. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1875  (there  are  no  later  statistics) 
was  580,000  acres ;  the  chief  crops  l^eing  wheat,  oats,  maize,  rye,  and 
barley.  Vines  occupied  18,000  acres,  and  yielded  4,484,665  gallons  of  wine. 
In  1890  about  4,680,323  gallons  of  wine  and  1,115,306  of  brandy  and  spirits 
were  made.     The  number  of  vine-stocks  was  88,084,027. 

The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Cape  and  dependencies  in  1890  wsis 
1,983,108  bushels;  barley,  520,205  bushels;  oats,  942,006  bushels;  maize, 
3,107,552  bushels  ;  oat-hay,  96,986,132  lbs.  ;  also  406,259  bushels  of  rye  and 
1,186,795  millet,  844,395  potatoes,  1,371,025  lbs.  of  dried  fruit,  and  4,080,376 
lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  13,523,948  oranges. 

There  were  in  1890  in  the  colony  approximately  1,524,113  heatl  of 
(^ttle,  13,202,779  sheep,  4,567,921  goats,  313,747  horses,  65,631  mules  and 
asses,  and  114,411  (^riches.  The  sheep-farms  of  the  colony  are  often 
of  very  great  extent,  from  3,000  to  15,000  acres  and  upwards  :  those  in 
tillage  are  comparatively  small.  The  graziers  are,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
prietors of  the  farms  which  they  occupy.  At  the  date  of  the  last  census 
(1875)  the  total  number  of  holdings  m  the  colony  was  16,166,  comprising 
83,900,000  acres ;  of  these  10,766,  comprising  upwards  of  60  million  acres, 
were  held  on  qwt-rent.  ,^^^  ^  GoOgk 
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Commerce. 

Customs  duties  are  levied  at  the  Cape  on  a  lai'ge  proportion  of  importsi 
to  the  amount  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  value. 

The  values  of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  of  Cape 
Colony  and  dependencies,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890,  were  as 
follows : — 


!         Year 

Iiiiporte 

Imported 
Merchandise 

ExportH 

Exports  of  Colonial 
Prodaoe 

1 

£              1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1       1886 

3,970,811 

3,665,009 

7,306,538 

i      6,974,746 

1887 

5,771,543     I 

4,906,576 

7,922,957 

i       7,719,385 

,       1888 

7,013,885     ' 

5,458,774 

8,964,449 

8,732,601 

1       1889       ' 

10,841,454 

7,942,506 

9,829,900 

9,405,955 

1890 

10,106,466 

8,470,550 

10,152,979 

i       9,969,105 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  of  Coloni&l 
produce  in  the  five  years  1886-90,  according  to  the  official  Cupe  Returns  : — 


1889 


1800 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool       . 

1,580,432 

1,674,931 

2,181,510 

2,251,375 

2,196,040 

Ostrich  feathers 

546,230 

365,587 

347,792 

365,884 

563,948 

Hides  and  skins 

397,091 

366,660 

373,827 

480,025 

448,781 

Copper  ore 

559,328 

577,053 

856,803 

696,918 

694,356 

Hair  (Angora) . 

232,134 

268,446 

305,362 

351,544 

337,239 

Wine       . 

23,426 

18,928 

19,477 

23,120 

19,537 

(ii-ain,  &c. 

7,960 

18,256 

19,599 

10,042 

12,835 

Diamonds 

3,504,756 

4,242,470 

4,022,379 

4,325,137 

4,162,010 

The  total  value  of  diamonds  exported  from  1867  to  1890  was  52,518,987Z. 

The  principal  imports  are  textile  fabrics,  dress,  &c.,  3,269,5762.  ;  and  food, 
drinks,  &c.,  1,801,700/.  in  1890. 

The  trade  of  the  Cape  (excluding  specie)  was  distributed  as  folloMTs  during 
the  four  years  1887  to  1890  :— 


1887 


1888 


1889 

1890 

£ 

^ 
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i  Exports  . 

Iggj^  j  Imports  . 

i  Exports  . 

1890 /4™I^^  • 

\  Exports  . 


Cape  Town 

£ 
1,900,564 
1,047,980 
2,625,600 
1,407,166 
2,738,566 
2,064,005 


Port 
Nolloth 


Port  Eliza- 
beth 


£  £ 

21,467  2,627,781 

856,454  1,881,057 

25,837  i  3,958,883 

696,951  I  1,970,096 

15,565  3,995,858 

694,355  I  1,998,125 


East  London  |  Mossel  Bay 


777,844 

859,767 
1,129,751 

942,948 
1,502,046 

991,093 


£ 

85,415 

61,339 
186,660 

58,337 
150,909 

53,893 


The  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  diamonds  and  specie)  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the  five  years  1886  to  1890,  ia  returned 
i>y  the  Board  of  Trade  as  follows  :— 


'  £  £  '  £ 

Ewrta  from  '  I 

Colony       .         .   13,985,427   4,182,753   4,552,533 
Imports  of  British 

produce      .         .     2,427,538   3,899,50513,889,820 


1889 


£ 
5,155,680 
5,888,145 


1S90 


£ 

4,970,572 
I 
6,290,963  ! 


In  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  the  exports  of  wool — sheep's  as 
»ell  as  goats' — from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  as 
foflows : — 


Qaantities  \  52,775,653 


Value 


£ 
2,138,513 


1887  1888 

Ibe.  '  lbs. 

55,164,383  ;  69,696,717 


£ 
2,565,475 


lbs.  ;  lb8. 

78,737,162  ;  72,832,937 


3,011,616  I    3,614,031       3,198,879 


Among  the  minor  exports  from  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  are  copper 
OR,  of  the  value  of  373,334/.  ;  feathers,  chiefly  ostrich,  of  the  value  of 
551,0741.  ;  and  skins  and   hides,   of  the  value  of  764,709/.   in  1890.     The 
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Internal  Communications. 

There  are  over  8,000  miles  of  road  in  the  colony.  There  were  lines  of 
Government  railw^  of  a  total  length  of  1,890  miles  in  the  colony  in 
December  1890.  In  1873  there  were  63  miles  ;  in  1880,  882  miles  ;  1883, 
1,089  miles  ;  1884,  1,344  miles.  There  are  also  177  miles  of  private  railways 
in  the  colony,  and  14  of  private  tramways  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
Kimberley.  The  Government  lines  open  for  traffic  at  this  date  belonged  to 
three  systems — the  Western,  from  Capo  Tov^ti  ;  the  Midland,  starting  from 
Port  Elizabeth  (these  systems  now  meet) ;  and  the  Eastern  system,  from 
East  London.  The  capital  expended  on  Government  itdlways  to  the  end 
of  1890  has  been  16,261, 846^.,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  8,604^.  The 
gross  earnings  in  1890  were  1,896,545^.,  and  expenses  1,047,420.  The 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1890  was  3,950,613,  and  tonnage  of  goods, 
620.286Z. 

The  number  of  i)08tal  receptacles  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1890  was 
797  ;  the  revenue  in  1890  amounting  to  250, 806^,  and  the  expenditure  on 
whole  postal  telegraph  service  to  273,003Z.  The  total  number  of  letters 
jK)8ted  in  1890  was  16,703,308,  newspapers  6,898,460,  i^ost  cards  267,878, 
t)ooks  and  sample  packets  3,431,220,  i)arcel8,  609,973. 

The  telegraphs  in  the  colony  comprised  4,640  miles  of  line,  with  268 
oflic4*-s,  at  the  end  of  1890.  The  numlwr  of  messages  sent  was  1,291,984  in 
1890.  The  tclegiaphs  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
781  miles  of  lino  having  been  taken  over  from  the  company  in  1873.  The 
revenue  in  1890  was  72,746Z.  (exclusive  of  64,262/.,  the  value  of  Government 
messages),  and  expenditure  80,968/. 

Banks. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  seven-  banks  under  ti-ust  laws  in 
the  colony  : — 


3l8t  Dec.    I       Capital  j  Paid-up  ,  Reserve  j  Circulation 

_  _  _*  _  I 

£.  \  £,  \             £  I  ij 

1887  5,745,380  1,585,992  I  480,652  '  462,982 

1888  6,001,640  1,710,051  640,939  ,  662,107 

1889  6,583,700  ,  1,762,964  |  804,531  I  1,034,849 

1890  .5,780,610  t  1,558,612  '  850,489  '  740,210 


Assets  and 
LiabUitiea 

£ 

9,724,223 
10,558,736 
11,992,205 

9,221,661 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

MONKY. 

The  coins  in  circulation  within  the  colony  are  exclusively  British.  All 
accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Weights  and  Measurj-^^. 

The  standard  weights  and  measures*  are  British,  with  the  exception  of  the 
land  measure. 

The  general  surface  measure  is  the  old  Amsterdam  Morgen,  reckoned 
equal  to  2*11654  acres.  Some  diffei-ence  of  opinion  existed  formerly  as  to- 
the  exact  eiiuivalents  of  the  shortest  land  measure,  the  foot,  but  it  was  in 
1858  officially  settled  that  1,000  Cai>e  feet  were  equal  to  1,033  British 
imperial  feet. 

AgeiU-Ocibcral  of  Cape  Colony  in  Great  Britain, — Sir  Charles  Mills, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  apiwinted  in  1882. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  fieferenoe  conoeniing  the 
Cape  Colony. 

1.  Official  PnBLicATioNs. 

Blue-liook  on  Native  Affairs,  1890.    Cape  Town,  1891. 

Tb«  various  Blue-books  andC  orrespoudeuce  relating  to  the  Cajie  anil  South  AfVica 
gt-nerallv,  publishe<l  at  intervals  l»y  the  Home  (lovemment. 

Cap<»'of  Good  Hope  Statistical  Register  for  1889.    Cape  Town,  IfiOO. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Civil  Service  List.    Cape  Town,  1891. 

Censos  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1891.  Preliminary  Report,  of  Director. 
Cape  Town,  1891. 

Colonial  Office  List.    London,  1891. 

Educational  Statistics  to  illustrate  the  Progress  of  the  Aided  School  System.  Cape 
Town,  1885. 

Financial  Statement  tor  1891-92.    Cape  Town.  1891. 

Official  Handbook.  History,  Productions,  and  Resources  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cape  Town,  1887. 

Reports  of  the  various  Govenunent  Departments  foi  189(».    Cape  Town,  1891. 

Report  of  Select  Conunitt^  on  Colonial  Agriculture  and  Industries.    Cape  Town,  188S. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonies  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
.torn.    No.  XXVIII.    8.    London,  1891. 

Trafleof  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of 
the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the 
Tear. 1890.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Public ations. 

Anderson  <C.  J.),  Not«s  of  Travel  in  South  Africa.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd.  8.  London, 
l!t7:>. 

.Vrgus  Annual  and  South  AfHcan  Directory  for  1891.    Cape  Town,  1891. 

Chaae  (Hon.  John  Centlivres)  and  Wilmot  (A.),  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    8.    T^ondon,  1870. 

Cheuon  (F.  W.),  The  Dutch  Republics  of  South  AfHca.    8.    London,  1871. 

Fritteh  (Dr.  Gust).  Die  Eingeborenen  Sl\d-Afrika's  ethnographisch  nnd  anatomisch 
l-»si»liTieben.    4.     Breslau,  1872. 

Froude  (J.  A.),  Oocana.    London,  1886. 

GrfweU  (W.X  Our  South  AfHcan  Empire.    2  vols.    London,  1885. 

Hall  (H.),  Manual  of  South  African  Geography.    2nd  ed.    8.    Cape  Town,  1866. 

Holub  (Dr.  EmilX  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa.    Tjondon,  1881. 

Johmttnn  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1878. 

Maekenait  (John),  Austral  Africa ;  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Meidingtr  (H.X  Die  sUdafrikanischen  Colonien  Englands,  und  die  Preistaaten  der 
liollkndischen  Bopreu  in  ihren  jetzigen  Zustiinden.    8.    PrankfUrt,  1861. 

SohU  (John),  South  Africa,  Past  and  Present.    Cape  Town,  1878. 

lifthU  (John),  The  Cape  and  South  Africa.    Cape  Town,  1878. 

Silver  (8.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Diamond  Fields,  &c    8.    London,  1880. 

Silver  (8.  W.),  Handbook  to  the  Transvaal.    8.    London,  1877. 

SUUkam  (F.  R.X  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  1881. 

Tkeai  (G.  M.X  History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.    London,  1887. 

Theal  (Q.  M.).  South  African  History  and  Geography.    Ixmdon,  1878. 

TroUope  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Wilmot  (G.X  An  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cap*?  of  Goo<l 
Horw*.    8.    London,  1863. 


Gambia.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Clold  Coast.    See  West  African  (Jolonier. 
Lagos.     See  West  African  Colonies. 
Matabeleland.    See  Zambezta,  British. 
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EAST  AEBICA,  BKITISH  (I.B.E.A.). 

The  strip  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  extending  from  the  nortliern  limit  of  German 
influence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uiiibe  to  the  Ozi  River,  inchuling  Kau  and 
Kipini,  was  in  1888  ceded  by  the  Sultan  for  lifty  yeare  to  the  Imperial 
Bntish  East  Africa  Company,  the  initials  of  whi«?h  fonn  the  name  IbeOy  used 
to  designate  the  ten-itorj'.  By  a  second  concession,  grantetl  in  1889,  the 
Sultan  ceded  to  the  Company  all  his  towns  and  possessions  north  of  Kipini, 
all  the  islands  on  the  coast  and  in  Manda  Bay,  and  the  ports  of  Kismajni, 
Brava,  Merka,  Magadisho,  Warsheik,  and  MarotL 

An  agreement  was  raatle  in  1889  by  the  Company  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  the  transfer  to  the  latter  of  the  ports  north  of  Kismayu,  and  the 
Sultan  has  (1891)  granted  all  his  territory  from  the  Umbe  to  the  Juba, 
including  the  port  of  Kismayu,  to  the  British  East  Africa  Company  in  per- 
jietuity,  for  an  annual  payment  of  80,000  dollars.  The  total  length  of  coast 
subject  to  the  Company  is  about  400  miles. 

By  the  Anglo-Gennan  Agreements  of  November  1,  1886,  and  July  1, 
1890,  the  soutnem  boundary  of  British  East  Africa  extends  in  a  nortli- 
west  direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Umbe, 
going  round  by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro,  to  where  the  1st  parallel  of  K. 
latitude  reaches  Lake  Victoria.  Thence  across  the  lake  and  westwards  on  the 
same  parallel  to  the  boundaiy  of  the  Congo  Fi-ee  State,  deflecting  southwanl» 
to  include  Mount  Mfumbiix).  To  the  north,  the  British  sphere  is  boundetl  by 
the  River  Juba  ;  it  ascends  that  river  to  6°  N.  latitude,  following  that  parallel 
as  far  as  35^  E.  longitude,  this  meridian  forming  the  boundary  between  tlie 
Britlsli  and  Italian  sphei*es  of  influence  up  to  the  Blue  Nile,  and  is  conter- 
minous with  the  sphere  of  Italian  influence  in  Gallalaud  and  Abyssinia  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  figypt.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  CoUjgo  Free  State 
and  the  western  watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  This  inehides 
Witu  and  all  the  German  claims  on  the  coast  to  the  north  (cedeil  by  Germany 
in  1890),  and  the  islands  of  Patta  and  Manda.  It  includes  Uganda,  Usoga, 
Unyoro,  Ankori,  Mpororo,  Koko,  part  of  Ruanda,  the  Equatorial  Province 
(Emin  Pasha's),  part  of  Kordofan  and  Darfiu*,  and  a  large  part  of  Somaliland. 
Tlie  total  area  thus  embraced  probably  extends  to  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  the  native  chiefs  between  the  coast  and  the 
lake,  and  also  with  the  King  of  Uganda  and  chiefs  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
and  quite  recently  with  the  Somali  tribes  occupying  the  interior  between  the 
JuImi  and  Tana,  whereby  commercial  access  to  the  Galla  country  is  for  the  first 
time  opened. 

The  Company  holds  a  royal  charter,  dated  September  8,  1888,  and  it 
has  now  organised  the  administration  of  its  territory  on  the  lines  of  the  £ast 
India  Company.  The  Company's  capital  is  2,000,000/.  sterling,  of  w^hieii 
1,000,0002.  was  offered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  ports  are  Wanga,  Mombasa,  Malindi,  Mambrui,  Lanin,  and 
Kismayu. 

The  customs  revenue  realised  in  1888  |36,000  ;  in  1889  it  was  $56,000,  a 
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built  at  Mombasa,  and  the  appearance  of  the  place  has  beeu  greatly  improved. 
A  large  body  of  Indian  sappers  and  miners  assist  in  carrying  out  these, 
improTenients. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has  recently  oonnecte<l  Moml>asa  by 
;njhniarine  cable  witli  Zanzilmr,  and  the  East  Africa  C-omiiauy  has  constructiMl 
a  te!«rraph  Hue  connecting  the  ('omi»any*s  coast  |)orts  with  Mondtasa.  This 
line  Is  now  Itelng  continued  to  Lamu  vid  Gollianti  (Tana  River)  and  Witn. 
A  snrrey  is  being  made  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  over  500 
wili-s  long  from  the  coast  at  Mombasa  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  whicii  it  is  expected 
H(T  Majesty's  Government  w^Ul  assist  to  construct  in  pursuance  of  their 
•l^^larations  at  the  recent  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  resources  of  the  densely  populated  interior  will  at  the  same 
time  be  opened  up  to  trade.  The  coastal  section  of  the  railway  has  already 
been  constnicted  by  the  Company,  and  materials  and  rolling  stock  are  on  the 
^roiuhl  for  an  additional  fifty  miles. 

The  Company  has  a  lar^  armed  force,  consisting  of  200  Soudanese,  many 
of  whom  served  with  Emm  Pasha,  200  Indian  Sikhs,  and  a  large  body  of 
local  levies,  all  officered  by  English  army  officers.  A  line  of  forts  is  being 
<*oiigtrocted  along  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  railway,  at  which  supplies 
will  be  storecL     Koads  are  also  being  cleared  along  the  principal  trade  routes. 

Slavery  is  being  gradually  abolished,  and  the  native  chiefs  and  people  are 
«fttling  down  to  husbandry  and  other  peaceful  pursuits  under  the  Company's 
mle.    They  now  recognise  the  Company  as  their  lawful  ruler. 

The  country  is  being  i>eaceably  opened  up  by  exploring  caravans  canying 
ciade  goods.  An  expedition  has  penetrate<i  recently  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
anti  I^anda,  where  it  has  met  with  a  veiy  friendly  reception  from  the  natives 
lad  made  treaties  with  them.  The  most  advanced  permanent  posts  occupied 
by  Europeans  are  situated  at  Machakos,  250  miles  inland,  on  a  healthy 
^lubrious  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  Mengo,  the  capital  of 
the  idngdom  of  Uganda.  The  River  Tana  has  been  navigated  oy  the  Company's 
-lera-wheel  steamer  *  Kenia '  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  as  far  as  Baza. 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Mombasa.     The  administrator  of  the  Govem- 
:n^Qt  is  Ernest  J.  L.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  late  Her  Majesty's  Vice-ConsiU  at  Zanzibar. 
FmndeiU  of  the  Company. — Sir  William  Mackinnon,  Bart.,  CLE. 

References. 
Travel*  of  Speke  and  Grant,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Stanley. 
Thomson  (J-X  Masailand. 

Reclos,  Universal  Oeomphy,  English  Edition,  vols.  x.  and  xiL 
Renr.  R.  P.  Ashe,  Two  Kings  of  Uganda.    1889. 

Her.  B.  F.  Clarke,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  AfHoan  Slave  Trade,    1RR9. 
The  Annnal  ReporU  of  the  Company. 
White  (A-  Silva),  The  Development  of  Africa.    London,  1890. 
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General,  aud  the  Auditor-General,  and  two  elected  members  of  the  Council  ol 
.Government  are  ez-officio  members.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Government, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  twenty-seven  members,  ten  bein^  elected,  eight 
ex-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  official  councillors 
comprise  the  five  Executive  members,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Protector 
of  Immigrants,  and  the  Surveyor-General.  The  constitution  was  altered  by 
letters  patent  dated  September  16,  1885,  which  introduced  an  elective  element 
into  the  Legislature.  Under  a  moderate  franchise  ten  members  are  now 
elected,  one  for  each  of  the  following  districts : — Moka,  Plaines  Wilhenis, 
Grand  Port,  Flacq,  Savanne,  Rivifei-e  Noire,  Pamplemousses,  Riviere  dn 
Rempart ;  and  two  for  Port  Louis. 

Oovemor  of  Mauritius. — Sir  Charles  Cameron  Lees,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed 
1889.  The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  60,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 13,500  rupees  per  annum. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  ot 
Madagascar,  comprises  an  area  of  705  English  square  miles. 

The  Seychelles  group,  Rodrigues,  and  the  Chagos  Islands  are  the  principal 
dependencies  of  Mauritius.  Total  area  of  dependencies,  172  square  mifps. 
Mah^,  the  most  important  of  the  Seychelles  group,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of 
940  miles  from  Mauritius. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Mauritius,  according 
to  the  census  taken  in  1881  : — 


Male 


Total  of  resident  population         .         .      208,655 
Military  in  Port  Louis  and  <»l.sowhoro   .  880 

Crews  of  mercantile  shipping       .         .   '  525 


Total  of  population      .         .      209,560 


Population  1881 

Female  Total 

151,219     '    359,874 
56     i  436 

12     I  .587 

151,287        360,847 


The  population   on   the   Ist  of   January,    1891,  was  : — Males,   211,3^5  ; 
females,  166,621  ;  total,  377,986.     Of  this  number.  258.985  belonared  to  rh^ 
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Primary  education  is  conducted  partly  in  government,  and  partly  in  State- 
aided  schools,  148  in  1890.  The  total  government  expenditure  on  education 
ia  1890,  including  the  Koyal  College,  was  422,299  rupees.  In  1890  the 
average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  primary  schools  was  15,748,  and  the 
average  attendance  9,636.  At  the  Royal  College  in  1890  the  attendance  was 
187,  and  at  the  Royal  College  schools,  288. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1890  was  16,173, 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court,  101. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of  the  years  from  1886 
to  1890  were  as  follows  : — 


I 


1887 


I 


Revenue . 
Expenditure 


'      Rupees  Rupees 

7,229,973     6,858,919 
I  8,390,054  '  7,985,909 


Rupees 
8,574,058 
7,771,679 


Rupees 
8,744,802 
8,558,332 


1800 


Rupees 
7,774,774 
7,705,311 


The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  as  follows  : — 


Customs  dues  . 
Licences  and  permits 
I  Railway  traffic 


Rupees 
2,826,094 
1,958,288 
1,477,448 


Rupees 
2,088,452 
1,913.466 
1,434,849 


Rupees 
2,568,677 
1,869,415 
1,533,770 


1889 

Rupees 
2,412,876 
2,140,176 
1,801,213 


Rupees 
2,670,420 
2,1412,917 
1,575,888 


The  whole   debenture  debt  of  the  colony  in  1890  was: — Government 
Debenture  Debt,  776,149/.  ;  Poor  Law  Commission,  5,0001, 
The  municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  was  153,420Z. 

Defence. 

The  harbour  of  St.  Louis  is  defended  by  Fort  Adelaide  and  Fort  (leorgc 
The  troops  in  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1891  numbered  626  (37  officers 
and  589  men).  The  total  military  expenditure  for  1890  was  50,769/.,  of 
which  about  one-half  was  paid  by  the  colony. 


Commerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  (ex- 
clusive of  specie  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1886  to  1890  :— 


Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Rupees 
23,946,967 
23,434,100 
15,341,202 
15,612,066 
16,375,377 

Rupees 
32,383,399 
35,998,056 
22,291,978 
32,806,315 
26,962,930 

T 
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The  exports  from  the  colony  comprise,  as  staple  article,  unrefined  sugar 
23,630,809  rupees  in  1890,  and,  besides,  rum,  318,509  rupees ;  vanilla, 
235,536  rupees  ;  aloe  fibre,  623,725  rupees  ;  coco-nut  oil,  314,850  i-upees.  A  large 
portion  of  the  trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  of  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  India. 

The  commei-cial  intei-course  of  Mauritius  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  atx;ording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  : — 


I 


1886 

£ 
309,571 
260,867 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890   j 

£ 
165,082 
284,970 

£ 
275,546 
253,928 

£ 
421,587 
800,698 

£   ' 
264,900 
320,326 

£xi)ortB  firom  Hanritius 
Imports  of  British  Produce  . 


The  staple  article  of  export  from  Mauritius  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
unrefined  sugar,  the  value  being  57,498/.  in  1887  ;  173,872/.  in  1888 ; 
294,311/.  in  1889  ;  and  157,687/.  in  1890.  The  other  exports  comprise  drug>^ 
of  the  value  of  15,426/.  ;  hemp  and  other  fibres,  58,173/.  ;  coco-nut  oil, 
2,060/.  ;  caoutchouc,  4,728/.  The  British  imports  in  1890  consisted  princi- 
pally of  cotton  good^,  value  75,943/.  ;  coals,  36,934/.  ;  machinery,  18,846/.  ; 
iron,  42,847/.  ;  manure,  17,166/.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  14,700/.  ;  beer 
and  ale,  8,166/. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1890  was  456  of  343,302  tons,  and 
cleared  463  of  346,320  tons. 

The  colony  has  two  lines  of  railways  with  two  branches,  of  a  total  length 
of  92  miles,  the  revenue  from  which  in  1890  was  1,575,889  rupees,  and 
expenditure  1,106,304  rupees. 

There  exists  a  complete  system  of  telegiaphs  throughout  the  island  of 
Mauritius.  The  number  of  letters,  postcards,  and  newspapers  which  passed 
through  the  post  office  in  1889  was  2,312,086. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  standard  coin  of  Mauritius  is  the  Indian  rupee,  with  its  subdivisions. 
All  accounts  are  kept  in  rupees. 

The  metric  system  decreed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1871  came 
into  force  in  Mauritius  on  May  1,  1878. 


Dependencies. 

Skychelles.— Population,  January  1890,  16,162  (8,198  males,  7,964 
females).  Revenue  1889,  200,096  rupees  ;  expenditure,  169,083  iiipees  ; 
imports,  570,990  rupees;  exports,  653,102  mpees.  Principal  exporl.s : 
coco-nut  oil,  soap,  vanilla,  tortoise-shell.  Ships  entered  1888,  81,  incbuUng 
17  men-of-war.  There  are  24  Government  schools,  with  l,72t  pupils. 
Revenue  in  1890,  9,187  rupees  ;  expenditure,  31,414  ruiHjes. 

RuDUi(;uE«  (under  a  C'ivil  Commissioner). — 18  miles  long,  7  broml. 
Population,  January  1890,  1,978  (1,106  males,  872  females)  ;  revenue,  1889. 
11,286  rupees  ;  expenditure,  38,314  rupees  ;  imports,  89,187  rupees  ;  exports, 
88,204  rupees. 
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Other  dependencies  are  the  St.  Brandon  or  Oargados  Islands,  between 
16'  50'  and  W  20'  S.  lat,  and  56**  26'  and  59"  41'  E.  long.,  mostljr  sand- 
banks ;  the  Oil  Islands,  including  the  Chagos  Islands,  the  Trois  Freres,  or 
Eafle  Islands,  and  the  Cosmoledo  Islands,  oetween  6"  40'  and  9**  40'  S.  lat., 
and  72**  22'  and  47"  48'  E.  long.  There  are  besides  the  detached  islands  of 
Assumption,  Aldabra,  Glorioso,  St  Paul,  and  Amsterdam,  none  of  them 
permanently  uninhabited. 

Die^o  Garcia,  the  largest  of  the  Chagos  group,  in  7"  S.  lat.,  72''-73**  E. 
long.,  IS  12}  miles  long,  6^  miles  vride,  with  700  inhabitants,  a  large  pro- 
portion ne^ro  labourers  from  Mauritius.  It  is  an  important  coaling  station. 
50,000  gallons  of  coco-nut  oil  exported  annually. 

Statutical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conceniing  If  anritias. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Aouual  Statemeut  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  PossessionB  in  the  Tear  1889.    Imp.  4.    Loudon,  1890. 

Colonial  Office  List.    1890. 

Correspondeuoe  on  ecclesiastical  and  educational  questions  in  Mauritius.    London,  1884. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Coimcil  of  Govemiuent  of  Mauri tiiis. 
London,  1884. 

Despatch  of  Governor  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  enclosing  Report  of  Mr.  U.  N.  D.  Beyts, 
C.M.Q.,  in  '  Papers  relating  to  H.M.'s  Colonial  Possessions.'    London,  1885. 

Report  on  Blue  Book  for  1889. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  year  flnom  1874  to  1889.    No.  XXVII.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

DeeotUr  (N.)  Geogiaphie  de  Maurice  et  de  ses  Dependances.    Mauritius,  1891. 
FUm^ng  (M.),  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France.    8.    London,  186*2. 
Iforiia  (R.  Montgomery),  The  British  Possessions  in  Africa.    Vol.  iv.    History  of  the 
British  Colonies.    8.    London,  1834. 

The  Mauritius  Almanac  for  1890.    Mauritius,  1890. 
The  Mauritius  Civil  List  for  1890.    Mauritius,  1890. 

HATAL. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The  colony  of  Natal,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  settlement,  was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  colony 
under  the  British  Crown,  represented  first  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  since  1882  by  a  Governor.  Under  the  charter  of 
constitution  granted  in  1856,  and  modified  in  1875  and  1879,  the 
Governor  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  colony  by  an 
Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council.  The  Executive  Council  is 
composed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  senior  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  the  Colonial  Engineer, 
the  General  Manager,  Natal  Government  Railways  (who  does  not 
hold  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council),  and  two  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  from  among  the  Deputies  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  Legislative  Council,  under  an  Act  which 
received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1883,  consists  of  thirty  (increased 
to  thirty-one  by  the  addition  of  one  member  by  Lajy  No.  ,6  of 
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1889)  members,  seven  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  others  elected  by  the  counties  and  boroughs,  electors  being 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value  of 
50/.,  or  renting  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  who 
(having  resided  three  years  in  the  colony)  have  an  income  of  96/. 
per  annum,  imclusive  of  allowances.     Electors  (1889),  8,834. 

Governor  qf  Natal— Sir  Charles  B.  H.  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Natal,  1877  ;  acted  as  Governor  in  1881,  1882,  and  1885-6  ; 
Governor  of  Fiji,  1886 ;  of  Leeward  Islands,  1888.  Appointed  to  Natal, 
1889.     He  is  also  Governor  of  Zuloland. 

The  6k>vemor  has  a  salary  of  4,000Z.  per  annum. . 

Area  and  Population. 

The  colony  has  an  estimated  area  of  about  20,460  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  about  200  miles.  But  the  extent  of  some  of  the  districts  is  all  but 
unknown.     The  colony  is  divided  into  19  Magisterial  Districts. 

The  European  population  has  more  than  doubled  since  1879.  The  returns 
of  the  total  population  (1879  and  1891)  were  : — 


1891 


Europeans  . 

Indians 

Kaffirs 

Grand  total 


46,788 

41,142 

455,983 

543,913 


1879 

22,654 

16,999 

319,984 

361,587 


Population  of  the  borough  of  Durban,  July  31,  1891,  25,512  ;  and  ol 
Pietei-maritzburg,  July  31,  1891,  17,600. 

Between  the  years  1878  and  1890,  6,616  pei-sons  wci-e  intimluced  into  tlic 
colony  by  assisted  emigration  ;  of  these  1,022  were  sent  out  during  the  latter  year. 

Both  **Frce"  and  "Assisted"  passages  are  granted  by  the  Govemnient 
through  its  **  Land  and  Immigration  Boartl,"  the  former  to  domestic  servants 
and  fanners  taking  up  selected  lands,  and  the  latter  to  artisans  and  othei-b 
nominated  by  resident  employers. 

Trmtrnptinii. 
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There  are  77  schools  for  natives,  with  a  total  attendance  of  4,026,  which 
received  in  1890  grants  in  aid ;  and  25  schools  for  the  children  of  Indians, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  2,141  in  1890,  and  for  which  a  grant  of  1,616^. 
was  voted. 

Finance. 

The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  the  years  from  1886 
to  1890  were  as  follows  :— 


Tew 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

1886            1 

600,177 

717,4141 

1887            1 

816,680 

689,672* 

1888            ' 

990,614 

781,326 

1889 

1,327,105 

1,146,079 

1890 

1,422,688 

1,828,468 

1  Exclusive  of  expenditure  from  Loan  Pundt £57,010 

5  Gxcloiive  of  following  expenditure  :•— 

Omversion  of  I(«nii £16,251 

Expenditure  fhmi  Luau  PnudM       .        .  72,270 

£88,r,21 

KaiU-ay  rucfijits  and  ordinary  cxpenditui-e  arc  included  in  the  foivgoin^,' 
statement. 

The  following  are  the  printipal  items  of  ordinary  revenue,  1890: — Rail- 
ways, 686, 119/.  ;  customs,  336,821/.  ;  excise,  21,935/.  ;  land  sales,  41,777/.  ; 
mails,  45,957/.  ;  telegraphs,  17,572/.  ;  stamps  and  licences,  25,^65/.  ;  native 
hut  tax,  76,610/. 

The  principal  items  of  eximnditure  (1890)  are  :  Railways,  622,173/.  ; 
education,  40,952/.  ;  puhlic  works,  86,274/.  ;  defence,  53,801/.  Total  loan 
expenditure,  1,166,315/. 

The  Public  Debt  on  December  31,  1890,  was  5,060,354/. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  body  of  mounted  police  numbering  259,  and  of  volunteers  1,745, 
including  89  naval  defence  corps.  The  cost  of  the  mounted  police  force  for 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1891,  was  40,915/.,  and  the  colony  contributed 
18,747/.  to  the  expense  of  tlie  volunteers  during  the  same  period. 

Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  2,250,000  acres  have  been  set  a^iart  for 
Native  occupation,  8,250,000  acres  have  lieen  awiuired  by  gi-ant  from  the 
Crown  by  Europeans,  750,000  acres  have  been  sold  on  deferred  payments, 
700,000  acres  are  held  on  lease  for  grazing  purposes,  and  al)out  1,000,000  acres 
remain  unalienated  from  the  Crown.  Of  the  total  area  in  1890  83,826  were 
under  cultivation  by  Europeans,  the  leading  crop  for  i'xj>ort  l)oing  sugar 
(produce,  1890,  11,652  tons),  though  large  ([uantities  of  maize,  wheat,  oast, 
and  other  cereal  and  green  crops  are  grown.  Tea-planting  has  been  recently 
introduced,  1,765  acres  being  under  tea  in  1890,  the  yield  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1890,  l>eing  about  281,710  lbs.  Estunated  total  number  of  aores 
under  cultivation  by  Natives,  325,889. 
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Of  live  stock  owned  by  Europeans^  in  1890  there  were  141,615  hcnued 
cattle,  65,^01  angora  goats,  575,655  sheep,  and  27,784  horses ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  Native  population  in  1890,  there  were  543,084  homed  cattle, 
268,369  goats,  33,292  sheep,  not  wool-bearing,  and  32,142  horses. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  Colony,  which  are  of  large  extent,  are  now  in  direct 
communication  with  the  seaport  of  Durban.  The  output  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1891,  was  93,551  tons.  The  advantages  accruing  to  tne  Colony 
from  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  industry  will  be  considerable,  but 
they  depend  in  gi'eat  measure  on  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  rich  beds  of  iron  ore  which  have  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony. 


Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  has  been  as  follows  : 


Year 

Importe 

Exports 

1850 

111,015 

17,109 

1860 

354,987 

139,698 

1870 

429,527 

882,779 

1880 

2,336,584 

890,874 

1886 

1,331,115 

960,290 

1887 

2,263,920 

1,056,959 

1888 

2,890,468 

1,417,871 

1889 

4,527,015 

1,656,318 

1890 

4,417,085 

1,379,657 

About  72  per  cent  of  the  impoi-ts  are  from  Great  Britain,  and  89  per  cent. 
of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Natal  returns.  Amongst  the 
particulars  of  imports  during  1890  were  :  apparel  and  slops,  369,828^.  ;  haber- 
dashery, 345,643/.  ;  flour  and  grain,  180,054Z.  ;  woollens,  132,045/.  ;  cottons, 
92,243/.  ;  machinery,  215,015/.  ;  iron  and  iron  goods,  374,811/.  ;  leather  goods 
and  saddlery,  235,511/.  ;  ale  and  beer,  wines  and  spirits,  205,541/. 

The  principal  items  of  export  1890  were  :  arrowroot,  66/.  ;  angora  hair, 
18,357/.  ;  hides,  59,956/.  ;  skins,  13,246/.  ;  unrefined  sugar,  18,491/.  ;  sheep's 
wool,  725,118/.  ;  maize,  1,054/.  ;  spirits  (rum)  2,297/.  ;  gold  in  dust  and  bajs, 
1890,  358,661/. 

Of  the  total  value  of  exports,  872,870/.  i-epresented  the  produce  of  the 
Colony. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Natal 
accoitliiig  to  the  Boaixl  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


Ex]K)rU(  ft-oiu  Natal 
Iiuitorts  of  British 
produce     . 


1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

044,977 

623,720 

086,838 

902,183 

1,049,323 

986,599 

870,694 

1,690,430 

1888 


1,087,128  i 


1890 


902,170    1,126,040 


2,024,803  I  3,064,030  '  2,887,201  • 
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The  wool  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  in  value  to  949,6312.  in  1890  ; 
hides,  85,895/.  ;  raw  sugar,  40,6882.  in  1881,  40,3072.  in  1885,  22,5632.  in 
1887,  32,3702.  in  1889,  7,1892.  in  1890.  Many  of  the  exports  of  the  Colony, 
particularly  wool,  come  from  the  neighbouring  Dutch  Republics,  which  also 
absorb  one-third  of  the  imports. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  import  into  Natal  in  1890  were  apparel  and 
haberdasherv,  475,8312.  ;  cottons,  144,7972.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought, 
370,0962.  ;  leather  and  saddlery,  218,3892.  ;  machinery,  222,7882.  ;  woollens, 
148,4312.  ;  iron  and  steel  wares,  55,7262.  ;  spirits,  33,3432.  ;  beer  and  ale, 
46,4702. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1890,  538  vessels  of  514,262  tons  entered,  and  551  of  521,747  tons 
cleared.  Of  the  former,  71  of  57,326  tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  240  of  325,934  tons  from  Cape  Colony.  Of  the  latter,  29  of  32,867  tons 
were  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  210  of  271,997  tons  for  the  Cape  Colony. 

There  are  339J  miles  of  railway  open,  all  constructed  and  worked  by  the 
Government  with  the  exception  of  tne  Dundee  Branch  (7i  miles  in  length) 
which  was  constructed  by  the  Dundee  (Natal)  Coal  Company,  but  is  worked  by 
the  Natal  Government  and  will  ultimately  be  absorbed  mto  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment Railway  System. 

The  main  line  extends  from  the  Port  of  Durban  to  Pietermaritzburg  (the 
capital  of  the  Colony,  73  miles  inland),  and  from  thence  to  Charlestown,  on 
the  border  of  the  South  African  Republic  306  miles  distant  from  the  Port.  A 
branch  line  extends  northwards  from  Durban  to  Verulam,  19|  miles,  and 
another  from  South  (Joast  Junction  to  Isipiugo,  6}  miles.  A  branch  to  Har- 
rismith  from  the  main  line  at  the  190i  mile  post  is  in  course  of  oonstraction, 
and  the  first  section  to  Van  Reenen's,  the  border  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  opened  for  passenger  traffic  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1891.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  railways  was,  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1890,  3,650,9502.  The  receipts  in  1889  were  535,2602.,  and  the 
expenditure  303,2472.,  and  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th  June,  1891,  the 
receipts  were  555,7902.  is.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  386,7272.  17».  lOrf.  The 
net  receipts  for  the  latter  period  were  equal  to  42.  12*.  7rf.  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  expended  upon  open  lines. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  fieference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annals  of  Natal,  U9b  to  1845,  by  Jolui  Bird,  late  ot  Civil  Service  of  Natal.  Published 
by  saoctioii  tif  the  Colonial  Government    Pietermarit«burg,  1888-90. 

Colonial  Olflce  List     1891. 

Cifrrespondence  relating  tu  the  i»roiK>sal  tf>  establitth  respounible  government  in  Natal. 
[C.  W87J.     Folio.     Umdmi,  1891. 

Natal  Blue-book  for  1890-91.     Weterniaritzbiirg,  1891. 

Natal  Official  Handbook  to  the  Colonial  ami  Indian  Exhibition.     London,  1880. 

?€•££  (Walter),  Our  Colony  of  Natal.  Published  by  penniHsiou  of  the  Natal  Govern- 
nicdt.     I^mdon,  1884. 

fiiu«eU(R.>,  Natal,  the  Land  and  itH  Story. 

Statistics  of  Natal,  in  'Statistical  xVbstract  for  theHwcral  colonial  and  other  ]K)ssession8 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1876  U)  1891.'    No.  XX VII I.    8.    Loudon,  1891. 

Trade  of  Natal  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  ^e  year  1890.'  Imp.  4.  London, 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Brooks  (Henry),  Natal :  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Colony.    8.    London,  1887. 

£>unn(E.  J.),  Notes  on  the  Diamond  Fields.    8.    Cape  Town,  1871. 

Elton  (Capt),  Special  Reports  upon  the  Gold  Field  at  Harabastadt  and  upon  the  Trans- 
vaal Jlepublic.    8.    Durban,  1872. 

Frit$eh  (Dr.  Gust,),  Die  Elngeborenem  SUd-AiHka's  etlinographisch  und  anatomisch  bc- 
schrieben.    4.    Breslau,  1872. 

GiUmore  (Parker),  The  Great  Thirst  Land.  A  Ride  through  Natal,  Orange  Free  State, 
Transvaal,  and  Kalahari  Desert    &    London,  1878. 

Hall  (H.),  Manual  of  South  African  Ge<»raphy.    8.    Capetown.  1866. 

Natal  Almanack,  Directory  and  Yearly  Register.    Pietermaritxburg,  1891. 

Pay  ton  (Ch.  A.),  The  Diamond  Diggings  of  South  Africa.    8.    London,  1872. 

Robinson  (John).  Notes  qn  Natal.    8.    Durban,  1872. 

SUver  (8.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Diauiond 
IMelds,  Ac    8.    London,  1891. 

Statham  (F.  R),  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  1882. 

TroUope  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    9.    London,  1878. 


NIGEB  TEBBITOBIES. 

These  are  governed  by  the  Royal  Niger  CJompany,  under  a  diarter  issiie^l 
on  July  10,  1886.  Its  nominal  capital  of  1,000,000/.  is  fully  subsciibed,  and 
it  has  iK)wers  to  increase  indefinitely.  Its  foundation  dates  from  1882,  when 
it  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The  National  African  Company,  Limiteil, 
Avith  the  object  of  obtaining  these  regions  for  Great  Britain.  This  was  effected 
in  1884,  1885,  and  1886  by  means  of  about  300  treaties  with  native  States  and 
trilws,  including  the  territories  of  Sokoto  and  Borgu. 

According  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  August  6,  1890,  the  limit 
l»etween  the  British  and  French  spheres  on  the  Niger  is  a  line  from  Say,  on 
the  Niger,  to  Barrawa  on  Lake  Chad,  '  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprise 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Niger  CJompany  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sokoto,  the  line  to  l)e  detenuined  by  Commissioners  to  1^  appointed,  and  >»y 
the  Anglo-Gennan  agi-eement  of  July  and  August  1886,  the  limit  between  the 
IMtish  and  Geiman  spheres  of  influence  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  }>oint  on  the 
CiXMis  River,  '*  about  d""  8'  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  marked  *  Rapids  *  on 
the  English  admiralty  chart,"  to  such  a  point  on  the  river  Benue  to  the  east 
of  Yola,  as  may  l)e  found  on  examination  to  be  practically  suited  for  the 
demarcation  of  a  boundary.  Total  area  of  Niger  Territories  and  tlie  regions 
secured  to  the  Company's  influence  by  the  above  Anglo-French  Agreement 
is  estimatetl  at  500, 000  wjuare  miles ;  jjopiUation  variously  estimated  from 
20,000,000  to  35,000,000. 

At  present  the  empire  of  Sokoto  (attached  l>y  treaty  to  the  Royal  Niger 
(Jompany)  is  the  largest,  the  most  populous,  and  extensive  in  the  whole  of  the 
Sudan.  The  king  of  Gando,  in  the  middle  Niger  Valley,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Fidah  chiefe,  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Sokoto.  The 
reigning  sovei*eign  has  irrevocably  confeiTed  on  the  Royal  Niger  Company  full 
sovereign  [lower  throughout  a  large  part  of  his  dominions,  and  complete  juris- 
diction, civil,  criminal,  and  fiscal,  over  non-natives  throughout  the  remainder. 
Sokoto  and  Gando  together  cover  an  area  of  219,500  square  miles,  with  a 
lK)pidation  of  15,000,000.  The  empire,  which  is  conterminous  on  the  east 
with  Bomu,  on  the  west  with  the  Borgu  and  Mossi  countries,  and  stretches  from 
the  Sahara  southwards  to  the  unexplored  regions  beyond  Adamawa,  is  especiaUy 
rich  in  agricultural  i*esources,  exporting  considerable  quantities  of  nee  (the 
chief  cer^)  and  other  grains,  besides  onions  of  excellent  flavour,  the  fruit  of 
the  butter  tree,  the  parched  seeds  of  the  doria,  dates,  and  honey.  Cotton  is 
largely  grown,  and  manufactured  into  a  durable  material,  coloured  with  indigo 
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and  other  natives  <lyes.     Much  leather  ware  (shoes,  sandalH,  pouches,  hainess) 
is  also  exported  in  exchange  for  salt  from  the  Sahara  and  European  goods,  f 

The  Emperor  of  Sokoto  exercises  direct  jurisdiction  over  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  dominions,  most  of  which  are  ruled  by  vassal  kings  and 
I'liiefe  enjoying  royal  prerogatives,  and  attached  to  the  central  government  only 
by  payment  of  the  annn^  tribute.  The  Niger  Company  has  forestalled  any 
(|U«*fltions  as  to  title  or  sovereignty  by  making  alternative  treaties  with  theso 
vassal  kin^  Wumo  is  the  present  capital,  on  the  river  Gandi,  po])ulation 
15,000.  There  are  a  great  many  other  large  centres  of  population  and  busy 
market  towns,  such  as  Gando,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  (iando  ;  Yola, 
rapital  of  Adamawa,  i)opnlation  12,000 ;  Kano,  35,000 ;  Rida,  90,000 ; 
Gerki,  15,000  ;  Kebbi,  22,000  ;  Yakoba,  50,000  ;  Tessawa,  12,000  ;  Katsena, 
7,500  ;  Gurin,  12,000  ;  Duku,  15,000.  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  dominant 
cla^  but  paganism  still  prevails  largely  throughout  the  empire. 

BoROU,  which  is  attached  to  the  Company  by  treaty  similar  to  that  with 
Sokoto,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Niger 
to  the  south  of  Gandu  and  north  of  Illorin,  two  of  the  provinces  of  the  Sokoto 
empire.  Borgu,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Bussang,  extends 
westward  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  thus  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Dahomey.  Its  military  power  must  be  considerable,  as  it  has  throughout 
this  century  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Fulah  Empire.  No 
trustworthy  statistics  of  this  country  are  available. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Niger  Territories  is  at  Asaba,  where  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  resides,  and  where  are  also  the  central  prison,  civil 
and  military  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  ,The  headquarters  of  the 
company's  military  force  are  at  Lokoja.  The  other  principal  settlements  are 
at  Aka^  (port  of  entry),  Abo,  Abutshi,  Atani,  Bakundi,  Donga,  Egga,  Ibi, 
Idah,  Leaba,  Loko,  Odeni,  and  Ribago,  the  last  being  only  ab^ut  200  miles 
from  Lake  Chad.  The  trade  in  these  inland  territories  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
the  exports  having  been  225,000/.  in  1887,  230,000/.  in  1888,  260,000/.  in 
1889,  and  285,000/.  in  1890.  The  principal  exports  are  gums,  hides,  india- 
rubber,  ivory,  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  vegetable  butter,  but  a  great  variety  of 
minor  products  are  also  exporteil.  Considerable  plantations  of  coffee  and 
••ocoa  have  been  started,  and  a  botanic  garden  createil.  The  imports  are  ver>' 
varied,  the  principal  items  being  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  earthenware,  hanl- 
ware,  beads,  tobacco,  and  salt.  Heavy  duties  have  been  iniiK)sed  by  the 
companv  on  spirits  and  gunpowder  the  trade  in  both  of  which  has  greatly 
•Uminished  in  consequence  since  the  charter.  The  importation  of  spirits  into 
regions  north  of  latitude  7**  N.  (stated  to  form  nineteen-twentietns  of  the 
Territories)  is  now  prohibited.  Tobacco  and  salt  are  also  taxed.  All  other 
imports  are  free.     The  revenue  Is  principally  raised  by  export  duties. 

The  government  is  conductetl  by  the  Council  in  London,  of  which  the 
president  is  Lord  Al)erdare,  the  vice-president.  Sir  George  Tanbman  Goi,lic> 
K.O.M.G.  

Hyassaland.    Hee  Zambbzia,  British. 


OIL  SIYEBS  PBOTECTOEATR 

This  important  region  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast  line  l)etwcen  Lagos 
and  CamcToons,  excepting  that  between  the  Forcados  and  Brass  Rivers,  which 
falls  within  the  Niger  Territories.  Fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  extensive 
tnule  are  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  who  have  been  established  there 
lor  a  great  number  of  years.  The  following  ai-o  the  limits  towanls  the  interior : 
North-westwanl,  the  boundary  of  Lagos  Colony  and  Yomba  ;  northward,  a 
line  starting  about  50  miles  north  of  the  Warn  Creek  and  innuiiig  towai'ds 
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Yonilw  so  as  to  leave  the  entire  Benin  Region  to  this  protectorate,  and  another 
line  stalling  midway  between  the  Nun  and  Brass  months  of  the  Niger,  iiassiug 
through  the  town  of  Idu  on  the  Aegeuni  River,  and  thence  north -eastwanl 
to  the  Gei-man  l>oundar>'  of  C'ameroons,  leaving  the  Cross  River  within  the 
protectomtc. 

The  avci-age  of  the  expoits  for  the  three  years  prcoe<Ung  1889  was 
1,032,800/.  j«r  annum,  and  the  im]K>rt  tiTule  786,500/.,  much  of  Iwtli  amounts 
l»eing  \iith  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  other  Continental  jwrts.  The  chief 
j)ro<lucts  exported  are  palm  oil,  |ialm  kernels,  imlia-T\ibber,  ivory,  ebony,  cam- 
woo«l,  indigo,  gums,  Iwrwootl,  hides,  and  a  little  cacao  ;  and  the  imiwitji  con- 
sist of  cloth,  calico,  hardware,  spirite,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  guns,  rice,  breail. 
salt,  pickled  meat,  matchets,  soap,  pottery,  and  fancy  articles.  The  leading 
trade  stations  in  the  Oil  Rivers  District  are  Old  ('alabar  (Duke  Town  ana 
Creek  Town),  Qua  Eboe,  Opobo  (town)  and  Azumeri,  Ohumbela,  Ogogo, 
Essene,  &c.  (interior  Opolx))  ;  New  Calabar — including  Degama,  Bakana, 
BufS^ma,  Okrika,  &c.  — fiionny,  Brass,  Warri,  Benin.  No  tnistworthy  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  this  district. 

The  majority  of  the  merchants  tra<Ung  in  the  Oil  Rivers  amalgamated  in 
1889  into  the  African  Association,  Limite<1,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  2,000,000/.,  with  power  to  increase  as  far  as  5,000,000/.  The 
subscribed  capital  is  stated  as  425,000/. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Miller,  Brother  &  Co.  of  Glasgow,  have  also  a  large  stake 
in  the  Oil  Rivers  trade. 

The  District  was  placed  under  British  protectorate  by  treaties  made  in  18S4 
by  Edward  Hyde  Hewett,   Esq.,   C.M.G.     The  *  Oil  Rivers' has  (1891)   been 

{>laced  under  the  government  of  an  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Consul- 
jcneral,  with  administrative  and  judicial  powers,  and  the  ^wwcr  of  imposing 
taxation.  Under  the  Commissioner  are  six  Vice-Consuls,  who  are  stationetl 
on  the  several  rivers. 

Imperial  Commissioner  and  Consul- General  for  the  Oil  Rivers  ProUdoraU. 
— Major  Claude  Maxwell  MacDonald. 

Books  of  Reference  on  Nigee  Territories  and  Oil  Rivers. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  River  Niger  Company. 

Travels  of  Clapperton,  R.  Lander,  Richardson,  Barth,  RohUs. 

.Joseph  Thomson,  *  Mungo  Park,'  and  Proc  R  Geographical  Soc  (1886X 

Fh'gel,  Mittheilnngen  der  Aftikanischen  Gesellschaft  in  Dontschland,  vol.  lii.  18ftl-83. 

Hutchinson,  Narrative  of  the  Niger,  Tshadda,  and  Binu^  Exploration. 

Johnston  (H.  H.),  Paper  in  Proceedings  R.  G.  8.,  1888. 

MacDonald,  Major  C.  M.,  Paper  in  Proceedings  R  G.  8.,  1891. 

Rev.  Hugh  Ooldie  :  OM  Calabar  and  its  Mission.  1890. 


Pondoland.    8ee  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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tion,  11  schools,  with  795  pupils ;  4  of  the  schools  receiving  a  Government 
jcrant  of  365/.  in  1890. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  for  St.  Helena  : — 

—  1886        1887        1888    !    1S80        1890 


£ 
Revenue           .        12.186 
ExpeniUtnre    .        11,209 

£ 
10.043 
11,369 

£                   £                   £ 
11,-540            8,509            8,729 
10,448      '       8,979            9,032 

Exports  .         .             429 
Imports  .         .   '     40,250 

685 
38,688 

1,026            5,643  1  1       1,905- 
37,606     j     28,963     ,     31,958 

»  Including  5,260Z.  specie. 

2  Inclmling  l,r»80l.  specie. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  produce  of  the  whale-fisheiy,  amounting 
to  13,433/.  in  1890. 

Savings-bank  deposits  10,3937.  Total  estimated  value  of  island  wealth, 
200,000/. 

Public  debt,  1,250/. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  wei-e  1,905/.  ;  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  19,672/. 

There  is  a  valuable  whale-tisheiy  at  St.  Helena,  under  AmericAii  manage- 
ment, the  results  vaiying  from  13,000/.  to  30,000/.  yearly.  There  are  no 
industrial  products  ;  island  mainly  pasture. 

The  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entt^red  and  (dearetl,  and  of  British  vessels 
entere<l  and  cleared  : — 

Tonn«gp  1886  1887  1888         '         1880  1890 

Total       .         .        127,559        125,806        127,168   |       94,668  79,366 

British    .         .        115,488        115,488   '     114,469  83,097    ,       66,272 

The  Post  Office  traffic  from  St.  Helena  in  1890  :  20,230  letters,  6,401 
hooks  and  papers,  807  parcels.     There  are  13  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

St.  Helena  is  largely  used  as  a  recruiting  station  for  the  West  African 
Squadron.  Detachment  of  Royal  Artillery,  1  company  of  infantiy  ;  4  heavy 
gnns  on  height  over  port. 

Books  of  Reference. 

KtMke's  History  of  St.  Helena. 

MelliM's  Physical  and  Topographical  Description  of  St.  Helena. 

Agricnltnral  Resourcses  of  St.  Helena.    By  P.  Morris. 

Cokmial  Office  Papers,  Africa,  No.  275. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Governor. 

8t  Paul  and  Amsterdam.    Bee  Mauritius. 
Sierra  Leone.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Soeotra.    See  Aden. 
Somali  Coast    See  Aden. 
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TBISTAir  D'ACXnfHA. 

A  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  between  the  Oipe  ami 
S.  America,  in  3/"  6'  S.  lat.  Until  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.  they  were  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison.  Besides  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Gough's  Island,  thei-e  arc 
Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  Islands,  the  former  two  and  the  latter  one  niiU' 
long,  and  a  uumlwr  of  rocks.  The  population,  mainly  the  families  of  ship- 
wi-ecked  sailors  and  wives  from  St.  Helena,  numbered  about  100  in  1889. 
They  have  sheep  and  cattle,  potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  provision.s  stMit  at 
intervals  Jiy  the  British  Government. 

WEST  AFBICAN  COLONIES. 

These  are  four  in  number,  all  Crown  colonies  :  Gold  Coast,  Lxaas 
Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Gold  Coast  stretches  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between 
5°  W.  long.,  and  2°  E.  long.  Governor,  Sir  W.  B.  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.  (3,500/.). 
There  are  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  both  nominated,  with  two 
unofficial  members  in  latter.  Area  estimated  at  15,000  square  miles,  including 
protectorate,  46,600.  Estimated  population,  1,905,000  ;  of  whom  about  150 
are  Europeans.  Chief  towns  :  Accra,  20,000  ;  Ada,  7,000  ;  Elmina,  6,000  : 
Cape  Coa.st  Castle,  25,000  ;  Kwitta,  Saltford,  and  Winneba.  Government 
elementary  schools  at  Accra  and  Cape  Coast,  but  education  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic,  and  German 
Missions  ;  about  5,000  Protestant  scholars  ;  Government  contributed  1,423/. 
in  1890.  Staple  products  and  exports,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  ;  India, 
nibber  abounds,  and  its  exi)ort,  together  with  that  of  valuable  native  woods,  is 
increasing.  Gold  found  in  many  parts  and  now  being  worked.  Telegraphs 
171  miles. 

LagOB,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast  to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  ])to- 
tectorate  extending  along  the  coast  between  2°  and  6**  E.  long.,  and  for  some 
distance  inland.  OovernoTt  Gilbert  Thomas  Carter,  C.M.G.  (2,250/.). 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  Area,  including  protectorate, 
1,071  square  miles;  estimated  population,  100,000,  including  about  110 
whites.  Including  Yoruba,  area  20,070  square  miles  ;  population,  3,000,000  ; 
Christians,  6,000;  Mohammedans,  12,000  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  34  schools; 
2,500  pupils ;  exclusive  of  Mohammedan  schools.  Principal  products  and 
exports  :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  cotton.  Chief  imports  : 
sjurits,  toba<;co,  cotton  goods,  hardware.  Trade  mainly  with  Great  Britain, 
Brazil,  and  Germany. 

Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1888  was  erecte«l  into  an 
indcjKindent  colony.  Administrator,  R.  B.  Llewelyn  {1,300/.).  Legis- 
lative r'ouncil  nominated.  2,700  square  miles,  population,  50,000.  Area 
of  settlement  proper,  69  square  miles  ;  population  (1891),  14,266,  including  64 
whites,  5,300  Mohammedans,  2,386  Christians  (Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics)  ;  12  schools,  with  1,200  pupils ;  Government  grant,  proportionate 
to  resiUts  (1890,  252/.).  Birtlis  (1890),  348  ;  deaths,  719  ;  but  the  registration 
of  births  is  very  imperfect  There  were  108  summary  convictions  in  1890, 
and  18  cases  committed  to  superior  courts.  Chief  town,  Bathurst,  on  the 
island  of  St.  Mary,  6,000  inhabitants.  Chief  products  and  exports:  ground 
nuts,  hides,  l)ee8-wax,  rice,  cotton,  com,  intlia-rublwr. 

Sierra  Leone  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  and  much  adjoining  territory. 
norcrnWj  Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.  (2,500/.);  assisted  by  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.    It  extends  from  the  Scarcies  River  to 
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the  nor^  to  the  border  of  Liberia  in  the  south,  180  miles.  Area,  16,000 
qnare  miles ;  population,  180,000.  Sierra  Leone  proper,  400  square  miles  ; 
population  (1890),  75,000,  of  whom  270  are  whites.  Protestants  (1881), 
39,048;  Catholics,  369  ;  Mohammedans,  5,178  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  In  1890, 
SI  elementary  and  6  high  schools,  with  10,498  pupils ;  crant  in  aid,  8912. 
Fonnh  Bay  College  is  affiliated  to  the  Universily  of  Durham.  Chief  town, 
Freetown,  30,000  inhabitants — headquarters  of  H.M.'s  forces  in  West  Africa, 
800  men  of  the  West  India  Regiment,  besides  engineers  and  artillery.  Armed 
coMtabolaiy  force  of  400  men  chiefly  for  frontier  defence.  Freetown  is  a 
second-class  coaling  station,  with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified  with  several 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  There  is  a  supreme  court,  and  police  and  petty  debt 
worts  in  each  district ;  offences  in  1890,  1,768.  Chief  products  ana  exports  : 
palm  oil  and  kernels,  benni  seed,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india-rubber,  copal, 
wdei.  Many  skilled  workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Trade  considerably 
diminished  owin^  to  activity  of  the  French  in  their  neighbouring  colonies. 
Government  savings  banks  with  16,486i.  deposited  in  1890.  The  West 
Atiican  Bank  is  established  in  the  colony.  There  are  good  roads,  and  much 
tnffic  on  the  many  lagoons  and  canals. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  four  colonies  : — 


Revenue 


I 


-I- 


1  Iwa     . 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia  . 

Total 


1886 

£ 

53,406 

122,631 

62,985  ; 

14,271 


£ 

51,346 

122,351 

60,637 

13,463 


1888 

£ 
67,068 
97,807 
63,036 
20,986 


1880 

£ 

67,633 

111,388 

70,836 

26,281 


253,142    247,787  i  238,886    266  138 


£ 

56,341 

166,449 

73,708 

30,573 


317,071 


Leading  item  of  revenue  :  Customs  (1890),  Lagos,   47,013Z.  ;  Gold  Coast, 
188,.548/.  ;  Sierra  Leone,  60,317Z.  ;  Gambia,  19,077Z. 

Expenditure 


Lagos     . 
J  Gold  Coast 
'  Sierra  Leone 

Gambia  . 


1886 

1887 

1888 

£ 

60,840 

133,468 

63,288 

21,859 

1889      1       1890      1 

£ 

65,383 

133,294 

63,482 

23,353 

£ 

78,610 

139,443 

68,334 

23,922 

£        '        £ 

57,488      63,701 

126,008    117,899  1 

66,771      63,056  1 

21,666      22,758 

rt^^P-     0-,^    i    «A«    AA^rx 
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Chief  exports  from  Lagos  (1890) :    palm     kernels  (319,276/.),  palm-oil 
(190,657/).      Gold    Coast:    india-rubber  (231,282/.),    palm  oil  (137,223/.). 


Sierra    Leone  :    palm  kernels  (107,827/.), 
ground  nuts  (130,000/.),  rubber  (10,000/.). 


rubber  and  kola  nuts.     Gambia : 


Imports 


Lagos 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia   . 

Total. 


1886 

& 

357,831 

376,530 

264,866 

69,243 


11,068,470 


1887 

415,343  I 

363,716  I 

308,039  I 

80,800  I 


1890 


442,063 
432,112 
250,147 
103,067 


£  I 

464,260  { 
440,868  I 
277,781  I 
140,818  I 


600,827 
562,102 
389,908 
149,548 


1,167,898  1,227,389  1,323,727  1,602,885 


The  chief  imports  of  Lagos  (1890)  are  :  cotton  goods  (199,932),  spirit* 
(87,108/.),  tobacco  (23,753/.).  Gold  Coast:  cotton  goods  (135,748).  Sierra 
Leone  :  cotton  goods  (120,175/.),  spirits,  tobacco,  and  nabeixlashery.  Gambia  : 
cotton  goods,  tobacco,  spirits,  hardware,  gunpowder,  gums.  Total  iin]K>rts 
(1890)  from  Great  Britain  to  British  West  Africa,  852,302/.  ;  and  exports  to 
Great  Britain,  1,075,572/. 

Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  West  African 
Colonies,  and  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  five  yeajs  to 
1890  :— 


- 

1886 

448,892 
605,057 
436.070 
136,296 

1887 

518,643 
554,656 
360,637 
117,436 

1888 

525,857 
560,025 
517,681 
193,511 

1880 

1890 

t  1  1    Gold  Coast        ! 
1  1  1    Sierra  Leone     . 
'  ^  [  Gambia    . 

1    505,517 

'    569,046 

1    589,171 

198,911 

555,862  , 
643,015  ; 
679,509  • 
221,686 

\^       Total 

1,625,815 

368,987 
501,830 
389,258 
108,377 

1,551,372 

375,667 

407,587 

327,034 

78,900 

1,797,074 

372,774 
420,186 
450,380 
119,133 

'1,862,645 

368,632 
430,278 
496,899 
128,014 

2,100,072  \ 

1  §   (  Lagos      . 
i  fl  J    Gold  Coast       . 
^    1    Sierra  Leone    . 
!.c    I  Gambia  . 

385,746  ' 
455,158 
543,910 
149,9^8  ' 

I|         Total      . 

1,368,452 

1,189,188 

1,862,473 

1,428,823 

1,534,782 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Grea.t 
Britain. 

BooKK  OF  Reference. 
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ZAKBEZIA  (BBITISE)  AND  FTASSALAND. 

Under  the  unofficial  title  of  British  Zambezia  is  included  the  whole  of  the 
region  lying  between  the  north  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  22nd 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  having  as  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  Portuguese  and  Crermau 

Spheres,  The  River  Zambezi  divides  it  into  two  portions,  which  may  be 
escribed  as  Southern  Zambezia  and  Northern  Zambezia  respectively. 

Of  Southern  Zambezia  the  precise  western  boundary  is  thus  defined  in  the 
Anglo-Grerman  Agreement  of  1890  : — 

"In  South -West  Africa,  the  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  is 
reserved  to  Germany  is  bounded — (1)  To  the  south  by  a  line  commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  and  ascending  the  north  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude.  (2)  To  the 
east  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  above-named  point,  and  followina;  the  20th 
degree  of  east  longitude  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  22nd  parallel  of 
south  latitude.  It  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  to  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section by  the  21st  degree  of  east  longitude  ;  thence  it  follows  that  degree 
northward  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  18th  parallel  of  south 
latitude  ;  it  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  till  it  reaches  the  River  Chobe, 
and  descends  the  centre  of  the  main  cnannel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Zambezi,  where  it  terminates." 

A  large  section  of  the  territory  thus  delimited  is  included  in  British 
Bechuamuand  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

Its  eastern  boundary  is  defined  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement  of  the 
11th  of  June,  1891,  as  follows  :— 

"  By  a  line  which,  starting  from  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Aroangwa  or  Loangwa,  runs  directly  southwards  as  far  as  the  16th  iwirallel  of 
soutti  Eititude,  follows  that  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  31st  degree  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  running  eastward  direct  to  the  point 
where  the  River  Mazoe  is  intersected  by  the  33rd  degree  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich  ;  it  follows  that  degree  southward  to  its  intersection  by  the  18'  30' 
parallel  of  south  latitude  ;  thence  it  follows  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Manica  plateau  southwards  to  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Sabi,  follows  that  channel  to  its  confluence  with  the  Lunte,  whence  it  strikes 
direct  to  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  frontier  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  follows  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Republic,  and  the  frontier  of  Swaziland, 
to  the  River  Maputo. 

•*  It  is  understootl  that,  in  tracing  the  frontier  along  the  slojje  of  the 
plateau,  no  territory  west  of  longitude  82°  30'  east  of  Greenwich  shall  be  com- 
prised in  the  Portuguese  sphere,  and  no  territory  east  of  longitude  33"  east  ol 
Greenwich  shall  be  comprised  in  the  British  sphere.  The  line  shall,  however, 
if  necessary,  be  deflected  so  as  to  leave  Mutassa  in  the  British  sphere,  an(i 
Massi-kessi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere." 

In  1888  the  portion  of  the  Southern  region  included  in  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland  was  declared  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1889,  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Com jMiny,  conferring  ujjon  it  large  powers  of  administration  to  carry  out 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  the  principal  being  to  extcntl  northwards 
the  railway  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  liechuanaland,  to 
encourage  emigration  and  colonization,  to  promote  tmde  and  conunerce,  ami 
to  develop  and  work  mineral  and  other  concessions. 

The  mo8t  imjiortant  i»art  of  this  territory  is  Matalwleland,  nile<l  by  Kinj^ 
I^ltengula,  ami  including  the  countrv  around,  inhabited  by   the  Mashonas, 
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Makalakas,  and  other  trilies,  who  my  tribute  to  him.  Matabcleland  and 
Mashonalaud  &ve  reported  to  Ijo  ricn  in  gold  reef^  and  other  minerals,  and 
the  Mashona  plateaus  are  stated  to  be  well  adapted  for  culture  and  Eurojiean 
settlement  Area  of  Matabeleland  and  de}>endencies  about  100,000  i«|nare 
miles.  The  ]H)]nilation  of  Matabeleland  |>roi>er  is  estimated  at  200,000  ;  there 
is  an  army  of  15,000,  divided  into  regmients  or  kraals,  and  presided  over 
by  Indunas. 

The  British  South  Africa  C^mi)any  is  further  empowered  to  take  over  the 
administration  pf  other  districts  in  Africa,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government ;  including  the  region  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Bcchuaualand 
Protectorate,  which  emliraces  Khama's  territoiy  and  the  region  l)ctweeii  that 
and  the  German  Iwundary.  The  coimtry,  though  desert  in  ]iart8,  is  well 
adapted  both  for  cultivation  and  agriculture,  l)emg  situated  princijially  on  the 
high,  healthy  ])lateau  of  Central  South  AMca.  l^atrols  of  the  Bcchuanaland 
Border  Police  visit  the  various  districts  outside  Matabeleland. 

Since  the  ffrant  of  the  Royal  Charter  the  British  South  Africa  Comiiaiiy 
has  extended  the  Cape  Government  milway  system  from  Kimberley  to  Vrybuig, 
a  distance  of  126  mdes,  and  this  section  has  since  been  taken  over  from  the 
Company  by  the  Cape  Government.  The  Company  has  also  undertaken  the 
extension  of  the  line  from  Vryburg  to  Mafekiug,  a  distance  of  98  miles.  It 
is  also  extending  the  telegraph  system  from  MaTeking  into  Matabeleland,  631 
miles  of  which  have  ali'eady  oeen  constructed,  and  are  being  used  for  messages. 
Stations  have  been  opened  at  the  following  places :  Mcifeking,  Ramoutsa, 
Gaberoncs,  Mochuli,  Palla,  Palapye,  Macloutsie,  Tuli,  Nuauetsi,  and  Victoria  ; 
and  the  ComjMiny  is  pushing  forward  the  line  as  far  as  Fort  Salisbury,  which 
it  is  hoped  mav  be  reached  oy  January,  1892.  A  police  force  of  Europeans 
was  mised  and  equipped  in  June,  1890.  After  obtaining  the  necessary 
permission  from  Kin^  Lobengula,  a  pioneer  expedition  on  a  large  scale  was 
organized  to  cut  a  road  from  a  point  on  the  Macloutsie  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Limpopo,  throu^  the  south-eastern  part  of  Matabeleland  into  Mashonaland, 
the  objective  pomt  of  the  expedition  being  Mount  Hampden  (31°  20'  Klong., 
17°  40'  S.  lat),  near  which  large  l)elts  of  gold-bearing  quartz  were  known  to 
exist  This  point  was  reached  on  September  12th,  1890.  Tne  pioneers  were  then 
disbanded,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  with  them,  they  were 
allowed  to  peg  off  amiferous  claims.  Forts  were  established  along  the  newly 
cut  road,  for  the  j)rotection  of  settlers,  and  of  the  convoys  of  supplies  sent  up 
to  them.  Regular  postal  services  have  also  been  inaugurated  netween  Fort 
Salisbury  and  the  limit  of  the  Imperial  postal  service  through  Bechuanaland, 
which  terminates  at  Fort  Tuli,  placing  London  within  eight  weeks'  communi- 
cation with  Fort  Salisbury.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  which  it  is  hoped  will 
result  in  the  rapid  construction  of  the  railway,  provided  for  in  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese Agi'cement,  between  Beira  on  the  East  Coast  and  Mashonaland.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  (12th  of  September,  1891)  of  the  Company's  occupa- 
tion of  Mashonaland  there  were  11,261  mining  claims,  each  160  feet  along 
the  reef  and  400  feet  across  it,  had  been  locateo^  on  several  of  which  shafts, 
varying  from  30  to  90  feet  in  depth,  had  been  sunk,  in  order  to  prove 
the  richness  and  continuity  of  the  gold  deposits.  In  addition  to  gold,  other 
minerals  had  also  been  discovered,  and  several  claims  had  been  manned  out  on 
reefs  showing  silver,  copper,  blende,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  lead. 

Townships  at  Fort  Salisbiuy,  Hartley  Hill,  and  Umtali  were  being  sur- 
veyed and  marked  out  The  wnite  population  is  estimated  at  3,000  (Dec  1891). 

The  Company  has  from  time  to  time  equipped  and  despatched  ex])editions 
into  various  parts  of  Central  Africa,  as  the  re^t  of  which  it  has  secured  mining 
and  administrative  concessions  from  many  chiefs.  The  capital  of  the  Com- 
l»any  is  £1,000,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  represented  by  cash   snb- 
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srriptions.  The  Company  is  already  in  reccint  of  a  small  revenue  from 
mining  and  trading  licenses,  stand  holding,  ana  postal  and  telegraph  services. 

The  boundaries  of  Northern  Zambezia  are  thus  defined  by  the  Anglo- 
lV>rtnguese  Agreement : — 

On  the  east  by  a  line  starting  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Ijake  Xyassa  at 
the  point  of  the  parallel  of  the  cx)nfluence  of  the  Rivers  Ro\'uma  and  M'Sinje, 
followiug  the  shore  southwards  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  latitude  13"  30'  south, 
whence  it  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Chiuta,  which  it  follows  ;  thence  it  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Kilwa  or  Shirwa,  which  it  foUows  to  its  south-easternmost  point ; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  easternmost  affluent  of  the  River  Ruo,  and  thence 
follows  that  affluent,  and  subsequently  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Ruo  to 
its  confluence  with  the  River  Shire. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Ruo  and  Shire  the  boundary  will  follow  the 
centre  of  the  channel  of  the  latter  river  to  a  point  just  below  Chiwanga ; 
thence  it  runs  due  westward  until  it  reaches  the  watershed  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Shir^,  and  follows  the  watershed  between  those  rivers,  and 
afterwards  between  the  former  river  and  Lake  Nyassa,  until  it  reaches  parallel 
14"  of  south  latitude.  From  thence  it  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
the  point  where  south  latitude  15"  meets  the  River  Aroangwa  or  Loangwa, 
and  foUows  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambezi. 

On  the  west  by  a  line  following  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Upper 
Zambezi,  starting  from  the  Katima  Rapids  up  to  the  point  where  it  reaches  the 
territory  of  the  Barotse  kingdom.  That  territory  to  remain  within  the  British 
sphere ;  its  limits  to  the  westward,  which  will  constitute  the  Iwundar}' 
between  the  British  ami  Poituguese  spheres  of  influence,  to  l>e  decided  by  a 
joint  Anglo-Portugiiese  Commission. 

In  the  early  part  of  1891,  Her  Majesty's  Government  extendetl  the 
field  of  operations  of  the  Charter  so  as  to  inclutle  the  whole  of  the  British 
sphere  north  of  the  Zambezi,  exccot  Xyassaland,  under  which  name  are 
included  certain  districts  in  the  Lalce  Nyassa  region  where  British  mission- 
aries had  l)een  settled  for  over  fifteen  years  and  the  African  Lakes  Company 
had  been  at  work  for  tlie  same  j^erio*!,  and  which  in  1889  were  declared  to 
be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1891,  the 
Xyassaland  districts  were  proclaimed  as  being  under  the  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  their  boundaries  being  thus  definetl : — On  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  to  the  west  by  a  frontier  which, 
starting  on  the  south  from  the  point  where  the  boundary  of  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  is  intersected  by  the  lx)undary  of  the  Conventional  Free 
Trade  Zone  defined  in  the  first  article  of  the  Berlin  Act,  follows  that  line 
northwards  to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  line  of  the  geographical  Congo 
basin  defined  in  the  same  article,  and  thence  follows  the  latter  line  to  the 
point  where  it  touches  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  German  spheres, 
defined  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  article  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Ist 
of  July,  1890.  The  African  Lakes  Company  have  steamers  running  on  Lake 
Xyaoa.  and  on  the  Lower  Shire  Ixjtween  Katunga  antl  Quilimane  or  the 
Cninde  month  of  the  Zambezi  It  has  established  twelve  trading  stations, 
and  has  a  lai^e  stafi"  of  Europeans.  In  the  Shir^  Highlands  and  on  both  sides 
of  Lake  Nyassa  are  mission  settlements  with  schools.  A  private  company  has 
also  been  established  there  with  an  estate  of  some  50,000  acres,  consisting  of 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cinchona  plantations.  For  the  administration  of  justice 
and  ihe  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  Nyassaland  district.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  appointed  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B.,  as  the 
Imperial  Commissioner,  and  have  also  pennitted  him  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in   the  administration  of  the 
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territories  north  of  the  Zambezi  over  which  its  field  of  operations  has  been 
extended.  Mr.  Johnston  has  fixed  his  seat  of  administration  at  Zomba  in  the 
Shir6  Highlands.  He  has  raised  and  equipped  a  small  native  police  force,  has 
established  regular  postal  services,  and  is  further  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  territories  under  his  administration,  from  which  a 
small  revenue  is  already  accming. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  for  the  absoi-ption  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company  of  Scotland,  by  which  tiie  development  of  the  districts  around  Lakes 
Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company. 

The  total  ai-ea  of  the  sphere,  actual  and  prospective,  of  the  British  South 
Afi-ica  Company,  south  and  north  of  the  Zambezi,  exceeds  500,000  square 
miles. 

Rrfrrences. 

Mfttiicrs  (E.  P.),  Zainbeftia.    London,  ISOl. 

Murray  (R.  W.),  SouOj  Africa.    London,  1891. 

White  (A.  Silva),  The  Development  of  Africa.    TiOndon,  1890. 


ZANZIBAR. 

Sultan  and  Oovemment. 

The  Sultan,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Seyvid,  AH  bin  Said  bin  Sultan,  brother 
of  the  late  Sultans  Khalifa  and  Burghash,  succeeded  to  the  Sultanate  on  the 
death  of  the  former  in  February  1890.  He  was  bom  in  1855.  The  Sultan's 
only  surviving  brother  is  AIkIuI  Aziz,  who  lives  at  Muscat 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Imams  of  Muscat  at 
various  dates  between  the  years  1698  and  1807,  partly  by  conquest  from  the 
Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were  held  as  an  appanage  of 
Muscat  until  the  death  of  Seyyid  Said,  when,  on  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession 
arising  between  Seyyid  Thowaynee,  of  Muscat,  and  Seyyid  Majid,  of  Zanzibar 
(both  being  sons  of  Seyyid  Said),  the  dominions  in  Africa  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  State  and  confirmed  under  Majid,  brother  of  the  present 
raler,  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning  (dated  1861),  then  Governor-General 
of  India.  Besides  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the 
Sultan's  authority  nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  of  the  mainland,  from 
Warsheikh,  in  S'^N.  lat.,  to  Tunghi  Bay,  in  10°  42'  S.  lat.  Until  1886  (see 
British  East  Africa,  p.  178  ;  and  German  East  Africa,  p.  178)  the  Sultan's 
dominions  were  of  indefinite  extent  inland,  his  influence,  however,  extending 
but  a  little  way  from  the  coast,  except  along  a  few  trade  routes.  In  1886  the 
Sultan's  dominions  were  delimited.  Zanzibar  was  recognised  as  holding  a 
continuous  strij*  of  coast,  ten  miles  in  depth,  reaching  from  Cape  Delgado  to 
Kipini  on  the  Ozi  River.  England  and  Germany  agreed  to  confine  their 
action  in  the  parts  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  Zanzibar  as  follows  : — 
Germany  was  to  have  as  a  sphere  of  influence  the  coimtnr  stretching  inland 
from  the  river  Rovuma  northwards  to  the  Umba  River ;  England's  sphere  ot 
influence  extending  northward  from  the  Umba.  Northwaras  of  Kipini  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  retained  several  poirUs  where  he  had  hitherto  kept  garrisons. 
These  places  are — I>amn,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadoxo,  Warsheikh. 
The  Oermnn  Ka«t  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed  in  May 
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1888,  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainland  (including  the 
customs  of  the  Sultan's  ports)  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  Umba  River  on  the 
north.  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  acquired  the  right  to 
administer  the  coast  from  the  Umba  to  Kipini  for  fifty  years,  on  condition  of 
an  annual  payment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  in  1889  further  acquired  the  ports  and 
islands  (including  Lamu,  Manda,  and  Patta)  mentioned  above  to  the  north  of 
the  Tana.  A  further  settlement  of  all  territorial  questions  was  entered  into  by 
England  and  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1890,  confirming  the  general  lines  of 
the  above  agreement,  but  conferring  on  England  the  protectorate  of  Zauzil)ar, 
including  the  island  of  Pemba,  ana  the  continuous  dominion  of  England  from 
the  Umba  north  to  the  Jub  River,  including  the  territory  of  Witu.  Germany 
also  acquired  all  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  to  the  portion  of  the  mainland  under 
Gennan  protection  for  the  sum  of  4,000,000  marKs. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  with  England  in  October  1891,  a  regular 
Government  has  been  formed,  composed  as  follows : — General  Mathews, 
President ;  Mr.  Hugh  Robertson,  Revenue ;  Captain  Hatch,  Armv  and 
Police ;  Captain  Haminge,  Harbour  and  Lights  ;  Bomanji,  Public  Works ; 
Mahomed  Bin  Saif,  Treasurer.  Henceforth  all  aocounts  will  be  kept  in 
English  and  Arabic,  and  will  be  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Consul* 
General,  and  no  new  undertakings  or  additional  expenditure  will  be  incurred 
without  the  consent  of  the  Consul-Gen eral. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  625  square  miles,  and  Pemba  360 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  125,000,  and  that 
of  the  island  of  Pemba  40,000.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign  population, 
mostly  engaged  in  trading.  Of  British-bom  subjects  in  1884  there  were  90. 
There  were  also  86  French,  12  German,  and  9  American  subjects,  besides  700 
Goanese.  Since  then  the  number  of  Germans  has  greatly  increased.  The 
town  of  Zanzibar  has  a  population  estimated  at  100,000. 

Beligion. 

•  Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  the  natives  of  the  coast 
and  islands  being  Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school,  while  the  Sultan  and  his 
relatives  are  schismatics  of  the  Ibedhi  sect  There  are  Christian  missions 
(Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  Roman  Catholic)  on  the 
island  and  far  into  the  mainland. 

There  are  French  and  German  hospitals  at  Zanzibar,  which  are  attended 
by  French  sisters  of  mercy  and  ladies  of  the  German  Red  Cross  respectively. 

Justice. 

Justice  among  the  Sultan's  subjects  is  administered  by  various  *  Kazis, ' 
with  an  appeal  to  H.H.  ;  among  Europeans  by  their  consuls  in  all  cases  in 
which  they  are  the  accused  or  (ufendants.  Into  the  English  Consular  Court 
the  greater  part  of  all  civil  cases  are  brought,  inasmuch  as  the  trade  is  almost 
completely  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects  ;  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Bombay 
High  Court  To* it  also  pertains  admiralty  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize  court,  by  virtue  of  the  Zanzibar  (Prize) 
Order  in  Council,  1888. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues  and  taxes 
on  produce,  besides  a  considerable  private  income.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment with  England,  the  Sultan's  privy  purse  has  beep  fixed  ^t  three  liikhs  of 
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miKjea  annually,  and  tho  remainder  of  the  revenue  will  be  devoted  to  the 
charges  for  police,  harbour  improvements,  and  public  works.  All  the  public 
expenditure  must  roceive  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan  and  tho  British  Agent  and 
Consul-General. 

Army. 

There  is  a  regular  ai-my  of  about  1,200  men,  which,  with  the  police,  is 
under  the  command  of  a  British  officer. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1880  is  state<l  in  a  consular  report  to  have  been 
709,900Z.,  and  exports  870,350Z.  In  1882  the  imports  were  estimated  at 
800,000Z.,  the  exports  at  1,000,000Z.  ;  in  1888  the  former  atl,220,000Z.,  and  the 
latter  at  800, 000/.  The  principal  imports  in  1 883  were  raw  and  bleached  cotton, 
46,338/.,  and  manufactured  goods,  84,628/.  ;  chief  exports — ^ivory,  215,130/.  : 
caoutchouc,  153,100/.  ;  skins,  10,641/.  ;  sesame  seed,  13,332/.  ;  cloves, 
10,632/.  ;  orchilla,  9,644/.  These  include  the  mainland  now  administered  by 
Germany  and  England.  The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  India, 
Germany,  America,  France,  and  Arabia.  British  trade  with  Zanzibar  is 
included  in  the  retiuns  for  East  African  Native  States,  and  as  Abyssinia  is 
excluded,  these  refer  almost  entirely  to  Zanzibar  and  the  mainland  formerly 
belonging  to  it  The  exports  from  these  States  in  1890  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  443,185/.,  and  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  195,850/.  In 
1888,  145  vessels  entered  the  port,  of  which  56  were  British,  10  German,  17 
French,  4  American,  58  Zanzibari.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1891, 
the  tonnage  entering  Zanzibar  was  203,000. 

There  is  a  sixjciaT  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of  which  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  the  unit ;  but  the  British  Indian  rupee  is  the  coin 
now  universally  current,  though  in  all  business  transactions  the  dollar  is  the 
standard  of  value.     The  dollar  has  a  fixed  value  of  2  mpees  2  annas. 

British  Agent  and  Consul- Oeneral. — Gerald  H.  Portal,  (-.B. 

Consul  for  Zanzibar. — Lieut  C.  S.  Smith,  R.N. 

Vice-Coivnih. — Capt  Salmon,  R.  T.  Simons. 

Judge  and  Consul, — W.  B.  Cracknall. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Zanzibar 
and  the  neighbouring  Mainland. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Correspoutleuce  respecting  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Mission  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  1872-73. 
Tx)ndon,  1878. 

Hertelefs  Treaties. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1886. 

Further  Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1887  and  1888. 

Reports  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  the  East  Coast  of  AfHca  (Africa,  No.  7),  1887-88. 

Corresiwndence  respecting  Germany  and  Zanzibar.    1888  and  1880. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  relating  in  AfHca  and  Heligo- 
land.   London,  1890. 

The  German  White  Books. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Zanzibar  in  *  Reporta  of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States,'  Na  45. 
Washington,  1884. 

*  Report  bv  Consul-General  Kirk  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Zanibar  fbr  1881,  in 
Reports  of  H.M.'s  Consuls,'  Part  XIIL    London.  1882. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Finance  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions,  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

East  Africa  PUot. 
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2.  Nok-Ofpicial  Publications 

BurVon  (R.  F.),  The  Lake  Regions  of  Centnil  Afirica.     Londoi 
[.ntidoii,  1862. 

Dteken  (Banm  C.  C.  von  der),  Reiaen  in  Ost-AfHka.    I^ipKig. 

DemtKU  KiOcmidlrZHtMng.     1888-90. 

¥iMchtr  (6.  A.!  Mehr  Ucht  iiii  dankein  WeltteiL     Hamburg, 

Johntttm  (KeithX  ADrica.     London,  1878. 

Jokm$Um  (H.  H.),  Kilimai^aro.    London,  1885. 

S.Tapf{3.  L.),  Travels  durins  an  Eighteen  Tears'  Residence  in 

Owm  (Capt  W.  F.  W.X  Narrative  of  Voyage  to  Bzplore 
2  vob.    London,  1833. 

Sekmidt  (K.  W.X  Sanaibar.     Leipxig,  1888. 

StmMUjf  (B.  M.X  Tbrongfa  the  Dark  Continent.    2  vols.    Lont 

Tkowuom  (JoaephX  To  the  Central  A^can  Lakes  and  Back. 

Tkommm  (Joaeph),  Throagh  Masai  Land.    London,  1886. 

WhiU  (A.  SilvaX  The  Development  of  AfHoa.    London,  1890. 

WOaom  (Bcv.  C.  T.)  and  Femn  (B.  W.),  Uganda  and  the 
London,  1882. 

ZTJLULAND. 

A  British  protectorate  administered  by  the  Governo 
the  nori^  of  Natol,  firom  which  it  is  divided  by  the  rive 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  includes  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  < 
formcrlv  known  as  the  Zulu  Reserve,  and  almost  two- 
restored' to  Cetcwayo  and  Usibebu  in  1888.  It  was  for 
teratoTV  in  May  1887.  Area,  8,900  square  miles,  inch 
Tongaland,  14,220  square  miles  ;  estimated  population 
and  648  white  ;  including  Toncaland  180,000.  Thi 
Znhiland  is  probably  much  under-estimated.  The  te 
tiuoagfa  a  Beddent  Commissioner  re8i(ting  at  Eshowe, 
5^stal,  who  is  also  Governor  of  Zululand,  but  native 
natives.  There  are  seven  magisterial  districts,  17  missj 
with  603  pupils  on  the  roll.  A  hut  tax  of  14«.  per  j 
aatives.  Agriculture  and  cattle- raising  are  largely  can 
being  exported  for  cotton  goods  and  hardware.  A  telej 
to  !Natal,  and  there  is  a  daily  post.  There  is  a  u 
territory,  with  branch  roads.  Revenue  (1889),  38, 5^ 
expenditore  (1889),  33,766^.,  (1890),  29,732/. 

Raidenl  Connmvmoner  arid  ChW  Magistrais. — M.  ( 
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AMERICA. 

Antigua.    See  West  Indies. 
Bahamas.    See  under  West  Indies. 
Barbados.    See  under  West  Indies. 


BESHUBAS. 

Governor,— lAent'Qen.  E.  Newdigate-Newdegate,  C.ll  (2,946/.),  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  6  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  repre- 
sentative Houfie  of  Assembly  of  86  raemoers  ;  1,152  electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  360 
small  islands  (18  to  20  inhabited),  580  miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  and 
677  miles  from  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery ;  &vottrite 
%\'inter  resort  for  Americans. 

Area,  20  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Popula- 
tion for  1891,  15,884  (including  6,298  whites) ;  12,000  belong  to  Church  of 
England.  In  1890  584  births  (81  illegitimate),  108  marriages,  898  deaths. 
Education :  47  schools,  with  1,400  pupils,  28  of  the  schools  receiving 
Government  grants,  1,6502.  annually.  In  1890  242  persons  summarily 
convicted,  and  18  sentenced  by  superior  court. 

C^ef  town  Hamilton,  8,000  population. 

Average  strength  of  Imperial  troops,  1,546. 


i  Revenue 
I  Expenditure 


1886 

£ 
25,162 
26,781 


£ 
27,401 
28,731 


£ 
29,372 
80,147 


188ft 

£ 
29,988 
80,089 


18fK) 

£ 
82,894 
80,270 


For  1891-92  the  estimated  revenue  is  85,475/.,  and  expenditure  30,265/. 
Chief  source  of  revenue :  customs,  26,350/.  in  1891-92.  Chief  items  of 
expenditure :  salaries,  public  works,  ecclesiastical,  education.  Contribution 
by  Home  Government,  2,200/.     Public  debt  (1890),  7,620/. 

Savings  bank  deposits,  15,064/. 


188A 


1887 


Exports  . 
Imports  , 


l_ 



75,087 
279,190 

1    £ 
88,919 
264,920 

1888 

£ 

99,650 

299,990 


£ 

64,976 

272,608 


1890 

iB 
187,526 
808,016 


Imports  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  tju'  Colonial  Blue  Book,  in  1890, 
92,739/.,  and  exports  to  the  same,  2,088/, 
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Food  supplies  are  mostly  importc<l  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  those  two  countries.  In 
1890  onions  exported,  82,087/.  ;  lily  bulbs,  8,507Z.  ;  potatoes,  84,117Z. 

In  1890  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  807,506,  ot 
which  265,944  were  British.  There  are  32  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  15  of 
cable ;  in  1890  tiie  number  of  messages  sent  was  21,053.  There  is  also  a 
private  telephone  company,  which  has  about  200  subscribers  and  upwards  of 
300  miles  of  wire  in  line.  A  telegraph  cable  connecting  the  islands  with 
Eedifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  sucoeesfully  laid  in  July  1890. 
The  currency,  weights,  and  measurcH  are  British. 


CANADA. 

(Dominion  of  Canada.) 

CoiibIIIuIIoil  and  Oovorjunent. 

As  originally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  com- 
posed of  the  Provinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower — Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  March 
1867»  known  as  'The  British  North  America  Act  1867,*  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  July,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
•  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  *  that  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  Governor- 
General  arid  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  *  Senate  ' 
and  the  *  House  of  Commons.'  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  North- West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the  Do- 
minion; Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
proviiiion,  being  still  a  self-governing  Crown  colony.  In  1869 
the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North- West  Territories  was 
added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ;  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  set  apart  out  of  a 
portion  of  it,  and  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  15th  July, 
1870.  On  20th  July,  1871,  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  Ist  July,  1873,  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
respectively  entered  the  confederation. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Governor- 
General  under  the  Gjrei^t  S^J  of  Canada.     By  the  terms  of  the 
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Constitution,  there  are  80  senators — namely,  24  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10  from 
New  Brunswick,   3   from  Manitoba,  3  from  British    Columbia, 
4  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  2  from  the  Territories.     Each 
senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  born  or  naturalised  subje<'t,  and 
reside  in  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value 
of  4,000  dollars,  in  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.     The 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  people,  for 
five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one 
representative  for  every  20,000,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec   shall   always   have   65   members,   and   the 
other  provinces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at 
each  decennial  census.     At  present  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
returns  for  Manitoba  of  1886,  for  the  North- West  Territories  of 
1885,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  of  1881,  the  House   oi 
Commons  consists  of  215  members — namely,  92  for  Ontario,  65 
for  Quebec,  21   for  Nova  Scotia,  16  for  New  Brunswick,  5   for 
Manitoba,  6  for  British  Columbia,  6  for  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  4  for  the  North-West  Territories.      The  ratio  of  members  to 
population  is  1  in  20,276. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  con- 
stituencies, with  a  uniform  franchise  for  the  whole  Dominion, 
except  in  the  North- West  Territories,  where  every  male  reBidenti 
for  12  months,  21  years  of  age,  and  not  an  alien  or  Indian,  is 
entitled  to  vote.  In  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  a  vote  is  given  to 
every  male  subject  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  being  the  owner] 
tenant,  or  occupier  of  real  property  of  the  actual  value  in  cities 
of  300  dollars,  in  towns  of  200  dollars,  and  elsewhere  of  15(1 
dollars ;  or  of  the  yearly  value,  wherever  situate,  of  not  less  thai 
2  dollars  per  month,  6  dollars  per  quarter,  12  dollars  half-yearly 
or  20  dollars  per  annum  ;  or  is  resident  in  any  electoral  distinci 
with  an  income  from  earnings  or  investments  of  not  less  th&i 
300  dollars  per  annum ;  or  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  or  any  otb^ 
owner  of  real  property  which  is  of  sufBcient  value  to  qualify  bot] 
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8  dollars  per  diein  is  deducted  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber, miless  the  same  is  cam»ed  by  illness.  There  is  the  same 
allowance  for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Governor-General, — The  Right  Honourable  Frederick  Ai-thur 
Stanley,  Baron  Stanley  of  Preston,  G.C.B.,  born  1841  ;  educated 
at  Eton ;  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards,  1858 ;  Lieutenant  and 
Captain,  1862 ;  left  the  army  and  entered  Parliament,  1865 ;  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1868 ;  Financial  Secretary  for  War, 
1874-77 ;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1877 ;  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  1878-80 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
1885-86  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1886.  Appointed 
Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  May  1,  1888 ; 
assumed  the  government  thereof,  June  11,  1888. 

The  Grovemor-General  has  a  salary  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1867,  by  a  Council,  composed  of  13  heads  of  departments. 

Queen's  Privy  Council, — The  present  Council,  formed  June  16, 
1891,  after  the  death  of  the  then  Premier,  the  Rt.  Hon  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  G.C.B.,  P.C,  consists  of  the  following  members : — 

1.  Prime  Minister,  and  President  of  the  Council. — Hon.  John 
Joseph  Caldwell  Abbott,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

2.  Minister  of  Public  Works. —  Hon.  Sir  Hector  Louis 
Langevifiy  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

3.  Minister  of  Customs. — Hon.  Mackenzie  Bov^dl. 

4.  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence. — Hon.  Sir  Adolphe  P. 
Carmi,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C. 

5.  Minister  of  Agriculture.^ — Hon.  John  Carling, 

6.  Minister  of  Lcdand  Revenue. — Hon.  John  Costigan, 

7.  (without  portfolio). — Hon.  Frank  Smith, 

8.  Secretary  of  State. — Hon.  Joseph  Adolphe  Cha^pUau,  Q.C, 
LL.D. 

9.  Minister  of  Justice. —  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  D.  Thompsoriy 
K.aM.G.,  Q.C. 

10.  Minister  of  Finance. — Hon.  George  E.  Foster. 

11.  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  Charles  Hibbert 
Tapper,  LL.B. 

12.  Minister  of  the  Literior. — Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney. 

13.  Postmaster-General. — Hon.  John  Graham  Haggart. 

14.  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. — Vacant. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary,  fixed  by  statute,  of  7,000 
dollars,  or  1,400/.  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  recognised 
Prime  Minister,  who  has  8,000  dollars,  or  1,600/.  per  annum. 
The  body  of  ministers  is  oflScially  known  as  the  *  Queen's  Privy 
Council  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.' 
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Provincial  Government. 

The  seven  {iroviuces  fonning  the  Dominion  hare  each  a  separate  parlia- 
ment and  administration,  with  a  Lieutenant-Govemor  at  the  head  of  the 
executive.  They  have  TuU  powers  to  regolatc  their  own  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  an' 
appointed  by  the  Govemor-GkneraL  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  each  two  Chambers  (a  Legislative  Ooundl 
and  a  Legislative  As^mblv)  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  In  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, and  British  Columbia  there  is  only  one  Chamber  (the  Legialatiri- 
Assembly)  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Councii 
of  Prince  Eklward  Island  number  18,  Nova  Scotia  17,  New  Brunswick  17, 
Quebec  24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  are — I^mv 
Edward  Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  38,  New  Brunswick  41,  Quebec  65,  Ontario 
90,  Manitoba  35,  British  Columbia  and  the  North- West  Territories  eac^  25. 
The  North-West  Territories  are  presided  over  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  22  elected  members  and  8  lesftl  experts 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  Advisory  Council  (or  Executive) 
consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  4  members  appointed  by  him. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  the  year  1800  was  estimated  at  240,000  ;  it 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


Tear  Popnlatton      |      Yeiu*  Population 


1825  581,920  1871     '     3,635,024 

1851         1,842,265  1881  4,324,810 

1861         8,090,561      |     1891  4,829,411 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  provinces  with  the  population  at  tin 
censuses  of  1881  and  1891  :— 


8ou«re   '     ^ot*!  Total       J^"^^    Increii.se  .  Incre» 

Province  iSnlr       PopuU.      Popula.     '^jf?'     per  c«»nt.  I  per  cent. 

""^       tlon.  1881    tion,  1891,     ™"?        1871-81        1881.91 


1891 


Prince  Bdwanl  Island  .  2,000 1      108,801        100,088    54  15*8  0*1$ 
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tint  three  districts  vras  taken  in  1891,  whon  there  were  found  to  be  a  total 
|iopiilation  of  67,554. 

The  district  of  Keewatin,  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  and  stretching 
iiorth  to  Hadson's  Bay,  was  created  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and  erected 
into  a  ^parate  government  under  the  Lieatenant-Gk)vemor  of  Manitoba ;  a 
nortioo  of  Manitoba  was  added  in  October  1888,  and  it  has  now  an  area  of 
about  267,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  Dominion  consisted  at  the  census  of  1881  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  four-fifths  of  natives  of  British  North  America.  These  num- 
l«red  3,715,492,  of  whom  1,467,988  were  natives  of  Ontario  ;  1,827,809  of 
Quebec  ;  420,088  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  288,265  of  New  Brunswick ;  19,690  of 
Manitoba;  32,275  of  British  Columbia;  101,047  natives  of  Prince  Edward 
I^dand ;  and  58,430  of  the  Territories.  Of  alien-bom  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion  the  most  numerous  at  the  census  of  1881  were  470,092  natives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  next  came  77,753  from  the  United  States,  26,328 
frennans,  6,376  natives  of  Russia,  4,389  French.  On  the  basis  of  origin  the 
population  was  classed  as  follows :— 1,298,929  of  French  origin,  881,301 
Ei^liah,  957,403  Irish,  699,863  Scotch,  254,319  Geiinan,  80,412  Dutch, 
103,547  Indian,  21,394  African,  4,383  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  divided 
ixxkong  Danish,  Icelandic,  Italian,  Rassian,  Scandinavian,  Welsh,  Swiss, 
Spanish,  Portuiniese,  and  Jews.  According  to  an  official  i*eport  for  1890  there 
were  122,585  Indians  in  Canada  at  that  date.  Of  the  total  population, 
*^,026  were  returned  as  occupiers  of  land,  representing  with  their  families 
aearly  one-half  the  population. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion  was  as  follows  in 


(Toronto  181,220 
Hamilton  48,990 
Ottawa  44,150 
London      31,980 


Ouebec  r  Montreal  1  216,650 

i^ueDec  .  .  I  Quebec  70,090 
Nova  Scotia  .  Halifax  88,556 
New  Brunswick  St.  John  39,179 
Manitoba         .       Winnipeg     25,642 

British  Columbia      .         .    /Victoria       16,841 
(Vancouver  14,000 

There^  are  no  vital  statistics  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  mortuary  sta- 

lisitks  beiD^  collected  at  onljr  a  few  places  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say 

i  what  is  the   rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population.      The  death  rate  per 

I  iitOO  wm»  as  follows  in  1889  in  the  towns  named  :— Montreal,  29*56  ;  Toronto, 

^M«  ;    Q««^3113;  Hamilton,  16*84  ;    Halifax,  19*23  ;   Ottawa,  21*38  ; 
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The  number  of  inunigrants,  as  well  as  of  settlers,  is  inclasiye  of  tiiQunc 
arrived  from  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  through  Canada  in  1883  is 
i-etunied  as  72,274  ;  1884,  62,772  ;  1885,  25,927  ;  1886,  53,429  ;  1887, 
91,053  ;  1888,  85,708  ;  1889,  84,862  ;  and  1890,  103,854.  The  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  at  Quebec  in  1890  was  21,165,  of  whom  11,564  were 
EngliBh,  2,094  Scotch,  and  1,170  Irish  ;  the  rest  foreigners.  In  1889  it  was 
22,091,  of  whom  11,663  were  English,  2,417  Scotch,  and  1,582  Irish.  The 
aiTivals  at  Halifax  in  1890  were  9,437,  of  whom  5,952  were  English,  259  Irish, 
and  588  Scotch. 

Keligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The 
Church  of  England  is  governed  by  nineteen  bishops,  with  about  1,000  clergy, 
the  Roman  (Sitholic  Church  by  one  cardinal,  five  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  about  1,200  clergy  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
with  991  ministers — formed  in  1876  by  the  union  of  two  formerly  distinct 
bodies — by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  an  annual  assembly  as  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  with  2,358  churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1,748  and 
the  Baptists  about  500  ministers.  All  these  bodies  have  one  or  more  divinitr 
schools.  The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  in  the  Dominion  was 
as  follows  at  the  census  of  April  3,  1881  : — 


Roman  Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


1,791,982 
676,165 
574,818 
742,981 
296,525 
46,350 


Congregationalists 
Miscellaneous  creeds 
Of  *  no  religion  ' 
No  creed  stated . 

Total 


26,900 

.       79,686 

2,634 

86,769 

4,324,810 


^The  following  ^ows  the  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in  th< 
several  provinces  according  to  the  latest  censuses  : — 


Province 

Roman      |  Church  of 
Catholic        England 

;     320,839  1  366,639 

1,170,718  1    68.797 

117,487  1    60,255 

109,091       46,768 

14,651       23,206 

10,043  1      7,804 

»          47,116         7,192 

9,301  1      9,976 

^y-   JMethodist'; 

Baptist 

Ontario  ^ 
Quebec  *      . 
Nova  Scotia ' 
New  Brunswick  * 
Manitoba*  . 
British  Columbia  ^ 
Prince  Edward  Island 
The  Territories'. 

417,749  i  591,503 

50,287  I    39,221 

112,488  1    50,811  , 

42,888  1    34,514 

28,406  1    18,648 

4,095        8,516 

33,835      13,485 

7,712        6,910 

106,680 

8.858 

83,761 

81,0©2 

3,296 

434 

6,236 

778 

1  Census  1881. 

3  Census  1886. 

»  Census  1885 
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is  upwards  of  655,000  dollars,  while  the  estimated  value  of  their  endowments, 
bnilding  land,  &c.,  is  over  10,000,000  dollars. 

The  following  table  gives  some  information  respecting  the  public,  high, 
aiid  superior  schools  in  tne  Dominion  and  the  pupils  attending  tnem  in  1888, 
1889,  and  1890,  and  the  amounts  both  of  Government  grants  and  of  total 
expenditure  for  education  : — 


Provincu's* 

Year  En«lo<l 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Avei-age 

Attend. 

ance 

Number 

of 

Teacb. 

ers 

Expendi- 
ture 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Attend. 

1 

'          -    -^ 



.   .. , 

ance 

,  Ontario . 

1  Quebec  .        .        . 

Nova  Scotia  . 
,  New  Brunswick    . 

Manitoba       .       . 
1  British  Columbia  . 
1  P.  £.  Island  . 

Th*'  Territories      . 

Dec  81,  1888 

June  30,  1888 

Oct.  31,  1889 

'    Dec  31,  1889 

1    Dec  31,  1889 

1    June  30,  1889 

,    June  30,  1889 

June  30, 1890 

514,304 

;    255,928 

108,688 

68,221 

21,588 

6.796 

22,905 

i       5,898 

256,258 

195,557 

50,887 

32,482 1 

18,518 

8,681 

13,089 

3,724  . 

8,249 

8,135 

2,182 

1,666 

6682 

139 

509 

224 

$ 

4,496,420 

2,613,580 

672,919 

404,145 

427,086 

137,163 

145,902 

73,732 

4982 
76-41 
49-08 
47-61 
62-60 
54-16 
57-14 
69-00 

1             Total . 

i 

1    998,828 

569,186 

1 

21,771 

8,970,847 

56-98 

1  Not  including  Normal  students.  3  Protestant  schools  only. 

The  total  number  of  public  schools  was  15,145,  and  of  high  and  superior 
schools  965.  If  the  number  of  those  attending  the  universines  and  private 
schoobi  were  added  to  the  above  figures,  the  totS  number  of  pupils  would  be 
considerably  over  one  million.  Tne  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  and 
high  schools,  including  Government  grants,  was  9,000,000  dollars.  The 
supervision  of  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  Governments  of  the 
several  provinces,  and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but  are  all  based  on 
the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  Government 
grants  and  local  taxation.  In  British  Columbia  and  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories the  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  Government.  Education  is  more 
or  less  compulsory  in  all  the  provinces,  except  New  Brunswick,  but  the  law  is 
not  very  strictly  enforced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories there  are  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  the  other  provinces 
the  schools  are  unsectarian.  Separate  schools  in  Manitoba  were  abolished  b) 
a  Provincial  Act  passed  in  1890. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  6ivil,  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada.  There  is  also  a  Superior  Court  in 
each  province  ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most  of  the 
provinces  ;  aU  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Governments.  There  are  also  Vice-Admiralty  Courts  in  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  a  Maritime 
C-ourt  of  Ontario. 

In  1889,  6,314  persons  were  charged  with  indictable  offences  ;  of  these 
4,208  were  convicted,  8  being  sentenced  to  death,  443  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  rest  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  34,228 
wen*  summarily  convicted,  31,217  with  the  option  of  a  fine.  At  the  md  of 
1888,  the  number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  in  confinement  waa  3,199. 
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Finance. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  under 
thi-ee  tlifierent  headings — namely,  first,  *  Consolidated  Fund,'  comprisdiig 
the  general  sources   of  revenue  and   branches   of    expenditure ;    secondly, 

*  Loans  *  in  revenue,  and  *  Redemption  '  with  *  Premiums  and  Discounts '  in 
expenditure  ;  and  thirdly,    *  Open  Accounts. '     The  headings   '  Loans  '   and 

*  Redemption '  include  the  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  firom  the  Post  Office 
and  Government  Savings  Banks,  the  amount  on  deposit  forming  part  of  the 
floating  or  unfunded  debt  of  the  country.  Under  the  head  of  *  Open 
Accounts'  are  included  investments,  trust  funds,  Province  accounts,  and 
expenditure  on  capital  account  on  public  works. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Consolidated  Fund,  1886-90  : — 


Year 

Revenne 

Dollars 
33,177,040 
35,754,993 
35,908,463 
38,782,870 
39,879,925 

Expenditure 

1886 

1887  1 

1888  1 

1889  ' 

1890  1 

Dollar* 
39,011,612» 
35,657,860 
36,718,495 
36,917,835 
35,994,031 

1  Expenses  of  outbreak  in  N.W.T. 

The  total  actual  receipts   and  expenditure,  under  these  three  divisions, 
were  as  follows  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1890  : — 

Receipts.  Expenditure. 

Dollars        j  Dollars 

Consolidated  Fund  39,879,925    ,    Consolidated  Fund  .      35,994,031 

Loans  ....      11,329,625    '    Redemption  15,735,77C 

m  Ac( 


Open  Accounts 

Total      . 


11,571,816       Open  Accounts 
62,781,866  Total 


11,051,565 

62,781.36^ 

The  actual  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  comprises 
under  the  division  called  Consolidated  Fund  were  as  follows  in  the  financial 
year  ending  June  30,  1890  : — 

Consolidated  Fi^nd,  1889-90. 
Revenue.  i  Expenditure. 
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Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Dollars 

DoUani 

Premiuni,  Di8count,aud 

Penitentiaries 

349,839 

Exchange . 

118.503 

Administration  of  Justice 

709,784 

Interest  on  Investments 

1,082,271 

Geological  Survey  and 

Fisheries 

69,643 

Observatories    . 

120,548 

Penitentiaries 

14,568 

Arts,   Agriculture,  and 
Statistics  . 

Snperannnation    . 

61,518 

71,683 

Dominion  Steamers  and 

Ocean  and  River  Steam 

lighthouse  and  Coast 

Service        (including 

Service     . 

18,634 

Mail  Subsidies,  &c.) . 

450,362 

Marine    Hosnitals    and 
Marinera'  Fund 

Militia  and  Defence 

1,287,014 

48,237 

Mounted  PoUceN.W.T. 

753,094 

Harbour  Police    . 

17,817 

Superannuation        and 
Pensions. 

Steamboat  Inspection  . 

19,930 

349,156 

Various 

288,363 

Lighthouses  and  Coast 
Service 

466,116 

Fisheries 

828,894 

Indians  (Leg.  Grants)  . 

1,107,824 

Immigration  and  Qua- 

rantine    . 

182,337 

Charges  on  Revenue 

9,182,941 

Experimental  Farm 

79,148 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

448,167 

Total 

39,879,925 

35,99^,031 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  the  revenue  is  derived  from  Customs 
duties,  the  tariffs  on  imports  extending  to  a  great  many  articles,  and  in  many 
cases  being  very  high. 

The  anticipated  surplus  of  3,500,000  dollars  in  1890  amounted  actuallv  to 
t  surplus  of  3,885,894  dollars.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1891  has  been 
placed  at  86,213,753  dollars,  and  the  revenue  at  38,858,701  dollars,  showing  a 
surplus  of  2,644,948  dollars. 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  under  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  financial 
year  ending  June  30,  1892,  amounted  to  36,931,000  dollars,  and  of  total 
expenditure  to  48,158,000  dollars.  The  ordinary  revenue  was  estimated 
at  37,500,000  doUars.  Of  the  total  expenditure  in  1891-92,  23,960,511  dollars 
had  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  and  19,467,444  dollars  were  authorised  by 
statute. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of  public 
works,  and  the  interest  of  which  forms  the  largest  branch  of  the  expenoiture, 
was  as  follows  on  July  1,  1890  :— 

Dollars 
Without  Interest 16,590,489 


At  3  per  cent 
„  H      ,. 
,.  4        „ 
»»  5         ,, 
M   6  ,, 


Total  Debt 


19,466,667 

65,345,798 

156,809,440 

25,712,232 

2,187,669 

286,112,295 


The  total  debt  on  June  30,  1891,  was  285,950,250  dollars.  There  are  assets 
which  make  the  net  debt  288,530,222  dollars.  The  following  shows  the  gross 
and  net  debts,  1886-91 :-  ,^g,,,,  ^^Gq^^ 
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GrosR 

Nft 

D^limi 

Dollars 

1886 

273,164,341 

228,169,107 

1887 

273,187,626 

227,814,775 

1888 

284,513,842 

234,531,358 

1889 

287,722,063 

237,630,042 

1890 

286,112,295 

237,533,212 

1891 

285,950,250 

238,530,222 

The  total  Inirdeu  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  assets,  is  91.  8*.  3^^.  per 
head,  and  of  the  annual  charge  for  interest  6».  9ld.  The  total  exports  per  head 
in  1890  amounted  to  3/.  16«.  8\d.f  and  the  proceeds  of  little  more  than  three 
.year's  exports  would  pay  off  the  debt.  The  expenditure  on  canals  and  railways 
alone  by  the  Government  amounted  to  over  29  millions  sterling  up  to  189>0. 
At  the  census  of  1881  it  was  found  that  the  value  of  the  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  industries  of  various  kinds  was  38  millions  sterling,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  products  62  millions. 


Provincial  Revenues,  Expenditubes,  and  Debts,  1889. 


Province 

Revenne 
1          Dollars 

Expenditure 

DollATS 

Net  Debt 

1           '                              ~' 

Dollare 

Ontario 

'      5,020,618 

4,915,099 

Quebec 

;      3,713,831 

3,949,078 

11,277,020 

Nova  Scotia 

668,775 

713,942 

1,148,647 

New  Brunswick  . 

671,031 

687,097 

1,620,300       . 

Manitoba    . 

i         641,695 

1,088,889 

1,498,933 

,  British  Ck)lumbia 

706,780 

857,545 

628,776 

Prince  Edward  Island 

234,635 

263,605 

Defence. 

The  Great  Lak&s  and  the  St.  Lawrence  fonn  a  barrier  between  Central 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  eastern  provinces  and  Western  Canada 
have  neitJier  natural  barriers  nor  fortifications.  With  the  exception  of  Hali&x, 
and  a  small  fort  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  there  are  practically  no  fortifi- 
cations in  Canada.  Arrangements,  however,  are  in  contemplation  between  the 
Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  troop  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Government — the 
strength  of  which  was  reduced,  in  the  year  1871,  to  2,000  men,  forming 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  considered  an  *  Imperial  Station  * — 
Cani^a  has  a  large  volunteer  militia  force.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  passed 
in  March  1868  the  militia  consists  of  all  male  British  subjects  between  18  and 
60,  who  may  be  called  out  to  serve  in  four  classes — namely  first  class,  18  to 
30,  unmarried  ;  2nd,  from  30  to  46,  unmarried ;  3rd,  18  to  45,  married  ;  4th, 
45  to  60.  The  militia  is  divided  into  an  active  and  a  reserve  force.  The 
active  includes  the  volunteer  and  the  marine  militia.  The  active  militia  con- 
sists of  those  who  voluntarily  enlist  to  serve  in  the  same,  or  men  balloted,  or 
in  part  of  both.  The  marine  militia  is  made  up  of  persons  whose  usual  occu- 
pation is  on  sailing  or  steam  craft  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Dominion. 
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The  active  militia  serve  for  three  years.  The  city  corps  are  trained  for  12 
days  annually  at  their  headquarters,  and  the  rural  corps  for  the  same  period 
biennially  in  camps  of  exercise  in  their  respective  districts.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  Government  to  have  the  whole  force  drilled  annually. 
The  reserve  militia  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60  not  serving  in  the  active  militia  of  the  time  being,  with  certain  ex- 
emptions. The  number  of  men  to  be  drilled  annually  is  limited  to  45,000, 
and  the  period  of  drill  to  16  days  every  year.  On  December  81,  1890,  the 
active  muitia  consisted  of  37,613  officers  and  men,  comprising  48  troops 
of  cavalry,  18  batteries  of  field  artillery,  48  of  garrison  artillery,  3  companies 
of  engineers,  and  689  companies  of  infantry  and  rifles.  There  are  also  9 
pennanent  corps  and  schools  of  instruction,  the  strength  of  which  is  limited 
to  1,000  men — ^viz.  one  school  of  cavalry,  three  artillery,  four  infantry,  and  one 
mounted  infantry.  There  is  also  a  Koyal  Military  College  at  Kingston, 
founded  in  1875,  since  which  time  77  ctfdets  have  been  gazetted  to  commissions 
in  the  Imperial  army.  The  officer  commanding  the  militia  is  appointed  for 
five  years,  and  during  appointment  holds  the  rank  of  major-gen.  in  tne  mUitia  ; 
he  must  be  on  the  active  service  list  of  the  Imperial  arrajr,  and  of  not  lower 
rank  than  colonel  in  the  same.  The  Dominion  is  divided  into  twelve  military 
districts,  as  follows — viz.  Ontario  into  four,  Quebec  three.  Nova  Scotia  one, 
New  Brunswick  one,  Manitoba,  the  Territories,  and  Keewatin  one,  Prince 
Edward  Island  one,  and  British  Columbia  one,  each  district  being  commanded 
by  a  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  whose  appointment  is  permanent.  A  small - 
arms  ammunition  fectory  is  in  operation  in  Quebec.  There  is  at  present  no 
active  marine  militia,  the  naval  defences  of  the  country  being  the  care  of  the 
Imperial  authorities.  According  to  the  Navy  List  eleven  ships  are  on 
the  North  America  and  West  India  Stations,  besides  eight  others  on  the 
Pacific  Station. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

AgrieuUurc.— Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  in  1881,  45,368,141  acres  (about 
a  fiftieth  of  the  whole  area)  was  occupied.  The  occupied  land  is  being  rapidly 
increased.  In  1890,  471,040  acres  of  Dominion  lands  were  disposed  of  w* 
homesteads,  57,600  under  the  Pre-emption  Act,  and  139,030  acres  were  sold— 
687,670  acres  altogether.  Of  the  vanous  holdings  in  1881,  the  bulk,  258,915, 
were  between  50  and  200  acres.  Of  the  occupied  lands  in  1881,  21,199,181 
acres  were  returned  as  improved,  of  which  15,112,284  acres  were  under 
crops,  6,385,562  under  pasture.  There  ai-e  no  complete  annual  agricultural 
returns  for  the  whole  of  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  wheat  croj) 
of  Canada  in  1889  was  30,871,656  bushels,  and  in  1890  about  40,527,562 
bushels.  In  1889  the  total  wheat  crop  of  Manitoba  was,  owing  to  the 
dry  season,  not  much  over  7  million  bushels,  in  1890  it  was  more  than 
double,  viz.  14,665,769,  while  the  present  prospects  for  a  large  crop  in 
1891  are  remarkably  good.  The  only  complete  agricultural  returns  are  from 
Ontario,  and  the  average  produce  per  acre  for  the  last  nine  years  is  :  fall 
wheat  19-4  bushels,  spring  wheat  15*2,  barley  25*8,  oats  34-4,  rye  16*2,  peas 
20*3,  maize  64 '5,  potatoes  117*9.  Cheese  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  import- 
ant farm  produce,  the  export  being  292  per  cent,  more  in  1890  than  in  1874. 
Great  Britain  now  imports  more  cheese  from  Canada  than  from  any  other 
country.  There  is  a  central  experimental  farm  near  Ottawa,  and  other  experi- 
mental farms  in  several  of  the  provinces.  In  1881  there  were  3,514,989  oxen, 
C0W8,  and  calves,  3,048,678  sheep,  and  1,207,619  swine.  In  1890  there  were 
126  ranches  in  the  N.-W.  Territories,  comprising  2,288,847  acres. 
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In  1881  the  forests  of  Canada  prodnced  110  million  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
68  million  logs  (=  544  million  cubic  feet  of  timber),  and  192,241  masts,  &c 
According  to  Government  returns  the  production  in  1889  amounted  to 
1,608,890,647  feet  B.M.,  and  5,743,868  cubic  feet  of  timber,  without  taking 
any  account  of  boom  timber,  ties,  telegraph  poles,  cordwood,  shingles,  &c, 
&C.  The  dues  on  the  above  quantity  amounted  to  over  2,200,000  dollars. 
The  actual  production  was  of  course  much  larger,  as  only  the  quantity  is  given 
on  which  dues  were  paid. 

Fisheries. — The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada  in 
1887  was  18,836,105  dollars  ;  in  1888,  17,418,510  doUars  ;  in  1889,  17,655,256 
dollars ;  and  in  1890,  17,714,902  dollars,  of  which  last  amount  8,461,906 
dollars  worth  was  exported.  The  values  of  the  principal  catches  in  1890  were 
cod,  3,433,580  dollars ;  salmon,  3,036,569  dollars ;  herring,  1,958,492  dollars  ; 
lobstei-8,  1,648,344  dollars,  and  mackerel,  1,524,976  dollars.  The  value  of  tht> 
total  yield  in  1890  was  divided  among  the  several  provinces  as  follows  : — 
Nova  Scotia,  6,636,445  dollars  ;  New  Brunswick,  2,699,055  dollars  ;  Quebec, 
1,615,120  dollars  ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  1,041,109  dollars  ;  British  Columbia, 
3,481,432  dollars  ;  Ontario,  2,009,637  dollars,  and  Manitoba  and  the  North 
West  Territories,  232,104  dollars. 

Mining, — Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and   W.   Ontario, 
and  part  of  the  N.  W.  Territories,  are  the  chief  mining  districts  of  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Canada  in  1889  was  19,500,000 
dollars.     The  principal  product  is  coal,  of  which  2,658,134  tons,  valued  at 
5,259,832  dollars,    were  raised  in   1888,   and    2,719,478    tons,    valued    at 
5,584,182  dollars,  in  1888.     Coal  of  the  value  of  2,447,936  dollars  was  ex- 
ported in  1890.     Among  the  other  minerals  produced  in  1889  were  gold, 
1,295,159  dollars;  iron,  2,763,062  dollars  ;  petroleum,  612,101  dollars  ;  bncks, 
1,273,884  dollars ;  building  stone,  913,691  dollars  ;  copper,  885,424  dollars  ; 
silver,    348,848  dollars  ;  Hme,   362,848  dollars  ;  asbestos,   426,554   dollars. 
The  total  value  of  minerals  and  their  manufactures  imported  in  1889  'vras 
over  25  million  dollars.     It  is  estimated  that  the  coal-oearing  area  of  tlie 
N.-W.  Territories  extends  over  65,000  square  miles.     The  discovery  of   an 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  nickel  at  Sudbury,  Ontario,  is  likely  to  add 
very  largely  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Canada,  over  1,000,000  dollars  wortli  of 
nickel  matte  was  exported  in  1890,  and  the  quantity  will  be  very  nracb 
larger  in  1891. 


Commerce. 
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The  following  tabic  shows  the  sharc  of  the  leading  couutrie> 
merce  of  Canada  in  1889  and  1890  in  thousands  of  dollars  : — 


in  the  coin* 


Ezportato 


'  Great  Britain 
I  United  States* 

West  Indies 
'  Newfoondlaud 

Sonth  America 


1,000  DoU. 

38,105 

43,522 

2,757 

1,309 

1,241 


.OOODolB. 

48,354 

40,528 

2,718 

1.186 

1,346 


No  other  country  over  a  million 


Imports  entered  for 
Consuinption 


Unit««l  States   . 

Great  Britain    . 

Germany  . 

France 

China  &  Japan  . 

West  Indies 

Brazil 


1880 

1890 

1,000  Dolii. 

1,000  Dols. 

50,537 

52,292 

42,317 

43,390 

3,693 

3,779 

2,229 

2,616 

'      1,965 

2,099 

3,282  '     3,022 

1,131  1         764 

ich  under  t 

\  million 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  irapoits  and  exports 
in  1890 :— 


Imports,  1800 

DolUrs 
r      11,083,125 

Exports  of  Csnadiaii 
prodace,  1890 

1 
Dollars         | 

Wool,  manufactures  ol 

Lumber     and     other 

1 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu 

forest  products 

26,179,136  1 

fiietores  of     . 

18,802,930 

Cheese       . 

9,372,212 

Coal  and  Coke  . 

8,983,666 

Homed  cattle    . 

6,949,417 

Bread-stuffs 

8,678,089  , 

Horses 

1,936,073 

Cotton,  and  manu&c 

,  Sheep 

1,274,847  t 

tures  of . 

3,991,795 

Eggs          .        .        . 

1,795,214 

Tea  and  coffee   . 

3,686,549  , 

Other  animal  products 

3,779,732 

Sugar  of  all  kinds 

6,601,676 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

910,244  1 

CoUon  wool  and  waste 

>        3,761,776 

Barley       . 

4,600,409  1 

Drugs  and  chemicaUi . 

,      2,788,037 

Other        agricultural 

SQk,    and    manufac 

1 

products 

4,987,331 

tures  of. 

1      2,851,292 

Codfish      . 

3,028,515 

Provisions 

3,466,552 

,  Fish  of  other  kiniLs'  . 

5,433,391  , 

Wool,  raw 

1,729,056 

i  Coal .         .         .         . 

2,447,936 

Hidas  raw 

;      1,703,093 

,  Gold-bearing     «iuaitz 

Leather,   and    manu 

and  nuggets,  &c.    . 

657,022 

foctureflof     . 

l,ir4,646 

1  Other  mineral  aiticlos 

1,750,799  1 

Tobacco,   unmannfac 

1  Wood,  and  manufac- 

tured     . 

1,424,231 

1      tures  of . 

870,466 

Wood,  and  manufac 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu- 

tures of. 

1,682,979 

factures  of     . 

294,728 

Animals,  living 

1,161,863 

Leather,    and    manu- 

Flax,     hemp,      anc 

I 

factures  of 

879,401 

manufactures  of 

1,429,276 

j  All  other  articles 

8,111,208 

Spirits  and  wines 

1,681,151 

'  Foreign  produce 

9,051,781 

Coin  and  bullion 

1.088,011 

i 

All  other  articles 

46.658,499 

Total 

Total 

121,868,241 

96,749,149 

>  IneliHling  flsh-oils,  ftirs  ami  skins  of  fish,  and  other  i>roducts  of  ^'•'^'X^fvT/> 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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Of  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1890,  86,258,633  dollars  were  subject  to 
duty,  leaving  only  35  millions  free  of  duty.  The  total  duty  levied  amounted 
to  24,014,908  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  leading  claases  of  domestic 
exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars  : — 


I     1870 


Produce  of  the  Mines  . 
,,  ,,       Fisheries 

,,  ,,       Forest  . 

Animals  &  their  produce 

Agricultural  produce     . 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 


2,877 

6,579 

16,854 


2,487 

3,608 
20,940 

12,138    17,607 
13,676  I  22,294 

2,133  !    3,242 

1,096  '        640 


1887     I     1888     I     1889     I      1890 

3,805  ' 

6,875 
20,485  I 
24,247  i 
18,826 

3,080 
644  I 


4,111  ' 

7,793  I 

21,803  ! 

24,719 

15,436  I 

4,161  1 

774] 


4,419  ' 

7,212 

23,043  ; 

23,895  i 

13,414  I 

4,435 

784 


4,855 

8,462 

26,179 

25,107 

11,908 

5,741 

82 


The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  ti-ade  of  1890  was  as  follows  in 
dollars : — 

'        Montreal     Toronto     Halifex       Quebec   ^^jj^jj^'     OtUwa      ^b!??* 

I  Imports     .    4r>,»34,406  20,519,797     6,669,858    3,858,108     4,352,018     1,828,284     3,198,220 
BxportB      .    31,660,216     2,946,890     5,292,498     7,608,216     3,595,8n     3,289,884     3,l4a289 

The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Canadian  returns,  in  1879  and  in  each  of  the  years 
ended  30th  June,  1886  to  1890.     (Conversions  made  at  4*86^.) 


1879 

.  £6,039,744. 

1888 

.  £6,914,031 

1886 

.   7,539,917. 

1889 

.   6,884,441 

1887 

.   7,955,000. 

1890 

.   8,527,222 

Canadian  returns  of  inipoils  from  Great  Biitain  do  not  distinguish 
between  British  and  foreign  produce. 

The  chief  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  (*anada  to  (^reat  Britain  in 
1887  to  1890  were  :— 


ArticleM 


Wheat    .... 
Wheat  Flour  . 
Pease      .... 
Wood,  and  Manufactures 

of       .         .         . 
Cheese    .... 
Cattle    .... 


Fish 

Apples    .... 
Bacon  and  Hams    . 
Skins  and  Furs 
Leather,    and    manufac- 
tures of  .     . 


£     I    £ 
879,126  !   2»5,734 


325,099 
416,439 

1,946,867 
1,461,914 
1,098,159 
116,801 
834,942 
133,414 
185,744 
344,122 

94,734 


219,481 
282,406 

1,856,667 
1,816,410 
847,371 
48,637 
289,045 
107,004 
185,081 
393,866 


90,383 

79,803 

224,194 

2,128,061 

1,822,850 

1,026,786 

62,262 

227,083 

262,516 

77,822 

812,849 


69,490  '      133,778 


1890 

78,060  ' 

79.584  I 

264,256  ' 


2,950,822 

1,921,178 

1,349,037 

99,924 

520,460 

171,687 

129,167 

278,220 
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The  chief  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain  were  :- 


Articles 


and 


Iron    and     Steel, 
manu&ctnres  of  . 

Woollens 

Cottons .... 

Silk,  and  manufactnres  of 

Wearing      apparel,      all 
kinds  .... 

Fancy  ^oods  . 

Flax,    nemp,   and   jute, 
and  manufactures  of   . 


1887 


1,653,588 

2,171,460 

857,825 

489,681 

390,153 
316,338 


1,406,835 

1,702,945 

658,402 

461,960 

401,868 
256,318  , 


I 


1,687,463  1 
1,651,814  I 
690,958 
561,350  i 

531,629  I 
266,748 


1,810,662 

1,714,842 

603,603 

421,549 

593,746  , 
253,584  ' 


296,047        267,286  i      289,550  j      281,492 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  tne  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
in  1879,  and  in  each  of  the  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1886  to  1890  :— 


1870 


1887 


1889 


1890 


Exjiorts  from  Cftiiada .  i  9,834/230 
Importe     of     British  1 
produce    ,        .        .  i  5,926,908 


10,061,218 


£  £  £        ^         £ 

10,266,090     8,915,498  111,786,888  12,020,  l»i2 

7,746,750  i  7,138,877     7,702,898     6,827,023 


The  chief  exports  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1886  to  1890  were  :— 

1886 

1887 
£ 

1888         1         1889         1         1890 

£ 

£           t          £ 

£ 

Wheat     . 

1,182,477 

1,511,648 

434,656        467,868 

468,080 

„       flour     . 

421,825 

532,462 

452,252 

622,191 

523,108 

Maize 

464,885 

144,417 

350,286 

668,165 

513,287 

Pfase        . 

348,605 

310,634 

167,940 

187,778 

265,069 

Wood  &  timber 

3,050,884 

2,726,744 

3,074,605 

4,447,354 

3,806,261 

Cheese     . 

1,116,257 

1,555,352 

1,526,884 

1,564,904 

1,914,232 

Oxen 

1,208,678 

1,184,822 

1,076,623 

1,464,078 

1,892,298 

Fish 

259,395 

277,699 

249,169 

243,261 

432,649 

Apples     . 

135,229 

123,379 

268,921 

200,942 

210,684 

Bacon  k  Hams 

609,238 

641,861 

871,108 

631,671 

770,012 

Skins  k  Furs   . 

252,078 

884,781 

218,423 

829,360 

368,150 

The  chief  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain  were  :- 


Iron,   wrought 
feunwrought 
Woollens 
Cottons  . 
Apparel,  &c. 


1886 


1,463,575 

1,669,105 

1,021,921 

670,878 


1887 


1,488,260 
1,705,759 
1,018,493  1 
690,137  ' 


1,451,614 

1,412,329 

720,121 

649,526 


1,547,104 

1,579,522 

809,424 

685,058 


1890 


1,552,359 

1,211,138 

644,765 

623,135 
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Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  registered  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
on  December  31,  1890,  was  as  follows  : — 

VesselH  Tons 

New  Brunswick         ....            981  209,460 

Nova  Scotia 2,793  464,194 

Quebec 1,899  164,008 

Ontario 1,812  188,738 

Prince  Edward  Island        ...            231  26,080 

British  Columbia       ....            196  16,024 

Manitoba 79  6,475 

Total        ....         6,991  1,024,974 

The  total  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table  comprised  1,364  steamere, 
of  206,855  tons.  During  the  year  1890  there  were  285  new  vessels,  of  52,378 
tons,  built  in  the  Dominion,  valued  at  2,357,010  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
the  shipping  of  the  Dominion  in  1890  was  estimated  at  30,749,220  dollars. 
Canada  holds  the  fourth  (or,  including  the  licensed  and  enrolled  vessels  of  the 
United  States  the  hfth)  nlace  in  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  world,  and  out- 
side of  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  larger  shipping  trade  than  any  other  British 
possession.  The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
Canadian  ports  in  1890  was  81,124  of  10,328,285  tons,  of  which  3,671  of 
3,617,013  tons  were  British,  and  13,695  of  1,708,939  were  Canadian.  The 
total  number  of  vessels,  both  sea-going  and  inland,  that  anived  and  departed 
at  Canadian  ports  in  1890  was  72,425  of  18,446,100  tons. 

Internal .  Commnnioationt . 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700  miles 
in  length  ;  it  is  jpossible  for  a  vessel  to  sail  the  whole  way  from  Liverpool  to 
Chicago,  and  this  was  done  in  1888.  In  1891  a  steamer  sailed  from  Duluth 
with  a  cargo  of  95,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  delivered  the  same  at  Liverpool 
without  breaking  bulk.  Up  to  1890  55^  million  dollars  had  been  spent  on 
canals  for  construction  done.  In  1889  23,985  vessels,  of  3,826,230  ton.% 
{Missed  through  the  Oinadian  canals,  carrying  81,362  passengers  and  3,166,368 
tons  of  freight,  chiefly  grain,  thuber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  luilways  of  a  total  length  of 
14,004  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1890,  being  an  incr«'ase  of  679  n\i\rs 
over  that  of  1889.  The  numl)er  of  miles  in  operation  was  13,256.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  concessions  have 
been  granted  by  Government  for  upwards  of  4,000  miles  more.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  uiain  line  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  ia  2,906  miles  in  length. 
By  this  line  Great  Britain  is  brought  925  miles  in  distance  and  more  than  four 
days  in  time  nearer  to  Yokohama,  and  pioportionably  to  Hon^  Kong  and  the 
East  The  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments  recently  decided  to  subsidise 
a  line  of  steamers  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  and  establiah  a 
regular  mail  service  over  this  road  to  the  East.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  accordingly  had  three  steamers  specially  built  for  the  Pacific  service, 
the  first  of  which  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  April  28,  1891,  having  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  preceding  February  7  ;  and  nnving  made  the  passage  from 
Yokohama  in  two  days  less  than  the  previous  record,  her  passengers  reached 
Montreal  in  three  days  seventeen  hours  from  Vancouver,  and  Liverpool  in 
seven  days  more)  so  that  Liverpool  and  Yokohama  have  thus  l>een  brought 
within  twenty-one  days  of  one  another.  ^  ^ 
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The  traffic  on  Canadian  railways  in  1889  and  1890  was  :> 


Yra. 


Mn»  j  ^"^-T" 


Freight 
Tons 


Receipta    |    Ezpensea 
DoUan  DolUra 


1889\  12,628  I    12,151,051       17,928,626      42,149,615 
1890  18,256      12,821.262  \    20,787,469  '    46,843,826 


31,038,045 
32,913,350 


ai2f|  S 


Net 


11,111,570 
13,930,476 


760,676,446  , 
786,447,812  ' 


In  1890,  of  the  capital  paid  up,  164,794,476  dollars  represented  Crovem- 
mf  nt  aid. 

On  Jane  30,  1890,  there  were  7,918  post-offices  in  the  Dominion.  Daring 
the  year  ended  on  the  foregoing  date  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post-office  was  94,100,000,  of  postcards  19,480,000,  of  newspapers  10,950,000, 
of  books,  &c.  16,897,000,  and  of  parcels  871,600.  Newspapers  sent  from  the 
office  of  publication  are  carried  free.  Their  number  in  1890  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  60,000,000.     The  letters  and  postcards  posted  amounted  to  18*15 

Ser  head,  and  the  other  articles  to  17*02  per  head.  Revenue,  3,223,616 
oUars  ;  expenditure,  3,940,696  dollars.  A  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  three 
cents  has  been  established  over  the  whole  Dominion.  The  number  of  mone^ 
order  offices  in  Canada  in  1890  was  1,027,  and  of  orders  issued  780,503,  their 
value  having  been  11,997,862  dollars.  Since  confederation  in  1887  the 
number  of  onice-s  has  doubled  and  the  number  of  onlers  sent  is  more  than 
eight  times  as  many. 

There  were  30,014  miles  (2,619  Ix-ing  Govemment)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
(.'anada  in  1890,  and  66,453  miles  of  win*,  with  2,545  offices,  and  tne  number 
of  messages  sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  4,231,958.  There  were  in 
1890,  21,380  miles  of  telephone  win-,  with  368  offices,  and  21,299  sets  of 
instruments. 


Honey  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notci> 
in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion  Govemment,  and 
other  points  in  all  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.  In  making  payments 
every  bank  is  compelled  if  required  to  iiay  a  certain  proportion  in  Dominion 
Oovemment  notes,  and  must  nold  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  its  cash  reserve 
in  Dominion  Govemment  notes.  In  1890  there  were  39  incorporated  banks 
making  returns  to  the  Govemment,  with  numerous  branches  all  over  the 
Dominion.  The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  Dominion  lianks,  the 
number  in  1868  being  27,  or  12  leas  than  in  1890  :— 


Tear  ended  I      Capital     I    Notes  In    '    Total  on    !  j  i.kiiu4«- 
JnneSO  Paid  np     |  Circulation  |     Depofit     '  i^DU»M« 


1878 
188& 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 


DoUan     ' 
30,280,048  I 
63,887,084  : 
61,821,168 
61,841,806 
60,815,356  I 
60,168,010  I 
60,236,461 
50,660,765  | 


Dollan 
8,307,070 
10,351,100 
20,602,808 
20,200,687 
30,438,152 
30,444,643 
31,200,072 
32,060,178 


DoUan  . 
32,808,103  I 
71,000,105  I 
104,666,566  . 
112,001.764 
114,483,190  I 
128,725,620 
136,208,078  { 
136,187,515  I 


Dollars 
48,722,647 
06,641,008 
138,510,300 
147,547,682 
140,413,632 
166,344,852 
176,062,257 
174,501,422 


Assets 


I  Percentage  ; 
of  Liablfi.  1 
'     ties  to 

t       AHHet«       1 


Dollars  i 
77,872,267  | 
175,473,086 
217,264,656  ' 
228,422,858  i 
220,241,464  i 
244,075,228  ' 
255,765,631  ! 
254,628,604  ' 


56-16 
54-50 
63-75 
64-59 
65-18 
67-00 
68-44 
68-58       t 
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Post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  in  Canada  since  1867  ; 
there  are  also  Government  savings-banks,  under  the  management  of  the 
Finance  Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  Britdsh 
Columbia.  In  1890  there  were  494  offices  of  the  former  and  41  of  the  Utter. 
In  1890  the  post-office  savings-banks  had  112,231  depositors  and  21,990,653 
dollars  on  deposit,  the  j&gures  being  rather  smaller  than  those  for  1889,  owing 
to  the  rate  of  interest  having  been  reduced  from  4  to  3}  per  cent.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  post-office  and  Government 
savings-banks  for  1889  and  1890  in  dollars  :— 


Balances,   I    Cash  De- 
July  1      I     posited 


1889 
1890 


41,371,058 
42,956,857 


l-2,rt57,802  ' 
9,854,338 


Interest 


1,619,221 
1,475,292 


Total 


With. 
drawalB 


55,648,082 
54,285,988 


Balances, 
June  .SO 


12,691,724  1     42,966,857 
13,273,518       41,012,4«5 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Canada  are — 

MONBT. 

The  Dollar  of  100  cents.     Average  rate  of  exchange  =  4^. 

The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  by  law  as 
follows  : — The  sovereign,  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  and  two-third  cents  ;  the 
crown  piece,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  ;  the  half-crown  piece,  sixty  cents  : 
the  florin,  forty-eight  cents  ;  the  shilling,  twenty-four  cents ;  the  sixpence, 
twelve  cents. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  Canada  are  all  struck  in  England.  Canada 
lias  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but  the  English  sovereign  and  the  United 
States  gold  eagle  of  10  dollars,  with  its  umltiples  ana  halves,  are  l^al. 
Notes  are  issued  exclusively  by  the  Government  for  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  50 
and  25  cents  ;  no  bank  being  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than 
5  dollars. 

WEIGHTS  AND  Measures. 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard,  Imperial  pound 
avoirdupois,  Imperial  gallon,  and  the  Imperial  bushel. 

By  Act  42  Vict.  cap.  16,  the  British  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  and 
the  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  were  abolished,  and  the  hundredweight  was  declared 
to  be  100  pounds  and  the  ton  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  thus  assimilating  the 
weights  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

High  CommissioTier  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Great  Britain.— 'Aon. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Secretary. --iorn^h.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  Canada 
and  British  N(Hrth  America. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1800.    8.    Ottawa,  1891. 

Census  of  Canada,  1880-81.    14  vols.    Ottawa,  1882-83. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  Fisheries  Question,  1885-87.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  seizure  of  British  American  vessels  in  Behring's  Sea  by 
the  United  8t«U-8  Authorities  in  1880.    Ottawa,  1887. 
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Eittinatet  of  Gtaada  for  the  flacal  jmr  ending  Jane  80, 1891.    8.    Ottews,  1890. 

Finances  of  Ouiadft:  Budget  Speeeh  delirered  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canad*  by 
Hon.  G.  B.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance.    8.    Ottawa,  1801. 

Fisheries  Statements  for  the  year  1890.    Ottawa,  1891. 

Public  Accoonts  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .to,  1890.  Printed  by  order 
of  FnliameQt.    8.    Ottawa,  1891. 

General  Report  of  the  Ministorof  Public  Works  from  Jmu'  :J0,  1867,  to  July  1,  1880 
With  Maps.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Railway  SUtisties  of  Canada,  1888-^.    8.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Report  on  the  State  of  the  Militia  for  tho  yt>ar  1880.    8.    OtUwa,  1800. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  tho  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890.     8.    Ottawa,  1801. 

Special  Report  on  the  Fisheries  Protection  Bervioe  of  Canada,  1880.    Ottawa,  1887. 

SUtistical  Tear  Book  of  Canada  for  the  year  1890.    Ottawa,  1891. 

Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year 
(ending  June  30,  1890.    Ottawa,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Auditor-General  on  Appropriation  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1890.    Ottawa,  1891. 

SessiODal  Papers  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway,  1886-87.    Ottawa,  1888. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom.    No.  XXVI.    8.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain ;  In  •  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  oi  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
1890.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Admm  (O.  M.X  The  Canadian  North- West:  ito  History  and  iU  Troubles,  with  the 
Narrative  of  Three  Insurrections.    Toronto,  1885. 

Adam  (G.  M.),  Life  of  the  %;ht  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Maodonald,  O.C.B.    Toronto,  1891. 

BsU  (Robt.,  M.D.,  LL.D.),  The  Northern  Limits  of  the  Principal  Forest  Trees  of  Canada. 
With  a  Map.    Ottawa.  1892. 

Aryee  (Rev.  Prof.),  Manitoba:  its  Inflmcy,  Growth,  and  Present  Position.  London, 
1882. 

Canadian  Almanack  for  1891.    8.    Toronto,  1890. 

Ckopaia  (J.  C),  Guide  IllustrA  da  Svlvioultnre  Canadlen.     Montreal,  1888. 

ChapUmu  (Hon.  J.  A.),  Report  on  the  Constitotion  of  the  Dominion  of  CJanada.  Ottawa, 
189L 

CoUim  (J.  E.),  Life  and  Times  of  Rt  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  K.C.B.  Toronto, 
188S. 

Colwur  (J.  G.),  Recent  Developments  in  Canada.    London,  1887. 

Cmmberlamd  (Stuart),  The  Queen's  Highway.    2nd  ed.,  London,  1888. 

Dent  (J.  Chas-X  The  Ijwt  Forty  Tears,  or  Canada  sinoe  the  Union  of  1841.  Toronto, 
188S. 

IHlke  (Sir  (Charles),  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.    London,  1890. 

FaiUion  (Abb6),  Histoire  de  la  (Tolonie  frani^aise  en  Canada.    2  vols.    Pol.    Montreal, 

ias5. 

FUmiMQ  (Sandford,  C.M.G.),  England  and  Canada,  a  summer  tour  between  Old  and  New 
Westminster.    Loudon,  1884. 

Oarmean  (F.  X.),  Histoire  du  (Canada  depiiis  sa  d^oonverte  jnsqu'i  nos  Jours.  Montreal, 
1882. 

Qramt  (Very  Rev.  Principal),  Picturesque  Canada.    2  vols.    Toronto,  1884. 

Owm  (Hon.  D.X  History  of  Manitoba.    Ottawa,  1880. 

Harden  (Prot  F.  Y.\  and  Selwpn  (Prot  A.  R.  C),  North  America.    London,  1888. 

HvrUmrt  (Dr.  J.  B.),  The  Food  Zones  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1884. 

Lovell  (John)  Gaxetteer  of  British  North  America.    Montreal,  1881. 

Maeoun  (ProLX  Manitoba  and  (Xnada.    London,  1882. 

Morgam  CHenry  3X  The  Canadian  Parliamentary  (Companion  for  1890.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.V  Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Review,  1878-90.    Ottawa. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.),  Bibliotheea  Canadensis,  or  a  History  of  Canadian  Literature. 
Ottawa,  1867. 

JTorycm  (Henry  J.),  The  Relations  of  the  Industry  of  (Canada  with  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  United  States.    Montreal,  1864. 

Morrit  (Hon.  Alex.),  Nova  Britannia ;  or,  Our  New  (Canadian  Dominion  Foreshadowed. 
Toronto,  1884. 

Bae  (W.  Fiaser),  Colombia  and  Canada.  Notes  on  the  Great  Republic  and  the  New 
DomiDion.    8.    London,  1878. 

B«'(W.  P-X  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba.     Ivondon,  1881.  ^  , 
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Ryentm  (Rev.  E.,  D.D.,  LL.B.X  The  LoyalLBts  of  America  and  their  Times.  2  voU. 
Toronto,  1880. 

Beboyn  (A.  R.  C.)  and  Daw$on  (G.  M.),  Descriptive  Blcetoh  of  the  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1884. 

SUver  emd  Co.*m  Handbook  to  Canada.    London,  1881. 

Todd  (Dr.  Alphcuji,  C.M.G.),  Parliamentary  Government  in  Uie  Brittnh  Colonies. 
Boston,  1880. 

Tapper  (Sir  Charles),  The  Canadian  Confederation  defendefl.    London,  1868. 

Tuttle  (C.  R.),  Our  North  Land :  being  a  ftdl  account  of  the  Canadian  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Route.    Toronto,  1885. 


EALKLAHD  ISLANDS. 

Governor. —Hir  Roger  Tuckfield  Goldsworthy,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  March 
1891.     Salary  1,2002.  per  annum. 

Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  300  miles  E.  of  Magellan  Straits. 
East  Falkland,  8,000  square  miles  ;  West  Falkland,  2,800  square  miles  ;  about 
100  small  islands,  1,200  square  miles :  total,  6,600  square  miles  ;  besides 
South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles.  Population :  (census  1891)  1,789  ;  males 
1,086,  females  708,  foreigners  128.  No  religious  census  taken.  Chief  town, 
Stanley,  694  inhabitants. 

Education  :  2  Government  schools,  with  100  on  the  roll,  in  1890  ;  1  Roman 
Catholic  school,  with  60  on  the  roll ;  1  private  school  in  Stanley,  with  20  on 
the  roll ;  and  1  school  at  Darwin,  with  22  on  the  roll. 

The  government  is  administered  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Elxecu- 
tive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council. 

No  naval  or  military  forces. 


Revenue  . 
Expenditure 
Imports  . 
Exports  . 


1886 

9,295 

7,951 

78,602 

108,946 


1887 

1888 

»     1880 

1890 

8,968 

9,128 

66,785 

107,995 

M 

8,951 

8,818 

54,008 

88,748 

£ 

8,628 

9,720 

55,716 

116,102 

£ 

9,492 

9,389 

67,182 

115,865 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  1890  :  Customs,  8,2682.,  and  rents  of  crown  lands, 
4,876Z.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure:  Official  salaries,  4,898Z.  ;  mails,  2,112/,  ; 
public  works,  1,1002.     Contribution  by  Home  Government,  nil. 

Leading  exports  (1890) :  Wool,  102,4602.  ;  frozen  mutton,  5,0782.  ;  lire 
sheep  to  S.  America,  1,1882.  ;  hides  and  skins,  8,4102.  ;  tallow,  2,8002. 

Chief  imports  :  Provisions,  wearing  apparel,  timber  and  building  materials, 
machinery  and  ironmongery. 


United  Kingdom 

Chile  . 
'  Uruguay 
I  Other  Countries 


Imports  trom  I  Exports  to     Imports  ftt>m  |  Exports  to 


£ 

49,789 

3,784 

1,771 

422 


£ 

112,842 

I    8,760 


£ 

61,842 

8,470 

1,000 

870 


t         ^ 

114,592 

!}    1,273 

I         ~ 


Chief  industry,  sheep-farming  ;  2,825,154  acres  pasturage.     Horses  3,700, 
cattle  7,200,  sheep  676,000, 
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In  1890  thfi  total  tonnage  of  yessels  that  entered  and  cleared  was  61,575, 
of  which  15,185  tons  were  Sritish. 

Aboat  1,200  letters  and  postcards  pasfl  through  PoHt  Office  monthly  ; 
848  lbs.  of  newspapers  received  monthly. 

M(meyj  Wei^htu,  and  Meamres, — ^me  as  in  Great  Britain, 


OVIAVA,  BEITISH. 

GorervuT, — ^Rt  Hon.  Viscount  Gormanston,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000/.). 

Lumt4maiU-Oovemor, — Hon.  Sir  Charlee  Bruce,  K.C.M.G. 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
from  the  three  rivers.  Extends  from  9''  to  1"  N.  latitude,  and  57°  to  52'*  W. 
longitude.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  (9  members,  5 
elected),  and,a  Combined  Court,  contaimn^,  in  addition  to  those  9,  6  Finan- 
cial Representatives.  The  colony  is  divided  into  5  electoral  districts,  each 
represented  by  a  member  in  the  Court  of  Electors,  who  select  the  5  repre- 
sentative members  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  also  by  one  or  more  financial 
representatives.  There  are  1,596  registered  electors.  The  Roman -Dutch  Law 
is  m  force  in  dvil  cases,  modified  by  orders  in  Council ;  the  criminal  law  is 
based  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Area,  109,000  square  miles.  Population  (1891),  284,887.  At  the  census 
of  1881,  there  were  1,617  bom  in  Europe ;  5,077  Africans  ;  65,161  East 
Indians,  mainly  coolies  ;  4,898  Chinese.  Births  (1889)  10,183  ;  deaths  7,987. 
Capital,  Georgetown,  55,299  (1881).  Living  on  sugar  estates  84,234  ;  in  vil- 
lages and  settlements  112,658.  Of  the  total  in  1881, ~  108,125  were  agricul- 
tural labourers.  Immigrants  from  India  (1890),  4,574  ;  return  emigrants, 
2,125.  177  schools  received  Government  grant  (25,480/.  in  1890),  with  21,884 
papils  ;  besides  private  schools  with  6,500  pupils. 

Paupers  (1889)  receiving  out-door  relief,  2,310.  In  1889  there  were 
11,278  summary  convictions ;  483  before  the  superior  courts. 


j         - 

1886 

1880 

1887 

1888 

188S-89 
15  months 

1889-90 

1  Bevenue    . 
Expenditure 

484,818 
468,948 

£ 
446,025 
476,964 

£ 
468,870 
489,214 

£ 
461,941 
490,556 

£ 
580,762 
605,585 

522,767 
608,108 

For  1890-91  estimated  revenue  525,000/.,  expenditure  518,720/.  Chief 
items  of  revenue  (1889-90) :  customs  842,812/.,  spirit  licences  81,160/. 
Expenditure  on  establishment,  201,473/.,  public  works  29,815/.  Public  debt 
(1890)  737,399/.  Two  banks,  with  note  circulation  of  148,000/.  in  1889. 
Savings  bank,  15,872  depositors  (Dec.  81,  1890),  credited  with  261,364/. 

Under  cultivation  (1890),  81,486  acres  ;  sugar,  79,243  acres  ;  village  acres, 
12,838  ;  92  cattle  farms. 


_ 

1886 

1887                  1888 

£                      £ 
2,190,692  1  2,024,788 
1,608,175  ,  1,586,055 

1889 

£ 
2,310,141 
1,803,776 

Exports 
Imports     . 

1,842,585 
1,436,297 

£ 

2,161,791  I 
1,887,118  ' 


The  chief  exports  in  1890  :  Sugar,  1,487,217/.  ;  rum,  220,885/.  ;  molasses, 
78,783/. ;  timber,  28,771/.  ;  gold,  62,615  oz.,  valued  at  284,824/.     Chief  im- 
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ports:  Flour,  134,971^.  ;  rice,  130,661^.  ;  pork,  43,807/.  ;  buttor,  22,860/.  ; 
lumber,  42,160/. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1890,  958,873/.  (sugar,  461,194/.);  British 
colonies,  88,060/.  ;  foreign  countries,  1,114,854/.  Imports  from  Great  Britain, 
1,129,071/.  ;  British  colonies,  284,752/.  ;  foreign  countries,  473,291/. 

In  1890  the  total  tonnage  entei-ed  and  cleared  was  686,621. 

Railways,  23  miles  ;  275  miles  river  navigation  ;  good  roads.  There  are 
60  post-offices,  of  which  37  are  telegra^  offices,  25  money  order  offices, 
and  9  savings  banks.  There  arc  275  miles  of  post-office  telegraphs  and  a 
telephone  exchange  in  George  Town,  of  182  miles,  with  200  subscribers. 

Currency  :  British  gold  and  nlver  coin  with  a  small  circulation  of 
*  guilders,'  *  half-guilders,'  and  *bits,'  local  coins. 

HONDTTBAS,  BBITISH. 

Governor.— &ir  i\  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G.  (12,000  dollars),  assisted  by 
a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  five  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 

A  Crown  colony  on  the  Canbbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  miles 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  Area, 
7,560  square  miles.  Population  (1891),  31,471,  viz.  16,268  males  and  15,203 
females.  Capital,  Belize ;  5,767  inhabitants.  Births  (1887),  1,269  ;  deaths, 
1,232 ;  marriages,  264.  Schools  (1890),  34  ;  Government  grant,  $11,023. 
Detachments  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment  are  stationed  in  the  colony. 


1887 


Revenue        .        54,361     '     43,187  43,511 


Expenditure .  !     62,565  45,370 

Exports.         .   ,   280,047        208,080 
Imports         .      235,962     I   169,232 


I 


41,587 
213,020 
206,450 


1890 


£  £ 

49,985  '     51,204 

44,228  45,249 

300,879  ,   287,690 

260,089  1   282,045 


Chief  sources  of  revenue :  Customs  duties  (30,258  in  1890)  ;  excise, 
licenses,  land-tax,  &c.;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Expenditure 
mainly  administrative  and  the  various  services.     Debt  (17,595/.  in  1890). 

Savings  banks  at  Belize  with  two  branches— deports,  7,047/.  in  1889. 

Chief  exports,  mahogany  (5^  million  cubic  feet  in  1890),  logwood,  fruit 
(chiefly  to  New  Orleans),  sugar.  The  transit  trade  greatly  increases  the  traffic 
of  the  ports,  especially  in  india-nibber,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  &c.  Besides  the 
staple  products,  mahogany  and  logwood,  there  are  coffee,  bananas,  plantains, 
coco-nuts,  kc  The  higher  parts  afford  good  iwwturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to 
Great  Britain  in  1890,  275,293/.  ;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  101,228/. 

In  1890,  tonnage  of  vessels  entereil  and  cleared,  364,067,  of  which 
187,872  was  British. 

Number  of  letters,  newsjmpers,  &c.,  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  1887  : 
international,  97,355  ;  inland,  22,697. 

Currency,  chiefly  Central  American  silver  dollars. 

Jamaica.    3^  West  Indies. 
Leeward  Islanck.    See  West  Indies. 
Montserrat    See  West  Indies. 
Hevis.    See  West  Indies. 
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HEWFOinf DLAHD  AHD  LABEADOB. 

Govemor.— Sir  J.  Terence  N.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G.  ;  salair  2,500/. 

Newfoundland  ia  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
between  46°  37'  and  51"  89'  N.,  52^*  35'  and  69°  25'  W.  ;  and  Labrador,  its 
dependency,  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  rugged,  esi>ecially  on  the  south-west,  where 
the  coast  range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills  attain 
their  summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread  out  into 
an  ondulating  country,  consisting  largely  of  barrens  and  marshes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  nvers  and  laikes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about  the  Exploits, 
the  Gander  and  the  Humber,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area,  42,200  square 
miles.  Population  in  1884 :  island,  193,124  ;  Labrador,  4,211  ;  total  197,835. 
Of  the  total  population  187,136  were  natives  of  Newfoundland  ;  802  were 
Indians,  of  whom  609  were  in  Labiador.  Of  the  total  population  60,419  were 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  1,685  were  farmers,  3,628  mechanics,  8,360  miners. 
Capital,  St.  John's,  28,610  inhabitants  in  1884  ;  other  towns  being  Harbour 
Grace,  7,054 ;  Carbonear,  3,756  ;  Twillingate,  3,694  ;  Bonavista,  3,463. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  7  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding  15 
memlmrs),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  representatives.  For 
electoral  purposes  the  whole  colony  is  divided  iqto  18  districts  or  constitu- 
encies, 7  of  which  elect  3  members,  4  return  2  raemliers,  and  7  return  1  each. 
Of  the  population,  69,000  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  75,254  are 
Roman  Catholics,  48,787  Wesleyans,  1,495  Presbyteiians,  1,470  other  denomi- 
nations. The  total  niunber  of  aided  schools  in  1890  was  548,  with  31,822 
pupils ;  Government  grant  126,931  dollars. 


1887         '         1888        j         1889 


I  Dollars     j      Dollars     i      DoIIani     I      DullarH  DollarK     , 

I  Revenue  (iucl.  U*iw)  .        1,078,775    |     2,046,600         1,427,115    '     2,102,993         1, 8.31,3.315    [ 
Ripenditure    „  .       1.736,105    |     1,738,201    ,     1,906,815    |     2,208,736        1,993,288 


I 


Of  the  Revenue  for  1890,  no  less  than  1,342,100  dollars  is  from  Customs. 
The  public  debt  was  4,138,627  dollars  in  1890,  against  4,133,202  in  1889, 
and  1,258,710  dollars  in  1875. 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  Newfoundland  are  as  follows  : — 


1886  1887  1888  1889  1890 


DolUm  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars      I      Dollars 

Exports  .         .      4,833,735     5,397,408     6,860,515     6,122,985     6,099,686 
Imports.         .      6,020,035  j  5,176,730     7,813,845     6,607,065     6,368,855 

Tliere  are   five   leading  classes   of  exiMjrts,    of   the  following   values  in 
1890:—     ' 

Dollars  Dollars 

Kisli  (chiefly  cod)      .         .   4,221,463       Sealskins  .         .         .       220,741 

Cod  and  seal  oil        .         .      584,912       (bpper      oiu      and      iron 
Preserved  lobsters    .         .      520,078  \>ynien  .         .         .      300,207 

The  leading  inIi»orte,  with  their  value  (1890),  arc  ; —  ^  , 
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Leather  and  laaC&erware-  . 
Salt  beef  .... 
Sugars      .         ,        .         . 
Live  stock 
Wines  and  spirits 
Cordage,  fishing  tackle,  &c. 
Iron  and  machinery. 
Hardware  and  cutlery 


DoIUre 
237,976 
199,524 
71.854 
100,351 
166,155 
240,334 
124,958 
266,249 


Dollars 
Flour        ....  1,266,628 
Woollens,  cottons,  canvas, 

&c 1,225,518 

Salti)ork  .  384,982 

Butter  ....  254,393 
Molasses  ....  350,593 
Salt  ....      139,888 

Tea 137,834 

Coal  ....      218,945 

The  export  trade  of  Newfoundland  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  1,514,181 
dollars  (in  1890);  British  West  Indies,  435,210  dollars;  Canada,  631,104 
dollars;  Portugal,  967,720  dollars;  Brazil,  984,748  dollars;  Spain,  444,387 
dollars;  United  States,  452,100  dollars,  and  Italy,  291,465  dollars.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  2,174,524  dollars  ;  Canada  and  British 
Colonies,  2,785,537  dollars ;  and  United  States,  1,247,754  dollars.  Total 
tonnace  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1890,  634,147,  of  which  590,006  was 
British.  The  total  number  of  vessels  registered  at  St.  John's  on  December 
31,  1890,  was  2,207,  of  98,619  tons.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  population,  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  being  over  one  million  sterling 
annually. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  farm -stock  since  1869  according 
to  the  latest  return  : — 


In  1885  there  were  21,555  swine. 

The  agricultural  ])roducts  are  unimportant,  farming  being  mainly  adopted 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  but  the  encouragement  afforded  by  recent 
legislation  is  tending  to  induce  wider  attention  to  cultivation.  Some  fine  pine 
forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  large  saw  mills  have  been  established.  In  1885 
there  were  46,996  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  chief  products  are  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  other  root  crops,  hay,  barley,  oats. 

In  1887,  86  miles  of  railway  had  been  laid  down  between  St.  John's  and 
Harbour  Grace,  and  25  miles  in  1888,  a  branch  line  to  Placentia.  A  line  of 
railway  to  Hall's  Bay  is  in  course  of  construction,  60  miles  having  been  built 
in  1890-1.     This  line  will  be  finished  in  five  years. 

(See  *  Newfoundland,  the  Oldest  British  Colony.'  By  Joseph  Hatton  and 
the  Rev.  M.  Harvey.)  

St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Sombrero,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.    See  West  Indies. 


WEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  groups, 
which  are  noticed  separately,  while  the  statistical  results  are  ex- 
hibited in  general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The 
groups  are— (1)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turks 
Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)  Trinidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Wind- 
ward Islands.  ^         , 
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BAFAMA8. 

Governor. — Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G.  (2,000Z.),  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  property  qualification. 

A  ^up  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  off 
the  8.  E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  5,450  square  miles.  Principal  islands — New  Providence  (containing 
capital  Nassau),  Abaco,  Harbour  Island,  Great  Bahama,  St.  Salvador,  Iiong 
Island,  Mayagiiana,  Eleuthera,  Great  Inagua,  Andros  Island.  Total  popula- 
tion (1881),  43,521  (11,000  whites) ;  in  1888,  48,000.  Births  (1890),  1,871  ; 
deaths,  889.  Pomilation  of  Nassau,  5,000.  There  are  (1890)  38  Govern- 
ment schools  witn  5,352  pupils  ;  Government  grant,  3,5002.  ;  80  Church 
of  England  schools  with  1,471  pupils;  37  private  schools  with  923  pupils. 
In  1890,  1,569  persons  were  convicted  summarily,  and  30  in  superior  courts. 
Sponge-fishing  produced  63,0992.  in  1890 ;  sheUs,  pearls,  and  ambergris 
were  also  obtained.  Fruit  culture  is  on  the  increase ;  in  1890,  476,090 
dozen  pineapples  were  exported,  valued  at  49,795/.,  besides  26, 789  cases  of 
preserved  pineapples,  valued  at  6,1262.  The  orange  crop  was  valued  at 
8,9612.  Fibre  cultivation  is  rapidly  spreading.  In  January  1891,  over 
4,200  acres  had  been  planted  out  with  sisil  plants.  In  1890,  78,637  lbs.  of 
cotton  were  exported,  valued  at  1,5932.  The  total  land  granted  in  the  colony 
amounts  to  330,574  acres. 

A  joint  stock  bank  came  into  operation  on  June  1,  1889.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  receipts  in  1890  amounted  to  2,4692.  ;  and  in  that  year,  127,901 
letters  and  88,269  papers  passed  through  the  Post  Office. 

BARBADOS. 

lies  on  the  £.  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

(Twvmor.— Sir  Walter  J.  Sendall,  K.C.M.G.  (8,0002.  and  6002.  table 
allowance),  with  Executive  Committee,  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of 
Assembly  of  24  members,  elected  annually  by  the  peojde  ;  in  1889,  there  were 
2,340  registered  electors. 

Area,  166  square  miles  ;  population  (1891),  182,322.  Capital,  Bridgetown, 
the  principal  town  ;  population,  21,000  ;  Speightstown,  1,500.  Births  (1890), 
7,419  ;  deaths,  5,000.  Church  of  England,  151,048  ;  Wesleyans,  13,060  ; 
Moravians,  7,000;  Roman  Catholics,  600;  Jews,  &c.,  152,  according  to  the 
census  of  1881.  The  legislature  grants  to  the  Church  Qf  England,  10,4932.  ; 
Wesleyan,  7002.  ;  Moravian,  4002.  ;  Roman  Catholic,  502. — per  annum, 
11,6432.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government.  In  1890,  there 
were  201  primary  schools,  and  14,284  pupils  in  average  attendance  ;  Govern- 
ment grant  9,3402.  ;  4  second-grade  schools,  186  pupils  ;  2  first-crade  schools 
for  boys,  with  an  attendance  of  147  and  42  respectively,  ana  1  first-grade 
■school  for  girls  with  197  pupils  ;  Codrington  Colle^,  affiliated  to  Durham 
University,  17  students.  Two  monthly,  one  fortnightly,  one  weekly,  and 
five  bi-weekly  newspapers. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months ;  7 
police  magistrates.  In  1890,  7,781  summary  convictions,  94  in  superior 
courts ;  425  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1890,  33,6352.  was  spent  in  iKwr-relief, 
&c.    Police,  316  officers  and  men. 

Barbaflos  is  the  headquarters  for  Euroi»ean  trooiw  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
garrison  consists  of  47  officers  and  844  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
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Charles  Fort,  an  irregular  redoubt  to  the  south-west  of  the  island,  is  inountetl 
with  2  7'inch  R.  M.  L.  guns  of  7  tons,  and  2  64 -pounders  R.  M.  L.  guns  of 
64  cwt.  each,  and  is  the  only  fortification  in  the  colony. 

The  area  of  the  colony  in  acres  is  about  106,470,  of  which  alwut  100,000  arc 
under  cultivation.  The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar.  Alwut  30,000 
acres  are  annually  jdantcd  with  the  sugar-cane,  which  yielded  in  1871,  53,800 
tons  ;  1876,  37,846  tons  ;  1888,  68,743  tons  ;  1890,  86,261  hhds.  In  the  fishing 
industry,  370  boats  employed,  and  about  1,500  persons.  Value  of  fish  caught 
annually,  17,000?.     There  are  466  sugar  works,  23  mm  distilleries. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,000/.  ;  estimated  amount  of 
coin  in  circulation,  50,000/.  ;  i>ai)er-money  (five-dollar  notes),  60,000/.  ; 
Government  Savings  Bank  (December  31,  1889),  9,7l6deiK)sitor8,  and  depositti 
134,521/. 

There  ai'c  482  miles  of  roads  in  the  island  ;  railway  24  miles.  The  colony 
pays  an  annual  subsidy  to  company  of  6,000/,  Revenue  (1890),  12,864/.*; 
expenditure,  11,672/.  There  are  58  miles  of  line  for  telephonic  communii-a- 
tion  in  the  island. 

Grenada.    Stm  Windward  Islands. 


JAKAICA. 

Largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  100  miles  west  of  Hayti  and  90 
miles  south  of  Cuba. 

Oovenior.—SiT  Heniy  Arthur  Blake,  K.C.M.G.  (6,000/.),  assisted  by  a 
Privy  C'Ouncil  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  i»artly  elected  and  partly  nomi- 
nated. There  are  lM)arils  elected  in  each  jtarish  (14)  for  admmistration  of 
local  affairs. 

Attacheil  to  it  are  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  (^^yman  Islands,  Morant 
Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays.  Area  of  Jamaica,  4,200  square  miles  ;  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  224  stpiare  miles.  Total,  4,424  square  miles.  Population 
(1881)  :  Jamaica,  580,804  (whites,  14,432  ;  coloiutjd  or  half-breeds,  109,946  ; 
blacks,  444,186  ;  remainder  Chinese  and  coolies).  Turks  and  C-aicos  Islands, 
4,778.  Total,  585,582.  Population  after  census  1891,  639,491  (males,  305,948  ; 
females,  333,543).  Cajutal,  Kingston,  40,000.  Other  towns  (1881)— Siianish 
Town,  5,689;  Montego  Bay,  4,651;  Port  Maria,  6,741.  Births  (^1889), 
22,044  ;  deaths,  13,874  ;  marriages,  3,223.  Total  East  India  immigiunts  in 
colony  in  1889,  13,041,  of  whom  461  were  under  indentures.  Immigration 
su8])ended  in  1886.  Emigration  (1889)  of  Jamaica — natives,  3,184,  while 
11,671  returned. 

There  is  no  Established  Church.  Belonging  to  Church  of  England  (1891), 
40,288  ;  Church  of  Scotland,  1,500  members  ;  Roman  Catholics,  9,292  mom  be  w  ; 
Methodists,  22,999  members  ;  Baptists,  35,428  membera  ;  Presbyterian  Cliun^h, 
9,914  members  ;  memliers  of  other  Christian  Churches,  16,000,  I)e8ide8  their 
families  and  adherents. 

In  1890  there  were  867  elementary  schools,  75,613  pupils  enrolled. 
Ctovcrnment  grant,  26,859/.  There  is  a  Govern  iiftjnt  training  college  fur 
female  teachers  in  which  there  are  22  females  ;  and  45  male  students  are  also 
licing  trained  at  a  local  Educational  Institution  in  Kingston  at  Government 
fXiwHsc.  High  school  near  to  Kingston  with  49  impils  in  1890.  There  an* 
liojvides  a  number  of  free  schools,  denominational  nigli  schools  and  industrial 
schools. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magistrate  in 
each  pari»h.      Total  summary  convictions  (1890),    8,858  ;  Ixjforc  superior 
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mirts,  2,630.  Prisoners  in  gaol  end  of  1890,  890.  There  are  705  police 
officers  and  men,  and  in  addition  773  members  of  rural  police. 

Total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and  care  in  1890,  628,085,  showing 
increase  of  13,184  acres  compared  with  previous  year.  Under  sugar-cane, 
82,486  acres  (29  less  than  in  1889) ;  coffee,  21,376  ;  com,  649  ;  cacao,  1,280  ; 
pwmd  provisions,  122,355  ;  Guinea  grass,  84,037  ;  common  pasture,  309,401  ; 
common  iMsturc  and  pimento,  55,906.  Fniit  is  extensively  cidtivated,  and 
there  is  a  cinchona  plantation. 

The  holdings  are  classified  as  follows  (1890)  :— Less  than  5  acres,  84,283  : 
5-10,  8,159  ;  10-20,  4,479  ;  20-50,  2,556  ;  50-100,  836  ;  100-200,  528  ;  200- 
500,  590;  500-800,  265;  800-1,000,  139;  1,000-1,500,  199;  above  1,500, 
258. 

On  December  31,  1890,  the  Colonial  Bank  had  a  circulation  of  444,483/,  ; 
other  liabilities,  4,420,932/.^.  Total  liabilities,  4,824,010/.;  assets  4,865,415/. 

In  1889  there  were  18,496  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank, 
the  deposits  amounting  to  427,598/.  The  legal  coinage  is  that  of  Gi-eat 
Britain  ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  are  current ;  its  average  total  circulation  in  1890,  was  164,514/. 

The  strength  of  the  West  India  Raiments  in  Jamaica  is  1,434  officers  and 
men  ;  there  is  besides  a  Volunteer  Militia,  numbering  618  on  Sept.  30,  1889, 
with  106  also  on  the  Supernumerary  List.  There  arc  fortifications  and  batteries 
at  Port  Royal,  Rocky  Point,  Apostles'  Battery,  Fort  Clarence,  Fort  Augusta, 
Rock  Fort,  Salt  Pond's  Hill.  There  are  12  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the 
Xorth  American  and  West  India  stations. 

Jamaica  has  64  miles  of  railway  open  (receipts,  1889,  60,819/,  ;  expenses, 
32,321/.  ;  passengers  carried,  264,853) ;  608  miles  of  telegraph,  and  51  under 
construction  (1890) ;  messages,  1889,  86,604  ;  receipts,  4,795/.  ;  expenses, 
4,441/.     Letters  passcil  through  the  Post  Office  (1889),  1,461,718. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  are 
geographically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the  two  south- 
eastern groups.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner,  assisted 
by  a  Legislative  Board  of  five  members  awpointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of 
Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power  over  the  local  government.  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  small  cays  ;  area  169  mil&s.  Only  six  inhabited  ;  the  largest.  Grand 
Caicos,  20  miles  long  by  6  broad.  Seat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles 
long  by  2  broad,  the  town  having  2,300  inhabitants.  Population,  1891,  4,744. 

Education  free ;  Government  grant  600/.  ;  7  elementary  schools,  800 
pupils.  Public  library  and  reading-room  at  Grand  Turk ;  a  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Only  important  industry,  salt  raking.  About  two  million  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  to  Newfound- 
land- There  is  also  a  small  sponge  fishery.  46  ve^ls  registered,  of  6,080 
tons. 

CommissioTier. — Captain  Henr}-  Higgins  (salary  500/.)  ;  residence.  Grand 
Turk. 

Cayman  Islands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little 
Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long,  4  to  7  broad  ; 
total  population  4,000.  Good  pasturage.  Coco-nuts  and  turtle  exported. 
Affairs  managed  by  a  l)ody  styled  the  *  Justices  and  Vestry, '  comprised  of 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  elected  vestrymen. 

The  MoRANT  Cays  and  Pedro  Cays  are  also  attached  to  Jamaica, 

See  'Handbook  to  Jamaica,'  1891-92. 
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LEEWABB  ISLAHDS 

Comprise  Antigua  (with  Barbmla  and  Rcdonda),  St  Kitts-Nevis  (with 
Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Windward  group,  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

Oovcmor  and  Coininander-iih'Chuf,  —  Sir  William  Frederick  Haynes 
Smith,  K.C.M.G.  (3,000/.).     Colonial  Secretary.— YxeAexxck  Evans,  C'.M.G. 

The  group  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz.,  Antifpa  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redond^,|St.  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  10  nominated  and  10 
elective  members.  Of  latter,  4  chosen  by  the  elective  members  of  the 
Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  4  by  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 
The  Federal  Legislative  Ck)uncil  meets  once  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Leeward 
Islands : — 


Antigua         .         .     \ 
Barbuda  and  Redonda  j 
Virgin  Islands 
Dominica 
St.  Kitts   \    . 
Nevis        J-  . 
Anguilla  j    . 
Montserrat 

Total    . 


Area: 

!    Poiiulation 

Population 

Sqnare  rallefi 

!         1881 

1891 

108 
62 

^    34,964 

36,700 

68 

5,287 

4,640 

291 

28,211 

29,000 

65 

i      24,1371 

60 

11,864  \ 

47,660 

35 

9,000  j 

32 

1      10,083 

11,760 

701 


128,646  129,760 


In  1881,  6,000  white,  28,000  coloured,  and  94,000  black;  33,000  were 
Anglicans,  29,000  Roman  Catholics,  30,000  Wesleyans,  and  17,000  Moravians. 
Education  is  denominational.  In  1888,  104  aided  schools ;  average  daily 
attendance  between  6,000  and  9,000  ;  Government  grant,  3,100Z  Also 
private  schools.  Grants  of  200/.  per  annum  are  made  to  two  schools  in 
Antigua,  and  it  is  now  intended  to  establish  grammar  schools  in  St  Kitts 
and  in  Dominica.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  the  stanle  products  in  most  of 
the  islands.     Fruit-growing  is  increasing  in  some  of  tne  islands. 

Antioua.  Islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda  are  dependencies,  with  an 
area  of  62  square  miles,  gituated  61°  45'  W^.  long.,  \T  6'  N.  lat,  54  miles 
in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Antigua  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Colony.  Chief  town,  St  John,  10,000.  Chief  products 
sugar  and  pineapples.  16,220  tons  of  sugar,  valued  at  180,701/.,  exported 
in  1889.  In  Government  saving  banks  1,466  depositors,  16,185Z.  deposits. 
There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United  Kingdom,  New  York, 
and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the  West  India  and  Panama 
Telegraph  Company's  cable. 

Montserrat.  Nominated  Legislative  Council.  Chief  town,  Plymouth, 
1,400.  Chief  products  sugar,  and  lime  juice  from  fruit  of  lime  trees  ;  1,000 
acres  under  lime  trees. 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis  have  one  Executive  Council  nominated, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  10  official  and  10  nominated  unofficial  members. 
Capital  of  St  Kitts,  Basseterre,  7,000  ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  1,600.    Sugar 
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chief  prfxlnct  of  Iwth  islands.  l*rcHlueo  of  Angiiilla,  cattle,  pines,  garden 
stflck,  phos|>hate  of  lime,  and  salt. 

ViRGiK  Ihlandr  consist  of  all  the  group  not  ocoupie<l  by  Denmark, 
except  C^b  Island,  which  is  Spanish.  Nominated  Executive  and  Ijcgislativo 
Councils,  Cliief  town,  Road  town  in  Tortola  Island,  400.  Mostly  i>easant 
proprietors  ;  sugar  and  cotton  cultivated  in  small  patches. 

Dominica.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  7 
nomiiiate<l  and  7  elected  members.  Chief  product  sugar,  with  fruit,  cocoa, 
and  timber. 

Sombrero  is  a  small  island  in  the  Virgin  group,  but  unattached  adminis- 
tratively to  any  group.  Phosphate  of  limfe  is  shipped,  and  there  is  a  Board 
of  Trade  lighthouse. 

TBIHIDAI). 

Immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago  adminis- 
tratively. 

Ooverwr.—Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000?.),  widi  Executive 
Council  of  4  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  8  official  and  10 
tmofficial  members,  all  nominated.  Toluigo  has  a  subordinate  commissioner, 
with  a  Financial  Board  of  not  leas  than  3  nominated  members. 

Area  :  Trinidad,  1,754  square  miles ;  Tobago  114.  Population  :  Trinidad 
{1890)  208,030  ;  Tobago  (1890)  20,727.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Si»in, 
33,782.  Births  (1890)  6,667,  deaths  6,612,  marriages,  986.  Immigrants 
(1890)  4,921,  chiefly  Indian  coolies.  Education  :  209  schools,  19,685  pupils, 
Government  grant  28,1382.  There  are  many  private  schools,  and  a  (Jueen's 
Royal  College,  with  70  students,  an<l  an  attached  Roman  Catholic  College 
with  209  students.  Of  the  total  area  1,120,000  acres,  about  194,000  acres  are 
cultivated.  Under  sugar-cane,  52,160  acres;  cacao  and  coffee,  43,360; 
ground  provisions,  18,053  ;  coco-nuts,  2,767  ;  pasture,  6,242.  There  is  a  lai^ 
pitch  lake  in  the  island,  which  is  worked  to  some  extent.  Railway  54  miles  ; 
receipts  (1890),  51,912/.  717  miles  of  telegraph.  There  is  a  Colonial  Bank 
with  note  circulation  of  130,000/.  Government  savings-bank,  dcjwsitors 
(1890),  6,769;  deposits  (Dec.  31),  144,555/.  Volunteer  coriw  657.  Police 
force  531. 

ToBAOO  was  annexed  to  Trinidatl,  Jan.  1,  1889.  In  1890  there  were  433 
summary  convictions,  and  1  before  the  Supreme  (^ourts.  The  culture  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  has  been  introduced. 

Yirgin  Iflandi.     See  Leeward  Islands. 

WIHDWAED  ISLANDS 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  un<ler  St.  Vincent, 
half  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Oovertiar  and  Coinmandtr'in-Chief. — Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson  (2,500/. 
— resident  at  St.  George's,  Grenada).  Each  island  has  its  own  institutions  ; 
there  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff" ;  there  is  a  Common 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  other  common  purposes.  Legal 
currency,  British  sterling,  doubloons,  and  United  States  gold  coins.  The 
Colonial  Bank  issues  6-dollar  notes  to  the  extent  of  9,800/.  in  St.  Lucia, 
11,700/.  in  Grenada,  8,000/.  in  St  Vincent 

Grenada.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  6  official  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  and  7  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
Each  parish  has  a  Board  (partly  electe<l)  for  local  affairs.  Area  120  wpiare 
miles;  population   (1890)  51,427   (including   1,960   coolies)  ;  births,   2,321; 
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deaths,  1,287  ;  marriages,  305.  There  are  (1890)  31  Government  and  Govern- 
ment-aided schools,  with  5,809  pupils;  Government  grant  3,545Z. ;  and  a 
grammar  school  with  45  pupils  ;  Government  grant,  365Z.  In  1890  there 
were  836  summary  convictions,  and  26  in  superior  courts.  There  were  (1890) 
20,418  acres  under  cultivation:  sugar-cane,  911  acres;  cocoa,  11,115  acres: 
cotton,  1,812  acres;  spices,  1,343  acres;  coffee  58  acres.  Culture  of  sugar- 
cane is  tlecreasing,  of  cocoa  and  cotton  increasing.  In  1889,  583  do|K>sitors 
in  savings-lwinks ;  lialance  (Dec.  31)  6,295Z. 

Tlie  largest  of  the  GrciiadiTica  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou  ;  area, 
6,913  acres  ;  jwpidation,  6,000. 

St.  Vincent.  Administrator  and  CoUniial  JSecrelary,  Captain  I.  C. 
Maling,  witli  Legislative  Council  of  4  oflBcial  and  4  nominated  unoflicial 
members.  Area,  132  square  miles ;  population  (1891),  41,054  (in  1881, 
English,  233;  other  whites,  2,460;  coolies,  1,402;  half-breeds,  5,774; 
blacks,  30,679).  Capital,  Kingstown,  4,547  population.  Education :  41 
schools ;  Government  grant,  1,393Z.  Sugar,  rum,  cocoa,  spices,  and  arrow- 
root are  produced  ;  good  timber  from  the  forests.  Most  of  the  cultivated  land 
belongs  to  three  firms.  About  13,000  acres  (one-sixth  of  area)  under  culti\-a- 
tion.     Letters  passed  through  the  Post  OflSce  in  1890,  104,887. 

St.  Lucia.  Administratar  and  Colonial  Seoretaryy  Brigade-Sui^on  V. 
S.  Gouldsbury,  M.D.,  C.M.G.,  with  a  nominated  Elxecutive  and  Legislative 
CounciL  Area,  245  square  miles ;  population  (1891),  41,713.  Chief  town, 
Castries,  6,686.  Births  (1890),  1,704  ;  deaths,  1,143.  Education  (1890)  :  28 
schools  (15  Protestant,  14  Roman  Catholic),  3,669  pupils;  Government 
grant,  1,4322.  In  1890  there  were  761  summary  convictions,  and  25  at 
superior  courts.  Sugar,  cocoa,  and  logwood  are  chief  products.  Savings- 
banks  (end  1890),  681  depositors,  9,4922.  deposits.  Letters  and  post4?arrl8 
despatched,  37,530  ;  books  and  papers,  4,643. 

Statistics  of  West  Indies. 


Revenue 

Rxpenditiire 

1  '^ 

1889      1 

1890       1 

1888 

1889      { 

1890 

'     . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•«        1 

£ 

Bahamas 

,       46,578 

46,230 

64,826 

44,489 

48,006 

4S,d8S 

Barbados     . 

162,713  ! 

174,719  1 

186,179 

149,710 

146,105  1 

I8i,e85 

Jamaica 

691,248  1 

694,95.'i  ! 

788,8881 

617,552 

646,206 

666,4 1,M 

Turks  Island 

6,45,S 

8,378  1 

8,901 

7,180 

7,079  . 

8,2ttS 

Windward  Islands  :— 

I 

St.  Lncla. 

46,.34.3 

47,610  , 

60,232 

49,402 

46,086  ! 

45,430 

St  Vincent      . 

28,521 

27,522  [ 

27,047 

'24,092 

21,830  ' 

25.<>41 

Grenada  . 

.'il,878  : 

50,441  ; 

49,267 

47,422 

51,086 

53,356 

Leeward  Islands : — 

Virgin  Islands. 

1,M5 

1,883  ' 

1,762 

1,904 

1,«51 

i.oei 

St,  Christopher 

' 

Nevis 

40,077 

40,0.32 

42,957 

44,084 

37,650  ' 

43,092 

Anguilla  . 
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Customs  revenue  (1890)  :— Bahamas,  46,571/.  ;  Barbatlos,  115,71H.  ; 
Jamaica,  378,542/.;  Turks  Island,  6,479/.;  St.  Lucia,  23,442/.;  St.  Vincent, 
17,298/.;  Grenada,  24,769/.;  Virgin  Islands,  1,022/.;  St.  Kitts  and  Kevis, 
24,710/.;  Antigua,  34,017/.;  Moutseirat,  2,928/.  ;  Dominica,  9,076/.  ;  Trini- 
dad, 236,134/.;  Tobago,  3,577/. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  Establishments — Trinidad, 
151,711/.;  Jamaica  (1889),  400,200/.;  Barbados  (1889),  65,206/.;  St.  Lucia, 
15,832/.  ;  St  Vincent,  12,408/.  ;  St.  Kitts  (1889),  10,044/.  ;  Grenada, 
21,654/.  Immigration— Trinidad,  17,097/.  ;  St.  Lucia,  6,5487.  Public 
Works— Trinidad,  74,810/.;  Jamaica  (1889),  47,042/. 

In  1891  the  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  1,543,120/.  (823,695/.  for  rail- 
ways)  ;  of  Bahamas,  81,426/.;  of  Barl)ados,  30,100/.  ;  Bermuda,  7,620/.;  of 
TrinMad,  532,320/.  ;  of  St.  Vincent,  12,270/.  ;  of  Gi-enatla,  44,475/.  ;  of 
Tobago,  5,000/.  ;  of  Monteerrat,  3,800/.  ;  of  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  20,900/.  ; 
St.  Lucia,  133,700/.;  Antigua,  26,271/.;  Dominica,  41,190/. 


Exports  1 


Imports  1 


Bahamas 
Barbados    . 
Jamaica 
Tnrka  Islands 
Windward  Islands  :— 

St  Lacia 

St.  Vincent     . 

Qrenada  . 
Leeward  Islands : — 

Virgin  Islands 

rSt,  Christopher 
INevis       . 

Antigna  . 

Montaerrat 

Dominica 
Trinidad      . 

Tobago    . 


'     121,5.30 
1,074,584  ' 
1,828,590  ! 

i       26,027  i 


£ 

130,512 

1,029,688 

1,614,824 

34,485 


£ 

168,121 

1,204,889 

1,902,8142 

42,051 


122,229  I  161,950  197,452 
81,887  ,  124,587  I  104,744 
229,268        195,595        266,302 


i         3,472  I 

237,099  I 

198,961  I 

27,875  I 

42,221  I 

2,132,761  1 

38,900 


4,.341 

348,172 

266,522  , 
28,392 
47,325  ' 
2,308,832 
39,526 


5,050  ; 

[  225,233  I 

218,223 
22,755  I 
41,000 
2,179,482 
19,371  } 


••£       £       £   1 
190,405  I   175,516  1   222,512 
1,058,491  1,211,870  1,193,723 
1,695,605*  I  1,597,600  1  2,188,9372, 
28,268  :   27,369  I   42,108 


140,858  I  172,048  i 

79,778  I  98,212  I 

162,437  174,081  ' 

2,969  i  3,324  | 

173,916  I  177,794 


157,792 
21,859 
49,161 
1,943,789 
28,848 


165,788 

24,843 

57,248 

2,093,932 

32,595 


97. 
170, 

4, 

181, 

184, 
24, 


2,248, 
23, 


,693 
,808  i 

,874  ; 

,144  I 

.546 

591 
096 
382  I 
893 
403  ! 


Total  value 


6,165,849  I  6,329,651  6,597,547  5,733,676  -6,011,932  |  6,846,710  | 


1  Including  bnllion  and  specie. 


-  For  year  ende<l  March  31,  1891. 


Trinidad  alone,  in  1890,  exportetl  sugar  valued  at  680,815/.  ;  cocoa, 
603,506/.  ;  molasses,  62,929/.  /amaica  exported  sugar,  236,188/.  ;  rum, 
199,198/.;  coffee,  283,800/.;  fruit,  444,368/.  Barbados :  sugar,  818,680/.; 
molasses,  162,200/.;  flour,  25,297/.;  salt  fish,  34,073/.  St.  Vincent:  sugar, 
53,062/.;  arrowroot,  31,270/.  Grenada:  cocoa,  228,889/. ;  spice,  15,955/. 
St  Lucia:  sugar,  83,578/.  ;  cocoa,  26,864/.  ;  logwood,  9,438/.  Leeward 
Islands  (1888)  :  396,914/.;  molasses,  49,304/. 

Total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  the  West  Indies  (1890),  1,806,390/. 
(sugar,  505,431/.  in  1887,  733,593/.  in  1888,  785,974/.  in  1889,  427,421/.  in 
1890 ;  rum,  213,082/.;  cocoa,  426,574/.;  and  dyes,  166,981/.). 

The  principal  imnports  are  food  products,  cotton  goods,  haberdashery 
and  hardware,  be  Thus,  in  1890,  Jamaica  imported  cotton  goods  worth 
326,057/.;  fish  (salted),  122,512/.;  flour  (wheat),  188,026/.  ;  rice,  41,916/. 
Triiiidsil  imported  flour,  122,024/.;  rice,  125,222/.;  cotton  and  other  cloths. 
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346,517^.;  meat  (pickled,  &c.),  64,555/.  6arl)ados :  linens  and  cottouH, 
198,645/.  ;  flour,  90,620/.;  rice,  49,621/.  St  Lueia  :  cottons,  32,098/.  ;  fish 
(salted),  8,678/.;  flour,  10,887/.;  habei-dashery,  7,030/.;  matdiinory,  11,814/.; 
tiral>er,  3,847/.  St  Vincent  (1890)  :  floui-,  8,680/.  ;  fisli,  7,811/.  ;  tiral>er. 
3,888/.;  meat,  3,853/.  St  Kitts  and  Nevis  (1889):  breadstuff's,  33,279/.; 
textiles,  36,580/.  Grenada  (1890)  :  flour,  18,037/.;  fish,  13,166/. ;  preserve*! 
meat,  7,249/. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  (1890),  2,624,472/.  (cotton,  701,139/.;  apparel, 
303,051/.;  leather  and  saddlery,  153,742/.;  iron,  156,173/.;  manure,  114,094/.; 
machinery,  111,879/.). 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Bahamas 

270,874 

Grenada       .       477,028 

Dominica 



Barbados      . 

1,246,262 

Virgin  Islands       8,902 

Trinidad 

.'    1,276,870 

Jamaica 

1,230,506 

St.    Kitts  and 

Tobago 

69,237 

Tmks  Island 

215,428 

Nevis       .       488,262 

— 

St  Lucia      . 

878,315 

Antigua      .          — 

Total 

.     6,461,906 

St  Vincent . 

300,222 

Montserrat .          — 

Of  the  total  tonnage  returned  4,832,978  was  British. 
Currency,  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  i.slands  are  those  of  Great 
liritain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current. 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 

PUI. 
ConstitatioiL  and  Ooyemment 

Fui  was  ceded  to  the  Queen  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji,  and  the  British 
flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  October  10,  1874.  The  government 
is  a<lministere<l  by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Swiretary,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Receiver-General.  Laws  are  passed  by  a  Lemslative  Council,  of  which  the 
Governor  is  president  It  composes  six  official  members,  and  six  unofficial 
members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  official  members  are  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Commissioner  of  Lands,  and 
the  chief  medical  officer. 

Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  TFestem  Pacific. — Sir  John 
Bates  Thurston,  K.C.M.G.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Governor  also  exercises  the  functions  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner and  Consul-General  for  the  Western  Pacific.  He  has  a  salary  of 
2,000/.  per  annum,  paid  from  colonial  funds. 

There  is  no  militaiy  establishment  in  the  colony,  but  there  is  a  force  of 
armed  native  constabulary  numbering  75. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  16 
provinces,  in  12  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
Roko  Tui  of  his  province,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  to  a  large  degree  the 
cnstoms  and  the  system  of  administration  by  which  the  people  governed  them- 
selves prior  to  the  establishment  amongst  them  of  a  European  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  three  of  the  provinces  there  are  resident  European  officers  as  com- 
mi<fi(ioners.  About  160  native  chiefs  of  inferior  degree  are  employed  by  the 
Crown  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities,  and  receive  salaries  from  the 
Oovemment.  There  are  also  82  native  stipendiarj^  magistrates  associated  with 
12  European  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  European 
commissioner  resides  in  Rotumah. 

Area  and  Population. 

Fni  comprises  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  15°  and  20"*  south  latitude, 
and  177'  east  and  178**  west  longitude.  The  islands  exceed  200  in  number, 
about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Viti  Levu,  with  an  area  of 
about  4,250  square  miles  (about  the  same  size  as  Jamaica)  ;  the  next  largest  is 
Vanua  Levu,  with  an  area  of  about  2,600  s(juare  miles.  The  total  area  of  the 
groap  is  about  7,740  square  miles.  The  island  of  Rotumah,  lying  between 
12*  and  15°  of  south  latitude,  and  175°  and  177°  of  east  longitude,  was 
added  to  the  colony  of  Fiji  by  authority  of  Letters  Patent  in  December  1880. 

At  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  of  the  colony  consisted  of — 

Europeans          .                 .  2,036  I    Fijians       ....     105,800 

Half  castes         .         .         .  1,076  Natives  of  Rotumah  .         .         2,219 

Indian  immigrant  labourers  7,468  |    Others                                             314 

Polvnesian  immigrant  

labourers                  .  2,267  Total     ,         ,         .     121,180 
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Among  Europeans  in  1890  the  births  were  69  and  deaths  35  ;  Fijiansin  1889* 
births  4,035,  deaths  4,503 ;  indentured  Indians  in  1890,  births  125,  deaths 
181  (registered).  Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu  ; 
European  population,  850. 

Beligion. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  worship  in  the  native  churches  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  1890  was  103,829  ;  attending  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  10,402.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  establishment  comprises  10 
European  missionaries,  69  native  ministers,  51  cAtechists,  1,126  teachers,  ami 
1,825  local  preachers,  3,433  class  leaders,  with  934  churches,  and  396  other 
preaching  places.  The  Roman  (Catholic  Mission  has  18  European  ministers 
and  160  native  teachers,  19  European  sistera,  3  European  brothers,  with  76 
churches  and  chapels,  and  3  European  and  6  native  training  institutions. 


InstructioiL. 

Two  public  schools  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  about  410/.  a  year, 
one  in  Suva  and  one  in  Levuka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  these  two 
schools  in  1890  was  156.  The  e<lucation  of  the  native  Fijians  is  almost  entirely 
conductetl  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  in  whose  schools  40,574  children  were 
taught  in  1890.  A  number  of  schools  are  also  conducted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  the  number  of  day-scholars  being  in  1889 — European  120, 
Fijian  2,300,  Rotuman  166,  total  2,586.  These  mission  schools  receive  no 
State  aid,  but  an  industrial  and  technical  school  is  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  which  60  native  youths  are  being  trained  in  elementary  branches  of 
reading,  writing,  and  aritfimetic,  in  boat-nuilding,  hou.se-building,  and  cattle- 
tending. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Fiji  sinop 
annexation  : — 


Year 

Revenue 
£ 

Expenditure 

Year      ! 

i 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

•    "'      £ 

1875 

16,433 

41,522 

1886     ' 

64,674* 

78,183* 

1880 

80,678 

91,102 

1887     1 

64,916* 

78,151* 

1882 

111,314 

109.986 

1888 

65,019* 

58,998^ 

1884 

91,522^ 

98,467* 

1889 

68,722* 

57,710* 

1885 

76,669* 

92,299* 

1890 

66,817* 

60,826* 

1  Revenue  and  expenditure  on  account  of  Polyneaian  immigration  not  included. 

Estimated  revenue,  1891,  65,876/.  ;  expenditure,  63,7162. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1890  were  : — Customs,  26,158/.  ; 
warehouse,  wharfage,  and  shipping  dues,  2,829/.  ;  general  licenses,  3,589/.  ; 
native  taxes  (this  is  paid  in  native  produce  prepared  by  the  natives,  and  sold 
by  the  Government  on  their  behalf  by  annual  contract),  20,770/.  ;  postal  due« 
and  stamps,  3,547/.  The  expenditure  on  establishments  was  25,199/.  ;  on 
ser\'ice8  exclusive  of  establishments,  35,627/.  ;  total,  60,826/. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  consists  of  loans  amounting  to  133,600/. ; 
and  advances  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  115,889/.,  making  a  total 
indebtedness  of  248,989/. 
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Production  and  IndOBtry. 

There  are  11  sugar  mills  in  the  Colony.  The  rainfall  at  Suva  for  the  year 
1890  was  119*20  inches.  The  mean  minimum  temperature  for  the  year  was 
72"  Fahr.  ;  the  mean  maximum  83°  Fahr.  The  absolute  minimum  tempera- 
ture was  61*  Fahr.  on  July  25  ;  the  alisolute  maximum  91**  Fahr.  on  January  1, 
April  8,  9,  and  29,  and  May  4. 

In  1890  there  was  under  cultivation  by  European  settlers : — Bananas, 
2,407  acres ;  cotton,  271  acres  ;  coconuts,  18,513  acres  ;  maize,  315  acres ; 
sugar-cane,  12,952  acres  ;  yams,  &i'.,  743  acres  ;  tobacco,  19  acres. 

There  were  in  the  colony,  at  the  census  of  1891,  863  horses  and  mules ; 
8,549  cattle  ;  6,202  sheep  ;  and  4,687  Angora  goats. 


Commerce. 

The  vbIuc  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  the  live  yeara  from  1886  to 
1890  inclusive  was  as  follows ;— 


Year 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

IiupurU 

Kxporta 

£ 

& 

£ 

1886 

514,125 

230,629 

283,496 

1887 

469,151 

188,071 

281,080 

1888 

560,200 

183,222 

376,978 

1889 

553,674 

189,393 

364,281 

1890 

571,290 

206,757 

364,533 

The  total  amount  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  British  possessions  and 
other  countries  respectively,  for  each  year,  has  been  : — 


V«a1- 

From  British 

,       From  other 

To  British 

,         To  other 

Possessions 
£ 

Countries 
£ 

Possessiotis 
£ 

1         Countries 

1                ^ 

1886 

206,183 

24,486 

238,923 

44,573 

1887 

174,547 

13,524 

268,654 

12,526 

1888 

174,244 

8,977 

341,446 

1           35,631 

1889 

186,419 

2,974 

335,857 

'           28,424 

1890 

194,173 

12,585 

332,322 

'           32,210 

The  principal  imports  during  1890  were — hardware,  16,293/.  ;  drajiery, 
37,940/.  ;  meats,  9,169Z.  ;  rice,  10,193/.  ;  breadstuffs  and  bis<uits,  14,086/.  ; 
bags  and  sugar  mats,  5,8797.  ;  coal,  9,736/.  ;  timber,  4,094  ;  manure,  10,983/. 
Of  these  items,  meats,  breadstuffs,  coal,  and  manure  are  free  of  import  dutie.s. 

The  princii»al  exports  in  1889  were— sugar,  15,291  tons,  value<lat  244,655/.  ; 
copra,  4,667  tons,  valued  at  42,901/.  ;  green  fruit  (consisting  principally  of 
bananas),  57,563/.  ;  colonial  distilled  spirit,  4,419  gallons,  valued  at  773/.  ; 
de8iccate<l  coc^oanut,  25 J  tons,  valuetl  at  1,428/.  ;  jjca-nuts,  243  tons,  valucil 
at4,.533/.  ;  and  cotton,  52  tons  7  cwt.,  valued  at  2,443/. 

The  following  table  give^  the  trade  of  Fiji  with  the  United  Kingdom 
according  to  the  Boanl  of  Trailc  Rctunis  : — 
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Ypar 

1      Export*  from  FUi 

Imports  of  British 

1       to  Great  Britain 

Produce  into  Fiji 

£> 

1 

1886 

1             39,249 

25,925              1 

1887 

'             23,817 

21,049              , 

1888 

1                 — 

14,783             ' 

1889 

14,694 

21,028             ' 

1890 

11,229 

13,180 

I 

! 

t 

I 

The  principal  imports  in  1890  were — cotton  manufactures  6,602/.,  and  the 
principal  export  to  Great  Britain  9,366Z.  It  has  to  be  remarked  that  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  reach  Uie  colony  by  way  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  that  exports  destined  for  Great  Britain  are  also  forwarded  through 
other  countries.  The  figures  given  above  do  not,  therefore,  represent  the  total 
trade  with  Great  Britain. 

Shipping  and  ConununicationB. 

During  the  year  1890  the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  at  the 
ports  of  entry  as  arriving  in  the  colony  was  60  steamers  of  49,306  tons,  and 
19  sailing  vessels  of  7»405  tons.  Of  these  vessels  75  were  British,  1  German, 
1  American,  and  2  Norwegian. 

There  is  regular  steam  communication  between  Fiji  and  New  Zealand  once 
a  month,  between  Fiji  and  Victoria  every  five  weeks,  and  between  Fyi  and 
New  South  Wales  twice  a  month. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  883  local  vessels  holding  sea-going  certifi- 
cates from  the  Marine  Board,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  8,908 ;  137  of  theac 
vessels  were  owned  by  Europeans  (tonnage  2,221)  and  246  by  natives  (tonnatfr 
1,687).  There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island  steamer  trading  regularly  in 
the  Group. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Moneys,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report 

Calvert  and  WiUiawis,  Fiji  and  the  FUiaiis. 

Cooper  (H.  Stonehewer),  Coral  Islands  of  the  Pacific.    2  vols.     London,  1880. 

Cumming  (Miss  Gordon),  At  Home  in  FiJi.     London,  1882. 

Oordon  Sf  Gotch,  Australian  Handbook  for  1891.    Melbourne,  1801. 

Seeman  (Berthold),  Government  Mission  to  the  F^ian  Islands.    London,  1862. 

Smythe  (Mrs.),  Ten  Months  in  the  F^ian  Islands.     London,  1804 

Waterhoute,  F^fi :  its  King  and  People. 

NEW  OXTINEA,  BRITISH. 
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for  ten  years  being  secured  for  adminifltration.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland  each  contribute  equally  towards  this  payment ;  tlie  colony  of 
Queensland  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  whole  amount.  On  Sep- 
tember 4,  1888,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  over  British 
New  Guinea,  the  government  being  |)laced  under  an  administrator,  Sir  William 
Ma<»regor,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Acting  Colonial  Secretary  and  Administrator 
ofFyi  (salary  1,500Z.). 

There  is  a  missionary  settlement,  with  store  and  otlier  buildings  at 
Port  Moresby,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  island.     ^Population  of  Port  Moresby,  about  1,000  natives. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  a  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Division, 
each  in  charge  of  a  Resident  Magistrate.  Revenue  from  the  colony  in 
1890-91  about  3,000^.,  mostly  from  Customs.  Valuable  timber  abounds, 
the  coco  and  sago  mlm  are  plentiful,  with  other  natural  products,  and 
it  is  stated  that  much  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  sugar  and  other  tropical 
cultures;  in  the  high  grounds  in  the  interior  suitable  localities  may  l)e 
found  for  European  settlement,  and  for  cultivation  of  various  products. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  Louisiade  Islands,  and  400  miners  were  at  work  in  1889. 
In  the  fourteen  years  1875-88,  360  vessels  of  21,434  tons  have  entered  New 
Guinea  ports  from  Queensland,  and  373  of  20,592  tons  cleared.  In  1889, 
entered  47  of  4,108  tons,  cleared  38  of  3,284  tons.  The  exports  are  b^che-de- 
mer,  copra,  birdskins,  gum,  pearl-shells,  and  rattans,  &c.  Imports  from 
Queensland  (1875-88),  49,689^.  ;  exports  to  Queensland,  30,337^.  In  1890-91 
the  exports  were  about  19,000Z.  in  value,  and  the  imports  13,000Z.  There 
is  good  water  communication  to  some  parts  of  the  interior. 

Books  of  Seference. 

Annual  Report  of  Administrator. 

British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887.     Brisbane,  1888. 

New  Guinea,  Further  Corresponclence  respectiuK.    London,  1883  and  1890. 

Oudmert  (J.),  and  Gill  (W.  Wyatt),  Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea.     London,  1886. 

Stone  (O.  C.)lA  Few  Months  in  New  Guinea.     London,  1880. 

BomiU^  (H.  H.V,  The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea.    London,  1886. 

Romillf  (H.  H.),  From  nty  Verandah  in  Now  Guinea.    London,  1889. 

Moresbt  (Capt.  J.X  Discoveries  in  New  Guinea. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

ConstitatioiL  and  Ooyemment. 
The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict, 
cap.  54,  proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  'responsible 
government.'  The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  second  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (67  in  1891), 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  Assembly  of  141  mem- 
bers, elected  by  seventy-four  constituencies.  The  duration  of  a 
parliament  is  not  more  than  three  years.  By  an  Act  of 
September  21,  1889,  each  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is 
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paid  300^.  per  annum.  To  be  eligible,  or  entitled  to  vote,  a  man 
must  be  of  age,  a  natural-born  or  naturalised  subject  of  the  Queen, 
and  have  resided  in  the  constituency  for  six  months  before  an 
election.  There  is  also  property  qualification,  which  enables  the 
holder  of  real  property  in  any  constituency  to  vote.  The  voting 
is  taken  by  secret  ballot.  In  1891  there  were  305,456  electors 
enrolled,  or  27*72  of  the  population-  At  the  last  general  elections 
in  1891,  60*27  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll  voted.  The 
executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

Governor. — Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.  ;  appointeA 
October  1890. 

The  Governor,  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of 
7,000^. ;  private  secretary,  aide-de-camp,  and  orderlies  paid  for 
by  the  State.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by 
a  Cabinet  of  ten  ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members 
(Dec.  1891)  :— 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  G.  R.  Dibbs. 

Colonial  Treaau/rer. — Hon.  John  See. 

Attorney 'General. — Hon.  E.  Barton,  Q.C. 

Secretai^for  Lands. — Hon.  H.  Copeland. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works. — Hon.  W.  J.  Lyne. 

Minister  of  Pttblic  Instruction. — Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor. 

Minister  if  Justice. — Hon.  R.  E.  O'Connor. 

Postmaster'Oencral. — Hon.  John  Eidd. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  T.  M.  Slattery. 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Coutveil  and  Representative  of  the  GotieTn, 
inent  in  the  Legislative  Council  (without  ijortfolio). — Hon.  Sir  J.  E.  Balomonsi 
Q.C. 

The  Colonial  Se(n*etaiy  and  Attorney-Genei-al  have  salaries  of  2,000/.,  on^ 
the  other  ministei-s  of  1,500/. 

Local  Goveknmknt. 

Under  the  *  Municiiialities  Act  of  1867  '  local  government  i«  extended  i 
156  districts,  66  being  designated  *  boroughs'  ana  90  *mnnicipal  districtss 
in  addition  to  the  City  of  Sydney.  A  borough  must  contain  a  uinitnrii 
]K)pulation  of  1,000,  and  an  ai-ea  not  larger  than  9  square  miles  ;  a  ntanioirN 
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the  local  revenue  luiaed,  the  second  5  years  a  moiety,  and  the  thinl  5  years  a 
fourth  of  the  amount  raised  by  rates  and  subscriptions.  All  persons  holding 
household,  leasehold,  or  freehold  estate  in  an^  municipali^,  and  pa3ring 
rates,  are  entitled  to  from  1  to  4  votes  for  the  election  of  aldermen  and  auditors, 
jwoordingto  annual  value  of  property.  There  were  188,507  municipal  voters 
in  1890. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  310,700  square  miles. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  13  pastoral  districts,  and  also  into  141 
counties. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  population  at  four  successive 
census  periods : — 


Yew 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 


Males 


198,488 
276,651 
411,149 
616,008 


Femaleg 


162,372 
228,430 
340,319 
518,199 


ToUl 


350,860 

603,981 

761,468 

1,134,207 


T.  -jj_  'Annual  Ratio! 
Density  per  of  increase  ' 
square  mile       percent.    I 


1-13 
1-62 
2-42 
3-65 


3*69 
4-07 
4-23 


I 


According  to  race  or  origin  the  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1881: — New     South    Wales,    61*95;  other    Australasian     colonies,    5*95 
Aborimnes,  0*22  ;  English,  1432  ;  Irish,  921  ;  Scotch,  3*34  ;  Welsh,  0-41 
other  British  subjects,  0-69  ;  total  British  subjects,  96*09.     Chinese,    1*36 
German,  1*00 ;  other  foreigners,  1*65  ;  total  foreigners,  3*91. 

In  1889  there  was  in  tne  colony  a  population  of  fidl  blacks  comprising 
1,997  men,  1,481  women,  and  1,224  cnildren,  and  of  half-castes  644  men, 
605  women,  and  1,628  children— total  7,629. 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  was  distribute*! 
thus  1889-90  :— 


In  agricultural 

pursuits 
In         pastoral 

pursuits  and 

idaughtering 

for  food 

In  mfning 

In  manufac- 
tures   . 

In  trade  and 
commerce     . 


80,000 


I 
26,200  , 
27,700 

56,200  I 

33,800  1 


In  transport 
by  Tail  or 
water 

In  building  or 
construction, 
skilled  and 
unskilled  la- 
bour   . 

In  domestic 
work  and  at- 
tendance 


18,100 


63,300 


61,800 


In    professions 

In  State  em- 
ployment, not 
including 
teachers 

In  military  and 
police    . 

In  other  callings 

Total 


13,100 


10,100 

2,150 
42,200 

439,650 


The  census  population  of  Sydney  in  1891  was  386,400,  including  suburbs  ; 
Newcastle,  12,913 ;  Bathurst,  9,069  ;  Goulbum,  10,902  ;  Parramatta  11,680  ; 
Broken  Hill,  19,792  ;  Maitland,  9,907  ;  and  Albury  5,452.  r^  t 
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The  following  table   shows  the  births,    deaths,  and    marriages  for  five 
years  :— 


Year 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Marriages 

7,811 
7,590 
7,844- 
7,530 
7,876 


Total 
Births 


26,284 
87,286 
38,525 
87,295 
88,964 


IllegitiniaU 

1,687 
1,711 
1,958 
1,987 
2,051 


Total 

BxceRsof 

DeaUis 

Births 

14,587 

21,697 

13,448 

23,788 

14,408 

24,117 

14,796 

22,499 

14,217 

24,747 

The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  18  years  by  reason  of  the 
excess  of  birtfis  over  deaths  is  2*28  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  for 
five  years : — 


- 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

71,996 
50,918 

67,854 
56,993 

62,861 
56,941 

61,151 
51,762 

67,799 
54,807 

Excess  of  immigrants 

21,088 

10,861 

5,420 

9,889 

12,992 

Assisted  immigration,  which  became  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1882,  ceased  in  1887.  The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants  between 
1860  and  1889  has  been  79,792.  Of  these,  78,071  persons  were  British-bom, 
37,688  being  from  England  and  Wales,  31,828  from  Ireland,  and  8,560  fh>ni 
Scotland. 

In  1881  a  ^U-tax  of  lOl.  was  imposed  on  Chinese  immigrants,  and  in- 
creased to  1002.  in  1888  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia. 

The  aiTivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years : — 


Arrivals  . 
Departures 


15 
637 


Seligion. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1868.  Those  clcigy 
(of  all  denominations)  who  received  aid  before  that  still  receive  the  same 
amount. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  colonjr  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Bishops 
in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  were 
in  1890  six  dioceses.  The  afifairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  administered  by 
seven  Bishops  under  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is  also  Primate 
of  Australasia.  ^  t 
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The  following  are  statistics  of  different  religions  for  1890  :  — 


Denomination 


Clergy     Adherents 


Denomination 


ClerjO'  '  Adherents 


Hiorch  of  England    . 
Roman  Catholic 
Pirabyt«ian 
Wefllejan  and  other 

Meth<xlist  . 
Congregational . 
BtLptiitt 


818  I       510,600  ii  Lutiierans. 

280  310,066        Unitarians 

166  108,404  ,    Hebrew 

1|  Others 

167  96,285 
39  21,434  ,^ 

34  10,997  I       Total'. 


4  7,294 

1  1,347 

3  4,938 

27  i    50,836 


1,049   1,122,200 


Infltruotioxi. 

Education  is  under  State  control,  though  many  private  schools  and  col- 
leges exist.  In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  schools  was  abolished,  and 
instruction  made  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  ;  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  educated  free.  There  are  not  only  primary  public  schools,  but 
also  high  schools  for  both  sexes. 

There  were  in  1890,  2,423  State  schools,  classified  as  follows: — High 
schools  5  ;  primary  schools  1,680  ;  previsional  schools  338  ;  half-time  schools 
289  ;  house-to-house  95  ;  evening  schools  21  ;  tot^  2,423. 

During  1890  there  were  195,241  children  enrolled,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  116,665,  with  4,181  teachers. 

The  following  table  details  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  on  education 
since  1881  :— 


rear 


1881 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


'     Number 
Schools 


1,546 
2,170 
2,236 
2,271 
2,373 
2,423 


Gross  Bnrol- 

inent  of  Distinct 

Pupils 


146,106 
179,990 
184,060 
186,692 
191,215 
205,241 


Total 
Expenditure 

£ 
480,000 
654,411 
624,983 
597,102 
635,509 
704,260 


School  Foes 


£ 
46,347 
68,166 
63,896 
69,554 
72,318 
71,287 


i      Net  State 
I    Expenditure 


£ 
433,653 
591,246 
561,087 
527,548 
563,191 
632,433 


In  addition  to  State  schools  there  are  several  educational  institiitions  which 
receive  subsidies  from  Government. 

Of  private  schools  there  are  697,  with  42,612  pupils,  of  which  244  schools, 
1,112  teachers,  and  28,552  pupils  ore  Roman  Catholics. 

The  University  of  Sydney  was  founded  in  1858,  and  its  degi-ees  in  art, 
Itw,  and  medicine  are  recognised  as  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Government  grants  a  yearly  subsidy  of  12,000/.  The  total  re- 
venue for  1890  was  24,312/.  There  were  409  matriculated,  and  447  non- 
matriculated  students  attending  lectures  during  1890.  There  are  43  professors 
and  lecturers. 

There  is  a  technical  college,  comprising  classes  in  agriculture,  physics, 
applied  mechanics,  arts,  elocution,  cnemistry,  architecture,  geologv,  com- 
mereial  economy,  mathematics,  pharmacy,  and  domestic  economy.  The  daily 
attendance  averaged  1,885  for  1890.  Branch  schools  are  established  in  the 
country. 

There  is  a  free  public  library  at  Sydney,  with  86,284  volumes  in  1890. 
The  library  was  visited  by  155,822  persons  during  1890.      ,  ^^^^  by  GoQqIc 
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JoBtice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief  ^justice  and  six  puisne  judges.    All 
prisoners  charged  with  capitsd  crimes  are  tned  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons. 

Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  colony  twice  a  year. 

District  courts  are  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in  which  the 
amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  200/.  They  are  presided  over  by  judges 
specially  appointed,  who  also  perform  the  duties  of  chairmen  at  quarter 
sessions,  at  which  prisoners  chaived  with  other  offences  than  capital  crimes 
are  tried.  In  the  metropolitan  district  police  courts  are  presided  over  by 
stipendiary  magistrates ;  in  the  countir  districts  police  magistrates  antl 
justices  of  the  peace  adjudicate.  The  licensing  of  nouses  for  the  sale  of 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  is  tiunsacted  by  magistrates  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

In  1890,  48,102  persons  were  summarily  convicted  by  magistrates,  an«l 
1,476  sent  for  trial  to  a  higher  court. 

The  police  force  of  the  colony  is  1,651  strong. 

There  are  in  all  59  gaols.  On  December  31,  1890,  there  were  2,425  prisoners 
in  confinement. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  revenue  for  five  years  : — 


Year        Total  Revenue 

'From  Taxation 

Land  Revenue 

Prom  Services 

From  Mia- 

celUneoQs 

Boarees 

1886  :     7,594,800 

1887  ;     8,582,811 

1888  '     8,886,860 

1889  ,    9,063,897 

1890  '     9,498,620 

2,611,835 
2,664,548 
2,681,883 
2,677,170 
2,748,339 

£ 
1,643,954 
2,378,995 
2,268,253 
2,137,561 
2,434,039 

£ 
8,089,235 
8,246,907 
3,664,100 
3,924,955 
4,174,937 

249,276 
293,861 
272,124 
328,710 
382,805 

Under  the  heading  "  Services  "  is  included  revenue  from  rstii- 
ways,  tramways,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  <fec. 

The  bulk  of  taxation  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Oustoxcu^ 
House,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  smnmary  for  tiic 
year  1890  :— 


1   fiQQ  Q017 


OaK  ftftT/ 


Q4.»«»«x      "Tk^*^-.^ 
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At  the  close  of  1890  the  total  debt  outstanding  was  48,425,383Z.  ;  and 
the  amount  authorised,  still  to  be  raised,  was  20, 555, 71 5Z. 

The  appropriation  of  loans  to  the  end  of  1890  has  been  as  follows  : — Rail- 
ways and  tramways,  82,486,007/.  ;  electric  telegraphs,  736,493Z.  ;  harbours 
and  rivers  navigation,  2,796,764/.  ;  roads  and  bridges,  625,955/.  ;  immigra- 
tion, 569,930/.  ;  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  4,574,848/.  ;  repayment 
of  old  loans,  8,441,430/.  ;  miscellaneous  public  works,  3,003,298/.  ;  total, 
47,607,770/.  In  1884  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  3J  per  cent., 
at  which  rate  23,500,000/.  has  been  raised. 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows  : — 


Total  Annual 
Value  of  all 
Property  in 

MniucipalitieB 


City  of  Sydney . 
Suburbs    . 

Metropolis 
Country    . 

Total . 


2,710,488 
2,627,767 

5,338,255 
2,245,175 

7,583,430 


Estimated 

Capital  Value  of 

ail  Property  in 

Municipalities 

£ 
51,237,600 
47,987,210 


99,224,810 
34,784,948 

134,009,758 


Revenue 
exclusive 
of  Loans 


205,502 
276,364 


Expeiuli- 
tiire 


£ 
193,008 
362,624 


481,866  ,  555,632  j 
302,187  1  380,335 


Loans  Out- 
standing 


£ 
710,000 
589,450 

1,299,450 
451,846 


784,053    935,967  I  1,751,296  | 


At  the  census  of  1891  tlie  estimated  public  wealth  of  the  colony  was 
179,295,000/.,  represented  in  the  items  hei-eunder : — 

£ 
Value  of  railways,  tnuuways,  waterworks,  sew^vge,  and  other  revenue-yield- 
ing works       44,958,000 

Value  of  works  and  buildings  not  directly  revenue  bearing      ....         20,313,000 

Amount  due  to  lands  purchased  from  the  State 13,224,000 

Pablic  lands  leased  but  not  sold 94.400,000 

172,895,000 
Vunidpal  property 0,400,000 

Total  public  wealth £179,296,000 

Und 178,352,000 

Houses  and  improvements 129,800,000 

Other  forms  of  wealth 104,258,000 

Total  private  wealth £407,405,000 

Total  wealth £586,700,000 


Defence. 

In  1890  the  land  force  of  the  colony  comprised  9,285  men,  of  whom  538 
formed  the  regular  Military  force,  4,146  volunteers,  who  were  partially  paid, 
and  4,601  reserves.  The  naval  force  is  composed  of  633  men.  These  foi-ces 
are  divided  as  follows  : — 

General,  Pennanent,  Honorary,  and  Naval  Defence  Force  Stafl',  92  ; 
Cayaliy,  352 ;  Artillery,  1,009  ;  Engineers,  113  ;   Submarine  Miners,   133 ; 
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Mounted  Infantr>',  304  ;  Infantry,  2,619  ;  Rifle  Companies,  4,500  ;  Reserves, 
101  ;  Medical  Staff  Ckirps,  66 ;  Naval  Brigade,  338  ;  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teers, 276  ;  torpedo  boats,  &c.,  16  ;  total,  9,918.  The  cost  of  the  defence  of 
the  colony  duiiug  the  year  1890  was  228,043/. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  1891  there  were  1,238,208  acres,  or  a  little  over  one-half  i>er  cent  of 
the  ai-ea  of  the  colony,  under  cultivation.  The  cultivated  land  is  principally 
to  be  found  in  small  holdings  of  less  than  500  acres.  The  colony  is  dividej 
legally,  in  accordance  with  its  natural  apportionment,  into  three  parts,  viz., 
the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  divisions,  and  land  is  obtainable  under  the 
following  conditions : — 1st,  by  free  selection  before  survey  in  the  two  first- 
mentioned  divisions,  at  the  rate  of  11.  per  acre,  ]payable  under  a  system  of 
deferred  pajrments.  In  the  Eastern  division  the  minimum  area  to  be  selected 
is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum  640  acres  ;  in  the  Central  the  maximum  is 
2,560  acres.  2nd,  by  additional  purchases  of  the  same  areas  and  under  like 
conditions  after  the  completion  of  the  condition  of  residence  upon  the  original 
selection.  3rd,  by  purchasing  at  double  the  price  above  mentioned,  without 
the  condition  of  residence,  the  maximum  area  being  320  acres.  4th,  Govern- 
ment land  is  also  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  prices  being  8/.  for  town,  21.  lOs. 
for  suburban,  and  II.  58.  per  acre  for  country  lots.  The  area  sold  is  not  to 
exceed  200,000  acres  annually,  and  the  maximum  area  for  purchasers  is  640 
acres. 

In  the  Western  division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral  tenants 
under  various  forms.  The  total  land  alienated,  or  in  process  of  alienation  at 
end  of  1890  was  44,758,151  acres.  The  total  land  occupied  under  leases  of 
various  kinds  is  148,122,194.  The  total  land  area  of  the  colony  is  195,882,150 
acres.  The  total  proceeds  of  sales  during  1862-90  was  45,938,579/.  The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  for  the  past 
ten  years  : — 


Acreage 


1  to  15  acres. 
16  to  200 
201  to  400  . 
401  to  1,000  . 
i  1,001  to  2,000 
2,001  to  10,000 


I  1882  I 


1882   1883 


:.,lbC  i  5,124 
•20,361  20,007 
5,753  I  5,760 


'  4, 
i  1,470 
1,176 


10,001  and  upwards      440       463 


ToUl 


5,659 
1,560 
1,297 


1884      1885 


5,154  5,409 
20,161  120,998 
5,969     


6,031 

1,667 

1,360 

461 


6,497 

1,886 

1,413 

513 


39,364  39,760  '40,793  ,43,079 

I  I  I  I 


1886 

18S7 

5,877 

6,512 

21,167 

21,288 

6,285 

6,382 

6,617 

6,792 

1,811 

1,948 

1,406 

1,458 

668 

662 

43,726 

44,932  1 

188S 

1889 

1890 

1S91 

7,038 

6,889 

7,290 

8,804 

21,051 

21,603 

22,048  22,168 

6,481 

6,612 

6,774 

7,069 

6,778 

6,760 

6,840 

6,906 

2,010 

2,089 

2,191 

2,38S 

1,618 

1,774 

1,810 

1,994 

666 

580 

658 

656 

44,932  146,142  146,197  47,620  49.960 


The  area  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four  years 
and  the  cro[)s  pixxluced  were  as  follows  : — 
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1889                         1890             1 

1891 
Acres 

1                                    1 

1     Ar»  under                 Acres 

Acres          I           Acres          i 

Caiarmtion              1,048,805 

999,298 

1,164,475       ' 

L 

Area     Pi-oduce 

1              1 

1,288,208 

1 
Area    i  Produce 

Prmdjia  Crops  ^    Area    |  Produce  [ 

Area 

Produce 

1   Acres 

1 
Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres  i   Bush.   ; 

Acres 

Bush. 

/Grain  .  '  389,390 

What 

iHay     .  1    60,340 

4,675,849 

304,803 

1,450,503 

419,758  16,570,386' 

333,283 

8,649,210 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons    1 

Tons 

70.892; 

102,838 

42,041 

82,880 

140,348 

83,827 

96,014 

Bush.    1 

Bush. 

Bush.    1 

Bush. 

Mauc                 .  ;  171, 662 

4,953,125; 

166,101 

4,910,404 

173,836 

5,854,827i 

191,152 

5,718,205 

(Gmii  .  1      4,402 

84,533 

3,318 

36,760 

5,440 

118,109; 

4,987 

81,383 

Baricy  { 

IHst      .        1,900 

Tons    1 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

8,641, 

3,416 

1,898      2,160 

8,691 

938 

1,179 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush.    1 

Bush. 

i  Grain       .     19,393 

394,762 

7,984 

109,931     22,358 

543,830, 

14,102 

256,659 

Oats  ; 

I  Hay          '    86,451 

Tons 

Tons    1 

Tons    1 

Tons 

96,126 

85,439 

40,758,  108,129 

156,920' 

70,463 

71,805 

Potatoes    .         .       20,915 

61,455' 

15,419 

36,889'    17,551 

50,096 

19,406 

52,791 

Laeeme       and 

1 

1 

j 

sown  grassea  .      21,543 

60,438j 

17,838 

50,219     28,937 

65,2701 

20,014  '      44,530 

Cwts.   1 

Cwts.    1 

Cwts.    , 

1    Cwts. 

Tobw»i>      .                 2,871 

23,465 

4,833  1      55,478      3,289  1      27,724 

:        i        ;        ! 

1,148        14,021 

—                     Sugar-cane 

Vines 

Year             ''^            Tons 

1 

Total 
Area 

Wines 

Brandy 

Table  Fniit 

1 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Tons 

1887         15,117  1    167,959 

5,840 

601,897 

768 

1,945 

1888          15,287  '    273,928 

6,745 

666,882 

3,606 

2,276 

1889         15,281       110,218 

7,072 

805,813 

2,601 

2,527 

1890      ,    18,730  1    168,862 

7,867 

688,685 

3,702 

!      2,951 

1891          20,446       277,262 

8,044 

842,181 

6,704 

1      3,355 

The  principal  fniit-cultme  of  the  colony  is  that  of  the  oiunge.  There 
»ere  in  1890-91,  11,288  acres  nnder  oranges,  with  an  estimated  production  of 
11,562,000  dozen. 

On  JaQiuuy  1,  1891,  the  colony  had  55,986,481  sheep,  1,909,009  honied 
cattle,  444,163  horses,  284,223  pigs. 


^J 4.^««l 
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Year 

Timber  cut  in 
'  Reserves  Bul^ect 
t       to  Royalty 

Revenue  from  . 
Royalties 

Quantity  of 
Timber  Sawn 

Value  of 
Timber  Sawn 

1          Sup.  ft. 

& 

Sq.ft. 

£ 

1886 

8,021,266 

13,934 

110,000,000 

366,666 

1887 

8,746,821 

13,629 

125,000,000 

416,666 

1888 

'     19,679,069 

19,019        , 

185,000,000 

616,666 

1889 

16,225,207 

16,521 

185,021,000 

617,000 

1890 

10,978,967 

15,437 

201,506,000 

670,050 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  territory.  The  total  value  raised  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1890  was  38,075,172/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold,  the  produce 
of  New  South  Wales,  coined  or  exported  during  each  period  of  five  years  since 
its  discovery  in  1851 : — 


Quinquennial  Periods 

Weight 

Ox. 

1851-65 

1,918,982 

1856-60 

1,331,146 

1861-65 

2,250,683 

1866-70 

1,308,247 

1871-75          ! 

1,606,515 

•1876-80         ; 

620,164 

1881-85          ' 

603,622 

1886-90 

538,080 

Value 

£ 
6,296,811 
5,048,452 
8,619,310 
5,033,740 
6,176,861 
2,301,831 
2,250,933 
1,940,783 


Total 


10,177,439 


37,668,721 


Most  of  the  gold  produced  in  the  colony  is  received  at  the  Mint  for  coina^, 
and  only  about  ten  per  cent,  is  exported  without  passing  through  that  in* 
stitution. 

The  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  to  the  end  of  1890  i«ra?« 
7,682,506?.  In  1890,  496,553  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at  95,41 0/., 
and  89,719  tons  of  silver-lead  ore,  and  metal,  41,320  tons,  altogether  valueci  at 
2,762,554Z. 

The  value  of  copper  raised  in  1890  was  84,107/.  The  estimated  valu^j 
of  copper  raised  from  its  discovery  in  1858  imtil  the  end  of  1890  amounted,  t*] 
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III.  Manufactures. 

The  foUovriug  classification  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  cmployeii, 
and  capital  invested  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1889  : — 


CUwsiflcaiion 


Treating  raw  material,   the  product 

of  pastoral  pursuits    .     . 

Connected  with  food  and  drink  or  the 

preparation  thereof. 

j  Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

'  Building  materials     . 

I  Metal  works,  implements,  machinery 

and  engineering,  railway  carriages  , 

I  Docks,  mpsj  ship-building,  and  sail 

making 

Furniture,  bedding,  &c. 

Paper,  printing,  binding,  engraving, 

kc. 

Vehicles,  harness,  saddlery 
'  Light,  fael,  and  heat 
O^er  works      .... 


Total 


Works 


No. 

175 

639 
114 
688 

313 

61 
124 

227 

285 

45 

265 

2,926 


Hands 

No. 

2,422 

8,244 
5,518 
6,982 

8,211 

1,226 
1,424 

4,688 
2,475 
1,414 
2,886 

44,989 


CapiUl 
Invested 


£ 

415,293 

3,109,967 

321,587 

1,688,847 

1,820,731 

544,174 
290,108 

1,088,073 

458,355 

3,802,609 

1,021,515 

14,060,759 


Commeroe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
colony  for  five  years  : — 


Tear 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Total  Importfl 

£. 
21,313,127 
19,171,317 
21,229,277 
22,863,057 
22,615,004 


Total  Exports 

15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920,130 
23,294,934 
22,045,937 


The  total  customs  revenue  in  1890  amounted  to  1,888,321/., 
or  8*35  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  exports, 
home  and  foreign  produce,  for  the  last  five  years  : — 
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Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Home  Produce 
Exported 


11,688,229 
14,240,862 
15,544,875 
17,428,811 
17,282,725 


Foreign  Produce 
Exported 


4,134,708 
4,281,488 
6,876,255 
5,871,623 
4,813,212 


Totsl  Exports 

15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920,130 
23,294,934 
22,045,937 


Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  colony.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  wool  exported  since 
1881  :— 


Year 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


j         Weight 

I  Lbs. 

147,183,687 

I  153,351,344 

I  197,040,132 

183,016,518 

173,373,425 


Value 


£ 
7,530,792 
7,773,704 
10,136,244 
9,382,500 
7,678,247 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Weight 

Lbs. 
178,650,611 
224,295,209 
243,256,253 
266,229,029 
243,738,266 


Value 

£ 
7,201,976 
9,200,071 
9,358,515 
10,785,070 
9,232,672 


The  direct  commercial  intercourse  (exclusive  of  cold)  of  the  colony  with 
the  United  Kinjgdom  is  shown  in  the  following  tahiuar  statement,  aooordiDg 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  for  each  of  the  six  years  from  1885  to  18dO  :— 


I 


Exports  from  N.S.W.  . 
Importe  of  British  pro- 
duce .... 


1885 


£ 
7,155,870 


I       1888 


1889 


1890 


£  £ 

7,060,428  ;  7,177,»12 


£ 


8,708,250     8,702,648 
9,106,784  i  7,605,889  i  6,845,817     8,078,311  I  7,014,827 


8,791,2^ 
7,334,666 


The  staple  article  of  export  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  United  Kingdom 
is  wool,  the  quantities  ana  vahies  of  which  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five 
years  1886  to  1890  :— 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Quantity 

Lbs. 
134,929,740 
115,897,538 
149,539,681 
152.267-520 


Value 

£ 
5,259,809 
5,260,408 
6,434,987 
8.425.056 


I 
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and  haberdashery  of  the   vahie   of  842,9152.,  and  drapeiy  of  the  value    of 
1,855,883;.  in  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1890 :— 


- 

■Imports  fipom 

!                    M 

1          8,628,007 

'  6,274,380 
663,326 
859,102 

!           1,482,849 

17,907,663 

Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 
Australasian  colonies . 

i  Other  British  possessions 

i  United  States    . 

t  Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

£ 
6,623,431           1 
3,268,364          ! 
674,201          1 
1,300,376 
2,163,190          1 

14,019,561          ' 

The  overland  trade  was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years  : — 
Year  Imports  Exports  '  ToUl 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


£ 
2,039,168 
3,166,573 
3,040,010 
3,150,698 
4,707,341 


4,251,798 
5,231,454 
5,659,681 
6,919,491 
8,026,376 


6,290,966 

8,398,027 

8,599,691 

10,060,189 

12,783,717 


Shipping  and  Havigation. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
with  caigoes  and  in  ballast,  during  the  years  1887  to  1890  : — 


I 


British 


Year 


1  Vessels ,     Tonnage 


lao^r  Entered 

^®^i  Cleared 

'  iQQof  Entered 

^^^Icieared 

I  iQonf  Entered 

,  ^^^^icieared 

I  ^^^icieared 


2,595 
2,689 
2,680 
2,723 
2,971 
2,923 
2,665 
2,556 


1,898, 
1,937 
2,088, 
2,052, 
2,315, 
2,344, 
2,101, 
2,055 


699 
828 
717 
647 
257 
541 
930 
033 


Foreign 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels ,     Tonnage 

220 

243,758 

2,815 

2,142,457 

217 

242,473 

2,906 

2,180,301 

273 

326,846 

2,955 

2,414,750 

249 

298,022 

2,972 

2,360,669 

283 

316,124 

3,254 

2,632,081 

306 

334,557 

3,229 

2,689,098 

234 

311,317 

2,889 

2,413,247 

221 

293,592 

2,777 

2,348,625 

Of  the  total  cleared  in  1890,  1,183  of  1,356,632  tons  were  from  Sydney, 
and  916  of  842,189  tons  were  from  Newcastle. 

Internal  Conmmnications. 

At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  7,000  miles  of  Govenmicnt  i-oads  formed, 
luetalled,  and  gravelled  ;  4,500  formed  and  properly  drained  ;  also  6,011  miles 
of  roads  in  municipalities. 

The  following  are  particiUars  of  the  railways  in  the  colony  on  December 
•il,  1890  : — ^Lines  open  for  traffic,  2,182  miles.     The  total  amount  of  money 
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exiMjnded  on  railway  construction  to  June  30,  1891,  was  31,768,617Z.  The 
gross  earnings  for  1890-91  amounted  to  2, 974, 421 Z.,  working  expenses 
1,831,37H.,  and  percentage  of  working  exj)en8e8  to  the  gross  earnings,  61*57. 
There  were  also,  at  the  close  of  1890,  81  miles  of  private  railways,  which  had 
a  capital  expenditure  of  389,727/. 

The  tramways  are  the  properW  of  the  Government.  There  were,  on  June 
30,  1890,  334  miles  open  for  traffic  within  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney. 

In  1890  there  were  1,338  post-offices  ;  number  of  letters  carried,  57,707,900 ; 
newspapers,  40,697,200  ;  packets,  &c.,  8,939,600  ;  revenue,  427,380Z.  ;  expen- 
diture, 435,545/. 

-  At  the  end  of  December  1890  there  were  in  the  colony  23,698  miles  of 
telegraph  wire  in  operation,  the  cost  of  constructing  which  amounted  to 
743,698/.  In  1890  there  were  628  stations  ;  number  of  telegrams,  8,592,519  ; 
total  receipts,  222,307/.  ;  net  revenue,  193,707/. 

Money  and  Credit. 

statistics  of  money  and  bills  in  circidation  within  the  colony  are  given 
Iwlow  for  the  yeara  1886-90  :— 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


G«)1<1 


7,268,012 
8,315,133 
8,459,450 
8,487,854 
9,153,210 


Hilver 

£ 
516,345 
512,401 
509,623 
517,462 
541,518 


Bronze 

27,289 
27,442 
28,275 
29,753 
31,100 


Notes 

& 
1,621,090 
1,526,096 
1,591,600 
1,489,153 
1,503,404 


BiUs 

£, 
60,827 
64,146 
84,111 
96,459 
119,938 


Value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  issued  at  the  Royal  Branch  Mint, 
Sydney,  during  the  years  1886-90  : — 


Year 


Gold 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


I 


£ 
1,708,000 
2,069,000 
2,187,000 
3,294,000 
2,808,000 


Silver 

17,400 
6,116 
11,285 
22,375 
35,176 


Bronze 

£ 
1,095 

800 
1,630 
1,560 
1,460 


Total 

1,726,495 
2,075,915 
2,199,915 
3,317,935 
2,844,635 


Assets  of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales,  average  of  each  year  from 
1886  to  1890  :— 


1  i  !  Not«8  and 

f  '  jNotes  and|BalanceK  I    Bills  dis-    j 

v^-   I      n«;..      i  n..ii!  »  '    Bills  of     due  from  I  counted  and 
Year         Com     1  Bullion       ^^j,^^     ,     ^^j,^^     ,    ^  ^y,^^    , 

I  Banks    1    Banks     Debts  due  to 

I  j  the  Banks  j 


Landed 
Property 


Total 
Asseta 


£ 

.£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

188C 

1  3,958,238 

66,243 

126,073 

2,020,946 

32,527,431    , 

1,107,877 

39,805,308 

1887 

'  4,870,310 

65,187 

116,233 

2,680,343 

3.3,352,179 

1,184,463 

42,268.730 

1888 

5,461,893 

59,608 

226,333 

2,065,567 

35,870,485    ' 

1,287,671 

44,971,067 

1889 

i  4,997,629  , 

70,528 

288,776 

,  2,110,732 

39,956,031    1 

1,491,298 

48,914,»4 

1890 

!  5,675,058 

83,999 

279,142 

2,516,958 

41,623,049 

1,601,589 

61,67»,7»5 
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Liabilities  of  same  I)anks  : — 


I , 


Tar 


Notrtin  '  Bills  in 
Circula-    Circula- 
tion tion 


Balances 
doe  to 
other 
Banks 


i 


Deposits 

not 
bearing 
Interest 


Deposits 
bearing  In- 
terest 


Total 
Deposits 


253 


TuUl 
LUbiiities 


& 
1,621,090 
1,526,096 
1,591,500 
1,489,153 


£ 
60,827 
64,14« 
84,111 
»«,45$> 


1,508,404      119,938 


£                  £  £ 

1,366,202  I  8,856,25&  18,974,984 

1,208,727  8,870,037  \  20,162,498 

539,901  10,436,559  20,882,990 

261,M8  9,880,056  22,925,549 

158,8M  9,932,810  t  25,114,127 


£ 
27,330,239 
29,032,530 
30,819,549 
82,765,605 
35,046,437 


£ 
30,37H,3r»8 
31,831,499 
38,035,061 
34,593,ia'^. 
36,828,633 


Of  the  Savincs  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  established  in  1832,  the 
j'tOFemor  is  president,  and  by  him  the  trustees  are  appointed.  Besides  the 
W  office  in  Sydney  there  are  fifteen  branches  in  the  countiy  districts. 
There  are  besides  post-office  savings-banks.  Statistics  are  given  below  of  both 
"ranches  of  savings-banks  : — 


Year 


Number  of  Depositors        Amoiint  on  Dec  31        Average  per  Depositor 


> 

£ 

£      «. 

d. 

1886 

111,994 

3,504,803 

31       6 

2 

1887 

118,875 

3,676,893 

30     18 

3 

1888 

128,297 

'          4,037,675 

31       9 

5 

1889 

134,914 

4,280,083 

31     14 

6 

1890         1 

148,826 

4,730,469 

82     17 

10 

f  -^^  *^  '^  savings-hanks  in  connection  with  Land,  Building,    and 
Invcatment  companies. 

^5e»K?«Mra/  in  LoncUm.—Ron.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.; 
•^«r«tory,  Samuel  Yardley. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  are  Norfolk 
A-JUXD,  29'  S.  latitude,  168**  E.  longitude,  area  10  square  miles,  ^wpulation 
W)out  /50  ;  PiTCAiRN  Island,  25°  S.,  180"  W.,  area  3  square  miles,  iK)pnla. 
tWB  120  ;  and  Lord  Howe  Island,  81°  30'  S.,  159°  E.,  population  60. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

1.  Officlal  Pitblioations. 

Aamal  Statistics  of  New  South  Wales.    By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  A.M.Inst.C.B.,  Government 
f^Wiitifisn.     Sydnejp,  isoo 
^»tts  of  New  South  wiles,  taken  April  8,  1881.    Pol.    Sydney,  1882. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Lang  (John  Dunmore,  D.D.),  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales. 
4tli  edit.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1874. 

Livenidge  (A.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.S.),  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  Ac    Txindon,  1888. 

MaitUn(J.  H.,  F.L.8.,  F.C.8.,  Ac.),  Usefiil  Native  Plants  of  Australia.  Sydney  and 
London. 

Reid  (G.  H.),  An  Essay  on  New  South  Wales.    8.    Sydney,  1877 

Wood»  (Rev.  .T.  E.  Tenison),  Pish  and  Fisheries  of  New  South  Wales.    8.    Sydney,  !>*«•_• 


JTEW  ZEALAND. 
Oovemment  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  estab- 
lished by  statute  15  &  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  By 
this  Act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  Council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  practically  amounting  to  household  suffrage.  By  a  sub- 
sequent Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  39  Vict.,  No.  xxi.,  passed 
in  1875,  the  provincial  system  of  government  was  abolished,  and 
the  powers  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and  provincial 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  or  by  local 
boards.  By  the  terms  of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a  *  Greneral 
Assembly*  consisting  of  two  Chambers — the  first  called  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  second  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Governor  has  the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  con- 
sent from  bills,  or  can  reserve  them  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 
He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliament.  He  can 
send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  consideration,  but  in  case 
of  appropriations  of  public  money  must  first  recommend  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  provision  accordingly  before  any  appro- 
priations can  become  law.  He  can  return  bills  for  amendment  to 
either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  forty-one  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  for  life.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1887,  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  reduced  to  seventy-four,  including  four  Maoris,  elected  by 
the  people  for  three  years.  The  qualifications  of  electors  are  as 
follows: — (a)  Residence  in  the  colony  and  electoral  district  for 
six  months  immediately  preceding  registration,  in  case  of  Euro- 
pean males  21  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  (b)  possessors  of  a  free- 
hold estate  of  the  value  of  25^. ;  (c)  every  male  Maori  21  years 
of  age  or  over,  whose  name  is  on  a  ratepayers*  roll,  or  who  has  a 
freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  25/. 
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At  the  general  election  in  1890  there  were  183,171  electors  on 
the  rolls  for  the  electoral  districts,  which  returned  70  European 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  at  the  election  of 
the  four  Maori  members  for  the  districts  under  the  Maori  Repre- 
sentation Act,  7,086  votes  of  natives  were  recorded. 

The  proportion  of  representation  to  population  was  in  1890 
one  European  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  every 
8,928  persons,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  10,381  natives. 

The  proportion  of  electors  to  population  in  the  year  1890  was 
one  to  every  3*4  persons. 

Governor. — ^The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.M.G. ;  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
1887;  Vice-President  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1887;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1888 ;  appointed  (Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  November  1888. 

The  Governor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces,  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.,  which  is  to  cover  all 
expenseB  of  his  establishment  and  for  travelling. 

The  general  administration  rests  with  a  responsible  Ministry 
consisting  of  about  seven  members. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Ministry,  constituted  January  24, 
1891  :— 

Premier,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  CusUyms,  and 
Commissioner  of  Stamps, — Hon.  J.  Ballance. 

AUomey-Oeneral  and  ColonicU  Secretary. — Hon.  P.  A.  Buckley. 

Minisier  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  and  Immigration. — Hon.  J. 
Mackenzie. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Defence,  and  Minister  for  Pitblic  Works. — Hon.  R. 
J.  Seddon. 

Minister  of  Education  and  Justice. — Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves. 

Minister  of  Native  Affairs. — Hon.  A.  J.  Oadman. 

Po^Tnaster-Oeneral  and  Telegraph  Commissioner. — Hon.  J.  G.  Ward. 

Speaker  of  the  House  cf  Representatives. — Major  W.  J.  Steward. 

The  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire  responsibilitv  of  dealing  with 
questions  of  native  government,  were  transferred  m  1863  m>m  the  Imperial 
to  the  Colonial  Government.  In  1864  the  seat  of  the  general  Government 
was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  account  of  the  central  position 
of  the  latter  dty. 

Local  (Jovebnment. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties  and  boroughs  for  purposes  of  local 
government.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings.  County  councils  are 
empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being  made.  Besides  the 
road  districts,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  town  districts  and  river 
and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  arc  qualified  as  electors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  roatl  board  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 
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Area  and  Population. 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  known  as  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  besides  the  South  or  Stewart's  Island,  and  small 
outlying  islands.  The  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  across  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  coast  line  extends  over 
3,000  miles.  New  Zealand  is  situated  1,200  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Australian  continent.  It  was  first  visited  by  Tasman  in 
1642,  afterwards  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square 
miles.  The  North  Island  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of 
44,467  square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  58,525,  while  Stewart's 
Island  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles.  New  2iealand  was 
oflScially  established  as  a  colony  in  1840.  The  total  acreage  of 
the  colony  is  66,861,440,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1890,  19,666,916 
acres  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown.  The  following  table 
gives  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at 
various  dates,  according  to  census  returns : — 


Years 

j         Males 

Females 

Total 

Increase  per  cent, 
per  annum 

1868 

'        33,679 

26,734 

59,413 



1864 

106,580 

66,678 

172,158 

19 

1871 

160,267 

106,993 

256,260 

6-3 

1878 

230,998 

183,414 

414,412 

8 

1881 

269,605 

220,328 

489,933 

6 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

3-6 

1891 

333,175 

293,655 

626,830 

1-6 

The  population  of  each  provincial  district  and  its  area,  with  the  popu> 
lation  per  square  mile,  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  table  as  at  last  census 
(1891)  :— 


Provincial  District 


Auckland 
Taranaki 
Wellington 
Hawke  s  Bay 
Marlborough 
Nelson   . 
Westland 
Canterbury 


Square  Miles 

Population 

rersonsi 
1      square  n 

26,746 

138,267 

'          5-17 

3,808 

22,169 

6-70 

11,008 

97,876 

8-90 

4,410 

28,891 

6-44 

4,758 

12,774 

2-69 

10,269 

34,705 

3-38 

4,641 

■       15,882 

3-42 

14,040 

OK  AQT 

128,471 

1K«  AAR 

9-15 
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Of  the  Maoris,  22,633  were  males,  and  18,890  females.  The  total  num- 
ber includes  about  2,500  half-castes,  Uving  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and 
219  Maori  wives  of  European  husbands.  In  1857  the  number  of  Maoris  was 
estimated  at  56,049,  but  this  statement  is  not  closely  reliable. 

Of  the  total  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in  1886,  560,598  persons,  or 
96 "91  per  cent,  were  British-bom  subjects.  Of  these,  300,190,  or  51  89  per 
cent,  were  bom  in  New  Zealand,  and  233,856,  or  40 '43  per  cent,  bom  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (125,657  in  England,  1,981  in  Wales,  54,810  in  Scotland, 
and  51,408  m  Ireland). 

The  foreign  subjects  numbered  17,884,  or  3  09  of  the  population. 

Ezcludiuff  the  Chinese,  67*48  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  found  to 
be  unmarried  ;  29*45  per  cent  married  ;  and  2*79  widowers  or  widows. 

Of  the  population,  enumerated  in  April  1891,  351,927  lived  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  271,019,  or  43*2  per  cent,  lived  in  boroughs ;  910  lived  on  adjacent 
islands,  and  2,974  were  on  board  ship. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1886,  64*43  per  cent,  were  returned  as  domestic 
(wives,  children,  servants,  kc.) ;  11*27  as  agricultural ;  13*21,  industrial ;  4*70, 
conmiercial ;  2*16,  professional. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  four  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  New  Zealand — namely,  Auckland,  28,773,  or  with  suburbs,  51,287  ; 
Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government),  31,021,  or  with  suburbs,  33,224  ; 
ChristchuTch,  16,223,  or  with  suburbs,  47,846  ;  and  Dunedin,  22,376,  or  with 
suburbs,  45,865  inhabitants. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 


Tears 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Total 
Births 


19,299 
19,135 
18,902 
18,457 
18,278 


Illegitimate 


602 
617 
577 
612 
603 


Deaths 


6,135 
6,137 
5,708 
5,772 
5,994 


Excess  of 

Marriages 

Births  over 

Deaths 

3,488 

13,164 

8,563 

12,998 

3,617 

13,194 

3,632 

12,685 

3,797 

12,284 

The  birth  rate  for  the  year  1890  was  29*41  per  1,000  persons  living ;  the 
death  rate  was  9*64  per  1,000  ;  and  the  marriage  rate,  6*11. 


Immigration  and  Emigration. 


Tears 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Excess  of  Immigration 
over  Emigration 

16,101 
13,689 
13,606 
15,892 
15,028 

15,037 
12,712 
22,781 
15,178 
16,810 

1,064 
977 

-9,1751 
214 

-1,782' 

1  Decrease,  excess  of  emigration. 
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•  Beligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of 
religion.  When  the  settlements  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  were  originally 
founded,  the  bodies  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  En^and  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  respectively  obtained  endowments  from  the  Societies  by 
which  the  settlements  were  organised,  which  they  still  retain.  For  purposes 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  dioceses — Auckland, 
Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  Bishop  of 
Wellington  is  now  the  Primate.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  four 
dioceses.  The  Archbishop  resides  at  Wellington.  The  list  of  officiating 
clergy  under  the  Marriage  Act  shows  the  numbers  given  below.  The 
churches  and  chapels  are  given  from  the  census  of  1886  : — 


1 

Denomination 

Number 

of 
clergy 

Number 

of 
churches 

and 
chax)el8, 

Ac. 

Denomination 

Number 

of 
clergy 

N  amber 

of 
churches 

and 
chapels, 

Ac 

Church  of  England 
Presbyterian 
Roman  Catholic    . 
Methodist  bodies . 
Congregational     . 

269 
184 
122 
130 
19 

469 
367 
173 

282 
20       ' 

Baptist    . 
Other  Christian 

bodies. 
Hebrew  . 

19 

33 

7 

27 

81 
4 

1 

According  to  the  census  of  1886,  40*17  per  cent,  of  the  population  (ex- 
clusive of  Maoris)  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  22*69  were  Presby- 
terians, 9*55  per  cent.  Methodists,  other  Protestant  sects  represented  beinf 
Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The  totaU 
Protestants  numbered  461,340,  and  Roman  Catholics,  79,020,  or  1,366  per 
cent  of  the  population.  There  were  1,595  Jews,  4,472  Pagans,  and  19,889 
objected  to  state  their  religion. 

Instruction. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  solely  an  examining  body,  and  grants 
degrees  by  virtue  of  a  royal  charter.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  3,000/. 
It  awards  scholarships  to  be  held  by  students  at  affiliated  colleges.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  admitted  after  examination  is  279,  and  the  number  of  under- 
graduates 1,161.  There  are  three  affiliated  colleges — the  Otaco  University 
at  Dunedin,  with  9  professors  and  12  lecturers ;  the  CanteAury  College 
at  Christchurch,  with  5  professors  and  3  lecturers ;  and  the  Auckland 
University  College,  with  4  professors  and  1  lecturer.  They  are  all  endowe*! 
with  lands.     Total  students  (1890)  596,  of  whom  345  were  matriculated. 

At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  in  operation  22  incorporated  or  endowed 
secondary  schools,  with  145  teachers  and  2,117  pupils.  Seven  endowed 
schools  were  not  in  operation.  The  income  of  all  tne  schools  for  1890  was 
65, 000/. ,  of  which  24, 890/.  was  from  endowments,  and  1 8, 380/.  from  fees.  The 
colonial  primary  school  system  is  administered  by  an  Education  Department, 
under  a  Minister,  13  Education  Boards,  and  1,031  School  Committees.  There 
are  1,200  public  primary  schools,  with  2,978  teachers,  and  117,912  scholan 
on  the  rolls;  average  attendance,  94,632.  School  age  is  from  5  to  15. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  in  those  districts  in 
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which  the  school  committees  bring  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  into 
opcrttion.  The  instruction  given  at  the  public  schools  is  secular  only,  and  for 
the  ordinary  standard  course  entirely  free.  Where  there  are  no  secondarr 
schools  cknes  may  be  formed  in  the  public  school  for  extra  subjects,  for  which 
fees  may  be  charged.  The  system  is  maintained  by  a  statutory  allowance 
of  3/.  15x.  per  annum  to  the  boards  for  each  average  attendance  ;  by  special 
rotes  of  about  10,500/.  per  annum  for  inspection  and  scholarships ;  and  by 
farther  special  votes  for  school  buildings,  of  which  the  amounts  vary  according 
to  circumstances. 

There  are  68  native  village  schools,  with  94  teachers,  2,259  scholars  on  the 
rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  1,877 ;  and  4  boarding  schools  for  native 
diildren,  at  whidi  79  Government  scholars  are  under  instruction.  Total  net 
expenditure  by  Government  on  native  schools  in  1890  was  17,376Z. 

Total  Government  expenditure  in  1890-91  upon  education  of  all  kinds 
408,657/.,  including  8,460/.  for  industrial  schools. 

There  are  297  private  schools,  737  teachers,  and  18,609  scholars. 

There  is  a  medical  school,  and  a  school  of  mines  ;  a  school  of  agriculture, 
2  normal  schools,  8  schools  of  art. 

In  1886  there  were  803  public  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  other 
Kterary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  13,684  members,  292,108  volumes. 
There  are  now  (1891)51  daily  papers,  90  weekly  and  bi-weekly,  17  tri-weekly, 
1  fortnightly,  and  25  monthJy. 

Juttioe  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  six  supreme  court  judges, 
Sre  judges  of  district  courts,  and  twenty-eight  resident  magistrates,  with 
fcity-foar  reaident  magistrates'  districts.  There  are  numerous  justices  of 
"•peace. 

The  convictions  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  superior  and  inferior  courts 
*^  given : — 


! — 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

I  Buopeans  summarily  con- 

^ic^    .... 

1  &D|^caii8    convicted    be- 

.     raw  supreme  or  district 

|_««^  •    .    . 

16,428 
259 

15,258 
834 

14,259 
255 

13,861 
224 

14,128 
192 

There 
■fcgiol 
■  irwn. 


>«TO  are  11  principal  gaols  and  28  minor  gaols.     At  the  ond  of  1890 
8*ols  contained  562  prisoners.     The  police  force  consists  of  486  oflScers 
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1,454  children  (828  boys  and  626  girls)  were  wholly  or  in  part  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institutions,  or  were 
boarded  out. 

Finance. 
The  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five 
calendar  years  are  given  below.    The  figures  exclude  all  advances, 
refunds,  and  cross  entries  of  all  kinds. 


Revenue. 


Tears 
ended 

3l8t 

Dec. 


'  1886 
I  1887 


1890 


OrdiDary  Reyenne 


From  Taxation 


Direct    Indirect     TotaP 


Postals 
and 
Railways    Xele- 
I  graph 


Tcrri- 
t4)rial 


Total 


Other  I    Total       ^^  JB^Tenne; 
Sources' Ordinary'  I  t 


! 


498,382  1,369,153 
380,904  1,326,649 
819,792  1,440,991 
657,187,  1,628,856 


£      £ 
1,867,5351'  1,001,113 
1,667,56311   990,896 


2,260,7831 
2,085,9931 


678,996  1,693,903:2,172,8991 


1,019,791 
1,018,212 
1,143,989 


£ 
312,66; 
319,902 
318,658 
329,440 
338,316 


£ 
168,576 
173,722 
180,449 
202,123 
188,669 


I  £  I  £ 
3,349,891  338,125 
3,141,678  321,922 
3,779,581'  380,234 
3,636,7681  366,161 
3,843,862  364,166 


£  ' 
3,688,016 
S.4«S,4ft5| 
4,109,815' 
3,901,919 
4.208,028 


1  The  amounts  stated  above  as  the  revenue  received  from  taxation  sources  do  not  repre- 
sent the  true  taxation  for  each  year,  on  account  of  the  property  tax  being  collected  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  any  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  true  taxation  per  head  of 
population  waa  Si.  6«.  9d.  in  1884,  31.  8$.  Id.  in  1889,  and  31.  9$.  lid,  in  1890. 

^  Not  including  revenue  fh>m  telephone.  The  amount  was  17,6131.  in  1888-^,  18,582/. 
in  1889-90,  and  19,2621.  in  1890-91. 

Expenditure. 


Team 
ended 

"^T 

.31st 

Public 

Dec. 

Debt 

£ 

1886 

1,612,8331 

1887 

1,499,7851 

1888 

1,569,6571 

1889 

1,616,6011 

1890 

1,640,2891 

Rail- 
ways 


Public 
Instruc- 
tion 


£  !  £ 
692,039  ,  376,920 
653,363  I  383,989 
675,896  I  .877,234 
626,939  ;  877,716 
726,932  I  397,885 


.Consta- 
Poetal  I  bulary. 


and 
Tele- 
graphs 


MiliUa, 
and 

Volun- 
teers 


£ 
287,096 
270,997 
262,832 
273,754 
257,684 


£ 

178,539 
200,036 
188,368 
167,119 
168,492 


other 
Ordi- 
nary 
Expen- 
diture 


£ 
780,609 
708,327 
671,317 
702,262 
680,167 


Total 
Ordinary 
Expendi- 
ture 


£ 

3,927,986 
8,716,497 
3,786,193 
3,764,291 
3,869,839 


torial  ^^ 
Expen-.  ^P^- 
ditnre  ' 


diture 


£  £ 

242,630;  4,170,4«& 
237,79Si  3,9M.»« 
227,719'  3,981,721 
227,430  3,962,91* 
211,726  4,081,56^1 


1  The  charges  of  the  sinking  fund  met  by  debentures  isfHed  under  the  Conaolidati 
Stock  Act,  1884,  are  not  included.    The  amount  of  debentures  issued  was,  in  1884,  f47,T" 
in  1886,  237,0001. ;  in  1886, 140,4101. ;  in  1887,  268,1841. ;  in  1888, 263,2001.;  in  1889,  87&,a 
and  in  1890,  288,0001. 

The  expenditure  out  of  loan  money  for  the  same  periods 
as  follows  (advances  to  or  refunds  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
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hare  been  omitted,  and  the  expenditure  given  is  that  on  services 

only) :— - 


;  T«raeiid«d 

1  D«eember31 

On  Construction 
of  RaUways 

On  Roads 

Other  Services 

Total  Bxpenditure 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1      1889 

,      1890 

£ 
504,422 
820,289 
284,892 
244,906 
187,229 

£ 

284,011 

230,629 

151,109 

92,338 

71.871 

795,290 
436,982 
804,173 
119,898 
140,217 

£ 

1,688,723 

1,487,860 

789,674 

466,682 

898,817 

The  direct  taxation  consists  of  a  property  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  ill  aaseased  real  and  personal  property,  with  exemption  of  500/.,  and  the 
ifamp  duties.  The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  average  per  head  of  taxation  in  1890 
w«  Si.  9f,  lid,  excluding  Maoris. 

?or  the  year  ended  March  81,  1891,  the  total  ordinary  revenue,  exlusive, 
^  Rceipt8  m>m  sales  of  lands,  was  3,994,5042.,  of  which  the  customs  duties, 
oclnding  25,889/.  primage  duty  to  September  30  1890,  constituted 
1,527,207/;  stamps,  with  poet  and  telegraph  cash  receipts,  681,191/.  ;  pro- 
perty tax,  357,848/.  ;  and  railways,  1,128,322/.  The  revenue,  together  with 
ttspoceeds  of  debentures  issued  under  *The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,' 
»rthe  tecretaons  of  sinking  fund  for  the  year  (288,000/.)  amounted  to 
^282,504/.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  surplus  was  shown  of  36,569/., 
mer  paying  off  the  balance  of  the  deficit  at  March,  81  1888  (78,605/.), 
j^akiBg  a  total  of  4,319,073/.  available  for  expenditure  during  the  year. 
I  tltt  total  ordinary  expenditure  was  4,175,108/.,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of 
I  »3,9«5/.  on  March  31,  1891.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were : 
|«j^  and  sinking  fund,  1,868,253/.  ;  railways,  709,389/.  ;  education, 
|«),873/. ;  postal   and    telegraph,    261,285/.;    defence    and   constabulary, 

The  receipts  from  land  sales  amounted  to  164,270/. 

The  estimated  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1891-92  amounts 
^M55,105/.,  and  the  revenue,  including  the  surplus  of  143,966/.  brought 
■■"IJI4  to  4,412,765/.,  leaving  an  anticipated  surplus  of  257,660/. 

nje  total  expenditure  in  public  works  from  1870  to  March  81,  1891,  was 
*^t282/.,  including  discount  and  charges  for  raising  loans. 

The  pabKc  debt  for  five  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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The  provisions  of  *  The  Ck)nsolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,*  prevent  any  i'urther 
decrease  of  the  colonial  indebtedness  through  the  increase  of  the  sinking 
fond,  as  the  Government  is  empowered  to  issue  debentures  in  every  year 
equivalent  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  proceeds  to  be 
paid  to  the  consolidated  revenue.  By  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  loans 
into  consolidated  stock,  the  sinking  funds  relating  to  such  converted  loans 
have  been  set  free. 

Local  Finance. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  87 
boroughs  and  78  counties,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  264  road  districts 
and  48  town  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  receipts  from  rates  and  other  sources,  and  the 
expenditure  and  outstanding  loans,  of  the  local  governing  bodies  (counties, 
borouffhs,  town,  road,  river,  drainage,  and  harbour  boards),  for  each  of  the 
financial  years  from  1885-86  to  1889-90  :— 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

From  Rates 

From  GoTemment 

and  other  Sources, 

including  Loans 

Outatanding 
Loans 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1       1890 

£ 
410,639 
434,236 
433,831 
445,928 
460,303 

1,397,345 
1,782,696 
1,306,661 
992,567 
'914,413 

1,644,706 
1,885,000 
1,819,787 
1,560,604 
1,476,540 

£ 
4,948,270 
6,620,747 
5,812,803 
5,892,050 
5,978,059 

In  October  1888  the  assessment  of  the  property  tax  showed  the  real 
estate  in  the  colony,  exclusive  of  all  native  lands,  to  have  been  valued  at 
105,347,3482.  ;  personal  property,  85,580,2102.  ;  reproductive  public  works, 
15,962,7842.  ;  total  of  assets  and  wealth,  206,840,3422.,  as  representing  what 
was  available  either  for  sale  or  taxing  purposes. 

DefBnoe. 

The  first  consideration  has  been  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  protection 
for  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony.  The  approaches  thereto  are  defended 
by  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torpedo-boats  and  submarine 
mines. 

The  Volunteer  force  has  a  strength  of  8,812  of  all  ranks.  There  is  be- 
sides a  permanent  militia,  consisting  of  an  artillery  branch  of  149  officers  and 
men.  Torpedo  branch  55.  The  police  force  numbers  486.  All  males  from 
17  to  55  years  of  age  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1887  there  would  have  been  153,386  persons  at  ages  liable  to  be  called 
upon  for  this  service. 

Production  and  Indiutry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Of  the  total  area,  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
nine  millions  are  barren  mountain  tops,  lakes,  and  worthless  country.  The 
total  acreage  under  crop  (including  6,966  218  acres   in  sown  grasses  and 
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210,509  acres  bioken  up  but  not  under  crop)  in  1891  was  8,462,495  acres. 
Of  thirtj-four  millions  of  acres  of  Crown  lands  remaining  for  disposal,  fifteen 
millions  are  open  grass  or  fern  country  and  ten  millions  forest. 

The  mnl  lands  of  the  colony  can  be  bought  from  the  Crown  for  cash. 
Thej  ean  also  be  held  on  deferred  payment  or  perpetual  leases  (with  re« 
striction  of  area)  or  in  some  parts  on  pastoral  leases.  The  largest  freehold 
states  are  held  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  total  extent  of  occupied  holdings 
over  one  acre  in  1886  was  27,848,690  acres,  of  which  11,728,236  acres  were 
freehold  of  the  occupier,  5,348,838  leased  from  private  individuals  or  oor- 
poiations,  and  10,771,616  acres  rented  from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes,  and  num- 
ber of  acres  nold  in  freehold  and  leasehold,  exclusive  of  Crown  lands  held  for 
psstonl  parpoaes  in  1886  : — 


Nunibtfr 

Acnjsge 

1 

Sixes  of  HoIdiDgs 

of 

Holdings 

Prechold 

Lease- 
hold! 

ToUl 

Otw  ,    .     1  to    .     10  acres  inclusive 

9,172 

24,406 

18,160 

42,566 

„     .    .    10  „     .     50 

7,507 

140,870 

78,548 

219,418 

„     .    .    30  „      .    100 

5,014 

262,299 

128,444 

390,743 

„     -    .  100  ,.     .    200 

5,026 

604,752 

299,596 

904,850 

„     .     .  two  ,.     .    820 

8,161 

588,891 

202,625 

826,516 

..     .    .  820  „     .    640 

2,804 

899,881 

376,140 

1,276,021 

„     .     .  040  „       1,000 

977 

548,176 

289,159 

787,335 

„     .     1,000  „       6,000 

1,896 

1,980,719 

994,376 

2,975,095 

.,     .     5,000  „     10,000 

222 

1,179,667 

488,218 

1,617,885 

„     .  10,000  „     20,000 

170 

1,866,215 

652,958 

2,519,168 

„     .  20,000  ,.     50,000 

106 

2,246,064 

824,496 

3,070,560 

„     .  50,000  „  100,000 

26 

1,120,836 

716,121 

1,885,957 

UpvanU  of  100,000  acres 

4 

820,460 

291,000 

611,460 

Tntal 

36,485 

11,728,236 

5,348,888 

17,077,074 

1  Leased  by  occupiers  from  others  than  the  Crown. 

At  the  census  of  1886  there  were  in  New  Zealand  65,178  persons  engaged 
in  sgrieultnral  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  22,699  were  farmers,  10,984 
Twives  assisting  on  farms,  13,996  farm  labourers,  828  runholders,  and  4,577 
itation  hands. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
{bOows:— 


Wheat 


I'  i 


Oats 


Barley 


Hay 
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The  production  of  butter  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  12,170,964  lbs., 
and  that  of  cheese  to  4,594,795  lbs,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  great 
increase. 

The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  in  March  1886  of  187,882  horses, 
853,358  cattle,  16,580,388  sheep,  278,669  pigs,  and  1,679,021  head  of  poultry. 
The  greatest  increase  of  live  stock  in  recent  years  has  been  in  sheep.  They 
numbered  in  1858,  1,523,324  ;  1864,  4,937,273  ;  1871,  9,700,629 ;  1874, 
11,704,853  ;  1886,  16,580,388. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  leading  manufactories  and 
works  in  the  colony  : — 


Tears 


Number  of 
each  kind 


Number  of       i  Estimated  Value  of  |  Estimated  Value  of 
Hands  employed  Capital  i  Produce 


1885 
1881 
1878 


2,268 
1,643 
1,271 


25,655 
17,938 
14,177 


£ 
5,697,117 
3,605,471 
3,061,072 


£ 

7,436,649 

Not  obtained 

Not  obtained 


The  woollen  mill  industry  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  quantity 
of  wool  purchased  for  use  in  the  mills  was  2,979,293  lbs.  in  1890,  8,556,004 
lbs.  in  1889,  4,079,563  lbs.  in  1888,  and  2,001,155  lbs.  in  the  previous  year. 
The  meat  freezing  has  largely  developed  (see  Exports). 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

l^he  foUovnng  table  shows   the   quantity  and  value  of  minercUs 

produced /or  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1890. 


SUver 

Antimony 
Ore 

Manganese 

Coal 

Kauri  Oum 

Gold 

ear 

<^ 

1 

««J 

ea 

^ 

<4 

^     ■     1 

a 

r 

e 

ee 

B 

eg 

B 

r\ 

a 

% 

_e 

2 

«> 

9 

'     O 

0 
-3 

H 

^ 

^ 

0 

"3 

^ 

A 

^ 

1 

§ 

1 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

1881 

18,885 

4,362 

2 

1 
24,1,271 

3,283 

887,262 

168,631 

5,461 

253,788 

270,561 

1,080,790 

1882 

5,694 

1,286 

30 

900  2,181  6,963 

378,272 

189,136 

5,583 

260,369 

251,204 

1,002,720 

1883 

16,826 

3,785 

31 

804,     88411,155 

421,764 

210,882 

6,518 

336,606 

248,874 

998,852 

1884 

24,914' 6,125 

— 

—  1     318!     809 

480,831 

240,416 

6,398 

342,151 

229,946 

921,797 

1885 

16,624  3,169 

666 

5,289;     602|  1,716 

511,063 

255,581 

6,876 

299,770 

237,871 

948,615 

1886 

12,108  2,946 

62 

1,784     328  1,316 

534,853 

267,176 

4,920 

257,653 

227,079 

903,669 

1887 

90,809  8,453 

134 

3,999     305      895  558,620 

279,810 

6,791 

362,449 

208,869 

811,100 

1888 

403 

71 

376 

6,246  1,085|  2,404  618,895 

806,947 

8,482 

389,933 

201,219 

801,066 

1889 

24,105 

4,043 

493 

5,319  1,080:  2,569  586,445 

293,222 

7,519 

329,590 

208,211 

806,540 

1890 

82,687 

6,162   515 

1 

11,121     482  1,004  637,397 

849,936 

7,488 

878,563 

193,198 

778,488 

Commerce. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  imports  are  admitted  duty 
free.  Nearly  all  classes  of  imports  are  taxed.  Luxuries,  such  as 
spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,  are  highly  rated.  For  a  very  large 
number  of  dutiable  articles  (including  clothing)  other  than  these 
the  rates  of  duty  are  25,  20,  and  15  per  cent. 
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The  value  of  the  trade  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table : — 


Yean 

Total  Importa 

Bzports  of  ColonUl 
Produce 

Exports  of  other 
Produce 

Total  Export* 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1891 

£ 
6,759,013 
6,245,516 
5,941,900 
6,308,863 
6,260,625 

6,386,682 
6,551,081 
7,255,128 
9,042,008 
9,428,761 

£ 
286,109 
315,088 
512,197 
299,856 
382,959 

£ 
6,672,791 
6,866,169 
7,767,326 
9,341,864      1 
9,811,720 

The  yalues  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1890  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Articles  of  Import 

Value 

Articles  of  Export  i 

Value 

Clothing,  and  materials 

£ 

'  Wool  .... 

£ 
4,160,699 

for  .         .        .        . 

1,572,740 

Gold   .... 

751,360 

Iron  and  steel  goods. 

1  Grain,  pulse,  and  flour 

1,074,854 

machinery,  &c. 

915,429 

1  Frozen  meat 

1,087,617 

Sugar. 

383,610 

Kauri  gum  .         .  '      . 

378,663 

Tea     ...        . 

154,067 

Tallow 

162,471 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beer 
Tobacco  and  cigars 

249,513 

Timber 

189,694 

103,064 

Hides,  skins,  k  leather 

226,662 

Paper,    printed  book% 

Livestock  . 

40,062 

and  stationary 

284,033 

Butter  and  cheese 

207,687 

Coal    ...        . 

102,166 

Bacon  and  hams . 

32,128 

Bags  and  sacks    . 

59,892 

Preserved  meats  . 

136,182 

Frait  .... 

108,610 

Grass  seed  . 

24,606 

Oils    ...        . 

111,720 

Other  exports,  exclud- 

Fancy goods 

59,745 

ing  specie 

1,107,842 

Other  imports,  exelnd- 

Specie 

242,404 

m^  specie 

1,824,316 

Specie 
Total     . 

331,630 

Total     . 

6,260,526 

9,811,720 

1  The  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  colony 

The  expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  wool,  grain,  frozen  meat,  kauri  gum, 
and  timber,  in  the  last  four  decennial  periods,  and  in  1890,  for  the  first  three 
items,  has  been  very  considerable,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tears 

Wool 

Grain 

Frozen  Meat 

Kauri 
Oum 

Timber, 
Sawn  &  Hewn 

. 

Lhs. 

Bushels 

Cwts. 

Tons 

Feet 

1859 

5,096,761 

118,740 

— 

2,010 

877,879 

1869 

27,765,636 

520,566 

— 

2,850 

2,889,448 

1879 

62,220,810 

3,470,344 

— 

3,228 

7,611,576 

1889 

102,227,354 

6.027,201 

666,822 

7,619 

42,568,600 

1890 

102,817,077 

7,999,139 

898,894 

7.438 

42,098,863 

In  1857  the  export  of  gold  was  10,436  oz.,  valued  at  40,442Z.     It  rose 
to  628,450  oz.,  vame  2,431,723/.,  in  1863.     In  1881  the  export  had  fallen 
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to  260,683  oz.,  value  996,867/.  ;  and  in  1890  to  187,641  oz.,  value  751,360Z. 
The  total  value  of  gold  entered  for  export  from  the  colony  to  December 
31,  1889,  was  46,425,629/.  Most  of  the  mining  is  done  on  Grovernment 
land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  trade  with  the  leading  oountries, 
1887-90  :— 


Conntrles 

Imports  fh>ui 

1 

Exports  to 

1887 

£ 
4,178,497 

1,080,094 
141,704 
107,453 
156,623 
100,464 
298,736 
236,944 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1887 

1888 

1889 

,»,  I 

United  Kingdom 
Australian 

Colonies 
Pacific  Islands . 
India..    .    .    . 
China  .... 
Mauritins     .    . 
United  States  . 
Other  places     . 

£ 
3,725,624 

1,218,593 
142,175 
172,306 
188,049 

90,496 
328,069 

86,588 

£ 
4,138,077 

1,107,182 
153,844 
204,873 
111,621 
129,943 
342,486 
121,937 

£ 
4,221,270 

1,087,598 
176,509 
182,847 
59,421 
91,520 
355,396 
135,970 

£ 
4,847,418 

1,457,782 

93,528 

9,196 

1,830 

223 

409,480 

46,717 

£ 
5,708,517 

1,563,180 

120,881 

16,894 

15,428 

785 

323,716 

18,479 

£ 
6,559,682 

2,145,6n 
144,564 
12,973 
19,907 
354 
841,862 
74,852 

£ 
7,401,850 

1,634,348 

148.767 

4,54» 

16,837 

1,M6 

588,184 

26,486 

Totals 

6,245,515 

5,941,900 

6,808,868 

6,260,525 

6,866,169 

7,767,826 

9,839,265 

9,811,730 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for 
each  of  the  five  years  1886-90  : — 


- 

1886 

1887         !         1888 

1889 

1890 
£ 

£ 

£           '           £ 

£ 

Exports     from 
New  Zealand 

1                         1 

4,717,465 

6,787,364     5,920,774 

6,762,260 

8,347,4SO 

Imports         of 
British   pro- 

duce   . 

3,306,806  1  3,054,849     2,992,006 

3,194,587 

3,814,482 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890  were :  wheat; 
713,507/.,  fresh  mutton  1,626,075/.,  wool  4,276,086/,,  gum  131,225Z.,  hemp 
277,170/.  ;  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  apparel  aiid. 
haberdashery  873,989/.,  cottons  395,525/.,  iron  (wrought  and  unwTOQght> 
428,519/.,  woollens  276,639/. 
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Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for  five 


Years  i 

1       1 

Vessels  Inwards                         i 

Vessels  Outwaids 

WiihCftfsoes 

Total,  including 
in  BallaHt 

With  Cargoes 

ToUl,  including 
in  Ballast 

1886 
1887 

1888 

1889 

;  1890 

No. 
673 
597 
570 
627 
574 

Tons 
485,478 
467,387 
456,237 
501,004 
503,036 

No. 
725 
653 
683 
781 
744 

Tons 
502,572 
489,754 
526,435 
602,634 
662,769 

No. 
629 
605 
687 
734 
729 

Tons 
442,401 
455,787 
524,874 
577,087 
644,032 

No. 
707 
675 
701 
762 
745 

Tons 
488,331 
493,583 
531,478 
593,252 
649,705 

Of  the  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1890,  101  of  158,064  tons  were  British  ; 
S41  of  440,768  tons  colonial ;  and  102  of  63,937  tons  foreign.  Of  vessels  out- 
wards, 210  of  301,880  tons  were  British ;  438  of  290,851  tons  colonial,  and 
102  of  56,974  tons  foreign. 

For  the  year  1890,  the  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under  : — 


1 

Port 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Outwards 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Auckland  . 

262 

185,444 

274 

176,660 

I   Wellington 

107 

141,890 

99 

142,977 

1  Lvttelton  . 

75 

85,503 

98 

140,511 

'  I>anedin    . 

67 

76,945 

20 

23,026 

1  Bluff  Harbour    . 

91               90,306       1 

85 

77,295 

In  1890  the  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  engaged  in  both  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  numbered  398  of  65,956  tons,  manned  by  3,431  men 
and  boys. 

Internal  Commnnioations. 
Eailwats. 

On  March  ^31j^J891,  there  were  699  miles  of  Government  railways  open 
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Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Post  Office  received  and  despatched  the  following 
correspondence : — 


Years 

Letters 

FostCaMs 

Books  and 
Parcels 

Newspapers 

Money  Orders 

>    1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1890 

No. 

88,084,592 

39,377,774 

40,898,020 

^42,301,233 

No. 

1,433,887 
1,607,693 
1,664,097 
1,860,160  ^ 

No. 
3,467,695 
4.319,706 
4,728,308 
5,381,493 

No. 
14,324,047 
16,381,323 
16,202,840 
16,721,016 

It$ued 
156,680 
169,679 
162,387 
172,076 

Paid 

120,242 
188,910 
144,460 
160,600 

161,286 

43,06 

9,061 

7,546,966 

18,684,242 

176,427 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  including  commission  on  money 
orders,  was  199,735Z.  for  the  year  1890,  and  the  working  expenses  85,006t. 
The  officials  numbered  2,110  in  the  combined  Post  and  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment. 

The  telegraph  system  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  On 
December  81,  1890,  the  colony  had  5,060  miles  of  line  and  12,771  of  wire. 
In  the  year  1866  there  were  699  miles  of  line  and  1,390  of  wire. 

The  number  of  telegrams  despatched  was,  in  1890,  1,961,161,  of  which 
1,734,881  were  private  messages.  The  total  receipts  from  telegrams  and 
incidental  sources  amounted  to  110,6972.  The  working  expense  was  104,3912. 
for  maintenance  of  lines  and  stations,  but  excluding  the  Australian  cable 
subsidy. 

The  telephone  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph 
Department.  In  March  1891  there  were  2,036  miles  of  wire  laid,  2,587 
subscribers,  and  a  revenue  of  19,252/.  per  annum. 

Money  and  Credit^ 

There  were,  in  the  year  1890,  six  banks  of  issue  doin^  business  in  Nenr 
Zealand.  Three  of  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  having  a 
paid-up  capital  amounting  to  1,478,7142.,  and  reserves  amounting  to  abont 
119,2952.  The  total  average  liabilities  for  the  year  of  all  six  banks  in  respect 
of  New  Zealand  transactions  were  13,356,5982.,  and  the  average  assets 
17.785.2582.     The  averaare  amount  on  denosit  was  12.368.6102.     The  valne  of 
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AgenU'Ocneral  in  London, — Westley  Brook  Perceval ;    Secretary ,  Walter 
Kennawav,  C.M.G. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands  : 

Chatham  Itlandi,  43^  50'  S.,  177**  W.,*600  miles  K  of  New  Zealand.  Area 
375  square  miles  ;  population  (1886)  394  ;  64,000  sheep,  670  cattle. 

Anekland  Iflands,  51'  S.,  166'  £.,  800  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island.  Area 
of  largest  about  400  square  miles.     Uninhabited. 

Kemuidee  Islands,  36'*  S.,  178"  SO'  W.,  500  miles  NNE.  of  New  Zealand. 
Area  20  square  miles. 

Books  of  Befdrenoe. 

Annnal  Statistical  Register,  Blue  Book. 

Aiiwnai  Reports  in  Mining. 

Registrar-OenenU's  Report  on  Statistics  of  New  Zealand.    8.    Wellington,  1890. 

Bradshaw  (John),  New  Zealand  of  To^ay.    London,  1888. 

Census  of  New  Zealand,  taken  on  the  28th  of  March.  1886.    Fol.    Wellington,  1887. 

Handbook  finr  New  Zealand.  By  James  Hector,  C.M.Q.,  F.R.S.,  4th  edition.  Wellington, 
1886. 

OfBcial  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1888. 

BrawuUl  (H.),  The  Mineral  Resonroes  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1883. 

flay  (W.  D.X  Brighter  Britain ;  or,  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  2  rols. 
London,  1882. 

HoehtUtUr  (Pr.  Ton.X  New  Zealand :  its  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Natoral 
History.    2  yoIs.    4.    London,  1808. 

NichoU  (3.  Kerry),  The  King  Conntry :  Bscplorations  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1884. 

BuMden  (G.  W.),  The  History  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1886. 

BUmi  (Hon.  Sir  Robert^  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  New  Zealand,  1864-84.  Wellington, 
1886. 

)r«Jmf«I<i(B.X  New  Zealand  after  Fifty  Tears.    1  vol.    1889. 


QTJEEHSLAHD. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  Qneensland  was 
established  December  10,  1859,  on  its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  40  members, 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly  com- 
prises 72  members,  returned  from  60  electoral  districts,  for  five 
jeexs  (three  years  on  dissolution  of  existing  Parliament),  elected  by 
baUot,  a  six  months'  residence  qualifying  every  adult  male  for  the 
franchise.  Owners  of  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  100/., 
or  of  house  property  of  10/.  annual  value,  or  leasehold  of  10/. 
annual  rent,  or  holders  of  pastoral  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown, 
have  the  right  of  a  vote  in  any  district  in  which  such  property 
may  be  situated.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  84,530 
registered  electors. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  €k)vemor  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Governor  of  Qneensland. — Creneral  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.L,  Ac.  ;    1862,  Military  Secretary  to   the 
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Government  of  India  ;  1870,  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Coimcil; 
1878,  Member  of  Council  of  India  in  London ;  1883-88, 
Governor  of  Jamaica  ;  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland 
December  1888. 

The  Governor  is  commander-in-<;hief  of  the  troops,  and  also 
bears  the  title  of  vice-admiral.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  eight  ministers,  consisting  of  the 
foUowing  members : — 

Premier^  Chirf  Secretary,  AUomey^OenercUf  arid  Vice-President  Executive 
CoMTictZ.— Sir  Samuel  W.  Griffith,  Q.C.,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister  for  Lands  and  Agricultu/re. — Hon.  S.  Cowley. 

Minister  for  Railways  and  Postmaster-General. — Hon.  T.  Unmack. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  Minister  for  Public  Instmction. — Hon.  W.  O. 
Hodgkinson. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  for  Public  Works, — Hon.  H.  Tozer. 

Solicitor- General. — Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes. 

WUhmU  Portfolio.— Ron.  W.  H.  Wilson,  M.L.C. 

Colonial  Treasurer.Sir  T.  McIIwraith,  K.C.M.G. 

Each  of  the  ministers  who  holds  a  portfolio  has  a  salary  of  1,000Z.  per 
annum.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  receives  SOOl.  per  an- 
num in  addition.     They  are  jointly  and  individually  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Queensland  is  divided  into  29  municipalities,  7  shires,  and  114  divisions. 
The  municipalities  (often  of  considerable  area)  have  local  government  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  England.  The  most  populous  municipality 
is  Brisbane. 

Area  and  Population. 

Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Aus1a*alian  continent,  including  the  adjacent  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  territory  is 
of  an  estimated  area  of  668,497  English  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  2,250  miles.  The  colony  formed,  under  the  name  of 
Moreton  Bay,  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  until  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony,  with  the  name  of  Queensland,  by  an  order 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  which  took  effect  on  December  10, 
1869,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  G.  Bowen. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Colony  was  by  convicts  sent  from  Great  Britain, 
the  earliest  of  them  arriving  in  1826.  In  1842  the  country  was  thrown  open 
to  free  settlers.     The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Team 

Population 

Increase  per 
cent,  per  annon 

Years 

1 

Population 

213,625 
822,868 
398,718 

Increase  per 
cent,  per  annum 

1846 
1856 
1861 
1871 

2,267       j          - 

18,544       1          72 

84,367                 17 

126,146                 26 

1  1881 
1886 
1891 

7-0        1 
10-0        1 
4-89 
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In  1891  there  were  223,779  males,  169,989  females.  The  total  numbers 
in  1891  included  8,674  Chinese  (of  whom  only  47  were  females),  principally 
engaged  in  the  gold  mines  ;  and  9,428  'Polynesians,'  826  of  whom  were 
females  ;  and  1,844  persons  of  other  alien  races.  No  return  is  made  of  the 
aboneines,  but  police  reports  estimate  their  number  at  about  12,000. 

The  population  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows : — Northern  District, 
78,077  ;  Central  District,  46,857  ;  Southern  District,  268,784. 

As  to  occupation  the  population  was  classified  as  follows  in  1891  : — Pro- 
fessional class,  10,448;  domestics,  20,403;  commercial,  31,188;  industrial, 
47,173;  agricultural,  pastoral,  manual,  &c.,  68,285;  indefinite,  2,536; 
dependent  class  (wives,  children,  scholars,  students,  dependent  relatives,  &c. ) 
213,736. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891  176,971  persons  were  bom  in  the  Colony  ; 
77,187  in  England  ;  43,036  in  Ireland  ;  22,400  in  Scotland  ;  17,023  in  N.  S. 
Wales  ;  7,462  in  Victoria  ;  3,851  in  the  other  Australian  Colonies  ;  14,910  in 
Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  1886-90  : — 


1    Yean 

Total  Births 

lUegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1   1886 
i    1887 
1888 
!   1889 
J   1890 

12,582 
13,613 
14,247 
14,401 
15,407 

500 
607 

588 
674 
748 

5,676 
6,166 
5,529 
6,182 
5,638 

2,785 
2,914 
3,254 
8,123 
3,195 

9,797 

10,599 

10,993 

8,269 

9,769 

The  immigration  and  emigration  have  been  as  follows  during  the  fiye  years 
1886-90  :— 


Emigration 

Tears 

Total 

Chinese 
501 

Polynesian 

Total 

Chinese 

Polynesian 

1886 

84,101 

1,595 

20,911 

1,223 

2,783 

1887 

32,393 

307 

2,079 

16,414 

821 

2,120 

1888 

34,864 

45 

2,328 

23,059 

873 

1,385 

1889 

36,606 

282 

2,039 

24,680 

695 

1,228 

1890 

33,006 

263 

2,464 

26,656 

570 

1,437 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  divided  into  two  municipalities — 
Brisbane  North  ana  Brisbane  South,  with,  respectively,  on  April  5,  1891,  a 
population  of  25,889  and  22,849.  At  the  same  date,  witnin  a  five-mile 
raoius,  there  was  a  population  of  93,657,  and  within  a  ten-mile  radius  a  popu- 
lation of  101,554.  The  next  largest  towns  are  Rockhampton,  11,629  ;  Towns- 
rille,  8,564  ;  Marvborough,  8,700  ;  Gympie,  8,449  ;  Ipswich,  7,626. 


Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  grants  of  land  had 
been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which  they  still  retain, 
free  of  taxation.  The  following  are  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  various 
rdigious  denominations  at  the  census  taken  in  1891  : — Church  of  England, 
142,655  ;  Church  of  Rome,  92,765  ;  Presbyterians,  45,639  ;  Wed^an,  20,917  ; 
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Lutheran,  23,383  ;  Baptist,  10,256  ;  other  Christian  sects,  28,841  ;  Jews,  809 ; 
Mohammedan  and  Pagans,  17,434  ;  no  religion,  6,829 ;  other  religion,  un- 
specified, &c.,  5,890. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  by  statute  compulsory,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  law.  There  were  eight  grammar  or  middle-class  schools,  with  42 
teachers  and  707  pupils,  in  1890.  These  receive  Government  grants  under 
certain  conditions.  In  1890  there  were  621  public  elementanr  schools,  with 
1,539  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40,836  pupils.  There  were 
besides  128  private  schools,  with  457  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  8,015  in  1890.  Education  in  the  State  schools  is  free,  the  expenditure 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1890  being  202,431^.  At 
the  census  of  1891,  102,127  persons  could  not  read  nor  write,  and  14,529  could 
read  only. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  district  Courts,  and  police 
magistrates  assisted  by  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  total  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  serious  offences  in  1890  was  275.  At  the  penal  establishment,  St. 
Helena,  there  were  274  persons  in  December  1890.  There  are  16  gaols,  with 
306  male  and  55  female  prisoners  at  the  same  date.  The  total  police  force, 
including  native  troopers,  averages  about  900  men. 

Pauperism. 

There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony,  partly  supported  by 
Government.  There  is  a  board  of  outdoor  relief  in  Brisbane,  which  assisted 
8,651 'persons  in  1890  with  an  expenditure  of  1,744/. 

Finance. 
The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Queensland  during  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1891  : — ^ 


- 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1800-01 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure     . 

£ 
2,807,699 
3,263,584 

3,177,518 
3,368,883 

£ 
3,614,652 
3,497,806 

3,211,796 
3,696,776 

8,850,223 
3,684,665 

1  Financial  years  ending  80th  June. 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  "wa^ 
received    during    1890-91  : — Customs,    1,261,767/.;   excise    anJ 
export,    40,714/.  ;    stamp    duty,    138,533/.  ;    licenses,    54,90  IL 
dividend  duty,  32,735/.     From  land — Kent,  pastoral  occupation^ 
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railways,  639,597/. ;  posts  and  telegraphs  department,  333,048/. 
The  total  expenditure  from  loans  resulting  on  public  works  was 
1,555,998/.,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  items  : — On 
immigration,  34,780/. ;  on  electric  telegraphs,  19,892/. ;  on  rail- 
ways, 1,081,835/. ;  on  harbours  and  rivers,  137,248/. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1891-92  is  3,675,200/.,  and  the  estimated  expen- 
diture 3,647,693/.  The  estimated  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  colony 
in  1890,  as  taken  for  purposes  of  assessment  under  the  several  Acts  for  provid- 
ing LocaLGovemment,  was  54,382,349/.  This  does  not  include  lands  leased 
from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  puiposes  at  4,237,823/.,  nor  unoccupied  Crown 
lands,  nor  lands  the  property  of  local  bodies,  cbUrches,  or  reserves  for  public 
purposes. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted,  on  December  81,  1890,  to  the 
sum  of  28,105,684/. 

Defence. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  passed  in  1884,  by 
which,  in  addition  to  fiilly  paid  militia  and  volunteer  corps  to  be  maintained 
and  assisted  by  the  Government,  every  man  (with  a  very  few  exceptions) 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  liable  for  militarv  service  under  this  Act. 
The  Government  have  oiganised  a  drilled  force  of  4,500  men,  about  140  of 
whom  are  fully  paid  regulars  ;  some  2,500  militia,  paid  for  each  day's  drill ; 
the  rest  volunteers,  assisted  with  uniform,  &c.  Naval  defences  are  pro- 
vided for  with  two  gunboats,  a  torpedo  boat,  and  a  picket-boat  and  six  corps 
of  naval  reserve  and  naval  artillery.  In  addition,  some  of  the  tugs  built  for 
the  harbour  service  are  fitted  with  a  bow  gun  for  service  if  required. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  10,258,657  acres,  or  but  little  more  than 
2  per  cent.,  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  up  to  December  31,  1890, 
yielding  a  return  of  6,566,346/.  Under  a  Land  Act  passed  in  1884,  a  maximum 
of  1,280  acres  of  agrioiltaral  land  can  be  selected  on  a  lease  for  50  years,  and  a 
maximam  of  20,000  acres  of  pastoral  land  for  30  years.  The  agricultural  land 
can  afterwards  be  secured  in  fee  simple  under  certain  conditions  and  in  return 
for  certain  payments.  In  both  cases  there  are  numerous  conditions  and  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  Act,  and  in  the  rules  framed  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions. 

About  one-half  the  area  of  the  colony  is  natural  forest,  though  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  to  develop  the  forestry  of  the  colony.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pa.storal  purposes,  amounting  to 
285,703,338  acres  in  1890;  the  number  of  runs  was  5,530.  The  live  stock  in  1890 
numbered  865,812  horses,  5,558,264  cattle,  18,007,234  sheep,  and  96,836  pigs. 
The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1890  was  239,618  acres,  and  of  this  224,993 
icres  were  under  crop,  besides  which  22,252  acres  have  been  laid  down  with 
permanent  artificial  pasture.  The  leading  grain  crop  is  maize,  of  which 
99, 400  acres  yielded  2,373, 808  quarters  in  1 890.  The  growth  of  sugar-cane  has 
in  recent  years  been  succe&sful,  though  the  want  of  labour  hinders  its  develop- 
ment :  in  1890  there  were  50,922  acres  under  this  crop  ;  of  this  the  produce  of 
40,208  acres  yielded  68,924  tons  of  sugar. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  which  amountefl 
to  338,S44  tons  in  1890,  valued  at  157,077/.     Gold-fields  were  discovered  so 
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long  ago  as  1858,  the  produce  of  which  for  the  year  1888  amounted  to  212,788 
ounces,  307,804  for  1884,  310,941  for  1885,  340,998  for  1886,  425,923  for  1887, 
481,643  for  1888,  739,103  for  1889,  610,587  for  1890,  making  a  total  of 
7,438,475  ounces  to  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  which  at  Zl.  10».  per  oz.  = 
26,034,663/.  Tin,  copper,  and  lead  are  also  mined  to  some  extent,  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  these  minerals  raised  in  the  year  1890  heing — 


Tin       .       .       . 

2,970  tons    . 

154,963/. 

Copper 

185    „       . 

8,000/. 

Silver  and  lead   . 

1,913    „       . 

56,639/. 

Commerce. 

A  very  large  number, of  articles  tfre  subject  to  tariffs;  the 
total  customs  duties  coUected  in  1890  amounted  to  1,243,046/., 
being  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  in 
the  five  years  from  1886  to  1891,  is  given  in  the  following 
table  :— 


Years. 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1886 
1887 
1888 

6,103,227 
5,821,611 
6,646,738 

£ 
4,933,970 
6,453,945 
6,126,362 

■  1889 
1890 

£ 
6,052,562 
5,066,700 

.7,736,809 
8,554,512 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Queensland  is  chiefly  with  the 
other  Australasian  colonies,  and,  next  to  them,  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  leading  exports  are  gold,  2,265,408/.  ;  wool, 
2,524,742/.  ;  sugar,  699,532/. ;  hides  and  skins,  116,714/.  ;  tin, 
199,084/. ;  and  preserved  meat,  122,566/.  in  1890.  The  leading 
imports  are  textiles  and  apparel,  986,750/. ;  metal  goods,  420,646/. ; 
liquors,  265,075/. ;  provisions,  grain,  and  flour,  1,086,900/.  in 
1890. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the 
value  of  the  trade,  exclusive  of  gold,  with  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  ti^ 
five  years  1886  to  1890  :— 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Exports  from 
Queensland 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce   . 

£ 
1,279,517 

2,219,660 

£ 
1,489,460 

2,096,278 

£ 
1,698,026 

2,745,264 

£ 
1,889,217 

2,362,408 

£ 
2,417,937 

2,128.216 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Queensland  to  the  United  Kingdom 
arc  wool,  the  value  of  which  was  1,077,7012.  in  1886.  1,214,6442.  in  1887, 
1,447,849/.  in  1888,  1,576,0292.  in  1889,  1,947,1632.  in  1890  ;  preserved  meat 
of  the  value  of  40,6792.  in  1885,  only  82.  in  1886,  24,4652.^  in  1887,  4542.  in 
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1888,  wd  4.568/.  in  1889,  42,746/.  in  1890  ;  shell,  69,208/.  ;  tin,  47,773/.  ; 
tallow,  79,072/.  in  1890.  Among  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Queens- 
land in  Ae  year  1890,  the  chief  were  apparel  and  haberdashery,  of  the  value 
of  227.315/.  ;  iron,  wroiightand  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  457,477/.  ;  cottons, 
of  the  value  of  204,254/.  ;  and  woollens,  of  the  value  of  111,813/. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

In  1890,  616  vessels  of  468,607  tons  entered,  and  606  of  442,172  tons 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony  ;  of  the  former,  61  of  82,557  tons  were  from  the 
Unitsd  Kii^om,  and  507  of  380,094  tons  from  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and 
oi  the  latter,  24  of  52,885  tons,  were  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  476  of 
319,043  tons  to  the  Australian  colonies.  Vessels  entering  and  clearing  more 
than  one  port  on  the  same  voyage  are  only  counted  at  one  port  of  arrival  and 
departure.  There  were  registered  in  the  colony  28  ocean  steamers  of  19,257 
tons,  37  harbour  steamers  of  3,102  tons,  and  59  river  steamers  of  1,856  tons. 

Internal  Conunnnioationfl. 

At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  2,142  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the 
o^ony,  and  601  miles  more  in  course  of  construction-  or  authorised.  The  railways 
an  adl  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  cost  of  construction  on 
opened  lines  up  to  the  30th  June,  1891,  has  been  14,226,070/.  The  revenue 
Gram  raitwayB  during  1890  was  821,226/.,  and  the  expenditure  in  working 
them  631,749/.  The  total  expenditure  to  December  31,  1890,  has  been 
16,401,0852. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1890  carried  14,709,504  letters, 
11,463,726  newspapers,  and  2,047,446  packets.  There  were  892  post  and 
reoeiTizig  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1890.  The  post-office  revenue 
w»  130,9842.,  and  the  expenditure  203,046/. 

At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  in  the  colony  9,830  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  17,437  miles  of  wire,  with  351  stations.  The  number  of  messages  sent 
WW  1,197,620  in  the  year  1890,  and  182,305  received  from  places  outside  the 
colony,  besides  221,157  official  letters.  The  receipts  of  the  Department 
^bniag  thmt  year  were  91,780/.,  and  the  working  expenses  120,556/. 

Banks. 

There  arc  twelve  banks  established  in  Queensland,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  statistiGS  for  the  end  of  1890  :— Notes  in  circulation,  683,897/.  ;  deposits, 
10,365,960/;  total  liabilities,  11,188,750/.  ;  coin  and  bullion,  2,437,388/.  ; 
advances,  17,384,998/.  ;  hinded  property,  700,041/.  ;  total  assets,  20,670,619/. 
There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  125  branches  ;  on  January  1,  1891, 
ti*»e  were  45,885  depositors,  with  1,666,855/.  to  their  credit. 

AffsiU-OenercU  for  Queensland  in  Great  Britain. — Sir  James  Garrick, 
K.C,K-G.,  Q.C.       Secretary. ^Ciiaxlea  Shortt  Dicken. 
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SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 
Constitiition  and  Government. 

Founded  in  1836  (Act  95  Will.  IV.)  the  present  Constitution 
of  South  Australia  bears  date  October  27,  1856.  It  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
The  former  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members.  Every  three  years 
the  eight  members  whose  names  are  first  on  the  roll  retire,  and 
their  places  are  supplied  by  two  new  members  elected  from  each 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  this 
purpose.  The  executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body. 
The  qualifications  of  an  elector  to  the  Legislative  Council  are  thai 
he  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural  bom  or  naturalised 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roll  six. 
months,  besides  having  a  freehold  of  60^.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of 
201.  annual  value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  25/.  auniial 
value.  The  qualification  for  a  member  of  Council  is  merely  that 
he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  natural  born  or  natiiralized 
subject,  and  a  resident  in  the  province  for  three  years.  The 
President  of  the  Council  is  elected  by  the  members. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  elected 
for  three  years.  The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are  that  of 
having  been  on  the  electoral  roll  for  six  months,  and  of  having 
arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a 
member  are  the  same.  There  were  69,921  registered  electors  in 
1890.  Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  election 
as  members.  The  election  of  members  of  both  houses  takes  place 
by  ballot. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  ttke> 
Crown  and  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  six  respoxisiVA^ 
ministers. 

Governor  of  South  Australm. — Right  Hon.    the  Earl   of  Kintore,   P.C. 
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The  Ministera  have  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per  annum  each.  They  are  jointly 
and  individnally  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  all  their  officiid  acts,  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Local  GoYERNiiEin*. 

The  settled  part  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  muni- 
cipalities, and  district  councils,  the  last  being  the  most  important,  as  it 
gives  the  powers  of  a  municipality,  the  ratepayers  having  the  power  of  levjring 
rates,  &c.,  and  applying  the  funds  for  road-making  purposes.  There  are  41 
counties,  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agrictdtural  purposes.  There  are 
4  extensive  pastoral  districts — the  eastern,  western,  northern,  and  north- 
eastern. There  are  38  municipalities  and  140  district  councils.  The  northern 
territory  is  presided  over  by  a  resident,  assisted  by  a  small  staff. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Will. 
IV.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132*'  and  141**  E.  long,  for  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  26*"  of  S.  lat.  for  the  northern  limit,  and  for  the  South 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  subsequently 
extended,  under  the  authority  of  Royal  Letters  Patent,  dated  July  6,  1863, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  the  territory  lying  northward  of  26*  S.  latitude  and 
between  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  &st  longitude.  The  total  area  of  the 
colony  is  calculated  to  amount  to  903,690  English  square  miles. 

South  Australia  was  first  -colonised  in  1836  bv  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  called  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Association,  which  in  1835  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  lands  of  the  colony.  The  conditions  were  that  the  land 
should  not  be  sold  at  less  than  1/.  per  acre  ;  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
sale  of  such  lands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  immigration  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public 
works  (which  provisions  have  been  strictly  observ^) ;  that  the  control 
of  the  company's  affairs  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  commissioners  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Governor  be  nominated  by 
tne  Crown. 

The  population  at  various  censuses  has  been  : — 


Popiilation 


1844 
1855 
1866 


17,366 

85,821 

163,452 


Yearly 
Increase 
per  cent. 


22-5 
7  0 


1871 
1881 
1891 


Population 


185,626 
279,865 
815,048 


Yearly  I 
Increase  | 
percent 


2-7 
4-4 
1-25 


Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  4,895  belonged  to  the  northern  territory. 

There  were  April  5,  1891,  161,759  males,  153,289  females.  There  is  only 
one  person  to  about  3  square  miles.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the  capital 
of  tl^  colony,  and  suburbs  is  about  133,220. 

The  enumerations  here  given,  except  the  three  last,  did  not  include  the 
aboriginal  population.  The  number  of  aborigines  living  in  settled  districts 
was  found  to  be  3,369,  namely,  1,833  males  and  1,536  females,  at  the  census 
of  March  26,  1876.  In  1881  the  number  of  aborigines  was  stated  to  be  6,346 
--3,478  males,  2,868  females,  and  in  1891—2,603,  1,387  males  and  1,216 
females.     Of  the  population  in  1891,  4,151  were  Chinese  (adult  miiles). 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  fire 
yean: — 


Births 

Marriagee 

Deaths 

BzOMSOf 

Births 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

11,177 
10,831 
10,510 
10,318 
10,364 

1,976 
1,977 
2,084 
2,062 
2,235 

4,234 
3,944 
3,759 
3,501 
3,923 

6,943 
6,887 
6,751 
6,817 
6,441 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  by  sea  only  for 
five  years,  and  the  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  : — 


- 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

17,623 
25,231 

15,468 
17,667 

12,637 
12,750 

9,230 
8,736 

7,482 
5,060 

-7,608 

-2,199 

-  113 

+  494 

+  2,372 

Beligion. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony  in  1889  was 
1,032.  At  the  census  of  1881  the  number  belonging  to  the  leading  denomina- 
tions were  as  follows  :— Church  of  England,  76,000  ;  Roman  Catholic,  42,923  ; 
Wesleyans,  42,103 ;  Lutherans,  19,617  ;  Presbyterians,  17,917  ;  Baptists, 
14,000 ;  Methodists,  10,790 ;  Bible  Christians,  10,500  ;  Congregationalists, 
9,908  ;  Jews,  702,     No  aid  from  the  State  is  given  for  religious  purpoaea. 

Instniction. 

Public  instruction  is  under  chaige  of  the  Educational  Department. 
Teachers  are  paid  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  Government  grants,  public 
lands  being  set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  Education  is  comptdaor^ 
up  to  a  certain  standard.     Government  grants  exhibitions  and  scholarBhips, 
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The  colony  possesses  an  efficient  militia  and  volunteer  force,  the  former 
coMBtmg  of  1,378  men  of  all  ranks,  and  the  latter  of  777,  or  a  total 
^Uij  force,  including  the  head-quarter  staff  and  a  permanent  force  of 
MtiDery  52  strong— of  2,202  men.  For  purposes  of  naval  defence  a  war- vessel 
of^  jatert  design  and  construction  is  stationed  off  the  chief  port  of  the  colony, 
which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed  forts. 

Finance. 

The  total  annual  revenue  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony 
of  Sooth  Anstralia  for  each  of  the  five  financial  years  ending  June  30,  from 
1M7  to  1891,  were  as  follows  — 


1            T«. 
eadiiif  JnneSO 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

'          1887 
1          1888 
1           1889 
1           1890 
1891 

1,869,942 
2,354,743 
2,302,494 
2,478,981 
2,732,222 

2,165,245 
2,845,931 
2,273,203 
2,404,179 
2.603,498 

r^  ^^^^^^  ^®'  1891-92  is  estimated  at  2,812,302/.,  and  expenditure 

T^  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  customs 
«^  inland  revenue,  posts  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  territorial  receipts, 
*«le  the  main  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public  works, 
^V^  M»d  interest  on  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  averages  7/.  16«. 
Pjoead,  of  which  customs  and  other  sources  of  taxation  contribute  2/.  7#. 
*w«  one-third  of  the  expenditure  is  for  administrative  charges,  compris- 
"fwtnea  of  judges,  &c,  civil  establishments,  defences,  police,  gaols,  and 

1^  public  debt  of  the  colony,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  Decem- 
"*^31,  1890,  to  20,401,500/.  Ttree-fourths  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
^J^on  raflways,  water- works,  and  telegraphs,  the  net  earnings  of  which 
^^  the  interest  payable.     The  railways,  show  a  profit  of  five  per  cent,  per 


T>«Ronal 


"^  Teal  property  of  the  colony  in  1891   was  valued  at  61,072,000/.,  and 


property  at  32,581,300/. 


Production  and  Industry. 
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gaUoDB  exported.  The  live  stock  in  1891  numbered— horses,  187,686: 
cattle,  359,938  ;  sheep,  7,004,642.  In  1890,  of  the  total  area  156,820  square 
miles  were  held  under  pastoral  leases,  and  the  number  of  leases  was  1,185. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper  and  silver. 
The  value  of  the  copper  ore  produced  in  1890  was  71,575/.,  and  of  copper, 
155,417/.;  and  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced,  284,893/.;  in  1887  it 
was  319,954/.  ;  1886,  275,280/.  ;  1885,  344,461/.  ;  1884,  491,950/. 

In  1890  there  were  870  factories  in  the  colony,  employing  12,554  people. 
There  were  26  iron  and  brass  furnaces,  employing  1,384  people,  and  52  mann- 
factureis  of  agricultural  implements  to  518  people. 


Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  South  Australian  imports  and  exports,  in- 
clusive of  bullion  and  specie,  from  and  to  various  countries,  in 
each  of  the  six  years  1885  to  1890,  was  as  follows : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

1888 
1889 
1890 

Imports 

ExporU 

1885 
1886 
1887 

6,289,014 
4,862,760 
6,096,293 

£ 
6,417,145 
4,489,008 
6,330,780 

£ 
5,413,638 
6,804,451 
8,262,673 

£ 
6,984,098 
7,259,365 
8,827,878 

The  imports  into  the  colony  consist  of  numerous  articles  of 
general  consumption,  textile  manufactures,  and  British  colonial 
produce,  the  principal  article  being  drapery  goods.  Imports  are 
23/.  4».  4d,  per  head,  and  exports  26L  lis,  per  head. 

The  principal  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

Wool       . 
Wheat     . 

„      flour 
Copper  ore 

£ 

1,447,971 
82,134\ 
544,476/ 
58,638 

£ 
1,956,207 

626,610 

53,709 

£ 

1,610,456 

/1,492,145 

\     663,701 

72,600 

£ 

2,194,701 

236,898 

691,777 

82,355 

1,871,277 

1,882,418 

613,823 

71,576 

281,073  tons  of  bread  stuff  were  exported  in  1890. 

€>nly  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  foreign  countriee. 
Of  the  remainder,  on  an  average,  about  one-half  of  the  imports 
are  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  other  half  from  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  Of  the  exports  about  two-thirds  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  the  Australian 
colonies. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  commercial  intercourse  of  South  Australifi 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  exclusire 
of  gold,  for  the  six  years  from  1884  to  1889  : — 
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Exports  from 

Import*  of  British 

Exports  from 

Imports  of  Brltlsli 

YeuB 

SoothAiutnlia 

home  produce 

Years 

8ou^  Australia 

liome  produce 

to  the  United 

into  South 

to  the  United 

into  South 

Kingdom. 

Australia 

Kingdom. 

Australia 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

3,459,412 

2,287,626 

1888 

8,096,982 

1,902.714 

1886 

2,487,032 

1,518,152 

1889 

3,281,874 

1,618,740 

1887 

2,809,816 

1,488,220 

1890 

2,937,878 

2,040,569 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  to  and  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  values  being  shown  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns : — 


- 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

1,728,081 

1,647,941 

1,442,202 

1,624,288 

1,410,728 

Wheat  &  dour. 

69,669 

209,138 

658,188 

214,768 

476,259 

Copper      and 

copper  ore   . 

222,897 

156,139 

45,081 

69,885 

176,881 

Imports 

Iron 

286,278 

281,210 

805,678 

211,664 

859,866 

Apparel,  &c.    . 

185,072 

176,631 

258,956 

242,587 

264,600 

Coytona  . 

168,746 

192,595 

240,902 

184,979 

241,542 

Woollens 

1     131,301 

128,359 

197,088 

165,985 

184,695 

Madunery 

85,049 

66,614 

74,617 

70,202 

60,852 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


In  1890, 1,041  vessels  of  1,075,138  tons 
1,115,309  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony, 
to  the  colony  is  804  vessels  of  35,314  tons. 


entered,  and    1,081  vessels  of 
The  total  shipping  belonging 


Commonications. 

The  colony  possesses  4,500  miles  of  made  roads.  It  had  1,756  miles  of  rail- 
way open  for  traffic  in  December  1890  (1,610  miles  in  South  Australia  and  146 
in  the  Northern  territory),  and  54  miles  of  lines  in  course  of  construction.  The 
railways  pay  5  per  cent,  profit  to  the  Government. 

There  were  5,623  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1890,  with  12,178  miles  of  wire.  Inclusive  of  the  total  is  an  overland 
line  running  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  in 
connection  with  the  British  Australian  cable.  The  receipts  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  department  after  paying  interest  on  moneys  borrowed  for  construction. 
Attached  to  the  telegraph  department,  telephone  exchanges  have  been 
established. 

In  1890  there  were  609  post  offices  in  the  colony ;  and  during  1890  there 
passed  through  them  16,794,679  letters,  1,251,414  packets,  and  9,460,975 
newspapers.  ^  , 
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Banks. 

There  are  10  banking  associations.  In  1890  their  total  liabilities  were 
7, 769, 926i. ,  and  assets  1 1 ,  489, 842/.  The  average  note  circulation  was  4fiO,  426/. , 
and  deposits  7,198,636/. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  has  128  branches.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  70,873 
depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  2,078,676/. 

Agmtt-OeneraZ  of  South  Australia  in  London,  — Sir  John  Cox  Bray,  K.  C.  M.G. 
Assistant  Agent-OeneraL^^9jOLn<iii  Deering. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonceming 
South  Australia. 

Annual  StatiBtieal  Register  ftnd  Blue  Book. 

Census  of  South  Australia,  taken  on  the  3rd  April,  1881.  Summaiy  Tables.  FoL  Ade- 
laide, 1881. 

South  Australia:  its  History,  ProductionB,  and  Natural  Resources,  by  J.  P.  Stow. 
Adelaide,  18«3. 

Boothby  (JoslahX  Statistical  Sketch  of  South  AustrsUa.    London,  1876. 

Finniu  (B.  T.),  Tlie  Constitutional  Histoir  of  South  Anstmlia  during  twenty-one  yean, 
fh)m  the  foundation  of  the  Settlement  in  188o  to  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  OoTem- 
ment  in  1857.    London,  1886. 

Harout  (William),  SoUth  Australia :  its  History,  Resources,  Productions,  and  Statistics. 
London,  1876. 

Htwland  (S.).  The  Ftu:  North  Country.    Adelaide,  1887. 

Handbooks  for  Rxhilntions : — 

Colonial  and  Indian  Bxhibition  in  London,  1886,  by  J.  F.  Conigrave.    Adelaide.  1886. 
Adehiide  Jubilee  International  Bxhibition,  1887,  by  H.  J.  Scott    Adelaide,  1887. 
Centennial  International  Bxhibition,  Melbourne,  1888,  by  H.  J.  Scott  Addaide^l888. 


TASMANIA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  18  Vict. 
No.  17,  supplemented  by  Act  34  Vict.  No.  42,  passed  in  1871,  and 
by  Act  49  Vict.  No.  12,  passed  in  1885.  By  these  Acts  a 
Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  are  constituted, 
called  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  Legislative  Council  is 
composed  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  all  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who  possess  either  a  freehold 
worth  20/.  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  80/.,  or  are  barristers  or 
solicitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Court,  medical  practitioners  duly 
qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission  or  possessing  a 
degree.  Elach  member  is  elected  for  six  years.  The  House  of 
Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  elected  by  all  whose 
names  appear  on  valuation  rolls  as  owners  or  occupiers  of  pro- 
perty, or  who  are  in  receipt  of  income  of  60/.  per  annum  (of 
which  30/.  must  have  been  received  during  last  six  months  before 
claim  to  vote  is  sent  in),  and  who  have  continuously  resided  in 
Tasmania  for  over  1 2  months.     The  Assembly  is  elected  for  three 
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years.  The  number  of  electors  for  the  Legislative  Council  at  date 
1891  was  6,750  or  4*60  of  the  total  population,  an(\  for  the 
House  of  Assembly  30,817  or  21  01  of  the  total  population.  The 
legislative  authority  vests  in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Governor, — Sir  Robert  G.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.     Appointed 
January  1887. 

The  Governor  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
in  the  colony  ;  he  has  a  salary  of  5,0002.  per  annum.  He  is  aided  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  consisting  of 
four  members,  as  follows : — 

Fremierand  Chief  Secretary. — Hon.  Philip  Oakley  Fysh. . 

Treasurer. — Hon.  Bolton  Stafford  Bird. 

AUomey-GenenU. — Hon.  Andrew  Inglis  Clark. 

Minister  of  Lands  amd  Works. — Hon.  Alfred  Pillinger. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  900/.  per  annum.  The  position  of 
Premier  has  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum  attachecf  in  addition.  The  ministers 
must  have  a  seat  in  either  of  the  two  Houses. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  first  penal  settlement  was  formed  in  Tasmania  in 
1804  ;  and  till  1813  it  was  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony 
it  was  a  dependency  until  1825.  Transportation  ceased  in 
1853. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  26,215  square  miles  or 
about  16,778,000  acres,  of  which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area 
of  Tasmania  Proper,  the  rest  cpnstituting  that  of  a  number  of 
smaU  islands,  in  two  main  groups,  the  north-east  and  north-west. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties. 

The  population  has  increaused  as  follows  : — 


1841 
1851 
1861 


Population. 


50,216 
70,130 
89,977 


iDcreMeperCt 
per  Annum. 


3  96 

2-8 


1871 
1881 
1891 


PopuUtion. 

99,828 
115,705 
146,667 


I  Increase  per  Ct. 
I    per  Annum. 


115 
1-48 
8-84 


At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  77,560  males  and  69,107  females.  On 
the  basis  of  this  population,  the  average  density  is  5  '6  persons  to  a  squai-e 
mile.  Of  the  totad  population  in  1891,  107,901  were  natives  of  Tasmania, 
26,975  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  7,328  natives  of  other  Australasian 
colonies,  943  Chinese,  917  German.  In  1891  there  were  22,313  males  and 
21,399  females  married,  52,195  males  and  43,736  females  unmarried,  2,423 
males  and  3,945  females  widowed,  25  males  and  6  females  divorced,  and  604 
males  and  21  females  unspecified.  The  ahorigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely 
extinct.  ^-^  , 
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Of  the  population  in  1881,  2,320  were  returned  as  professional,  68,962 
domestic  (including  wives,  children,  and  dependents),  8,884  commercial, 
19,408  a^cultural,  14,484  industrial. 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1886 

1        Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

!       4,627 

1          985 

1,976 

1887 

'       4,736 

989 

2,161 

1888 

t       4,777 

951 

2,036 

1889     • 

4,757 

i          967 

2,098 

1890 

'       4,813 

1          954 

2,118 

Excess  of  BirthB. 


2,651 
2,576 
2,741 
2,659 
2,695 


Of  the  total  births  in  1890,  195,  or  4*05  per  cent,  were  illeg^itimate. 
The  number  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the 
six  years  from  1885  to  1890  : — 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

14,822 
14,173 

15,399 
14,680 

14,980 
12,288 

18,866 
17,986 

23,443 
20,771 

29,517 
27,070^ 

^  It  is  estimated  that  the  departures  are  understated  by  about  7  per  cent. 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
colonies  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Hobart,  on  6th  April,  1891,  was  24,905,  and 
of  Launceston  17,108. 

Keligion. 

The  Government  contributes  1,286Z.  annually  for  various  religious  pur- 
poses. On  5th  April,  1891,  the  census  showed  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  76,082  of  the  population ;  Roman  Catholics,  25,805  ;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  17,050  ;  Presbyterians,  9,756  ;  Independents,  4,501  ;  Jews,  64  ; 
Baptists,  3,285;  Friends,  176;  other  sects,  9,828. 


InstrnctioiL 

There  are  16  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  colony,  with  (1891)  an 
average  attendance  of  1,500  ;  240  public  elementaiy  schools,  with  18,156 
scholars  on  roll ;  and  101  private  schools,  with  4,420  scholars.  Education  is 
compulsory.  There  were  also  about  600  children  attending  ragged  schools.  Two 
technical  schools  were  started  in  1888  at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The 
higher  education  is  under  a  university,  who  hold  examinations  and  grant 
degrees,  being  at  present  merely  an  examining  body.  Elementary  education 
is  under  the  control  of  a  director  working  under  a  ministerial  head.  There 
are  several  valuable  scholarships  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  schools.  At 
the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  unable  to  read  and 
write  was  31,080,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1889-90  was  41,885/.  There 
are  37  public  libraries  and  mechanics*  institutes,  with  about  57,000  yolumesL 
There  are  4  daily,  4  weekly,  2  tri-weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  and  9  monthly 
journals.  ^  t 
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Jostice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  and  quarter  sessions, 
the  latter  prraide^  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  oif 
the  peace.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  came  before  all  the  criminal 
courts  in  1890  was  5,502  males  and  909  females ;  of  these,  4,210  males  and 
752  females  were  summarily  convicted,  mostly  for  fraud  ;  and  105  males  and 
12  females  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Supreme  Courts  and  sessions 
courts  46  persons  were  convicted.  The  total  police  force  is  305.  There  were 
2  gaols,  with  149  male  and  25  female  inmates,  at  the  end  of  1890. 

Pauperism. 

Besides  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  584  male  and  203  female  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
C1890,  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the  year 
g  597  males  and  205  females.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year 
was  11,417/.,  mainly  contributed  by  the  colonial  Government  During  the 
year  outdoor  relief  was  administered  to  1,189  people. 

Kevene  and  Expenditure. 

Of  the  total  yearly  revenue  for  1890,  60  per  cent,  was  derived 
from  taxation,  chiefly  customs ;  25  per  cent,  from  railways,  postal, 
telegraph,  and  other  public  services ;  and  the  remainder  principally 
from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands.  Of  the  expenditure 
36  per  cent,  is  for  special  public  works,  31  per  cent,  for 
interest,  10  per  cent,  for  general  purposes,  and  6  per  cent,  for 
religion,  science,  and  education.  In  1890  12,699Z.  was  spent  in 
defence.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  general 
revenue  and  expenditure  during  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886 
to  1890  :— 


Revenue  .. 
Expenditure . 


1886 


£ 
568,924 
584,756 


1887 


I 


£ 
594,976 
668,759 


1888 


£ 
640,068 
709,486 


1889 


£ 
678,909 
681,674 


1890 


£ 
758,100 
722,746 


Not  included  in  the  above  receipts  and  disbursements  are 
certain  sums  raised  and  expended  for  *  redemption  of  loans,'  under 
the  name  of  '  Territorial  Revenue.' 

The  revenue  for  1891  is  estimated  at  808,346/.,  and 
expenditure  793,206/. 

The  total  imperial  expenditure  in  1890  was  20,352/  mainly  by 
the  War  Office. 

The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted  December  31,  1890,  to  6,432,800/.  ; 
the  debt,  except  1,000,000Z.  at  3i  per  cent.,  consists  principally  of  4  percent 
debentures,  redeemable  &om  1876  to  1920,  and  the  whole  was  raised  for  the 
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constmction  of  public  works.  The  interest  on  the  amount  realised  on  th« 
last  4  per  cent,  loan  floated  was  equivalent  to  3-5  percent,  at  par.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  loans  expenditure  up  to  December  31,  1890  :— 
Public  works  :  railways,  3,254,409/.,  or  52 '67  percent.  ;  telegraphs,  101,549i., 
or  1-64  per  cent  ;  roads,  bridges,  jetties,  &c.,  1,506,3332.,  or  24 '33  per 
cent.  ;  public  buildings,  553,419/.,  or  8*93  percent.  ;  defences,  116,691/,,  or 
1*88  per  cent.  ;  other  public  works,  138,799/.,  or  2*24  per  cent — ^total  public 
works,  5,671,100/.,  or  91*60  per  cent  ;  other  public  services,  519,591/.,  or 
8*40  percent — total,  6,190,691/.,  or  100  percent  ;  balance  of  loans,  raised 
chiefly  for  railways  now  being  constructed,  286,462/. 

The  total  local  revenue  for  1890  was  178,996/.,   and  the  expenditure 
182,805/. 

Defence. 

The  volunteer  defence  force  of  the  colony  numbers  some  2,106  officers  and 
men,  and  is  composed  of  two  rifle  regiments,  engineers,  artillery,  cadete 
corps,  and  auxiliary  force,  all  under  jurisdiction  of  commandants  stationed 
at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  Included  in  the  above  is  a  small  permanetit 
force,  stationed  at  Hobart,  of  25  men  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  barracks  and 
batteries  in  order,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force.  There  is  a  staff 
for  the  instruction  of  the  other  branches  of  the  volunteer  system,  including 
the  country  rifle  clubs  scattered  throughout  the  Island. 

There  are  four  batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar. 


Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres.  In  1891  19,40S 
pei:8ons  were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1890  there  were  517, 174 
acres  under  cultivation.  Of  the  total  area,  4,695,022  acres  have  been 
sold  or  granted  to  settlers  by  the  Crown  up  to  the  end  of  1890  ;  "wliilc 
666,193  acres  have  been  leased  as  sheep  nins.  The  total  area  under  crope  in 
1890-91  was  157,376  acres;  under  grasses,  201,060  acres;  fallow,  21,467  ] 
10,345  acres  were  devoted  to  horticulture.  The  following  table  shown  th* 
acreage  and  produce  of  the  chief  crops  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1887           1888 

1889 

1890 

laQi 

Wheat,  acres 
,,       bushels  . 
„       bushels  per  acre 

86,322!    40,498 

682,573    675,069 

17-91        16-42 

40,657 

819,497 

2015 

49,055 

756,639 

15-43 

89,452 

642,S>BO 

IS -2© 
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There  were  in  the  colony  81,165  horses,  162,440  head  of  cattle,  1,619,256 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  81,716  pigs,  on  March  31,  1891. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  and  galena,  and  there  are 
krge  beds  of  coal.  The  total  number  of  gold-mining  leases  in  force  at  the  end 
of  1890  was  S84  ;  of  tin-mining  leases,  757  ;  coal,  44  ;  silver,  370.  Gold  to 
the  amount  of  23,107  oz.,  valued  at  87,085/.,  was  exported  in  1890.  Owing 
to  cessation  of  alluvial  working,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  iu 
gold-mining  has  decreased  from  2,060  in  1879  to  1,009  in  1890.  The  total 
value  of  tin  exports  in  1890  was  296,761Z.  The  total  value  of  the  tin 
exported  up  to  the  end  of  1890  was  5,008,185/.  The  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  coal-mining  in  1890  was  191,  output  53,812  tons,  valued  at 
24,215/. 


Commerce. 

There  are  heavy  customs  duties,  those  levied  in  1890  amount- 
ing to  329,068/.,  or  over  17  percent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Tasmania,  including  bullion 
and  specie,  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  1886  to 
1890:— 


Total  imports 
Total  exports 


1886 

1,756,567 
1,331,540 


1887 


1,596,817 
1,449,371 


£ 

1,610,664 
1,333,865 


1,611,035 
1,459,857 


1890 


£  I 

1,897,512  ! 
1,486,992  I 


The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  tin,  timber,  fruit  and  jam, 
hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  hark.  The  following  are  the  vsdues 
of  the  more  important  of  these  for  the  five  years  from  1886  to 
1890  :— 


Tear 


Wool 


Gold 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


£ 
810,934 
415,425 
306,930 
283,237 
419,173 


£ 
104,402 
140,584 
127,562 
123,486 
87,085 


Tin 


£ 
363,364 
407,857 
426,326 
345,407 
296,761 


Timber  and 
Bark 


Hops 


£ 
116,959 
98,309 
133,027 
150,409 
125,439 


£ 
14,557 
13,696 
13,802 
23,115 
31,348 


Fruit, 
Oreen  and 
Preserved 


£ 
148,596 
129,901 
120,494 
128,822 
136,502 


Theimiwrts  are  mainly  textiles — 493,722/.  in  1890,  art  and  mechanical 
pToductiona,  376,954/.  ;  food  and  drinks,  396,534/. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  at  the  port  of  Launceston,  and  Northern  Sub- 
ports  in  1890  were  valued  at  901,624/.,  and  Hobart,  and  Southern  Sub-ports, 
995,888/.     Exports  from  Launceston,  950,653/.  ;  from  Hobart,  414,967/. 

The  following  gives,  according  to  Tasmanian  returns,  a  synopsis  of  the 
geneiml  direction  of  trade  during  the  years  1888,  1889  and  1890  :-^ 
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Country 

Imports  fh>m 

Exports  to 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1888 

1889 

1890 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£       1 

United  Kingdom . 

485,391 

517,681 

680,760 

221,347 

251.835 

323,239 

Victoria 

834,200 

773,017 

829,167 

696,321 

717,290 

633,362 

New  South  Wales 

166.410 

192,769 

250,832 

469,853 

481,741 

433,235 

Other  British  colonies. 

108,485 

90,857 

100,828 

66,844 

58,975 

96,606 

Foreign  countries 

Total    .       .       . 

21,178  1      35,821 

86,925 

..,  ,   1 

16 

560 

1,610,664  1  1,611,035 

1,897,612 

1,838,865     1,459,867 

1,4^,992 

It  is  difiQcult  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the  trade  in  respect  of  any 
one  country,  the  custom  still  prevailing  to  refer  all  exports  to  the  port  to 
which  the  vessel  has  cleared  for,  and  imports  to  the  last  port  of  clearance. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  true  extent  of  inter-colonial  trade  in  itself  does  not 
greatly  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  principally  trade 
with  England. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Tasmania  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Tasmania  direct,  in  1886-90  was  as 
follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


Exports  from  Tasmania  . 
Imports  of  British   pro- 
duce  . 


1886 


£ 
304,493 

465,480 


£ 
248,409 

559,661 


1887 


£ 
296,795 


1888 


£ 
239,272 


425,8381482,380 


1890 


1 


319,792,345,863' 
490,530;609,32^ 


The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Tasmania  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
minerals  and  wool.  The  value  amounted  to  214,215/.  in  1886,  to  274,649/. 
in  1887,  to  201,431/.  in  1888,  to  280,048/.  in  1889,  to  296,478/.  in  1890.  In 
1886  tin  of  the  value  of  3,747/.  was  exported  to  Great  Britain;  in  1887 
1,015/,;  in  1888,  11,252/.;  in  1889,  10,687/;  in  1890,  6,114/.  The, 
principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  of  the 
value  of  90,053/.  in  1890 ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  62,858/.  ;  cottons, 
45,077/.  ;  woollens,  46,420/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1890  746  vessels  of  475,618  tons  entered  (44  of  97,461  belonging  to  lll*^ 
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of  line  in  o^ieiatioii  was  2,004,  and  2,701  miles  of  wire ;  the  number  of 
stations  178.  The  number  of  teleCTaphic  messages  sent  was  353,548  in  the 
year  1890.  On  May  1,  1869,  telegraphic  communication  was  established 
with  the  continent  of  Australia  by  a  submariue  cable,  which  carried  99,472 
messages  in  1890.  There  are  also  382  miles  of  telephone  wire,  with 
exchanges  at  New  Norfolk,  Hobart,  and  Launceston.  The  revenue  of  the 
Ooveniment  telegraph  and  telephone  system  was  19,075/.,  and  the  exi)endi- 
ture  18,783/.,  in  the  year  1890. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1890  was 
5,035,667  ;  of  packets,  963,170  ;  of  newsi»aiK?i-s,  4,941,571  ;  and  itost-canls, 
137,157.  The  Post  Office  revenue  in  1890  was  41,759/.,  and  the  exjjenditufe 
46,137/.  There  were  315  i>ost-offices  in  1890,  522  officers,  3,100  miles  of 
post  roads,  and  867,702  miles  travelled. 

AgetU-General  in  London^  Hon.  E.  N.  C\  Braddon. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Btatisticol  Register  aii<l  Blue  Book.    Official  Eeconl,  1891. 
Censiui  of  Tasmania,  1S81.    Hobart,  1883. 
Tasmania:  Progress  of  the  Colony,  1871-80.    Hobart,  1882. 
Fenton  (James),  History  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884. 

Juat  (T.  CX  Tasmaniana :  a  Description  of  the  Island  and  iU  Uesourccs.    Launceston, 
1879. 

Llofd  Geo.  Thomas),  Thirty-Uiree  Yeani  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria.    8.    London,  1862. 


VICTOEIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Victoria  was  established  by  an  Act  passed 
bj  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  &  19  Vict.  cap.  55.  The 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers  : 
the  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  forty-eight  members,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  ninety-tive  members  (1889). 
According  to  an  Act  which  came  into  force  in  1881  members  of 
the  former  must  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  of  the  annual  valije 
of  100/. ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of 
property  of  the  rateable  value  of  10/.  per  annum  if  derived  from 
freehold,  or  of  25/.  if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of 
rented  property.  No  electoral  property  (qualification  is  required 
for  graduates  of  British  universities,  matriculated  students  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  ministers  of  religion  of  any  denomination, 
certificated  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  medical  practitioners,  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  About  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  must  retire  every  two  yeiirs.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  re(|uire  no  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.     Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination 
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are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council  or 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Li  1890-91  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  156,894 ;  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  268,576.  Of  the  former  all  but 
724,  and  of  the  latter  all  but  29,469,  are  ratepayers. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Gk)vemor  apjpointed  by  the 
Crown. 

*    Governor, — ^The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.     Appointed 
Governor  of  Victoria  1889 ;  assumed  the  government  February 
3, 1892. 

The  Qovemor,  who  is  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  colonial 
troops,  has  a  salary  of  10,000Z.  a  year.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is 
assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten  ministers,  composed  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Treasurer.^-HoiL.  "William  Shiels. 

Chit'f  Secretary^  PreeideiU  of  the  Board  qf  Land  tuui  IVorkSf  and  CmK- 
miesioner  of  Crottm  Lands  and  Survey, — Hon.  AUan  McLean. 

Minister  of  Mines  a/nd  EduccUion, — Hon.  A.  R.  Outtrim. 

Minister  of  Public  /nff^ruc^um.— 'Hon.  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  F.  T.  Sargood, 
K.C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Oustoma  and  Justice. — Hon.  GJeoige  Turner. 

Minister  of  Railways. — Hon.  James  Wheeler. 

Minister  of  Drfence  and  RepreseiUative  of  the  Legislative  Council, — Hon. 
George  Davis. 

PostmastcT'Gencral  and  Attorney- Oeneral, — Hon.  J.  Gavan  Duffy. 

Minister  of  Water  Supply  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  George  Graham. 

Co7nniissio7ier  of  Public  H'orks.-^Uon.  A.  Peacock. 

Portfolios  without  Office. — Hon.  Simon  Fraser,  M.L.C.  ;  Hon,  C.  J.  Ham, 
M.L.C.  ;  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  M.L.A. 

The  Premier  has  a  salary  of  2,000?.,  and  the  other  ministers  from  1,4001. 
to  1,825Z.  At  least  four  out  of  the  ten  ministers  must  be  members  of  either 
the  Legislative  Council  or  the  Assembly. 

Local  Government. 

For  purpases  of  local  administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  urban  and 
rural  municipalities.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being  constituted 
must  contain  at  least  800  householders.  The  latter,  called  shires,  are  portions 
of  country,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable  proper^  capable  of 
yielding  a  revenue  of  500?.  In  1891  there  were  50  urban  and  133  rural  muni- 
cipalities, all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  colony  being 
included  within  their  limits.  Every  ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  rates. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  colony,  first  settled  in  1835,  formed  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  New  South  Wales,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Port  Phillip  dis- 
trict.    It  was  erected  in  1851 — by  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament, 
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13  <S^  14  Vict.  cap.  59 — into  a  separate  colony,  and  called  Victoria. 
The  colony  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760 
acres,  about  ^  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  5,933 
square  miles. 

Hie  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  censuses  of 
successive  periods,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  for  1891  are  liable  to  slight  future  revision : — 


■ 

Annual  rate 

Date  of  Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

i       Total 

of  Increase 

1 

1 

per  cent. 

November  8,  1836    . 

.  1           186 

38 

224 

~~" 

March  2,  1846 . 

20,184 

12,695 

32,879 

14-57 

March  29,  1867 

.       264,334 

146,432 

I     410,766 

115- 

April  7,  1861   . 

.   1    328,651 

211,671 

1     540,322 

7-5 

April  2,  1871   . 

.  1    401,050 

330,478 

!     731,528 

3  1 

April  3,  1881   . 

.   '    452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-7 

April  5,  1891  1 

.  >    599,174 

1 

541,237 

i  1,140,411 

2-8 

1  Census  figures  not  final. 

The  average  density  of  the  population  is  about  13  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  50  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary,  subject  to  revision,  of  the  population 
of  Victoria,  according  to  the  census  taken  on  April  5,  1891  : — 


I 


Males 


Population,  exclusive  of  Chinese  and  ! 


aborigines 
Chinese 


'    591,061 
I        7,761 
852 


Females 


540,629 
376 
232 


ToUl 


1,131,690 
8,137 

584 


Total 


599,174    i    541,237      1,140,411 


During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  Chinese  and  aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1881,  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth  ;  native  Victorians  numbered  499,199,  or  58  percent 
of  the  population  ;  natives  of  the  Australian  colonies,  39,861 ;  of  England 
and  Wales,  147,458  ;  of  Ireland,  86,733  ;  of  Scotland,  48,153. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1881,  108,919  were  directly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture ;  in  pastoral  pursuits,  13,731 ;  commercial,  23,559  ;  mining,  36,066  ;  iu 
'entertaining  or  clothing,'  41,712;  contractors,  artisans,  and  mechanics, 
46,883  ;  domestic  servants,  24,723  ;  *  public  business,'  9,901. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns.  At 
the  census  of  1891  it  was  ascertained  that  the  town  population  numbered 
684,260,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,140,400. 

Inclusive  of  the  suburbs  the  populations,  according  to  the  census  of  1891, 
of  the  principal  toiMis  were  as  follows  : — Melbourne,  491,378,  or  over  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  the  colony  ;  Ballarat,  46,083  ;  Sandhurst,  37,238  ; 
Geelong,  24,210 ;  Ca^tlemaine,  6.082.  ^  . 
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The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  colony  for  each 
of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890. 


I 

Year 

1 

1       ToUl 
Birtiis 

1  Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1 

San>liuof  1 

1 

1886  1 

1887  1 

1888  J 
1889 
1890 

30,824 
33,048 
34,503 
36,359 
37,578 

1      1,465 

1,580 
1  1,658 
1      1,809      1 

1,913      i 

14,952 
16,005     1 
16,287 
19,392 
18,012 

7,737 
1      7,768      1 
1      8,946 
;      9,194 
1      9,187 

15,872 
1     17.038 
18,216 
16,967 
19,566 

In  the  37  years  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1874,  more  than  167,000  immi- 
grants received  assistance  from  the  i)ublic  funds  for  defraying  their  passage  to 
the  colony  ;  but  since  1874  State-assisted  immigiution  has  ceased,  l^oaccoont 
is  taken  of  migi-ation  overland  across  the  borders,  but  the  recorded  immignitioTi 
into  and  emigration  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  sea  were  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  five  yeai-s  from  1886  to  1890  :— 

Year  Immigration  (by  sea)        Euiigraticn  (by  sea) 


1886 

1             93,404 

68,102 

1887 

1             90,147 

68,121 

1888 

1           102,032 

60,229 

1889 

1             84,582 

,             68,418 

1890 

'            79,777 

1             63,820 

Of  the  immigi-ant«  in  1890,  52,171  were  males  and  27,606  were  females ; 
and  of  the  emigrant*  42,740  were  male^  and  21,080  females.  The  excess  of 
immigi-auts  over  emigmnts  in  1890  was  15,957  of  which  3,502  was  due  to 
immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,859  fi*om  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
and  1,596  from  foivign  countnes. 

Religion. 

There  iy  no  State  Chnrcli  in  Victona,  and  no  State  assistant e  has  \teen 
given  to  religion  since  1875.  Tnor  to  that  peiiod  a  sum  of  50,000/.  had  been 
.set  apart  annually  out  of  the  geneml  revenue  for  the  advanc4*meiit  of  tho 
('hristian  religion  in  Victona,  iind  this  amount  had  been  di8tribut**d  pTOpOT 
tionately  amongst  tlie  various  denominations.  At  the  date  of  the  cciu$ii»  oi 
1881  al>out  73  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  Protestants,  24  percent.  Men 

Rnmjin    (^at.bnlii»M      jmiiI  Rlialfi^Mi-    r«i'iit     u-«>if>    .1»>u.'a        TV»*.    fr»llnirir»cr    x%-*rk«.u     ♦>„ 
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7,500/.  w  now  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  making  a  total  endowment  of 
16,500/,  It  is  both  an  examining  and  a  teaching  body,  and  in  1859  received 
a  royal  charter  empowering  it  to  grant  degrees  in  all  Faculties  except 
Divinity. 

Affiliated  to  the  University  are  three  colleges — Trinity,  Onnond,  and 
Qneen's — in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Wesleyan  Churches  respectively.  From  the  opening  of  the  University 
to  the  end  of  1890,  8,062  students  matriculated,  and  1,328  direct  degi-ees 
were  conferred.  In  1890  the  students  who  matriculated  numbered  154, 
the  direct  graduates  numbered  90,  and  there  were  570  students  attending 
lectures. 

Publici  instruction  is  strictly  secular ;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
lietween  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  free  for  the  subjects 
comprised  in  tne  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1890  there  were  2,165 
State  schools,  with  4,720  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  249,051  scholars, 
and  average  attendance  132,979,  or  about  53  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on 
the  roll.  About  96  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  colony 
are  being  educate*!,  78  per  cent,  at  the  State  schools.  Amongst  persons  aged 
15  years  and  upwanls  at  the  census  of  1881,  924  P*^^  c«'nt.  wci-o  able  to  i-eail 
and  write,  and  oul^'  3 J  per  cent,  weitj  entirely  illiterate.  In  1889  90  the  total 
cost  of  public  (pnmary)  instmction,  exrlusive  of  exiH-ndituiie  on  Imildinjijs, 
was  687,651/. — all  paid  by  the  State.  Although  the  p<lur!ation  given  by 
the  State  is  strictly  primary,  eleven  exhibitions — of  the  yearly  value  of  35i. 
each,  and  tenable  for  six  years,  and  200  8cholarshii)s-  of  the  annual  value 
of  10/.,  tenable  for  three  yeare — are  awarded  to  the  alilest  s<»holars,  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  e<lucation  at  the  private  gi-ammar  schools 
and  at  the  University.  Secondary  education  is  entirely  un<ler  the  control 
either  of  private  persons  or  proprietary  bo<lie,s,  usually  connecte<l  with  some 
religious  denomination.  There  were  in  1889  90  782  private  .schools,  in 
Victoria,  with  1,967  teachers,  and  attended  by  40,181  scholara.  These 
numbers  include  195  schools,  633  teachers,  an<l  22,075  scholars  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the  membei-s  of  which  do  not  as  a 
rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  aflfonled  by  the  State. 

The  technical  schools  and  other  educational  establishments  embrace  two 
Technical  Colleges,  five  Schools  of  Mines,  several  Schools  of  Art  and  Design, 
an«l  an  Agricultural  College. 

The  public  library  of  Melbourne  has  about  120,000  volumes,  and  nearly 
135,000  pamphlets  and  parts.  The  leading  toMms  have  either  a  public  lilirarj* 
or  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  On  Jan.  1,  1890,  they  numl>ercd  378.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  exclusive  of  Melbourne,  was  about  436,000. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  judges, 
There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  courts  of  insol- 
vency, courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing.  The  following  are  the  criminal 
statistics  for  five  years : — 


—                                     1880  1887 

Taken  into  custody  .  .   .  82,011  34,473 

Summarily  convicted  .  I  20,202  '  21,622 

Committed  for  trial .  .           756  ,  820 

Sentenced         .         .  .           492  •  506 


1888  1889  1800 

37,309  37,321  38,465  i 

23,307  1   23,298  !   24,494  , 

873  1,023  1,000  | 

557  680  605  ] 
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There  are  10  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  police  caols.  At  the  end  oi  1890 
there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  1,546  mues  and  316  females,  of  whom  905 
males  and  55  females  had  been  convicted  of  felony. 

Finanoe. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of  the 
five    financial  years    ended  June  30,  from    1887  to  1891,  the 
figures    for    the    latest  year  being  only  approximate,    were  as 
follow  : — 


Year  endetl  June  30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 
6,661,251 
7,287,161 
7,919,202 
9,645,737 
9,228,693 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

6,733,826 
7,607,698 
8,675,990 
8,519,159 
8,340,813 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  amounts  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  under  the  principal  heads  during 
1890-91 :— 


Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1890-91. 


Heads  of  Revenue 


Taxation : — 
Customs,  duties,  &c. 
Excise 
Land  tax 
Duties   on    estates    of 

deceased  persons 
Duty  on  bank  notes 
Stamp  duty  * 
Business  licences 
Tonnage,  dues,  &c. 

Total  taxation 


Amount 


2,525,572 
129,991 
120,633 

184,886 
30,737 

218,000' 
22,151 
20,669 


3,252,639 


Heads  of  Expenditure 


Interest  and  expenses 

of  debt    . 
Redemption  of  loans 
Railways  (working  ex 

nenses)    . 
Otner  public  works 
Post  and  telegraphs 
Crown  lands,  &c. 
Public         instructioUj 

science,  &c. 
Charitable  institutions, 

&c.  . 
Judicial  and  legal 


Amount       ! 


1,638,000 
2,125 

2,511,795 

1,212,559 

634,3S9 

223,843 

845,093 

28S,15c^ 
?S4,772 
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•  Victoria  has  a  debt,  inctirred  in  the  constrnction  of  pnblic  works,  which 
unoimted,  at  June  30,  1891,  to  48,610,2652.  Of  this  stun,  33,949,606/.  was 
borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railways,  6,754,133/.  for  waterworks, 
1,105,557/.  for  State  school  buildings,  and  1,800,969/.,  for  other  public  works. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  varied  from  8^  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
averages  4  per  cent. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  colony  in  1890 
was  194,313,646/.,  and  the  annual  value  13,265,543/. 

Defence. 

The  land  forces  of  Victoria  at  the  end  of  1889  comprised  an  establishment 
of  5,571  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  345  were  officers,  280  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  4,946  rank  and  file.  The  naval  force  consists  of  a  permanent 
force  of  236,  and  the  Naval  Brigade,  of  379  officers  and  men. 

The  Naval  flotilla  consists  of  eight  ships  and  torpedo  boats,  viz.,  the 
armoured  turret-ship  Cerhcrus,  two  steel  gun-boats,  and  four  torpedo  boats. 
In  addition  to  these,  three  vessels  belonging  to  the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust 
are  armed  with  breech-loading  guns  as  auxiliaries. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agbiculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  22,359,050  acres  are  either  alienated  or 
in  process  of  alienation.  Of  the  remainder  about  10,828,000  acres  are  at 
present  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  13,540,000  acres  for  pastoral  purposes  ;  State 
forests,  timber  and  water  reserves,  over  2,868,000  acres  ;  auriferous  land, 
1,090,000  acres  ;  and  roads,  1,320,000. 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  holdings  in  1889-90  was  36,497. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
produce  of  each  fir  five  years  : — 


1    Total                              1 

Years  'Area  Cul- 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay      ' 

tivated 

1     1,000 

1              1           ' 
1,000  1    1,000    ,  1,000      1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000    1,000 

1,000  •  1,000 

1           '    Acivu 

Acres  Bushels  lAcres  Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres    Tons 

Acres    Tons 

'  1887  1     2,417 

1,052  1  12,100   t  186-7      4,256 

37 

828 

50       170-6 

445     1    483 

1  1X88  1     2,576 

1,233     13,328   !  199     I    4,562 

41 

956 

48    1  198 

441  -8       624 

1  1889  1     2,604 

1,217      8,647   1  197-5      2,804 

83-4 

1,131 

43       131 

411      1     808 

,  IKK)  j     2,627 

1,179     11,496     236     '    5,645 

90-7  1    1,831 

47     '  157     ,  451-5  ,     666 

1  1891  1       — 

1,145     13.003   1  220         4,F94 

88         1,575 

«4       204     1 415     1     567 

The  pro<luce  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  has  been  :- 


Year 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Wheat 

Oats 

Bushels 

Bnshehi 

11-49 

22-91 

10-81 

22-92 

7-10 

14-20 

9-75 

23-87 

11-35 

22-21 

Barley 


Malting 

Bushels 
19-66 
20-93 


Potatoes 

Other      I 


Bushels 
29-78 
28-99 


13-55 

20-18 

16-59     I     23-99 


Tons 
3-41 
4-11 
3-04 
3-33 
3-78 


Hay 


Tons 
109 
1-41 
0-75 
1-48 
1-37 
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In  addition  to  these,  green  foi-age  and  permanent  artificial  grasses  cov«re<l 
155,596  acres,  vines  covered  15,662  acres,  and  gaixiens  and  orcnards  occupiwl 
an  extent  of  about  29,243  aci-es  in  1890. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  in  the  colony  436,459  horses, 
1,780,978  head  of  cattle,  12,736,143  sheep,  and  282,457  pigs. 

II.  Mining. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives,  from  official  retunis,  the  estimated  quantities 
of  gold,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  each  of  the  five  vears  from  1886  to 
1890  :— 


Ye&ra 


1886 
1887 
1888 


NmnlxT  of 
Ounces 


665,396 
617,751 
625,026 


Approximate 
Value 


2,661,584 
2,471,004 
2,500,104 


YfAra 


1889 
1890 


Number  of 
Ounces 


614,839 
588,  .561 


Approximate 
Value 


2,459,356 
2,354,244 


The  total  (|uantity  of  gold  raided  from  1851  to  1890  Is  estimated  at 
56,839,359  oz.,  of  an  a^^regate  value  of  227,357,4367.  The  estimate<l  number 
of  minera  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  1890  was  23,712,  or  about 
3,357  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  previous  year,  of  whom  3,164  were 
C'hinese. 

III.  Manufactures. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories,  works,  &c.  in  March  1890,  was  3,305,  of 
which  about  1,743  used  steam  or  gas  engines,  with  an  aggregate  horse-power  of 
28,547  ;  the  number  of  hands  emploved  was  59,181  ;  and  the  lands,  buildings, 
machinerj",  and  plant  were  valued  at  15,793,8107.  The  manufactures  are 
almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 


Commeroe. 

There  •  are  heavy  tariffs  on  most  of  the  important  artiele.s  of 
import,  the  total  customs  duties  collected  in  1890  amounting  to 
2,704,380/.,  etjual  to  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  includ- 
ing bullion  and  specie,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890, 
was  as  follows  : — 


Years        Total  Importfl 


1886 
1887 
1888 


18,530,675 
19,022,151 
23,972,134 


Total  Exports 


11,795.321 
11,351,145 
13,853,763 


Year8         Total  Imports 


r 


1889 
1890 


24,402,760 
22,954,015 


Total  ExporU  , 

£ 
12,734,734 
13,266,222 


The  value  of  the  trade  during  1889-90  between  Victoria  and 
the  principal  British  and  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  according  to  Victorian  returns  ; — 
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1889 


Countr)' 


British  Countries : — 
United  King<lom 
Australian  eolonien 
India 
Ceylon 
Canada 
Other  British  pojwesaions 

Total     . 

Foreign  Countries: — 
Belgium    .... 
France       .... 
(iermany  .... 
Sweden  antl  Norway . 
Java  and  Philippine  Islands 
China        .... 
Unite«l  States    . 
Others       .... 


luiportji 

therefrom 


11.414,682 
I  8,605,643 
298,379 
i  77,313 
'  21,994 
I   81 5,  .334 


Exports 
thereto 


I  ui  porta 
j    therefrom 


Exports     I 
theret«> 


21,233,345 


111,053 
181,490 
♦106,673 
512,165 
249,637 
444,529 
991,009 
72,859 


7,036,685  9,607,193  6,850,014 

4,039,484  8,525,759  4,064,106  I 

401,763  '   404,288  I   619,043 


17,810 
107,201 


100,838 

55,740 

760,053 


157,331  ; 
60  1 
141,270 


11,602,843  19,453,871 


11,731,824  . 


597,641  '      121,060 

133,513        174,547 

218,652        682,166 

565,601 

18,.362        402,404 

8        399,556 

153,563     1,069,297 

10,152  85.613 


I 


Total    .        .        .  ' 


1^1 


.3,169,415  1  1,131,891     3,500,144 


654,748  I 
452,807 
240,088  ; 

11,078 

15 

156,872 

19,790 


1,534,398 


All  countries 


[24,402,760  112,734,734  22,954,015  13,266,222 


The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
and  exported  in  1890. 


ImiMtrt* 


ExjHirts 


ArtideB 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


I 


Cottons 

Sugar 

Tea     . 

Live  stock  . 

Timber 

Iron  and  steel  (exclu- 
sire  of  railway  rails, 
teleimiph  wire,  &e. ), 

Coal 

All  other  articles 


Wool           .         .         .   I  8,190,298  '  floW  (inclusive  of  specie) 

Woollen    and    woollen  j  Wool  .... 

piece  goo4ls       .         .         786,961  '  Live  stock  . 

I      958,266  I  Leather,     leatherware,  ! 

1,208,797  ,  and  leathern  cloth    .  i 

,      666,239  ,  Bi-eadstuffs           .         .   1 

1,997,051  Tea  {re-export)    .         .   I 

'  1,288,982  Sugar  (refined  in  Vic-  j 

I                     :'  toria) 

I  Appai-el  and  slops 

I  1,034,112  i  Tallow         .         .         .  ' 

I      745,589  i  All  other  articles.         .  I 
.11,078,720  ! 


& 

2,739,503 

5,933,699 

476,717 


212,910 
607,482 
367,865 

131,988 

167.682 

156,851 

2,571,525 


Total 


22,954,015 
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The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  have 
been  as  follows  in  the  five  years  1886-90  : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 
£ 

1889 

1890 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coal          .         .         . 

510,768 

533,577 

617,325 

753,048 

745,589 

Cottons   . 

962,126 

825,883 

1,129,334 

952,262 

958,266 

Iron  and  steel . 

818,799 

726,636 

977,928 

1,002,840 

1,034,112 

Live  stock 

928,505 

1,362,591 

2,040,213 

1,081,348 

1,997,051 

Sugar  and  molasses  . 

858,419 

1,127,556 

945,978 

992,761 

1.208.797 

Timber    . 

1,170,539 

760,558 

1,420,349 

1,390,036 

1,288^982 

Wool       . 

2,331,599 

2,778,927 

2,704,060 

3,595,449 

8,190,298 

Woollens 

892,868 

724,436 

923,549 

969,412 

785,961 

Bxporta 
Gold,  mostly  specie . 

1,947,703 

1,254,546 

3,690,519 

2,280,326 

2,739,503 

Wheat     . 

166,916 

416,487 

515,016 

84,064 

114,857 

Live  stock 

393,889 

529,782 

406,777 

538,973 

476,717 

Wool       . 

4,999,662 

5,073,491 

5,170,930 

5,928,932 

5,933.699 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1890  amounted  to  132,149,027 
lbs.,  valued  at  5,933,699/.,  of  which,  however,  less  than  half  was 
the  produce  of  Victoria. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  arriving  at  the  port  of  Melbourne  were  valned 
at  18,102,266/.,  and  of  the  exports  those  shipped  from  Melbourne  were 
valued  at  11,956,35H.  in  1890. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Victoria  with  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
clusive of  gold)  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  *  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,'  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  : — 


Exports  from 
Victoria     . 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce . 

1886 

£ 

4,853,667 

6,766,784 

1887 

£ 

5,515,129 

5,959,984 

1888 

£ 

5,844,201 

8,877,069 

1889 

1890 

£ 
5,500,105 

7,721,118 

8,968,662 
7,101,848 

The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Victoria  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
wool  and  gold  ;  most  of  the  latter  exported  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
exports  of  wool  to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1886  to  1890 :— 


Years 

Quantities 

Value 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Lbs. 
93,889,887 
96,288,952 
106,587,076 
91,367,360 
98,300,002               1 

£ 
4,047,888 
4,697,152 
4,971,504 
4,418,382 
4,930,789 
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Among  the  minor  articles  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1890  were  wheat  and  flonr,  of  the  value  of  138,060/.  ;  tallow,  142,166/.  ; 
leather,  174,4381.  ;  preserved  and  frozen  meat,  17,482/.  ;  bark,  92,128/.  ; 
sheep  skina  and  fnrs,  179,815/. 

The  British  imjwrts  into  Victoria  embrace  nearly  all  articles  of  home 
manufacture,  chief  among  them  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought  (not  including 
railway  rails  and  telegraph  wire),  1,157,666/.  ;  hanlware  and  cutlery, 
147,684/.  ;  woollen  goods,  648,629/.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  555,929/!^  ; 
cotton  goods,  852,268/.  ;  machinery,  310,822/.  ;  paper,  280,366/.  ;  beer  and 
ale,  183,601/.,  in  1890. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwanls  has  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : 


Years 

Entered 

Cleared 

Vessels 

Tons 

Veiisels 

2,324 
2,418 
2,630 
2,886 
2,459 

Tons 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1 

2,307 
2,435 
2,714 
2,855 
2,474 

1,848,058     • 

1,220,680 

2,182,071 

2,270,827 

2,178,551 

1,887,329 
1,398,066 
1,125,812 
2,328,351 
2,184,790 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1890,  435  of  827,122  tons,  and  of  those  cleared 
435  of  825,769  tons  were  British  ;  1,855  of  1,076,710  tons  entered,  and 
1,835  of  1,079,164  tons  cleared,  were  colonial  Of  the  total  entered  1,967 
of  2,051,826  tons,  and  cleared  1,964  of  2,045,156  tons,  were  at  the  port, 
Melbourne. 

The  vessels  on  the  register  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1890  numbered  187 
steamers  of  43,398  tons,  and  sailing  vessels  259  of  42,772  tons. 


Internal  Commnnioations. 

The  railways  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the  State.  There  were  2,688  miles 
of  railway  completed  at  the  end  of  1890.  Besides  these  215  miles  were  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lines  open  to  June  30,  1890,  was  34,370,031/.— of 
which  all  but  about  2,996,000/.  was  derived  from  loans — being  about  an 
average  of  13,915/.  per  mile  for  the  miles  open.  The  gross  receipts  in  the  year 
1889-90  amounted  to  3,131,866/.  ;  and  the  expenditure  to  2,132,158/.,  or 
68  08  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  ;  which  latter  proportion,  however,  was  higher 
than  usual.  The  profit  on  working  was  thna  999,708/.,  being  equivalent  to 
2 '91  per  cent  of  the  mean  capital  cost,  or  3*18  of  the  borrowed  capital,  which 
bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  4  '1 4  per  cent.  The  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  In  the  year  1889-90  was  71  millions,  and  the  weight  of  goods  and 
live  stock  carried  was  4,170,000  tons.  The  train  mileage  in  1889-90  was 
11,773,152  miles.  The  proportions  of  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods 
traffic  to  the  total  receipts  were  54  and  46  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  Post-Office  of  the  Colony  forwarded  62,526,448  letters.  7,491,316 
packets,  and  22,729,005  newspapere  in  the  year  1890.  Thei«  were  1,671  post- 
offices  on  December  31,  1890.  The  total  postal  i-pvenue,  inclndiug  the  receipts 
from  telegi-aphs,  was  approximately  526,400/.  in  the  year  1890,  and  the 
expenditure  was  637,784/. 

There  were  6,958  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  comprising  13,499  miles  of 
wire,  open  at  the  end  of  1890.  The  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  in 
the  year  1890  was  3,114,783.  The  revenue  from  telegraphs  was  188,969/. 
in  the  year  1890.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1890  there  were  748  telegraph 
stations. 

The  telephone  system  included  395  miles  of  poles,  7, 1 04  miles  of  wire,  6ft 
miles  of  aerial  cable,  and  10  miles  of  underground  cable. 

Money  and  Credit 

A  bmnch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  oi)cned  at  Melbouvne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1890,  12,024,524  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  48,144,468/.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gol<l  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
48,140,291/.     No  silver  or  bronze  (;oin  is  stmck  at  the  Melbourne  Mint. 

In  1890  there  were  343  post-office  savings-banks.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  104,320  depositore,  with  a  total  balance  of  1,996,093/. 

At  the  end  of  1890  Victoria  had  16  banks,  with  545  branches  and  agencies, 
with  notes  in  circulation,  1,543,340/.,  dciK)sits  40,292,065/.,  the  total 
liabilities  being  42,224,084/.  ;  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  in  bars,  7,183,319/.  : 
landed  proi)erty,  1,824,564/.  ;  advances,  &c.,  51,930,072/.  :  total  assets, 
60,937,955/.     Total  paid-up  capital,  13,389,662/. 

Government  Statist. — Heniy  Heylyn  Hayter,  C.M.G. 

Ageivt'Genend  of  Victoria  in  Great  Britain — The  Hon.  James  Mnnro. 
ap]iointed  January  12,  1892. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  BtatiKtical  RegiNttTand  Blue  1)<>ok. 

lieportcn  Consuscif  VicU.ria,  1881.     Bv  H.  11.  ITavU'r,  C.M.G.     Fol,     MollMianie,  l^ifU 

Handbook  to  tlie  CoKmy  of  Victoria.  By  H.  H.  Hayter,  (.^M.(5.  (naiiii>lilot).  Prt^h 
odition.H  issued  from  time  t^)  time. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Vict/»ria  for  the  year  1890.    Fol.    Mellwunie,  1801. 

Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  MellKiurne  and  Suburbs.  By  H.  H.  Ha)"ter,  C.M.G^ 
Publishwl  annually.     Melbourne,  181)1. 

Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Victoria,  with  a  Report  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  G-M.O. 
Published  annually.     Melbourne,  1891. 

Statistics  of  Trades  Unions  in  Victoria,  with  a  Report  by  H.  H.  Hajrt^r,  C.M.G.  Pal>- 
lishiKl  annually.    Mellxmme,  1891. 

yictoria :  Defence  Reoi^niy^tion  ^lienie.     Melbourne,^  1 883. 
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WESTEBH  ATTSTBALIA. 

Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

Webtem  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent  to  obtain  responsible  government.  By  an  Act  entitled 
the  "Western  Australia  Constitution  Act,  1890/'  the  adniiuis- 
Iration,  which  had  before  been  vested  in  the  Governor,  assisted 
by  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  composed  of  nominated  and 
partly  of  elected  members,  was  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a 
Legislative  Council  and  Assembly,  the  Council  to  consist  of  15 
members,  nominated  in  the  first  place  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
Assembly  of  30  elected  members.  The  qualification  for  electors 
is  the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  100/. ; 
of  a  leasehold  estate  of  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum  ;  of  a  licence 
from  the  Crown  to  depasture,  occupy,  cultivate  or  mine  on  Crown 
lands  on  payment  of  10/.  amiually  ;  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling 
bouse  of  the  clear  value  of  10/.  per  annum,  or  of  a  lodging  which, 
mrfumished,  is  of  that  value.  There  are  30  electoral  districts. 
The  duration  of  the  Assembly  is  fixed  at  4  years.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  of  either  House  is  a  freehold  estate  of  the 
value  of  500/.  or  of  the  annual  value  of  50/.  Provision  is  made 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  eventually  be 
elarted,  and  not  nominated  by  the  Governor ;  and  power  is  re- 
served to  the  Ci-own  to  divide  the  colony  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  thought  fit.  The  entire  management  and  control  of  the 
wiste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Western  Australia  is  vested  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  colony. 

Governor. — Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  K.C.M.G. ;  entei*ed 
tJbe  service  1855;  President  of  Montserrat,  1862;  administered 
the  Government  of  Dominica  1865  ;  Governor  of  Falkland  Islands, 
1866  :  Grovemor  Prince  Edward  Island,  1870  ;  Governor-in-Chief 
Leeward  Islands,  1874;  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  1874, 
and  again  1880;  Governor  Straits  Settlements,  1877;  special 
mtesion  to  King  of  Siam,  1878  ;  Governor  South  Australia,  1882  ; 
Acting  Governor  Victoria.    1889  :  asrain  aDTX>inted  Governor  of 
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Area  and  Population. 

As  defined  by  Royal  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes 
all  that  portion  of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129** 
E.  longitude.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  is  1,480  mil^ 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  greatest  breadth  1,000  miles  from 
east  to  west,  while  the  occupied  portion  of  the  colony  is  about  600 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  about  150  miles  in  average 
breadth.  The  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  1,060,000 
English  square  miles,  including  islands.  It  is  divided  into  20 
districts. 

Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small.  In  1850  the  colony  had  not  more  than  6,000  in- 
nabitants,  bat  at  the  census  of  December  1859  the  population  had  risen  to 
14,837— namely,  9,522  males  and  5,315  females.  On  December  81,  1867, 
the  population  numbei-ed  21,713,  comprising  13,984  males  and  7,779  females. 
At  the  census  taken  on  March  31,  1870,  the  total  population  was  25,853,  of 
whom  15,565  were  males  and  9,788  females.  Included  in  these  numbers 
were  1,790  male  prisoners,  either  in  prisons  or  at  working  depots  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  colony. 

At  the  census  of  1881  the  population  of  the  colony  was  29,708  ;  and  th« 
results  of  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  gave  a  total  population  of  49,782 — 
29,807  males  and  19,975  females.  This  shows  an  increase  since  1881  of 
20,074,  or  67*57  per  cent,  being  at  the  rate  of  6*75  per  cent,  per  annum. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  aborigines,  of  whose  numbers  it  is  difficult  to 
give  even  an  approximate  estimate,  scattered  as  they  are  over  an  extensive 
territoiy,  much  of  which  is  yet  entirely  unknown.  There  were  5,670  aborigiiies 
in  service  in  the  colony  in  1891.  Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  27,825 
were  returned  as  being  natives  of  Western  AustraUa,  and  34,271  as  being 
unmarried.  Of  the  unmarried  population,  21,577  were  males  and  12,694 
females,  while  of  the  unmanied  population  over  21  years  of  age,  10,126 
were  males  and  1,990  were  females.  Pei-th,  the  capital,  had  9,617  inhabitants 
in  1891  ;  Fremantle,  7,077.  In  1890  there  were  1,561  births  and  540  deaths, 
giving  a  surplus  of  1,021  ;  there  were  3,567  arrivals  and  1,996  departorea — 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  1571.     The  total  estimated  population  on 
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Instmotion. 

Of  the  total  white  population  above  15  years  in  1891  13*20  per  cent,  conld 
neither  read  nor  write.     Education  is  compulsory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  head  and  attendance  in 
Government  schools  and  in  assisted  schools  in  1876,  1880,  and  1890. 


- 

No.of  School* 

No.  of  Scholars  |  Av.  Attendance 

Cost  per  Head    ' 

Oovernment  Schools 
1876 
1880 
1890 

68 

67        1 

82        ' 

2,476 
2,719 
3,352 

i 
2,004        1 
2,102        ( 
2,535        1 

£     8.     d.       \ 
3     2     3 
3     7  114 
3     7  lU 

Assisted  Schools 
1876 
1880 
1890 

22 

19         . 

19 

1,389 
1,827 
1,662 

1,097        ; 
1,006 
1,283        1 

1  10     1 
1  11     7 
1     7     74 

The  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  and  other  school  officials  in  1890 
was  10,302/.  10s.  Zd. 

Juitioe  and  Crime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  offences,  apprehensions,   and 
convictions  for  the  four  years  1887-90  :— 


Offences  reported  to  police    . 
Apprehended   by  police   or  sum- 
moned        

Summary  convictions    . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 


1887 

5,816 

6,363 

3,562 

75 


5,064 

4,651 

3,144 

64 


1889 


1890 


4,752    5,122 
4,378  I  4,690 


2,979 
62 


3,201 
41 


On  December  31,  1890,  there  were  148  convicts  in  the  colony,  66  employed 
on  the  public  works,  3  in  hospital,  2  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  39  ticket-of-leave 
holders  in  private  service,  and  38  conditional  release  holders.  The  total 
number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1890  was  1,201 — 1,063  men,  122 
women,  and  16  juveniles. 


Pauperism. 

There  are  two  poor-houses — both  situated  in  Perth — supported  by  public 
funds,  with  168  inmates  on  December  31,  1890.  Thirteen  nospitals  and  one 
lunatic  asylum  are  also  supported  by  public  funds,  and  there  are  two  Protestant 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  orphanages  partly  supported  by  private  subscriptions 
and  partly  out  of  public  money.  There  are  also  three  native  and  half-caste 
institutions  supported  in  a  similar  manner.  There  is  a  dail^  average  (1890) 
of  408  paupers  m  the  colony.  The  number  of  friendly  societies  in  the  colony 
is  20,  and  connected  with  them  are  about  3,000  persons. 
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Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  1880,  1885  and 
the  last  four  years  were  as  follows : — 


Years 

Revenue 

1 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1880 

180,049 

204,337 

1885 

323,213 

308,848 

1887 

377,903 

456,897 

1888 

357,003 

385,129 

1889 

♦442,725 

386,000 

1890 

414,813 

401,737 

*  Including  £60,512  recouped  from  loan. 

The  expenditure  for  1891  was  estimated  at  346,684/. 

Rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  public  income  is  derived 
from  customs  duties,  and  the  rest  mainly  from  licences  and  leases 
of  Crown  lands,  mining  and  other  licences,  land  sales,  and  rail- 
way receipts.  Western  Australia  had  a  public  debt  of  1,367,444/. 
at  the  end  of  1890.  The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  6  per  cent, 
on  a  small  loan  of  35,000/.  raised  in  1872,  to  4  per  cent,  on  the 
four  loans  raised  since  1881.  The  annual  charge  for  interest  is 
57,614/.,  and  there  is  a  further  sum  of  14,161/.  set  apart  annually 
as  a  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund  on  December  31,  1890, 
amounted  to  73,194/. 

Defence. 

There  are  no  regular  forces  in  Western  Austmlia,  and  no  military  work^s 
in  the  colony.  There  is  a  force  of  volunteera  consisting  of  two  divisions  of  a 
battery  of  artillerj'  and  eight  companies  of  infantry  anued  with  the  Martini- 
Henry  lifle.  The  total  numlier  of  oflicei-s  is  30,  and  of  men  658.  There  is  a 
capitation  giunt  of  \l.  \0s.  per  efficient,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
vohmteer  dei)ai'tinent  for  1890  was  4,013/. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  atrricultuiul  prosi)eritv  of  the  colonv  has  srreatlv  increased  in   rec-t'nt: 
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l.wSJ  acres  under  vinea,  pTodacing  an  avonige  of  190  mllona  of  wine  to 
the  atre,  which  solil  at  prices  varying  from  5*.  to  8i.  the  gallon.  There 
^  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  coal  mines  in.  the  colony.  Oold 
exported  during  1890,  22,806  oz.,  valuetl  at  86,664/.  there  are  few  mann- 
uctores. 

Along  the  river-coorseB  of  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  colony  are 
abont  20,000,000  acres  of  fairly  well-watered  country,  affording  good 
pwtanige. 

Conuneroe. 

The  total  value  of  the  Imports  and  exports,  incln<Ung  bullion  and  specie,  of 
Western  Aurtralia,  in  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890,  is  shown  in  the  sub. 
joineil  statement : — 


I 


1886   I    1887   !    1888       1889   I    1890 


. I 


hnpoTta  .         .         .   '   758,012  ,   832,213  ,   786,260  |   818,127      874,447 
Exports  .         .         .      630,393  ]   604,656      680,345      761,391  '   671,813 


I ^  < 

}       The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  duties  lcvie<l  on  the  imports 

'     for  I8S»  and  1890  :— 

I  1889.         1890. 

'  £               £ 

Valuf  of  goods  imported  subject  to  specific  dutv     .  390,196     365,645 

20%dutv'     .  15,608      20,914 

12i%dutv  293,152       70.664 

5%dutv  *  45,435     291,898 

'                    „                         duty  free             ...  73,736     125,326 

Total  818,127     874,447 

The  chief  exports  are  :— Gold,  value  in  1886,  1,207/.  ;  in  1889,  58,871/.  ; 
\  ia  1890,  86,664/.  ;  pearls,  value  in  1889,  30,000/.  :  in  1890,  40,000/.  ;  pearl- 
f  Jiell,  value  in  1889,  88.555/.  ;  in  1890,  86,292/.  ;  sandal-wood,  valne  in  1889, 
■.  ii7,465/.,  in  1890,  51,355/.  ;  timber,  value  in  1889,  63,080/.,  in  1890,  82,052/. ; 
J     wool,  value  in  1889,  395.903/.,  in  1890,  360,934/. 

J         The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Western  Australia  with  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following 
**ble,  which  gives  the  total  exports  of  the  colony  to  Great  Britain,  and  tlio 
I     •o*iJ  imports  of  British  home  produce,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to 


y 


188(i 


Exjwt*  from    Wcs-  *^  ^  ^        i         ^ 

tern  Aii«f«i;a  *>««  fi7:i       90.^  nn:^      .'^ri7  54ft  1    ,394. .'')04 
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wool  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1 890  as  11,328,780  lbs.  The  shells  exported 
to  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  valued  at  62,735/.  The  chief  imports  from 
Gi-eat  Britain  in  1890  were  iron,  value  140,031/.  ;  apparel,  64,364/. ;  beer  and 
a!e,  29,790 ;  cotton,  19,140/.  ;  machinery,  17,889/.;  leather,  20,087/. 

SMpping  and  Communioations. 

In  1890,  281  vessels  of  484,534  tons  entered,  and  267  of  420,327  tons 
cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  were  689  miles  of  railway  open  for  traflBc  at  the  end  of  1890,  and  12 
miles  under  construction,  as  well  as  295  partly  under  construction,  and  S69 
miles  under  survey. 

In  1890  there  were  2,921  miles  of  telegraph  line  within  the  colony,  3,469 
miles  of  wire,  and  616  miles  under  consti-uction.  From  Albany  me  wire 
extends  to  South  Australia.  The  number  of  stations  is  42.  The  number  of 
messages  sent  was  196,536,  the  gross  charges  amounted  to  18,858/.,  and  the 
net  revenue  to  10,890/. 

In  1890  there  passed  through  the  Post  Office  3,175,651  letters  and  post- 
cards, 2,135,906  newspapers,  and  329,871  packets. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  five  banks  in  Western  Australia  besides  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.     The  following  table  gives  the  principal  figures  relating  to  them  : — 


Name 


Western    Aus- 
tralian Bank  . 

National  Bank 
of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of 
Australasia    . 

Bank   of   New 
South  Wales  . 

Commercial 
Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia    . 


Capital 
paid  up 


£ 
70,000 


Notes  in  I 

Circula-  i  Deposits 
tion      I 


14,817  i  253,866 


1,000,000    17,277     308,905 

I 
1,500,000  '  23,063     354,319 


1,250,000 


1,589       46,840 


I 


1,200,000  !    2,193       47,545 


Total 
Liabilities 

Total 
Assets 

& 

£ 

279,012 

418,757 

326,457 

674,432 

381,108 

339,278 

48,429 

129,781 

49,835 

148,657 

Reserve 
Fnnd  at  end 
of  Decem- 
ber 1800 


83,258 

701,090 

1,120,878 

960,000 

1,000,000 


At  the  end  of  1889  the  Post  Office  Sayings  Bank  had  31,062/.  on  deposi 
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Auftralian  Defence. 

/is  a  first-class  naval  station,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  fleet  in  Australasia.  In  1891  there  were  15  imperial  war 
vessels  on  the  station.  By  the  "  Australasian  Naval  Force  Act," 
which  was  assented  to  on  December  20,  1887,  a  fleet  of  five  fast 
cruisers,  each  of  2,575  tons  displacement  and  7,500  horse-power, 
and  two  torpedo  boats  on  the  most  improved  modem  build,  each 
o(  735  tons  and  4,500  horse-power,  are  to  be  equipped  for  the 
Australian  seas.  An  agreement  which  has  been  entered  into  for 
A  period  of  ten  years,  afterwards  terminable  by  two  years'  notice, 
provides  that  the  vessels  shall  be  built  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  that  those  of  the  Australian  colonies  who  are  parties 
to  the  agreement  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  original  cost,  and  all  costs  of  maintenance.  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of 
we  Bntish  Government.  These  vessels  have  now  been  completed. 
Mid  are  stationed  at  Sydney. 

Australasian  Federation. 

The  qaestion  of  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  which  has 
Kcaitly  a«amed  so  prominent  a  position,  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  Among 
^  proposals  made  when  the  scheme  for  granting  responsible  government  to 
^^lii^rslia  was  originally  discnssed,  about  the  year  1852,  was  one  for  the 
stablishment  of  a  General  Assembly  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  intercolonial 
'l^iestions.  The  proposition  was,  however,  involved  with  others  of  a  more 
*Jitttioiiable  nature,  and  consequently  sank  out  of  sight,  so  that  the  subiect  of 
/edention  for  many  years  attracted  little  or  no  attention  from  the  public  at 
l*fg^  until  in  various  ways,  especially  in  regard  to  postal  matters  and 
questions  of  defence,  the  benefits  of  united  action  among  the  Colonies  of  the 
Aoitmlasian  group  became  more  apparent  Some  years  ago  the  movement 
todk  goch  shape  that,  as  the  result  of  an  Intercolonial  Conference,  the  matter 
«oe  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  measure  was  passed  permitting 
^  formation  of  a  Federal  Council,  to  which  any  Colony  that  felt  inclined 
'twiW  send  delegates  The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at 
llobwt,  in  January,  1886.  The  Colonies  represented  were  Victoria,  Queens- 
WmL  TannmnW    WMitAm     Anntmlift.    and  FiiL     New  South    Wales.  South 
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and  that  steps  should  W  taken  towards  tho  appointment  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  Colonies  to  a  National  Australasian  Convention,  empowered  to 
consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution.     On 
Monday,  March  2nd,  1891,  .the  National  Australasian  Convention  met  at  the 
Parliament  House,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,   and  was  attended  by  seven 
representatives  from  each  Colony,  except  New  Zealand,  which  only  sent  three. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  (New  South  Wales)  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  (Queensland),  Vice-President.    A  series  of  resolutions, 
moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Convention   for 
several  days.     These  resolutions  set  forth  the  principles  upon  which   Federal 
(iovenmient  should  be  established,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  powers 
ami  privileges  of  existing  Colonies  should  be  kept  intact,  except  in  cases 
where  surrender  would  be  necessary  in  onler  to  form  a  Federal  Government ; 
that  intercolonial  trade  and  intert^oui'se  should  be  free  ;  that  power  to   im- 
j>ose  Customs  duties  should  rest  with  the  Federal  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment ;    and    that    the    naval   and    military  defence  of  Australia  should  be 
entiiLsted  to  the  Federal  Forces,  under  one  command.     The  resolutions  then 
went  on  to  approve  of  a  Federal  Constitution  which  should  establish  a  Federal 
Parliament  to    consist  of  a  Senate  a  and  House  of   Representatives ;  that  a 
Judiciary,  to  consist  of  a  Federal  Supreme  Court,  to  be  a  High  Court  of 
Appeal  for  Australia,  should  be  established ;  and  that  a  Federal  Executiiro, 
consisting  of  a  Governor-General,  with  responsible  advisers,   should  be  con- 
stituted.    These  resolutions  were  discusse(t  at  great  length,  and  eventually 
were    adopted.     The    resolutions  were    then    referred  to    three   Committed 
chosen  from  the  delegates,  one  to  consider  Constitutional   Machinery  and  the 
distribution  of  powers  and  functions  ;  one  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to 
Finance,  Taxation,  and  Trade  Regulations ;   and  the  other  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judiciary.     A  draft  Bill,  to  con> 
stitute  the    "(-ommon wealth  of  Australia,"  was  brought  up  by  the   first- 
mentioned  of  these  Committees,  and  after  full  consideration  was  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bill  should  be  presentetl  to  each  of 
the  Australian  Parliaments  for  approval  and  adoption.     On  Thursday,  April 
9th,  the  C/onvention  closed  its  proceedings. 

The  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Federation  of  the  Australasian  colonies  entitle^l 
*  A  Bill  to  constitute  a  Commonwealth  of  Aiustralia,'  which  was  drafted  by  thf 
National  Australasian  Convention,  has  been  introduced  into  the  ParliauiefDrx 
of  most  of  the  colonies  of  the  group,  and  is  now  (September,  1891)  under  con- 
sideration.   In  Victoria  it  has  passed  the  Lower  House  with  some  amendnientH^ 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  conoeming 
Australasia  generally. 

1.  Official  Publications.  I 
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Statistical  Abetnct  for  the  acvcral  Colonial  and  other  PotMcssioiis  of  the  United  Kiiigrlom 
in  each  year  from  1876  to  1S90.    No.  XXVIU.     8.     L«»ndun,  18»1. 

Official  Record  of  the  Proceedings  aud  Debates  of  the  National  Australasian  Convention, 
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PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Lying  all  round  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  are  many  small  island 
groups,  islets,  and  reefs  which  may  be  reganled  as  integral  parts  of  these 
colonies.  Others  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  are  unattached 
and  mostly  uninhabited.  Among  them,  south  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  Royal  Company  Island,  Macquarie  Island,  Emerald  Island, 
Campbell  Island,  Antipodes,  and  Bounty  Islands. 

Scattered  over  the  Pacific  are  several  small  groups  and  detached  islets, 
many  of  which  have  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain  or  placed  under  British 
protection.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  following,  beginning  at  the  east, 
south  of  the  equator  : — 

DuciE  Island,  24"  40'  S.  lat,  124"  48'  W.  long. 
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Cook's,  or  Hervey  Islands,  between  18°  and  22°  S.  lat,  157°  and  168** 
W.  long.  There  are  six  islands  and  about  nine  islets  and  reefs.  The  largest, 
Raratonga,  is  58  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  3,000. 
Mangaia  has  2,000  inhabitants  ;  Vatui,  or  Atui,  20  miles  in  circumference, 
1,200  inhabitants  ;  Hervey  Islands,  three  small  islets.  Aitutaki,  18  miles  in 
circimiference,  2,000  inhabitants.  Palmerston  Islands,  group  of  islets.  Other 
islets  are  Takutea,  Mitiero,  and  Mauki. 

Savage,  or  Niue  Island,  21°  S.  lat.,  171°  W.  long. 

Manihiki  Group, including  Reirson  or  Rakoango,  Manihiki  or  Humphry, 
Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,Vostok  and  Flint  Islands,  lying  around  10°  S.  lat.  and 
between  150°  and  160°  W.  long. 

SuvAROF  Islands,  13°  14'  S.  lat,  163°  W.  long. 

DuDOZA  Island,  7°  40'  S.  lat,  161°  W.  long. 

Union,  or  Tokelau  Group,  between  8°  30'  and  11°  S.  lat,  audi  71?  and 
172°  W.  long.  Three  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaafo  or 
Bowditch,  Nukunono  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Oatafu  or  Duke  of  York. 

Phobnix  Group,  between  2°  30'  and  4°  30'  S.  lat,  and  171°  and  174°  30' 
W.  long.  Eight  islands :  Mary,  Enderbury,  Phoenix,  Bimey,  Gardner, 
McKean,  Hall,  Sydney. 

Malden  Island,  4°  S.  lat,  165°  W.  long. 

Starbuck  Island,  5°  30'  S.  lat,  156°  W.  long. 

Penrhyn,  or  Tongarewa  Island,  9°  S.  lat,  168°  W.  long. 

Caroline  Island,  10°  S.  lat,  150°  30'  W.  long. 

Lagoon,  or  Ellice  Islands,  between  6°  30'  and  11°  20'  S.  lat,  and  176° 
and  180°  E.  long.  Nine  islands  and  islet  groups.  The  principal  are  Sophia 
or  Rocky  Island,  Nukulaelae  or  Mitchell  Group,  Ellice,  Nukufetau,  Vaitupu, 
Netherland,  Lynx. 

Christmas  Island,  1°  67'  N.  lat,  157°  27'  W.  long. 

Fanning  Island,  3°  50'  N.  lat,  169°  W.  long. 

Washington  Island,  4°  40'  N.  lat,  160°  20'^W.  long. 

Jarvis  Island,  on  the  equator,  169°  W.  long. 

These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation  ;  many  of  them  are  uninhabited, 
or  only  temporarily  inhabited  ;  most  of  them  grow  coco-nut  trees  in  large 
quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano.  They  are  of  im- 
portance as  being  stages  in  the  proposed  telegraph  route  fi-om  British  Colaiubia 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  as  coaling  stations  for  steamers  along 
that  route,  and  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Australia  and  £aatera 
Asia.  For  further  details  concerning  these  islands  see  Finlay's  *  Pacific  Direc- 
tories,' Meinecke's  *  Die  Inseln  des  Stillen  Oceans,*  Wallace's  'Australasia,' 
Reclus'  *  Geographic  UniverseUe,'  vol.  xiv. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific,  who  is  Governor  of  Fni, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1877,  for  th« 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders'  f*rotection  Acts 
of  1872  and  1876,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects  living  in 
these  islands.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  Hifirh  Commissioner  extends  over  all  th« 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

AKGHANibXiN  is  a  country  of  Asia  lying  between  paiuUels  30^  and  3S^  20' 
of  north  latitude,  and  60"  30'  and  74"  30'  of  east  longitude.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded,  roughly  8i>eaking,  by  the  river  Oxus,  from  the 
Pamir  to  Khamiab,  whence  tne  line,  as  drawn  by  the  Afghan  Boundary 
Commission,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Zulfikar,  on  the  river 
Hari-R6d,  and  thence  south  to  Xuh  Malik-i-Siyah,  a  conspicuous  peak 
south-east  of  the  Uelmand  river.  Here  the  boundary  turns  round  and  runs 
generally  eastwardiy  to  the  Kwaja  Amran  range.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  is  difficult,  if  not  im|>ossible,  to  define  exactly,  for  though 
geographically  it  may  be  said  to  march  with  the  north-western  boundary  of 
British  India,  from  a  political  point  of  view  there  are  a  number  of  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Zhob  Valley  and  the  Waziri  countiy,  besides  the  region 
between  the  Hindu  Rush  and  the  western  confines  of  Kashmir,  embracing 
Kafiristan,  Cliitral,  Swdt,  and  part  of  the  Indus  basin,  who  own  little  or  no 
allegiance  to  the  Amir.  £xtreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  500 
miles ;  its  length  from  the  Herat  frontier  to  the  Khaibar  Pass,  about 
600  miles.  The  surrounding  countries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Central  Asian 
States,  under  the  influence  of  Bokhdra  and  Russia ;  on  the  west,  Persia ; 
on  the  south,  British  Baltichistan  ;  and  on  the  east,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
mountain  tribes  scattered  along  the  north-western  frontier  of  India. 

Abdur  Rahmdn  Khan,  G.C.S.I.,  the  reigning  soveraign  or  Amir,  is  son  of 
Afzul  Khan,  and  ^ndson  of  Dost  Muhammad  Khdn.  He  was  recognized  as 
Amir  by  the  British  Government  in  July  1880,  after  the  events  following  on 
the  massacre  of  Sir  L.  Cavagnari. 

The  oru^n  of  the  Afghdns  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathan 
dynasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  history.  The  whole  of  Afghanistan 
was  conquered  by  Timiir,  Kabul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
and  Kandahar  being  added  to  it  by  Sultan  Babar  in  1522.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  Kabul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  antl 
Herat  by  Persia,  while  Kandahar  repeatedly  changed  hands  between  the 
two.  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  held  the  Afghan  provinces  till  his  assassina- 
tion in  1747,  after  which  the  different  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single 
empire  under  Ahmad  Shdh  Durani,  including  the  Puiy'ab  and  Kashmir  on 
the  east,  and  extending  to  the  Oxus  on  the  north.  The  restoration  of  Shah 
Shuja  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Keane  in  1838  led  to  continued 
insurrections  against  the  new  ruler,  culminating  in  the  tenible  revolt 
of  1841.  In  1878  war  was  declared  by  England,  and  her  troo])s  eventually 
captured  Kdbul.  Sher  All  fled  and  died  in  Afghan  T(irkistau,  his  son 
Yaktib  Khan  being  acknowIe<lgetl  as  Amir,  while  a  British  envoy  and 
escort  was  installed  in  the  citadel  of  Kabul.  On  September  3,  1879,  a 
serious  riot  developed  into  a  massacre  of  the  envoy  and  his  followers,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country  took  place.  In  1880  the  British  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Khaibar  and  the  Kuram,  and  from  Kaudahdr  to  Quetta. 
Abdur  Rahman  has  since  successfully  maintained  his  position. 

The  government  of  Afghanistan  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince,  whose  j>ower  varies  with  his  own  character  and  fortune.  The  domi- 
nions are  politically  divided  nto  the  four  provinces  of  Kabul,  Tiirkistan,  Herat, 
an.d  Kauoahar,  to  which  may  be  added  the  district  of  Badakshau  with  its 
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dependencies.  Each  proyince  is  under  a  hakvm  or  governor  (called  NaSb 
in  Sher  All's  time),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal  fashion. 
Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost  universaL 

The  Amir's  subjects  number  about  four  millions,  the  most  numerous  tribe 
being  the  Ghilzdis,  who  must  amount  to  at  least  a  million ;  then  follow  the 
Tajiks,  Durdnis,  Uazaras,  and  Aimaks,  and  Uzbegs.  The  Tajiks,  who  are 
found  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  presumably  of  Arab  or  Persian  descent, 
and  though  they  are  found  intermingled  with  Afghdns,  thev  are  more  settled, 
and  prefer  agricultural  or  industrial  occupations.  The  Gnilzdis  occupy  the 
country  south-east  of  Kabul,  while  the  Duranis  inhabit  the  country  north  and 
south  of  the  road  between  Herdt  and  Kandahir ;  north  of  these  lie  the 
Paropamisus  Mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Aimdks  and  Hazdras,  who  are  said 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Tartar  colonies  left  by  Ghinghis  Khin,  and  who  have 
undoubted  Tartar  lineaments.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kizilbashis  and 
most  of  the  Hazdras,  who  are  Shids,  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans  of  the 
Suni  sect 

Justice  in  ordinary  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  kazi,  or  chief 
magistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mutaassibs  (the  latter  a  species  of  detective 
oflBcere),  and  regulated  by  laws,  which,  if  rightly  acted  on,  would  be  tolerably 
equitable. 

The  revenue  of  Afghdnistan  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations.  One  of 
the  late  Amir  Sher  All's  ministers  estimated  the  average  annual  revenue  of  the 
five  years  1872-76  at  712,968/.,  but  subsequent  events  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  present  revenues.  The  Government  share  of  the 
produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third  to  one-tenth,  according  to 
the  advantages  of  irrigation. 

Abdur  &hmdn  is  said  to  have  re-introduced  the  regular  army,  which  had 
been  originally  founded  on  a  European  model  by  Sher  All  on  his  return  from 
India  in  1869.     In  addition  to  his  regular  army  the  Amir's  military  forces  are 
largely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot.      The  mounted  leiriee 
are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefis,  or  of  the  lattcr's  wealthier  vaasals. 
The  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdur  Rahman,  permanently  embodied,  and.  as 
irregulars  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  infantry.     The  artiUerx 
branch  is  very  weak,  as  there  are  few  trained  gunners,  the  force  being  nutde 
up  by  infantry  drafts  when  required.      There  are  no  engineers,  but  a  Te'vr 
r^ments  have  a  company  equipped  with  spades  and    axes.      No    tmsc- 
worthy  statistics  regardmg  the  strength  of  the  Afghdn  army  are  availaUe. 
It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  1890  to  number  60,000.      In  July  1890, 
there  were  said  to  be  20,000  troops  in  and  about  Kdbul,   inclumng    a£x 
mule   batteries   of   artillery,    two  field   batteries,    an  elephant  battery,      40 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  8,000  infantry.     Ammunition  is  manufactured    «x 
the  Kdbul  arsenal,  under  the  superintendence  of  Englishmen  in  the  Amli-*s 
service.      According  to  Russian  reports,  the  troops  in  Afghdn-Ttlrkistdn  com. 
prised,  in   1887,  7,700  regular  infantry  with  76  guns,  besides  cavalry  mxkii 
irregulars. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators — 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  tk«if 
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aasafoetida  plant  abound.      Vast  quantities  of  assafoBtida  are  exported  to 
India. 

The  fruits,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach,  quince,  apricot,  plum, 
cherry,  pom^ranate,  grape,  fig,  mulberry,  are  producetl  in  profuse  abundance. 
They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  throughout  the 
year,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  mtter  condition  are 
exported  in  great  Quantities. 

Northern  Afghdnistan  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
lead  is  found  in  manj  parts.  Iron  of  exceUent  cjuality  comes  from  Bajaur 
and  the  Farmdli  distnct^  and  gold  in  small  Quantities  is  brought  from  Kanda- 
har, the  Laghmin  Hills,  and  Ktinar.  Badakshdn  was  famous  for  its  precious 
stones. 

The  production  of  silks  and  the  manufacture  of  felta,  pogtins^  carpets,  and 
rosaries  are  some  of  the  principal  industries.  Silk  is  largely  produced  at 
Kandahdr,  as  well  as  felts,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
exported  to  the  Punjab  and  Persia.  The  sheepskin  p^n  manufacture  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghanistan  are  as  foUows  : — 
From  Persia  by  Mashad  to  Herdt 
Bokhara  by  Merv  to  Herdt 

„     by  Earchi,  Balkh,  and  Khulm  to  Kdbul. 
East  Ttirkistdn  by  Chitral  to  Jaldldbad. 
India  by  the  Ehaibar  and  Abkhana  roads  to  Kdbul. 
„     by  the  Gumdl  Pass  to  Ghazni. 
„     by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Sind-Pishin  Railway  to  Kandahdr. 


Trade. 

No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  between  Afffhdnistdn  and  India  has 
yet  been  obtained.  Of  the  trade  carried  by  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  Rx.  2,500,000  in  1889-90,  probably  only  one-sixtii  can  be 
classed  as  imports  and  exports  between  the  two  countries.  The  trade  between 
Northern  A%hanistdn  (Kabul)  and  India,  during  the  past  five  years  ending 
March  31,  has  been  registered  as  follows : — 


— 

1887.    Rx. 

1888.   Rx. 

1889.  Rx.    1890.  Rx. 

1891.   Rx. 

Imports  ftom  India 
Exports  to  India  . 

636,300 
257,400 

574,900 
287,500 

1 
526,800         796,500 
187,800         326,800 

459,870 
208,600 

Of  the  above  imports,  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  and 
tea^  mostly  the  China  leaf.  The  exports  include  horses,  spices,  assafoetida, 
fhrits^  and  nuts.  The  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Amfr  prohibit 
transit  trade  between  India  and  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus.  A  duty  of 
106  rupees  is  levied  on  every  camel  load  (about  450lbs.)  of  Indian  tea  passing 
through  Kdbul  to  Bokhdra. 

The  trade  between  Kandahdr  and  British  India  amounted  in  the  latter  year 
to  Rs.  56,914  imports  from,  and  Rs.  169,330  exports  to  BritiBh  India. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Russian  Central  Asia  and  Afghdnistdn  is 
indeterminable,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  1890,  3,944,568  roubles'  worth  of 
Russian  merchandise  was  Imported  into  Afghdnist^  from  Bokhdra  ;  while  the 
exports  to  Bokhdra  were  valued  at  3,983,270  roubles. 
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The  rapee  appears  to  be  the  usual  cun-ency,  though  Government  demands 
are  often  paid  in  kind.  But  little  gold  coinage  is  now  current  in  Afghanistan. 
The  common  gold  currency  is  either  Russian  or  Bokharan,  with  a  limited 
number  of  6-rttpee  pieces  struck  by  the  late  Amir. 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and  fit  for  wheeled  traffic  as 
far  as  Kabul  and  Kandahar  resi)ectively.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled 
carriage,  except  ai-tillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  merohandise  is  transported 
on  camel  or  pony  back.  There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  conveyed  by  water,  floated 
down  stream  in  rafts. 
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AFRICA:  CENTRAL  INDEPENDENT 
STATES. 

There  still  remain  certain  independent  8tates  in  Central  and 
South  Af ricji  alx)ut  which  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  such  infor- 
mation as  is  obtainable  with  respect  to  their  political,  religious,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  condition.  These  are  the  Central  Sudan 
States-  -Bomu  and  Wadai  (on  which  Kanem  and  Bagirmi  are 
dependent) ;  Dahomey,  in  the  Gold  Coast  interior.  Under  this 
head  may  also  be  included  the  old  Egyptian  8udaA.  In  1890, 
Uganda,  Unyoro,  the  northern  half  of  Ruanda,  and  a  small  part 
of  Karagwe,  were  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  Imperial  British 
East  African  Company ;  while  the  south  half  of  Kuanda  and  the 
rest  of  Karagwe  were  included  in  the  German  East  African  Pro- 
tectorate. In  1891  Lunda  (the  Muata  Yanvo's  Kingdom)  was 
divided  between  Portugal  and  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  region 
lying  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  French  sphere  in  the 
Sahara,  the  western  limits  of  Egypt,  the  country  of  Fezzan  in  the 
north,  and  the  Central  Sudan  in  the  south,  is  still  unannexed.  It 
contains  the  mountainous  inhabited  region  of  Tibesti. 


CENTEAL  SUDAN  STATES.' 
BOBKU. 

Bonrn,  that  is,  liar-noa,  or  *  Land  of  Noah,'  if  not  the  largest,  is  the  most 
populous  Mohammedan  State  in  Central  Sudan.  It  occupies  the  western  and 
southern  sides  of  Lake  Chad,  l»eing  conterminous  on  the  south-east  with 
Bagirmi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shari  River,  and  stretching  thence 
westwards  to  the  Empire  of  Sokoto.  Approximate  area,  50,000  square  miles  ; 
population  estimated  at  over  5,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
c^U  themselves  Ka-nuri,  that  is,  'People  of  Light,*  are  of  mixed  Negro  ami 
Daja  (southern  Tibu)  descent,  and  8^>eak  a  Tibu  dialect  that  has  l>een  reduced 
to  written  form  by  the  Protestant  miasionaries.  The  other  chief  elements  of 
the  population  are  the  Tuareg  Berbers  in  the  north  ;  the  Arabs  mainly  in  the 
soutn-east ;  the  Makari  and  Marghi  Negroes  in  the  south  ;  the  Wanga,  Bedde, 
and  other  pagan  tribes  in  the  east ;  and  in  the  centre  the  Magomi,  who  claim 
kinship  with  the  royal  dynasty  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  tlie 
united  Bomu  and  Kanem  States.  These  and  the  Kanuri  arc  regarded  as  the 
most  cultured  l>eople  in  Central  Africa,  and  their  woven  fabrics,  i>ottery,  and 
metal  ware  are  highly  prized  throughout  the  Sudan. 

The  Sultan,  whose  official  title  is  Mai,  but  who  is  more  commonly  s[>oken 
of  as  the  Sheikh,  is  in  principle  an  absolute  monarch.     He  is  assisted  in  the 

For  Sokoto,  «ee  Niger  Territories,  uncler  the  British  Empire. 
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administration  by  a  Council  comprising  the  Kokenawa,  or  military  chiefs,  the 
official  delegates  of  the  various  subject  races,  and  several  members  of  the 
reigning  familv.  The  standing  army  of  about  30,000  men  is  partly  armed 
with  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  still  wear  armour,  either  imported  from  Eastern 
Sudan  or  manufactured  in  the  country.  There  is  also  some  artillery,  and  a 
few  companies  even  wear  European  uuiforma  In  lieu  of  pay  the  men  receiTe 
allotments  of  land. 

Kuka  (Kukawa),  capital  of  Bomu,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Chad 
It  has  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  is  one  of  the  great  cen^^s 
of  trade  in  the  Sudan.  Wares  of  all  kinds  reach  this  mart  from  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  chiefly  by  the  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
the  shortest  crossing  the  Sahara.  By  the  same  route  are  sent  northwards  con- 
voys of  1,000,  2,000,  and  even  4,000  slaves,  besides  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  other  local  produce.  The  legal  currency  are  the  Maria  Theresa  crown,  Ae 
Spanish  douro,  and  cowries,  at  the  rate  of  4,000  to  the  crown. 

Besides  Kuka,  there  are  several  other  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
such  as  Bimi,  Bundi,  Gummel,  Mashena,  Borsari,  Surrikolo,  Logon- Kamah, 
capital  of  the  Logon  territory,  and  Doloo,  capital  of  the  tributary  Mandara 
State.  The  coast  lands  continue  to  ,be  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Kuri 
and  Yedina  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  archipelagoes  in  Lake  Chad 

WADAI— KAHEK— BAeiEMI. 

The  Sultanate  of  Wadai,  at  present  the  most  powerful  State  in  Central 
Sudan,  occupies  with  the  tributary  States  the  whole  region  between  Dar-Fui 
and  Lake  Chad,  and  extends  from  the  southern  verge  of  the  Sahara  southwards 
nearly  to  the  divide  between  the  Chad  and  Congo  basins.     Total  area  nearly 
172,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  bv  Nachtigal  at  2,600,000.      The 
Arabs,  here  collectively  called  Aramka,  have  been  settled  in  the  country  for 
over  500  years.     Their  traders  (Jellaba)  send  caravans  south  to  Dar-Banda  and 
Bagirmi,  and  west  to  Bomu,  bartering  salt  and  manufactured  goods  for  ivonr, 
slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  and  copper.     But  the  political  power  oelongs  to  the 
Mohammedan  Mabas,  a  Negro  people  who  occupy  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Wadai  proper,  and  whose  language  forms  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse 
throughout  the  State.     Like  the  Arabs,  the  Mabas,  who  have  lately  joined  the 
Senusiya  *  revivalists,'  are  fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Maba  Sultan  Sheikh  Aly,  whose  capital  was  removed  in  1850  from 
Wara  to  Abeshr  (Abesheh),  24  miles  further  north,  has  absolute  power,  liiiiite«i 
by  custom  and  tiie  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  he  rules  directly  only  over 
the  north-east  of  Wadai  proper,  which  is  divided  into  provinces  named  from 
the  cardinal  points  and  administered  by  Eamakels  (viceroys),  who  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death.     The  Sultan  himself  is   assisted  by  a  Fasher   oi 
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residence  of  the  political  i^iit  of  Wadai,  lies  in  the  centre  of  Eanem,  about  a 
day's  march  south-east  of  Njimi,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  Sultanate  of  Bagirmi,  comprisiiiK  the  low-lying  marshy  region  between 
Lake  Chad,  the  Lower  Shari  river,  and  the  Sokoro  hills  west  of  Lake  Fitri,  has 
an  arw  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  71,000  including  the  southern  lands 
inhabited  by  tributary  pagan  peoples,  or  to  which  slave-hunting  expeditions  are 
regoUrly  ssent  The  Barmaghe,  as  the  natives  of  Bagirmi  call  themselves,  are 
all  Mohammedan  Negroes,  who  numbered  1,500,000  al)out  the  middle  of  the 
centwy.  Since  then  they  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  wars  with  Wadai, 
Jamines,  and  epidemica.  Since  1871  the  Sultan,  who  resides  at  Massenia 
(Maasefta),  near  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Lower  Shari,  has  acknowle<lged  the 
s'uerainty  of  the  ruler  of  Wadai,  from  whom  he  receives  his  investiture. 
Over  his  own  subjects  his  power  is  absolute,  the  administration  being  carried 
on  chiefly  by  bands  of  eunuchs  and  other  officials,  who  levy  the  taxes  and 
plnnder  the  people  with  impunity.  Organised  slave-hunting  razzias  are  also 
periodically  sent  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  Up|)er  Shan  basin,  occupied 
by  the  Kimre,  Sokoro,  and  many  other  pagan  tribes. 
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EOTFTIAJr  SUDAH. 

Before  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  in  1882,  the  Khedival  possessions  beyond 
%pt  proper  comprised  the  whole  of  East  Sudan  and  Nubia  between  W  adai 
on  the  west  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  (23''-40°  E.),  together  with  the  north- 
vest  section  of  Somaliland  and  the  coast  lands  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
^»nlf  of  Aden.  This  territory  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Upper  Egypt  for 
a  distance  of  neariy  1,400  miles  soutliwards  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  (3''-23^  N.). 
and  had  a  total  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
"''ighly  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions.  It  included  the  geo- 
ftaphical  regions  of  Darfur,  on  the  Wadai  frontier,  reduced  by  Ziber  Pasha 
n»,1874;  Kordofan^  between  Darfur  and  the  Upper  Nile,  reduced  by  Mehemet 
Afi  in  1821 ;  lAncer  Nubia,  which  had  alwajs  been  politically  dependent  on 
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Province 

Dongola     . 
Khartum    . 

\ 
f 

Estimated  area 
in  square  miles 

EstimateU 
Population 

1,000,000  1 

Capital 

100,000 

/New  Dongola 
\  Khartum 

Sawakin-Massawah 

80,000 

350,000  1 

Massawah 

Kordofan    . 

100,000 

300,000  i 

El-Obeiil 

Darfur 

200,000 

1,500,000  ' 

El-Fashev 

Senaar 

J 

1 

r  Senaar 

Equatorial  Province 
Fazoeli 

450,000 

7,000,000 

jLado 

1  Mehcmet  AH 

Bahr-el-Gazal 

UShekka 

Zcilah 

\ 

(  Zeilah 

Harrar 

\ 

20,000 

250,000 

1  Hanur 

Hevlwra 

.  1 

(^  BcilKjrah 

Total  Egyptian  Sudai 

1 

950,000 

10,400,000 

— 

It  is  estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the  i)opulation  of  the  Sudan  have,  during 
the  last  ten  yeai-s,  perished  through  war,  famine,  and  slave-trading. 

Since  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  Sawakin,  Zeilah,  and  Berhera  have  b^en  occupied 
by  the  English,  Massawah  by  the  Italians,  and  the  northern  jiart  of  Dongola 
by  Egypt.  Darfur  appears  to  have  i-casserted  its  independence,  the  Equa- 
torial Province  has  lajMicd  into  barbarism.  The  greater  part  of  the  Equatorial 
Province  and  of  Darfur  is  included  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
British  East  African  Company. 

Before  the  war  a  considerable  tra<le  was  carried  on  with  Egyi)t,  the  chief 
exports  being  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  hides,  an<l  skins  ;  the  imports, 
European  and  Oriental  waras  of  all  kinds.  For  Kordofan  alone  the  total 
exports  were  valued  in  1881  at  nearly  150,000/.  Besides  the  great  artery  of 
the  Nile,  the  chief  trade  routes  ran  from  Obeid  to  Khartum,  from  Berber  to 
Sawakin,  from  Sawakin  up  the  lUraka  Valley  to  Kassala,  from  Kasmla  to 
Senaar,  an«l  thence  down  the  Blue  Nile  t^  Khartum. 


DAflOHET. 

The  Kingdom  of  Daliomey,  formeily  the  most  powerful  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
Upper  Guinea,  has  in  recent  years  been  greatly  reducetl  in  size  and  strength, 
especially  by  the  long  and  disastrous  wars  waged  against  Abeokuta  and  other 
petty  Yoruba  States  on  it^  eastern  frontier.  It  now  comprises  an  area  of 
about  4,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  jiopulation  of  250,000,  extending 
from  Yoruba  westwards  to  the  river  Volta,  separating  it  from  Ashanti,  and 
bordering  northwards  on  the  Wangera  territory.  It  has  an  outlet  on  the 
coast  at  Whydah.  According  to  the  recent  treaty  of  delimitation  between 
British  and  French  West  African  jwssessions,  Daliomey  is  the  Hinterland  of 
the  French  possession  of  Porto  Novo. 

The  King  exercises  unlimited  power.  Besides  ordinary  troops,  he  main- 
tains a  body-guard  of  about  4,000  *  Amazons,'  who  are  noted  for  their  courage 
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and  discipline.  The  natives,  who  are  of  pure  Negro  stock  and  fetish- wor- 
shippers, oelong  to  the  Fon  branch  of  the  Ewe  family,  but  have  called  them- 
selves Dauma  or  Dahom^  since  the  foundation  of  the« kingdom  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  are  industrious  agriculturists,  exporting  through 
Whydah  the  finest  palm-oil  produced  in  Upper  Guinea.  Maize,  cattle,  ivory, 
and  india-rubber  also  abound^  Abomey,  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  seventy 
miles  north  of  Whydah,  and  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Kana  (Kalmina), 
the  royal  summer  residence. 

Early  in  1890  complications  arose  with  France  respecting  the  disputed 
stations  of  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonu  on  the  south  coast ;  but  after  a  brief  series 
of  hostilities  peace  was  concluded  in  October  1890,  Dahomey  recognising  the 
French  claims  to  those  places,  on  condition  of  being  paid  an  annuity  of 
20,000  francs. 
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AftQENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

(E.EPIJBLICA  Argentina.) 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,'  bears 
date  May  15,   1853,  with  modifications  in  1860,  when  Buenos 
Ay  res  joined  the  confederacy.     By  its  provisions,  the  executive 
power  is  left  to  a  President,  elected  for  six  years  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  number  of 
senators  and  deputies  combined ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House   of   Deputies,  the   former  numbering  30,'  two  from  the 
capital  and  from   each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces ; 
and  the  latter  86  members  elected  by  the  people.     By  the  Con- 
stitution there  should  be  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  inhabit- 
ants.     A  deputy  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been   a 
citizen  for  four  years.     The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years, 
but    one-half    of    the    House    must    retire    every   two    years.  ! 
Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six 
years,  and  have  an  annual  income  of  $2,000.     One-third  of  the 
Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.     The  two  chambers  meet 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.     The  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid  for  their  services, 
each  receiving  $8,400  per  annum.     A  Vice-President,  elected  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  President,  fills^ 
the  office  of   Chairman   of   the  Senate,  but  has  otherwise  no 
political  power.      The  President  is  commander-in-chief    of   the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices,  and.; 
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Local  (Jovbbnment. 

The  Constitution,  with  certain  small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Government.  The  governors  of  the 
various  provinces  are  invested  with  veiy  extensive  powers,  and  in  their  con- 
trtitutional  functions  are  independent  of  the  central  executive.  They  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
province  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their 
own  legislatures,  and  have  complete  control  over  their  own  affairs ;  they 
can  contract  loans  (internal  and  external)  under  their  sole  and  exclusive 
responsibility. 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1869  the  population  of  the  provinces 
amounted  to  1,736,922,  exclusive  of  the  national  territories. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
and  nine  territories  actually  composing  the  Argentine  Republic, 
their  estimated  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  mainly  ac- 
cording to  an  official  estimate  for  1887  : — 


Provinces 


I 


Area: 
EngL  sq.  mites  ' 


PopalatioD 


Littoral :  Buenos  Ayres  (1890)  .  | 
Buenos  AyTe8(province)' 
Santa  F^  (census  1887)  \ 
Entre  Rios 
Corrientes . 
Andes :    Bioja 

dJatamarca. 
San  Juan  . 

'  Mendoza    . 

j  Central :  Cordova     . 

I  San  Luis    . 

,  Santiago  del  Estero 

I  Tucuman  . 

Northern :  Salta 

i  Jujuy 

I  Total 

I  Territories 

I  Misiones    . 

Formosa  \ 
diaco  / 
Pamm 

t  Rio  Negro  % 

Neuquen  / 

Chubut  V 

Santa  Ouz  I 

Tierra  del  Fuego   ) 

Grand  total 


63,000 
18,000 
46,000 
54,000 
31,500 
31,600 
29,700 
64,000 
54,000 
18,000 
31,500 
13,500 
45,000 
27,000 

515,700 


23,932 
125,612 
191,842 

268,000 


561,160 
850,000 
240,332 
300,000 
290,000 
100,000 
180,000 
125,000 
160,000 
380,000 
100,000 
160,000 
210,000 
200,000 
90,000 


3,916,492 

50,000 
50,000 
40,000 

30,000 


1,125  086        4,086,492 
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Population 
per  sq.  mile 


13 
13 

6-6 

5-3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

7 

5-5 

5 
16 

4-4 

3-3 

7-6 


21 
0-4 
0-2 

Oil 


3-6 
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By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  in  1881 
the  latter  recognises  the  right  of  the  former  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  crest 
of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  all  Patagonia  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  AjTes,  had  a  i>onulation  of  177,790 
in  1869,  295,000  in  1882,  and  561,160,  including  suburl«,  in  July  1891,  of 
whom  over  150,000  are  foreigners.  Other  towns,  with  jwpulations  for  1888, 
are  Cordoba,  66,600  ;  Rosario,  55,000  ;  Tucuman,  25,000 ;  Mendoza,  18,000  ; 
Paranii,  18,000 ;  Salta,  20,000  ;  Conientes,  14,000  inhabitants;  La  Plata,  the 
new  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  (founded  1884),  65,000.  It  is 
alx)ut  40  miles  SE.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  AjTes. 

The  increase  of  jwpulation  has  been  tfue  greatly  to  immigration.  The 
arrivals  in  the  last  nine  years  have  Iwen  as  follows  : — 1882,  51,503  ;  1883,  63,243  ; 
1884,  77,805  ;  1885,  108,722  ;  1886,  93,116  ;  1887,  136„842  ;  1888,  180,993 ; 

1889,  289,014  ;  1890,  138,407.  Most  immigi-ants  arc  from  the  south  of£uroi>e. 
Of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1890,  39,122  were  Italians, 
17,104  French,  and  13,560  Spaniards.  In  1880-87  the  Italians  formed  70 
l)er  cent,  of  the  total,  Si>auiaixls  10*25  jHir  (;ent.,  French  7*76  percent,  and 
all  others  but  12  per  cent.  The  eraiiyrration  in  1888  was  12,796 ;  in  1889, 
40,649  ;  in  1890,  82,981.  The  excess  of  immigi-ation  over  emigration  in  the 
years  1871-90  was  1,113,789. 

In  1887  the  numl>er  of  foi-eiguei-s  in  the  Republic  was  600,000,  including 
280,000  Italians,  150,000  French,  100,000  Si»aniards,  40,000  English,  and 
20,000  Germans. 

Religion. 

Although  the  Constitution  recognises  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that 
of  the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  In  1891,  272,880  dollars  were  set 
down  in  the  budget  for  i)ublic  worship.  There  are  1  archbishop  and  5 
suffragan  bishops.  For  the  instniction  of  the  clergy  there  are  6  scminfluies. 
By  law  No.  2393  of  November  12,  1888,  modified  by  law  No.  2681  of  Nov- 
ember 12,  1889,  civil  marriage  was  established  in  the  Republic 

Instruction. 

The  primary  instruction  in  the  capital  and  the  9  territories  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  council  of  education,  appointed  by  the  general  Government ;  and 
in  the  14  provinces  under  their  respective  governments.  The  elementary 
schools  are  supported  in  the  capital  and  each  province  by  the  taxes  establi^ed 
in  their  Eklucation  Acts.  In  1890  the  sums  contributed^by  the  general  Govern- 
ment and  the  14  provinces  to  the  support  of  the  elementary  education  in  the 
Republic  amounted  to  10,415,789  dollars.  In  1890  there  were  8,233  element- 
ary schools,  with  7,054  teachers  and  260,695  pupils.  Secondary  or  preparatory 
education  is  controlled  by  the  general  Government,  which  maintains  161yceuins 
(one  in  each  province  and  the  capital),  with  450  professors  and  3,127  pupils  in 

1890.  There  are  2  universities,  comprising  (1890)  faculties  of  law,  meaidne, 
and  engineering,  with  a  total  of  1,007  students  ;  a  school  of  mines  (20  students), 
2  colleges  of  agriculture,  a  naval,  and  a  military  school.  There  are  34  normal 
schools,  with  12,154  students.  There  is  a  well-equipped  national  obeervatoiy 
at  Cordoba,  and  another  at  La  Plata,  museums  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata, 
and  a  meteorological  bureau.  The  observatory  of  Cordoba  has  published  a 
catalogue  of  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney- 
general,  which  is  also  a  court  of  api>eal,  and  by  a  number  of  inferior  and  local 
courts,  trial  by  jury  being  established  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal  cases. 
Each  State  has  its  own  judicial  system. 
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Finance. 

The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  aB  follows  for 
four  years : — 


Revenue 
Expenditure . 


1887 

Dollare 
58,135,000 
54,098,227 


Dollars 
57,651,711 
50,801,631 


1889 

Dollars 
74,676,706 
50,687,544 


1890 

Dollars 
73,407,670 
92,853,846 


The  deficit  in  1890  arose  from  special  votes  not  included  in 
the  budget. 

The  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1891  are  as 
follows  in  paper  : — 


Revenue 

1891 
Dollars 

Expenditure 

;        1891 

1         DoUars 

Import  duties . 

47,546,785 

Interior  . 

1  16,237,406 

Direct  taxes     . 

4,246,266 

Finance  . 

1  25,989,893.28 

Stamp    . 
Post  Office 

4,010,240 

Instruction 

i     9,517,026 

2,185,809 

War 

9,507,888.60 

Trade  licences . 

1,593,000 

Marine    . 

,     4,029,440.12 

Shares  in    National 

Foreign  AflFairs 

2,600,280 

Bank  . 

1,000,000 

Exchange 

2,877,750 

Other  receipts . 

9,691,005 
73,150,855 

Total  . 

Total  . 

67,881,884 

The  expenditure  for  1891  was  reduced  to  58,252,362  dollars. 
The  official  estimates  for  1892  are  not  yet  published. 

On  March  31,  1891,  the  debt  of  the  Republic  was,  according 
to  official  statement : — Internal,  5  per  cent,  bonds  quoted  in  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Stock  Exchange,  1,225,631  dollars;  4|^  per  cent, 
bonds  deposited  by  the  national  banks  in  the  National  Treasury 
to  guarantee  their  bank  notes,  161,766,600  dollars ;  internal  loan, 
created  in  consequence  of  the  crisis  brought  about  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  banks,  42,000,000  dollars;  Foreign,  157,100,000  dollars. 
During  three  years  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  will  be 
funded  in  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  payable  in  gold  of  the  loan 
of  May  1891  created  to  that  effect;  Floating  Debt,  700,961 
dollars  gold  and  10,174,548  paper  dollars. 

The  following  statement  is  from  an  unofficial  source  in  Buenos 
Ayres: — When  General  Boca  retired  from  power  in  1886  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  was  as  follows :  — 
Currency,  70,000,000  dollars ;  debt,  117,200,000  dollars ;  revenue 
(gold),  37,200,000  dollars.  The  value  of  the  currency  dollar  was 
then   80c.    (gold).      In  August    1890 :— Currency,    200,000,000 
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dollars;  debt,  355,800,000  dollars;  revenue  (gold),  29,200,000 
dollars.  The  value  of  the  paper  dollar  was  40c.  (gold).  In 
November  1891  the  position  was  as  follows :— Currency, 
300,000,000  dollars;  debt,  475,000,000  dollars;  revenue  (gold), 
22,500,000  dollars.     Value  of  paper  dollar,  27ic.  (gold). 

The  inventory  of  property  belonging  to  the  National  Government,  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  March  28,  1888,  already  amounts  to 
703,793,172  dollars.  The  total  value  of  the  land  of  the  14  provinces  is  esti- 
mated at  2,7?0,000,000  dollars. 

Each  province  and  municipality  has,  besides,  its  own  budget,  the  total 
national  and  provincial  expenditure  amounting  to  about  3Z.  per  head.  The 
budget  of  Buenos  Ayres  province  for  1890  was  24,995,600  dollars  revenue,  and 
24,314,609  doUars  expenditure.  The  estimates  of  revenue  of  all  the  provinces 
for  1890  were  48,481,819  dollars,  and  expenditure  47,639,466  dollars. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  all  the  municipalities  for  1889  was  19,828,980 
dollars,  and  expenditure  19,218,593  dollars. 

Befenoe. 

The  army  comprises  11  generals,  238  field  officers,  and  880  subalterns,  with 
238  engineers,  789  artillery,  2,227  horse,  and  2,331  foot,  in  al]  5,585 
combatants.  The  militia  comprises  236,000  men,  between  17  and  45  yeaxs, 
and  68,000  reserve,  between  45  and  60  years. 

There  is  a  military  school,  with  125  cadets,  and  a  school  for  non-oom- 
missioned  officers.  The  naval  school  has  60  cadets,  and  the  school  of 
gunners  80. 

In  1891  the  navy  of  the  Republic  included  1  sea-going  armour-clad,  2 
coast-defence  armour-clads  (monitors),  2  deck-protected  cruisers,   7  gunboats, 
2  transports,  3  screw  and  4  paddle  despatch  rwats,   1  torpedo  school  ship,   4 
torpedo-boats,  4  spar  torpedo-boats,  and  one  sailing  corvette.      There  are  in 
all  about  58  guns.  iThe  sea-going  armour-clad  AlmiranU  Brown  is  of  4,200  tons 
displacement,    5,380    horse-power,    and    is    protected  by  9-inch  8teel-fi.e^ 
armour.     In  her  central  battery  she  carries  6  llj-ton  breech-loading  gons  of 
the  Armstrong  tyi>e,  and  has  2  other  guns  of  the  same  calibre,  mounted  at  the 
bow  and  stem  respectively.     She  is  also  equipped  with  Whitehead  torpedoes 
and  the  electric  light     Her  design  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whit^    now 
Assistant- Controller  and  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  H.M.  Navy,  and  sh« 
was  built  in  1880  by  Messrs.    Samuda.     The  navy  is  manned  by  1,530  oflBcera 
and  men,  of  whom  445  are  officers  and  849  marines. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1888.  in  the  14  nrovincea  a.v«r1    ! 
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Land  under  Cultivation — in  Hbctakes. 


ProTinces  and 
Territories 


I 


3 

OS 

O 


I 


I  I 


Buenos  Ajrres 
Cordoba 
Entre  Rios. 
Santa  Pe     . 
Jiyuy. 
Catamarca. 
San  Luis    . 
San  Juan    . 
Salta  . 
,  Mendosa 
Tucoman    . 
Corrientes  . 
LaRiqja     . 
Santiago 

Territories : 
Formosa 
Pampa 
Rio  Negro  . 
Hisiones 
Chzco 


TotAls 


76  2i 
►99  .' 
!08  ( 
K)l  4( 
!44 
!59 

m 

tl6|  ] 

191 

'95 
►21, 
100    I 

182 
«0 

127' 
t05| 


119 

152' 
194 
341 
.22! 
!4o 
t40| 
►76, 
1941 
!50, 
«0' 
lOOi 


163; 
3171 


82,909 

77,585 

6,307 

29,651 

2,893 

10,023 

5,989 

55,589 

14,202 

69,496 

2,783 

1,585 

4,697 

15,178 


17,630  I  40,033  i 
7,665        — 
2,242       4,159 
4,033  '  73,009 1 
499        — 

420  I      — 


705  I 

2,565  , 

10  ' 

1,864  I 


2,676  1 
764' 


1,747 

593  i 
509 

127  I 

24' 


2 
34 1 


7,119 
595 

6,740 
54 
209 

1,084 


—      !     —      I    4,949 


207 

368 

9 

5 

133 

3 

302, 
10,594  I 

2,018 ; 

2,926 


—I  - 


01  824,061  380,116    36,661  '117,237,  29,341  |  20,893 


121,572  2,362,9821 


The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  Republic 
in  1888  :— 


Provinces  and 
Territories 


Buenos  Ayros 
Cordoba 
Entre  Rios 
Santa  Fe 
Jujuy 
Catamarca  . 
San  Luis 
Salta. 
San  Juan 
Santiago 
La  Rioja 
Corrientes 
Tucuman 
Mendoza 

Territories  : 
Formosa 
Pampa 
Rio  Negro  . 
Misiones 
Chaco 


Number  of  Head 


Homed  CatUe 

9,602,274 

2,110,513 

4,120,068 

2,328,443 

89,855 

239,834 

478,904 

164,944 

54,539 

588,396 

160,169 

1,841,366 

198,835 

180,009 

14,403 
469,987 
77,434 
41,967 
17,551 


Horses 


Sheep 


1,855,426 

403,879 

719,510 

527,536 

22,896 

56,054 

113,554 

34,174 

25,848 

110,368 

24,998 

258,696 

42,939 

44,849 

691 

110,104 

16,620 

17,541 

1,597 


55,397,881 

2,355,030 

4,901,123 

2,977,382 

617,803 

152,438 

241,827 

164,414 

72,672 

781,951 

57,926 

611,085 

43,390 

122,298 

143 

1,670,393 

287,940 

4,218 

1,751 


Totals 


1 


Total  Value 


Dollars        I 

194,862,993  ! 

28,868,717 

54,308,444  i 

31,978,791 

2,008,422 

3,075,429 

6,060,212 

2,169,453 

846,182, 
7,939,830 
1,388,563 
21,480,785 
2,396,947 
2,343,329 

149,782 

8,084,291 

1,339,210 

565,325 

195,012 


22,779,491    I    4,387,280     ,  70,461,665  A370,061,717 
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Commeroe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  values  in  thousands  of 
dollars  (for  exports  in  1890,  gold  dollars)  of  the  imports  and 
exports  (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion)  for  each  of  the  five  years 
1886-90,  including  re-exports : — 


The  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  been  as 
follows  in  1886-90:  — 


Years 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1        1889 
1890 

Import 

Total 

Export 

Total 

Gold 

19,408,809 
9,808,939 
44,618,897 
11,576,906 
6,946,812 

Silver 

Gold 

SUver 

525,802 
405,202 
242,126 
616,705 
274,642 

1,226,853 
659,657 
196,253 
172,863 
204,439 

20,635,662 

9,748,596 

44,810,150 

11,749,759 

7,151,251 

7,882,816 
9,471,983 
8,492,374 
27,815,546 
5,009,858 

8,858,018 
9,877.185 
8,784,500 
28,431,»1 
6,28S,flOO 

The  foUowing  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export, 
with  their  value,  for  1889  and  1890  :— 


luiports 


I 


I  Paper  Dlrs. 

Textiles  and  apparel    32,229,422 

,  Food  subeUnces    .       18,860,904 

Iron  &  manufactures     24,727,1 13 


Paper  Dlrs. 
30,024,966 
16,411,458 
9,566,752 
1  o  TOft  «An 


Exports 


Animals  A  their 

produce 
Agricultural 


Gold  Dlrs.  I  Gold  Dim 

I 
89,282,715  |    61,S06,&9T 
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Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following  (in 
gold  dollars) : — 


Wool 


1889 
1890 


Dollars 
56,709,774 


Hides  and  Skins 


Dollars 
27,352,949 


35,521,681  I    20,097,656 


Wheat 

Dollars 
1,596,446 
9,836,824 


Maize 

Dollars 
12,977,721 
14,145,639 


The  quantities  were : 


Wool 


Hides 


Skins 


Wheat 


Maize 


1889 
1890 


Kilos  '      Number 

141,774,435  i  3,638,467 
118,406,604     4,647,085 


Kilos        I  Kilos  I  Kilos 

37,896,  lOOj    22,806,873     482,590,679 
29,542,450  327,894,151     707,281,955 


The  foreign  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1889  and  1890 
was  mainly  with  the  following  countries,  to  the  following  values: — 


Coantries 


Great  Britain 
France 
Germany    . 
Belgiom     . 
United  States 
Uruguay     . 
Italy  . 
Spain 
Brazil 

Paraguay    . 
ChUe. 


Imports  from 
1889  !  1800 


Export*  to 
1880  1890 


Paper  Dollars 

56,820,169 

30,237,407 

15,477,754 

13,958,247 

16,801,750 

7,206,315 

10,188,189 

4,565,470 

2,607,017 

1,377,543 

19,609 


Paper  Dollars 
57,816,510 
19,875,877 
12,801,472 
10,986,710 
9,301,541 
5,885,758 
8,663,027  i; 
4,302,284  l| 
8,854,566  |! 
1,724,050  , 
61,114  I 


Oold  Dollars    1 
14,931,394 
38,264,414 
17,120,472 
16,326,423  ' 
7,726,691 
5,393,960  I 
3,930,134  I 
3,332,115  ' 
7,522,835  ■ 
855.292  I 
2,504,727 


Gold  Dollars 

19,299,095 

26,683,318 

11,566,441 

12,003,086 

6,066,958 

5,506,675 

3,194,802 

2,083,817 

8,442,563 

336,566 

2,188,951 


The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Pepublic 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  t«,bular 
statement,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


Exports  to  Great 
I      Britain    . 

Imports  of  British 
t     produce  . 


f 


1890 


£,  4  £  £  I  £  I 

1,646,386   2,176,758   2,658,659  '  2,016,182  j  4,129,802  I 
5,190,577   6,229,666   7,656,708  'l0,681,879  i  8,416,112  ' 


The  staple  Argentine  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows  • — 
Tallow  and  stearine,  27,882Z.  in  1887,  105,744/.  in  1888,  165,035Z.  in  1889  • 
54,688/.  in  1890  ;  fresh  mutton,  10,000/.  in  1888,  442,597/.  in  1887 
625,548/.  in  1888,  750,310/.  in  1889,  822,486/.  m  1890,  skins,  mamly 
sheep,  129,877/.  in  1888,  125,242/.  in  1889,  127,366/.  in  1890 ;  bones 
40.031/.  ip  1889,  50,913/.  in  1890;  hides,   61,866/.  in  1888,  75,854/.  in  1889, 
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86,791/.  in  1890;  wool,  213,807/.  in  1886,  50,214/.  in  1888,  175,772/.  in 
1889,  69,813/.  in  1890  ;  wheat,  13,690/.  in  1889,  1,050,829/.  in  1890;  other 
sorts  of  grain,  372,158/.  in  1889,  1,531,917/.  in  1890.  The  importa  of 
British  produce  consist  chiefly  of  cottons,  1,591,002/.  in  1889,  977,891/.  in 
1890 ;  woollens,  842,059/.  in  1889,  441,859/.  in  1890 ;  iron,  2,752,955/.  in 
1889,  2,463,858/.  in  1890 ;  and  machinery,  1,020,513/.  in  1889,  1,000,612/. in 
1890. 

Of  the  total  imports  in   1890,   103,175,961  dols.,  and  of    the  exports 
57,742,342  dols.,  were  by  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
foreign  trade  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in  1888-90  : — 


Vessels 
entered 


1889       1890 


Tonnage  entered 
1S89  1890 


Sailing  vessels 
with  cargoes 

Sailing  vessels  in 
ballast 

Steamers  with 
cargoes 

Steamers  in  bal- 
!    last   . 

Total  . 


I 


7,641  6,070  1,642,868  1,238,066 

681  756  I      82,482        50,174 

8.761  3,966  '3,511,593  3,431,436 

2,472  8,081  [1,524,748  |l,621,279 


14,445    18,873  6,711,686  6,340.955    11,469  |    9,709  5,842,972  j5,506,4(» 


Vessels 
cleared 


1889 

1,665 
3,814 
3,003 


Tonnage  cleared 
1889  1890 


1,588  '    309,393  ,    402,675 
2,088  I    955,362      576,148 
.8,171  8,007,588  2,801,500 
2,987  I    2,862  .  1,570.679 1,726,146 


Of  the  total,  38  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  was  British,  and  about  30 
national,  P  French,  7  Italian,  and  6  German.  The  home  or  river  navigation 
in  1890  comprised  22,494  vessels  of  3,324,849  tons  entered,  and  24,029  of 
2,878,600  tons  cleared. 

Internal  ConununioationB. 

The  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1891  was  6,855  miles,  which 
connect  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic  with  the  capitad.  There  were  in 
addition  4, 840  miles  in  construction.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the 
lines  o\yen  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1890  was  346,493,054  dollars.  The  receipts 
for  1890  amounted  to  41,157,486  dollars,  and  the  expenses  28,310,000  dollars. 

In  1890  there  were  12,000  miles  of  Government  telegraph  lines  in  operation, 
besides  about  7,000  miles  belonging  to  ^)rivate  comi)anies.  The  total  length 
of  telegraph  wires  in  1888  was  28,550  miles.  The  number  of  telegraphic  de- 
spatches was  3,611,420  in  the  year  1889.  A  concession  was  granted  Nov.  1889 
to  lay  a  direct  cable  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Europe,  which  must  be  ready  within 
thirty  months. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1890  carried  60,844,963  letters,  860,716  posbd 
cards,  and  43,974, 107  newspapers,  &c.  There  are  946  offices  (post  and  telegraph). 

Honey  and  Credit. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1890  the  Government  was  authorised  to  issue  60  million 
dollars  of  Treasury  Bills,  with  force  of  legal  currency. 

The  new  Government,  which  was  inaugurated  on  August  6,  1890,  has, 
according  to  official  statement,  presented  to  (Congress  a  series  of  bills  introdac- 
ing  important  reforms  in  the  financial  policy  pursued  by  the  last  Government. 
One  of  these  bills  already  approved  declares  null  and  void  all  the  guanmtc«js 
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granted  for  the  construction  of  railways,  when  the  terms  of  the  contracts  have 
not  been  complied  with  by  concessionnaires. 

By  law  of  October  16,  1891,  the  old  National  Bank  was  placed  in  liquida- 
tion, and  a  new  bank,  called  'Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,'  was  created 
with  a  capital  of  fifty  million  dollars.  The  new  Banco  oe  la  Nacion  provides 
(December  1891)  for  a  new  issue  of  80,000,000  dollars  of  inconvertible  notes,  of 
which  45,000,000  dollars  go  to  the  new  bank,  5, 000, 000  dollars  to  the  National 
Mortgage  Bwik,  and  30,000,000  dollars  to  redeem  the  Patriotic  Loan  of  1891. 
The  events  of  July  1890,  which  caused  the  resignation  of  President  Juarez 
Celman  and  a  severe  crisis,  greatly  disturbed  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  during  last  year. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
British  equivalents,  are  as  follows : — 

Money. 
The  Silver  Peso/ucrUf  or  Silver  Dollar,  of  100  eetUesimos. — Average  rate 
of  exchange,  is.     The  forced  paper  currency  since  the  beginning  of  1885  has 
caused  a  great  depreciation,     in  1891,  100  dollars  gold  were  equal  to  about  370 
dollars  in  paper. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The    Quintal =   101*40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Arroba =     25-36    „  „ 

,,     Fanega =       14  imperial  bushel. 

Since  January  1,  1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  compulsory. 

Diplomatic  BepresentatiYes. 

1.  Of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Don  Luis  L. 
Dominguez,     Accredited  May  8,  1886. 

Secretary. — Florencio  L.  Dominguez. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
Dundee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow  (C.G.),  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  London  (C.G.),  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Newport,  Southampton  ;  Gibraltar,  Canada  (C.G.),  Sydney, 
Montreal. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Francis  J.  Pakenham.  Appointed  February 
1885. 

Secretary. — 

Consul. — Ronald  Bridgett. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Argentine  Bepnblio. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ceaso  municipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires.    2  ▼.    1887. 

Censo  de  la  provincia  de  Santa  F&    1887. 

Censo  de  la  proTincia  de  Buenos  Aires.    1881. 

Datos  trimeatrales  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  RepuUica  Argentina.  Afio  9*.  Buenos 
Aires,  1891. 

fistadistica  general  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  1890.  Buenos 
AlT«B,  1891. 

Informe  presentado  4  la  Oflcina  de  Estadistica  de  Buenos  Aires.    Buenos  Aires,  1801. 

Ligeroe  apuntes  sobre  el  dima  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  por  el  Director  de  la  ofldna 
meteoroli^gica  Ooalterio  G.  Davis.    Buenos  Aires,  1889. 

I4i  Beptiblica  Argentina  en  la  Exposicion  Universal  de  Paris,  1889. 
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Infonnes  del  Delegado  Ai^gentina.    2  vols.    Paris,  1890. 

InfoTme  sobre  el  estado  de  la  educacion  comun,  durante  el  Afio  de  1890.  By  Dr.  Benjamin 
Zorrilku    Baenos  Aires,  1891. 

Ley  de  educacion.    Buenos  Aires.    8  de  Julio  de  1884. 

Ley  de  inmigiacion  y  colonizadon  de  la  RepiUblica  Argentina  saneionada  por  elCongreso 
nacional  de  1876.    Buenos  Aires,  1882. 

Los  presupuestos,  los  recnrsos  y  las  leycs  de  iinpuestos  de  la  nacion,  las  14  provindu 
y  las  prineipales  muninipalidades.    Afto  de  1890.    Buonos  Aires,  1891. 

Boletiu  mensual  de  estadistioa  municipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires. 

Informo  sobre  douda  pUblica,  bancos,  tc.,  por  P.  Agote.    Aflo  v.    Buenos  Aires.  1801. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  del  Interior  de  la  Ropublica  Argentina,  presentada  al  Congrwo 
nacional  de  1891.    4.    Buenos  Aires,  1891. 

Memoria  presentada  por  el  Ministrode  Estado  en  el  departamentode  Hacienda  al  Congreso 
nacional  de  1891.    4.    Buenos  Aires,  1891. 

Registro  estadistioo  do  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.    Fol.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Map  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  With  a  short  description  of  the  country.  Published  by 
the  Argentine  Government  Information  Office. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  opening  the  Session  of  the  Ai^gentioe 
Congress,  Mav  1891.    Buenos  Ayres,  1891. 

Mission  of  Viscount  San  Januario  to  the  Republics  of  South  America,  1878  and  1S79. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Argentine  Government    Buenos  Ayres,  1881. 

Report  by  Mr.  Egerton  on  the  Products  and  Industries  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
•  Reports  ftt>m  H.M.  s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,'  1882. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jenner  for  1887  on  the  Financial  Ck>ndition  of  the  Ai<gontine  RepnbUc, 
and  remarks  on  the  President's  Message  in  No.  889  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,' 
1888. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jenner  on  the  Trade  and  General  Condition  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
No.  572,  and  on  the  Finances  of  the  Republic  in  No.  554  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consnkr 
Reports,'  1889. 

Report  on  Emigration  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  No.  172  of  *  Reports  on  Sul^ectsof 
General  Interest'    London,  1890. 

Report  for  1889-90  on  the  Agricultural  Condition  of  the  Aiijentine  Republic  in  No.  «0 
of '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Rei>ort«.'    London,  1890. 

The  Argentine  Republic  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.  By  Francis  Latzina,  Chief  of  the 
Argentine  National  Statistical  Bureau.    Buenos  Ayres,  188.S. 

The  Treaty  of  the  Boundaries  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  that  of  ChilL 
London,  1881. 

Trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  Great  Britain ;  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  189a" 
Imp.  4.    Tx>ndon,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AreoB  ^Santiago),  La  Plata.    Etude  historiqne.    Paris,  1805. 

Batet  (H.  W.),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Beek-Bemard  (Charles),  La  R^pnblique  Argentine.     Berne,  1872. 

Child  (Theodore),  The  Spanish  American  Republics.    London,  1891. 

Crawford  (A.),  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.    London,  1884. 

Dinreaux  (Emile),  Buenos  Aires,  la  Pampa  et  la  Patagonie.    Paris,  1878. 

Domtnqur*  (L.  L.X  Historia  Argentina.    4th  edit.    Buenos  Ayres,  1870. 

Guilaine  (Louis),  La  Republique  Argentine  physique  et  6conoroiqu€.     Paris. 

HadAeldJyfniiam).  Brazil  and  t-he  River  Ph&te,  1870-76.     London,  1877. 

Jordan  (Wm.  Leighton),  The  Argentine  Republic :  a  descriptive  and  historical  sketch. 
Edinburgh,  1878. 

Latham  (WilfHd),  The  States  of  the  River  Plate,  their  Industries  and  Commerce,  2nd  ed. 
London,  1868. 

Martineg  (Alberto  B.),  El  Presupuesto  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Mitre  (Bartolom^),  Historia  de  Belgrano.    4th  ed.     Buenos  Ayres,  1887. 

Mou$$y  (M.  de),  Descripcion  g6ographique  et  statistiqne  de  la  ConfMdration  Argentine. 
3  vols,  and  atlas.    Paris,  1861. 

Mulhall  (M.  G.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    London,  1885. 

MulhaU  (Mrs.  M.  G.),  Between  the  Amazon  and  the  Andes.     London,  1884. 

NappCR.),  The  Argentine  Republic    Buenos  Ajres,  1876. 

Paz  (Ez.  N-X  and  Mendon^a  (Manuel),  Compte-Rendn  de  I'Exposition  oontinentale  de  la 
R^pnblique  Argentine.    Buenos  Ayres,  1882. 

Paz  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Geografia  Argentina.    Buenos  Ayres,  1885. 

Rumbold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.     London,  1888. 

Sarmiento  (Domingo  Faustino),  Life  in  the  Ai>i;entine  Republic  in  the  Da3rs  of  tbe 
Tyrants.    Translated  by  Mrs.  H.  Mann.    8.    London,  1868. 

Turner  (T.  A.),  Argentina  and  the  Argentines.    London,  1892. 

Vincent  (F.),  Round  and  About  South  America.    New  York,  1890. 

fSfbalios  (E  S.X  Descripcion  amena  de  la  Reptkblica  Argentina.    2  v. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNQARY. 

(Oestehbkichisch-Ungarische  Monarchib.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Franz  Josef  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary ; 
bom  August  18,  1830 ;  the  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  second 
son  of  the  late  Emperor  Franz  I.  of  Austria,  and  of  Archduchess 
Sophie,  Princess  of  Bavaria.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria 
after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  crown  by  his  father,  December  2,  1848  ;  crowned  King 
of  Hungary,  and  took  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian  Constitution, 
June  8,  1867.  Married  April  24,  1854,  to  Empress  Elisctbeth, 
bom  December  24,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria, 

Heir  Presumptive. — Archduke  Karl  Ludwig.  See  below. 

Children  of  tJie  Emperor. 

I.  Archduchess  Gisela,  born  July  12,  1856  ;  married  April 
2U,  1873,  to  Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Luitpold  of 
Bavaria,  bom  February  9,  1846. 

n.  Archduchess  i/orta  Valeria^  born  April  22, 1868  ;  married, 
July  31,  1890,  to  Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria-Tuscany ; 
widow,  January  17,  1892. 

Grandchild  of  tlt/e  Emperor. 
Archduchess  Eliaahethy  bom  September  2,  1883,  only  child  of 
tiie  late  Archduke  Rvdolph,  Crown  Prince,  and  Princess  Stephanie, 
•econd  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium. 

Brothers  of  the  Emperor. 
L  Archduke  Ka/rl  Ludvyig,  cavalry  general  in  the  imperial 
«my ;  bom  July  30,   1833;  married  (1)  November  4,  1856,  to 
rincees  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Kincr  Johann  of  Saxony  ; 
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born  May  13, 1870.  5.  Maria,  born  July  31,  1876.    6.  Elisabeth, 
born  July  7,  1878. 

II.  Archduke  Lvdwig  Victor,  field-marshal-lieutenant  in  the 
imperial  army ;  born  May  15, 1842. 

The  imperial  family  of  Austria  descend  from  Rudolf  vou  Habsburg,  a 
German  count,  bom  1218,  who  was  elected  Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  1276.  The  male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor  Karl  VI.,  whose  only 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  gave  her  hand  (1736)  to  Duke  Franz  of  Lorraine  and 
Tuscany,  afterwards  Kaiser  Franz  I.  of  Germany,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
who  thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of  Habsbui^-Lorraine. 
Maria  Theresa  was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by  her  son  Joseph  II.,  who,  dying  in 
1790,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Leopold  II.,  at  whose  death,  in  1792,  his 
son  Franz  I.  ascended  the  throne,  who  reigned  till  1835,  and,  having  been 
married  four  times,  left  a  lai^  family,  the  members  of  which  and  tiieir 
descendants  form  the  present  Imperial  House.  Franz  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  or  *  Kaiser,*  of  Austria,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  Napoleon  to  renounce  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  for  more 
than  five  centuries  in  the  Habsburg  family.  The  assumption  of  die  title  of 
Emperor  of  Austria  took  place  on  August  1,  1804.  Franz  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (V.  as  King  of  Hungary),  on  whose 
abdication,  Dec  2,  1848,  the  crown  fell  to  his  nephew  the  present  Emperor- 
KiM  Franz  Josef  I. 

The  present  Emperor- Bang  has  a  civil  list  of  9,300,000  florins  :  one  moiety 
of  this  sum,  4,650,000  florins,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  Hungary,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  (for  the  firet  centuries  not  complete)  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria  (Dukes  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1526  also  Kines  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria),  from  the  date  ofthe 
feoffment  of  Dukes  Albert  I.  and  his  brother  Rudolf  II.  with  the  Duchy 
of  Austria  by  his  father,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Rudolf  of  Habsbuig,  founder 
of  the  dynas^  :— 

ffousc  of  ffahsburg. 

Albert  1 1282  i 

•Rudolf  II 1282   I 

•Rudolf  III 1293 

Friedrich  (III.  of  Germany) .     1307   i 

•Leopold  1 1314   , 

•Albert  II 1314  | 

•Rudolf  IV 1358   I 

•Albert  III 1866   ' 

•Albert  IV 1395   I 

Albert  V.  (Albert  II.  of  Ger-  ; 

many,  King  of  Hungary  and 
of  Bohemia)  .         .     1404   I 


Maximilian  II.     . 

.     1664 

Rudolf  V.  (Rudolf  n. 

of  Ger- 

many) 

.     1576 

Matthias      . 

.     1611 

Ferdinand  II. 

.     1619 

Ferdinand  III.     . 

.     16S7 

Leopold  I.    . 

.     16S7 

Joseph  I. 

.    i7oe 

Kari  IL  (VI.  of  Germany)     .     I711j 

^Maria  Theresa 

.     1740 
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Constitution  and  Gh>Yemment 

WHOLE  MONARCHY, 

Since  1867  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy  have  been  united  as 
two  States,  politically,  under  the  same  dynasty,  and  having  cer- 
tain interests  defined  as  common ;  but  otherwise  each  has  its  own 
constitution,  which  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  are : — 
(1)  Foreign  affairs;  (2)  military  and  naval  affaii's,  but  ex- 
cluding legislation  concerning  the  army  ;  (3)  Finance.  Certain 
other  affairs  are  treated  on  similar  principles  :  (1)  Commercial 
affairs;  (2)  indirect  taxation;  (3)  the  coinage;  (4)  railways 
which  concern  the  interests  of  both  ;  (5)  defence. 

Transylvania  has  entered  into  legislative  and  administrative 
union  with  Hungary.  Croatia-Slavonia  possesses  an  autonomy 
as  regards  the  intcnnial  administration  of  religion,  instruction, 
justice  and  police. 

The  common  head  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  the 
Emperor  (Kaiser)  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  The  crown 
is  hereditary  in  the  Habsburg-Lothringen  dynasty,  passing  by 
right  of  primogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to  males  and  (on 
failing  of  males)  to  females.  The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  He  is  styled  '  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  *  having  a  threefold  title,'  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  <fec.,  and  King  of  Hungary.' 

The  monarch  exercises  his  legislative  authority  only  with  the 
co-operation  and  consent  of  the  representative  bodies,  i.e.  the 
Reichsrath,  Beichstag,  and  the  provincial  Parliaments  (Land- 
tage).  Legislation  in  affairs  common  to  the  Reichsrath  and 
Reichstag  is  accomplished  by  means  of  Delegations  (Delegationen). 
Of  these  there  are  two,  each  consisting  of  60  members,  of  whom 
20  are  from  each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the  Austrian  Herren- 
haus  and  the  Hungarian  Magnatentaf el),  and  40  from  each  of  the 
Lower  Houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeordnetenhaus  and  the  Hun- 
garian Bepraesentantentafel).  The  members  are  appointed  for 
one  year.  The  Delegations  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
Emperor,  alternately  at  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Their  decisions 
are  communicated  reciprocally  in  writing ;  and  if,  after  three  such 
interchanges,  they  do  not  agree,  then  the  120  delegates  meet 
together,  and,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter  by  vote. 
The  common  Ministry  is  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  and 
Ministers  may  be  impeached  by  them.  Subject  to  the  Delegations 
are  the  three  executive  departments  for  <;ommon  affairs.  These 
are: — 
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1.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflaiis  and  of  the  Imi)erial  House  for  the 
Whole  Monarchy. — Count  G.  Kdlnoky  cU  Kdrdspatakf  Privy  Councillor;  horn 
at  Letowitz,  in  Moravia,  December  29,  1832 ;  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
1854 ;  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Berlin  1857,  and  at  London  1860-70 ; 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersbuig  1880-81.  Appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  for  the  Whole  Monarchy  November  21, 
1881. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  War  for  the  WTiole  Monarchy. — Field-Marshal  Baron 
Ferdinand  Baxter ^  Privy  Councillor ;  bom  at  Lembei*g,  1823  ;  entered  the 
army  1841  ;  appointed  Minister  of  War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy  March 
16,  1888. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. — ^Benjamiu  de  Kdllay, 
Privy  Councillor,  bom  December  22,  1839.  Ai)pointed  Minister  of  Finance 
for  the  Whole  Monarchy  June  4,  1882. 

The  above  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official 
functions  to  the  Delegations. 


AUSTRIA  PROPER. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  [wlitical  i-epresentatiou  is  two-fold — (1)  for  all  the  Austrian  pix)vince« 
(Reichsrath) ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (Landtage). 

The  Reichsrath,  or  Parliament  of  the  western  part  of  the  Monarchy, 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus) 
is  formed,  1st,  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  famuy  who  are  of  age,  19  in 
number  in  1892  ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  nobles — 68  in  the  present  l£ichsiath 
— possessing  laige  landed  property,  in  whose  families  oy  nomination  of 
the  Emperor  the  dignity  is  hereditary ;  3rd,  of  the  archbishops,  ten  in 
number,  and  bishops,  seven  in  number,  who  are  of  princely  title  inherent 
to  their  episcopal  seat ;  and  4th,  of  anv  other  life-members  nominated  by 
the  Emperor,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  who 
have  rendered  signal  services  to  Church  or  State — 126  in  1892.  The  Lower 
House  (Abgeordnetenhaus)  consists  at  present,  under  a  law  passed  April  2, 
1878,  of  353  members,  elected,  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  by  the 
vote  of  all  citizens  who  are  24  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  a  small  property 
or  particular  individual  aualil^cation ;  of  these,  85  represent  the  landed 
proprietors,  118  represent  the  towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce, 
129  the  rural  districts.  The  constituencies  which  under  that  law  elect  the 
representatives  for  the  Austrian  Lower  House  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
These  are,  first,  the  mral  districts,  where  the  peasantry  and  small  landholders 
are  the  electors ;  they  choose  a  voter  for  every  500  inhabitants,  these  voters 
electing  the  representatives  ;  secondly,  the  towns  ;  thirdly,  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  tiie  cities  and  laige  towns ;  and  fourthly,  the  laige  landed 
proprietors,  payers  of  from  50  to  250  florins  taxes,  according  to  the  provinces 
in  which  their  estates  are  situated.  In  this  last  class  females  in  i^ossession 
of  their  own  property  are  entitled  to  vot«.  Under  a  law  ^tassed  in  1882,  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  all  male  ^)ersons  in  towns  and  mral  districts  paying 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  5  flonns  per  annum  ;  but  there  are  voters  who 
pay  less  taxes  and  some  who  pay  none  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  must  have  a 
wirticular  individual  quali6cation.  Bohemia  sends  92  representatives  to  the 
Reichsrath,  being  1  representative  to  63,512  inhabitants  ;  Galicia  68,  or  1  to 
104,884  inhabitants  ;  Lower  Austria  37,  or  1  to  71,940  inhabitants  ;  Moravi« 
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86,  or  1  to  63,246  inhabitante ;  Styria  23,  or  1  to  65,769  ;  Tyrol  18,  and 
Upper  Austria  17,  being  1  to  46,149  and  46,624  ;  Ck)astland  12,  or  1  to 
57,948 ;  Krain  (Carniola)  10,  or  1  to  49,896 ;  ScWesien  (Silesia)  10,  or  1  to 
60,565  ;  Kamthen  (Carinthia)  9,  or  1  to  40,112  ;  Bukowina  9,  or  1  to  71,843  ; 
Dalmatia  9,  or  1  to  58,603  inhabitants.  The  smallest  number  of  representa- 
tives is  from  Vorarlbisi^,  which  sends  3,  or  1  to  38,691  inhabitants.  The 
most  hij^hly  represented  province  is  Salzbura,  which  sends  6  members,  or  1  to 
34,702  inhabitants.  The  duration  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  is 
for  the  tenn  of  six  years.  In  case  of  dissolution  new  elections  must  take 
place  within  six  months.  The  Emperor  nominates  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  while  those  of  the  Lower 
House  are  elected  by  the  members.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the 
State  to  assemble  the  Reichsrath  annually.  The  rights  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  diploma  of  Oct  20,1860,  and  the  '  Patent '  of  Feb.  26,  1861,  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  Reichsrath,  are  as  follows : — 1st,  Consent  to  all  laws 
relating  to  military  duty ;  2nd,  Co-operation  in  the  legislation  on  trade  and 
commerce,  customs,  banking,  posting,  telegraph,  and  railway  matters ;  3rd, 
ExamincUion  of  the  estimates  of  the  mcome  and  expenditure  of  the  State  ;  of 
the  bills  on  taxation,  public  loans,  and  conversion  of  the  funds ;  and  general 
control  of  the  public  debt  At  present  tihe  rights  of  the  Reichsrath  are  fixed 
by  the  law  of  December  21,  1867.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed  by  the 
Reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  Chambers  is  required,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  head  of  the  State.  The  members  of  both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
House  have  the  right  to  propose  new  laws  on  subjects  within  the  competence 
of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  executive  of  Austria  Proper  consists  of  the  following  eight  depart- 
ments : — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Count  Edward  Taaffey  Privy  Councillor. 
Appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  President  of  the  Austrian  Council  of 
Ministers,  August  19,  1879. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Dr. 
Paul  Gautsch  Baron  von  Frankenikurnj  Privy  Coimcillor.  Appointed  Novem- 
ber 6,  1885. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Privy  Councillor,  Dr.  E.  Steinbach,.  Ap- 
pointed Februaiy  2,  1891. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture. — Count  Julius  FaVcenhayn,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor.    Appointed  August  19,  1879. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy. — Privy  Councillor, 
Marquis  von  Bacquehem.     Appointed  July  28,  1886. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Landesvertheidigung). — Field- 
marshal,  Privy  Councillor  Count  Zeno  txm  WeUersheimh.  Appointed  June 
25,  1880. 

7. — Ministry  of  Justice. — Count  Friedrich  von  Schoenbom.  Appointed 
October  13,  1888. 

Besides  the  seven  Ministers,  heads  of  departments,  there  are  three 
'Ministers  without  portfolio,'  Baron  von  Prazak  (appointed  October  11,  1888), 
RUler  vrni  ZalesJci  (October  11,  1888),  and  Count  Dr.  Gandolf  Khuenbtirg 
(appointed  December  23, 1891),  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet, 
bat  not  exercising  special  functions. 

The  responsibility  of  Ministers  for  acts  committed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  functions  was  established  by  a  bill  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Emperor  on  July  25,  1867. 
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n.  Peovinoial  Government. 

The  Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  matters  not  expressly 
reserved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local  representative 
bodies,  and  the  regulation  of  affairs  affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  charitable  institutions  and  public  works. 
In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  they  have  the  regulation  of  the  defence  of  the 
province,  and  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  local  militia  (LandeschiitzeD) 
Deyond  the  province.  Each  Provincial  Diet  consists  of  one  assembly,  com- 
posed (1)  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental 
Greek  Churches ;  (2)  the  rectors  of  Universities ;  (3)  the  representatives  of 
great  estates,  elected  by  all  landowners  paying  land  taxes  of  not  less  than 
50,  100,  200,  or  250  florins,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates 
are  situated ;  (4)  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who 
possess  municipal  rights  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation  ;  (5)  the 
representatives  of  boards  of  commerce  or  trade  guilds,  chosen  by  the  respectiTe 
members  ;  (6)  representatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  by  deputies 
called  *  Wahlmiinner, '  returned  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay  a  small  amount  of 
direct  taxation. 

The  strength  of  the  sixteen  separate  Diets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 

No.  of 

Members 

68 

21 

242 

100 

31 

151 

31 

48 


No.  of 

Members 

72 

Tyrol. 

50 

Vorarlbei^ 

26 

Bohemia 

63 

Moravia 

87 

Silesia 

87 

Galicia 

22 

Bukowina 

33 

Dalmatia 

Lower  Austria 

Upper  Austria 

Salzburg 

Steiennark  (Styria) 

Carinthia 

Camiola 

Gorz  and  Gradiska 

Istria   ... 

The  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Diets  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  Diets 
are  summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  is  an  executive  body  composed  of  the  president  of 
the  Diet  and  other  members  elected. 


III.  Local  Government. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  deliberate  and  decide,  and  a  committee  to 
administer  all  its  affairs.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  three 
(in  Galicia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  are  eligible  if  of  age.  In  the 
towns  with  special  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  place  of  the  communal 
committee 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Styria  (Steiennark),  Bohemia,  and 
Galicia,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Provincial  Diets.  They 
deliberate  and  decide  on  all  affairs  affecting  the  interests  of  the  district 
(Bezirk).  They  consist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2)  of  the 
most  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (3)  of  the  towns  and  markets,  (4) 
of  the  rural  communes  (Land^jemeinden).  Members  are  elected  for  three  years, 
in  Galicia  for  six.  A  committee  of  this  body  (called  the  Bezirks-ausschuss) 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  district. 
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HUNGARY, 
I.  Central  and  Provincial  Govbrnment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  Transylvania, 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  first  charter  or 
constitutional  code  is  the  *  Bulla  Aurea '  of  King  Andrew  II.,  granted  in 
1222,  which  defined  the  form  of  government  as  an  aristocratic  monarchy. 
The  Hungarian  Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  and  partially 
disregarded,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849,  it  was  decreed  to 
be  forfeited  by  the  nation.  This  decree  was  rep^ed  in  1860  ;  and  the  present 
sovereign,  on  June  8,  1867,  swore  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  Reichstag  (Orsz^ggyiiles)  has  legislative  authority  for  Hun- 
gary, and  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  matters  which  concern  .these  provinces 
m  common  with  Hungary.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  House  (Magnatentafel) 
and  a  Lower  House  (Repraesentanteutafel). 

The  House  of  Magnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1885,  now  includes 
all  hereditary  peers  who  pay  3,000  fl.  ayearUndtaz  ;  40  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  diniitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  ;  11  ecclesi- 
astical and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Confessions ;  82  life  peers 
appointed  by  the  Crown  (a  first  batch  of  50  was  elected  once  for  all  by  the 
House  itself) ;  17  members  ex  officio,  being  State  diniitaries  and  high  judges  ; 
3  delegates  of  Croatia-Slavonia  ;  and  lastly,  the  archdukes  who  have  attained 
their  majority.  In  the  session  of  1889-90  the  number  of  archdukes  was  20, 
and  there  were  286  hereditary  peers  holding  the  property  qualification. 

The  Lower  House  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Hungary  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens,  of  20 
years  of  age,  who  pay  a  small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land,  or  on  an 
income  varying  with  occupation  ;  but  in  all  cases  very  low.  Certain  large 
classes — professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others — are  entitled  to  vote  with- 
out other  qualifications.  The  number  of  the  electorate,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  was  821,241,  or  1  in  18  of  the  population.     New  elections  must  take 

?lace  eveiT  five  years.  By  the  electoral  law  in  force  in  the  session  of  1889,  the 
louse  of  Representatives  consisted  of  453  members,  of  whom  413  were  depu- 
ties of  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  and  40  delegates  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

The  Reichstag  is  summoned  annually  by  the  King  at  Budapest.  The 
language  of  the  Reichstag  is  Hungarian  ;  but  the  representatives  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  may  speak  their  own  language. 

The  executive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  responsible  ministry,  consisting 
(January  1892)  of  a  president  and  nine  departments,  namely  : — 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council — Coimt  Julius  Szdpdry  ;  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  March  7,  1890 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle;  appointed  April 
9,  1889. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honved). — Baron  Geza  Fej^rodry ; 
appointed  October  28,  1884. 

3.  The  Ministry  near  the  King's  person  {ad  lotus).  — Ladislaus  de  Szdgyiny- 
marieh  ;  appointed  December  1890. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Count  Szdpdry  ;  appointed  April  1890. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worship. — Count  Albin 
Osdky  ;  appointed  September  1888. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Desiderius  de  Szildgyi  ;  apj>ointed  April  9, 
1889. 
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7.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. — Gabriel  Von  Baross ;  ap- 
pointed December  21,  1886. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Count  Andreas  BethUn  ;  appointed  April 
1890. 

9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — ErMrich  de  Josipovich ;  ap. 
pointed  August  28,  1889. 

The  Croatian-Slavonian  Provincial  Diet,  meeting  annually  at  Agram 
(Landtag),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  21  town 
districts  and  69  rural  district8,and  of  members  (not  more  than  one-third)  with 
ViriUtimmen  The  electors  must  have  a  low  property  qualification,  be  of 
certain  professions,  or  pay  a  small  tax.  Members  with  VirilMimmen  aw 
certain  ecclesiastical  and  political  dignitaries,  and  the  members  of  certain  noUe 
families  (Magnaten)  possessing  the  right  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination. 
They  must  pay  at  least  1,000  fl.  of  land  or  property  tax. 

II.  Local  Goybbnmbnt. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  (Gemeinde), 
which  are  large  or  smaU,  or  may^  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates,  and 
municipalities  (Munizipien),  which  are  regarded  as  communes  of  a  higher  order. 
The  communal  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  inhabitant  over  twenty 
vears  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  The  representative 
body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  half  of  persons 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  consists  of  members  appointed,  in 
the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  communes  for  three  years,  with  officials 
appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  towns  invested  with  similar  rights  are 
inaependent  municipalities.  Each  has  its  council  constituted  similarly  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  communes  ;  but  members  are  elected  for  ten  years. 
All  electors  for  the  Reichstag  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  Budapest  they  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official  body  of 
the  municipality,  who  sit  and  vote  with  the  council  (Ausschuss). 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly(Komitats-SknptschiDa) 
similar  to  the  Hungarian  local  representative  bodies.  The  electoral  qualifica- 
tion is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet  (Landtag).  The  municipalities  within  the 
county  (except  Agram  and  Essek)  send  delegates,  and  the  higher  county 
officials  also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  communes  the  representative  body  is 
the  coimcil,  elected  for  three  years  ;  in  the  towns  for  four  years.  In  the 
former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  in  the  latter,  of  the 
municipal  council. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Froorbss  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Austrian  dominions — exclusive  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  have  been  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Austria-Hungary  since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
formally  incorporated  with  it — have  an  area  of  622,310  square 
kilometres,  or  240,942  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
at  the  census  of  December  31,  1890,  of  41,231,342,  or  171  per 
square  mile. 
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The  following  is  the  civil  population  of   AastriarHungary  at 
the  three  last  censuses  : — 


I 


Austria 
1869 
1880 
1890 

Hungary  1 
1869 
1880 
1890 


Population 


20,217,531 
21,981,821 
23,895,624 


15,417,327 
15,642,102 
17,335,929 


Absolute  iucrease 


1,998,031 
1,744,290 
1,913,803 


Yearly  increase 
per  cent* 


0-86 
0-76 
0-76 


1,648,814 

224,775 

1,693,827 


0-91 
013 
108 


1  Including  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  and  total  number  of  in- 
habitants (civil  and  military),  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Monarchy,  after  the  returns  of  the  censuses  of  December  31, 
1880  and  1890  :— 


Area: 

Population,  Dec  31, 1890 

Popula- 

Provinces 

English 
square 

Dec  81, 
1880 

tion  per 
sq.  mile, 

mUes 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1890 

Auttria  Proper  : 

Lower  Austiia    . 

7,654 

2,330,621 

1,307,913 

1,853,886 

99 

347 

Upper  Austria   . 

4,631 

759,620 

388,762 

397,069 

131 

169 

SalBbai^     . 

2,767 

163,670 

85,948 

87,562 

ilO 

62 

Styria.        .        .        . 

8,670 

1,213,597 

635,967 

646,741 

08 

148 

Carinthia    . 

4,005 

348,730 

176,473 

184,535 

108 

91 

Camiola      . 

3,856 

481,243 

238,011 

260,947 

168 

129 

Coast  land  . 

8,084 

647,934 

851,844 

348,540 

:84 

228 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

11,324 

912,549 

454,769 

474,000 

69 

82 

Bohemia     . 

20,060 

5,660,819 

2,821,989 

3,021,105 

194 

291 

Moravia 

8,583 

2,153,407 

1,087,340 

1,189,530 

170 

264 

SUesia 

1,087 

565,475 

288,908 

316,741 

49 

305 

QaUcia 

30,307 

5,968,907 

3,260,433 

3,347,383 

116 

218 

Bukowina  . 

4,035 

571,671 

324,469 

322,122 

91 

160 

Dalmatia     . 

4,940 

476,101 
22,144,244 

13,812,446 

266,808 
11,680,129 

261,123 

,  26 

106 

Total,  Austria 

115,903 

12,206,284 

23,895,413 
15,122,514 

206 

Kingdom  of  Hungarjf : 
Hungary     (including 
Transylvania)   . 

108,258 

189 

Croatia  and  Slavonia . 

16,773 

1,905,295 

2,184,414 

130 

Town  of  Fiume  . 

8 
125,039 

21,634 
15,739,375 

29,001 

3,625 

Total,  Uungar}' 

17,385,929 

139 

Total,       Austria. 



240,942 

37,883,619 

41,231,342 

171 

w~ 
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To  this  should  be  added  military  population,  113,776. 
The  ethnical  elements  of  the  population  are  as  follow  (1890 
for  Austria  and  1880  for  Hungary)  on  the  basis  of  language  : — 


German 

Bohemian, 
Moravian  & 
Slovak     . 

Polish 

Ruthenian . 

Slovene 


8,462,372 


5,473,203 
3,721,106 
3,107,218  ' 
1,176,535  I 


Hungary 
1880 


1,972,115 


1,892,806  , 

860,061 
86,401 


Austiia 
1890 


Htmgary 
1880 


Servian  and 
Croatian  . 
Latin 

Roumanian 
Magyar 
Gipsies 
Otners 


644,769  I 
674,701 
209,026  I 
8,189  ' 


2,359,708 

2,423,387 

6,478,711 

82,256 

83,940 


There  were  155,471  foreign  residents  in  Austria  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1880,  of  whom  93,472  were  Germans,  40,152 
Italians,  11,654  Russians,  2,347  Turks,  2,287  Swiss,  1,947  British, 
977  Greeks,  1 ,206  Americans.  These  are  exclusive  of  Hungarians, 
of  whom  there  were  183,422. 


Profession,  Occupation,  &o.,  accokdino  to  the  Census  of  1880, 


Hungtay 


Austria 

Profe««ion,  &c 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Ecclesiastics 

80,469 

9,812 

40,271 

Government  officials     . 

45,686 

501 

46,190 

Active  military 

162,423 

— 

162,423 

Teachers 

41,120 

14,809 

55,929 

Professors,  authors,  art- 

ists, Ac.       . 

352,509 

22,089 

72,098 

Lower  Government  ser- 

vants,  gendarmerie,  Ac. 

52,437 

888 

52,825 

Agriculture,  forestry,  sea 

fisheries       . 

3,482,272 

2,728,974 

6,161,246 

Mining  and  smelting      . 

108,221 

9,649 

117,870 

Males    j  Females  I     Tot«d 


15,664 1  1,194  ld,65S 

80,981  I  210  ,  »1,141  \ 

96,366  ,  •  —  9e,d«« 

26,361  '  5,971  3S,S2S 


35,810  9,165  I 

jl      83,812  937 


6,161,246    3,547,206  I    973,465  |  4,S20.<C7I 
""  o^A  I,      25,546  I  445  96^««\  \ 
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proprietors  and  25,732  miners ;  380,786  engaged  in  manufactures, 
with  385,630  workers ;  97,300  engaged  in  trade,  with  79,995 
assistants. 

PracticaUy  belonging  to  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy,  though  not 
incorporated  with  it  by  any  treaty,  is  the  small  principality  of  Liechtenstein, 
endofled  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  with  an  area  of  70 
English  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1886  of  9,693  (4,897  males  and  4,696 
females),  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principality  yay 
no  taxes,  nor  are  they  liable  to  military  service.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
35,000  Austrian  florins. 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 

I.  Births,  DeaihSy  Marriages, 

The  following  table  exhibits,  for  the  civil  population,  the 
number  of  births,  deaths,  and  maniages,  with  the  surplus  of  births, 
in  both  Austria  Proper  and  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  for 
a  quinquennial  period,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  : — 

AiLstria  Proper. 

^-        b'i^SL     |8«UU,miI»;jfi^-        Marriages  Deaths  i       {  ^^^3^11.  J 


1886  I  901,008  '  24,940  133,643  180,191  678,458  197.605 

1887  915,555  '  26,077  .  136,298  182,088  672,302  217,176  | 

1888  915,702  '  25,801  I  135,761  185,991  686,573  203,328  ' 

1889  924,690  26,340  '  187,583  177,771  620,447  277,903  , 

1890  894,356  25,421  |  128,702  178,906  696,342  171,593  i 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  varies  from  44  per  cent,  in  Carinthia, 
27  in  Salzburg,  26  in  Lower  Austria,  25  in  Styria,  19  in  Upper 
Austria,  to  3^  per  cent,  in  Dalmatia. 


Year       ^jj^       StUlbom  !      3«  MarriageH      '      Deatlis  i  Births  over 

I  I  neatus 


I  1885  '  750,450  13,092  I  61,030  165,299  I  536,496  200,852      ' 

'  1886  773,508  13,643  62,445  160,793  i  540,371  219,494       , 

1  1887  758,231  13,151  Ql,819  151,511  '  568,533  175,947      \ 

'  1888  759,662  [  14,026  ,  61,911  158,881  544,478  215,184 

I  1889  767,884  '  12,904  |  61,468  140,524  j  512,852  255,032 

The  percentage  of  stillborn  to  total  births  in  Hungary  is  about 
1*7.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole — con- 
siderably less  than  in  Austria. 

1  Exdnding  stillbom.  s  Including  Croatia-S  avonia  and  Fiame. 
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Emigration. 
The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary 
for  five  years  : — 

Year 

Total  Emigrants 

To  N.  America 



25,637 
40,116 
39,087 
41,665 
26,424 

To  Aiigentine         1 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

34,511 
45,808 
44,394 
48,567 
55,794 

1,982 

1,015              i 

2,498 

2,333 

4,225              1 

According  to  United  States  statistics  in  1887,  24,786 
Austrians  and  14,301  Hungarians  arrived  there;  in  1888  the 
numbers  were  Austrians  28,809,  Hungarians  12,856;  in  1889, 
26,424  Austrians  and  15,746  Hungarians. 

III.  Pkincipal  Towns. 


The  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal 

towns  on 

December  31,  1890:- 

- 

AUSTKIA  : — 

Briinn 

95,342 

Piyemysl 

35.619 

Vienna     .     1,364,548 

,     Krakau 

76,025 

Reichenberg       31,038 

Plague      .        184,109 

Czernowitz 

67,403 

Laibach 

30,691 

Trieste      .        158,344 

Pilsen 

60,693 

Eolomea 

80,160 

Lemberg  .        128,419 

Linz  . 

47,660 

Budweis 

28,730 

Gratz                 118,540 

Pola  . 

89,273 

Salzburg 

27,741 

Hungary :— 

Budapest 

506,384 

Klausenborg 

82,729 

Szegedin 

87,210 

Mak<5  . 

32,725 

Maria-Theresiopol 

72,683 

B^k^-Csaba 

32,244 

Debreczin     . 

66,996 

Szertes 

80.758 

H6d-Mezo-Vasdrhely 

65,483 

Kronstadt     . 

30,724 

Ptessburg     . 

52,444 

Miskolcz 

30,444 

Kecskemet    . 

48,234 

Felegybaza  . 
Kaschau 

30,406 

Arad    .... 

41,945 

29,196 

Temesvar     . 

39,850 

Fiume  . 

29,001 

38,219 

Tamopol 

26,097 

Agram 

37,869 

Wiener-Neustadt 

26,324 

Fiinfkirchen 

33,780 

Anssig 

24,083 

Beligion. 

In  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  bodies  is 
regulated  by  the  statutes  of  December  21,  1867,  and  of  May  25, 
1868.  In  these  the  leading  principle 'is  religious  liberty,  the 
independence  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  State,  saving  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Full  liberty 
of  faith  and  conscience  is  secured,  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  political  rights  is  independent  of  religious  profession.  Every 
religious  body  legally  recognised  has  the  right  of  ordinary  public 
worship,  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  the  undisturbed 
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possession  of  its  premises,  endowments,  and  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  worship,  instruction,  or  charity.  Recognised  religious  bodies 
in  Austria  are : — ^The  Boman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  G-reek- 
Oriental,  Evangelical  (Augsburg  or  Lutheran,  and  Helvetian  or 
Reformed),  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood,  the  Gregorian-Armenian, 
and  the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religious  bodies  if  their  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  and  designation  contain  nothing  illegal  or 
immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  equality  among  all  legally  recog- 
nised religions.  These  are : — The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Evan- 
gelical (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the  Greek-Oriental,  the 
Gregorian- Armenian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish.  Each  has 
the  independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  1885  and  1889  :— 


Austria,  1885      Hungary,  1 


Priests,  regular  and  secular  : — 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Greek  Catholic  Church 
Greek  Oriental  Church 

Members  of  orders  : — 

Male 

Female       .... 

Protestant  clergy  . 

Jewish  clergy 


.  I 


16.732 

2,332 

543 

6,565 

10,281 

230 


I 


5,464 
2,463 
2,494 

2,029 

2,246 

3,722 

769 


The  following  tahle  gives  the  division  of  the  population 
according  to  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1890  for 
Austria,  and  1880  for  Hungary. 


1 

Austria,  1890 

'              Hungary,  1880 

1 

In  1,000 

per  cent 
of  pop. 

In  1,000       ^^^^f^ 

1  Roman  Catholics    . 

18,934 

79-2 

7,850        1         50  1 

i  Greek  Catholics       . 

2,814 

11-8 

1,497                  9-5 

Armenian  Catholics 

3 

— 

3 



Old  Catholics 

8 







1  Greek  Oriental 

545 

2-4 

2,435 

15-6 

Armenian  Oriental 

1 

— 

— 

Evangelical    . 

436 

1-8 

3,155 

20  1 

Unitarian 

— 

— 

56 

0-4 

Other  Christian  sects       .  i 

6 

— 

5 

Jews       .         .         .         .   1 

1,143 

4-8 

638 

4-3 

Others    .         .         .         .   , 
Total. 

6 

— 

4 

— 

23,895 

100  0 

15,643 

100  0 
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Instruction. 

The  educational  organisation  of  Austria-Hungary  comprises : — 
(1)  Elementary  schools;  (2)  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen;  (3) 
Universities  and  colleges;  (4)  Technical  high  schools;  and 
(5)  Schools  for  special  subjects. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  between  the 
census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

Population  1880 


Able  to  read  and  write      .                     10,980,099  13,258,452 

Able  only  to  read      .         .                       1,346,781  1,031,624 

Able  neither  to  read  nor  write  .              9,858,364  9,606,337 

22,134,244  23,895,413 


The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on  the  school 
districts.  In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  compidsory  attendance 
begins  with  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year ;  in  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  of  the  seventh  ;  and  continues  in  Austria  generally,  till 
the  completion  of  the  fourteenth ;  but  in  Istria,  Galida,  Buko- 
wina,  and  Dalmatia,  as  also  in  Hungary,  till  the  completion  of 
the  twelfth  year.  Of  these  schools  there  are  in  Austria  two 
grades  ;  in  Hungary,  three. 

In  the  elementary  schools  in  Austria  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  language  (Unterrichts-Sprache),  arithmetic  with  dementury 
geometry,  some  branches  of  nattutd  history  and  physics,  geography,  histoiy, 
drawing,  singing  ;  to  boys,  gymnastics  ;  to  girls,  domestic  ^uties.  The  cost  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  elementary  and  burgh  schools,  and  the  payment  of 
the  teaching  staff,  are  defrayed  in  different  ways  in  different  places  ;  but  the 
expense  always  falls  ultimately  on  the  communes  or  the  land.  In  only  a  few 
special  cases  are  elementary  schools  supported  by  the  State. 

The  following  figures  snow  the  latest  statistics  of  school  attendance,  and 
the  number  of  training  colleges  : — 


Elemen- 
tary       Teachers 
Schools 


Austria  (1890)  .         .      18,598  '   64,222 
Hungary  (1889)         .   I   16,737  I   24,622 


T>.m«ifl      I  Children  of    Training  I 
*^P***        School  Age      CoUegea  ' 


2,872,929  ,  3,478,015  ,       69 
2,013,539     2,470,923  I       71 


In  Hungary  there  were  besides,  7  29  institutions  for  the  care  of  young  children. 
89  *  humanwtic'  schools,  and  30  prison  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  70,288. 

The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  purpose  oonsistB 
especially  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universities  and  technicail  high 
scnools.  The  curriculum  of  the  former  extends  over  eight  years  ;  of  the  latter, 
over  seven.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  are  public,  maintained  by  the  State,  by 
separate  provinces,  by  the  larger  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  confessional 
schools)  oy  ecclesiastical  foundations,  &c.,  eventually  with  a  subvention  from 
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the  State.     IMvate  middle  schools  are  included  iu  the  following  table  ; 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  public  schools  : — 

I  Oynmasia  ]  Bealscholen 


these 


No.     I  Teachers       Piipils    '    No.       Teachers  |    Pupils 


172    ;    3,484       52,911 


78 


158 


2,366    1   33,358  ;     30 


1,383    I   18,384 
571    '     6,650 


I  Austria     . 
1  Hungary  . 

Monarchy.         .         .   '   330    |    5,850    I   86,269  I  108     '    1,954    i   25,034 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  are  eleven  universities  maintained  by  the  State, 
each  comprising  four  faailties — viz.  theology,  law,  medicine,  nhilosophy.  In 
some  of  the  smaller,  however,  the  faculty  of  medicine,  ana  in  some  that 
of  theology,  is  absent  The  following  statement  refers  to  the  winter  of  1890-91 : — 


Universities           ^^T. ' 
Hors,  ACi 

Student* 

Univeraitien 

iustria: 

Innsbruck 

Vienna     .        .      374 

4,985 

Czemowitz 

r  German     161    ' 

1,328 

Hungary  : 

Prague-!  Bohe- 

Budapest . 

(^   mian        134 

2,167 

Klausenburg 

Gratz        .         .  1    135    , 

1,193 

Agram 

Cracow     .        .      114    ' 

1,125 

Lemberg  .        .        68 

1,170 

Profes- 
sors, &c 

98 
40  , 


217 

87 
49 


Stadent« 

817 
268 

3,679 
535 
413 


,1,477      17,680 

In  addition  to  the  universities  there  arc  in  Austria  47  theological  colleges, 
viz.  : — 45  Catholic,  1  Greek  Oriental,  and  1  Protestant,  with  a  total  of  2,353 
students  ;  in  Hungary  49  theological  colleges,  viz.  : — 35  Catholic,  4  Greek 
Oriental,  9  Protestant,  and  1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  1,751  students.  In 
Hungary  there  are  11  law  schools twith  677  students. 

Tnere  are  seven  Government  technical  high  schools  for  various  branches  of 
engineering  and  technical  chemistry.    In  1890-91  the  numbers  were  : — 


Teachers  I  Students 


Vienna         .        .  93 

Budapest  .  61 

,  Tx   ^ r  Bohemian  65 

'  *^*«^nGerman  .  48 


724 
602 
316 
162 


Gratz  . 
Lemberg 
Briinn    . 


Teachers     StudentB 


49 
50 
42 


147 
157 
144 


408  2,252 


There  are  besides  about  1,500  special  technical  institutes  in  Austria  and 
449  in  Hungary,  training  in  agriciilture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music, 
mining,  commerce,  &c.,  with  150,000  students. 

Included  in  these  were  70  commercial  schools  in  Austria  and  98  in  Hun- 
gary ;  619  industrial  schools  in  Austria  and  265  in  Hungary  ;  99  agricultural 
schools  in  Austria  and  39  in  Himgary  ;  99  forestry  schools,  6  schools  of 
mining,  5  nautical  schools,  and  6  veterinary  schools  in  Austria  ;  9  art  schools 
in  Hungary,  and  277  music  schools  in  Austria. 

In  Hungary,  by  the  Trade  Law  of  1884,  every  commune,  where  there  are 
50  or  more  apprentices,  is  bound  to  provide  special  instniction.  The  first 
schools  were  established  in  Budapest  in  1887,  and  numbered  12^  with   125 
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teachers  and  5,173  pupils.  In  1888  the  numbers  were  16  schools,  151  teachers, 
and  6,459  pupils.  In  the  other  towns  and  countries  of  Hungary  there  were 
229  schools  for  apprentices,  with  1,237  teachers  and  38,081  pupils. 

In  1889,  1,6/4  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Austria, 
and  884  in  Hungry.     Of  the  former,  98  were  daily  papers. 

In  Hungary  Proper  81  '49  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  at  elementary 
schools  in  1889.  In  the  Hungarian  elementary  schools  the  language  of 
1,037,399  children  was  Magyar,  308,538  German,  242,257  Roumanian,  270,395 
Slovenian,  154,949  Servian,  Croatian,  Ruthenian,  or  other  language.  TTiere 
were  100,099  Jewish  children. 

In  7,251  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Austria  the  language  used  was 
Gennan ;  in  4,490  Czech  (mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  ;  ana  in  4,442, 
other  Slav  dialects  ;  823  Italian,  91  Roumanian,  3  Magyar ;  and  in  519  more 
than  one  language.  According  to  official  statistics,  87  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  were  attendmg  school  in  Austria  in  1889. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are  : — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberste 
Gerichts-xind  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte).  (3)  TTie  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landes-  und 
Kreisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  iury  courts  (Geschwo- 
renengerichte).  (4)  The  county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte).  'Of  these,  the 
third  and  fourth  croups  are  courts  of  first  instance  ;  the  second  group  consists 
of  courts  of  second  instance.  Courts  oi  first  instance  act  as  courts  of  inqniiy 
and  have  summary  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  second  instance  are  courts  of 
appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  supervision  of  the  criminal  coiirts 
in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury  courts  try  certain  cases  where  severe  penalties 
are  involved,  political  ofiences,  and  press  offences.  The  county  courts  exercise 
criminal  jurisaiction  in  the  counties,  and  co-operate  in  preliminary  proceedings 
regarding  crime. 

There  are  in  all  for  Austria  68  provincial  and  916  county  or  district  courts. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial,  revenue,  military,  and  other 
matters. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  different  authorities'  the  Imperial  Court 
(Reichsgericht)  in  Vienna  has  power  to  decide. 

For  Hungary  with  Fiume  tne  judicial  authorities  are  : — The  Royal  Court 
(Kuria)  in  Budapest,  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters  : 
11  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  of  second  instance.     As  courts  of  first  instance,  65 
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Pauperisni. 

The  right  to  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  regola- 
tions  for  ute  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  aeparate  provinces, 
and  are  consequently  very  various.  The  funds  first  available  are  those  of  the 
public  institutions  for  the  poor  (Armeninstitutionen),  derived  from  endow- 
ments, voluntary  contributions,  the  poors'  third  of  the  property  left  by  in- 
testate secular  priests,  and  certain  percentages  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary 
sales.  In  some  provinces  the  poors  funds  are  augmented  from  other  sources, 
e.g.  theatre  money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunting  licences,  dog  certificates,  and  in 
some  large  towns  percentages  on  legacies  over  a  fixed  amount.  When,  in  any 
given  case,  these  funds  are  exhausted,  the  commune  of  origin  (Heimatsgemeinde) 
must  make  provision.  Those  who  are  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commune  judges  propose.     Besides 

rre'  houses  and  money  relief,  there  exists  in  many  provinces,  by  custom  or 
constitutional  rule,  the  practice  of  assigning  the  poor — in  respect  of  board 
and  lodging — to  each  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixed  succession. 

In  some  provinces  unions  (Verbande)  have  been  formed  by  statute  to 
ondertake  certain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief.  By  the  erection  of  houses  for 
forwarding  vagrants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubstationcn)  a  great  step 
was  taken  towards  the  suppression  of  begging  and  vagrancy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  offices  for  the  poor  (Armenin- 
stituten)  in  Austria  during  the  five  years  1884-88,  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  by  them,  and  the  amount  distributed  : — 


Year          | 

iDBtitiites 

Persons  relieved     | 

Distribute 

1 

-—     ^- 

Florins 

1884         1 

10,702 

270,324 

4,033,911 

1885         1 

10,538 

274,307 

4,195,848 

1886 

10,645 

288,951 

4,347,159 

1887         , 

10,488 

290,674 

4,517,204 

1888         1 

10,940 

288,742 

4,668,974 

Besides  these  there  were,  in  1887,  houses  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
orphan  asylums.  Kindergartens,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  1,079  and  1,577 
poor  houses  (Yersorgungsanstal ten).  In  these,  38,539  persons  were  relieved, 
2,860,214  fl.  being  spent  upon  them,  the  average  being  0*39  ft.  for  one  day'.s 
maintenance  for  each  person. 

Finance. 
There  are  three  distinct  budgets  :  the  first,  that  of  the  Dele 
gations,   for  the   whole    monarchy ;    the    second,    that   of    the 
Beichsrath,  for  Austria ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

I.  Whole  Monarchy. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  common  afPairs  is  borne  by 
both  halves  of  the  monarchy  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Beichsrath .  and  Beichstag,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
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Emperor.  By  the  agreement  in  force,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
common  customs  are  deducted  from  the  amount  required ;  then 
2  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  debited  to  Hungary ;  and,  lastly, 
of  this  remainder  70  per  cent,  is  paid  by  Austria,  and  30  percent, 
by  Hungary.  A  common  loan  may  be  taken,  and  the  floating 
debt,  consisting  of  bills,  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  both.  The  other 
debts  are  not  regarded  as  common  ;  but  Hungary  pays,  on  account 
of  ordinary  debt  contracted  before  1 868,  a  yearly  sum  of  30,3 1 2,920 
florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  obtained,  in  thousands  of  florins, 
for  the  years  indicated,  those  for  1890  and  1891  being  the 
sanctioned  estimates  and  for  1892  the  estimates  :  — 


Tears 


1870 


1880 


1887 


1800 


Expenditure 

Revenue  from  cus- 
toms .       .       .1 

Proportional  con-  I 
tnbution  of  both  | 
parts  of  the  mon-  ' 
archy:— 

Contribution  of 
Austria 
Hungary    . 


I  109,119  !  116,760  '  126,716  ,  136,910    147,344  ,  132,224 


67,598 
28,970 


4,9 


76,044 
34,808 


I 
18,642  I    41,510      89,782  I    89,734 


73,453  ,    64,758  ,    71,799 
33,621  I    29,642  |    32,864 


61,478 
28,140 


1891     ,    1892 


135  634  ,  139,143] 


40,492 


40,155! 


63,410    66.073, 
29,024    SO.SiSi 


The  budget  estimates  for  the  *  common  affairs  of  the  mouarchy ' 
were  as  follows  for  the  year  1892  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
Ministry  of  War . 
Ministry  of  Finance 
Board  of  Control 
Surplus  from  customs 


Florins 

111,500 

2,555,224 

6,434 

350 

40,156,180 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Hungary's  2  per  cent. 
Austria's  quota  . 
Hungary's  quota 

Total 


Florins 

1,926,284 

66,071,540 

28,316,374 

139,142,886 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

MinUtryofWar{^^^- 

Ministry  of  Finance    . 
Board  of  Control 


Total 


;     Ordinary 

I  Florins 
I  3,579,700 
107,093,247 
j  9,484,614 
2,022,884 
128,260 


Extraordinary 

TOU. 

Florins 

57,700 

14,627,243 

2,143,100 

6,138 

Florins 

3,637,400 

121.720,490 

11,627,714 

2,029,022 

128,260 

16,834,181 

139,142,886 
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For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1 892 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  10,136,149  florins,  and  revenue 
10,187,450  florins.  There  was  besides  an  extraordinary  estimate 
of  4,335,000  florins  for  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

II.  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of 
Austria  and   Hungary,  in  1880,  and  1886-90,  in   thousands  of 

florins : — 


Yemre 
1880             1886             1887       1       1888       1      1889 

1 
1800 

AUSTKIA.           1 

Expenditure : — 
'   Total  in  cash  . 
I       „     in  bills  .   1 

432,075 
41,303 

521,931  1  566,903 
142,970  1  182,685 

567,310 
115,975 

683,285 

535,841 
129,072 

1 

651,264 
89,184 

669,598 

88,467  1 

1 

1              Total    . 

1                             1 

473,378 

445,935 
37,428 

483,863 

272,981 
7,661 
6,508 

2,609 
289,649 

664,901  j 

749,588 

640,388 

565,019 
89,134 

664,153 

648,055 

Revenue : —           I 
Total  in  cash  . 
„     in  bills  . 

532,750 
143,287 

676,037 

320,264 

8,453 

20,991 

3,638 
348,846 

311,619 
41,296 

1 3L  _ 

'  352,915 

580,946 
170,569 

582,163 

88,457  ; 

Total    .  ' 

751,615 

664,913 

670,620  ' 

1 

HUNOAEY. 

Expenditure  .— 
Ordinary 
Transitory 
Investments    . 
Extraordinary 
expenditure 

325,964 

2,435 

17,743 

4,151 
350,283 

321,646 
28,637 

350,283 

321,776 

4,954 

16,210 

19,104 

362,043 

335,027 
52,933 

387,960 

330,657 
126,147 

1 
330,821 
24,994 

Totel    . 

Bevenue:— 
Ordinary 
Transitory 
Extraordinary 

Total    . 

856,804 

340,690 
j   6,562 

347,252 

865,815 

348,135 
7,172 

355,307 

214,822 

17,529 

84 

,  262,435 
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Austria  Proper, 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows  in  the 
sanctioned  financial  estimates  for  the  year  1892  : — 

I  RoTonue 


Florins 


Onllnary 
Council  of  Miiiisters 
Ministry  of  Interior 
Ministry  of  Defence 
Ministry  of  Worship 

and  Education 
Ministry  of  Finance 

AdmmistTation 
Direct  taxes : 

Land  tax 

House  tax 

Industry  tax  . 

Income  tax    . 

Total  direct  taxes 

Customs 
Indirect  taxes : 
Excise  . 
Salt  . 
Tobacco 
Stamps  . 
Judicial  fees  . 
Lottery . 
Various . 

Total  indirect  taxes 

State  properties 
Ministry  of  Commerce : 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

Railways 

Various . 
Ministry  of  Agriculture : 

Forests  and  domains 

Mines    . 

Various . 
Ministry  of  Justice    . 
Various     . 


741,800 

1,026,168 

312,497 

6,947,669 

3,268,194 

36,052,000 
82,056,000 
11,284,000 
26,442,000 


105,834,000 
37,943,800 

100,935,980 
20,909,706 
84,151,300 
19,360,000 
35,300,000 
19,401,000 
3,400,860 


283,448,846 
2,753,892 

32,674,000 

76,326,450 

2,776,670 

4,370,020 
8,181,976 

602,592 
1,009,448 

657,142 


Total  ordinary  revenue    567,874, 153 
Extraordinary  revenue  I     18,079,973 


Expenditure 


I        Fiorina 


Ordinary 
Imperial  household 
Imperial  Cabinet  Chan- 
cery 
Reiclisrath 
Supreme  Court . 
Council  of  Ministers 
Ministry  of  the  Interior 
Ministry  of  National 

Defence 
Ministry    of     Public 
Worship  and  Edu- 
cation : 

Central    Establish- 
ments . 

Public  Worship 
Education 
Ministry  of  Ajniculture ! 
Ministry  of  Finance  . 
Ministry  of  Justice    . 
Ministry  of  Commerce 
Board  of  Control 
Interest  and  sinking 
fund  of  public  debt 
Management  of  ditto 
Pensions  and  grants  . 
Subventions 
Cisleithan  portion  of 
the  common  expen- 
diture       of       the 
Empire,    including 
War    and    Foreign 
Affairs   . 


Total  ordinary  expen- 
diture   . 

Extraordinary  expen- 
diture   . 


4,650,000 

73,097 

726,054 

23,000 

1,064,318 

17,183,355' 

15,054,756 


1,625,785 
6,999,500 
13,168,990 
13,305,227 
83,823,553 
20,664,000 
93,939,400 
171,800 

144,257,560 

962,790 

17,877.240 

6,581,400 


101,500,540 


543,651,815 
40,295,738 


Total  revenue 


585,954,126  Total  expenditure    |  588,947,558  ' 


Hv/ngary, 
The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1892  give  the  sources  of 
revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  as  follows  : — 
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Revenue. 


OrdinaiT  revenue  :  Florins 

State  debts        .  3,811,573 

Accountant-General's  office    1,895 

Ministry  ad  lotus   •  .  700 

,j        of  the  Interior  1,145,970 

„  Finance   .  276,865,468 

„         ,,  Commerce    91,872,417 

„  Agriculture  13,835,125 

,,        .,  Instniction 

and  Public  Worship     1,080,014 


Florins      | 
578,358  I 

387,461 


Ministry  of  Justice 
,,         ,,   National 
Defence  . 

I 

Total    of    ordinary 
revenue        .         .  389,528,981  i 
Ihansitory  revenue      .      5,824,955 


Grand  total 


395,353,936 


Expenditure. 


OrdinaiT  expenditure : 
avil  Iwt 


Florins 
4,650,000 
73,097 
1,246,931 


Cabinet  chancery 

Diet 

Quota  of  common  ex< 

penditure 
Pensions  chargeable  on 

the  common  exchequer  46, 132 
Pensions  (Hungary) .  7,096,799 
National  debt  .  .  118,632,863 
Debts  of  guaranteed 

railways  now  taken 

over  by  the  State  . 
Guaranteed     railway 

interests 
Administration       of 

Croatia . 
Accountant-General's 

office 
Minister- Presidency  . 
Ministry  ad  lains 


24,956,725 


20,688,710 

1,029,976 

6,923,116 

110,900 
337,580 

58,990 


Ministry  for  Croatia    . 
of  the  Interior 
of  Finance     . 
of  Commerce 
of  Agriculture 
of  Instruction 
and  Public  Worship 
Ministry  of  Justice 
,,        of     National 
Defence  . 

Total    of   ordinary 

expenses    . 

Transitory  expenditure 

Investments,  total  of . 

Extraordinary  common 

expenditure     . 


Florins 
36,080  I 
12,074,528  ' 
62,172,152 
61,373,740 
13,832,395 

7,607,204 
13,167,983 

11,990,711 


368,100,562 

7,275,728 

13,317,528 

6,647,123 


Total 


.  395,340,941 


This  shows  a  surplus  of  12,995  florins.  The  estimates  of  the 
previous  year  were  : — Revenue,  369,*  08,583  florins  ;  expenditure, 
369,004,543  florins  ;  surplus,  4,040  florins. 

III.  Public  Debt. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of   the  debt  of   the 
monarchy  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


1876 


General  debt     . 
Austria's  special  debt 
Hungary's    „         ,, 

Total  . 


3,008,461  3,110,838  3,129,010  2,776,129 
332,244  681,099  1,128,483  1,109,871 
719,544  I  1,347,904     1,582,259     1,734,185 


4,060,249  '  5,189,841  '  5,829,752     5,620,185  , 
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In  addition  to  Hungary's  special  debt,  her  share  in  the  common 
debt  of  the  monarchy  amounts  to  about  248  million  florins. 
The  total  debt  of  Austria,  after  deducting  Hungary's  share, 
amounts  to  152  florins  per  head  ;  and  of  Hungary  to  84  flonns 
per  head.  There  is  besides  a  common  floating  debt  amounting  to 
351,945,099  florins. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Austria-Hungary  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  total 
length  of  frontier  is  5,396  miles.  In  the  S.  the  frontier  line 
towards  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  1,050  miles.  The  land  frontier 
is  formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen, 
Lichtenstein,  the  Canton  Graubiinden,  and  Italy  ;  in  the  S.  by 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Boumania ;  in  the  K  by  Boumania ;  in  the  N.E.  and  N.  by 
Bussia;  in  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  in  the  N.W.  by  Saxony. 
Natural  frontiers  are  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  Bbhmerwald, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Salzach  towards  Bavaria ;  the  Saale,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Bhine  towards  St.  Gall ;  the  High  Alps  towards 
Graubiinden  and  Italy  ;  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  Carnic  Alps  also 
towards  Italy ;  towards  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the  Dinoric 
Alps,  the  Unna  and  Save  ;  towards  Servia,  Save  and  Danube ; 
towards  Boumania,  the  Banat,  Siebenburgen,  and  Bucovinian 
Carpathians ;  towards  Bussia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula ;  towards 
Prussia,  the  Biesen  and  Iser  Gebirge ;  towards  Saxony,  the  Erz- 
Gebirge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences  : — In  Bohemia  : 
Josephstadt  and  Theresienstadt,  fortified  towns ;  in  Galicia : 
Cracow,  fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przemysl.  Hungary 
and  Transylvania :  on  the  left  of  the  Theiss,  Karlsburg, 
Arad,  and  Temesvar ;  on  the  Danube,  Komom,  Peter- 
wardein,  and  Orsova  ;  on  the  Drave,  Essegg.  Croatia :  Bred, 
Gradiska,  K  arista dt  on  the  right  of  the  Save.  In  Dalmatia  are 
the  coast  fortifications  of  Zara,  Bagusa,  Cattaro,  Sebenico, 
Budua,  and  Lissa  island  ;  in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  naval  harbour. 
The  Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have  numerous  defences  on  all 
the  routes,  and  also  between  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic.  In  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  are  numerous  old  fortifications.  The  Austrian 
capital,  Vienna,  is  undefended.  Pola,  the  chief  naval  port, 
is  strongly  fortified,  both  towards  sea  and  land,  and  has  been 
recently  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  tbo  entire 
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fleet.  The  arsenal  of  the  imperial  navy  is  also  in  Pola  ;  Trieste 
is  the  great  storehouse,  and  there  is  also  an  arsenal  of  the 
imperial  navy. 

II.  Army. 

The  system  of  defence  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  alike, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  military  service  (Austr. 
Statute  11  Ap.  1889,  and  Hung.  art.  vi.  1889).  The  armed  force 
Ls  organised  into  the  Army,  Navy,  Landwehr,  and  Jjandsturm. 
The  army  and  Landwehr  have  each,  as  an  essential  part,  an 
Ersatz  (or  supplementary)  Reserve.  Military  service  l)egins 
at  the  age  of  21,  but  for  the  Landsturm,  at  19.  The  duty  of 
service  continues  : — (1)  In  the  army  :  Three  years  in  the  line  and 
7  years  in  the  reserve  ;  1 0  years  for  those  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
£rsatz  Reserve.  (2)  In  the  navy  :  Four  years  in  the  marines,  5 
years  in  the  reserve,  and  3  years  in  the  Seewehr.  (3)  In  the 
Landwehr,  i.e.  in  its  Ersatz  Reserve  :  Two  years  for  those  who 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Landwehr  for  the  army,  and  12 
years  for  those  at  once  enrolled.  Then  follow  10  years  in  the 
Landsturm.  The  marines  and  the  Seewehr  can  (apart 
from  periodical  drill)  only  be  called  out  by  command  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  Landwehr,  uiilike  the  army  and  marines,  which  arc  common  to  the 
vbole  monarchv,  is  a  special  national  institution  in  each  sej^rate  jwrt.  In 
peace  it  is  called  out  only  for  instruction  and  drill.  The  commanil  of  th(> 
Emperor  is  required  for  its  mobilisation.  (In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  it 
^33inot  be  ordered  out  of  the  province  save  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
Uw.)  From  the  Ersatz  Reser^'o  men  are  drafted  into  the  army  and 
landwehr  in  time  of  war.  It  includes  many  who  arc  e.xemjit  from  other 
rxxDpuifiory  service.  Only  one  year's  service  in  the  army  and  Landwehr  is 
required  of  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  in  certain  schools, 
lite  Landsturm  is  organised  by  statutes  of  6  June,  1886,  and  Hung.  art.  xx. 
18S6.  All  citizens  from  the  beginning  of  their  19th  to  the  end  of  their  42nd 
vear,  who  do  not  serve  in  the  army,  navy,  Ersatz  Resei*ve,  or  Landwehr, 
wlong  to  the  Landsturm,  as  well  as  those  transferred  from  the  Landwehr. 
The  Landsturm  may  be  used  for  filling  up  gaps  in  the  army  and  Landwehr, 
aod  is  called  out  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  and  can  be  ordered  beyond  its 
6wn  toritory  only  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  ;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  have  in 
tlw  respeet  special  regulations.  With  certain  modifications  the  Austrian 
>>>Iiteiy  organisatiun  has  been  applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
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the  marine.  There  are  besides  4  recniiting  districts  in  Bosnia  and  Hcrz*'- 
^vina.  The  two  Landwehrs  have  184  battalions  and  16  cavalry  regiments 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  under  sej^arate  administrations  from  the  army, 
for  which,  however,  the  recruits  are  taken  out  of  the  districts  named 
before.  Each  infantry  regiment  has  five  battalions,  so  that  the  infantr)' 
has  510  battalions.  There  are  besides  30  battalions  of  ordinary  chasseius, 
and  one  regiment  forming  12  battalions  of  Tyrolean  Chasseurs.  There  arc 
21  bri^des,  forming  42  regiments  of  cavalry,  sub-divided  into  squadrons ; 
14  regiments  of  corps-artillery,  consisting  in  peace  of  153  heavy,  28  light, 
16  riding,  and  12  mountain  lotteries  ;  12  battalions  forming  72  companieis 
of  fortress  artillery,  with  3  mountain  liatteries ;  two  regiments  forming  in 
war  52  companies  of  engineers  pro^wr,  besides  one  regiment  of  25  com- 
panies of  pioneers  and  one  regiment  of  8  companies  for  constructing 
railway  and  telegraph.  The  Hungarian  Landwehr  (Honv^d)  has  94  bat- 
talions of  infantry  forming  28  regiments,  and  10  regiments  of  cavalr}',  each 
consisting  of  6  squadrons.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual  strength  of 
the  Austro- Hungarian  army  in  1891-92  : — 


Peace  Footing 


^y  I  ^r'  I  ^0^ 


L. 


Infiuitr>' 
Cavalry 
Artillery       . 
Technical  troops 
Train     . 
8anitar>' 

Higher  officers,  Ac 
Esteblishment,  &c 


Total 


188,665 
48,846  I 
38,132  I 
10,148 
3,851 
4,698 
4,116  I 
l.'>,.'»01 


15,580 
12,892 


204,285 
61,788 
83,132 
10,148 
3,851 
4,698 
4,116 
15,501 


308,947     28,472     387,419 


War  Footing 


Army 


Land, 
wehr 


Land. 


i     Total 


407,684  I  441,122 
26,645         —       I 


647,553 
74,065 

114,394 
47,609 
46,662 
20,482 
6,154 
39,818 


996,727  I  4.34,829    441,122 


1,496.359 
100,700 
114,394 
47.609 
46,662 
20,482 
6,154 
39,818  ' 
t 

1,872,178 


In  case  of  war  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  Landsturm  is  over  4,000,000.  In  peace  the  number 
of  guns,  exclusive  of  fortress  artillery,  is  912,  in  war  1,864.  In 
peace  there  are  56,930  horses,  in  war  279,886. 

III.  Navy. 

The  navy  of  Austria  in  all  its  branches  is  under  the  supreme 
command  of  the  head  of  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  War.     The  material  afloat  in  1891  consisted  as  follows : — 
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Plated  battle- /  T^"'' f  I?*. 
1  •  A  Casemate  shiiw 

«»»n«  [  piate<l  frigate 

(  Kani  cruisers 

Cruiscn* .  .  -!  Toq>eilo  shijis 
\^  Torjiodo  Vessels 

Tor]>e«lo  Itoats 

AtIsos         .... 

Tiaining  shi}is    . 

River  monitors   . 

Station  an<l  service  sbinh    . 

Fleet     . 
Harbour  and  eoaat  service   . 
School  and  barrack  shiiis     . 
Hulks         .... 


1 

Guns 

I  Machine 
Guns 

Imlicat^tl 
Horse 
Power 

2 

21 

22 

16,500 

8 

124 

8S 

28,500 

1 

20 

9 

3,500 

2 

40 

22 

12,800 

i 

26 

r.8 

15,200 

r> 

— 

47 

10,800 

57 

— 

90 

27,010 

a 

4 

— 

3,900 

4 

10 

4 

3,300 

2 

4 

4 

400 

19 

131 

14 

19,870 

no 

368 

358 

142,780 

6 

8 

— 

1,620 

9 

35 

8 

10,400 

4 

— 

— 

3,500 

Total 


129 


411 


366 


158,300 


The  table  below  gives  the  list  of  the  1 1  annoiir-clad  shipti,  in 
similar  arrangenieut  to  that  describing  the  British  ironclad  navy, 
only  the  large  guns  being  given,  all  of  the  vessels  being  supplied 
with  maehiue  and  small  guns  : — 


8.  =  steel ;   I.  =  iron  ;  W.  =  woo<l. 


r§ 


Bari«tte  Shij* : 

Stephanie;  S. 
Kronprinz  Kudulf ;  H.  . 
Central  BaUery  Ships  : 


Gnn8 


Annoiir 
thickness 
at  water- 
line 
amidships  No.  Weight 


1887 
1887 


Inches 
9 
12 


2  48-ton 

3  48-ton 


Horee- 

power 


t},500 
0,500 


Tonnage 


.Si>et<l 

knotii 

lM?r 

hour 


Ton8 

r.,000     '    ir>-7 

0,870  14 
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Personnel.  — The  peace  footing  is  as  follows  : — Officers  and  cailets,  623  ; 
sailors,  7,500;  auditors,  doctors,  chaplains,  &c.,  617.     Total  8,740. 

A  Seewehr,  correspondbig  to  the  Laudwehr,  was  created  in  1888,  and  the 
term  of  service  in  army  and  navy  are  now  alike. 


Produotioa  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  interests  of  agiiculture  fall  to  the  care  of  the  ministry  of 
that  department,  under  which  are  numerous  local  organisations 
for  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  the  industry,  besides  many 
private  societies. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  at  the  head  of  the  industries  of 
the  monarchy,  since  (if  we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  nearly  three-tenths  of  the  population  ;  and  if  family  and 
liouse  servants  be  included,  the  proportion  rises  to  more  than  haiS 
the  population  in  Austria,  and  still  higher  in  Hungary.  The 
census  of  December  31,  1880,  gave  the  following  tigui*es  for  the 
land  and  forest  cultivation  : — 


Anstriu 


Hangar)- 


I 

!  Landowners  and  tenants   . 
I  Pei-sons  employed 
I  All  employed,  inchidiug  childi-en 
and  servants 


I  Por  cipnt.  I  Per  cent, 

2,365,153  1     10-7      il,475,100         9*4 
6,156,665       27-8      |4,520,671  ,     28-9 

12,188,998  I     55-0      ,         — 


According  to  an  official  report  of  1889  the  land  in  Hungary  i« 
divided  as  follows  (joch  =  1*43  iicre)  :  — 


'Sizcofpiopcrties  v....  i.....  «r         Tolnl 


Distribution  of 
proiKTty  in  Hungary 


Jochtv 


Under  yo 
.iO  „  200 

1»00  .,       1,000 


J,.S48,107 

11S.981 

i:i,7.'»7 


15,027,899 
0,741,000 
14,240,000 


Crown  lands 
Foundation  . 
Municipal  proi>erty 


2,923,012 

385,9«7 

0,325,682 
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The  properties  are  thus  distributed  : 


Orowii  laniU 
Foundation 
Municipal  projierty 
Ecclesiastical  property 
Fidei  commissi 
Private 


Joclui 

2,923,012 

385,987 

6,325,682 

1,188,602 

463,362 

35,312,294 


Per  cent,  of 
I        total 

4-7 

0-1 
26  9 

2-0 

0-2 
66-1 


The  following  tables  show,  for  Austria  in  1889  and  for  Hungary  in  1889, 
the  area  in  thousands  of  hectares  (2*47  acres)  of  the  leading  crops,  the  total 
produce  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (2*75  bushels  dry,  22  gallons  liquid 
measure;,  or  of  metre-centners  (1'96,  or  nearly  2  cwt.),  and  also  the  produce 
|»er  hectare  in  hectolitres  or  metre-centners ;  excluding  grasses  of  all  kinds 
(for  which  see  table,  p.  360). 


Austria,  1890 

1 

Hungt^y,  1889 

Ares  in 

Produce 

Area  in 

1    Produce 

Produce 

— 

1,000 

fin  1,000 

per 

1,000 

1     in  1,000 

per 

hectares 

hectolitres 

hectare 

hectares 

.  hectolitres 

hectare 

' 

Hectolitres 

Wljeat     .        . 

1,147 

15,528 

18-5       1 

2,901 

3-2,959 

11-3 

i  Bariey     .        . 

1,116 

1     19.188 

17-2      , 

1,006 

12,163 

12-0 

OaU 

1,874 

86,731 

19-6       1 

1,018 

15,878 

15-1 

Rye         .        . 

2,000 

28,418 

14-2 

1,082 

12,996 

11-9 

1  Puli»       .        . 

277 

2,98S 

10-8       , 

45 

506 

11-1 

'  Bockwheat     . 

198 

1       1,578 

80       1 

14 

168 

12-3 

Maize      . 

872 

'       6,774 

18-2       , 

1,938 

30,083 

180 

Other  ceieaLi  . 

100 

1,655 

i 

203 

2,509 

— 

1     Tot^l  cereals 

7,084 
1,079 

112,855 
82,3441 

_        1 

8,216 
439 

112,762 
1       40,101 

- 

1  Potatoes 

76-81     ^ 

91-2 

1  Sugar  beet      . 

245 

1    55,2291 

225-61 

55 

11,0911 

202-81 

Beet  (other)    . 

170 

26,4871 

155-91 

114 

'       29,2621 

257-01    1 

Vineyards 

2S6 

3,623 

15-4       1 

386 

3,812 

11-3 

Tobacco  . 

2-7 

1          42-21 

15-71      ' 

46 

5671 

12-41 

,  Hops      .        . 

14-7 

56-81 

8-81 

— 

— 

— 

1  Hemp     . 

46-1 

268-51 

5-71      , 

74 

4891 

6-61 

EaiHj 

43-8 

1         504-61 

1  >1 

11-51      ' 

1 

57 

434 

7-6 

etre-centners. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  following  results  taken 
from  the  latest  official  figures  : — 
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Arable  and  garden  land 

Vineyard  . 

Pastures  and  meadows 

Woodlands 

Lakes  and  fishi)onds . 

Total  area  subject  to  taxati 
I  Exempt  from  taxes   . 

Totals  . 


Percentage  of  total 

area                    ' 

'       Austria 

Hungary 

'         Whole         , 
Monarchy      ' 

367 

40-9 

38-9 

0-8 

1-3 

1            1*1         ■ 

23-8 

23-9 

1          23*9 

32-6 

28] 

1         30-2 

0-4 

0-3 

1           0-3         , 

1          94-3 

94-5 

94-4 

5-7 

'            5-5 

5-6 

100-0 


100  0 


100-0 


The  proi>ortion  of  productive  land  is  greatest  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
Lower  Austria,  and  Galicia  ;  least  in  Salzburg  and  Tyrol. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  the  leading  crops  in 
hectolitres  per  hectare  for  the  ten  years  1880-89. 


Wheat 


Rjc     I  BarUy 


Austria        14-28        13-89 
Huiigar>-  '    12-89        12-71 


10-49 
10-90 


Oats 


Maize      Pulse    Potatoes    Wine 


Sugar 
Beet 


18-90 
19-29 


10-85 
17-50 


10-24 
12-04 


100-57 


1605      194*5©  1 
11-91       185'SSJ 


Metrc-centnore. 

liarley  and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  years  con- 
siderable ()uantitie.s  of  wheat  are  also  exported. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  live  stock  in  1880  of  Austriau 
and  1884  for  Hungary  (including  Ci*oatia  and  Slavonia) : — 


Horses 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Pigs 


GoaU 


I  Austria   . 
^  Hungary 


1,463,282     8,584,077      3,841,340    2,721,541 
1,748,859     4,879,038    10,594,831    4,803,639 


l,006,(r75 
270,102 


The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  live  stock  was  estimatetl  at  487  milliot 
florins.  Both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  export  of  horses,  cattle,  and  slic^i 
far  exceeds  the  imports. 

Silk-culture,    by  the  law  of  1885,  is   exclusively  in  the   hands  of     tin 
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II.  Forestry. 

The  administratioD  of  the  forests  and  domains  belonging  to  the  State  is 
iu  the  hands  of  {a)  the  Administrators  of  Forestit  and  Domains  (the  heads  of 
husbandry)  ;  (6)  the  Direction  of  Forests  and  Domains  ;  (c)  the  Ministry  oi 
Agriculture.  Under  the  Administration  of  Domains  and  Forests  is  an 
extensive  association  of  forestry  officials,  and  schools  of  various  grades  for 
practical  training  in  forestry. 

The  total  area  under  forest  in  Austria  is  9,771,414  hectares,  and  of  this 
6,851,000  hectares  are  under  pines,  and  1,417,000  hectares  under  other  trees. 
In  Hungary  the  total  area  is  9,183,000  hectarcM,  of  which  1,745,500  hectares 
are  under  pines,  and  4,824,300  hectares  under  other  tiees.  The  forests  are 
mostly  situated  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  as  also  the  central  mountains 
of  Austria- Hungary.  There  is  a  large  export  oi  timl)er  of  various  kinds  ;  in 
1888,  21,447,000  metre-centners,  as  comparetl  with  an  import  of  1,398,000 
metre-centners. 


III.  Mining. 

Mines  are  worked  for  common  coal  chiefly  in  Ikihemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Oalicia  ;  for  brown  coal  in  Bohemia,  Styria,  Upj»er  Austria,  Camiola, 
aiid  Moravia.  Iron  ore  is  worked  in  Styria,  liohmiia,  Carinthia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia  ;  silver  ore  iu  Bohemia  ;  tiuicksilver  in  Camiola  ;  copper  ore 
in  Salzburg;  lead  ore  in  Styria,  Galicia,  lk)hemia  ;  zinc  in  ualicia, 
Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarll>erff  ;  sulphur  in  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarl- 
l>ere  :  manganese  in  StjTia  and  Camiola  :  alum  in  Bohemia ;  graphite 
in  Bohemia  ;  petroleum  and  ozokorit  in  Galicia  ;  while  the  largest  production 
of  salt  is  from  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Coast  Land. 

In  mining  and  metal  works  there  were  emjiloyeil  in  Austria  in  1889,  100,497 
jiersons,  in  smelting  works  13,461,  in  salt  works  10,005.  In  Hungary  (1889) 
there  were  employed  48,173  i)er80iis  in  mining  and  smelting  works  ;  in  salt 
works,  2,264. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  mineral  and  furnace 
products  in  various  years  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


- 

Com  men 
1      Coal 

1  Brown 

1    Coul 

Raw 

Iron 

1 

I>ead| 

1            ' 

Quick-  1 
silver 

'  Zinc 

Silver 

'            1 

Copi»er 

Total 

including 

others 

Austria : 

1876       . 

18,448 

14,720 

15,159 

l,8<13 

1,092 

949 

2  555 

427 

55,749 

1880       . 

1»,.S30 

15.375 

15.-253 

1,73ft 

775 

1     713 

2,090  ' 

382 

5«),928 

1887       . 

22.807 

18.982 

18,791 

1,09<» 

1,291 

(>39 

3,101 

538 

50,507 

1888       . 

!      28,070 

20,741 

21,841 

1,340 

1,705 

H09 

3,157 

721 

.>3,90l 

1889       . 

20,048 

22,801 

23.577 

1,402 

1,537 

1,101 

3,157 

584 

58,910 

1890       . 

30,401 

27,039 

27,311 

1,399  ' 

1,590 

1,407 

3,197 

0(»2 

— 

Huupuy  : 

1876       . 

3,240 

2,573 

5,915 

4  U\ 

39 

130 

2,051 

903 

18,752 

1880 

1       4,108 

■     2,784 

5,729 

251 

30 

,       99 

1,570 

002 

18,023 

1886       . 

'        4,345 

'     4,057 

8,055 

243 

15 

,     — 

1.443 

213 

22,208 

1887       . 

'        3,788 

,     4,998 

0,503 

!      220 

21 

— 

l,58vS  1 

1S4 

20.»J05 

1888 

4,0.'.l 

5,156 

7,129 

279 

20 

1     _ 

1,498 

239 

21,091 

1       1889       . 

4,467 

\     5,814 

t     8,768 

376 

25 

1     __ 

1,583 

182 

1 

24,994 
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The  total  value  of  mining  and   furnace   products  in   five  years  was  as 
follows  in  Austria  in  florins  : — 


18S0 


1890 


Mining  products  53,577,410  50,567,355  53,963,781  58,939,809  68,166,825 
Furnace  .         .     27,577,905:  27,204,556  30,579,407  32,748,497,  36,894,804 


The   following    table    shows    the    quantities    and    value  of  the  leading 
minerals  and  of  the  furnace  products  of  Austria  in  1890  : — 


Minerals 

Metre- 
centnem      1 

Florin» 

Products 

Florins 

1 

Salt  of  all  kinds       3,034,807  ' 

23,040,406 

Fig  ii-on    . 

i  27,310,617 

('ommon  coal 

89,310,649  ' 

30,401,078 

Silver 

3,197,585 

Brown        ,, 

153,290,565 

27,639,115 

Lead 

:     1,399,495 

Silver  ore . 

144,941 

3,167,179 

Zinc 

1,467,382 

Iron      „  . 

13,615,478  I 

3,105,765 

Quicksilver 

1,596,563 

Lead     „  . 

112,736 

969,622 

Sulphiu-    . 

2,642 

Zinc     ,,  . 

326,422  , 

568,812 

Sidphuric  acid 

1        441,947 

Quicksilver  ore 

707,299 

891,687 

Alum 

101,633 

Graphite  . 

237,283  1 

726,036 

Mineral  colours 

22,137 

Various  mineral 

5        1,822,240  : 

5,881,533 
96,391,233 

Other  products 
Total  protlucts 

1,354,358 

Total  minerals 

•             ~_         1 

.  1  36,894.804 

The  total  protluction  of  pig-iron  in  Austria- Hungary  in  1889  was  865,813 
metric  tons  ;  in  1890,  925,308  metric  tons. 


IV.  Sea  FiOHEBiEs. 


No.  of  Boftt*i 

!         VjUue  caught 

No.  of  Fisheri 

Yt;irM 

i^umnicr 

Winter 

1    Hummer 
1     Floriug 

Winter 
FlorinH 

Sununer 

Winter 

1889-90 

3,103 

2,917 

1,528,591 

985,792 

11,912 

10,a55 

1888-9 

3,036 

2,682 

1,359,837 

967,400  , 

11,311 

10,082 

1887-8 

3,041 

2,669 

1,320,653 

996,187 

11,114 

9,M7 

1886-7 

3,022 

2,780 

1,313,307 

1,009,248 

11,176 

9,rso 

1885-6 

2,986 

2,679 

1,439,610 

937,763 

11,415 

9.&35 
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works,  omploying  30,000  jKJople.  The  glas^  industry  is  of  great  imiwrtancje 
in  Bohemia,  there  l)eing  5,423  works  of  various  kinds  with  29,168  work- 
people. In  the  woollen  industry,  2,000  industrial  establishments  are 
engagetl,  besides  707  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  ^vith  58,500  work- 
Iieople,  The  total  spindles  in  1885  were  650,835,  and  of  looms  39,367,  of 
which  17,460  were  machine  looms.  The  cotton  industry  occupied  1,900 
works — of  which  633  were  on  a  large  scale — with  96,000  workers,  and  in 
1889  2,350,000  spindles  and  42,000  jiower-loonis.  There  were  in  1887 
1,962  beer  breweries,  producing  293^  million  gallons  of  l>eer ;  the  export 
of  beer  is  ten  times  the  import.  There  are  147,577  distilleries,  mainly  for 
brandy,  of  which  the  export  greatly  exceeds  the  import.  There  are  40 
manufactories  of  tobacco  in  the  monari'liy,  but  they  do  not  sup])ly  the 
demand,  so  that  the  imports  exceed  the  exjwrts. 

Commerce. 

The  general  commei'ce  of  the  whole  uionarchy  of  AuHtria- 
Hungary,  including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  comprising  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise,  but  not  bullion,  was  as  follows  in  the 
years  indicated  : — 


Years 


Imports 


Exports 


Yeani 


Imports 


ExporU 


t 

Florins 

1        Florins 

1 

Florins 

Florins 

1870   ; 

439  9 

1       396-4 

1887 

568-6 

672-9 

1880     ' 

613-5 

1       676-0 

1888 

533-1 

728-8 

1886     t 

557-9 

6721 

1889     1 

589-2 

766-2 

1886     ' 

539-2 

698-6 

1890     1 

610-7 

771-4 

The  following  tables  show  the  values  of  the  leading  aHicles  of 
import  and  exj)ort  in  1883  and  1888-90  in  millions  of  florins  : — 


Imports 


1883 


1890 


Cotton 53-2 

Wool 38-5 

Coffee 27-9 

Silk j     18-5 

Tobacco,  leaf.         .                  .         .  11*3 

Furs  ami  hides,  mw                          .  ,      21  6 

Toliacco,  manufactimMl  .         .         .  6-7 

Woollen  yarn                  .                  .  13  0 

Cotton  yam 19-6 

Leather 15*7 

Coal  and  coke         .                           .  10-8 

Grain 36-9 

Silk  goods     .                                    .  151 

W^ooUeii  goods                 .         .  19  3 

l*iginents  and  tanning  materials     .  12*7 

Machinery 16*0 

Hardware  and  clocks      .         .         .1  10*7 

Cattle 20-9 

Books  and  newspaiKjrs    .         .        .  9*7 


52-3     , 

55-4 

63-5 

37-9 

49-9 

39-7 

32-8 

35-8 

38-0 

15-8     ' 

20-7 

21-1 

151 

14-8 

15-6 

14-5 

11-8 

101 

14  1     ' 

11-1 

8-4 

16-5 

19-8 

17-9 

14-1 

15-9 

15-2 

13-5 

13-7 

12-6 

17  0 

18-3 

25-7 

5-2 

5-2 

11-2 

10-4 

12-7 

12-2 

9-9 

101 

9-6 

10-0 

12-4 

11-4 

14-2 

20-8 

18-1 

10-1 

101 

11-4 

8-6 

9-7 

11-6 

10-2 

12-2 

12-4 
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Bxporta 

Grain  . 

Timber 

Sugar . 

Hardware    . 
I  Cattle 

'  Woollen  goods     . 
I  Flour. 

j  Glass  and  glassware 
'  Coal  and  coke 
'  Wood  wares 
j  Wool  . 
'  Wine  .         . 
1  Iron  and  iron  wares 
I  Paper  and  i»ai>er  wares 
I  Minerals 
,  Gloves 


Feathers 
Linen  yarn 
Leather  wares  (e 
Silk  wares 


xcluding  gloves) 


1883 


1800 


79-7 

95-5 

82-0 

'  79  9 

62-4 

58-3 

62-9 

;61-7 

70-0 

50-7 

64-1 

165-4 

91*8 

30-9 

1     27-9 

;27-5 

53  1 

19-3 

,     30-7 

1  35-8 

26-2 

24-9 

25-3 

,  22-5 

31-4 

29-6 

27-8 

21-6 

21-5 

17  0 

'     14-8 

15-4 

15-1 

23-9 

29-3 

32-5 

17-6 

15-4 

16-7 

180 

24-8 

18-9 

29-7 

20  0 

9-5 

21-6 

18-5 

15-5 

11-8 

11  fi 

,     13-8 

20-6 

8-5 

141 

,     14-5 

14-3 

12-1 

8-9 

11-3 

14-3 

7  0 

11-9 

;     140 

14*0 

6-8 

12-1 

14-5 

16-2 

8-3 

12-3 

12-3 

12-4 

8-7 

8-0 

'       7-4 

6-4 

9-9 

10-5 

'       9-6 

8-2 

4-6 

91 

8-2 

61 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  exported  in  1889  wa> 
8,749,069  florins,  the  imports  being  26,183,144  florins;  in  1890 
the  corresponding  values  were  4,303,000  florins  and  43,472,000 
florins. 

Valitk  in  Mim.ions  of   Florins  of    (ioons   {kxcludixg   Uulliox    axi' 
Spkcik)  crossing  thk  differknt  Frontiers. 


Import*'* 

llaw  iiiateriiU  Manufactured 

188,S     1888     1889  '  1883      1888     188! 


Exports 
Raw  materia]  Manufactnrvd 

1888     1.S88     1889    1883    18S8    '    18SV> 
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^85,487, 000  florins,  and  the  exports  to  530,123,000  florins.  Of  cereals, 
[•al*,  ic.,  the  imports  in  1890  were  12,279,000  florins,  and  cxiK)rts,180,909,000 
^oriufi :  of  cattle,  imports  15,143,000  florins,  exports  101,662,000  florins; 
'«vei^gcs  imports  21,162,000  florins,  exports  30,660,000  florins;  wool  and 
^odkn goods,  im]>ort6  49,468,000  florins,  exiK)rts  20,024,000  florins; 
lather  and  leather  ^foods,  imiwrts  27,763,000  florins,  exjwrts  5,384,000 
fiorins:  docks,  stientifie  instmnients,  &<•.,  imiwrts  33,484,000  florins,  ex- 
jwrts  2,950,000  florins.  Of  the  imports  17  "6  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw 
material  and  82*4  per  cent,  were  manufactured. 

The  imports  from  Austria  were  412,125,000  florins,  or  84*9  per  cent.  ; 
tie  exports  to  Austria  were  385,980,000  florins  or  72-8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  imports  from  Germany  were  18,870,000  florins,  or  3*9  per 
mit;  and  the  exports  to  Germany  were  65,863,000  florins,  or  12*4  per 
'tnt  of  the  whole.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  (mostly  cotton  goods 
and  tobacco)  were  4,195,000  florins,  or  0*9  per  cent.  ;  and  the  exports  to 
fireat  Britain  (mostly  flour)  were  14,993,000  florins,  or  2*8  per  cent,  of  the 
^hole.  Other  countries  having  considerable  trade  with  Hungary  are 
J^Joria,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  re  turns   the   direct  trade    of  Austria-Himgary 
»ith  Great  Britain  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

—  1886   .    1887    '    1888       1889       1890 

'  I         _  • 

£  £  £  £  ;  £ 

Export*  from  Austria-  ,  , 

Hnngary  .        .        .   ,    1,621,615        1,586,172        2,138,657     '    2,28«,8.'J4        1,728,337 
lapwtsof  BritUh  pro- 

dnee         .        .         .  905,985  875,065  929,953        1,019,842        1,283,209 


The  staple  articles  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  Austria  are 
'heat  flour,  the  total  value  of  which  in  the  year  1890  amounted  to 
&69,5I2i,  and  wood  81,961/.  The  principal  imports  of  British  produce 
iflto  Austria  are  cotton  manufactures  (including  yam),  511,741/.  ;  iron, 
^2,444/.  ;  machinery,  83,942/.  ;  oil-seed,  56,440/.  ;  coals,  69,819/.  ;  woollen 
goods,  127,031/.  ;  copper,  21,067/.  ;  leather,  13,675/.  ;  hardware,  14,733/.,  in 
1S90. 

Shipping  and  ITftvigation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mer- 
'^tflc  service,  including  coasting  vessels,  since  1877  : — 

Sailing  Vessels 


Number  Tonnage 
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;o?"vSSd,i  Tonnage  ^    Crew. 


Sea-going  Steamers 71 

Coasting  steamers 102 

Sailing  vess.,  incl.  coasters  and  fishing  smacks  I   10,207 


83,371       2,296  ' 
14,481  i        924 
152,716  '   26,552 


Total I   10,380  '  260,568  I   29,772 


The  i)it)grc8S  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows  for  the  whole  monarchy  : 


Entered 


Yt'ftT 


No. 


Tomiat{c 


No. 


Tonnage 


1877 

52,766 

1    5,003,195 

52,954 

4,989,981 

1880 

47,045 

i    5,911,885     , 

46,907 

5,913,720 

1888 

68,749 

1    8,364,526     ' 

68,634 

8,357,598 

1889 

68,512 

1    8,442,990     , 

68.492 

8,432,681 

1890 

66,271 

8,773,713     ' 

66,527 

8,759,682 

Of  the  vessels  entered,  an  average  of  83  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  ol 
the  tonnage,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared  83  per  cent,  and  84  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  were  Austrian,  Italy  coming  next,  and  Great  Britain  third. 

For  the  port  of  Trieste  alone  in  1890,  7,873  vessels  of  1,471,464  tons 
entered,  and  7,856  vessels  of  1,457,174  tons  cleared. 

Internal  CommnnioationB. 
I.  RivEBS  AND  Canals. 

In  1888  the  total  length  of  navigahle  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  was: 
for  rafts  only,  2,428  miles  ;  for  vessels  and  rafts,  1,700  miles ;  total,  4,12S 
miles,  of  which  376  miles  were  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungary  is  8,050 
miles  (for  Danube  navigation  see  under  Roumania). 

The  river  traffic  of  me  monarchy  during  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company 


Auatr.  North- West  Steam  | 
Navigation  Company  (Elbe)! 


I 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 


Nnnilier  of 


Steam- 

Tow- 

boats 

boat«  1 

1      189 

746 

'      189 

787 

1       190 

729 

190 

749 

1       189 

766 

Through 
Passen- 
gers 


Ooods 
and 


Head   |      Number  of      I 

of      I 
Stock  I  —  -    - 

{«  .;.o*-«  1  Cattle    ^  ^ 

in  metre- 'j^^   Steam-     Tow- 
centners    ^^V\^^     ^^^       ^^ 


shipp 


1,763,080  16,930,882  2,243 

1,766,098  16,945,7601  3,682 

1,661,312  17,096,9801  6,422 

1,612,620  18,561.960  7,162 

1,616,860  19,250,430  3,717 


30 
33 
36 
38 
40 


Goods  I 
carried,  . 
in  metre- ! 
centnoB 


164  4,094,966 
162  3,862,468 
166      4,040,219 

166  .  4,061,001  I 

166  ;  6,307,483 
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II.  Railways. 

The     following     are    some    railway    statistics   of    Austria- Hungary   for 
January  1891  : — 


Austria  Hungary 


ToUI 


State  lines 

State  lines  worketl  by  companies 
Companies*  lines  worked  by  the  State 
Companies'  lines  worked  by  comjianies 

Total 


Kilometres      Kilometres      Kilometres 
6,021  5,766     ,     11,777 


84 
1,555 
7,533 

3,909 
1,876 

84 
5,464 
9,409 

15,193 

11,541 

26,734 

Milc8    .    , 
9,496 

Miles 
7,216 

Miles 
16,712 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  there  were,  in  1889,  342  miles  of  railway. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  miles  of  Austro-Hungarian 
railways  since  18/7,  and  the  total  cost  of  construction  up  to  1888  in  thousands 
of  flonns. 


ll,20t) 


1880 
ll,al6 


13,708    14,490   16,172 


Mileage 

Capital  ex]icmliture  in 
1.000  florins       .        .     2,761,152     8,035,574     8,830,954     3,475,203     3,660,601  — 


The  following  table  shows  the  traffic  for  five  years :  — 

—  I       1884      '       1885      i      1886 


1887 


1891 
16,712  , 


Paaaengers  (in  1,000's) 
Goods  carrletl  (in  1,000  tons)   . 
Reoeipta  (1,000  florins)     . 
Working  ex]»enfies  (1,000  florins) 


60,431  64,484  i      65,402  66,440  68,639 

71,890  73,752  77,965  78,586  86,990 

245.705  t    246,16:.  242,152  249,881  269,285 

118,820  122,619  115,727  117,311  124,7.'J0 


III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

There  were,  in'  1889,  4,650  post  offices  in  Austria,  and  4,235  in  Hungary. 
The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Austria  (1890)  and  Hungary  (1889)  was 
as  follows : — 


Letters  and  post-cards 
Samples  and  printed  jmckets 
Newspapers 


Receipts  (posts  and  telegraphs) 
Expenses    .... 


Angtria,  1890 

Number 

444,134,380 

60,198,560 

68,986,020 

Florins 
29,530,836 
25,187,836 
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Hungary,  1889 

Number 

168,801 

14,762 


Florins 

12,268,000 

9,297,000 
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The   following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  of  Austria  and  Hungary  for 
1890  :  — 


1 

unices 

No. 
3,751 
1.701 

107 

Line 

Wire 

Miles 
71,376 
45,581 

3,457 

i     .Mchsagi^* 

Austria     .         .         .         .1 
1  Hungry  .... 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina   .   j 

Miles 
27,674 
12,340 

1,732 

i         Na 
'  8,777.048 
4,211.131 
1        22,277 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Austro- Hungarian  mint 
and  the  value  of  coin  now  in  circulation  :  — 


1880 
Florins 

1887 
Florins 

1888 
•Florins 

1889 

1890 

1 
1 

Florins 

Florins 

Four  -  ducat 

1 

pieces  . 

.S51,782 

517,382 

685,671 

598,771 

907,949  ' 

Gold       Single-ducat    . 

1,395,384 

1,070,604 

1,482,571 

1,606,982 

1,794,528 

Franx  -  Josefs 

[     d'or      . 

1,131,222 

1,411,139 

936,291 

1,700,447 

361,458  t 

Levantine 

] 

thalera. 

(m,8j7 

3,175,928 

2,340,150 

1,522,003 

98>,16« 

Two  -  gulden 

siivpr  1     pieces  . 

185,976 

234,998 

146,900 

293,886 

207,860 

Diiver  ! 

Single-gulden  . 

0,709,534 

5,692,232 

6,572,045 

5,052,537 

4,163,886 

Twenty  -  kreu- 

zeri       .        . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

.Ten-kreuzer    . 

— 

400,032 

508,162 

551,906 

624,116 

rPour  -  kreuzer 

Copper 

piecesl . 
One-kreuzcr    . 

390,000 

185,200 

183,800 

241,990 

91,010 

Half-kreuzerJ  . 

10,000 

14,800 

16,200 

10,000 



State  not«8  in  circula- 

tion   .... 

344,177,000 

827,394,000 

336,800,000 

357,281,630 



Austro-Hungarian  bank- 

notes in  circulation   . 

371,139,000 

891,139,000 
53 

425,674,000 
52 

434,679,000 
50 

445.934,000 

Private  banks 

52 

Share  capital  (in  1,000 

florins) 

213,049 

214,558 

213,973 

205,883 

1 

J  There  was  no  Issue  of  those  pieces  In  these  years. 


The  only  State  bank  is  tlie  Austro-Hungarian,  fonneriy  the  National 
Bank.  To  secure  a  free  loan,  originally  of  eighty  million  florins,  to  the 
State,  the  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  issue  bank-notes.  This  privilege  lasts  to  December  31,  1897  ;  and 
by  that  time  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  must  be  cleared  off.  Of  the  sum 
total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  must  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.  The  State,  under 
certain  conditions,  takes  a  jwrtion  of  the  dear  profits  of  the  teuk.     From 
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tliesc  profits,  first  5  iht  leiit.  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  shareholders  ; 
of  the  remainder  8  per  cent,  is  transfernnl  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  2  \>eT  cent, 
to  the  i^eusion  fund,  and  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders  may  be  made  up  to 
7  per  cent.  Whatever  still  remains  is  divided  into  tA^'o  |)ortions,  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  sharehohlers  and  the  other  to  the  Statt?,  70  jkt  cent,  to 
Austria  and  30  per  cent,  to  Hungary.  These  last  sums,  however,  are  only 
applie*!  to  the  reduction  of  the  deot  of  eighty  millions  mentioned  above. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  IJank  for  five 
years,  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


Liabilities 

Assets 

Capital 
90,000 

Reaerv't 
Fuu.l 

18,080 

Note 
Circula- 
tion 

1 

Mort- 
gages 

90,  .5.38 

Total  iii- 
cliidiiiR 
ot  licit* 

.58.3,604 

Cash 
218,071 

Dis- 
co»uitc»l 
Bill8,*C- 

State 
Loan 

79.403 

Other 
Loans 

92,.340 

Total  in- 
clmling 
others 

1880 

.•i71,687 

14.5,000 

.58:sOG4 

1>>»7 

»0,000 

18,485 

:}91,139 

90,4.38 

010,40.3 

•_"J4,3.34 

1.59.8:{3 

79,403 

90 

70.3 

0I0,«J43 

1888 

90,000 

18,84« 

42o,ti74 

100,078 

0.57,751.' 

2:i3,002 

107,807 

79,2.30 

105 

7.52 

057,752 

1889 

90,000 

18,90.5 

.  4.34.079 

104,409 

082,:{49 

241,445 

178,881  1 

79,003 

111 

.303 

•382,349 

1800 

90,000 

18,907 

,  44.5,9,34 

107,.30*j 

087,399 

244,490 

100,019 

78,170 

114 

273 

087,399 

The  following  are  statistics  for  December  31,  1889,  of  the  50  Austrian  and 
158  Hungarian  joint-stock  and  private  l)anks,  in  thousands  of  florins: — 


Liabilities. 


Anstria 
Hungarj- 


Noininal  , 
Capital   I 


274,500 
49,iJ72 


Paid-ai>      Reserve 


205,88.3 
44,575 


BiU8,&c, 
in  cir- 
culation 


41,799        152,.530 
0,094  9,990 


Credit  i 
Accounts 
current   , 


Mort- 

gilfe'CS 


.303,508        470,lHO 
74,921     .      25,988 


,  Total,  in- 
eluding 
others 


1,22:^,472 
204,031 


ASSFI'S. 


'   and'^it   I     ^r^lT 
Notes       !       ^«»"* 


Debit  Total, 

Account*     Cash  in  hand      including 
current  others 


Austria 
HuDgar)' 


160,229 
70,412 


457,202 
59,000 


376,261 
59,902 


.30,295 
7,311 


1,223,472 
204,631 


There  are,  besides,  1,366  alliance  banks  in  Austria,  and  547  in  Hiuigary. 
The  following  are  the  savings-bank  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary  : — 
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1889 


Austria 

1888 


IIuDgao' 

889 

1888 

435 

424 

No.  ofliauks       .        .  414  40:»  397 

Depositors  ait   em  I  of 

year.        .        .        .      -2,299,002     2,183,48:^     2,089,190  _  _  — 

Amount  «lei»osilc«l  at 

eiulofycurO.OOOfls.)     l,2;i:>,499     1,153,7:>8     1,091,2^12      400,315        380,122        :W2,Ulo 


The  t'ollowiug  are  tlic  statistics  of  the  j>o8t-officc  savingH-banks  : — 


- 

Austria 
1889          1          1890 

4,548  1        4,657 
735,477       801,014 

50,235,534             — 

Hui 

1880 
2,000 
85,517 

1,419,566 

igary 

188T 

No.  of  Ijanks . 
Dejjositoi-s    at    end 

of  year 
Value  of  (U'iK)sits  at 

end    of  year,    in 

florins 

3,000 
110,939 

2,141,319 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Aeconling  to  the  Austrian  standard  45   single   Guhlen    piivcs  an*  .struck 
from  half  a  kilogi-aninie  (  - 1  ,'oll».)  of  fine  silver, 
(told  coins  are  : — 


The  single  ducat    . 
The  four-ducat  piece. 
The  Franz-Josef  d'or 
The  half  Franz-Josef  ^I'or 

Silver  coins  are  : — 

The  double  gulden 
The  single  gulden 
The  ([uarter-ijidden 
The  Maria  Tneresti  dollar 
The  twenty -kreuzer  piece 
The  ten-kreuzer  piece     . 


4  f.  80  kreuzer 
10  M  20        „ 
8  „   10        „ 
4  „  05        „ 


2  f.  00  kreuzer 
.       1  „  00        „ 

0  „  25 
.       2  „  104      „ 
.       0  „  20        „  (Austr.ftt.) 
.       0  „   10        „ 

C'op]K'r  coins  are  the  4,  1,  and  the  ^  kreuzer. 

State  notes  arc  issued  for  1,  5,  and  50  llorins ;  bank  notes  for  10,  100, 
and  1,000  florins. 

The  money,  weight^s,  an<l  measiues  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  British 
etjuivalents,  are  as  follows  : — 

MuNEY. 

The  Florin^   or   Guldoif   of  100  Kreuzer y    nominal   value    2s.,    present 

(1890)  real  value,  U.  8d.,  or  42  florins  =  1/. 
The  8  Florin  piece  — 16x,  or  8  fl.  10  kr.  in  gold. 
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The  legal  standard  in  the  kingdom  is  silver,  and  the  florin,  divided  into 
100  Vreuzer,  the  unit  of  money.  Practically  the  chief  medium  of  exchange 
is  a  paper  currency,  consisting  of  bank  and  state  notes  of  all  denominations, 
from  1,000  florins  down  to  1  florin,  convertible  only  at  a  large  discount 
into  gold. 

Old  Weights  and  Meahurks. 

The  CeiUncr=  100  Pfund  =  5606  kg.  =123i  lbs.  avoinluiwis. 

„    Eimer   .         .         .  =56*50  litre  =   14*94  wine  gallons. 

„    Jock      .         .         .  =5,754  64  scjuare  metre         =   1*43  acre. 
„    Metzeu  .         .         .  =61*49  litre  =   1*7  imperial  bushel. 

(The  Klafter  o/tcood  =  Z'4l  cubic  metre  =  120  cubic  feet) 
"    -J^Tee't'*"""  ^"-l   =^.5«5«  met.s      =   {8.897^  J^s,  or  about  4  f 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obligatory 
in  Austria-Hungary. 

Diplomatio  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  ArsTRiA-HuNOARY  IN  Great  Britain. 

AmbasaadoT. — Count  Francis  Deym,  accredited  November  26,  1888. 

Councillor. — Count  Christoph  Wydenbruck. 

Secrttnrifs, — Count  Albert  Mensdorff  Pouilly-Dictriclistein  and  Count 
Charles  Kinsky. 

Military  and  Naval  Attnchi.  — Captain  Chevalier  de  Jedma. 

Military  ^ttocA^.— Colonel  Prince  Louis  EsterhAzy. 

Commercial  -<4WacA^.— Chevalier  de  Krapf-Liverhoff". 

Chancellor.— Bioon  Peter  von  Paumgartten. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Liondon  (C.G.),  CanliflF,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  (C.G.)  ;  Adelaide,  Bombay  (C.G.), 
Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Colombo,  Durten,  Hong  Kong  (C.G.),  Melbourne, 
Montreal,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Ok  Great  Britain  in  Austria-Hunoary. 

Ambassador. — Rt  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Berkeley  Paget,  (J.C.B.,  bom  in 
1821  ;  Envoy  to  the  Netherlands,  1854-56  ;  to  Portugal,  1857-58  ;  to  IMissia, 
1868-59  ;  to  Denmark,  1859-66  ;  to  Portugal,  1866-67  ;  to  Italy,  1867-83. 
Appointed  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  December  1883  ;  accredited 
January  24,  1884. 

Secretary. — Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Barrington. 

Military  ^«rt<^.— Major  D.  F.  R.  Dawson. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Vienna  (C.G.),  Buda-Pest  (C.G.), 
Fiume,  Trieste. 

BOSVIA  AHD  HEBZEOOYnrA. 

The  Ottoman  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  (July  13,  1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro-Hun^rian  Govern- 
ment for  administration  and  military  occupation.  The  direction  of  the 
ail  ministration  of  the  two  occupied  provinces  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian 
Bureau,  entrusted  to  the  Impenal  Finance  Minister  in  Vienna  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor- King.  The  chief  authority  in  the  province  itself,  with  its 
seat  in  Sarajevo,  is  the  provincial  government  (Landesregierung),  in  three 
departments,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice,  l^or  administration 
purposes  there  are  6  district    (Kreis)  and   48   county  (Bezirk)  authorities. 
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The  provincial  goveniineDt  is  provided  \vith  an  advising  bpdy,  compoeetl 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Sarajevo  and  12  representatives  of  the 
iwpnlace.  Similar  councils  are  also  provided  for  the  district  and  county 
authorities.     (For  Finance  sec  the  common  Budget  of  Austria- Hungary.) 

]k)8nia  and  Herzegovina  contahi  six  districts  (Kreise),  with  an  area  of 
23,262  square  miles.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied  by  an>Austrian 
military  force,  though  a(hninistered  civilly  by  Turkey.  In  1885  the  popu- 
lation (without  military)  numl>ere<l  1,336,091  (705,026  males  and  631,066 
females) ;  with  military  1,360,000.  Greek  Oriental  Christians,  571,250 ; 
Mohammedans,  492,710  ;  Roman  (Jatholics,  265,788  ;  Jews,  5,805  ;  others, 
538. 

On  January  1,  1888,  population  was  estimated  at  1,404,000.  The 
nationality  is  Servian,  only  m  the  southern  districts  arc  Arnauts,  and  here 
and  there  gipsies.  The  most  iK)pulou8  towns  are  the  cajutal,  Sarajevo,  with 
(in  1885)  26,286 ;  Mostar,  12,665  ;  and  Banjaluka,  11,357. 

There  is  1  higher  gj'mnasium,  2  gymnasia,  4  commercial  s'lhools,  943 
elementary  schools,  with  1  Greek-Oriental,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  ])riests,  and  1  training  college  for  teachers. 

There  is  an  upper  court  of  justic^e  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district  (Krei^) 
courts  and  the  county  (Bezirk)  authorities  as  eoiuts  of  first  instance. 

In  the  budget  of  1890  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  10,187,650  florins, 
and  the  expenditure  at  10,136,149  florins. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  development,  though  the  soil  in 
very  fertile.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet  and  buckwheat,  potatot^ 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated. 

Both  provinces  have  a  superabundance  of  fruit,  principally  pluxosv. 
Dried  plums  are  the  chief  article  of  export.  Cattle-grazing  is  imj-wrtant. 
In  1879  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  158,034  horses,  3,134  asses  and  mules, 
761,302  head  of  cattle,  775  bufl'aloes,  839,988  sheen,  522,123  goats,  and 
430,354  swine.       Forest  land  occupies  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area. 

Minerals  are  abundant ;  mining  is  now  canied  on  for  iron  and  i-opp^eT, 
manganese,  chromium,  antimony.     There  are  salt-pits  at  Dolnja  Tiula. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong  to  the  Austro- Hungarian  custom?} 
territory.     There  are  342  miles  of  railway,  and  1,743  miles  of  telegraph  linc^ 

In  1890  there  were  transmitted  6,793,000  lettcre  and  iwstcanis,  aai4 
1,217,800  i>ackets  of  printed  matter  and  samples. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  20  years  of  age.  The  native  troojH 
comprise  8  infantry  battalions  (each  of  4  companies),  with  a  total  of  2,800  ixi^n^ 
on  peace  footing.  The  Austro- Hungarian  troops  of  occupation  have  a 
present  a  strength  of  23, 860  men. 
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Das  Ungarische  Unterrichtswesen  in  den  StudieivJahren  1888-80  xl  1889-90.  Aus  dem 
Beiicht  des  Ministers.    Pest,  1891. 

Dsia  HaQdelRinosaum.  HgK.  voin.  k.  k.  Hondel^innsauin.  Wien,  1891.  Bcilnge  :  Coin- 
inerzicUe  Berichte  der  k.  u.  k.  Consular-Aerater. 

BrigebniBse  der  in  den  Ijindem  der  Ungariscben  Krone  ini  Anficuige  des  Jahres  1881 
vollzo^nen  Volkszahlang.    Budapest,  1882. 

Hof-  und  Staatshandbuch  des  Kaiserthunis  Oesterreich  fllr  1801.    Wien,  1891. 

Jahrbach.  Militiir-statistisches,  filr  1890.  Hgg.  voin.  k.  k.  Krieg^ministerioiii.  Wien, 
1891. 

Jaltrbaeh,  Statistisches,  der  Stadt  Wien  fUr  das  Jalir.  1889.  Goarlteitet  von  Preyer, 
Sedlahcxek,  Wwy.    Wien,  1891. 

Mittheilungen  des  K.  Ung.  Ministeriuins  Air  Ackcrbaii,  Industrie  und  Handol.  Monats- 
hefU     Budapest,  1890. 

Nachrichten  Uber  Industrie,  Handel  und  Vcrkelir  aus  dein  statistischen  Dei»ai*tenient  iiii 
k.  k.  Handeb-Ministerium.     Wien,  1891. 

Navigazione  e  conimereio  in  porti  Austriaci  uel  1889.    4.    Trieste,  1801. 

Oesterreichisciie  Statistik.  Bearbeltet  von  der  k.  k.  Statistischen  Central-Commission. 
Wien,  1880-91.        « 

Oesterreichisches  Stadtebncli.  Statistische  Berichte  der  grcisseron  Oesterreichischen 
Stadte.  Redigirt  nnter  Mitwirkung  des  Pnisidenten  der  k.  k.  Statistischen  Central-Com- 
mission, Dr.  Karl  Tlieodor  IniniA  von  Sterne^,  von  Prof.  Mischler.  Wien,  1890.  IV 
Jahrgang. 

Oaiterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbuch.    9^""  Jahrgang,  1891.     Wien,  1891. 

8tati8tisches  Handbuch  derOsterr.-Ung.  Monarchie.    N'eue  Polge.    Wien,  1889. 

^>rt«ichaft8-  and  BevrtlkemngsstatlRtik  von  Bosnieii  und  Horcegovina.  Amtlichc 
Aoagabe.    1885. 

Reichsg^etzblatt.    Jahrgang.  1891. 

Statistik  der  SeeHchifTalirt  und  des  Seeliandel»in  den  Oesterreichischen  Uafen  in  Jahre 
1889-  Im  Anftrage  des  Handelsininisteriums  iigg.  von  der  Borse^ Deputation  in  Triest. 
Triest,  1891. 

Statistik  Uber  den'  Zustand  und  tlie  Amtsthiitigkeit  der  Finanzwache  im  Jalire  1889. 
Vom  k-  k-  Finanzministerium.    Wien,  1890. 

Statistische  Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Verhaltnisse  Galiziens.  Hgg.  vom  Statist  Bnreaudes 
Gilizischen  Landesausschusses.    Redigirt  von  Pi lat.    XII.  Bind.    Ijemberg,  1890. 

Statistische  Monatsschrift.  Heransgegeben  von  der  k.  k.  Statistischen  Central-Com- 
mission.   XVII.  Jahrgang.    Wien,  1891. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des  k.  k.  Ackerltau-Ministeriums  fiir  1890.    Wien,  1891. 

Statlstisches  Jahrbach  filr  Ungam.     19«*>- Jahrgang,  1889.     Budapest,  1890-91. 

Ungams  Waaren-Verkehr.  .  .  .  fllr  das  Jalu-.  1890.    BudaiKJst,  1891. 

HerUlet  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Office  List,    Published  annually.    London,  1892. 

Protocols  of  Conferences  held  in  Loudon  respecting  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube. 
London,  1883. 

Reports  from  the  British  Consular  and  other  Offlcei-8  in  Anstria-Hnngary  for  1890,  in 
'  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1891. 

Trade  of  Austria-Hungary  witli  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  virith  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  vear  1890.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1891. 

Ergebnisse  dor  Verzehmngssteuenim  Jahre  1889.  Zusammengestellet  vom  Finanzminis- 
tcriam.    Wien. 

PubUkacye  Statisttckoga  ureda  kr.  hrv.  Dalm.  zemaljske  vlade.  I.-XV.  U  Zagrebu. 
1876-90. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

»     Beer,  Der  Staatshaoshalt  Oesterreich- Ungams  seit  1868.    Prag,  1881. 

Beer,  Die  Finanzen  Oesterreicha  im  19.  Jahrhundert    Prag,  1877. 

BraekeUi  (H.  F.X  Statistische  Skizze  der  Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monarchic.  12. 
Anllage.     8.     Leipzig,  1889. 

Chavanne  (Dr.),  Physikalisch-statistischer  Handatlas  der  Oesterr.-Ungar.  Monarchic. 
Wien.  1882-S8. 

Cbronik,  Volkawirthschaftliche,  von  Oesterreisch- Ungam,  1887.    Hgg.  von  Blau.    Wien, 

Clarke  (Ernest),  Agricultural  Administration  in  Austria-Hungarv,  '  Journal  of  the  R. 
Agricultural  Society,'  Januar>-,  1891. 

Compass,  finanzielles  Jahrbuch.  Gegriindet  von  Leonhardt,  1889.  Hgg.  von  Heller. 
Wien,  1890. 

CzofTimg  (Preiherr  von),  Ethnographic  der  Oeaterreichischen  Monarchic,  3  vols.  Wien 
1856-57. 

Entwicklung  von  Indostrie  und  Gewerbe  in  Oesterreich,  1848-88.  Hgg.  von  der  Com- 
miflvlon  der  Oewerbe-Ausstellung.    Wien,  1888, 
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^1/aniei;,  u  Auincne*iiODgnc,  boh  iiihutuxioiib,  oic     rans,  xoi  z. 
r  (F.  vonX  Die  Magyaren  und  andere  Ungarn.    8.    Leipzig,  1874.  ^ 
tz  (J.  R.  v.),  Atlas  der  Urproduction  Oesterreichs.    WIeii,  1878.     * 
w  (J.  R.  v.),  Die  Bodencultnr  Oesterreichs.    Wieii,  1878. 


Export^Compass,  1890.    Hgg.  von  Dora.    Wien,  1800. 

FUker  (A.),  Die  Volkcrstamme  der  OeHtcrreicliisch-Ungarischen  Monarcliie,    8.    Wicu, 
1869. 

Fiihn:r  diirch  Ungarn  und  seine  Nebenlander.    Buda-Pesth. 

Gerrard  (B.),  Transylvania :  The  Land  beyond  the  Forest    London,  1888. 

Jacfcyon  (T.  G.),  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  Istria.    8  vols.    8.    London. 

Hoek,  Htatistisehes  Haudbuch  fur  Karnten.    Jahrgang  I.    Klagenftirt,  188<J. 

Honig.    Die  S»t.  ung.  LebensversicherungsgesellHchaft^n,  1888.    Wien,  1889. 

Hui\falvi  (Dr.  J.),  A  inagyar-osztrAk  birodaloni  fiilodajza.    8.    Pesth,  \S8^^. 

Kay  (David),  Anstria-Hungary.    London,  1880. 

Konta  (Igna^),  Eiscnbahn-Jahrbuch  der  Oestcrrcichisch-Ungarischen   Monarcliie.    21. 
Jaliigang.     Wien,  1890. 

Lang,  Btatistik  der  Bevulkerung  Ungarns.    Budnpcst,  1885. 

Lavelejfe,  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1887. 

JUger(Ij.),  Histoire  de  TAutriche-Hongrie,  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'^  TanntM}  187S.    li 
Paris,  1879. 

Levy  (Daniel),  L'Autriche-Hongrie,  ses  institutions,  Ac    Paris,  1872. 

Ldher(F         ....  _      _    .     . 

Lorenz( 

TjorenslJ. 

Magyarland.    By  a  Fellow  of  the  Carpatliian  Society.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Manddlo  (Dr.  Karl),  Rilckblicke  auf  die  Entwickelnngder  Ungarisclien  Volkswirthscbaft. 
Budapest,  1888. 

Marheau  (Edouard),  Slaves  et  Teutons.    Paris,  1882. 

Monarchic.    Die  ost,  ung.  in  Wort  und  Bild  anf  Anregung  des  Kronprinzen  Rudolf. 
Wien,  1886-90.    Lieferung  1-116. 

NenUnyi  (A.),  Das  nioderne  Ungarn.    Berlin,  1880. 

Oesterreicliisch-Ungaiische  Revue.    Jahrgang  1891.    Redigirt  von  J.  B.  Meyer.    Wien, 
1891. 

Paiter$on  (Arthur  J.),  The  Mag>'ar8 ;   their  Country  and  its  Institutions.    2  voh.    8. 
London,  1870. 

PeeM  (Dr.  Alexander),  Oesterreich  und  der  Orient.    8.    Wien,  1875. 

PoUaek),  Die  BtSlunische  Braunkohle  in  den  letzten  25  Jahreu,  chronologisch-statistieclK 
Tafel.    Vom  Jahre  1861  bis  1886.    Toplitz  (s-a.). 

Prigly  Ortslexicon  flir  die  Kbnigreiche  Kroatien  und  Slavonien.    Nach  amtlichen  Quellen. 
Essek,  1888. 

Beelu$  (Elis^),  Nouvelle  G^ograplue  Universelle.    Vol.  IlL    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Bomstorfer  und  Wigliixky,  Vergleichcnde  graphische  Statistik  in  ihrer  Anwendung  anf 
das  Herzogtuni  Bukowina.    Wien,  1886. 

Statistik  d.  ost.  ung.  Aktiengesollsclmften.    Aus  dem  'Aktioniir,'  1887-88.    Fraukftin, 
1889. 

Strigl,  Statistische  Notizen  fiir  Oesterreich.    XL    Wien,  1888. 

Sturm  (Albert).  Culturbilder  aus  Budapest     Leipzig,  1875-76. 

8twm  (Albert),  Uj  Orszaggj-iilfei  Alnianach.    Budapest,  1887. 

Vlhrieh.    Handbuch  dor  osterreichischen  Verwaltung.    Wien,  1887-89. 

Vambiry  (A.),  Der  Urspning  der  Magjaren.    Leipzig,  1882. 

WttkowiUeh,  Das  Land  Vorarllierg,  Denkschrift,    Innsbruck,  1887. 

Wirth  (Max),  Ungarn  und  seine  Bodenschatze.    Frankfort-on-Maine,  1785. 

Womi*  (Baron  Henry  de),  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.    8.    London,  1877. 

Zorieii,  Statistische  Skizze  der  Konigreiche  Kroatien  und  Slavonien.    Agmni,  1885 
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BELGIUM. 

(ROYAIJME   DE    BeLGIQUK.) 

Beigning  King. 

Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1835,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I., 
former  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  of  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French ; 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865  ; 
married,  Aug.  22,  1853,  to  Queen  Marie  Henriette,  bom  Aug.  23, 
1836,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria. 

Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Princess  Louise,  born  Feb.  18,  1858 ;  married,  February  4, 
1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  March  28, 
1844,  eldest  son  of  Prince  August,  cousin  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  of  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  French. 

II.  Princess  Stephanie,  born  May  21,  1864  ;  married  to  the 
late  Archduke  Di6d^  Rudolf,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary,  May  10,  1881 ;  ifvidow  January  30, 
1889. 

III.  Princess  Clementine,  born  July  30,  1872. 

BroUier  arid  Sister  of  the  King. 

I,  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders,  born  March  24,  1837  ;  lieutenant-general 
in  the  service  of  Belgium ;  married,  April  25,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Uohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  bom  November  17,  1845.  Offspring  of  the  luiion 
are  three  children  living: — 1.  Princess  Henriette,  bom  November  30,  1870. 
2.  Princess  Josephine,  bom  Ootolxjr  18,  1872.  3.  IMnce  Albert,  born  April  8, 
1875. 

II.  Princess  Chariot^',  bora  June  7,  1840  ;  married,  July  27, 1857,  to  Arcb- 
(luke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  elected  Emperor  of  Mexiio  July  10,  1863  ;  wMow 
June  19,  1867. 

King  Leopold  II.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
State  in  1830,  having  previously  been  a  pai-t  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  secession  was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Pi-ovisioual 
Government,  established  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25,  J  830.    A  National  Congress 
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elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
June  4,  1831  ;  the  prince  accepted  the  dignity  July  12,  an«l 
ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which 
established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

Acx^ording  to  the  Constitution  of  1831,  Belgium  is  *a  consti- 
tutional, representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.'  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Chamber  of  Kepresentatives 
and  the  Senate.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  King's  j>ei'son  is  declared 
sacred ;  and  his  ministers  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
Government.  No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  countei- 
signed  by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for 
it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  age  of  majority, 
the  two  (Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  », 
regent  during  the  minority. 

The  power  of  making  laws  is  vested  in  the  CTiambei-  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  the  members  of  both  Houses  bein^ 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  Chambers  meet  annually  in  the  montVk 
of  November,  and  must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days ;  but  the  Kin^ 
has  the  power  of  convoking  them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  an^ 
of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  separately.  In  tlie 
latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  days,  ax\^ 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjournment 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  tH^ 
consent  of  the  Chambers. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  is  comiwsed  of  deputies  ehoseu  directly  l*y 
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resident  in  Belgium.  The  members  not  residing  in  the  town  where  the 
Chamber  sits  receive,  during  the  session,  an  allowance  of  428  franco  each  per 
month.  The  members  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  every  two 
feare,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution,  when  a  general  election  takes  place. 
The  Chamber  has  the  parliamentary  initiative  and  the  preliminary  vote  m  all 
cases  relating  to  the  receipts  and  exjienses  of  the  State  and  the  contingent  of 
the  army. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number  of  members  com- 
prising the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  senators  are  elected  by  the 
«me  citizens  who  appoint  the  deputies.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  ei^ht 
years ;  they  retire  in  one  moiety  every  four  years,  but  in  case  of  dissolution 
the  election  must  comprise  the  whole  number  of  which  the  Senate  is  composed. 
The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  senator  are,  besides  those  for  a  deputy,  that 
he  ii  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  paying  in  direct  taxes  not  less  than  2,116 
francs.  In  those  provinces  where  the  list  of  citizens  who  possess  this  last- 
mentioned  qualification  does  not  reach  to  the  proportion  of  one  in  6,000  of  the 
population,  that  list  is  enlarged  by  the  admission  into  it  of  those  citizens  who 
pay  the  greatest  amount  of  (lirect  taxes,  so  that  the  list  shall  always  contain  at 
last  one  person  who  is  eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6,000  inhabitants  of 
the  province.  The  senators  do  not  receive  any  jiay.  Tne  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne  is  of  right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  he  has  no  voice  in 
the  proceedings  until  twenty -five  years  of  age.  All  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  during  the  time  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  is  not  sitting  are 
vitfaout  force. 

The  Executive  Government  consists  of  seven  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers,  appointed  Octol>er  26,  1 884,  viz.  : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance.— M.  A.  Becitiacrt. 

2.  Minister  of  Justice. — M.  J.  Lejntne. 

3.  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Instruction. — M.  J.  de  Burlet. 

4.  Minister  of  War. — General  C.  FotUum. 

5.  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — M.  J.  H.  P.  Vanden- 

6.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Prince  de  Chimay. 

7.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public  Works. — M.  L.  Debrtiyn. 
Brides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number  of 

*  d-fmisbes  d'Rtat,*  without  portfolio,  who  form  a  Privy  Council  called  together 
o«3  5i)€cial  occasions  by  the  sovereign.  The  acting  ministers,  as  such,  do  not 
fG(T:Bi  iiRTt  of  ^c  Privy  Council. 


Local  GovemTne^U. 

The  provinces  and  communes  of  Belgium  have  a  large  amount  of  auto- 
x^xKS4fiis  government  Provincial  and  communal  electors  must  be  twenty-one 
»i^of  age,  and  pay  direct  taxes  of  20  francs  for  the  provinces  and  10  for  the 
nnnunes.  A  certain  de^ee  of  education,  and  the  occujMition  of  certain 
miMo,  entitle  to  vote  without  having  to  pay  taxes.  In  the  year  1890  there 
r«  408,092  nrovincial  and  5.'?4-421  communal  electors.     To  be  elicible  to  the 
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half  being  renewed  every  tliree  years.  In  each  commune  there  is  a  college 
composed  of  the  burgomaster,  president,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen, 
corresponding  to  the  jiermanent  deputation  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  both 
are  the  organs  of  the  central  administration. 


Area  and  Population. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,455  square  kilometres,  or  11,373 
English  square  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  population 
in  the  various  census  yeara  since  1846,  with  the  absolute  in- 
crease and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  between  each  of  these 
years : -  - 


Census  I   t»«„..i„*<«,.        Total 
Years      PoP«»ft^io»  ,  increase 

I 


1846 
1856 
1866 


Increase      ppn^..^  m^+oi      i  Increase 

percent.  I'^y'"^**!  Population      ,T^^     ,>er  cent, 
per  annum     "^'"  incrwuic    jj^ypannnui 


4,337,196!       — 
4,529,461  I  192,265  j 
4,827,833  j  298,372  1 


•44 
•65 


1876 
1880 
1890 


5,336,185    608,352       105 
5,520,009    183,824  85 

6,147,041    627,032       1-02 


The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and 
population  of  which  were  as  follows  at  the  censuses  of  December 
31,  1880,  and  December  31,  1890,  with  population  per  square 
mile  at  the  latter  date  :-  - 


ProviiiceH 

Area: 

Population 

1  Population  i»er 

X  X  V  T  tu  v^o 

Bng.  sq.  miles 

Dec  31,  1880 

Dec  81, 1890 

sq.  mile,  18W 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

1,093 

577,232 

699,571 

640-0 

Brabant 

1,268 

985,274 

1,128,728 

890*2 

Flanders    {^^f 

1,249 

691,764 

746,923 

,       598  0 

1,158 

881,816 

968,752 

827-9 

Hainaut 

1,437 

977,565 

1,068,815 

748-8 

Li^ge  . 

1,117 

663,735 

762,196 

682-8 

Limbourg     . 

931 

210,851 

224,604 

241-2 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

209,118 

216,380 

126-8 

Namur 

1,414 
11,373 

322,654 

341,072 
6,147,041 

241-2 

Total      . 

5,520,009 

'       540-5 

In  1890  there  were  3,062,656  males  and  3,084,385  females. 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  1880  there  are  2,230,316 

Belgians  who  speak  French  only ;  2,485,384  who  speak  Flemish 

only;    39,550,   GJerman   only;    423,752,    French   and   Flemish; 

35,260,   French    and    German;    2,956,   Flemish   and    German; 

13,331  who  speak  all  three  languages;  and  6,412  who  do  not 

speak  any  of  the  three. 
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The  census  returns  for    1880   according   to   occupation   are 
tabulated  as  follows: — 


Males  FenialeH     |  Total 

Mining  and  metal  industries  .  .  I  226,759  17,549;  244,308 
Industries  connected  with  vegetable 

products :  199,333  i  37,411  236,744 

Industries    connected    with   animal  . 

products 40,401  24,595  64,996 

Mixed  industries      .         .         .         .j  227,553  179,346  406,899 

Commerce ,  143,229  i  101,018  244,247 

Professions  and  official  occupations  .  -  457,042  192,114  649,156 

Various  occupations  and  indepemlent '  504,584  409,257  913,841 

Total 1,798,901  961,290  2,760,191 

Without  profession  or  status    .  1,010,072  1,824,913  2,834,985 

Grand  total          .         .  2,808,973,2,786,203  5,595,176 


The  difference  between  the  above  total  and  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1880  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  are  entered  under  more  than  one  head.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  800,000  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  each  of  the  tive  years  from  1886  to  1890  : — 


Year 

Total 
Living 
Births 

175,091 

175,466 

177,586 

,  177,542 

1  176,595 

8tilI-boni 

8,640 
8,717 
8,482 
8,410 
8,224 

lUegiti- 

mate 

(Lhiug) 

15,178 
15,449 
15,336 
15,603 
15,246 

Illegitl- 
mate  per 
100  Births 



8-67 
8-80 
8-74 
8-77 
8-63 

Deaths    1 

124,904 
115,296 
121,097 
119,726 
126,545 

Marriages 

39,642 
42,491 
42,427 
43,759 
44,596 

Surplus  of. 

Births  over' 

Deaths    { 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

50,187  1 
60,170  1 
54,489  1 
57,816  ' 
50,050  , 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration  of 
1886-90  :— 


Immigration  .  .  ,  19,804   I  19,286      21,213   ;  22,150   :    21,458 

Emigration    .  .      17,029      17,528      23,041      23,190   I    21,675 


Excess  of  immigration    .       2,775        1,758     -1,828   t -1,040         -217 
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The  following  are 
January  1,  1891  :— 

the  populations  of  the  most  important 

towns 

Bi-ussels 

suburbs 
Antweri) 
Gbent     . 
Lifege      . 
Bi-uges    . 

and 

.  482,268 
.  227,225 
.  153,740 
.   149,789 
.     47,331 

Mechlin 

Verviers 

Louvain 

Touniai 

Seraiug 

Courtrai 

.  50,962 
.  50,223 
.  39,948 
.  35,403 
.  33,912 
.  30,908 

Namur     . 
St  Nicolas 
Mons 
Alost 

Osteud      . 
Cliarleroi  . 

29,749 
27,975 
26,370 
24,479 
24,712 
22,551 

Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  Belgium.  The  Protestants  number  only  10,000, 
while  the  Jews  number  about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant Churches.  Full  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
is  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  The  amount  annually  granted 
in  the  budget  is  about  4,800,000  francs  to  Roman  Catholics ;  85,000 
francs  to  Protestants ;  and  16,300  francs  to  Jews  :  besides  60,000 
francs  for  various  ecclesiastical  expenses.  There  are  few  endow- 
ments, and  the  clergy  derive  their  maintenance  chiefly  from  fees 
and  voluntary  gifts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  and 
185  deaneries;  there  are  5,428  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  of 
all  kinds.  In  each  diocese  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  there 
are  besides  11  smaller  seminaries.  At  the  census  of  1880  there 
were  1,559  convents  in  Belgium,  of  which  number  213,  with 
4,027  inmates,  were  for  men,  and  1,346,  with  20,645  inmates,  for 
women. 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  belong  the 
greater  number  of  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  is  under  a 
synod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  congregations. 

Instruction. 

In  the  budget  of  1891  the  sum  allotted  for  education  is  as 
follows :  -Supei-ior  education,  1,685,400  francs;  middle-class 
schools,  3,781,428  francs;  primary  education,  10,764,301  francs. 
There  are  four  universities  in  the  kingdom,  three  of  them  with 
four  *  facultes,'  or  branches  of  study,  and  one,  Louvain,  nui*sery 
of  the  clergy,  with  five  ;  Ghent  and  Li^ge  are  State  universities, 
Brussels  and  Louvain  free.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  students  attending  the  various  *  facult^s '  in  each  of  the  four 
\miversities  in  the  academical  year  1890-91 ; — 
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Universities 


Brussels 
Ghent 
Li^ge 
Louvain 


Theology 


Jurispru- 
'     deiico 


Students  of 
Pliiloso- 


Medicine     Scionces 


Total 


i 


40 


396 
184 
305 
391 


147 

75 

223 

210 


557 
185 
282 
445 


477 
165 
338 
317 


1,577 

609 

1,148 

1,363 


Attached  to  the  universities  are  various  special  schools  of  en- 
gineering, arts,  manufactures,  mining,  &c.,  with  a  combined  at- 
tendance of  935  students  in  1889-90.  Other  special  schools  are 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,337  stu- 
dents in  1890;  schools  of  design,  14,565  students;  royal  con- 
servatoires and  other  schools  of  music,  14,869. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1890  of  the 
various  classes  of  public  schools  : — 


-          ' 

No. 

PupUs 

Middle-class 

No. 

PupiLs 

Royal          Athe-  i 

naeuins        and  . 

normal   schools 

4 

138 

colleges   .         .  1 
Mid  die-class  ■ 

35 

7,121 

.  Primary    normal 
schoo  8     . 

47 

2,516 

schools  (male) .  > 

88 

14,287 

Primary  schools . 

5,673 

616,091 

Middle-class 

1 

Infant         „      . 

1,145 

113,172 

schools  (female) 

39 

'      6,958 

Adnlt          „      . 

1,745 

1    67,675 

Besides  the  above  public  schools  there  are  many  private  or  free 
schools — about  80  colleges,  65  middle-class  schools  for  boys,  150 
institutions  for  girls,  besides  many  infant,  primary,  and  adult 
schools,  mostly  under  ecclesiastical  care. 

Every  commune  is  bound  to  maintain  at  least  one  school  for 
elementary  education,  the  Government  paying  one-sixth,  the  pro- 
vince one-sixth,  and  the  commune  four-sixths  of  the  expenditure. 
The  total  sum  spent  on  elementary  education  in  1 88 9  was  27,711,132 
francs  by  "State,  provinces,  and  conununes,  and  including  fees,  &c. 

There  were  in  the  school  year  1888-89,  56  industrial  schools, 
with  15,171  pupils;  they  are  subsidised  by  the  State,  provinces, 
and  communes. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  who  could 
not  read  or  write  at  the  census  of  1880  was  42  per  cent.,  and 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years  29*4  per  cent.  In  the  year  1890 
there  were  56,174  young  men  called  out  for  military  service,  and 
of  this  number  7,289  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  1,605  could 
read  only;  28,692  could  simply  read  and  write;  18,282  possessed 
a  superior  education,  and  556  for  whom  there  is  no  return. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 


Judges  are  api>oiutod  for  life  by  the  King  from  lists  prcpareil  by  tlie  Senate 
an<l  by  the  Court.  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  kiu^om. 
There  ai-e  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  there  are  Assize  Courts  for  criminal 
eases.  The  country  is  divided  into  26  judicial  an*ondissements  or  districts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  Court  of  iirst  instance.  In  each  canton  there  is  a  justice  of 
the  [Kjace,  a  iwlice  court,  and  a  judge  of  the  jjcace  ;  there  are  212  such  cantons. 
There  are,  l)eside8,  special  military,  commercial,  and  other  tribunals,  ^ewK- 
sentcd  by  law.  There  is  trial  by  jiuy  in  all  <riminal  and  iwlitical  cases.  The 
C.endarmerie  (2,385)  and  the  Oarde  Civique  are  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  onler. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numltcr  of  criminals  sentenced  at  the  Assize 
Courts  and  CoriTctional  Tribunals  in  the  years  stated  : — 


1880 


Assize  Courts     .  |        105 
'  Correctional 


137 


Tribunals 


22,255      34,108 


188U 


1^9 


184  127   I        130   I        127 

39,977      39,996      40,273      40,753 

I  I  ' 


The  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the  various  classes  of  prisons  was  asfoUovf* 
in  the  years  named  : — 


—                        1870 

1880 

1880 

1887 

1888              18^ 

1  Central  prisons  .      2,029 

1  Secondary  „       .      2,672 

Reformatories     .         550 

824 
2,881 
1,005 

872 
3,774 
1,049 

870 
3,801 
1,040 

865     1       845     ' 
3,549     1   3,789 
1,000     '       928     1 

Pauperism. 

Apart  from  private  charitable  associations,  which  are  numerous,  jjublvd 
charity  is  a<lministeretl  under  precise  regulations.  The  only  public  cbaritabh 
establishments  are  refuges,  dipOts  de  mendicUt,  or  alms-houses,  hospitals,  aiiij 
the  bureaux  de  bunfaimncCf  the  administrators  of  which  are  appointed  by  t>n 
Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces  of  the  State  contribute  to  maintalj 
certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  alms-houses,  and  asylums.     It  is   ti\j 
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Finance. 

Tlie  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  ot 
Belgium  for  the  yeai-s  1870  to  1890 — actual  for  the  tii-st  seven 
and  estimated  for  1890 — are  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
thousands  of  francs  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year* 

Orrlinary 

Bxtra. 
ordinary 

ToUl 

Onlliiary 

i    8i>ocial    ' 

Total 

I.OOOfr. 

l.OOOfr. 

l,000fr. 

l.OOOfr. 

,     l.OOOfr.    ' 

l.OOOfr. 

1870 

190,537 

14,906 

205,442 

191,844 

,    25,064  , 

216,908 

1880 

291,921 

102,294 

394,215 

292,009 

90,899  1 

882,908 

1885 

313.170 

19,915 

338,085 

313,916 

37,336  1 

851,251 

1S86 

315,942 

55,349 

'   371,291 

313,757 

1   35,799  1 

349,556 

2887 

323,516 

17,648 

,   341,164 

309,216 

1   36,922  ' 

346,138 

1888 

332,917 

7,040 

,   339,957 

,   314,761 

I   52,101  j 

366,862 

1889 

333,052 

13,615 

1   346,667 

314,284 

1  41,309  ; 

355,593 

1890 

332,716 

— 

i        — 

1   321,092 

1    61,091  1 

382,183 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  amended  budget 
for  the  year  1892  :— 


Ordinary  Revenue 

Taxes,  direct: — 

Property  taxe« 

Personal  taxes 

Trade  Ii<3eiice« 

Mines  . 
Taxes,  indirect : — 

Cnstoms 

Exciise  . 

Succession  duties  . 

Registration  dutieH, 
&c.    . 

Stam|J» 

Various 
Tolls:— 

Bailways 

Telegraphs    . 

Post  Office    . 

Navigation        and 
pUotage  dues 


Francs 


24,496,000 

18,915,000 

6,680,000 

1,600,000 

23,483,056  'I 
41,420,235 
24,400,000  i| 

18,510,000  il 

6,000,000  i! 

1,481,000  i, 

|i 

138,000,000  li 

4,100,000  ' 

10,620,200  I 

2,605,000    j 


Ordinary  Exi>enditure 


Interest    on     public  ] 

debt    and   sinking  * 

fund     . 
CHvil  list  and   dota-  ! 

tions     .         .         .1 

Ministry  of  Justice    .  | 

„  Foreign     j 

Affairs  .         ... 
Ministry   of  Interior  i 

and  Public  Instruc-  , 

tion      .         .         .  I 
Ministry    of    Public 

Works  . 
Ministry  of  Railways, 

Posts,    and     Tele-  j 
graphs       .         .  i 
Ministry  of  War 

,,  Finance .  ; 


Francs 


103,221,797 

4,576,100 
17,293,135 

2,496,363 


23,216,997 
17,088,428 


103,317,028 
46,960,582 
15,589,255 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
Habilities  of  the  kingdom  in  1891-92  : — 

Fnuics 
Consolidated  debt  contracted  V)efore  1830  .         .         208,615,792 
since  1830    .         .      1,844,944,208 


Total 2,053,560,000 

Floating  Debt 20,000,000 

Total 2,073,560,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  various  annuities  to  be 
met,  amounting  to  30,000,000  francs,  and  if  the  whole  were  capi- 
talised the  total  debt  of  Belgium  would  amount  to  close  on  100 
millions  sterling.  The  bulk  of  the  debt  beai's  interest  3^  per  cent., 
the  rest  at  3  and  2i. 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted 
to  works  of  public  utility,  particularly  the  construction  of  State 
railways.  There  is  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  all  descriptions  of 
the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  2h  per  cent,  old  debt. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  161.  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  13«.  4:d. ;  but  the  interest  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  revenue  from  railways  alone.  The  total  exports 
of  home  produce  average  lOL  per  head.  The  provincial  budgets 
for  the  year  1889  show  a  total  revenue  for  all  the  provinces  of 
13,296,371  francs,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  11,614,907  francs, 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,681,364  francs. 

Defence. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Belgium  Ls  42  miles  in  length ;  the 
Dutch  frontier,  north  and  east,  282  miles ;  the  German  frontier, 
in  the  east,  60  milas ;  the  Luxemboiurg  frontier,  in  the  east, 
80  miles ;  and  the  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384  miles. 
The  chief  mihtary  arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  where  also 
ai^e  the  fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest.  There  are 
fortifications  at  Li^ge,  Huy,  and  Namur  on  the  Meuse,  and  at 
Mons,  Tournai,  and  Ypres  on  the  French  frontier,  and  in  1887  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Meuse  was 
resolved  ujx)n  and  is  being  carried  out. 

The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which  every 
able  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year  is  liable,  and 
also  voluntary  enlistment.  Substitution  is  permitt^.  The  an- 
nual contingent  required  is  about  13,300  men.  The  legal  period 
of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which,  however,  two-thirds  are 
allowed,  as  a  rule,  on  furlough.  The  country  is  divided  into  two 
military  circumscriptions  or  districts;  the  first  comprising  the 
province  of  Anvers  and  the  two  Flanders',  and  the  second  the  rest 
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of  the  country.      There  are  military  schoolfl  of  various  grades, 
and  several  establishments  for  special  military  education. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Belgian  army,  apart  from  the 
general  staff  and  the  administrative  and  sanitaiy  services  : — Infantry  :  1  re^- 
ment  of  carabineers,  of  4  active  and  three  reserve  battalions,  each  of  4  companies 
and  1  dep6t ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers,  3  regiments  chasseurs-k-pied,  14  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  each  of  these  three  bodies  of  8  active  and  2  reserve  battalions 
each  of  4  companies  and  1  depdt ;  2  sedentary  companies ;  a  corps  of  discipline  and 
correction  of  14  companies  ;  a  school  for  army  cadets.  Cavalry  :  2  r^ments  of 
chasseurs^  4  regiments  of  lancers,  2  regiments  of  guides,  each  of  6  active 
squadrons  and  1  depdt  Artillery :  A  special  staff ;  4  field  regiments,  2  of  8 
mounted  batteries  and  2  batteries  of  reserve,  and  2  of  2  horse  batteries,  7 
mounted  batteries,  and  2  reserve  mounted  batteries;  1  reserve  munition 
battery  and  1  depdt ;  each  field  battery  consists  of  6  guns  ;  4  regiments  of 
fortress  artillery,  3  of  14  active  batteries  each,  2  reserve  batteries,  and  1  depdt, 
and  1  regiment  of  16  active  batteries,  2  reserve,  and  1  dep6t  battery  ;  4  special 
companies---pontooners,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  armourers.  Train,  consist- 
ing of  a  staff^and  7  companies.  Engineers  :  A  special  staff ;  1  regiment  of  3 
battalions  each  and  4  companies  of  sappers  and  nuners,  1  battalion  of  reserve 
of  4  companies  and  a  depdt ;  6  special  companies,  telegraphists,  railway  corps, 
kc     The  following  is  the  peace-strength  of  the  Belgian  army  : — 


Officers 

Infantry        .... 

Cavahy          .... 

Artillery        .... 

Engineers      .... 

Gendarmerie 

Others  1         .... 

Total        .... 

1.880 

348 

447 

96 

61 

656 

8,388 

Rank  andPUe  | 

Total 

25,515       , 

27,296 

5,309      ; 

5,657 

7,507      ' 

7,954 

1,449       1 

1,645 

2,385       , 

2,446 

2,168       1 

2,714 

44,823 

47,711 

I  General  stafT,  train,  administrative,  military  school,  Ac. 

For  the  army  there  are  7,200  horses  and  200  guns,  and  for  the  gendarmerie 
1,686  horses.  In  time  of  war  the  total  strength  is  154,780  men,  14,000 
horses,  and  240  guns. 

Besides  the  standing  army,  there  is  a  'Garde  Civique,'  numbering, 
March  31,  1890,  44,339  men,  organised  as  far  as  possible  in  the  communes, 
and  part  of  whose  duties  is  to  maintain  the  int^rity  and  independence  of 
the  territory ;  it  is  ordy  active  in  communes  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in 
fortified  places. 

Production  and  Indnttry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  each  province  of  Belgium  there  is  an  Agricultural  Commission  appointed 
by  the  King  ;  delegates  from  which,  along  with  specialists,  form  a  supreme 
coancH  of  agriculture.      There  are  six  special  services  connected  with   the 
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department  of  agriculture,  dealing  with  forestry,  clearing  and  planting,  irriga- 
tion, veterinary  affairs,  cultivation,  and  agricultural  laboratories. 

The  tendency  in  Belgium  is  to  a  great  subdivision  of  holdings ;  these 
increased  from  572,550  in  1846,  to  910,396  in  1880,  the  date  of  the  latest 
statistics.  At  that  date  the  holdings  of  various  sizes  were  as  follows  : — Less 
than  1  hectare  (2-47  acres)  594,376  ;  from  1  to  5  hectares  226,088  ;  from  5  w 
10  hectares  48,390 ;  from  10  to  20  hectares  25,893  ;  from  23  to  50  hectares 
12,186  ;  above  50  hectares  3,403. 

The  area  worked  by  owners  increased  by  94,650  hectares  between  1866 
and  1880.  In  1880,  713,019  hectares  were  worked  by  owners,  and  1,270,512 
by  farmers. 

Of  the  2,945,715  hectares  which  compose  the  area  of  Belgium,  67*84  p^r 
cent,  are  under  cultivation,  and  16*61  ^r  cent  under  forest,  7 '88  per  cent 
uncultivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes,  nvers,  &c.  The  population  connected 
with  agriculture  in  1880  numbered  1,199,319,  or  21*77  of  the  whole. 

The  soil  is  distributed  as  follows  (in  hectares)  among  various  cultures  (1880 
the  latest  statistics)  .--Cereals,  934,663  ;  peas,  beans,  &c.,  33,093  ;  sugar-beet 
32,627;  flax,  40,078;  other  ornamental  plants,  24,070;  root  plants,  86,153: 
potatoes,  199,357  ;  grasses,  536,000  ;  heaths,  brushwood,  land  not  regularly 
cultivated,  &c.,  231,964 ;  fallow,  groves,  orchards,  &a,  146,592 ;  forests, 
489,423.  The  principal  cereals  were  wheat,  275,931  hectares  ;  oats,  249,486  ; 
rye,  277,640.  The  mean  product  per  acre  of  these  cereals  was  in  hectolitres 
per  hectare,  and  of  sugar-beet  in  kilogrammes  per  hectare : — 


Wheat  (winter)     . 
,,     (summer)  . 
Oats     . 

Rye      .         .         . 
Sugar-beet  (kilos.) 


1886 

23*65 
20*22 
36*37 
22*53 
26,728 


28*27 
20*41 
41*38 
19*58 
34,052 


The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  of  every  kind  in  1880  was 
1,412,224,000  francs;  and  of  animal  produce,  238,752,380  francs.  The  net 
revenue  from  forests  alone  in  1889  was  4,619,776  francs. 

In  1880  there  were  271,974  horses,  1,382,815  homed  cattle,  365,400  sheep, 
and  646,375  pigs. 


II.  Mining  and  Metals  and  other  Industries. 

There  is  a  special  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  for  the 
administration  of  industry.  There  are  a  Superior  Council  of  Industry,  a 
Council  of  Mines,  and  a  Council  of  Prud'hommes  or  specialists  for  advising 
the  State  as  to  the  interests  of  various  industries. 

The  number  of  quarries  in  Bel^ura  in  1889  was  1,812,  workmen  30,292. 
The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  metallic  mines  in  1889  was  1,601.  The 
quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  m  1889  was  181,526  tons,  valued  at  1,115,000 
francs.  There  were  256  coal  mines  in  Belgium  in  1889,  of  which  132  were 
worked.  The  number  of  work-people  in  1889  was  108,382,  of  whom  8,233 
were  women,  9,383  boys,  and  960  girls,  working  underground.  The  produc- 
tion of  coal,  and  its  value,  were  as  follows  : — 
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1880 


1887 


Tons  (1000)       .        13,697'    16,886      18,378 
Value  in  1000  fre.    148,635    169,680  ;  147,674 


1888       '       1889       I       1890 

-  '  I     -    ^ 

19,218  I    19,870      20,366 
162,018     187,718    268,503 


In  1889,  4,279,700  tons,  and  in  1890,  4,533,785  tons  of  coal  were  exported  ; 
in  1889,  1,005,969  tons,  and  in  1890,  1,721,238  tons  were  imported. 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1886  was  1,367,700  tons,  in  1887 
1,435,782  tons,  in  1888  1,742,864  tons,  in  1889  1,805,213  tons,  mostly  from 
Luxemborg. 

The  quantity  and  valne  of  pig  iron  and  manufactured  iron  produced  were 
M  follows  : — 


1 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Figiron 
Tons         .         .   i 
Value  (1,000  fr.)  1 

701,677 
30,851    : 

755,781 
84,080 

826,850 
44,498 

882,226 
44,491 

787,886 
50,078   1 

Manu&ctured  iron  | 
Tons         .         .  j 
1,000  fr.   .        .  1 

I 

470,255    1 

56,227    i 

534,056 
63,968 

547,818 
70,057 

577,204 
80,819 

614,811    1 
82,989   1 

Steel  Ingots              1 
Tons         .         .  1 
MiUlon  fr. 

155,169    i 
10,831    1 

216,186 
16,726 

231,847 
19,194 

254,397 
25,000 

221,296 
24,989   ' 

Steel  rails,  &c.          ' 
Tons                  .  1 
1,000  fr-   .         .  j 

137,771 
16,012    ! 

191,145 
21,761 

185,417 
22,605 

214,561 
29,178 

201,817 
31,278 

In  1890  there  were  19  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  8  unemployed ;  36 
blast  furnaces  active  and  14  inactive  ;  number  of  workmen,  2,784. 

For  the  manu&cture  of  iron  there  were  550  works  active  and  200  inactive 
in  1890  ;  the  number  of  workmen  employed  being  17, 142.  There  were  28  steel 
^orks  active  and  11  inactive  ;  with  3,144  workmen. 

The  value  of  the  zinc  produced  in  1889  was  38,401,000  francs,  and  the 
vorkmen  emploved  3,628;  value  of  lead,  2,988,000  francs;  of  silver  from 
^i»ir  3,S44,000  francs  ;  number  of  workmen,  440. 

The  total  number  of  persons  directly  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
«f  an  kinds  at  the  census  of  1880  was  952,947,  and  the  total  annual  value  of 
t^  produce  was  2,175,437,896  francs. 

in  1890  there  were  349  vessels  of  11,265  tons  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishery, 
•ad  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  was  3,272,699  francs. 

Commerce. 
!_     The   value  of   the  sreneral  commerce  in  the  vear  1889  was 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  transit  trade,  in  millions  of  francs : — 


- 

mo 

1880      !       1886 

1887 

1888 

'      1889 

1890     1 

1                       Million  firs 

Million  frs  Million  tn  MiUion  firs 

1               1 
MiUion  frs  MiUion  frslMiUion  tn 

1  Imports     . 

920-8 

1,680-9        l,.335 

,    1,431-9 

l,6S4-S 

,    1,566-4 

1,672-1 

i  Exports     . 

tfPO-l 

1,216-7        1,181-9 

,    1,240-6 

1,248-7 

1-458-5 

1,437-0 

1  Transit      . 

831-7 

1,008-4        1,330-1 

1    1,474-6 

1 

1,556-3 

1    1,564*5 

1.611-1 

The  leading  articles  of  specia 

1  commerce  were  as  follows  in  the 

year  1890:— 

1 

Imports                    1,000  francs  ' 
Cereals        .                         802,698 

£ 

sport 

1    1,000  francs 

Yams 

185,119 

Raw  textiles        .                204,524 

Coal  and  coke 

113,706 

Vegetable  substances  .  j      98,872 

Machineiy,  &c. 

104,601 

Various  mineral  matters ;      76, 415 

Raw  textiles 

95,090 

Timber 

70,363 

Cereals 

•  ; 

90,014 

Hides  and  skins  . 

69,259 

Tissues 

69,870 

Metals 

61,086 

Iron,  wrought  and  un- 

Resins  and  bitumen 

59,895 

wruught  . 

67,925 

Chemical  products 

59,641 

Hides  and  skins 

60,38« 

Tissues 

57,339 

Sugar. 

68,197 

Living  animals    .         .         54,713 

Glass  . 

45,134 

Coffee          .         .         .   '       52,534 

Vegetable  matters 

43,523 

Butter  and  egffs  .         .  |      41,780 
Various  animal  matters  \      37,458 

Various  animal  matters  '■ 

86,451 

Chemicals  . 

85,179 

Coal    .         .         .         .         30,127 

Various  mineral  matters 

32,698 

Yams          .                 .  1      28,506 

Zinc   . 

31,841 

Meat  .....       28,138 

Meat  . 

80,694 

,  Manures      .                            26,764 

Steel  . 

29,05e 

Vegetable  oils      .         .   \      26,252 

Living  animals 

23,415 

Wines 

,  24,406 

Stone 

22,781 

Rice    .... 

117,664 

Arms . 

16.537 

Fish    . 

13,287    1 

Paper . 

.  [ 

14,441 

'PVio    /»rkTnTnA«*/tiol 


r\4-a.t%rtr\ttw*atx    r\f     l^lrriiim     tsrifl*     Clr»At%4'     ^m-f-* 
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Principal  exports  from  Belgium  to  Great  Britain,  and  impoi-ts 
of  British  home  produce  into  Belgium  : — 


1886 


1887 


1800 


Exnorts  : 
Woollen  yam 
Silk,    stuffs,    rib- 

bous 
Flax  . 
Sugar  . 
Bar  iron  k  manu 

factures    . 


,1,610,359  1,371,363  1,383,124 


1,460.076  1,726,572 
484,174      485,002 


1,831,855 
640,755 


1,531,795  11,242,399 

1,963,821  '1,602,300 
769,184  I    759,812 


546,873      817,377      632,334 '1,077,180  '    942,393 


I     Poultry  and  Game 

Imports: 
I     Cottons 
I     Cotton  yams 
!     Woollens 
,     Machinery  . 
Iron    . 


724,366 
657,756 
345,405  ! 


624,803  669,214  '  892,539  I  869,803 
552,787  492,332  I  567,955  '  585,032 
378,750  1    324,835  1    413,929  i    477,226 


1,107,197  I 
744,244  ' 
,1,142,959  , 
I  526,534  ' 
I    203,061  ; 


,359,882 
678,439 
982,484 
571,479 
251,059 


,1,211,742 
587,061 
868,131 
641,105 
359,990 


1,121,542  11,089,731 
846,150  i  806,794 
885,210  t  922,047 
660,959  I  847,468 
370,527  1    441,044 


Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
Belgium  in  1890,  raw  cotton  was  valued  at  1,015,342/.,  and  wool 
at  2,681,208/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  leading 
countries  in  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  in  1890 ; — 


Imports  from 

France 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Germany 

United  States 

Rossia     . 

Ronmania 

British  India 

Argentine  Republic 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Brazil 

Spain 

Peru 

Italy        . 

Australia 

ChUe       . 

Uruguay . 


Francs 

I  316,389,000 

'  212,942,000 

!  206,389,000 

182,189,000 

157,022,000 

114,334,000 

'  101,629,000 

'    76,615,000 

74,558,000 

46,393,000 

'    30,503,000 

'    21,319,000 

20,965,000 

'    19,904,000 

16,923,000 

14,360,000 

12,200,000 


Exports  to 

France     . 
<  Great  Britain  . 
j  Germany 

Netherlands     . 
'  United  States  . 
\  Spain       . 
I  Italy 

Switzerland 
t  Portugal . 
I  Brazil 

Turkey    . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Russia     . 

British  India  . 

China      . 

(^hUe 

Australia 
t  ^    _^    _ 


BVancs 

358,691,000 

267,840,000 

265,116,000 

208,336,000 

50,684,000 

38,749,000 

34,860,000 

28,642,000 

16,044,000 

15,626,000 

14,033,000 

11,190,000 

9,664,000 

9,564,000 

8,507,000 

8,186,000 

5,577,000 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Belgium  in  shown  as 
follows  on  December  31 : — 


1870 

1880 

1888         1         1889                 1800      ' 

No.     Tons 

Na     Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No.'    Tons     No.1   Tons 

55 
12 

20,648 
9,501 

24     10,442 
42     65,224 

9 

50 

4,271 
73,384 

9  ,    4,271   ,  10  1    4,Sd$ 
42  1  65,951   1  46  '  71,553 

67 

30,149 

66  1  75,666 

59 

77,665 

51  [  70,222      56  '  75,946 

Sailing  Vessels 
Steamers 

Total 


The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  is  shown  as  follows : — 

1870         1880         1888         1889         1890 
No.  I  Tons  I  No.  '  Tons  |  No.  !  Tons  '  No. 


J^ 


Tons 


No.       Tons 


Vessels—  i  j 

Entered   5,658jl,675,298'  6,667  3,571,182 
Cleaied    5,406  1,634,018    6,615  3,544,964 


Total .  [11,064  3,109,30618,282  7,116,146 


6,930-4,912,6011  7,010   5,158,436,  7,357   5,785,980 
6,915  4,907,4981  6,994    5,146,0011  7,381    5,805,168 


13,845  9, 820,099|  14,004 1 10,304,437  14,738  11, 589,1 4d 


Of  the  total  in  1890,  3,984  vessels  of  2,269,105  tons  entered 
from,  and  1,159  of  630,987  tons  cleared  to  England;  the  United 
States  coming  next  with  297  of  562,392  tons  entered,  and  109  ol 
313,400  tons  cleared. 


Internal  ConimunioationB. 

The  length  of  public  roads  in  Belgium  was  9,039  kilometres  in  1890,  ai» 
of  navigable  water  (rivers  and  canals)  1,642  kilometres  in  1890. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows  the  length  of  railways  open  ii 
Belgium  on  January  1,  1891  : — 


Lines  worked  by  the  State 
Lines  worked  by  companies 

Total  lines  open 


)  Kiloni. 
i  Miles 


Kilometres 

3,250 
1,276 

4,526 

2,8SO 
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The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  was  as  follows  in  the  years  1888, 
1889,  and  1890  :— 


Private  letters 
Official  letters 
Post-cards 
Printed  matter 
New^spapers    . 


1888 

90,940,333 
15,977,216 
27,484,548 
59,960,862 
95,837,755 


1889 


95,467,361 
17,021,382 
34,331,674 
68,457,974 
91,546,377 


1890 

95,484,491 
16,567,965 
36,865,077 
73,599,461 
94,639,558 


On  January  1,  1891,  there  were  819  post  offices  in  Belgium.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1890  amounted  to  16,455,630  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  to  9,527,694  francs. 

The  telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  8,062,837  despatches,  private  and 
official,  in  the  year  1890.  At  the  end  of  1890  the  total  length  of  public  tele- 
graph lines  was  4,265  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  20,315  mnes.  There 
were  at  the  same  date  942  telegraph  stations.  Receipts  (1890),  3,465,049 
francs;  expenses,  4,169,222  francs. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  is  the  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  circulated  in 
Belgium : — 


Year 

Gold 

Francs 

1832-86 

598,642,745 

1887 

— 

1888 

— 

1889 

— 

1890 

— 

Total  . 

598,642,745 

SUver 


I  Copper 


A  Nickel 


Total 


Francs  Francs  Francs 

553,318,745        15,223,826  11,167,185,316 
8,024,000  50,000  3,074,000 


656,342,745    I    15,273,826   1,170,259,316 


There  is  only  one  hank  of  emission  in  Belgium,  t|ie  National  Bank, 
instituted  by  the  law  of  May  5,  1850.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  up,  550 
million  francs.  It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State.  It  is  authorised  to  carry  on 
the  usual  hanking  operations.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  bank  in 
thousands  of  francs  : — 


Year 


Cash 


I  ;  Loans  in 

Bills,  Ac,  I     Public 

t     Funds 


Public 
Funds 


vj«f^„  «*,   1    Credit 
Notes  in      fs,*.w.^f 
Circulation'  p^^^l 
I  Accounts 


1860 

62,023 

155,958  '■ 

4,469 

3,347 

117,900 

81,825 

1880 

98,787 

283,903 

7,787 

33,166 

339,909 

72,142 

1888 

93,646 

283,878  1 

13,020 

49,852 

,  375,670 

66,283 

1889 

103,636 

302,385 

11,275 

49,852 

401,766 

66,283 

1890 

103,413 

312,671 

1 

7,-588 

49,852 

1  404,722 

67,724 

Reserve 


10,312 
14,730 
20,868 
21,649 
22,410 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  private  banks  (30)  and  joint-stock  banks 
(28)  for  1888,  in  thousands  of  francs  :— 


Capiffi   'Reserve,    Cash  [LlabiUttos 


Private  Banks. 
Joint-stock 


152,556  I  75,730   '  26,623        555,378 
37,598   I    4,272        7,527   ,     124,985 


I     Debit  I 

I  Accounts  I  Loans  Ac. 
Current 


Bills 


352,008 
61,480 


231,992   ,     198,992 
94,267  5,549 


There  are  besides  agricultural  banks,  credit  unions,  and  [lopular  Ijanks. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  State  savings-banks,  of  which  in  1890 
there  were  609  : — 


Tear    Depositor,  ^e^'?^,  «-7    I    T«a  ,P.p«ito™  Sn'^"*      ^'^^ 


Pond 


I  Francs      *    Francs     I 

'     1880         200,565      125,098,287  ,  3,774,740  i     1889 

I     1885     '    444,087      180,001,089    7,580,401   ,     1890 


Francs     i     Francs 
657,307      282,588,099  i    8,0«0,180 
731,057   1  325,415;412      9,001. SS6 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Belgium,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are  as  follows  : — 

MONBY. 

The  Franc      .  .        Intrinsic  rate  of  exchange  25 '22}  to  £1  sterling. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


The 


Kilogramme    . 
Tonne     .... 

\  Liqmd  measure 
Metre 
Metre  Cube 
Kihmetre 
Hectare 
Square  KUomett  t 


—  2 '20  lbs.  avoirdu[>oia. 

=  2,200,, 

=  276  imi>erial  bushels. 

=  22  imperial  gallons. 

=  3-28  feet 

=  35*31  cubic  feet 

=  1,093  yards. 

=  2-47  English  acres. 

=  247  11  English  acres, 

or  0*386  square  mile. 


Rftlcrilim     was     Otlfi    nf     tllft    fivn     nnnfinflnffll     Sfnfoo frtmnrieinrr       Ivo-cs.*-*- 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns  : 

Dunedin, 

Hong  Kong, 

Melbourne, 

Quebec, 

Singapore, 

Sydney, 

Wellington. 


Aberdeen, 

Bel£ist, 

Berwick, 

Birmingham, 

Bradford, 

Bristol, 

CardiflF, 

Devon, 

Dublin, 


I  Dundee, 

I  Falmouth, 

'  Glasgow, 

;  Hull, 

I  Leith, 

'  Liverpool, 

I  Manchester, 

1  Newcastle, 

'  Portsmouth, 


Queenstown, 

Sheffield, 

Southampton, 

Adelaide, 

Bombay, 

Brisbane, 

Calcutta, 

Cape  Town, 

Ceylon, 


2.  Of  Gkeat  Britain  in  Belgium. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Sir  Edwaixl  J.  Mouson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Envoy  to  Greece  1888  to  1892,  appointed  Envoy  to  Belgium  January  26,  1892. 

Secrdary. — Martin  Le  M.H.  Gosselin,  C.B. 

There  is  a  Consul-General  at  Antwerp,  and  Vice-Consuls  at  Ghent,  Liege, 
Louvain,  and  Ostend. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  conoerning  Belgium. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanach  Boyal  Offlciel  de  Belgique,  con  tenant  les  attributions  et  le  personnel  de  tons 
les  services  publics  du  royamne.    Ann^e  1891.    Bruxelles,  1891. 

Annuaire  statifltiqne  de  la  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1891. 

Documents  statistiqueB,  publics  par  le  depart  de  I'lntdrieor,  avec  le  concours  de  la  com- 
mission  centrale  de  statistique.    Bruxelles,  1857-69. 

Moniteur  beige. 

Budgets  proTinciaux.    Exerdce  1891.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

Budgets  des  reoettes  et  des  ddpenses  pour  I'exerolce  1891.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

Relev^  du  chiSte  offidel  de  la  population  en  1890.    BruxeUes,  1891. 

Rapport  trienual  sur  la  situation  de  I'instruction  primaire  en  Belgique.  Treizldme 
Periode  Triennale,  1886-87.    Bruxelles,  1889. 

Situation  g6n6rale  du  tr^sor  public  au  l**"  Janvier,  1891.    Bruxelles,  1891. 

Sxpos^  de  la  situation  du  royaume,  periode  1841-50.  1  vol.  P^ode  1851-60.  3  vols. 
Periode  1861.75.    2  vols.    Public  par  le  Ministre  de  I'lnt^eur.    8.    Bruxelles,  1861-85. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Population.  Recensement  g^n^ral  (81  Ddcembre,  1880). 
Bruxelles,  1884. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Agriculture.  Recensement  general  de  1880.  Bruxelles, 
1885. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Industrie.  Recensement  des  prbicipales  industries  en  1880. 
Bruxelles,  1887. 

Statistique  de  la  Belfl;iqae.  Apenju  de  la  situation  de  royaume  dresse  en  Avril  1889 
par  les  soins  de  la  commission  centrale  de  statistique  de  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1889. 

Statistique  g^n^rale  des  recettes  et  d^penses  du  royaume,  1840-85.    Bruxelles,  1889. 
^  Tableau  g^ndral  du  commerce  avec  les  pays  dtrangers,  pendant  I'ann^  1890,  publid  par  le 
Ministre  des  Finances.    Bruxelles,  1891. 

Gompte-reiMla  des  ehemins  de  fer,  postes,  t^^graplies  et  marine.    Bruxelles,  1891. 

British  Ck>nsular  and  Diplomatic  Reports  for  1891. 

Trade  of  Belginiu  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  urith  Foreign  Countries  for  the  year  1890.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bavasry  (Ch.  Victor  de),  Histoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1830.    8.    Bruxelles,  1876. 

Briaiwumt  (A.  H.),  Situation  militaire  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1882. 

Qareia  de  la  Vega  (D.  de),  Royaume  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1888. 

MUulemam  (Aug.),  La  Belgique,  ses  ressources  agricolcs,  industrielles  et  commercioles. 
8.    Bruxelles,  1866. 

Mo$ul  (H.  G.),  Histoire  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1881. 

Nieolat  (B.),  Les  chemius  de  fer  de  I'etat  en  Belgique  1834-84.  Etude  historique,  d'cono- 
mique  et  statistique.    Bruxelles,  1885. 

PouttetCE.),  Histoire  politique  interne  de  la  Belgiaue.    Louvain,  1879. 

BeebtM  (BUs^),  Nouvelle  g6ogrBphie  universelle.  Tome  IV.  L'Kurope  du  Nord-Ouest 
Paris,  1879. 
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BHUTAN. 

An  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himdlayaa,  between  26**  46'  and  28*  N. 
latitude,  and  between  89*"  and  92*"  E.  longitude,  bordered  on  the  north-east 
and  west  by  Tibet  and  on  the  south  by  Bntish  India.  Extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  160  miles  ;  extreme  breadth  90  miles. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutan,  the  Tepht!is,  were  subjugated  about 
two  cen tunes  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutan,  but  since 
then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan  hill  men 
have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending  in  the 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  dicdrs  or  submontane  tmvts 
with  masses  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  eleven  western  or 
Bengal  dwars  were  thus  annexed.  The  Bhutids  at  first  acquiesced  in  the 
annexation,  but  in  January  1865  attacked  an  English  out()ost,  and  it  1^*8^ 
found  necessary  to  send  an  exi>edition  into  their  country.  Peace  being 
i-estored,  a  treaty  was  signed  (November  1865)  by  which  the  nilers  of 
Bhutdn  i^ceive  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  50,000,  on  condition  of  their  good 
behaviour.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effective  control  over 
them,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at  Baxa  and  Diwin^pri, 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  frontier,  serves  as  a  material  guarantee  against 
further  aggression. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Tibet,  the  chief  authority 
being  nominally  divided  betiiveen  the  Deb  Rijd,  or  secular  head,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Dharm  Raj  A,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  State,  on  the  other. 
Practically,  the  Deb  R^'d  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
barons  (penlops  and  jungpens),  while  the  Dharm  Rajd  is  only  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  spiritued  welfare  of  his  people.  In  theory  the  Deb 
Rajd  is  elected  by  the  penlops  and  jongpens,  but  he  is  usuaUv  the 
nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  for  the  time  being.  The  Dharm 
Rdjd  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  chosen  in 
infancy.  The  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Bhutdn  are  the  penlops  of 
Toungso,  Paro,  and  Taka,  and  the  jong|>ens  of  Thimbu,  Punakhd,  and 
Angdaphorang. 

Area  about  16,800  square  miles  ;  |)opulation  about  20,000  in  1864,  but  now 
much  larger. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bhutdn  are  Punakhd,  the  capital,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength  ;  Tdsichozong,  Pdro,  Angdaphorang,  Togsa,  Taka,  and 
Biaka. 

The  i)eople  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  consist 
chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 
the  Tibetan  Scriptures.  Tdsichozong,  the  chief  monastery  in  Bhutan," 
contains  800  priests. 

The  military  resources  of  the  country  are  insignificant.  Beyond  the  guards 
for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  standing  army. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bhutdn  are  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  two  kinds  of 
cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords  of 
highly-tempered  steel  are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutan  amounted  in  1890-91  to  Ra. 
207,018  imi)drts  from  and  Rs.  208,945  ex^wrts  to  India.  The  chief  imports  are 
tobacco,  Euroi)eau  cotton  goods,  betel-nuts,  and  rice  ;  the  chief  exports,  wool, 
musk,  jwnies,  and  caoutchouc. 

See  Reiiort  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhutdn,  and  Tibet,  1856-86. 
Edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  Strahan.     Dehra  D6n,  1889. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(RepiJblica  Bolivian  a). 
Constitation  and  Oovemxnent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880.  By 
its  prorisioDa  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  by  direct  universal  suffrage  ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests 
with  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  c^led  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  There  are  16  Senators  and  64 
Deputies.  The  President  is  assisted  in  ms  executive  functions  by  two  Vice- 
Presidents  and  a  nunistry,  divided  into  five  departments — of  Foreign  Relations 
lod  Worship  ;  Finance  and  Industry  ;  Government  and  Colonisation  ;  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction  ;  War. 

PretUUnl  of  the  Republic — Seftor  Don  AnicetoArcCf  nominated  President 
Augi»t6,  1888. 

The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military  authority  in  each 
department  is  vested  in  a  prefect.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine 
departments,  52  provinces  and  374  cantons,  administered  respectively  by 
prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  corregidores.  The  capital  of  each  province  has  its 
onmicipal  council. 

^  Area  and  Population. 

The  an»  of  Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  842,729  £ngludi  squai-e 
niiles,  with  a  population  of  close  upon  two  millions.  The  following  tabic 
gives  after  official  returns  of  1880-88,  the  area  of  each  of  the  existing 
provinces,  with- their  estimated  population  (excluding  aboriginal  Indians) : — 


DepartmentH 


\ 


Lft  Paz  de  Ayacucho 

Potoai     . 

Oniro 

Cbuqnisaca,  or  Sucre 

Cocbabunba  . 

Beni 

^irta-Cruz  de  la  Sierra 

Tarija      . 


1    Area:  English 
I       square  miles 

'  171,081 
52,084 
21,331 
39,871 
21,417 
100,551 

i  126,305 
34,599 


Population 


346,139 

237,755 

111,372 

123,347 

196,766 

16,744 

97,185 

62,854 
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The  population  of  La  Paz  is  estimated  at  46,000  ;  Cochabamba  20,000 ; 
Sucre  (the  capital),  20,000  ;  Potosi,  12,000  ;  Santa  Cruz,  10,288  ;  Oraro 
10,000.  The  seat  of  Government  changes;  in  1891  it  was  at  Omro;  in 
1893  it  will  be  at  Sucre. 

Beligion,  Initniotion,  and  Jnstioe. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State ;  the 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted  in  the  settlements. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  obligatory.  The  following  figures 
are  given  for  1890  : — Primary  schools  493,  with  649  teachers  and 
24,244  pujnls  (of  whom  6,840  girls) ;  secondary  schools  and  coUe^ 
16,  with  2,126  pujuls,  and  91  professors.  There  are  five  universities 
with  1,384  students  an<l  83  professors  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  There 
is  also  a  militaiy  school  with  30  pupils  and  9  professors.  The  Government 
contribution  to  public  primary  schools  in  1888  was  43,900  bolivianos. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  7  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  local  justices. 

Finanoe. 

In  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  1890-91  the  revenue  fVom  all  sources 
was  calculated  at  3,821,280  bolivianos,  and  the  expenditure  at  8,613,698 
bolivianos. 

According  to  Bradstreef-  for  August  29,  1891,  the  internal  debt  in  1890 
was  4,450,000  dollars,  and  the  foreign,  622,121  dollars,  giving  a  total  of 
5,072,121  dollars.     The  foreign  debt  is  rapidly  being  paid  on. 

Defence. 

Bolivia  has  a  standing  army  of  1,112  men  and  140  officers  in  actual 
service.  There  is  also  a  national  guard,  in  which  all  citizens  are 
bound  to  serve.  The  annual  cost  of  the  army  amounts  to  1,828,158 
bolivianos. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  were  entirely  dormant  for  want  of  means  of  communication, 
but  more  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  roads  and  nulways. 
The  silver  mines  of  Potosi  alone  are  estimated  to  have  produced  600  millions 
sterling  from  their  discovery  in  1545  down  to  1864.  The  country  contains 
also  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  The  india-rubber  supply  of  Bolivia  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  almost  inexhaustible.  Coca  is  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  Bolivia ;  in  1884-85  the  quantity  derived  was  valued 
at  843,666Z.  Cinchona  is  another  important  culture  ;  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Consul  referring  to  1884-85  estimates  the  number  of  trees  at 
5  millions,  and  the  quantity  of  bark  produced  in  the  year  at  200,000  lbs.  ;  bat 
the  trees  are  being  destroyed  within  practicable  distance  of  the  coast,  (^offee 
culture  is  rising  into  importance. 

Commerce. 

The  avci-age  value  of  the  im^KU-ts  is  estimated  at  1,200,000/.,  and  exports 
1.800,000/.  Two-tliinls  of  the  exports  consist  of  silver.  In  1889  the  total 
Jioliviau  exports  by  Buenos  Ayres  was  3,327,645  Argentine  dollars,  in  1890 
823,192  dollars,  mostly  silver  and  gold.  In  the  first  half  of  1890  the  exports 
from  Bolivia  by  Arequipa  amounted  to  536,229  Peruvian  soles,  that  of  copper  in 
bars  to  312,915  soles.     The  total  imports  by  Buenos  Ayres  in  1889  amounted  to 
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106,487  dollars,  in  1890,  8,283  doUan  ;  about  one-half  was  for  textiles.  Export 
of  silver  bar  and  ore  in  1888,  17,064,218  bolivianos;  in  1889,  12,145,545 
bolivianos.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  are  calculated  to  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  mainlv  through  the  port  of  Arica  in  Peru.  Considerable 
trade  is  also  done  with  rrance  and  Germany.  The  exports  comprise,  besides 
silver,  Peruvian  bark,  india-rubber,  gum,  cocoa  and  coffee,  ana  copper,  tin, 
and  other  ores. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  sent  to  and  received  direct  from  Great 
Britain,  in  each  of  the  four  years  1885  to  1888,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  No  returns  are  given  for 
1889  and  1890  :— 


1885  1886 


Exports  to  Great  Britain    . 
Imports  of  British  produce 


200,046    I    190,619 


145,947 
44,276    I      58,594    •      84,615 


1887 


142,548 
111,018 


The  principal  exports  of  Bolivia  to  Great  Britian  are  copper  ore  and 
regulus,  and  cubic  nitre.  In  the  year  1888  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  copper,  both  ore  and  regulus,  amounted  to  49,948/.  ;  and  of  nitre  to 
74,530*.  The  British  imports  into  the  Republic  consist  chiefly  of  cotton 
goods,  of  the  value  of  8,0082.  ;  of  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  of 
the  value  of  51,424/.  ;  machinery,  18,210/.  ;  coals,  7,642/.  ;  carriages, 
13,753/.,  in  1888. 

Commimioations. 

Bolivia  has  no  sea-coast.  There  are  several  proiects  for  the  construction 
of  railways  in  Bolivia.  A  railway  connects  the  Chilian  port  of  Antofagasta, 
with  the  Bolivian  frontier  at  Ascotan,  and  it  thence  proceeds  as  far  as  Ilyumi 
in  Bolivian  territory  ;  fix)m  Uyumi  there  is  a  branch  to  Huanchaca  where 
there  is  one  of  the  most  important  silver  mines  in  the  world  The  railway  is 
being  continued  to  Oruro,  and  was  ex])ected  to  be  completed  in  1891.  About 
300  miles  of  this  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian  territory.  Besides  this, 
concessions  have  been  given  for  other  lines  which  are  being  studied  and  will, 
it  is  stated,  soon  begin  to  be  built — namely,  from  the  citv  of  La  V&x  to  the 
Peruvian  frontier,  to  join  the  line  from  Mollendo  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  to 
Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  ;  ftt)m  the  River  Paraguay,  in  the  east  of  Bolivia, 
to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  New  roads  are  (1891)  \mi\g  constructed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Chililaga,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  La  Paz, 
and  Oruro  to  Sucre,  180  mues  ;  another  })ctween  the  capital  and  Potosi  and 
the  Argentine  frontier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  other. 
There  are,  in  all,  over  1,800  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  Bolivia  belongs  to  the 
postal  union. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnret. 

Money. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Bolivia,  and  the  British  equivalents 
are : — 

The  Boliviano  or  Dollar,  of  100  centavos,  was  struck  on  the  basis  of  the 
5-fr«nc  piece ;  present  value  (Aug.  1 891)  about  2«.  6d.  The  gold  ounce  is 
nominally  equal  to  17i  silver  pesos. 

The  Potosi  mint  now  coins  only  half  bolivianos  and  20-cent  pieces,  8  per 
cent  lighter  than  the  old  boliviano. 
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Wrights  and  Mkasuurs. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration, 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employeil  as 
follows : — 

The  Libra  ......       1*014  Iks.  avoirduitois 

„    Quintal =101-44      „  ,, 

Arroha  J  of  25  pounds      .         .=  25-36      „ 

"  /  of  wine  or  spirits              =       6*70  imi)erial  gallons. 

,,  Gallon =       0-74        ,,       gallon 

,,    Faia =       0*927  yard. 

,,  Sqtmre  Vara    .         .         .         .     =       0*859  square  yard. 

Consular  Representative. 

Of  Bolivia  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul-Oeneral. — Francisco  Suarez,  12  Fenchurch  Street,  KC. 
Great  Britain  has  no  representative  in  Bolivia. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  conoeming  Bolivia 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report,  on  the  Trade,  &c,  of  Bolivia  in  1884-85,  in  '  Reports  from  the  Consul  of  the  United 
States,'  January,  1886.    Washington,  1886. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Bolim  in  1887,  in  '  Dent«c)ies  Handels-Archiv,'  August,  and  od  « 
Projected  Railway,  October,  1888.     Berlin,  1888. 

Trade  of  Bolivia  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  in  the  year  1890.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1801. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bolivia,  a  paper  in  the  '  Deutsche  Kolonial-Zeitung,'  Heft  18,  1886,  p.  648.    Berlin,  188«. 

Ballirian  (Manuel  V.)  and  Idiagueg  (Edwardo),  Diccionario  Geographico  de  la  RepnhUca 
de  Bolivia.     La  Paz,  1890. 

Bonelli  (L.  H.  de),  Travels  in  Bolivia.    2  vols.    London,  1854. 

Church  (Col.  Geo.  Earl),  Papers  and  Documents  reUting  to  the  Bolivian  Loan,  the  National 
Bolivian  Navigation  Company,  *c    8.    London,  1873. 

Dnlfnef  (M.),  Bosqu^o  estadfstico  de  Bolivia.    8.    Chuquisaca,  187& 

D'Orbiftny,  Descripcion  eeogr&flca,  hist^rica  y  estadistica  de  Bolivia.    1844. 

lyOrbiffny  (A-X  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  Meridionale.    9  vols.    Paris,  1835-47. 

(IrandidUr  (P.),  Voyage  dans  TAm^rique  du  8ud.    8.     Paris,  1861. 

Mathnpt  (Edward  D.),  Up  the  Ama»>n  and  Madeira  Rivers,  through  Bolivia  and  Pero. 
8.     London,  1879. 

Moreno  (J.  L.),  Nociones  do  geografla  de  Boli\ia.    Sncre,  1889. 

Reck  (Hngo),  Qeographio  und  Statlstik  der  Republik  Boli\ia.  In  Petermann's  *  Mittheilun- 
gen.'  Parts  VIL  and  VIII.    4.    Gotha,  1865. 

Ttehudi  (J.  J.  von),  Reisen  durch  Sildamerika.    4  vols.    &    Leipzig,  1856. 

Vriiel  (Comte  C.  d*),  8ud  Amerique :  Scours  et  vovages  an  Br^l,  en  Bollvie,  *c  12. 
Paris,  1879. 

Weddell  (H.  A.),  Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie.     Paris,  1853, 

Wiener  (Charies),  P6rou  et  Bolivie.    Pari^,  1880, 
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BRAZIL. 

(ESTADOS   UnID08   DO   BrAZIL.) 

Constitution  and  Government 

In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil ;  in  1815  the 
colony  was  declared  *  a  kingdom  *  ;  and  the  Portuguese  Court 
having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assembled 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son 
of  King  Joao  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  *  Perpetual  Defender  * 
of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on 
September  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen  *  Constitutional  Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Defender '  on  October  12  following.  In  1831  he  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  IT.,  who 
reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  revolu- 
tion he  was  dethroned,  and  he  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil 
declared  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.     Dom  Pedro  died  in  1891. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Floriano /*eta;o<o,  formerly 
Vice-President.  By  the  resignation  of  Marshal  da  Fonseca,  he 
became  President,  November  23, 1891. 

By  a  decree  of  June  22,  1890,  the  Provisional  Government  convoked  a 
National  Congress,  which,  in  February,  1891,  established  a  new  Constitution. 
According  to  this,  the  Brazilian  nation,  adopting  the  federative  republican 
form  of  government,  constitutes  itself  as  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  £ach 
of  the  old  Provinces,  and  also  the  Federal  District  (to  be  reserved  in  the 
central  plateau  of  Brazil),  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own  expense 
without  interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence,  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws.  Fiscal 
arrangements  in  such  matters  as  customs,  stamps,  rates  of  postage,  and  bank- 
note circulation  belong  to  the  Union  exclusively. 

The  I^slative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National  Congress  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Conffress  consists  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  It  will  meet  annually  on  the  3rd  of  May,  without 
being  convoked,  unless  another  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  will  sit  four  months,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily  No  member  of  Congress,  after 
his  election,  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or 
paid  office,  except  such  as  are  diplomatic  or  militanr  or  imposed  by  law.  If, 
m  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of  diplomatic  or  military  office 
would  cause  the  loss  of  the  legislative  services  of  a  member,  the  permission 
of  the  Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take  part  in 
^  administration  of  any  company  which  is  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  Deputies  and  Senators  will  be  paid,  and  neither  can  be 
Ministers  of  State.     Deputies  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years 
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Senators  must  be  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  must  haye  been  citizens  for 
six  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  representatives  from  the  States 
elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote  (providing  for  the  representation  of  the 
minority),  in  a  proportion  not  greater  than  one  to  every  70,000  of  population 
as  shown  by  a  decennial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than  four 
representatives.     It  has  the  initiative  in  legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

Senators  are  chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  three  for  each  State, 
for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  every 
three  years.     The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authorily  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  a^  His  term  of 
office  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-I^resident  is  by  the  people  directiy,  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  votes.  It  will  be  held  on  the  Ist  of  March  in  the  last 
year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by  an 
ordinary  law.  The  votes  taken  in  the  separate  districts  shall  be  counted  in 
the  capitals  of  the  respective  States.  Congress,  in  its  first  session  of  the  same 
year,  shall  scrutinise  the  votes  ;  if  no  one  has  an  absolute  majority,  the 
Congress,  by  a  majority  of  its  members  present,  shall  elect  one  Irom  those 
who  have  obtained  the  jjreatest  number  of  direct  votes.  In  case  of  equality 
of  votes,  the  eldest  candidate  shall  be  considered  elected.  No  candidate  must 
be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  to  the  actual 
president  or  vice-president,  or  to  either  who  has  ceased  to  be  so  within  six 
months. 

The  President  has  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  ministers,  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  (with  the  consent  of  0)ngre88)  appoints 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  ministers. 
No  minister  can  appear  in  0)ngres8,  but  must  communicate  by  letter,  or  in 
conference  with,  commissions  of  the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible 
to  (Congress  or  the  Tribunals  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  yean  of  age, 
duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  *  illiterates,*  soldiers  actually  serving,  and 
members  of  monastic  orders,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Deputies  from  the  difierent 
States  and  from  tne  Federal  district,  which  is  the  district  of  the  Capital : — 


Deputies 

Deputies 

De 

poties 

Amazonas 

.       2 

AlagSas . 

6 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

16 

Para       . 

.      7 

Sergipe  . 

4 

Minas  Geraes . 

87 

Maranhao 

7 

Bahia     . 

22 

Goyaz     . 

3 

Piauhy  . 

4 

£spirito  Santo 

2 

Matto  Grosso  . 

2 

Ceara     . 

.     10 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

17 

Federal  District 

10 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte      4 

San  Paulo       . 

22 

Parahyba 

.       5 

Parana  . 

4 

Totals  . 

202 

Pemambuco   . 

.     17 

Santa  Catharina 

4 

I.  Local  Government. 

According  to  the  new  Constitution  each  State  must  be  organised  under 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  must  have  its  administrative,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  authorities  distinct  and  independent.  The  governors  and 
members  of  the  legislatures  must  be  elective ;  the  magistrates  must  not  be 
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elective  nor  removable  from  office  save  by  judicial  sentence.  The  Federal 
District  will  be  governed  directly  by  the  Federal  authorities.  There  are  892 
municipalities  and  1,886  parishes. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  census  taken  in  1872  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  its 
results  are  not  regarded  as  trustworthy.  The  total  population  is 
given  as  9,930,478— males,  5,123,869  ;  females,  4,806,609.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  in  1872,  and  according  to  an  official  esti- 
mate of  1888 :— 


state  or  ProvinccB 

Area :  Bng. 
sq.  ID. 

732,460 

Population, 
1872 

57,610 

Population, 
1888 

80,654 

Density  per    ' 
sq.  ni.,  1888  1 

-    1 

Amazona8 

Oil      1 

Pfera 

443,653 

275,237 

407,350 

0-91      1 

MaranliHo 

177,r,66 

359,040 

488,443 

2-7       , 

I*iauhy    . 

116,218 

202,222 

266,933 

2-2 

('card 

40,253 

721,686 

952,625 

23-6        1 

Rio  ftrande  do  Norte 

22,195 

233,979 

308,852 

13-9        1 

l*araliyba 

28,854 

376,226 

496,618 

17-0        1 

Pemambuco 

49,625 

841,539 

1,110,831 

22  0 

Alagoas   . 

22,583 

348,009 

459,371 

20  0       , 

Sergipe    . 

7,370 

176,243 

232,640 

31-0       , 

Bahia      . 

164,649 

1,379,613 

1,821,089 

11  0       ' 

Espirito  Santo 

17,312 

82,187 

121.562 

70       ■ 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

26,634 

782,724 

1,164,468 

43-7       ; 

Municipio       Neutro 

(City  of  Rio) 

.538 

837,354 

406,958 

756  0       I 

Santa  Cathariua 

27,436 

139,802 

236,346 

8-6 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul   . 

91,335 

434,816 

564,527 

6-18 

Minas  Oeraes   . 

222,160 

2,039,735 

3,018,807 

13-58 

^latto  Grosso  . 

532,708 

60,417 

79,750 

0149 

Goyaz      . 

288,546 

160,935 

211,721 

0-77 

l^^rana    . 

85,453 

126,722 

187,648 

2*19 

San  Paulo 

112,330 

837,354 

1,386,242 

12-34 

•  Total      . 

3,209,878 

9,930,478 

14,002,335 

4-36 

This  shows  an  apparent  increase  of  41  i»er  cent,  in  sixteen  years,  or  at  the 
rate  of  2*66  per  cent.  i)er  annum. 

In  1890  the  iwpuJation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  estimated  at  600,000  ;  of 
Bahia,  80,000  ;  of  Pemambuco,  190,000  ;  Belem,  65,000  ;  San  Paulo,  35,000  ; 
Ceara,  35,000  ;  Maranlmo,  38,000 ;  Porto  Alegre,  45,000  ;  Parahyba,  40,000  '• 
Ouro  I^to,  22,000. 

Brazil  was  the  last  couuti-y  in  America  to  aliolish  slavery.  On  May  13, 
1888,  the  Grown  Princess,  as  regent,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  short  measure 
of  two  clauses,  the  first  declaring  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  Brazil  from 
the  day  of  the  promukntion  of  tne  law,  and  the  second  repealing  all  former 
Acts  on  the  subject.  Both  Chambers  refused  to  consider  the  claim  for  com- 
penaation  made  by  the  slave-owners. 
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At  the  census  of  1872  there  wei-e  8,787,289  whites,  3,801,787  metis, 
1,954,452  negroes,  and  386,966  Indians.  In  the  northern  proyinces  the 
Indian  element  preponderates,  while  in  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Minas  the  negroes  are  numerous.  At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the 
l>opulation  is  of  European  descent. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  returns  of  birtlis,  deaths  and  marriages  ai'e  incomplete,  statistics  being 
available  for  only  803  out  of  1,806  parishes,  or  60*80  of  the  whole  republic; 
moreover,  only  those  are  recorded  which  liave  taken  place  in  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  rites.  On  this  basis  we  have  the  following  return  for  1884  : — 
Marriages,  61,792  ;  births  (only  of  children  baptised),  292,199  (67,275  ille- 
gitimate,  653  deserted);  deatlis,  113,964;  excess  of  births,  178,245.  The 
above  do  not  include  698  still-bom. 

Between  1871  and  1890  687,624  immigrants  are  stated  to  have  entered  the 
ports  of  Rio  and  Santos.  The  annual  rate  through  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria 
during  six  years  has  been  :  1884,  30,087  ;  1886,  30,136  ;  1886,  26,741 ;  1887, 
64,990  ;  1888,  131,745  ;  1889,  65,187  ;  1890,  107,100.  In  1889  immigration 
was  checked  by  yellow  fever  and  complaints  by  immi^nts  of  hardship 
pending  settlement  Amended  regulations  on  immigration  were  published 
in  Jtme  1890.  Of  the  immigrants  in  1890,  31,276  were  Italian,  27,126  Rtbsian 
and  Polish,  26,177  Portuguese,  12,008  Spanish,  11,515  Germans  and  othera. 

Beligion. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empiie  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been 
abolished,  and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion.  The 
Federal  Government  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of 
the  existing  functionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan  arch- 
bishopric, the  seat  of  which  is  at  Bahia,  11  suflfrapn  bishops,  12  vicars- 
general,  and  2,000  curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy  there 
are  11  seminaries. 

Instrnotion. 

Public  education  lb  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes — namely, 
primary  ;  secondary,  or  preparatory  ;  and  scientific,  or  superior.  The  hi^er 
education  is  controlled  by  the  central  Government,  which  maintains  two 
schools  of  medicine,  two  of  law,  four  military  and  one  naval  school,  a  school  of 
mines,  and  a  polytechnic.  In  1890  these  schools  had,  in  all,  2,916  pupila. 
There  are,  besides,  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades  with  2,277  pupils,  and 
live  other  special  schools  with  576  pupils.  Connected  with  the  observatory  at 
Rio  is  a  school  for  astronomy  and  engineering.  Secondary  instruction  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  provincial  governments  except  in  the  capital.  In  most  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  states  there  is  a  middle-class  school  and  a  normal  school, 
besides  many  private  middle-class  schools.  Primary  instruction  in  the  capital  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  States  under  the  municipal  and 
state  authorities.  According  to  the  Constitution  education  is,  at  all  stages, 
under  lay  mana^ment,  and  primary  education  is  gratuitous.  Compulsory 
education  now  exists  in  several  States.  In  1889  there  were,  it  was  officially 
stated,  7,600  public  and  private  primary  schools,  attended  by  300,000  pupils 
in  all.  In  1881,  of  the  total  population  1,902,466  were  of  school  age  (6  to 
16).  The  number  of  illiterates  is  returned  at  8,366,997,  or  84  per  cent,  of 
the  |K)pulation. 
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Jnstiee  and  Crime. 

There  ia  a  supreme  tribunal  of  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  11  courts  of 
appeal  throughout  the  country,  which  are  courts  of  first  and  second  instance, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  are 
also  municipal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  elected,  and 
whose  chief  function  is  to  settle  cases  by  arbitration. 

Finance. 

Since  1887  the  fiscal  year  corresponds  with  the  calendar  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
(eiccluding  emancipation  fund  and  deposits)  for  1 870-7 1,  and  for 
1884-85  to  1888;  the  expected  revenue  for  1889  and  the  esti- 
mates for  1890  and  1891  :— 

Revenue 
Milreis 
94,847,000 
118,764,000 
124,275,000 
209,825,989 
144,969,054 
160,060,744 
139,340,000 
142,989,500 

The  proposed  budget  for  1892  was  as  follows  : 


1870-71  . 

1884-85  . 

1886-86  . 

1886-87  (18  months) 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 


Expenditure 

Milreis 
100,074,000 
166,173,000 
149,774,000 
226,812,268 
146,047,490 
184,565,947 
153,147,844 
151,219,720 


'                              Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

1            1892 

- 

1892 

Milreis         1 

Milreis 

;  Import  dues    . 

.   ,    98,820,000  . 

Home 

7,790,072 

1  Port          „      . 

.   1         500,000  1 

Foreign  Affiairs    . 

1,809,725 

Export     „       . 

.   '    25,020,000  ! 

Justice 

5,081,197 

Interior  . 

.   ,    51,984,000 

Navy  . 

16,131,361 

Extraordinary. 

4,120,000 

War    . 

,    33,231,478 

1 

Public  M^orks      . 

1    99,100,875 

1 

Finance 

,    62,661,316 

I 

Education  . 
Total     . 

1    16,968,546 
240,724,658 

'        Total. 

.      180,444,000  1 

This  was  subsequently  modified  so  as  to  show  an  expected 
ordinary  revenue  of  207,992,000  milieis,  and  an  expenditure  of 
205,948,000  milreis. 

The  total  debt  of  Brazil  is  officially  given  as  follows  for  May 
31,  1891  :— 

Milreis 

Floating  debt 138,415,128 

Funded  debt,  foreign       .         .        .     267,097,778 
,,  ,,     internal     .         .         .     636,844,800 


Total 


942,357,70/ 
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The  rate  of  exchange  in  December  1889,  was  27 d.  per  milreis  ;  in 
December  1890,  22d.  ;  and  in  September  1891,  14}rf.  per  milreis. 

The  following,  according  to  oflScial  statement,  is  the  state  of  the  foreign 
loans  of  Brazil  on  May  81,  1891  :— - 

£ 
Loan  of  1888,  4J  per  cent.  4,179,400 

„      1888,  „  6,151,800 

„      1890,  4         „  .         .     19,717,300 

Total.  .     30,048,500 

The  redemption  of  the  foreign  loans  is  to  l>e  effected  bv  a  sinking  fond 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  market 
when  tlie  price  is  under  par,  and  when  at  or  above  par  by  drawings 
by  lots. 

The  internal  debt  is  chiefly  repi-eseuted  by  5  per  cent  bonds,  called 
Apolices,  inscribed  to  the  holder,  and  the  payment  of  its  capital  and 
interest,  which  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress,  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  sinkmg  fund  department  {f'a'Lta  da  Aitwrtisaciio),  independent 
of  the  Government,  directed  by  a  committee,  ])resided  over  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  composed  of  a  general  inspector  and  live  large  Brazilian 
bondholders. 

The  total  revenue  oi  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil  in  1886-88  was  34,469,000 
milreis,  and  expenditure  39,643,000  milreis.  The  total  provincial  debt  in 
1888  amounted  to  63,030,000  milreis,  of  which  10,986,000  milreis  was 
floating  debt 

Defenee. 

Obligatory  service  in  the  army  was  introduced  in  1875.  The  duration  oi 
service  is  6  years  in  the  active  army  and  3  in  the  reserve.  There  are  36 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  1  transport  company  and  1  depdt  company ;  12 
regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  4  squadrons,  2  cavalry  corps  of  4  companies, 
5  garrison  companies  and  1  garrison  squadron,  5  regiments  of  field  artillery 
and  6  battalions  of  fort  artillery  ;  2  pioneer  battalions  of  engineers.  In  1891 
there  were  1,600  oflBcers  and  28,877  men,  besides  15,000  gendarmerie. 

The  Brazilian  navy  includes  (1891)  4  sea-going  and  6  coast  defence 
armour-clads,  5  first-class,  6  second-class,  and  3  third-class  torpedo  boats, 
besides  a  torpedo  school-sliip  ;  of  unprotected  vessels  there  are  3  first-class 
and  2  second-class  cruisers,  2  training  corvettes,  9  screw  gunboats,  8  paddle 
gunboats,  2  transports,  4  training  tenders,  besides  6  auxiliary  steamers.  Two 
powerful  sea-going  turret-ships,  the  Riachuelo  (5,700  tons  displacement),  and 
a  smaller  vessel,  tlie  Aquidaban,  have  been  built  in  England,  the  former 
launched  in  1883  and  completed  in  1884,  and  the  latter  launched  and  com- 

Eleted  in  1885.  Both  vessels  are  protected  by  a  belt  of  armour  (steel-fiEuxd) 
aving  a  maximum  thickness  of  11  inches,  and  each  has  two  turrets  protected 
by  10-inch  armour.  The  principal  armament  consists  of  four  20-ton  breech- 
loading  guns  carried  in  the  turrets,  and  there  is  an  auxiliary  armament  of  six 
in  one  ship,  and  in  the  other  four  70-pounderB  and  machine-guns.  Both 
vessels  are  built  of  steel,  sheathed  with  wood  and  metal,  rigged  with  a  good 
sail -spread,  and  made  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  for  long  periods.  Both 
vessels  contain  all  modem  improvements  in  construction  and  equipment  The 
Solvnioes  and  Javari,  both  built  in  France  in  1875,  are  two  powerful  double- 
turreted  ships  of  light  draught,  suitable  for  coast  defence  or  river  service  : 
they  are  of  about  3,500  tons  displacement,  and  2,200  horse  power,  with 
12-inch  armour  and  four  10-inch  Wnitworth  guns. 
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Two  coast-defence  armour-clads  are  being  built  in  Brazil. 
The  navy  is  manned  by  8,900  officers  and  men,  including  marines. 
There  are  five  nayal  arsenals,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Pari,  Pemambuco,  Bahia, 
and  Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil 
has  been  brought  under  culture.  Coffee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated,  and 
after  that,  sugar.  There  are  numerous  central  sugar  factories  with  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  interest  at  6  or  7  per  cent.  In  April  1889  24  concessions 
were  in  force,  capital  guaranteed  17,950,000  milreis.  During  1890,  up  to 
September  25,  concessions  were  ^nted  for  80  such  fiictories  with  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  interest  on  capital  of  58,650,000  milreis.  Both  the  forests 
and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  value,  but  little  has  been  done  to  make  use  of 
them.  Vast  quantities  of  iron  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  cannot  be  worked 
from  wtot  of  fuel.  There  are  17  million  head  of  cattle.  Cotton  mills  are  on 
the  increase  ;  there  were  90  in  1888. 

Commerce. 

In  the  five  years  from  1885-86  to  1890  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports were  as  follows  : — 


Importo 
MOreifl 

Bzpoits 

Mib«i8 

1886-86     . 

197,601,600 

194,961,620 

1886-87  (18  months) . 

810,850,000 

365,592,000 

1888. 

260,999,000 

212,592,000 

1889. 

221,621,000 

309,000,000 

1890. 

260,100,000 

817,822,000 

The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  ruhher,  and  hides.  In 
1889-90,  4,526,906  bags  (each  of  60  kilos.)  of  coffee  were  ex- 
pected from  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria ;  104,536  tons  of  sugar 
from  Pemambuco ;  in  1889,  18,682  tons  of  rubber  from  Par4 
and  Manios,  and  749,301  hides  from  Bio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Government  levies  on  most  national  products  an  export 
duty,  while  the  import  duties  are  very  high. 

The  exports  of  Brazil  go  mainly  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
to  the  extent  of  abont  one-third  each,  Germany  and  France  coming  after  with 
aboat  one-tenth  each.  In  the  imports  into  Brazil,  Great  Britain  leads  all 
countries,  her  share  being  46  per  cent,  France  coming  next  with  17  per  cent. 
The  principal  articles  imported  are,  in  the  order  of  their  value  :  cotton  goods, 
wines  and  spirits,  preserved  meat  and  fish,  woollen  goods,  farinaceous  food, 
coals,  linen  goods,  iron  and  steel. 

The  most  important  port  is  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  year  1888  the 
total  official  value  of  the  exports  from  Rio  was  95,752,919  milreis,  and  that  of 
the  imports  over  100  million  milreis,  of  which  Great  Britain  contributed 
47,061,810  milreis,  France  16,969,942  milreis,  and  Germany  13,254,683 
milreis.  Of  the  exports  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  58,488,132 
milreis,  Germany  10,485,739  milreis.  Great  Britain  7,182,581  milreis. 

The  total  export  from  Rio  in  1889  was  valued  at  104,611,321  milreis ; 
the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  was  97,000,000  milreis. 
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The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Brazil  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  accprding  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table,  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  :— - 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1 
1800      ! 

1 

1         £ 
BxportB  to  Great  Britain;    3,461,185 
Importa  of  British  pro- 
duoe  ....       6,069,420 

5,879,078 
5,824,408 

5,206,899 
6,266,297 

£, 
5,070,628 

6,232,816 

£ 
4,850,675 

7.458,628 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  from  Brazil  to  Great 
Britain  :— Raw  cotton,  705,394/.  in  1886,  1,605,115/.  in  1887,  1,108,684/.  in 
1888,  707,128/.  in  1889,  671,990/.  in  1890;  unrefined  sugar,  878,861/.  in 
1886,  480,060/.  in  1887,  1,427,247/.  in  1888,  517,115/.  in  1889,  259,369/. 
in  1890;  caoutchouc,  in  1886  1,830,854/.,  in  1887  1,605,115/.,  in  1888 
1,604,108/.,  in  1889  1,755,718/.,  in  1890  1,908,062/.  ;  coffee,  in  1886 
493^485/.,  in  1887  1,096,395/.,  in  1888  491,622/.,  in  1889  1,481,081/.,  in 
1890  852,158/. 

;  The  most  important  article  of  British  import  into  Brazil  is  manu&ctored 
cotton,  the  value  of  which  was  3,065,032/.  in  1886;  2,861,156/.  in  1887; 
2,912,350/.  in  1888  ;  2,568,432/.  in  1889  ;  2,975,997/.  in  1890  ;  wrought  and 
unwrouffht  iron*,  of  the  value  of  1,048,630/.  ;  woollen  manufiicturcs,  of  the 
value  of  341,545/.  ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  495,095/.  ;  and  machinery,  of  the 
value  of  637,930/.,  in  1890,  form  the  other  principal  articles  of  British  import 
into  Brazil. 

The  customs  duties  upon  all  articles  of  British  manu&cturo  are  very  heavy, 
averaging  45  per  cent. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1888,  3,243  vessels  of  2,391,022  tons  entered,  and  2,390  of  2,416,785 
tons  cleared  Brazilian  ports,  besides  4,824  vessels  entered  and  4,682  cleared 
coastwise.  In  1889  1,375  vessels,  of  1,759,911  tons,  entered,  and  1,181 
vessels,  of  1,687,011  tons,  cleared  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  merchant 
navy  in  1890  consisted  of  506  vessels,  of  149,066  tons,  of  which  121,  of  67,707 
tons,  were  steamers. 

Internal  Commnnieationg. 

Brazil  possessed  in  1890  railways  of  a  total  length  of  5,900  English  miles 
open  for  traffic,  besides  984  miles  in  process  of  construction,  and  4,938  pro- 
jected. Between  November  24,  1888,  and  May  15,  1890,  16  concessions  wert 
granted  for  construction  or  extension  of  railways.  The  State  owns  14  lines, 
with  2,091  miles  already  open.  The  railways  are  mostly  of  a  single  line,  and 
of  one-metre  gauge.  Of  tne  lines  actually  opened  belonging  to  companies, 
1,748  miles  are  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  1,754  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  total  cost  of  all  the  lines  up  to  1888  has  bean  488,148,327 
milreis,  of  which  196,636,000  milreis  are  for  State  lines.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  in  1887  was  7,315,486  ;  the  total  weight  of  goods, 
1,820,106  tons.  The  total  receipts  in  1887  amounted  to  38,202,450  milreis, 
and  expenses  264,445,695  milreis.  The  total  receipts  of  the  State  railways 
alone  in  1890  amounted  to  15,834,931  milreis,  and  expenses  to  12,760,831 
milreis. 
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Most  of  the  Brazilian  railways  haye  been  built  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
interest  (mostly  6  and  7  per  cent.)  on  the  capital  by  the  Government.  In 
1890  such  Government  guarantees  were  granted  for  125  miles  of  railway. 
The  total  guarantee  capital  in  1888  was  220,475,850  milreis. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Government 
In  1890  there  were  7,765  miles  of  line  and  12,467  miles  of  wire.  There 
were  197  telegraph  oflBces.  In  1890  there  were  750,621  messages.  Receipts, 
2,042,755  milreis ;  expenses  and  cost  of  construction,  2,883,950  milreis. 

The  Post  OflSce  carried  of  letters  18,822,148  of  journals  and  other  printed 
matter  19,280,185,  in  the  year  1890.  There  were  2,733  post-offices.  Receipts, 
1890,  3,243,421  milreis;  expenses,  9,823,108  milreis. 

Money  and  Credit. 

In  1890  the  money  coined  at  the  Mint  was: — gold,  157,680  milreis'; 
silver,  1,505,488  milreis  ;  nickel,  259,653  milreis ;  bronze,  52,791  milreis. 

The  circulation  in  Brazil  is  almost  entirely  paper  money.  On  June  3r(l, 
1891t  the  Government  paper  money  in  circulation  amounted  to  171,081,414 
milreis,  and  the  bank-note  circulation  to  266,035,060  milreis.  The  10  banks 
of  issue  have  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  75,005,000  milreis  in 
bonds  and  66,050,613  milreis  in  gold.  In  virtue  of  a  decree  of  December  7, 
1890,  and  a  contract  dated  July  28,  1891,  two- thirds  of  the  (iovemment 
paper  money  in  circulation  should  be  gratuitously  redeemed  by  the  Banco  da 
Kepublica,  m  annual  instalments,  before  the  end  of  1895.  The  note  issue  of 
the  Banco  da  Republica  (in  consideration  of  this  redemption,  autliorised  up  to 
450,000,000  milreis)  will  take  the  place  of  the  redeemed  notes  ;  when  ex- 
change reaches  par  the  Bank  will  convert  one-third  of  its  pa|>cr  issue  into 
metallic  currency,  and  if  exchange  remains  at  jmr  for  a  year,  this  conversion 
must  extend  to  its  whole  paper  issue. 

In  1889  the  savings-banks  of  the  country  held  22,851,000  milreis. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Brazil,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  : — 

Money. 

The  MilreU  oi  1,000  Rets.  Par  value,  28.  Zd.  ;  but  the  rate  of  exchange 
varies  greatly — 27d.  in  January  1890  ;  14  Jd.  September  1891. 

English  sovereigns  are  legal  tender.  At  the  end  of  1888  the  English 
sovereign  was  worth  8*7  milreis.  Gold  and  silver  coins  have  almost  dis- 
appeared in  recent  years  in  Brazil,  and  the  only  circulating  medium  is  an  in- 
convertible paper  currencv,  consisting  of  Treasury  notes,  depreciated  in  value, 
together  witn  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  French  metric  system,  which  became  compulsory  in  1872,  was 
adopted  in  1862,  and  has  been  used  since  in  all  official  departments.  But  the 
ancient  weights  and  measures  are  still  partly  employed.     They  are  : — 

The  Libra  .        .         .     =         1  012  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


Arroba 
Quintal 

AlquHre  (of  Rio) 
Oitava 


82-38 
129-54    „ 
1  imperial  bushel. 
55  '34  grains. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  BepreBentatives. 

1.  Of  Brazil  in  Grkat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Councillor  J.  A.  de  Souza  Correa,  appointed  1890. 

Secretary, — ^Alfredo  de  Moraes  Gomes  Ferreira. 

Consul-General. — Manoel  da  Silva  Pontes  (London). 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  CardifT,  Cork, 
Duhlin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Soutiiampton,  Adelaide,  l^mbay,  Canada  (C.G.),  Cape  Town, 
Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Brazil. 

•  Envoy  and  Minister. — G.  Hugh  Wyndham,  C.B.,  appointed  envoy  to 
Brazil,  Feb.  1,  1888. 

Secretary.— C.  F.  F.  Adam. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.),  Bahia,  Para, 
Pemambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santos. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Boletim  da  alfiaudega  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (weekly). 

ColiecQ&o  da8  leis  do  Imperio  do  Brazil  e  coUecQlEo  das  decisoes  do  Qovemo  do  Impeiio 
do  Brazil.    8.    Uio  de  Janeiro,  1864-87. 

Relatario  apresentAdo  a  Asseinblea  Geral  Legislativa  pelo  Ministro  de  Estadodos  NegodOR 
do  Imperio.    Ditto,  da  Agricnliura,  Commeroio  e  Obras  Pnblicas.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1890. 

Enjpire  of  Brazil  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia.  8.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1876. 

Reports  on  tlie  Finances  of  Bra/il  in  1890-91,  in  No.  952,  'Diplomatic  and  Consnlar 
Report*,'  1891 ;  on  the  Tratle  and  General  Industries  of  Brazil  for  1888-89-90  in  Na  807 ;  on 
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CHILE. 

(Rep(;blica  de  Chile.) 

Constitution  and  Ch>yemment. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  18,  1810, 
finally  freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spun  in  1818.  The  Con- 
stitution, voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  1833, 
with  a  few  subsequent  amendments,  establishes  three  powers  in 
the  State — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  two  assemblies,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  for  every  three  Deputies ; 
while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed  of  members  chosen  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  inferior  to  15,000 
(raised  by  law  of  August  9,  1888) ;  both  bodies  are  chosen  by 
the  same  electors — the  Chamber  directly  by  departments,  and 
the  Senate  directly  by  provinces.  Electors  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  and  can  read  and  write.  Deputies  must  have  an  income  of 
100^.  a  year,  and  Senators  400^.  The  executive  is  exercised  by 
a  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

President  of  the  RepMic, — Jorge  Montt,  inaugurated  President 
of  the  Republic,  as  successor  of  Jos6  Manuel  Balmaceda,  October 
18,  1891. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen  by  indirect  election, 
and  is  not  re-eligible.  The  people,  in  the  first  instance,  nominate 
their  delegates  by  ballot,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  appoint 
the  chief  of  the  State.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at 
18,000  pesos. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
Council  of  State,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry,  divided  into  seven 
departments,  under  six  Ministers,  viz.  : — Of  the  Interior ;  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Worship  ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  ;  Finance ; 
Departments  of  War  and  Marine  ;  Industry,  Public  Works,  and 
Colonisation.  The  Council  of  State  consists  of  hwe  members 
nominated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Congress, 
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Local  GU)Vernment. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
Provinces,  presided  over  by  Intend/mts ;  and  the  Provinces  into  Depart- 
ments, with  Oob&madorcs  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments  municipalities,, 
which  are  popularly  elected,  the  number  of  members  varying  with  the- 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  tenure  of  office  being  for  three  years. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Republic  is  divided  (according  to  rearrangement  of  1887)  into  25 
provinces,  subdivided  into  68  departments  and  1  territory.  Dejiartments  and 
territories  are  subdivided  into  865  sub-delegations  and  3,068  districts. 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  and  territories, 
according  to  the  census  of  November  26,  1885,  going  from  south  to  north, 
and  the  estimated  population  for  1891,  together  with  the  population  per 
square  mile : — 


I 


Provinces  and  Territories 


Capitals 


'     Area: 
I  Sq.  Miles 


Hagallanes,  trrritory,  Ticrra  del 
Puego,  straits,  and  coast  h  as 


far  north  ok  4 
Chiloij 
Llanqnihiie 
Valdivia     . 
Arauco 
Cautin  * 
Mallecoi    . 
Bio- Bio 
Concepcion 
Nnble 
Maule 
Linares 
Talca. 
Curic6 
Colchagua  . 
O'Higgins  . 
Santiago 


Valparaiso . 
Aconcajci'a 
Coqiiiinbo  . 
Atacama  . 
Anto£agasta2 
Tarapaci  . 
Tacna 


H.  lat. 


Pimta  Arenas 
I  Ancud. 

Puerto-Montt' 
I  Valdlvia  .  , 
^  Lebii    . 

Teinuco 
'  Angol  , 
(  Angeles 

Concepcion . 

CliiUan 

Cauqiienes  . 

Linares 

Talca  . 

Curic6. 

San  Fernando 

Rancagua    . 

Santiago,  cap. 
I  of  the  Rep. 
I  Valparaiso  . 

San  Felipe  . 

Serena 

Copiapd 

Antofagasta 

Iqnique 

Tacna . 


Grand  Total 


t>««m1o    I   Pop"la-  '    Poi*. 

Ssi^     KHtiinated,    Mile 
^'"^"'*    'jftn.1,1891      1891 


298,970     2,527,820     2,766,747 


2,873 

78,522 

19-5 

72,426 

9-2 

70,064 

8-4 

77,667 

18-3 

86,982 

11-8 

68,829 

22-1 

122,729 

29-5 

218,815 

61-9 

157,349 

442 

127,650 

43-7 

116,646 

831 

140.734 

37-9 

104,182 

35-7 

160,128 

87-0 

92,892 

41-2 

378,781 

72-5 

218,990 

138-7 

156,636 

26-8 

189.524 

14-6 

67,205 

1-5 

35,317 

0-6 

47,313 

2-4 

30,998 

8-6 

,766,747 

9-4 

1  Created  by  law  of  March  12,  1887. 

2  Created  a  province  by  law  of  July  12,  1888. 


The  territory  of  Antoiagasta  was  taken  from  Bolivia  during  the  last  war, 
*nd  Tarapaci  ceded  by  Peru  in  terms  of  the  peace  of  Oct.  20,  1883.     The 
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Peruvian  nrovince  of  Tacna  is  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  Chile  for  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  pUbiseite  is  to  decide  to  which  wuntry  it 
shall  belong. 

Chile  claims  possession  of  Easter  Island,  in  the  Pacific. 

In  1885  there  were  in  Chile  1,263,640  males  and  1,263,680  females.  At 
the  last  census  (1885)  the  foreign  population  amounted  to  87,077  persons,  of 
whom  34,901  were  Peruvians,  13,146  Bolivians,  9,835  Argentines,  6,808 
German,  5,803  English,  4,198  French,  4,114  Italian,  2,508  Spanish,  1,275 
Swiss,  1,164  Chinese,  924  Anglo-American,  674  Austrian,  434  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America. 
In  1886  there  were  82,623  births  and  82,529  deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  only 
'94.  By  the  treaty  (1881)  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  hitter  retains 
all  Patagonia,  except  a  small  strip  on  the  west  coast  and  Magellan  Straits, 
ceding  to  that  country  all  except  tne  eastern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  returns  are,  however,  admittedly  incomplete,  and  it  is  officially 
estimated  that  the  population  of  Chile  is  much  larger  than  appears  from 
the  foregoing  table  ;  including  60,000  Indians  it  probably  amounts  to  about 
8,200,000. 

The  two  largest  towns  of  Chile  are  Santiago,  the  capital,  and  Valparaiso, 
the  first  of  which  had  200,000,  and  the  second  105,000  inhabitants  in  1885  ; 
other  towns  are  Talca,  24,000  ;  Concepcion,  24,000  ;  Chilian,  21,000  ;  Serena, 
17,000  ;  Iquique,  16,000  ;  Tacna,  14,000 ;  San  Felipe,  12,000 ;  Copiap<i, 
10,000  ;  Curico,  11,000  ;  Angeles,  9,000  ;  Quillota,  9,000  ;  Linares,  8,000 ; 
Cauquenes,  7,000 ;  Angol,  7,000 ;  Valdivia,  6,000. 


Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  according  to  the 
Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  The  clergy  in  chaise 
of  dioceses  and  parishes  are  subsidised  by  the  State.  There  is  one  arch- 
bishop and  three  bishops.  Civil  marriage  is  the  only  form  acknowledged 
by  law. 

Instmotioii. 

Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  It  is  divided  into 
superior  or  professional,  medium  or  secondary,  and  primary  or  elementary 
instruction.  Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  thV 
University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lyceums  and 
colleges  established  in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  and  in  some  departments. 
The  branches  included  are  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  fine  arts.  The 
number  of  students  inscribed  for  the  study  of  these  branches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1888  was  1,074.  The  total  number  of  students  under  superior  and 
secondary  instruction  in  1888,  including  those  of  the  University  section  and 
the  provincial  lyceums,  was  4,877.  There  are  besides  normal,  agricultural, 
and  other  special  schools.  There  were  950  public  primary  schools  in  the 
country,  vrith  81,362  pupils  in  1887,  and  an  average  attendance  of  55,813  ; 
and  501  private  schools,  with  an  inscription  of  26,912.  At  the  census  of  1885 
there  were  600,634  children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age.  At  the  census  of 
1885,  634,627  people  could  read  and  write,  and  96,636  could  only  read.  The 
National  Library  contains  70,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  nnmerous 
manuscripts. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  five 
Courts  of  Appeal,  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and 
subordinate  courts  in  the  districts.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Chile  is  840,065  pesos  a  year.  At  the  end  of  1887  th^re  were  565  convicts 
in  the  Penitentiary  at  Santiago,  and  during  1888,  96  persons  were  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude,  78  for  offences  against  the  person,  11  against  property, 
and  12  against  the  State. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties, 
while  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt 
and  public  works  and  salaries. 

The  following,  according  to  official  statement,  shows  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  Chile,  from  1880  to  1889  : — 

I  Year  i  Revenue         I      Expenditure 


Pesos 

Pesos 

1880 

44,410,418 

29,134,527 

1881 

39,111,255 

18,974,485 

1882 

41,957,035 

18,516,358 

1883 

44,817,113 

23,796,974 

1884 

38,418,012 

28,251,800 

1885 

39,542,569  ' 

24,890,237 

1886 

49,272,570 

22,921,757 

1887 

68,149,414 

42,258,205 

1888 

1   71,135,501 

46,135,501 

1889 

'   90,645,735 

59,387,200 

The  customs  revenue  in  1889  amounted  to  41,102,402  pesos  ;  the  revenue 
includes  in  many  cases  loans. 

The  estimated  income  for  1890  was  58,000,000  pesos,  in  addition  to  the 
lialance  of  31,257,526  ^esos  for  1889  ;  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditure 
67,069,809  pesos.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  of  1891  amounted  to 
100  million  dollars  (paper  currency). 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  debt  of  Chile  on  January  1,  1890  : — 

External  debt 47,116,460 

Internal  debt 24,018,579 

Paper  money 22,487,916 

93,617,955 

The  government  proix)8ed  to  raise  an  internal  loan  of  30  million  doUaiu  in 
1892. 

Defence. 

By  the  law  of  December  30,  1887,  the  strength  of  the  ai-my  must  not 
exceed  5,886  men,  distributed  between  2  regiments  of  artillery,  1  battalion 
of  coast  artillery,  1  of  sappers,  8  of  infantiy,  and  3  regiments  of  cavalry. 
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There  are  5  geuerals  of  division,  7  of  brigade,  29  colonels,  76  lieut. -colonels, 
and  824  inferior  officers.  Besides  the  regular  army  there  is  a  National 
Guard,  composed  of  citizens,  the  strength  of  which  at  the  same  date  was 
48,530  men. 

In  January  1891  the  Chilian  war  fleet  included  3  ironclads,  1  deck  pro- 
tected cruiser,  10  first-class,  2  second-class  torpedo-boats,  2  corvettes  (bnilt 
1864-66),  3  rams  (1866-74),  2  despatch  vessels  (1874-76),  2  transports 
(1878-75),  4  gunboats  (1881-84),  4  sailing  vessels.  Two  of  the  ironclads,  the 
Almirante  Cochrane  and  Blanco  Encalada — the  latter  of  which  was  sunk  in 
the  late  civil  war — ^were  built  at  Hull  in  1874-75  from  the  designs  of  Sir  E.  J. 
Reed,  each  3,600  tons  displacement,  2,900  horse-power,  9-inch  armour  at 
water-line,  one  with  four  18-ton  and  two  7i-ton,  the  other  with  six  12J-ton 
guns  carried  in  a  central  battery  ;  speed  12  knots.  The  third  ironclad,  the 
HuascaVy  was  captured  from  the  Peruvians  in  1879  ;  built  1866  ;  2,000  tons 
displacement,  1,060  horse-power,  has  44-inch  armour  at  the  water-line,  and 
5i-inch  and  8-inch  on  the  turret,  and  is  armed  vrith  two  12-ton  Armstrong 
guns  carried  in  a  single  turret,  and  two  40-pounders.  The  protected  cruiser, 
Esmeralda^  was  launched  in  June  1883,  at  the  works  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong 
&  Co.  :  2,810  tons  displacement,  armour  1  inch  thick,  engines  6,500  hone- 
power  ;  two  25-ton  breech-loading  guns,  six  4 -ton  guns  besides  machine- 
guns  ;  18  knots  an  hour.  One  ironclad  of  6,000  tons,  built  of  steel,  and  to 
steam  17  knots,  is  being  constructed  ;  as  are  three  deck-protected  cruisers, 
one  of  4,500  tons,  and  two  of  2,000  tons  each — all  are  of  steel ;  also  two 
torpedo  gunboats.  In  1890  there  were  5  rear-admirals,  59  captains  of  various 
grades,  27  lieutenants,  and  160  other  officers,  with  1,609  sailors.  There  is  a 
naval  college  at  Valparaiso,  with  90  cadets. 


Industry. 

About  14  million  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Chile 
l)roduce8  annually  about  21  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  about  24  million 
gallons  of  wine.  Of  mineral  produce  the  annual  yield  averages  about 
40,000  tons  of  copper,  335,000  lbs.  of  silver,  1,000  lbs.  of  gold,  10  million 
tons  of  coal. 

The  total  produce  of  nitrate  during  the  last  five  years  is  stated  to  have 
been  550,000  tons  in  1884  ;  350,000  in  1885  ;  450,000  in  1886  ;  700,000  in 
1887  ;  and  800,000  in  1888.  In  1889  the  quantity  exported  was  20,606,454 
Spanish  centners  (46  kilograms =1  Spanish  centner);  in  1890,  23,158,199 
Spanish  centners.  In  each  of  those  years  about  two-thirds  came  to  Great 
Britain.  A  large  amount  of  British  capital  has  recently  been  employed  in 
developing  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chile 
lor  five  years ; — 


Imports 
Exports 


1885  1886 


Pesos       I       Pesos 


1887         ,         1888 


Pesos  Pesos 


40,096,629'  44,170,147  48,630,862!  60,717,698 
51,259,623,  51,240,149;  59,549,958  73,089,934 


Pesos 
65,090,013 
65,968,100 
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The  following  table  shows  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for  1888  and 
1889:— 


Imports 


Textiles 

Cattle 

Sugar 

Coal 

Sacks 

Wine 
I  Tea 

Iron  goods 
'Timber 


Bzports 


1888 


Pesos      I        Pesos 

10,781,852  10,887,636 

3,954,490  ,  5,083,715 


f        Pesos  Pesos 

Mining  products  63, 206, 930  56, 452, 089 


5,932,240 

3,387,633  ' 

1,617,814  ! 

681,762 

746,356 

2,766,047  I 

360,269  i 


AgriciUtnral 
6,766,985  '|  ManuBsu^tured,, 
2,992,905  ,  Various   . 
Specie 
Re-exports 


1,416,246 
793,425 
817,940 

2,895,630 
870,194 


8,784,363 

48,812 

110,031 

300,875 

638,924 

7,481,478 

52,966 

55,453 

794,017 

1,127,097 

The  following  table  shows  the  VBlue  of  the  principal  articles  of  exiwrt  for 
five  years: — 


1 

Nitre 
Pesos 

Copper  in  Bars    , 
Pesos 

SUver 
Pesos 

Wheat 

1                         1 

Pesos 

,    1885 

20,652,122 

9,424,174     j 

6,768,902     , 

8,971,846 

1886 

19,280,047 

8,186,426     1 

6,566,716     1 

4,884,360 

'    1887     1 

28,690,970 

,        6,993,137     , 

8,291,920     1 

6,663,333 

1888     ' 

33,866,196 

1      13,878,439     1 

7,723,957 

4,548,729 

1889     I 

86,387,210 

1        6,689,329     I 

4,906,791     , 

2,915,215 

The  tirade  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  foUows  in  1888  and  1889  : — 


1888 

1889 

i 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesos 

12,855,081 

19,810,219 

14,547,363 

4,479,782 

7,686,107 

1,474,752 

5,698,663 

Imports 

Pesos 
45,752,290 
5,575,621 
1,155,666 
4,974,426 
2,119,600 
1,378,041 

838,371 

Exports         j 

Valparaiso 
'  I(^aique     . 
1  Piaagua     . 

Talcahuano 
1  Coqnimbo 

Antofoflasta 

Coronel     . 

Pesos 
43,509,940 
6,665,368 
1,117,196 
4,143,619 
2,201,578 
1,068,633 
935,649 

Pesos 
9,691,920    ' 
22,896,805    ' 
15,536,174 
2,924,458 
4,184,531 
2,533,347 
2,903,971 
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The  trade  of  Chile  was  divided  among  the  leading  countries  as  follows  in 
1887  and  1888  :— 


Countries 


Great  Britain  .  | 
Qenuany 

France  .        .  | 

United  States 
Peru    . 

Argentine  Republic 
Brazil  .  .  .  ' 
Italy    . 


Imports  from  1  Imports  from 
0887)                (1888) 

Exports  to 
(1887) 

Pesos 

Exports  to 

Pesos                Pesos 

Pesos 

20,463,584 

26,351,141 

44,977,972 

56,898,407 

11,631,891 

14,046,577 

5,071,232 

4,751,990 

5,500,949 

6,181,513 

3,312,223 

4,295,055 

3,242,314 

3,133,173 

2,611,384 

2,070,694 

2,670,548 

4,345,497 

1,050,786 

2,071,304 

2,217,147 

682,557 

49,040 

23,600 

747,290 

680,546 

4,400 

115,862 

509,664 

— 

415,558 

111,811 

The  commercial  intercoiu-sc  between  Chile  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  five  yeare  from  1886 
to  1890  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


1887        I 


1890 


Exports  from  , 
ChUe  .         .  !  2,277,437  |  2,208,353  I  3,089,381     3,264,573      3,473,348 

Imports       of  I  I 

British  pro-  i  •  i  i 

duce    .         -  I  1,608,395     1,980,978  i  2,204,540     2,933,708  '    3,130,072 


The  staple  articles  of  exi)ort  from  Chile  to  tlie  Unite<l  Kingtlom  are  cop^n^ 
and  nitre.  In  the  year  1890  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  copper  to  Gred 
Britain  amounte<l  to  1,247,145/.;  nitre,  896,686/.;  wheat  and  barley,  33,174/. 
silver  ore,  411,076/.;  sugar  of  the  value  of  36,951/. ;  chemical  prodnctj 
131,091/.  ;  and  wool,  102,173/. 

The  princi|)al  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  (^ile  are    eottii 
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Commonioatioiis. 

Chile  was  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
In  1890  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  trafiic  was  1,700  English  miles,  of 
which  670  belonged  to  the  State.  The  coat  of  the  State  lines  to  the  end  of 
1887  was  48,247,398  i>esos. 

The  post-office  In  1889  transmitted  17,606,056  letters  and  24,715,629 
papers  and  printed  matter.     There  were  506  jwat-offices  o|>en  in  1890. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  was  reported,  at  the  beginning  of  1890,  at 
13,780  miles,  of  which  8,000  belonged  to  the  State.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  at  the  same  date  was  411  (304  belonging  to  the  State) ;  the  telegraph 
carried  603,628  messages,  besides  those  of  the  private  lines. 

Ho^ey  and  Credit. 

The  number  of  banks  of  issue  in  ChCe  was  19  in  1890.  Their  joint  capital 
amounted  to  23, 1 1 1 ,  887  pesos,  and  a  registered  issue  of  1 6, 679, 790  pesos.  Tnere 
are  also  a  number  of  land  banks  which  issue  scrip  i>ayable  to  bearer  and  bearing 
interest,  and  lend  money  secured  as  a  first  cliarge  on  landed  property  and 
repayable  at  fixed  periods.  In  1887  the  circulation  of  these  banks  was 
57,519,600  pesos,  and  in  1888  it  was  75,837,500  i>e8os. 

The  events  of  1891  disorganised  the  finances  of  Chile,  and  67 i  miUion 
dollars  paper  money  and  small  coin  formed  the  princii)al  currency. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Chile  are  : — 

Monet. 

The  silver  Pew  =100  CenlavoSf  nominally  equal  to  a  dollar,  but  actually 
coined  on  the  basis  of  the  5-franc  piece  =  3*.  4d.  ;  actual  value,  3*.  2d. 

Ten-doUar  (condor),   five    dollar  (medio-condor,    or    doblon),    two-dollar 
(escudo),  and  one  dollar  (peso)  gold  pieces  are  coined,  but  the  currency  is 
practically  a  silver  one.     Tnere  are  also  half,  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth  parts 
of  a  dollar  in  silver.     The  paper  dollar  in  1891  was  wofth  only  23rf. 
Weights  and  Measures. 

=       1  '014  ounce  avoirdupois. 
=       1014  1b. 
=   101-44 


The  Ounce. 
„     Libra 
,,     Quintal 
,,     Vara. 

Square  Vara 


0-927  yard. 

0  '859  square  yard. 


The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile,  but  the  old 
weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

£Awy  avd  Minisisr.—SehoT  Don  Agustin  Ross. 

Secretary.— BehoT  Don  Luis  Izquierdo. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southampton  ;  Adelaide,  Auck- 
landTCape  Town,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Montreal,  Sydney. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

Minister  and  Cons^U-Qencral. — John  Gordon  Kennedy,  appointed  Oct  1, 
1888. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coqnimho,  Valparaiso,  Antofagasta, 
Arica,  Iquiqiie,  Punta  Arenas,  Talcahuano. 


Statifltioal  and  other  Books  of  Seferenoe  ooneeming  Chile. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Memorias  presentandas  al  Congreso  nacional  por  loa  Mioiatroa  de  Bstado  en  lot  departa* 
mentos  de  Relaciones  Bxteriorea,  Hacienda,  ^    Santiago.  1891. 

Estadistica  oomercial  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile.    8.    vaiparaiao,  1890. 
Synopsis  estadistica  y  geocr^ca  de  Chile  1888.    Santiago,  1889. 


Reports  on  Means  of  devefoping  British  Trade  in  Chile,  in  No.  34 ;  on  Native  Woolton 
Mannfactures,  in  No.  60 ;  on  Condition  of  British  Trade  in  Chile,  in  No.  61 ;  on  Trade  of  Val- 
pamiso,  in  Nob.  120  and  227  ;  of  Coquimbo,  in  No.  145,  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular Re- 
porte,'  1887. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Tliomas  on  the  Agricnltural  Condition  of  Chile,  in  Noa.  869  and  407 ;  on 
Foreign  Trade  of  Chile,  in  No.  885 ;  on  the  President's  Message,  in  No.  409,  of  *  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Reports,"  1888. 

Reports  on  the  Nitrate  Industry  of  Chile,  in  Nob.  122  and  142  of  '  Reports  on  Snl^ect 
uf  General  and  Commercial  Interests,  and  on  the  Trade  of  Chile  in  No.  634  of  '  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Reports,'  1889. 

Report  on  the  Export  of  Nitre  fh>m  Chile  in  1890.  '  Deutsches  Handels-Archir,'  June 
1891.    Berlin. 

Trade  of  Chile  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  tJie  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1890.'  Imp.  4.  Londoo, 
1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Arana  (Diego  Barros),  La  guerre  du  Paclflque.  Paris,  1882 ;  and  Historia  genend  de 
ChUe. 

Atta-Buruaga  (Francisco  S.),  Diccionario  geograflao  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile.  8.  Kev 
York,  1867. 

BaU  (John),  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America.    London,  1887. 

Bat€$  (H.  W.),  South  America.    Londo  n,  1882. 

Child  (Theodore),  The  Spanish  American  Republics.    London,  1891. 

Fonck  (Dr.  Fr.),  Chile  !n  der  Gegenwart.    8.    Berlin,  1870. 

Gay  (ClaudioX  Historia  general  de  Chile. 

Guerre  entre  le  Chili,  le  Perou  et  Bolivie  en  1879.    Paris,  1879. 

Inne»  (G.  Rose-),  The  Progress  and  Actual  Condition  of  Chile.    8.    London,  1875. 

Miiekenna  (Vicufta),  Obras  hist^ricas  sobre  Chile. 

Markham,  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru,  1879-81.    London,  1883. 

PiwU  (A.),  Geografla  flsica  de  la  Rep.  de  Chile.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

Botalet  (R.  P.  Diego  dc),  Historia  general  del  Reyno  de  Chile.  8  vols.  8.  Valparait, 
1877-78. 

Vincent  (Frank),  Round  and  about  Soutii  America.    New  York,  1890. 

Wappim  (Prof.  J.  C),  Die  Republiken  von  Siid-Amerika,  geographisch  and  statistisch. 
&    Gottingen,  1366. 
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CHINA. 

(Chuno  Kwoh,  *  The  Middlb  Kingdom.*) 

Beigning  Emperor 
Tuit'ien,  Emperor — Hwangti — of  China;  bom  1871 ;  the  son  of 
Prince  Ch^un,  seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Feng ;  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  by  proclamation,  at  the  death  of  Emperor 
T'ung-chi,  January  22,  1875. 

The  present  sovereign,  reigning  under  the  style  of  Kwangsu, 
is  the  ninth  Emperor  of  China  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Ts'ing, 
which  overthrew  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the  year  1644. 
There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne,  but  it 
is  left  to  each  sovereign  to  appoint  his  successor  from  among  the 
loembers  of  his  family  of  a  younger  generation  than  his  own. 
The  late  Emperor,  dying  suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  did  not  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
Arrangements  directed  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  the 
^peror  Hien-F^ng,  predecessor  and  father  of  T'ung-chi,  in  con- 
cert with  Prince  Ch*un,  that  the  infant  son  of  the  latter  was 
fliade  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  throne.  There  were  two 
dowager  Empresses  concerned  in  the  arrangements — ^the  *  Eastern,' 
the  Empress  widow  of  Hien-F^ng,  and  the  *  Western,'  the  mother 
of  the  Tung-chi  Emperor.  The  *  Western '  still  lives,  and  has 
^ly  withdrawn  from  power.  Having  become  of  age  the  young 
Emperor  nominally  assumed  government  in  March  1887.  The 
Emperor  did  not  assume  full  control  of  the  government  till 
February  1889,  when  the  Empress  Dowager  withdrew.  He  was 
Beamed  on  February  26,  1889. 

Government. 
The  laws  of  the  Empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-ts*ing-hwei-tien, 
*  *  Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts^ing  dynasty,'  which  prescribe 
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who  have  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-ts*ing-hwei-tieii 
and  in  the  sacred  books  of  Confucius.  These  members  are 
denominated  *  Ta-hsio-shih,'  or  Ministers  of  State.  Under  their 
orders  are  the  Ch*i-pu,  or  seven  boards  of  government,  each  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese.  Formerly 
there  were  only  Liu-pu  or  six  boards,  but  towards  the  end  of  1885 
the  seventh,  or  admiralty  board  (Hai-pu),  was  created  by  imperial 
decree.  These  boards  are: — (1)  the  board  of  civil  appointments, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  the  conduct  and  administration  of  all 
civil  officers ;  (2)  the  board  of  revenues,  regulating  all  financial 
affairs;  (3)  the  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  enforces 
the  laws  and  customs  to  be  observed  by  the  people  ;  (4)  the  military 
board ;  (5)  the  board  of  public  works ;  (6)  the  high  tribunal  of 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  (7)  the  admiralty  board. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theoretically  above  the  central 
administration,  is  the  Tu-ch*a-yuen,  or  board  of  public  censors.  It  consists 
of  from  40  to  60  members,  under  two  presidents,  the  one  of  Manchu  and 
the  other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
members  of  this  board  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the 
sovereign.  One  censor  must  bo  present  at  the  meetings  of  each  of  the 
Government  boards. 

Area  and  Population 

Hitherto  the  population  of  China,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
much  over-estimated ;  a  recent  estimate  of  the  population  of 
China  Proper  will  be  tound  below.  The  following  table  gives  a 
statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  according  to  the  latest  estimates  : — 
.  — _ — .  .  . , 

—  Area  |        Popolation       , 


China  Proper    . 
Dependencies : — 

Manchuria 

Mongolia    . 

Tibet 

Jungaria     . 

East  Tiu'kestau 

Total 


Eng.  sq.  miles 
1,836,841 

362,310 
1,288,000 
651,500 
147,960 
431,800 

386,000,000 

7,500,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

600,000 

580,000 

4,218,401 

402,680,000 

The  territory  of  Corea  is  sometimes  added  to  this  totaL 
According  to  official  data  referring  to  1842  the  population  of 
the    19    provinces    of    China    Proper    was    413,000,000;    other 
estimates    gave    350,000,000 ;    and   the   most   recent    unofficial 
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ealculation  reduces  the  population  to  282,000,000.  In  the 
following  table  the  figures  with  an  *  are  from  Chinese  official  data 
for  1882 ;  those  with  a  t  have  the  population  of  1879  ;  Fukien  is 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1844. 


1 

Provinces 

Area:  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Population  ixr 
square  mile 

304 

chmt     .        .        .       . 

58,949 

17,937,000 

Slungtang* 

65,104 

36,247,835 

557 

1  Shanai  *  .                   .         . 

56,268 

12,211,453 

221 

Honan*  .         .         .        . 

65,104 

22,115,827 

340 

Kan«u*          .         .        . 
Npanhwci 

44,500 

20,905,171 

470 

48.461 

20,696,288 

425 

Kiangsit 
ChiSiaii^*     . 

72,176 
39,150 

24,534,118 
11,588,692 

340 
296 

Fukien  with  Fonnosa 

53,480 

25,790,556 

482 

Hnpeh  *  .         .        .        . 

70,450 

33,365,005 

473 

Hmian  *  . 

74,320 

21,002,604 

282 

Shensit   .          .         .        . 

67,400 

8,432,193 

126 

Kaosat 

125,450 

9,285,377 

74 

Szechaen  *        .        .        . 

166,800 

67,712,897 

406 

1  Ewangtong  with  Hainan  * 

79,456 

29.706,249 

377 

1  Kwangsi  t        .        .        . 
Kweichowt 

78,250 

5,151,327 

65 

64,554 

7,669,181 

118 

YiinnaTi  +          .        .        . 

107,969 

11,721,576 

108 
289 

,'                 Total   . 

1,336,841 

386,853,029 

After  the  settlement  of  the  hostilities  with  France,  Formosa 
separated  from  Fukien  and  made  an  independent  (19th) 
province  under  a  governor. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities, 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of  China 
was  8,107  at  the  end  of  1890.  Among  them  were  3,317  British 
sabjectBy  1,153  Americans,  883  Japanese,  648  Germans,  589 
Frenchmen,  and  304  Spaniards,  all  other  nationalities  being 
represented  by  very  few  members.  About  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  foreigners  resided  at  Shanghai. 


Beligion. 
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of  Confucius  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old,  and  totally  unconnected  therewith, 
there  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'icn),  in  which  the  Emperor, 
as  the  *  sole  high  priest,'  worships  and  sacrifices  to  *  Heaven  *  every 
year  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in 
reking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  every- 
where observed  throughout;  the  Empire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  Con- 
fucius, Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  con- 
templation and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients 
constitute  the  duties  of  a  Confucianist. 

Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous  and  elaborate  ritual  in 
China,  Taoism — originally  a  pure  philosophy — shaving  abjectly  copied  Buddhist 
ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years  ago. 

Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southern  China  profess  and 
practise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Buddhist. 
There  are  probably  about  30  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  in  the  north-east 
and  south-west.  Roman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing  in  China,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  about  1,000,000  adherents,  with  25  bishoprics  besides 
those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corea.  Other  Christian  societies 
have  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Protestant  ad- 
herents being  estimated  at  50,000. 

Most  of  the  aboriginal  hill- tribes  are  still  nature- worshippers,  and  ethnically 
are  distinct  from  the  prevailing  Mongoloid  population. 

Instruction. 

Education  of  a  certain  ty^e  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast 
masses  of  adult  countrymen  m  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  is  a  special  literary  or  lettered  class  who  alone  know  the  literature 
of  their  country,  to  the  study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives.  Yearly  ex- 
aminations are  held  for  literary  degrees  and  honours,  which  are  nooeflsary 
as  a  passport  to  the  public  service  ;  and  in  1887,  for  the  first  time,  mathe- 
matics were  admitted  with  the  Chinese  classics  among  the  subjects  of  the 
examinations.  Recently,  Western  literature,  and  especially  works  of  science, 
have  been  introduced  m  translations,  and  schools  for  tne  propagation  of 
Western  science  and  literature  are  continually  on  the  increase.  The  prin- 
cipal educational  institution  for  this  purpose  is  the  *  Tung  Wen  Ewan,'  or 
College  of  Foreign  Knowledge,  at  Peking,  a  Government  institution,  where 
the  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  and  mathematics, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology,  arnitomy, 
and  Western  literature  are  taught  by  European  and  American  professors, 
while  the  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  is  entrusted  to  Chinese 
teachers.  There  are  besides  several  colleges  under  the  control  of  some  of 
the  numerous  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  bodies  at  Shanghai  ; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  or  elementary  schools  at  Shanghai  and  other  portsy 
where  the  English  language  and  lower  branches  of  Western  science  only 
form  the  subjects  of  study.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years 
established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools  in  connection 
with  the  different  araenals  at  Tientsin,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow.  in 
which  foreign  instructors  are  engaged  to  teach  such  young  Chinese  as  intend 
to  make  their  career  in  the  army  or  navy  of  their  country  Western  modes  of 
warfare,  l>esides  Western  languages  and  literature.  Two  Chinese  news- 
papers  have  for  several  years  flourished  at  Shanghai,  and  the  success  they 
have  achieved  has  led  ta  the  establishment  of  othe^  ^t  some  of  th©  ot^eT 
treaty  port* 
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Finance. 

The  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of  China  is  not  known.  According 
to  one  estimate  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  in  recent  years 
averaged  25,000,000/.,  derived  from  taxes  on  land,  grain,  salt,  and  customs 
duties.  The  land  tax  in  the  north  does  not  exceed  3».  per  acre  yearly, 
and  the  highest  rate  in  the  south  is  13«. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Chinese 
Government : — 

Haikwan  taels 

Land  tax,  portion  payable  in  silver 20,000,000 

Rice  tribute  2,800,000 

Salt  taxes  and  levies •        .  9,600,000 

Maritime  customs  under  foreign  supervision  (including  Likin 

on  opium) 23,200,000 

Native  customs,  maritime  and  inland 6,000,000 

Transit  levy  on  miscellaneous  goods  and  opium,  foreign  and 

native 11,000,000 

Licences 2,000,000 

Total  normal  revenue  ....        74,600,000 

Other  two  sources  resorted  to  in  times  of  necessity  are  sale  of  office  and 
forced  contributions  among  the  wealthy  ;  the  former  was  abolished  by  imperial 
decree  in  1878.     The  sale  of  brevet  rank  is,  however,  still  in  vogue. 

The  receipts  from  the  foreign  customs  alone  are  made  public.  They 
amounted  to  7,872,267  haikwan  taels,  or  2,361,677/.  (ex.  6*.),  in  1864,  and 
gradually  increasing,  had  risen  to  14,472,766  haikwan  taels,  or  3,829,253/. 
(ex.  6s,  Zid.),  in  1885,  to  15,144,678  haikwan  taels,  or  3,794,057/.  (ex.  5«.  Oid.), 
in  1886,  to  20, 541, 3993iaikwan  taels  (including  4,645,842  taels,  opium  Likin), 
or  4,985,569/.  (ex.  As.  lO^d.),  in  1887,  to  28,167,892  haikwan  taels  (including 
6,622,406  taels,  opium  Likin),  or  5,442,041/.  (ex.  is.  8§d),  in  1888,  to 
21,823,762  haikwan  taels  (including  6,085,290  taels,  opium  Likin),  or 
5,160,410/.  (ex.  is.  Sid.),  in  1889,  and  to  21,996,226  haikwan  taels  (including 
6,129,071  taels,  opium  Likin),  or  5,705,271/.  (ex.  6s.  2\d),  in  1890. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Government  is  mainly  for  the  army,  the  mainten- 
ance of  wnich  is  estimated  to  cost  15,000,000/.  per  annum  on  the  average. 

China  had  no  foreign  debt  till  the  end  of  1874.  In  December  1874,  tne 
Government  contract^  a  loan  of  627,675/.,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest, 
secured  by  the  customs  revenue.  A  second  8  per  cent,  foreign  loan,  like- 
wise secured  on  the  customs,  to  the  amount  of  1,604,276/.,  was  issued  in 
July  1878.  Two  silver  loans  have  since  been  contracted,  a  loan  of  1,505,000/. 
in  1884,  and  loans  amounting  to  about  2,250,000/.  in  1886.  In  February 
1887  a  loan,  of  250,000/.  was  arranged  in  Germany.  Various  small  silver 
loans,  generally  for  local  viceroys,  have  also  been  floated  in  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong.     The  total  external  debt  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000/. 

Defence. 
Abmy. 

According  to  Chinese  official  statistics  the  army  is  composed 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  Eight  Bamurs,  including  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  the 
Chinese  who  joined  the  invaders  under  the  Emperor  Shunchih  in 
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A.D.  1644 — total  323,800.  Of  these  100,000  are  supposed  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Emperor  at  Peking  once  a  year.  The  niunber  of 
guards  in  the  Forbidden  City,  each  of  whom  holds  military  rank, 
is  given  as  717. 

2.  The  Ying  Ping,  or  National  Army,  having  6,459  officers 
and  650,000  privates.  The  pay  of  the  infantry  is  from  5«.  to  10*. 
a  month,  and  the  cavalry  receive  about  1/.,  out  of  which  each 
man  must  feed  his  horse,  and  replace  it  if  the  one  originally 
supplied  by  the  Government  is  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  very  reliable  information  about 
the  Chinese  army,  but  it  is  stated  that  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  occasion  upon  which  Chinese  troops 
were  opposed  to  Europeans.  Large  quantities  of  foreign-made 
arms  have  been  purchased,  and  the  arsenals  in  China,  under 
foreign  supervision,  are  said  to  be  daily  turning  out  both  arms 
and  ammunition.  Captain  Norman,  in  his  book,  *Tonqiiin.' 
divides  the  army  as  follows  : — 

I.  7%€  Active  Army,  comprising : — 

1.  The  Army  of  Manchuria; 

2.  The  Army  of  the  Centre  ;  and 

3.  The  Army  of  Turkestan. 

II.  The  Territorial  Army. 

He  gives  the  number  of  the  Army  of  Manchuria  as  70,000  men,  divided 
into  two  army  corps,  the  head -quarters  of  the  one  being  at  Tsitsihar  the 
capital,  and  oi  the  other  at  Moukden.  Many  of  these  troops  are  armed  with 
the  Mauser  rifle,  and  possess  a  liberal  supply  of  Krupp  8  centimetre  field 
cannon.  The  Army  of  the  Centre,  having  its  headquarters  at  Kalgan,  an 
important  town  to  the  N.  W.  of  Peking,  is  numbered  at  50,000  men  in  time  of 
peace.  This  number,  however,  can  be  doubled  in  case  of  war.  The  men  arp 
a  hardy  race,  and  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles.  The  Army  of  Turkestan 
is  employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  extreme  western  territories,  and  could  not, 
in  all  nrobability,  be  moved  eastward  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  European 
foe.     The  Territorial  Army,  or  *  Braves,*  is  a  kind  of  local  militia,  capable  oi 
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Flotilk  The  North  Coast  Squadron  consists  of  4  barbette  sea-going 
amoor-clads,  2  of  7,280  tons,  1  of  9,850  tons,  and  1  of  2,320  tons  ;  1  turret 
siiip  of  2,320  tons,  5  deck-protected  cruisers,  each  of  about  2,200  tons  ;  4  torpedo 
cnuseis,  23  first-class  and  4  smaller  torpedo-boats,  and  11  gunboats,  from 
325  to  440  tons.  The  Foochow  Squadron  consists  of  nine  cruisers  of  from 
1,300  to  2,480  tons  ;  3  gunboats,  9  despatch  boats,  and  3  revenue  cruisers  ; 
the  Shanghai  Flotilla,  of  an  armoured  frigate,  2,630  tons,  a  gunboat,  6 
Hoating  batteries  (wood),  and  3  transports ;  and  the  Canton  Flotilla,  of  13 
gunboats. 

Frodaction  and  In^nitry. 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  though  no  statistics  as  to 
areas  or  crops  exist.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals  are 
diiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the  south.  Sugar  is  cultivated  in 
Formosa  and  the  south  provinces.  Opium  has  become  a  crop  of  increasing 
importance.  Tea  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  west  and  south,  in  Fu- 
Chien,  HA-pei,  Hii-Nan,  Chiang-ksi,  Cheh-Chiang,  An-hui,  Kuangtung,  and 
S2ie-ch*wan.  The  culture  of  silk  is  equally  important  with  that  of  tea.  The 
mnlbeny  tree  grows  everjrwhere,  but  the  best  and  the  most  silk  comes  from 
Koangtung,  Sze-ch*wan,  and  Cheh-Chiang. 

All  the  19  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  r^rded  as  one  of 
the  first  coal  countries  of  the  world.  The  coal  mines  at  Kai-p*ing,  Northern 
Ckihli,  under  foreign  supervision,  have  been  very  produrtive ;  at  Keelung, 
ifl  Formosa,  and  at  Hankow,  coal  mines  have  also  been  worked.  There  are 
also  considerable  stores  of  iron  and  copper  remaining  to  be  worked,  and  in 
Yiinnan  Japanese  mining  engineers  have  been  employed  to  teach  the  people 
how  to  apply  modem  methods  to  copper  mining,  wnicn  is  an  industry  of  some 
antiquity  m  that  province. 


Commeroe. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  China  is  mainly  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  five  years 
i886-90  in  haikwan  taels : — 


1 

1886 

1887        i        1888 

1 

1889 

18901 

I  Imports  . 
5  Exports  .       . 

87,47»,828 
77,206,568 

102,263,669  \  124,782,893     110,884,3&5 
86,860,208  |    92,401,067       96,947,832 

127,093,481 
87,144,480 
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During  1890  the  principal  countries  participated  in  the  trade 
of  China  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade 

— 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwwi 

taelB) 

tads) 

taels) 

Great  Britain 

24,607,989 

13,095,284 

37.703,273 

Hong  Kong 

72,067,314 

92,930,551 

104,987,865 

India  .... 

10,300,101 

1,055,877 

11,855,978 

United  States  of  America 

0  3,676,057 

8,164,748 

11,840,806 

Continent    of    Europe 

(without  Russia) 

2,471,075 

11,629,886 

14,100,961 

Japan  .... 

7,888,685 

4,832,437 

12,221,122 

Asia) 

897,826 

8,856,582 

9,754,408 

The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the  exports  to 
that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Fiance, 
America,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  countries. 

The  figures  given  above  include  tiie  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at 
the  treaty  ports  for  the  whole  year  ;  and  also  the  like  statistics  of  tne  junk 
trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  witii  the  south  of  China  (by  the  Eowloon  and 
Lappa  custom  houses). 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (1890) : — 


Imports 

Haikwan  taels 

Exports 

Haikwan  taaU 

Opium     . 

28,956,829 

Tea          .        .        . 

26,663,450 

Cotton  goods    . 

45,020,302 

Silk,  raw  &  manuf  d 

30,255,905 

Raw  cotton 

1,577,018 

Sugar 

2,664,864 

Woollen  goods 

3,642,782 

Straw  braid 

2,088,775 

Metals     . 

6,872,084 

Hides,  cow  &  buffalo 

714,951 

Coal         .         .         . 

1,973,178 

Paper       . 

1,359,915 

Oil,  kerosene    . 

4,092,874 

CUothing 

1,428,210 

Seaweed,  fishery  pro- 

Chinaware and  pot- 

ducts, &c.     . 

4,857,452 

tery      ..         . 

617,491 

Of  the  tea  in  1890,  433,964  piculs  (each  1331  lbs.)  went  to  Great  Britain, 
585,349  piculs  to  Russia,  268,141  piculs  to  the  United  States,  185,470  piculs 
to  Hong  Kong,  109,155  piculs  to  Australia,  out  of  a  total  of  1,665,396  picuk 
The  totel  export  of  tea  has  been  as  follows  to  foreign  countries  .in  1880-90, 
in  piculs :— 1880,  2,097,118;  1885,  2,128,751;  1886,  2,217,295;  1887, 
2,153,037  ;  1888,  2,167,552 ;  1889,  1,877,381  ;  1890,  1,665,396. 

(^ina  has  besides  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  largely  carried  on  by 
British  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels,  both  junks  and  foreign- 
built  vessels^  A  considerable  fleet  .of  steamers  belonging  to  a  Chinese 
company  is  engaged  in  this,  and  occasionally  participates  in  the  foreign  trade. 

(jreat  Britain  has,  in  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  CJhinese  Govern- 
BXQ^t,  the  right  of  i^xiess  to  twenty-three  ports  of  the  Empire.     The  following 
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is  a  list  of  these  twenty-three  ports,  known  as  treaty  ports,  with  the  name  ol 
the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  value  of  their  direct  foreign 
imports  and  exports  for  1890  : — 


Names  of  Ports 

Provincca 

Population 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Haikwan  taels 

Haikwan  taels 

Newchwang  . 

Sh^ngking 

60,000 

366,131 

179,090 

Tient-sin 

ChihU        . 

950,000 

1,867,854 

4,601,511 

Chefoo  . 

Shantung 

29,000 

890,993 

400,129 

Chung-king  . 

Szechuan 

— 

— 

— 

Ichang . 

Hupeh 

84,000 

— 

— 

Hankow 

»> 

800,000 

148,839 

5,669,650 

Kiukiang 

Kiangsi 

63,000 

6,500 

13,705 

Wuhu  . 

Anhwei 

80,000 

3,206 

— 

Nanking 

Kiangsu 

150,000 

— 

— 

Chinkiang     . 

»» 

186,000 

18,503 

— 

Shanghai 

380,000 

66,251,344 

32,742,142 

Ningpo 
Wenchow 

Ch^kiang 

»»                • 

260,000 
80,000 

372,951 

3,651 

Foochow 

Fukien      . 

636,000 

2,645,471 

4,645,597 

Tamsui 

Taiwan      (For- 

mosa)   . 

100,000 

1,551,463 

131,824 

Kelung 

If 

. 

70,000 

— 

— 

Taiwan 

*t 

136,000 

— 

— 

Takow  . 

»» 

. 

100,000 

1,344,942 

976,862 

Amoy   . 

Fukien 

96,000 

6,121,468 

8,615,619 

Swatow 

Kwangtung 

32,000 

8,928,740 

1,656,374 

Canton. 

»> 

1,600,000 

11,097,872 

14,864,366 

Kiungchow    . 

it 

40,000 

982,140 

175,944 

Pakhoi 

it                            • 

26,000 

8,450,423 

418,366 

Since  April  1887  the  customs  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  have  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  forei^  customs. 
Kowloon  imports  17,960,229  haikwan  taels,  exports  14,840,669  haikwan  taels  ; 
and  LapPA  imports  4,270,970  haikwan  taels  and  ex|K>rts  1,843,698  haikwan 
taels.  The  same  service  has  also  been  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
so-called  Likin  (inland)  tax  on  foreign  opium  imi)orted,  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  foreign  maritime  customs  receipts. 

In  1889  two  new  custom  houses  were  opened  on  the  Tungking  frontier,  one 
at  Lungchow,  Kwangsi,  the  other  at  Mengtsz,  Yunnan. 

The  value  of  their  direct  foreign  imports  and  exports  for  1890  was  (in 
haikwan  taels) : — 


Lunchow — imports    22,162, 
Mengtsz  —imports  466,089, 


exports    11,200 
exports  461,193 


The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  throw 
open  by  a  treaty  made  with  France  in  1858,  in  which  England  participated 
under  the  *  most  favoured  nation  *  clause,  had  not  been  opened  at  the  end  ol 
1891. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  from  China  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ol 
X\i9  imports  of   l^ri^fsh  and  Irish  produce  and  man^facture9^  into   Chip^ 
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(excluding  Hong  Kong  and  Macao),  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  fiye  yean 
from  1886  to  1890  accoi-ding  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1886        '        1887 

£          '          £ 
8.040,938    i     6,667,043 
5,249,056         6,243,002 

1888 

1889 

1690     1 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Iiuport3  of  British  produce 

£ 
6,467,673 
6,203,590 

£ 
6,116,591 
5,038,895 

£       . 
4,830,850 
6,606,962 

The  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  made  up,  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  two-thirds,  of  tea.  During  the  five  years  from  1886 
to  1890,  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  China  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  as  follows  : — 


Year 


Quantities 


Value 


lbs. 

£ 

1886 

135,960,209               i 

5,960,224 

1887 

110,506,951 

4,261,471 

1888 

98,097,843 

4,016,626 

1889 

82,718,606               , 

8,285,001 

1             1890 

68,561,201 

\ 

2,616,741       . 

Besides  tea,  the  only  other  important  article  of  export  from  China  to  Great 
Britain  is  raw  silk,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  760,629Z.  in  1886,  to 
899,975Z.  in  1887,  to  928,225/.  in  1888,  to  1,131,642Z.  in  1889,  to  710,7121 
in  1890.  Manufactured  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  the  former  of  the  value  of 
4,829,215/.,  and  the  latter  of  583,304Z.,  in  the  year  1890,  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  the  Chinese  Empire,  exclusive  of  the 
goods  passing  in  transit  through  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  and  the 
administration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  the  head  of  which  is  a  foreigner  (British), 
under  whom  is  a  large  staff  of  European,  American,  and  Chinese  subordinates, 
the  department  being  organized  somewhat  similarly  to  the  EngUsh  Civil 
Service.     It  has  an  agency  in  London. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

During  the  year  1890,  31,133  vessels,  of  24,876,459  tons  (25,838  being 
steamers  of  23,928.557  tons),  entered  and  cleared  (Jhinese  ports.  Of  these 
16,897,  of  16,087,895  tons,  were  British  ;  10,603,  of  6,334,956  tons,  Chinese; 
2,140,  of  1,343,964  tons,  German  ;  629,  of  505,181  tons,  Japanese ;  155,  of 
82,946  tons,  American  ;  174,  of  239,700  tons,  French. 


Internal  Communications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  though  none 
are  jjaved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.     A  first  attempt  to  introduce  railways  into  the  cotUitry  was  made  by 
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the  construction,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  China,  of  a  short 
line  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung,  twelve  miles  in  length.  It  was  opened  for 
traffic  June  3,  1876,  but  closed  again  in  1877,  and  taken  up  after  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  A  small  railway  was  constructed  from 
the  K*ai-p*inc  mines  for  conveyance  of  coal  to  Hokou,  situated  on  the  Petang, 
a  river  ten  miles  north  of  the  Peiho,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  deep 
water  on  the  Petang.  A  continuation  has  been  completed  from  Petang,  m'd 
Taku,  to  Tientsin  and  Lin -si,  and  is  lieing  carried  on  to  Shanghai  In  the 
summer  of  1889  the  Emperor  ordered  the .  construction  of  a  line  across  the 
north-west  of  China  from  Peking  to  Hankow  on  the  Yangtze  River,  and  com- 
mitted the  task  to  the  two  Viceroys  of  the  provinces  through  which  the 
projected  railway  is  to  run,  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  latter 
official  having  been  transferred  to  Hankow  from  the  Viceroyalty  of  Canton 
for  the  purpose.  But  up  to  the  present  moment  no  decided  steps  have  been 
taken  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  There  are  a  few  miles  of  railway  in  the  island 
of  Formosa.  The  imperial  Chinese  telegraphs  are  being  rapidly  extended  all 
over  the  Empire.  There  is  a  line  between  Peking  and  Tientsin,  one  which 
connects  the  capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria  up  to  the  Russian 
frontier  on  the  Amour  and  the  Ussuri ;  while  Newchwang,  Chefoo,  Shanghai, 
Yangchow,  Soochow,  all  the  seven  treaty  ports  on  the  Yangtze,  Canton 
Fatshan,  Woochow,  Lungchow,  and  aU  the  principal  cities  in  the  Empire  are 
now  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  capital.  The  line  from  Canton, 
westerly  has  penetrated  to  Yunnan-fu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  province,  and 
beyond  it  to  Manwyne,  near  the  borders  of  Burmah.  Shangnai  is  also  in 
communication  with  Foochow,  Amoy,  Kashing,  Shaoshing,  Ningpo,  &c.  Lines 
have  been  constructed  between  Foochow  and  (janton,  and  between  Taku,  Port 
Arthur,  and  Soul,  the  capital  of  Corea ;  and  the  line  along  the  Yangtze 
Valley  has  been  extended  to  Chungking  in  Szechuen  province.  By  an  arrange- 
ment recently  made  with  the  Russian  telegraph  authorities  the  Chinese  and 
Siberian  lines  in  the  Amour  Valley  are  to  b«  joined,  so  that  there  will  be 
direct  overland  communication  between  Peking  and  Europe. 

The  postal  work  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on,  under  the  Minister  of  War, 
by  means  of  post-carts  and  runners.  In  the  eighteen  provinces  are  8,000 
offices  for  post-carts,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territories 
are  2,040  offices  for  runners.  There  are  also  numerous  private  postal  couriers, 
and  during  the  winter  a  service  between  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Customs  in 
Peking  and  the  outports. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  ordinary  use  at  the  treaty  ports  and 
in  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  are  as  follows : — 

Money. 

The  sole  official  coinage  of  China  is  the  copper  cash,  of  which  about 
1,600 — 1,700  =  1  haikwan  tael,  and  about  22  =  1  penny.  Large  payments 
arc  made  by  weight  of  silver  bullion,  the  standard  being  the  Liang  or  taeL 
The  haikwan  (or  customs)  tael,  being  one  tael  weight  of  pure  silver,  was 
equal  in  1889  to  4x.  8fd,  or  4*23  haikwan  tael  to  a  pound  sterling. 

By  an  Imperial  decree,  issued  during  1890,  the  silver  dollar  coined  at  the 
new  Canton  mint  is  made  current  all  over  the  Empire.  It  is  of  the  same 
value  as  the  Mexican  and  United  States  silver  dollars,  and  as  the  Japanese 
silver  yen.  Foreign  coins  are  looked  upon  but  as  buUion,  and  usually  taken 
by  weight,  except  at  the  treaty  ports. 
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CHINA 


10  Sze 
10  Hu 
10  Hao 
10  Li 
10  Fan 
10  Tsi4m 
16  Liang 
100  JTm 


Wbight. 
=  1  Eu. 
=  1  Jffiw?. 

=  1  Li  (nominal  cash). 
=  1  Fun  (Candaren). 
=  1   Tsien  (Mace). 
=  1  Liang  (Tael)  =  1 J  oz.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 


=  1  JTm  (Catty)  =  IJlbs. 
=  1   Tan  (Kcul)  =  1334  lbs. 


Capacity. 

10  Ko       .        .   =  1  Sheng. 

10  Sheng  .  .  =  1  Tou  (holding  from  6^  to  10  Kin  of  rice  and  mea- 
suring from  1  *13  to  1  '63  gallon).  Commodities, 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  &c,  are  com- 
monly bought  and  sold  by  weight. 

Length. 

10  Fun     .        .   =  1  Tmn  (inch). 

10  Tmn   .        .   =  1  Chih  (foot)  =  14*1  English  inches  by  treaty. 

10  Chih  .  .  =  1  Chav^  =  2  fathoms. 
\  Li  .  .  =  approximately  3  cables. 
In  the  tariff  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the  Chih 
of  14^  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legid  standard.  The 
jitandards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  the  Chiky  for 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  Chik) 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  standard 
of  Chih  and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 


Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sieh  Fu-ch*^ng. 

English  Secretary. — Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary  of  Legation. — Hsii  Kioh. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China.  I 

Envoy,  Minister,  and  Chief  SupeHniendeni  of  British   Trade, — Sir  John 
Walsham,  Bart.^A^inted  Nov.  24,  1885.  j 
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Beporto  and  Statistics  relating  to  Opium  in  China.    Shanghai,  1881. 

Beturns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China.  Fart  I.  Abstraots  of  Trade  and  CoBtoms 
Bevenne  Statistics.    Part  II.  Statistics  of  each  Port    Shanghai,  published  yearly. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  State  of  AffaiA  in  China.    London,  1885. 

Report  on  the  Culture,  Production,  and  Manufacture  of  Silk  in  China.  Shanghai,  1881.  4. 

Tea,  1888.    Shanghai,  1880.    4. 

Tariff  Betnms :  a  set  of  tables  showing  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Tariff  of 
1858  on  the  Trade  of  1885.    Shanghai,  1889.    4.    2  rols. 

Silk  :  Statistics,  1879-88.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

Opium :  Historical  Note,  or  the  Poppy  in  China.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

list  of  Chinese  Medicines.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Present43d  to  the  House 
of  Commons.    4.    London,  1871. 

Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  tiie  Trade  of  the  Upper 
Tangteae  River.    Presented  to  Parliament    Fol.    London,  1870. 

Commercial  Reports  fh)m  H.M.  Consuls  in  China  for  1890.    8.    London,  1881. 

Report  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nicolson,  British  Secretary  of  Lotion,  on  the  Oiiium  Trade  in 
China,  dat«d  Peking,  February  25,  1878,  in  '  Reports  by  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
Lotion.'    Part  III.    1878.    8.    London,  1878. 

Report  by  Mr.  Hosie  of  a  Journey  through  the  Provinces  of  Ssu-Ch'uan.  Tiinnan,  and 
Knei  Chou,  1883.    London,  1884 ;  and  through  Central  Ssu-Ch'uan  in  1884.    London,  1885. 

Report  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Hopkins  on  the  Island  of  Formosa.    London,  1885. 

Report  bjf  Mr.  H.  £.  Fiuford  on  a  Journey  in  Manchuria,  China.    No.  2.    London,  1887. 

Report  by  Mr.  Bourne  of  a  Journey  in  SouUi- Western  China.    London,  1888. 

Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  China,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1890.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Aiuierion  (John),  Mandalay  to  Momein  :  a  Narrative  of  the  two  Expeditions  to  Western 
China  of  1868  and  1875  with  Colonels  £.  B.  Sladen  and  Horace  Brown.    8.    London,  1876. 

Ba6«r  (E.  Colbome),  Travels  and  Researches  in  Western  China :  in  Supplementary  Papers 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  SooielT.    London,  1888. 

Bastian  CDt.  X),  Die  Vdlker  des  cistlichen  Asiens.    6  vols.    8.    Jena,  1866-71. 

Boulger  (Demetrius),  History  of  China.    8  vols.    London,  1882-84. . 

Cami  (L.  de),  Voyage  en  Indo-Chine  et  dans  I'empire  chlnois.  Paris,  1872.  Englisli 
version,  London,  1872. 

China,  Population  ot  Discussion  of  Data  in  Behm  and  Wagner's  'Bevolkemng  der 
Bide,'  viL    Gotha,  1882. 

China  Review.    Hong  Kong.  ' 

China  Recorder.    Shanghai 

Chinese  Army,  the.    In  BUukwood's  Magcuine.    May  1884. 

Colquhoun  (A.  R.),  Across  Chryse :  ftom  Canton  to  Mandalay.    2  vols.    London,  1883. 

Darid  (Abbe  A),  Journal  de  mon  troisieme  voyage  d'exploration  dans  I'empire  chinois. 
2  vols.    18.    Paris,  1875. 

DavU  (Sir  John  F.),  Description  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants.  2  vols.  8.  London, 
1857. 

DolitUe  (J.X  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.    London,  1887. 

Douglas  (Prof.  R.  K.),  China.    London,  1887. 

Dudgeon  (Dr.  J.),  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ecclesiastical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations of  Russia  with  China.    8.    Peking,  1872. 

Bdkiiu  (Joseph,  D.D.),  Religion  in  China,  containing  an  Account  of  the  three  Religions 
of  the  Chinese.    8.    London,  1877. 

Bwner  (A.  H.),  Die  Einnahmequellen  und  der  Credit  Chinas.    Berlin,  1887. 

QUI  (Captain),  The  River  of  Golden  Sand.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Grajf  (Yen.  John  Henry),  China :  a  History  of  the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
People.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1877. 

Hotle  (A.),  Three  Years  in  Western  China.    London,  1890. 

Hue  (L'Abb^  E.  R.),  L'empire  chinois.    2  vols.    8.    4th  ed.    Paris,  1862. 

Jamet  (H.  B.  M.),  The  Long  White  Mountain,  or  a  Journey  in  ifanchuria.  London, 
1888. 

Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Shanghai. 

Journal  of  the  Pekin  Oriental  Society.    Pekiu. 

Keane  (Prot  A.  H.),  and  Temple  (Sir  R,).  Asia.    London,  1882. 

Ereiner  (G.),  Im  femen  Osten.    Vienna,  1881. 

LUtU  (A.),  Through  the  Yangtse  Gorges,  or  Trade  and  Travel  in  Western  China.  London, 
1888. 

Loch  (Hy.  Brougham),  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Occurrences  during  Lord  Elgin's  Second 
Embassy  to  China  in  1860.    8.    London,  1870. 

Magen  (W.  F.),  The  Chinese  Government  New  edition  by  G.  M.  H.  Playfhir.  Shanghai, 
1886. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La  RepIjblica  de  Colombia.) 
Constitutioii  and  Oovemment. 

Tm  Bepablic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  This  vast  Republic  split  up  into 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  Febniary  29,  1832. 
The  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation 
of  eight  States,  under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September 
30, 1861,  the  convention  of  Bogotd  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the 
new  name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8, 
1863,  an  improved  Constitution  was  fonned,  and  the  States  revelled  to  the  old 
aame  CoIomDia — United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
aWt  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Bogota,  composed  of  three 
delegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  August  4,  1886. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple 
departments,  their  presidents,  elected  by  ballot,  being  reduced  to  governors 
oailer  the  direct  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  whose  term  of 
oi&ce  has  been  prolonged  from  two  to  six  years,  and  of  course  the  name  was 
rAanged ;  the  country  is  now  known  as* the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  numbering  27 
aembera,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nine  departments,  each 
deputing  three  senators ;  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives,  numbering  66 
Mject  to  change)  members,  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  each  depart- 
ment forming  a  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000  in- 
habitants. * 

The  President  of  Colombia  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  seven 
ministers,  or  secretaries,  responsible  to  Congress.  Congress  elects  three  sub- 
ftitatesj  one  of  whom  fills  the  presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy  during  a 
I«adenf  8  term  of  office.    . 

FresidefUof  Uie  Republic. — Selior  Dr.  Don  Rafael  Nufiez  ;  assumed  office 
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COLOMBIA 


DepartmentB 

Area: 

English 

square  miles 



22,316 

Population 
L881 

470,000 

Density 
per^sq,:are 

Capital 

Population 

Antioqiiia.     . 

21 

Medellin  . 

40,000 

Bolivar     .     .         21,845 

280,000 

13 

Cartagena 

20,000 

Boyacd     .     . 

33,861 

702,000 

21 

Tunja.     . 

8,000 

Cauca  .     .     . 

257,462 

621,000 

2-4 

Popayan  . 

10,000 

Cundinamarca 

79,810 

569,000 

7 

Bogotd     . 

120,000 

Magdalena    . 

24,440 

90,000 

37 

Santa  Marta 

6,000 

Panama    .     . 

31,571 

285,000 

9 

Panama   . 

30,000 

Santander     . 

16,409 

555,600 

35 

Bucaramanga  |      20,000    | 

Tolima     .     . 
Total  .     . 

18,069 

806,000 

17 
9-9 

Ibagu^     . 

12,000 

504,773 

3,878,600 

This  includes  220,000  uncivilised  Indians,  and  the  population,  80,000,  of  the 
extensive  territories  attached  to  each  State.  There  were  1,484,129  males  and 
1,517,194  females  in  1870. 

The  capital,  Bo^td,  lies  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  commercial 
towns  are  Barranquilla  (population  20,000)  on  a  cafion  of  the  Magdalena  and 
connected  with  the  coast  by  20  miles  of  railway  ;  Cartagena  (20,000)  : 
Medellin  (40,000)  in  an  important  mining  region  ;  Bucaramanga  (20,000)  ; 
C6cuta  (10,000),  the  last  two  being  large  coffee  centres  in  Santander. 


Beligion  and  Education. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted,  so  long  as  their  exercise  is  *  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals 
nor  to  the  law. '  There  are  two  universities,  and  numerous  colleges  and  special 
technical  schools  in  the  Republic  In  1889  tliere  were  14  nbrmsd  schools  with 
393  students,  and  1,734  primary  schools  with  92,794  pupils.  PYimary  educa- 
tion is  gratuitous  but  not  compulsory. 

Finai^pe. 

The  following  are  the  official  estimates  of  revenue  and  ezpenditore  for  the 
biennial  years  indicated  : — 


- 

1889-90 

Pesos 
18,173,700 
23,852,806 

1890-91 

1891.92 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Pesos 
19,640,700 
24,513,232 

Pesos 
20,361,100 
23,911,615 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties.  According  to  official 
statement  the  internal  debt  amounts  to  29,605,551  pesos,  of  which  6,037,310 
is  consolidated,  24,568,241  pesos  floating;  besides  7,500,000  pesos  i4ue  from 
the  last  war,  and  another  (in  September  1889)  11,932,780  pesos,  Government 
paper-money,  or  within  67,220  dollars  of  the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 

The  external  debt  with  eleven  years'  accrued  interest  amounts  (1891)  to 
2,949,0942.,  mostly  due  to  British  creditors.  Negotiations  for  a  settlement  of 
the  external  debt  have  been  in  progress  since  June  1891,  but  a  satia&ctory 
arrangement  has  not  yet  (January  1892)  been  arrived  at 
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Defence. 

The  strength  of  the  national  anny  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress  each 
year.  The  peace  footing  is  5,500.  In  caae  of  war  the  Executive  can  raise  the 
army  to  the  strength  which  circumstances  may  require.  Every  able-bodied 
Colombian  is  liable  to  military  service. 

Productioii. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments.  From  Antioquia  alone  gold  valued 
at  40,0002.  is  exported  annually.  Tolima  is  rich  in  silver.  It  is  estimated  that 
gold  to  the  value  of  125  millions  sterling  and  silver  to  the  value  of  7  millions 
have  been  exported  since  the  sixteenth  centunr. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  countir  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  believed  to 
be  rich  in  minerals.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value,  from 
want  of  means  of  communication  and  transport  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
condition.  Coffee  is  most  laigely  cultivated.  In  the  central  districts  European 
cattle  and  horses  flourish.  According  to  the  latest  official  returns  there  were 
(1883)  949,072  cattle  in  the  country,  140,735  horses,  41,520  mules,  13,090 
asses,  58,280  additional  horses,  mules,  and  asses  reported  together,  41,696 
sheep,  610,147  goats,  and  843,542  pigs. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


- 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Imports 
Exports 

Pesos         1         Pesos 

8,714,143       10,657,521 

14,128,162       17,607,368 

Pesos 
11,811,997 
16,241,147 

13,345,792 
20,457,855 

The  principal  imports  are  food-stuffs  and  textiles,  and  the  chief  exports  are 
coffee,  cmchona  (the  export  of  which  has  rapidly  declined),  earth-nuts,  com, 
sUver  ore,  cacao,  cotton  dye-stuffs,  live*  animals,  tobacco.  In  the  imports  of 
1890  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  4,990,198  pesos;  France,  2,713,046 
pesos  ;  the  United  States,  1,218,466  pesos  :  Germany,  1,636,019  pesos.  Of  the 
exports  in  1890,  4,789,918  pesos  went  to  Great  Britain  ;  4,384,867  pesos  to  the 
United  States  ;  2,474,188  pesos  to  Germany  ;  1,365,709  pesos  to  France.  The 
value  of  coffee  exported  in  1890  was  4,262,080  pesos ;  hides  1,023,231  ; 
gold  in  bars  and  powder  2,259,7^6 ;  minerals  of  all  other  kinds  2,205,024 
pesos ;  tobacco  1,820,757  pesos. 

Far  more  important  than  the  direct  commerce  is  the  transit  trade,  passing 
through  the  two  ports  of  Panama  and  of  Colon,  or  Aspinwall,  which,  united 
by  rauway,  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1889  the  through  , 
traffic  was  192,845  tons,  showing  a  falling  off  of  2,564  tons  as  compared  with 
the  traffic  of  1888,  due  to  decrease  in  the  New  York  trade.  The  traffic  from 
the  Pacific  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  exports  sent  from  Colombia 
to  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  home  produce  entered  into 
Colombia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1886  to  1890  :— 


1  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
t  Imports  of  British  prodaoe 


1886 


£ 
296,086 
989,509 


1887 


266,008 
1,165,832 


1888 


872,445 
1,1219,441 


245,290 
1,157,296 


1800        I 

804,261     i 
1,144,246 
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Of  the  exports  from  Colombia  to  Great  Britain  the  most  important  articles 
in  1890  were  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  35,9097.  ;  cinchona,  of  the  value  of 
293^.  (53,982/.  in  1886)  ;  coffee,  of  the  value  of  116,2597.  ;  caoutchouc, 
28,3497.  At  the  head  of  the  articles  of  British  home  produce  imported  into 
Colombia  in  1890  were  manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  707,7667. 
The  other  principal  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  linen 
manufactures,  of  the  value  of  63,0737.  ;  woollens,  of  tlie  value  of  83,2997.  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  42,7937.  ;  apparel  and  haber- 
dashery, 29,9777. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1890  1,022  vessels  of  801,858  tons  (373  of  414,517  tons  British)  entered 
the  ports  of  Colombia,  of  which  626  of  775,783  tons  were  steamers  (355  of 
409, 860  tons  British)  ;  of  the  total  tonnage  51  per  cent  was  British,  18  per 
cent.  French,  13  per  cent  Spanish,  and  12  per  cent.  German.  Of  the  tonnage 
entered,  365,509  tons  entered  at  Barranquilla  and  309,622  tons  at  Cartagena. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Colombia  in  1890  was  218  miles.  Three 
railways  are  complete  and  in  working  order,  and  five  others  are  partly  con- 
structed and  in  use.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple  mule  tracks,  but  the 
Government  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main  roads.  Thirty-two 
regular  steamers  visit  Colombian  ports  every  month  ;  of  these  15  are  English, 
9  American,  4  German,  3  French,  and  1  Spanish. 

The  Post  Office  of  Colombia  carried  1,044,486  letters  and  post-cards,  397, 134 
samples,  printed  matter,  &c.,  10,379  registered  letters  and  packets  in  the  year 
1889. 

There  were  5,000  miles  of  telegraph  in  1890,  vrith  230  stations;  in  1889 
504,720  messages  were  carried. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  company  was  formed  in 
1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  mainly 
following  the  line  of  the  railway.  The  capital  received  up  to  June  30,  1886, 
amounted  to  772,545,412  francs  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  before  the  under- 
taking was  completed  this  would  have  to  be  nearly  doubled.  It  was  attempted 
to  raise  a  loan  of  600  million  francs  in  December  1888  ;  but  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  sum  was  taken  up.  It  was  sought  to  form  a  new  company,  but 
without  success,  so  that  the  company  was  compelled  to  go  into  liquidation 
and  suspend  payment  and  all  operations  on  the  canal  (from  March  15,  1889) 
Provisional  administrators  were  appointed  by  the  Civil  Tribunal  for  Uie 
Department  of  the  Seine      The  total  length  of  the  canal  will  be  46  miles. 


Money  and  Credit 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coinage  issued  from  the  mints  of  Bogota  and 
Medellin  (the  only  ones  now  open),  from  March  1885  to  September  1889,  has 
l)een:— Gold  (0'666  fine)  117,884  pesos;  silver  (0-835  fine)  726,849  ;  saver 
(0*500  fine)  3,364,407  ;  total  4,209,140  pesos.  The  whole  amount  of  money 
now  (September  1889)  current  in  the  country  is  reported  as  follows : — National 
Bank  notes,  11,932,780  pesos;  notes  of  banks  for  which  Government  is 
responsible,  729,526  pesos  ;  private  and  joint-stock  bank  notes  3,356,000  ; 
nickel  coinage,  3,120,000;  silver  and  gold  coins  (0*835  and  0*900  fine); 
locked  up  in  banks,  3,055,000  ;  silver  and  gold  coin  (mostly  silver  0'500  fine) ; 
in  general  circulation,  2,839,474  ;  total  25,000,000  pesos. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Colombia,  and  the  British  equivalents 
are  : — 

Money. 

The  pesoSj  or  dollar,  of  10  reals  :=  5  francs  =  39.  Ad.  actual  price  ;  nominal 
value,  is.  The  pesos  or  dollar  of  10  reals  is  the  lecal  tender,  although  the  country 
people  and  retail  trade  generally  adopt  the  old  dollar  of  8  r.,  which  is  usually 
meant  unless  peso  fiiertc  or  peso  de  lei  is  stipulated.  Its  nominal  value  is  4«., 
or  5  fr.,  but  owing  to  the  new  coinage  law  reducing  the  fineness  from  835 
to  500  decimas,  the  Colombian  dollar  is  really  worth  little  above  2s.,  or 
half  its  former  value,  except,  of  course,  at  Panama  or  C^lon,  where  paper 
has  not  yet  been  introduced.  There  the  sol  or  Peruvian  dollar  is  the  legal 
tender. 

Coined  money : — 

Nickel. — 1\  c,  24  c,  5  c,  common  in  every-day  use,  and  often  at  a  premium 
of  5  to  10  per  cent 

Silver. — 4  r.,  1  r.,  2  r.,  not  coined  at  present. 

All  the  foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  any  that  arrive  are 
bought  up  at  the  ports  at  90  to  100  per  cent,  premium. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857,  and  the  only 
weights  and  measures  recognised  by  the  Government  are  these  : — In  custom- 
house business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,205  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  the 
standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  pounds  Spanish,  or  124 
kilos  ;  the  quintal,  of  100  pounds  Spanish,  or  50  kilos  ;  and  the  cargo,  of  250 
pounds  Spanish,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian  libra  is 
equal  to  1'102  pound  avoirdupois.  As  regards  measures  of  length,  the 
Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm.,  is  used  for  retailing  purposes,  although  the  English 
yard  is  mostly  employed,  but  in  liquid  measure  the  French  litre  is  the  legal 
standard. 

Diplomatic  and  Commeroial  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Colombia  in  Great  Bkitain. 

Envoy  arid  Minister. — Dr.  Felipe  Angulo. 
Secretary. — Dr.  Daniel  Reyes. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia. 

Minister  and  Consul-General. — G.  F.  B.  Jenner,  appointed  January  9, 1892 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Colombia. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Cirenlaire  da  Mlnistre  des  Affaires  Etrangires  sur  lea  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Repub- 
liqae  de  Colombie.    BogoU,  1686. 

BuUetin  du  canal  interoceanique.    Paris,  1888. 

Descripcion  hiBt6rica,  geogr&phica  y  politica  de  la  Republica  de  Colombia.  Bogota,  1887. 

Constltation  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7,  1886).    Bogotd. 

Diario  Official.    Bogota,  1891.  ^  t 
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Informe  de  Miniftio  de  Fomento— del  Ministro  de  Qnorra  ;  del  Ministro  de  Instraockm 
Pablica;  Ministro  de  Relacunes  Bxteriores ;  Ministro  de  Qobiemo ;  Ministro  del  Tesoro;  del 
Ministro  del  Hacienda.  Bosoti,  1800. 

Report  by  Mr.  Scruggs,  U.S.  Minister  at  Bogota,  on  Ck>1ombia  and  its  People,  in  '  Report* 
of  the  United  States  Consuls,'  Nos.  80.  31,  and  32, 1888.  Washington,  1883. 

Report  on  the  National  Mining  Code,  in  No.  108  of  *  Reports  on  Sut^oots  of  Oenenl  aad 
Commercial  Interest'    London  1888. 

Report  on  the  Agricultural  Condition  of  Colombia,  in  No.  446  of  'Diplooiatie  and  Consu- 
lar Reports,'  1885. 

Report  «n  the  Trade  of  Colombia,  fbr  1888,  in  No.  80i  of '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Re- 
ports,' 1890. 

Reports  on  the  trade  of  Colombia  in  '  Deutsches  Handels  Archiv,'  fbr  April,  May,  July 
and  October,  1801. 

Trade  of  Colombia  with  Great  Britain^  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1890.'  Iiup.  4.  London, 
1891. 

2.  Non-Official  PublicatioKs. 

BaUi  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Bruyeker  (P.  de),  Les  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Colombie.  Bxtrait  du  BuU.  de  la  Soe. 
R.  de  la  O^ographie  d'Anvers.    Antwerp,  1888. 

Cadena  (P.  J.),  Anales  diplomitioos  de  CoIomUa.    Bogota,  1878. 

Columbien,  Articles  in]'  Export '  for  April  1886.    Berlin. 

Esguerra,  Diccionario  geogriflco  de  los  Estados  Unldos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1879. 

EHewie  (0.  P.),  Nouvelle-Orenade,  aper^u  gto^rsl  sur  la  Colombie.    Oen^ve,  1887. 

HaUiOol  F.),  Colombia;  its  Present  State  in  respect  of  Climate,  Soli,  Ac  8.  Philadelphia, 
1871. 

HoMiaurek  (F.),  Four  Tears  among  Spanish  Americans.    18.    New  Tork,  1867. 

HoUon,  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.    New  York. 

Jif arr  (N.),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  toIi.    8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Mogquera  (Qeneral),  Compendio  de  geografia,  general,  politioa,  fisica  y  special  de  los 
Estados  Unidoe  de  Colombia.    8.    London,  1866. 

PereWa  (R.  S.),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1888. 

Perez  (Felipe),  Oeografta  general,  fisica  y  poUtica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia. 
Bo^tA,1883.  "»         «»  ^^ 

PowU*  (J.),  New  Oranada :  its  internal  Resources.    8.    London,  1868. 

Beelua  (Armand),  Panama  et  Darien.    Paris,  1881. 

Bodriguee  (J.  C),  The  Panama  Canal.    London,  1886. 

Samper  (M,),  Ensayo  Bobre>*la8  revoluciones  poUticas  y  la  eondldon  de  las  repAfalicis 
Colomblanas.    8.    Paris,  1861. 

Simon*  (F.  A.  A.X  Ooi\)ira  Peniusula.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Decem- 
ber 1885. 

Simoiu  (F.  A.  A.),  Sierra  Nevada  do  Santa  Marta.  Proceedings  of  Royal  GeognphiCBl 
Society,  1881. 

While  <R.  B.),  Notes  on  the  Central  Provinces  of  Colombia.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geo- 
guaphical  Society  for  1888.    London,  1888. 
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CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

The  Congo  Free  State  was  constitated  and  defined  by  the  Qeneral  Act  of 
the  International  Congo  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  February  26,  1885,  by 
which  it  was  declared  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  basin  of  the  River  Congo.  The  Powers  reserved  to 
themselves,  untU  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  right  of  deciding  if 
freedom  of  entry  shall  be  maintained  or  not  But  an  International  Con- 
ference, which  met  at  Brussels  in  1890,  authorised  the  Government  of  the 
Free  State  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports.  The  Coneo  Free  State  was 
placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  individuidly  ;  but  by 
will  dated  August  2,  1889,  the  King  bequeathed  to  Bel^um  all  his  sovereign 
rights  in  the  State.  On  July  31,  1890,  the  territones  of  the  State  were 
declared  inalienable,  and  a  Convention  of  Julv  3,  1890,  between  Belgiiim  and 
the  Free  State,  reserved  to  the  former  the  right  of  anneidng  the  latter  after 
a  period  of  ten  years. 
Oovemor-  Oeneral.  — 

The  Central  Government  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  three  heads  of  departments, '.Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice,  Finance,  and  the 
Interior.  There  is  a  local  Government,  consisting  of  the  Governor-General, 
Vice-Govemor-General,  State  Inspector,  General  Secretary,  Director  of  Justice, 
Director  of  Finance,  and  Commander  of  the  Forces.  •The  seat  of  Government 
is  at  Boma. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  were  defined  by  convention 
between  the  International  Association  of  the  Conffo  and  Germany,  November 
8,  1884  ;  Great  Britain,  December  16,  1884  ;  the  Netherlands,  December  27, 
1884  ;  France,  February  5,  1885  ;  and  Portugal,  February  14,  1885.  The 
State  includes  a  small  section  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  from  its  mouth 
to  Manyanga  ;  French  territory  intervening  between  this  last  station  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobangi,  whence  the  Sta^  extends  northwards  to  4°  N.  lat., 
eastwards  to  80°  £.  long.,  southwards  to  Lake  Bangweolo  (12**  S. ),  westwards  (by 
arrangement  with  Portugal  1891)  to  24*"  £.,  the  source  of  the  Kassai  river, 
northwards  along  that  river  to  T''  S.,  then  westwards  to  about  19"  £.,  south 
to  8"  S.,  west  to  the  Kwango  river,  which  it  follows  to  5"  50'  S.,  and  then 
west  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Congo  at  Nokki.  The  area  of  the  Free  State  is 
estimated  at  900,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  17,000,000.  The 
capital  is  at  Boma,  on  the  Lower  river. 

The  Congo  is  navigable  for  450  miles  from  its  mouth  to  VivL  Above  this, 
for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapids,  which  render  the  river  unnavigable 
as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldville).  Above  this  there  are  about  1,000  miles 
of  navigable  water,  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries are  navicable  over  a  considerable  extent  of  their  course.  In  1888,  a 
survey,  with  tne  view  to  a  construction  of  a  railway  250  miles  long,  was  com- 
pleted between  Yivi  and  Leopoldville  at  an  average  distance  of  30  miles  S.  of 
the  river,  and  the  railway  is  now  (December  1891)  under  construction. 

The  budget  of  expenditure  of  the  Free  State  for  1891  was  estimated  at 
4,554,930  francs ;  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  subsidy  of  two  million  francs 
annually  granted  by  the  Kin^  of  the  Belgians,  from  an  advance  of  money  by 
the  Belgian  Government,  July  3,  1890,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  the  rate  of 
two  mimon  francs  a  year,  from  taxes,  and  from  the  sale  and  letting  of  public 
lands. 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  are  palm-oil,  rubber,  ivory,  orchilla 
weed,  glim  copal,  ^ound  nuts,  cam -wood.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles, 
guns,  powder,  spirits,  tobacco.  In  1888  the  general  exports  were  valued 
at  7,392,348  francs;  in  1889  at  8,672,519  francs;  in  1890  at  14,109,781 
francs  ;  the  exports  of  the  Free  State  proper  in  1888  were  valued  at  2,609,300 
francs,  and  in  1889  at  4,297,544  francs.  The  chief  articles  exported  (in  the 
general  commerce)  in  1890  were  : — Coffee,  1,685,604  francs  ;  ivory,  5,070,851 
francs;  nuts,  2,464,619  francs;  palm-oil,  1,663,766  francs;  caoutchouc, 
3,080,368  francs  ;  cop^,  96,484  francs. 

In  1890,  985  vessels  of  268,408  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  State. 

Under  the  governor  are  a  large  number  of  white  subordinates,  chiefs  oi 
provinces,  which  extend  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  and  other  oflBcials.  There 
are  twelve  administrative  divisions  or  provinces  : — Banana,  Boma,  Matadi, 
the  Falls,  Stanley  Pool,  Kassai,  Equator,  Ubanji,  Well^,  Stanley  Falls, 
Aruwimi-Well^,  Lualaba,  and  Kwango  Oriental.  The  principal  stations 
occupied  are  : — Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  Lukunga,  LeopoldviUe,  Equator, 
Bangala,  Stanley  Falls,  and  Luluaburg. 

There  is  an  armed  force  of  3,792  native  Africans,  divided  into  8  com- 
panies, commanded  by  white  officers,  11  captains,  and  33  lieutenants.  There 
are  4  camps  of  instruction.  There  are  seven  vessels  on  the  Lower  and  eleven 
in  the  Upper  Congo,  besides  a  flotilla  of  sailing  and  row  boats.  There  is  a 
r^[ular  steamer  service  with  Europe,  and  the  State  is  included  in  the  postal 
union. 

British  Consul.— G.  F.  N.  B.  Annesley. 

Books  of  Beference  concerning  the  Congo  State. 

1.  Official. 

Bulletin  offlciel  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo. 

Convention  between  Her  Miueaty  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 
International  Association  of  tlje  Congo.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  with  Her  MiJ^ty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin  respecting  Weat  A&iean 
Conference.    London,  1885. 

Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference.    London,  1885. 

2.  Unofficial. 

Alfxi$(M.  G.),  Le  Congo  Beige.    Brussels,  1888. 
Bentley  (Rev.  W.  H.),  Life  on  the  Congo.    London,  1887. 
Coquilhat  (C),  8ur  le  Haut-Congo.    Paris,  1888. 
Diipont  (E.),  I-*  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 
Jeannent,  Quatre  anuses  au  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 
Le  Mouveuient  G^graphlque.    Brussels,  1889. 
PechtielLoeiche  (Dr.),  Kongoland.    Jena,  1887. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1885-90. 
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COREA. 

(Ch*ao-hsibn,  OB  Kaoli.) 
Government. 

The  reigning  monarch,  named  Li-Hi  in  Chinese,  succeeded  King  Shoal  Shing 
1864,  and  is  the  twenty-ninth  in  succession  since  the  founding  of  the  jiresent 
dynasty  in  1392.  His  only  son  is  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  Monarchy  is 
hereditary  and  of  an  absolute  type,  modelled  on  that  of  China,  as  is  also  the 
penal  code.  There  is  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  There  is  a  standing  army  of 
about  2,000  men,  armed  principally  with  breechloading  rifles,  constituting 
a  royal  guani  and  police  force  for  the  city  of  Seoul.  Besides  which  there  is 
a  numerous  military  class,  of  ancient  origin,  whose  members,  uniformed  after 
a  peculiar  fashion,  and  anned,  upon  occasion,  with  matchlocks  or  spears,  are 
attached  as  retainers  to  the  various  official  establishments  througnout  the 
land. 

Since  the  seventeenth  century  Corea  has  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of 
China  by  sending  an  annual  embassy,  and  announcing  the  succession  of  a  new 
sovereign,  and  the  dependent  relation  is  plainly  recognised  and  clearly  stated 
in  the  Chinese -Corean  Frontier  Ti-ade  Regulations.  The  influence  of  China  is 
paramount  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  lmi)ortant  step  in  the  relations  of  Corea 
with  other  countries  is  taken  without  China's  consent.  The  government  is 
carrieil  on  through  the  Ministers  of  the  Nei  Wu  Fu,  or  Home  Office.  There 
are  besides  six  Departments  of  Ceremonies,  War,  Civil  Affairs,  Justice,  Public 
Works,  and  Finance,  and  a  Foreign  Office. 

There  are  about  7,000  troops. 

Area  and  Population. 

Estimated  area,  82,000  square  miles ;  population  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  16,000,000.  Recent  statistics  give  2, 356, 267 families  and  10,528,937 
inhabitants— 5,312,323  males  and  5,216,614  females.  The  capital,'  Seoul, 
has  about  250,000  inhabitants.  Besides  Japanese  (Japanese,  5,555  in  1890) 
and  Chinese  (1,057  in  1890),  there  were  about  150  foreign  residents  in  Corea 
in  1890,  mainly  German  (32),  American  (48),  British  (21),  French  (28).  The 
language  of  the  people  is  intennediate  between  Mongolo-Tartar  and  Japanese, 
an<l  an  alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to  some  extent ;  but  in  all 
official  writing,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Chinese 
characters  are  used  exclusively. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed  with  as  much  punctiliousness  as  in 
China,  but,  aside  from  this,  religion  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Neither  temples  nor  priests  are  allowed  in  the  city  of  Seoul ;  but  in  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  man^  hills  which  cover  the  length  and  breadth 
of  -the  land,  are  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries.  CJonfucianism  is  held  in 
highest  esteem  by  the  upper  classes,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of  China 
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is  the  all-important  aim  of  the  Corean  literati  and  aspirants  for  official  station. 
There  are  about  15,000  Catholics  and  800  Protestants.  In  1890  an  En^^ish 
Church  mission  was  established,  with  a  bishop  and  ten  other  members.  In 
1891  there  were  in  all  82  Protestant  missionaries  (British  and  American), 
20  Roman  Catholics. 

A  government  school  for  the  teaching  of  English  is  conducted  by  two 
American  professors,  and  a  government  muitary  school  is  under  the  chaige  of 
two  ex-officers  of  the  United  States  army. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  principally  paid  in  grain,  and  depends  upon  the  state  of 
the  harvests.  There  are  oesides  the  proceeds  of  the  ginseng  monopoly,  of 
gold-mining  privileges,  of  vaiious  irr^s^ar  and  ill-demied  taxation,  and  the 
customs  revenue.  The  last-named  amounted  in  1888  to  267,214  dollars,  in 
1889  to  280,000  dollars,  and  in  1890  to  514,600  dollars. 

Commerce. 

In  1876  Corea  concluded  a  trealy  with  Japan  ;  in  1882  China  (Trade  and 
Frontier  Regulations)  and  the  United  States ;  in  1883  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  ;  in  1884  Italy  and  Russia  ;  and  in  1886  France.  An  overland  Trade 
Convention  has  been  concluded  with  Russia,  whose  frontier  is  separated  from 
that  of  Corea  by  the  Tinmen  River. 

In  these  treaties  Corea  was  treated  with  as  an  independent  State.  By 
virtue  of  these  treaties  the  three  ports  of  Jenchuan,  Fusan,  and  Yuensan  az« 
open  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  at  the  three  ports  has  been  as  follows  : — 


_ 

1886 

1887 

Dollars 
2,815,441 
804,996 

1888 

1880 

1890 

Imports    . 
Exports    . 

Dollars 
2,474,185 
504,225 

DolUrs 
3,046,443 
867,058 

Dollars 
8,817,816 
1,288,841 

Dollara 
4,727,8S»  . 
8,550,478 

The  imports  in  1890  were :  cotton  goods,  chiefly  shirtings  and  mualina, 
value  2,640,179  dollars  ;  woollen  goods,  54,857  dollars  ;  miscellaneous  TOeee 
goods, -5,229  dollars;  metals  637,460  dollars;  sundries,  1,390,240  dollafs. 
The  chief  exports  were:  beans,  value  1,005,156  dollars;  cow-hides,  147,463 
dollars  ;  rice,  2,037.868  dollars. 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  was  :- 


- 

Number 

Tonnage 

Steamers 

Sailing  vessels      . ' 

Junks . 

Total     ... 

378 

159 

1,084 

276,890 
12,604 
24,853 

1,621 

813,847 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  horses  and  oxen.  A  telegraph  line  runs 
from  Seoul  north  to  the  Chinese  fifontier,  connecting  with  the  line  to  Tientsin, 
and  another  line  runs  south  to  Fusan,  connecting  with  the  cable  to  Japan  ;  a 
third  line  from  Seoul  to  Grusan  has  just  been  completed,  and  will  probably 
be  connected  eventually  with  the  Russian  telegraph  system  at  Novokievsk. 

Much  of  the  counti^  is  mountainous,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unculti- 
vated land.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  millet,  beans,  and  jute,  while  coal 
18  found  in  several  parts. 

Brilish  Consul  General  at  ^tfOttZ.— Walter  a  Hillier. 

British  Vice-Conml  at  Chemulpo  (Jen-ChHan). — James  Scott  {Acting). 


Books  of  Beference  oonoorning  Corea. 

Annual  Reports  and  Returns  on  tbe  Trade  in  Foreign  Vessels.    Shanghai,  1891. 

OawtpheU  (C.  W.),  Report  of  a  Journey  in  North  Corea.    Blue  Book.    China  No.  2.    1891. 

CarU$  (W.  R.)  Life  in  Corea.    London,  1888. 

DalUt,  Histpire  de  I'^lise  de  Cor^.  Paris,  1874.  rThis  work  contains  much  accurate 
inliDrnuition  concerning  the  nolitical  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  of  Corea,  with 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholicism  into  Corea,  and  its 
pnjgress  from  1784  to  1866.] 

Dictionnaire  Cor6en-Fran^is,  par  les  missionaires  de  Cor6e  de  la  Socidt^  des  Missions 
Etiang^res  de  Paris.  Yokohama,  1880.  Orammaire  Cor^enne  (by  the  same).  Yokohama, 
1881.  [These  two  books  contain  much  useftil  information  concerning  Corea.  They  treat  of 
the  language,  geography  (natural  and  political),  administration,  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  time  measurement,  royal  genealogy,  Ac.] 


Orim$  (W.  B.),  Corea :  the  Hermit  Nation.    London,  1882. 


J.),  A  Visit  to  Corea  in  1882,  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1883. 

LowtU  (PercevalX  Choson,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.  A  Sketch  of  Korea.  London, 
18S8. 

Oppert  (Ernst),  Corea :  a  Forbidden  Land. 

Report  for  the  Year  1890  on  the  Trade  of  Corea,  No.  918,  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Re^rts.'    London,  1891. 

Reports  by  Vice-Consul  Carles  on  Journeys  in  Corea.    London,  1886. 

SctKBev.  J.),  Histoiy  of  Coiea.    Paisley,  n.d. 

8eoU  (Jamesl  A  Corean  Manual.    Shanghai,  1887. 

8eoU  (James),  Bnglish-Corean  Dictionary,  1891.    (Kelly  A  Walsh,  Shanghai) 

Underwood  (H.),  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Corean  Language,  1890.  (Kelly  A  Walsh, 
Shanghai). 

Uudtntood  (H.),  Orammar  of  Corean  Language.    (Kelly  k  Walsh,  Shanghai) 
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COSTA  RICA. 

(RepiJblica  de  Ck)STA  Rica.) 
Constitution  and  Government 

TuK  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821,  and 
forming  part  from  1824  to  1830  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
^vemed  under  a  Constitution  first  promulgated  in  1859,  but  modified  very 
frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  constitution  between 
1870  and  1882.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives— one  representative  to  every  10,000  inhabitants — chosen  in  electonl 
assemblies,  the  members  of  which  are  returned  by  the  suffrage  of  all  who  are 
able  to  live  *  respectably.'  There  were  537  electors  in  1889,  and  26  deputies. 
The  members  of  the  Chamber  are  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  one-h^ 
retiring  every  two  years.  The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  presi- 
dent, electe(f,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Congress,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

PresidcrU  of  the  Bepublic. — Jose  Joaquin  Rodriguez  was  popularly  elected 
President  on  May  8,  1890. 

The  adminstration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  four  ministers — 
— viz.  of  the  Interior  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Worship  ;  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  ;  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  20,000  English  square  miles.  A 
census  was  taken  in  November  1883,  and  the  official  results  show  the  popula- 
tion to  number  182,073—89,789  males  and  92,284  females— besides  an  ad> 
ditional  18,207  estimated  or  unenume rated,  and  3, 500  aborigines — giving  a  total 
of  203,780.  In  1891  (Jan.  1)  the  population  was  estimated  at  238,782  ;  there 
were  in  1889  1,228  marriages,  9,151  births  (19  7  percent  illegitimate),  and  5, 238 
deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  3,913.  In  the  same  year  6,330  persons  entered  and 
3,706  left  Costa  Rica.     The  population  of  European  descent,  many  of  them 

{)ure  Spanish  blood,  dwell  mostly  around  the  capital,  the  city  of  San  Jose  (popu- 
ation  24,000),  and  in  the  towns  of  Alajuela,  Cartago,  Heredia,  Guanacaste, 
Puntarenas,  and  Limon.  There  are  numerous  settlements — English,  French, 
German,  Italian — of  from  200  to  1,500  inhabitants,  and  the  government  en- 
courages immigration  by  the  sale  of  land  on  easy  terms,  in  certain 
small  lots  may  gratuitously  become  the  property  of  the  first  occupier. 

Ijintmniinn 
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Finance. 

The  revenue  for  the  five  years  ending  March  81, 1890,  was,  in  pesos :  1885-86, 
2,387,290;  1886-87,  2,436,189;  1887-88,  3,094,153;  1888-89,  4,145,682; 
1889-90,  4,928,872  (customs,  1,807,101  pesos).  The  expenditure  for  1888-89 
was,  in  pesos,  3,939,998 ;  for  1889-90,  4,995,348  pesos.  For  1890-91  the 
revenue  was  5,100,929  pesos;  expenditure,  6,483,430  pesos.  The  principal 
items  of  revenue  were,  in  pesos: — Customs,  2,154,308;  spirits  and  tobacco, 
2,148,088;  of  expenditure— public  works,  590,250;  education,  495,224; 
interior,  376,855  ;  finance  and  trade,  364,747  ;  army,  475,729  ;  police,  214,662. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  a  six  per  cent,  loan  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  1,000,000/.,  contracted  in  England  in  1871  and  a  7  per 
cent  loan,  of  the  nominal  amount  of  2,400,000/. — issued  at  82 — contractea  in 
1872.  The  amount  outstanding  in  January  1887  was  2,691,800/.,  and  the 
accumulated  interest  amounted  to  2,119,512/.  This  debt  has  been  converted 
into  a  total  amount  of  2,000,000/.  steriing  at  5  per  cent,  from  January  1,  1888, 
and  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Company.  The  total  debt, 
external  and  internal,  in  1891  amounted  to  21,774,649  pesos,  of  which 
18,864,541  external. 

To  facilitate  agricultural  operations  and  immigration,  a  concession  has  been 
granted  for  an  agricultural  bank  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000/.  The  bank  will 
not  only  make  advances  on  the  security  of  lands  an<l  produce,  but  will  bring 
out  colonists  and  settle  them  on  lands  which  will  be  ceded  to  the  company. 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  has  an  army  of  600  men,  and  on  a  war  footing  can  command 
81,824  militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  50  is  bound  to  serve. 


Industry  and  Commerce. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  in  1889  the  principal 
agricultural  products  were  coffee  and  bananas.  Maize,  rice,  wheat,  potatoes, 
are  commonly  cultivated.  In  1888  the  agricultural  produce  was  valuetl  at 
16,528,014  pesos.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  worked  ;  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce in  1888  being  87,496  pesos.  In  1889  the  live  stock  consisted  of  295,808 
cattle,  59,742  horses,  and  2,882  sheep,  valued  at,  inaU,  5,429,231  pesos. 

The  following  is  the  value  in  pesos  of  the  imports  and  exports  for 
1886-90  :— 


Imports 
£x  ports 


8,587,651 
3,225,807 


1887 


5,601,226 
6,236,668 


1888 


5,201,922 
6,718,792 


1890 


6,806,408 
6,965,371 


6,387,500  I 
10,290,760  I 


The  imports  in  1889  included  railway  materials  to  the  value  of  425,892 
pesos. 

The  most  important  export  is  coffee,  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year 
1890  amounting  to  834,666  quintals  valued  at  9,196,202  pesos.  Other  exports 
were  bananas,  622,671  pesos;  hides  and  skins,  95,188  pesos;  wood,  77,572 
pesos  ;  caoutchouc,  8,644  pesos  ;  cocoa,  18,267  pesos  ;  metal  and  coin  256,726 
pesos.  Of  the  coffee  exported,  over  three-fifths  went  to  Great  Britain,  and 
about  one-fifth  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  in  1890  was  1,426,317  pesos  ;  from  the  United  States,  2, 265, 138 pesos  ; 
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Gennany,  1,266,572  pesos.     Coflfee  fluctuates  so  much  in  yield  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  develop  other  cultures,  as  bananas,  tobacco,  sugar- cane,  &c 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Costa  Rica  is  largely  with  the  United  King- 
dom, but  it  is  not  reported  on  in  the  *  Annual  Statement '  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  throws  the  statistics  of  the  Republic,  together  with  other 
States,  under  the  general  heading  of  'Central  America.'  (For  the  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  thus  given  see  Guatemala.) 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1889  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  Limon  and 
Puntarenas  was  309  of  367,062  tons  (136  of  149,062  tons  British).  In  1890  the 
number  entered  was  319  of  344,696  tons  (106  of  128,140  tons  British) ;  and 
cleared  319  of  341,883  tons  (104  ot  126,874  tons,  British). 

In  1890  Costa  Rica  had  railways  of  a  total  length  of  180  miles  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  San  Jos^  and  between  Limon  and  Reventazon  ;  a  further 
extension  to  CTartago,  61  miles,  is  nearly  completed  (April,  1891) ;  and  a  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  (June,  1891)  for  the  construction  and  working  of  a 
railway  from  Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  San  Jos^  in  the  interior,  the 
government  guaranteeing  a  minimum  profit  of  6  per  cent  for  26  years  on  the 
cost  of  construction. 

In  1889  932,812  letters  circulated  through  the  post-offices. 

There  are  (1890)  telegraph  lines  of  a  total  length  of  630  English  mile«, 
with  43  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages  in  1889  was  163,967, 
the  receipts  being  31,176  pesos. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  0)sta  Rica,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are — 

Monet. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  CenUvoas  :  normal  value,  4*.  ;  approximate  value,  3«.  Id. 
6dol.  50c=n.  (1888). 

Weights  and  Measubks. 
The  metric  system  is  now  in  use  ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  wad 
measures: — 

The  Zt6ra        ....         =1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„     Q^inUa    ....         =101*40  lbs.       „ 
„     Arroha     ....         =26*36  „ 

„    Fanega     ....         =1 J  imperial  bushel 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonoeming  Costa  Bioa. 

1.  Official  Ptblicationb. 

Annario  ettadistioo  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Jos^,  1891. 

Calvo  (J.  B.X  Repi!iblica  de  Costa  Riea.  ApuDtamientos  googniflcos,  estadfsticos  e  hist6- 
ricoa.    San  Jos^,  1887. 

Estadistica  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Jos^,  1891. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  gobernacidn,  policia  y  fomento.    Son  Jose,  1891. 

Memorla  de  la  secretaria  de  euerra  v  marina.    San  Jos6,  1891. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  hacienda  y  comercio.    6.    San  Jose,  1891. 

VillaTiceneio  (BnriqrieX  Director  of  Statistical  Bnroan.  Repiiiblica  de  Costa  Rica.  Afio 
de  1886.    San  Jos^,  188d. 

Report  by  Consnl  Sharpe  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Costa  Rica  in  1890,  in  No.  861 
'  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    1891. 

Trade  of  Central  America  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1890.' 
Imp.  4.    London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

3Iat4$  (H.  W.X  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Beiig  (Filix).  A  travers  I'Am^rique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1872. 

BfoUMjfPaui),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.    Washington,  1889. 

BojfU  (rrederickX  Ride  across  a  Continent :  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Wanderings  through 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.    2  vols.  8.    London,  1868. 

Caeere$  (J.  M.),  Geografla  de  Centro-America.    Paris,  1882. 

Probel  (Julius),  Aus  Amerika.    2  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-58. 

Uorr  (N.X  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Moretot  (L),  Vova^  dans  TAm^rique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

PeraUa  (Manuel  M.X  Costa  Rica:  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.  With  a 
survey  of  its  present  financial  position.    8.    London,  1873. 

Schentr  (Karl,  Ritter  von^  Statistisch-commerzielle  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  nm  die 
Side.    8.    Leipzig,  1867. 

bekener  (Karl,  Ritter  v9n\  Wandemngen  dnrch  die  mlttelamerikanlschen  Freistaaten. 
8.     Braunschweig,  1857. 

Wagner  (Moritz),  Die  Republlk  Costa  Rica  in  Centralamerika.    8.    Leipzig,  1856. 
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DENMARK. 

(KONGERIQET   DaNMARK.) 

Beigning  King 

Christian  IXo  born  April  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-SonderburgGliicksburg,  and 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Appointed  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  of  May  8, 
1852,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1853. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederik  VII., 
November  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queen  Loui^y 
bom  September  7,  1817,  the  daughter  of  Landgrave  Wilhelm  of 
Hesse-Cassel. 

Children  of  tlie  King. 

I.  Prince  Frederik,  heir  apparent,  born  June  3, 1843  ;  married 
July  28,  1869,  to  Princess  Loiaisa,  daughter  of  Kling  Carl  XV. 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  : — 1 .  Prince 
Christian,  bom  September  26,  1870.  2.  Prince  Karl,  born 
August  3,  1872.  3.  Princess  Lowisa,  bom  February  17,  1875. 
4.  Prince  Harald,  born  October  8,  1876.  5.  Prince  Ingeborg, 
bom  August  2,  1878.  6.  Princess  Thyra,  bom  March  14,  1880. 
7.  Prince  Gustav,  bom  March  4,  1887.  8.  Princess  Dagmar, 
bom  May  23,  1890. 

II.  Princess  Aleaxmdra,  born  December  1,  1844;  married, 
March  10,  1863,  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 

in.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  December  24,  1845;  admiral  in 
the  Danish  navy ;  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes,  under  the  title 
of  Georgios  /.,  by  the  Greek  National  Assembly,  March  31,  1863  ; 
married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Olga  Constantinowna,  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Russia. 

IV.  Princess  Marie  Dagmar  (Empress  Maria-Feodorovna), 
bom  November  26,  1847  ;  married,  November  9,  1866,  to  Alex- 
ander III.,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

V.  Princess  Thyra,  born  September  29,  1853;  married, 
December  21,  1878,  to  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumber 
land. 

VI.  Prince  Waldema/r,  born  October  27,  1858;  married, 
October  22,  1885,  to  Princess  Marie  d'Orl^ans,  eldest  daughter 
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of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  born  January  13, 1865  ;  offspring,  Prince 
Aage,  bom  June  10,  1887  ;  Prince  Axel,  bom  August  12,  1888 ; 
Prince  Erich,  born  November  8,  1890. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Frederica,  bom  October  9,  1811 ;  married,  October  80, 1834,  to 
Duke  Alexander  of  Anhalt-Bemburg  ;  widow  August  19,  1868. 

II.  Prince  WUhelmt  born  April  10,  1816  ;  field-marshal-lieutenant  in  the 
seirice  of  Austria. 

III.  Princess  Louise,  bom  November  18,  1820  ;  nominated  abbess  of  the 
conrent  of  Itzehoe,  Holstein,  August  3,  1860. 

IV.  Prince  Julius,  bom  October  14,  1824  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 

V.  Prince  Hans,  bom  December  5,  1826  ;  geneial  in  the  Danish  army. 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1448, 
after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  of  Svend  Estridsen 
the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in 
whose  &mily  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries,  although 
the  crown  was  not  render^  hereditary  by  right  till  the  year  1660.  The  direct 
male  line  of  tlie  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  with  the  sixteenth  king, 
Frederik  VII.,  on  November  15,  1868.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king 
without  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  *  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  peace,'  signed:  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 
1852,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was 
made  over  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- Holstein -Sonderburg-Gliicksbuiif, 
and  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with 
this  treaty,  a  law  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1853. 

King  Christian  IX.  has  a  civU  list  of  600,000  rigsdalers  settled  upon  him 
by  vote  of  the  Rigsdag,  approved  December  17,  1863.  The  heir  apparent  of 
the  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  allowance  of  60,000  rigsdalers,  settled  by  law 
of  March  20,  1868. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg : — 


House  of  Oldenburg. 


A.D. 

^ 

A.D. 

Christian  I.     . 

.  1448 

Christian  V.  . 

.  1670 

Hans 

.   1481 

Frederik  IV.  . 

.  1699 

Christian  IL   . 

.   1513 

Christian  VI. 

.  1730 

Frederik  I.      . 

.   1523 

Frederik  V.    . 

.  1746 

Christian  III. 

.  1533 

Christian  til. 

.  1766 

Frederik  II.    . 

.  1559 

Frederik  VI.  . 

.  1808 

Christian  IV.  . 

.   1588 

Christian  VIII.      . 

.  1839 

Frederik  IIL  . 

.  1648 

Frederik  VIL 

.  1848 

House  of  Schlesung-Holstein-Sonderburg'GUicksburg, 

Christian  IX.,  1863.  ^  , 
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Constitution  and  Ctovemment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is   embodied  in  the 
charter  of  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important 
respects   in   1855   and  1863,  but  again  restored,   with  various 
alterations,  by  a  statute  which  obtained  the  royal  sanction  on 
July  28,  1866.     According  to  this  charter,  the  executive  power 
is  in  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right  of 
making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Kigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  sovereign.     The  king  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  State.    The  Kigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing 
and  the  Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House, 
and  the  latter  a  House  of  Commons.     The  Landsthing  consists  of 
66  members.     Of  these,  12  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
from  among  actual  or  former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  terms  of  eight 
years.     The  choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the  Upper  House 
is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest  tax- 
payers in  the  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  totality 
of  citizens  possessing  the  franchise.     Eligible  to  the  Landsthing 
is  every  citizen  who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a 
resident  of  the  district.     The  Eolkething,  or  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  consists  of  102  members,  returned  in  direct  election, 
by  universal  suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.     According  to 
the  Constitution  there  should  be  one  member  for  every  16,000 
inhabitants.     The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen  who 
has  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
public  charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is  not  in  private 
service  without  having  his  own  household,  and  who  has  resided 
at  least  one  year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  which  his 
name  is  inscribed.     Eligible  for  the  Folkething  are  all  men  of 
good  reputation  past  the  age  of  twenty-five.     Both  the  members 
of  the  Landsthing  and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment   for 
their  services  at  the  same  rate. 
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The  executive,  actiiig  under  the  king  as  president,  and  called  the  State 
Council — Statsiaadet — consists  of  the  following  seven  departments : — 

1.  The  Presidency  of  the  Ck)uncil  and  Ministry  of  Finance. — Jacob 
Broennum  Scavenins  Eslrup,  appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  June  11,  1876. 

2.  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — H.  G.  Ingeralec,  appointed  August  7,  1885. 

3.  Ministry  of  Justice  and  for  Iceland. — J.  M.  V.  NeUemann,  appointed 
June  11,  1875. 

4.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs. — Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  HoaeTuem- Lehn, 
appointed  October  11,  1876. 

5.  Ministry  of  War. — Colonel  J.  J.  Bahnaen,  appointed  September  13, 
1884. 

6.  Ministry  of  Marine. — Commander  N.  F.  i2atm,  appointed  January  4, 
1879. 

7.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  A&irs. — A.  H.  Oooft 
appointed  July  11,  1891. 

The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  in  case  of  impeachment,  and  being  found  guilty,  cannot  be  pardoned 
without  the  consent  of  the  Folkething. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  has  its 
own  constitution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  dated  January  6,  1874, 
and  which  came  into  force  August  1,  1874.  Bv  the  terms  of  this  charter,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  die  Althing,  consisting  of  36  members,  30  elected 
by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  king.  A  minister  for  Iceland, 
nominated  by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ;  while  the  highest 
local  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  resides  at  Reikjavik.  Besides 
him  there  are  two  Amtmands  for  the  western  and  the  northern  districts  of 
Iceland. 

Area  and  Popolation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Den- 
mark, according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  February  1 , 
1890:— 


DiTisions 


Area 
English  sq.  m. 


City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavu)\ 
without  suburro  .         .         .       / 
Islands  in  the  Baltic 
Peninsula  of  Jutland 
Faeroe  Islands  (17  inhabited)   . 


Total. 


7-7 

5,024 

9,743 

614 

15,289 


Population 
1890 

312,387 

917,467 

942,361 

12,964 

Population 
per  sq.  m. 

40,669 

183 
96 
26 

2,186,159 

143 

The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  1,059,322 
males  and  1,112,983  females.     The  total  population  at  the  census 
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of  1870  was  1,794,723,  and  of  1880  1,980,259,  showing  an 
increase  during  each  of  the  two  decennial  periods  of  nearly  10 
per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Denmark  proper  the 
town  population  has  increased  from  515,758  in  1880  to  663,121 
in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  28*7  per  cent. ;  while  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  1,453,281  in  1880  to  1,509,084  in  1890, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3'77  per  cent.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Scandinavian ;  detailed  results  of  the  recent  census  are  not  yet 
published,  but  in  1880,  of  the  foreign-born  population  33,152  were 
Germans  (including  22,007  born  in  Schleswig),  24,148  Swedes, 
2,823  Norwegians,  454  English. 

It  was  found  in  1880  that  out  of  everv  1,000  people,  469  live  exclusively 
by  agriculture,  229  by  manufacturing  industries,  68  by  trade,  and  27  by  sea- 
faring  and  fishing. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn),  in  1890,  was 
312,387,  or  with  suburbs,  375,251  ;  Aarhaus,  33,308;  Odense,  30,277  ;  Aal- 
boi^  19,503 ;  Horsens,  17,290  ;  Randers,  16,617. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
with  the  surplus  of  birSis  over  deaths,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to 
1889  :— 


Years 


Marriages 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


15,645 
14,834 
14,726 
15,091 
15,233 


Births 


69,517 
70,030 
69,417 
69,220 
69,237 


Deaths 

39,053 
40,044 
40,645 
43,661 
41,856 


Surplus  of  Births) 
over  Deaths      , 


30,464 
29,986 
28,772 
25,559 
27,381 


There  were  on  an  average  2*6  per  cent  of  the  total  births  stillbom ;  10 
per  cent,  of  the  births  were  uleffitimate. 

Emigration  carried  oflf,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  2, 972  persons  in  1878  ; 
8,118  in  1879;  5,667  in  1880;  7,985  in  1881  ;  11,614  in  1882;  8,375  in 
1883  ;  6,307  in  1884 ;  4,346  in  1886  ;  6,263  in  1886 ;  8,801  in  1887 ;  8,659 
in  1888  ;  8,967  in  1889  ;  10,298  in  1890. 


Beligion. 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1536,  the  Church  revenue  beinff  at  that  time  seized  by  the 
Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  other  religious  and  educational 
establishments.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  have  no  political  character.  Com- 
plete religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilities 
attach  to  Dissenters.     In  1885  there  were  1,353  derg^en. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  only  17,526  persons,  or  leas 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  population,  not  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Of  this  number  3,946,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  Jews ;  the  remainder  com- 
prised 2,985  Roman  Catholics ;  1,363  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  or 
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Calvinists  ;  1,722  Mormons  ;  3,687  Baptists;  1,036  Imngites ;  1,919  other 
sects  ;  and  1,241  without  creed  or  unknown. 

Instruction. 

ElementaiT  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  the  attendance  at 
school  being  obligatory  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen.  Education  is  afforded 
gratuitously  in  the  public  schools  to  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  their  teaching.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  about  1,300 
vtudents.  Connected  with  the  university  is  a  polytechnic  institution,  with 
20  teachers,  and  about  200  students.  Between  the  university  and  the  ele- 
mentary schools  there  are  13  public  gymnasia,  or  colleges,  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  which  afford  a  'clasucal'  education,  and  27  Real- 
schulen.  There  are  5  training  colleges  for  teachers.  Instruction  at  the 
public  expense  is  given  in  parochial  schools,  spread  all  over  the  country,  to 
the  number,  accoHing  to  tne  latest  official  statistics,  of  2,940,  namely,  28 
in  Copenhagen,  182  in  the  towns  of  Denmark,  and  2,780  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  with  231,940  pupils  in  all,  or  128  per  thousand  of  population. 

Crime. 

In  1885,  2,653  males  and  872  females  were  convicted  of  crime.  Before 
the  police-courts  1,888  persons  were  convicted  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy. 

Finance. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  annual 
financial  budget,  called  the  '  Finantslovforslag/  must  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As 
to  the  annual  financial  accounts,  called  '  Statsregaskab,*  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter  prescribes  them  to  be  examined  by  four  paid 
revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  and  two  by 
the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Chambers, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balance- 
sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1890  : — 


Tear 

'                   Revenue                   1 

Expenditure 

Kroner                     ! 

Kroner 

1886 

53,667,607 

50,085,724 

1887 

i                54,769,601               , 

58,091,289 

1888 

1               54,333,290 

59,868,223 

1889 

;                55,934,903 

60,162,412 

1890 

,               57,892,986 

62,329,181 

The  estimate  of  revenue  for  1890-91  was  54,680,727  kroner, 
and  expenditure  62,300,803  kroner.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  budget  for  1892-93  :— 
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Revenue 

Balance    of     domain 
revenues 

Interest  on  State  as- 
sets 
'  Direct  taxes 
I  Indirect  taxes,  mainly 
I      customs  and  excise. 
i  Balance  of  lotteries   . 
I  Revenue  from  Faeroe 
,       Islands  . 
:  Separate  revenues 
I  Revenue  from  employ- 
'      ment    of    property 
and  funding  of  debt 

Various     . 


Total  revenue 


Kroner 


866,400 

4,805,470 
9,671,200 

35,981,000 
1,026.000 

63,656 
767,630 


1,362,680 
660,791 


54,683,727 


Expenditure 

Kroner 

Civil  list  and   appa- 

nages    . 
Rigsaag  and  Council 

1,155,200 

of  State 

806,616 

Interei^t  and  expenses 

on  State  debt 

6,795,680 

Pensions,      including 

military  invalids    . 

3,414,890 

Ministry    of   Foreign 

Affairs  . 

393,364 

Ministry  of  Interior . 

4,681,578 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

3,874,794 

Ministry    of     Public 

Worship  &  Instruction 

3,463,464 

Ministry  of  War 

10,767,167 

Ministry  of  Marine  . 

6,802,809 

Ministry  of  Finance  . 

3,389,895 

Iceland     . 

92,164 

Extraordinary     State 

expenditure  . 

9,615,602 

Improvement  of  State 

property    and    re- 
duction of  debt      . 

8,876,116 

Total  expenditure 

58,578,841 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  large  amount.  On 
the  31st  of  March,  1890,  the  fund  stood  at  17,823,139  kroner.  The  object  of 
the  reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  sudden  occurrences. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  lai^  animal 
deficits  m  former  years,  before  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment,  and  in  part  by  railway  undertakings  and  the  construction  of  harbours, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  of  public  importance.  The  following  table  gives 
the  uationid  liabilities  at  different  periods,  from  1870  to  1890  : — 


Year 
ending  March  81 

Capital  of  Debt 

Year 
ending  March  31 

Capital  of  Itobt 

1870 
1880 

1  ooo 

Kroner 
234,740,700 
173,838,612 

ctr\/\  oee   cknH 

1885 
1889 

•%  O/Vrt 

Kroner 
197,197,824 
190,881,149 

1 oo  t  lo   rAi 
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Defence. 

Copenhagen  is  the  only  fortress  of  importance. 

The  anny  of  Denmark  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  younff  men  of  the 
kingdom  who  have  reached  the  age  of  22  years.  They  are  liable  to  service 
for  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  constituting  the  first  line, 
and  for  eight  years  subsequent  in  the  extra  reserve.  The  drilling  is  divided 
into  two  periods :  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry  ;  five  months  for 
the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers ;  nine  months  and  two  weeks  for  the 
cavalry  ;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artillery  and  the  technic  corps.  The 
second  period  of  drill,  which  is  for  only  a  portion  of  the  recruits  of  each 
branch  of  arms,  notably  those  who  have  profited  the  least  by  the  first  course, 
lasts  nine  months  for  the  infantry,  eleven  months  for  the  cavalry,  and  one 
year  for  the  artillery  and  the  engineers.  Besides,  every  corps  has  to  drill 
each  year  during  thirty  to  forty-five  days.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
divisions  or  commands,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the  former  subdivided 
into  two  and  the  latter  into  three  brigades,  and  each  brigade  into  two  bat- 
talions. Every  brigade  furnishes  the  contingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
one  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  artillery  contingent  is  furnished  one -half  by 
the  two  first  territorial  brigades,  and  the  second  half  by  the  three  other  ones. 
The  condngent  of  the  engineers  is  furnished  by  the  whole  brigades. 

The  forces  of  the  kingdom  comprise  31  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line 
with  13  of  second  reserve ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  3  squadrons 
active  and  a  dep6t  ;  2  regiments  of  artillery,  in  12  batteries,  and  4  of 
reserve,  and  2  battalions  with  6  companies,  and  5  companies  of  reserve  ;  and 
1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  total  war  stren^h  of  the  army  (1891)  is 
1,200  officers  and  41,750  men.  Including  the  Citizen  Corps  of  Copenhagen 
and  Bomholm  Island,  the  total  war  strength  is  about  60,000  men.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  extra  reserve,  only  called  out  in  emergencies,  and  numbering 
16,500  officers  and  men. 

The  navy  of  Denmark  consisted,  in  1891,  of  1  sea-goin^  armour-clad,  8 
coast-defence  armour-clads ;  3  protected  cruisers  ;  1  torpedo  ship  ;  4  sea- 
going torpedo-boats ;  5  first-class  torpedo-boats  and  10  second-class ;  20 
unprotected  vessels  ;  16  troop-boats,  and  a  few  other  vessels.  There  are 
building  :  2  protected  cruisers,  and  1  sea-going  torpedo-boat  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  ironclads  completed  or  afloat : — 


Names 
of  Ironclacla 

"i 

Armour 

Thicknesa  at 

water-line 

( 
No. 

3unB 
Weight 

Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 
power 

Displace- 
ment or 
Tonnage 

Knots 
hour 

Inches 

Tons 

Danmark  ^    . 

1864 

4J            12 

9  -ton 

1,000 

4,700 

8  1 

Gorra  *  . 

1870 

7              2 

18  -ton 

1,600 

2,350 

12-3 

Lindormen  ' . 

1868 

5               2 

13  -ton 

1,500 

2,050 

12-0 

BolfKrake'. 

1863 

4J             2 

7  -ton 

700 

1,340 

8-0 

IverHvitfeldt' 

1886 

Hi       '       2 

28  -ton 

5,100 

3,260 

156 

Tordenskjold  * 

1880 

rNo  sidel        - 
\  armour  / 

52  -ton 

2,600 

2,400 

13-3 

Helgoland*  . 

1878 

12 

{4 

36  -ton\ 
22  -ton  J 

4,000 

5,800 

13-4 

Odin*  . 

1872 

8 

4 

18  -ton 

2,200 

3,050 

12-4 

Fyen*  . 

1882 

1J6 

u 

4j-ton\ 
4  -tonj 

2,540 

2,600 

13-3 

Valkyrie  6     . 

1888 

2i« 

f  2 

I  6 

13J-ton\ 
4|-ton/ 

5,300 

2,850 

1   17-5 

1  Broadside  ship. 
&  Prot0cto4  cruisers. 


3  Turret  ships.  3  Barbette  ship&edby^ 

8  Slope  of  deck  armour. 
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The  Danish  nayj  is  recruited,  by  naval  conscription,  from  the  cosftt 
population.  The  budget  of  1889-90  provides  for  1  vice-admiral,  2  pear- 
admirals,  15  commanders,  36  captains,  81  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieuten&nti, 
145  ensigns,  and  1,137  men. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates,  but 
encourures,  in  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  property,  and 
leaves  the  tenant  entire  control  of  ma  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent  is  productive  ;  about  one-sixth 
of  the  unproductive  area  is  peat  boffs.  Of  the  productive  area  6  per  cent,  is 
forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  man  one-half  is  arable,  and  the  remainder 
pasture  and  meadows.  The  total  area  under  com  crops,  according  to  latest 
returns,  was  2,917,680  acres  ;  potatoes,  110,306  acres  ;  clover,  396,418  acres  ; 
bare  fallow,  638,116  acres;  grass,  meads,  &c.,  3,163,020  acres.  The  leading 
crops  in  1889  were  oats,  25,758,591  bushels;  barley,  19,187,287  bushels; 
rye,  16,680,111  bushels  ;  wheat,  4,791,268  bushels;  potatoes,  16,794,503 
bushels  ;  other  roots,  28,662,067  bushels  ;  besides  vegetables,  hay  and  clover. 
The  total  value  of  the  produce  in  1889  was  274,396,459  kroner ;  in  1888, 
258,920,580  kroner  ;  and  in  1887,  243,483,000  kroner. 

On  July  16,  1888,  there  were  in  Denmark  proper,  375,533  horses, 
1,459,527  head  of  cattle,  1,225,196  sheep,  13,405  goats,  and  770,785  swine, 
(In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  in  1871,  1,238,898.) 

In  1890  there  were  exported  16,217  horses,  139,522  head  of  cattle,  72,171 
sheep  and  goats,  and  111,028  swine. 

In  1890  there  were  in  Denmark  113  distilleries  (Copenhagen  35),  whose 
output  of  brandy,  reduced  to  8^  was  6,544,780  gallons  (30,784,571  potter). 

In  the  same  year  22,282  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  produced  at  6  sugar 
factories. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value,  according  to  official 
returns,  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  home  produce  (in- 
cluding precious  metal)  for  each  of  the  six  years  from  1885  to 
1890  :— 


Years 


1885 
1886 
1887 


Importe 


1        Kroner 
249,223,711 
211,613,697 
250,698,077 


Exports 


Kroner 
162,261,370 
166,746,742 
183,103,840 


Tears 


1888 
1889 
1890 


Imports       I 

Kroner  j 
274,363,759  I 
304,327,851  | 
307,031,194  ' 


Exports 


Kroner        ' 
186,696,793 
209,819,456 
283,887,937 


The  commerce  of  Denmark  was  divided  among  the  following 
classes  in  1889  and  1890  :— 
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Importa, 

Imports, 
1890 

^^^ 

^^^ 

Foods      .... 
Manufectured  articles 
Baw  products  . 
Means      of      production 
(machinery,  &c.)  . 

1,000  kroner 

110,100 

66,900 

107,100 

20,200 
804,800 

1,000  kroner 

110,800 

68,400 

106,200 

22,100 

1,000  kroner 

160,600 

10,900 

26,000 

12,900 

1,000  kroner 

179,600 

12,000 

28,400 

13,900 

'            Total       . 

307,000    1    209,300 

233,800 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1889  and  1890, 
with  their  respective  values,  were  as  follows  : — 


I  Imports,  1889  <  Imports,  1890    Exports,  1889  '  Exports,  1890  | 


Ck>lonial  goods  . 

Beverages . 

Textile  manufactures 

Metals  and  hardware . 

Wood  k  manufactures 

Coal. 

Animals    . 

Pork,  butter,  eggs,  lard 

Cereals 


Kroner 
28,897,203  I 

4,170,407 
38,116,178  I 
27,215,892 
15,902,105  I 
23,499,188  | 

4,712,863  I 
19,328,824  I 
31,699,929 


Kroner 
26,570,682 

4,224,100 
38,483,498 
28,796,142 
18,741,076 
22,510,726 

5,366,788 
23,868,272 
31,136,428 


Kroner 

9,227,460 

1,647,912 

i     4,873,426 

3,861,687 

,     3,545,566 

I     2,360,121 

I  36,269,766 

1100,997,462 

;  12,783,117 


I       Kroner 
7,103,152 

;  1,690,886 
4,947,643 
6,139,271 
2,999,187 
2,285,225 
44,167,906 

112,313,238 

I  14,638,204 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  trade 
among  the  leading  foreign  countries  with  which  she  deals  : — 


Countries 

1889 

1890          !          1889          1          1890 

Imports  from 

Imports  from  ;    Exports  to     »<  Exports  to 

Kroner       j       Kroner 

Kroner             Kroner 

Germany  . 
United  f^insdom 
Sweden  anaNorway . 

100,304,327  !  99,509,299 

41,480,068  i  58,689,573 

73,031,161     67,661,373 

126,419,562  ,129,477,206 

47,646,237     48,634,173 

26,269,611 

29,238,848 

United  States   . 

13,864,406    21,346,727 

1,871,104 

2,175,566 

Best  of  America 

791,047          972,154 

94,422  1          12,106 

Busda 

26,302,322     27,116,367 

2,734,448  t     2,734,448 

Holland    . 

8,708,871  !     7,138,674 

689,279  i        931,718 

Belgium    . 

7,734,206      8,497,664 

863,430  ,     1,116,761 

France 

8,096,622 

6,949,740 

2,076,942      2,137,204 

Danish  Colonies 

3,777,460 

3,885,536 

4,050,470      8,969,921 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Denmark  (including  Iceland,  the 
Faeroe  Islands,  and  Greenland)  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table  in  each  of  the  five  years  1886  to  1890,  according  to  the 
ISoard  of  Ti«^de  Iteti^ms  :— 
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1886        j        1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

£                     £ 
4,936,992        5,197,758 

£ 

7,061,396 

£ 
7,W5,8n 

7,753,389 

1,729,589        1,845,390 

2,082,626 

2,364,409 

2.539,467 

j  ExpDrt«  to  Great  Britain 
i  Imports  of  British  pro- 
I     duce   .... 

The  ex^wrts  of  butter  to  Great  Britain  rose  from  767,190/.  in  1870  to 
4,422,257/.  in  1890.  The  exports  of  live  animals  amounted  to  the  value  of 
908,028/.,  comprising  245,578/.  for  oxen  and  bulls;  486,892/.  for  cows  and 
calves;  203,449/.  for  sheep;  16,438/.  for  horses;  5,671/.  for  swine.  The 
export  of  eggs  has  risen  from  67,654/.  in  1878  to  359,759/.  in  1890.  The 
export  of  laMwas  6,845/.  in  1883,  62,041/.  in  1885,  141,603/.  in  1886,  and 
2,242/.  in  1890.  Of  British  imports  into  Denmark,  cotton  manufactures 
and  yam  amounted  to  442,722/.,  coals  to  767,273/.,  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  to  214,302/.,  sugar,  82,144/.,  and  woollens,  including  yam,  252,4851. 
in  1890. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  January  1,  1891,  Denmark  and  colonies  possessed  3,543  vessels  of 
302,194  registered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of  which  330  of  112,788 
tons  were  steamers.  In  1890,  28,414  vessels  of  2,040,535  tons  cargo  (723  of 
360,308  tons  cai*go  British)  entered  the  Danish  ports,  and  28,998  vessels  of 
584,469  tons  cargo  (696  of  42,676  tons  cargo  British)  cleared,  besides  30,414 
coasting  vessels  entered,  and  31,386  cleared. 

Internal  Commnnieations. 

There  are  (1891)  railways  of  a  total  length  of  1,247  English  miles  open 
for  traffic  in  the  kingdom.  Of  this  total,  about  1,000  English  miles  belong 
to  the  State,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  March  31,  1890,  was  164,141,474 
kroner. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1889  carried  49,015,000  letters  and  post-caids, 
and  4,284,000  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  781  post-offices.  The 
State  Telegraphs  in  1890  carried  1,548,493  messages,  of  which  567,224  were 
internal,  948,399  international,  32,870  official.  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
lines  at  the  end  of  1890  was  3,674  English  miles  (2,790  belonging  to  the 
State),  and  the  length  of  wire  10,280  Fnglish  miles.  At  the  same  date  there 
were  364  telegraph  offices,  of  which  162  belonged  to  the  State,  and  202  to 
railway  companies. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

In  1886  there  were  523  savings-banks ;  value  of  deposits,  877,647,960 
kroner;  number  of  depositors,  696,578.  In  1888  (July  81)  the  National 
Bank  at  Ck)penhagen  had  total  assets  valued  at  132,052,245  kroner,  including 
bullion  22,589,170,  specie  33,726,314  ;  and  liabilities  122,515,060  kroner, 
including  notes  80  millions  ;  capital  27  millions,  current  accounts  15,282,137. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Denmark,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are  as  follows  : — 

Money. 

Under  a  law  which  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1875,  the  decimal 
system  of  currency  was  introduced  in  Denmark,  the  unit  being  the  Krone, 
or  crown,  divided  into  100  ore.  ^^  . 
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The  Krone  (=  0*4032  gramme  of  fine  gold)  =  J  Danish  RigsdaUr  =  100 
6rc  =  1«.  1  Jrf.,  or  about  18  Kroner  toll,  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Fund  =  1000  JiTvin/  =  1000  Orl  =  1*1023  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  Cenlncr 
=  100  Pumd  =  110*23  lb.  avoirdupois. 

The  T9nde  of  grain 
oil 
,,  butter 


,,  coal 

Poi 

VierUl 
Shir  Last 
Al&n{=  2Fod) 
Kubik/od     . 
Register- Ton  for  sailing  ships 
,,  steamers        , 


3*827  English  bushels. 

28*9189      ,,       gallons. 

240*9179  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

4*6775  English  bushels. 

0*2126       ,,       gallons. 

1*7011       „ 
2  tons. 

0*6864       „       yard. 

1*0918       „       cubic  ft 

1  English  ton  register. 

0*89., 


Biplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Denmark  in  Great  Britain. 

Knvoy  and  MinisUr.—J.  E.  De  Bill^,  accredited  1890. 

tSeeretary  of  Legation. — Count  Ahlefeld-Laurwig. 

Attache. — Christian  August  Gosch. 

There  are  Consuls  at  London  (C.G.),  Belfast,  Edinburgh  (C.G.),  Hull 
(t'.G.),  Liverpool,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape 
Town,  Halifax  (N.S.),  Hong  Kong,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Madeira,  Malta, 
Melbourne,  Montreal,  Singapore,  Sydney,  Wellington  (N.Z.). 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Denmark. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hugh  Guion  MacDonell,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  appointed 
Envoy  Feb.  1,  1888. 

Secretary.SiT  F.  C.  E.  Denys,  Bart. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Reikjavik  (Iceland),  St.  Thomas  (West 
Indies). 


Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  territories  in  Europe  and 
America,  of  area  and  population  as  follows : — 


Colonies 


Iceland  (1888) 
Greenknd  (1888)  . 

rst  Croix 
West  Indies  (1880)  -{  St  Thomas 

I  St.  John 


Total 


Area 
English  sq.  m. 

89,756 

46,740 

74 

23 

21 

86,614 


Population 

69,224 
10,221 
18,430 
14,389 
944 

113.208 
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The  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  alone  are  of  any  commercial  import- 
ance. The  inhabitants,  mostly  free  negroes,  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  su^r  cane,  exporting  annually  from  12  to  16  million  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  besides  1  million  gallons  of  rum.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  from 
St  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St  John  to  Denmark  was  1,584,832  kroner  in 
1883,  and  534,086  kroner  in  1890  ;  imports  from  Denmark  365,557  kroner  in 
1883,  168,882  kroner  in  1890.  Exports  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  38,399/.  in  1884  ;  14,051Z.  in  1886 ;  24,660?. 
in  1887  ;  5,0292.  in  1889  ;  2,3842.  in  1890 ;  and  that  of  the  imports  of 
British  produce  into  these  islands  to  156,1232.  in  1884;  96,0242.  in  1886 ; 
98,9962.  in  1887  ;  80,9262.  in  1889  ;  114,5082.  in  1890.  The  chief  article  of 
export  is  unrefined  sugar,  valued  at  98,7552.  in  1882;  4,8022.  in  1886; 
13,5702.  in  1888;  3,4002.  in  1889;  1,4032.  in  1890;  while  the  British 
imports  are  mainly  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  45,4462.,  and  coals,  14,5322w 
in  1890.  The  imports  from  Greenland  to  Denmark  amounted  to  490,748 
kroner  in  1890,  and  exports  to  Denmark  to  358,068  kroner. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonceming  Denmark. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

AperQU  pr^iminaire  des  principaux  r^snltats  de  reoenseraent  da  1^  ferrier  1890  en 
Danemark.    Copenhague,  1890. 

Kongelig  Dansk  Hof  og  Statscalender.    KJu1)enhavn,  1891. 

SamraendragafstatistlskeOplyBninger.    No.  10.    8.    KJobenhavn,  1880. 

SUtistisk  Tabelvaerk.  P^jerde  Raekke.  Litra  D.  Nr.  16.  Kongeiigets  Varft-Indfi>rsel 
og  Udforsel  samt  den  indenlandske  Frembringelae  af  Braendeviin  og  Roesakker  i  Aaret 
1889.  Udgivet  af  det  Statistiske  Bureau.— Litra  D.  Nr.  8,  a.  Kongerigete  Handels-Flaitde 
og  Skibsfttrt  i  Aaret  1890.    4.    KJobenhavn,  1801. 

Folkemnngden  i  Kongeriget  Danmark  den  Itte  Februar,  1880.    ^obenhaTU,  1883. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Denmark,  in  No.  471 ;  on  the  Agriculture  of  Denmark,  in  No.  597. 
of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Denmark,  in  No.  639,  and  on  Agriculture  in  No.  774  of  Diplo- 
matic and  Ck>n8ular  Reports.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Denmark  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  ii»  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ckmntries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1890.'  Imp,  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ander$en  (L.),  Copenhagen  and  its  Environs.    London. 

Baggeaen  (A.),  Den  Danske  Stat  i  Aaret  1860.  Frerastillet  geographisk  og  statistask, 
tiUige  tn  et  militairt  standpunkt    2  vols.    8.    Kjdbenhavn,  1860-63. 

Both,  Kongeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topographisk  Beskrivelse.  S  vols.  Copeo. 
hagen,  1882-85. 

Dahlman  (F.  CA  Geschichte  von  Diinemark.    3  vols.    S.    Ootha,  1840-1843. 

Handbook  for  Denmark— Murray's.    8.    London. 

National  okdnomisk  Tidsskrift,  1881.    :^dbenhavn,  1881. 

OtU  (B.  CX  Denmark  and  Iceland.    8vo.    London,  1881. 
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ECUADOR. 

(Kepi^blica   del   Ecuador.) 
Conititation  and  Ooyemment 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11,  1880,  in  consequence  of 
a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  orifi;inal  Republic  of  Colombia, 
founded  by  Simon  Bolivar,  by  uniting  the  Presidency  of  Quito  to  the  Vice- 
Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy-General  of  Venezuela,  when  they 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  Boundary  Treaty  was  concluded  between 
Peru  and  Ecuador  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1890,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Ecuadorian 
Congress,  but  it  still  lacks  ratification  by  Peru  (September  10,  1891).  By 
its  Constitution,  dating  1884,  with  modifications  in  1887,  the  executive  is 
vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  vears,  while  the  legislative 
power  is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses  ;  the  first  consisting  of  two 
senators  for  each  province  (chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two 
years),  and  the  second  of  deputies,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  30,000 
inhabitants,  chosen  for  two  years  ;  both  elected  by  adults  who  can  read  and 
write  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Ongress  meets  on  the  10th  of  June  of 
every  other  year  at  Quito,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  Government,  without 
being  summoned  by  the  Government.  The  election  of  the  President  takes 
place  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  people,  and  that  of  the  Vice-President,  whose 
term  of  office  is  also  four  years,  by  the  same  procedure,  but  two  years  after 
that  of  the  President,  so  that  he  is  a  member  of  two  distinct  administrations. 
The  Vice-President  in  certain  cases  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  the 
Presidential  chair.  He  also  discharges  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Council 
of  State. 

President  of  the  Bepuhlic. — Seiior  Don  Antonio  Flores,  elected  June  30, 
1888. 

The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  sucr^  a  year,  theoreticallv 
exercises  his  functions  through  a  Cabinet  of  four  ministers,  who,  together  with 
himself,  may  be  impeached  by  Congress,  and  who,  with  other  seven 
members,  form  a  Council  of  State.  Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880 
suer^  a  year.  The  President  has  the  .power  of  veto,  but  if  Ongress  insist  on 
a  vetoed  bill  becominglaw,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  five  his  assent  to  it. 
He  may  summon  an  Extraordinary  Ongress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he 
cannot  dissolve  the  Chambers  or  shorten  their  sittings.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  privileges  of  rank  and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exist  within  the 
Republic,  but  most  of  the  Indians  are  virtually  in  bondage. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  about  120,000  square  miles,  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces  and  one  territory,  with  about  1,270,000  inhabitants— whites 
100,000,  mixed  800,000,  Indians  870,000.  Included  in  the  above  statement 
are  the  Galapagos  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  200. 
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The  population  of  the  Republic  is  distributed  as  follows : — 


Provinces 

Pop. 

Carchi 

S6,000 

Imbabura 

67,940 

Pichincha 

206,000 

Leon 

109,600 

Tungurahua  . 

103,038 

Chimborazo   . 

122,300 

Provinces 
Cafiar 
Azuay 
Loia    . 
Bolivar 
toos       . 
Oro 


Pop. 
64,014 
182,400 
66,456 
48,000 
32,800 
32,600 


Provinces 
Guayas 
Manabi 
Esmeraldas 
Oriente 


Pop. 

.       98,042 

64,123 

14,553 

80,000 

1,271,861 


The  chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Quito  (50,000),  Guayaquil  (45,000), 
Ouenca  (25,000),  Riobamba  (12,000),  Ambato,  Loja,  and  Latacunga  (each 
10,000). 

Beligion  and  InBtniotioiL 

The  religion  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous 
and  obligatory.  There  is  a  University  in  Quito  with  24  professors  and  116 
students,  and  University  bodies  in  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  9  schools 
for  higher  education,  35  secondary,  and  1856  primary  schools ;  the  total 
number  of  teachers  is  1,498,  and  of  pupils  58,192. 

There  are  commercial  and  technical  schools  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil. 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

The  appellate  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  in  Quito,  and  six  superior 
courts  at  different  centres.  The  inferior  courts  detd  with  criminal,  civil, 
and  commercial  cases.  In  the  Republic  there  are  33  cantonal  and  859  parochial 
justices,  and  85  solicitors  admitted  to  practice.  There  is  a  consular  court  in 
Quito  and  one  in  Guayaquil. 

In  the  one  penitentiary  of  the  Republic,  which  is  in  Quito,  there  were  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1891,  126  men  and  women  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 


Finance. 

The  revenue  for  1890  was  4,182,591  8ucrds=606,l72/.  (3,175,120  8ucres  = 
460,1622.  from  customs,  mostly  at  Guayaquil),  and  the  expenditure  3,820,600 
sucr^= 553,7102.  The  surplus  is  only  apparent,  as  payments  which  should 
have  been  made  in  1890  have  been  deferred.  Tithes  have  been  abolished,  and 
a  fixed  income  for  the  Church  has  been  substituted  for  them. 

The  foreign  liabilities  of  the  Republic  are  made  up  of  a  debt  of  1,824,0002L, 
which  amount  formed  the  part  of  tne  debt  assigned  to  Ecuador  on  its  secession 
fh>m  Colombia  in  1830.  In  1854  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  bond- 
holders, under  which  this  debt  was  recognisSi  by  Ecuador,  but  in  1867  service 
of  this  debt  ceased.  The  arrears  of  interest  amount  (May  1,  1891)  to  428,6402. 
By  an  arrangement  made  in  August  1890  with  the  foreign  bondholders,  the 
capital  of  the  debt  and  arrears  of  interest  thereon  were  to  be  converted  into  a 
debt  of  750,0002.,  bearing  interest  at  4  J  percent,  for  five  years,  41  per  cent,  for 
the  next  five  years,  and  5  per  cent,  afterwards,  with  J  per  cent  sinking  fund 
during  the  first  five  years,  and  1  per  cent,  afterwards.  This  arrangement  was 
accepted  by  the  bondholders  subject  to  the  condition  that  their  rights  should 
revive  in  case  any  one  coupon  ^ould  remain  unpaid  more  than  twdhre  months. 
This  condition  was  rejected  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government,  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off. 

The  internal  debt  amounts  to  about  5,000,000  sucr^s.  Its  service  is  in- 
differently attended  to. 
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Defence. 

The  Ecuadorian  army  numbers  8,341  officers  and  men.  This  force  is  com- 
posed of  1  brigade  of  fortress  and  1  of  field  artillery,  4  battalions  of  infantry, 
2  columns  of  light  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  navy  consists  of  a  cruiser,  which  cannot  be  classified,  two  small  gun- 
boats for  river  service,  and  a  transport,  which  vessels  are  manned  by  about 
120  men.     The  national  guard  is  said  to  consist  of  30,000  men. 

Commerce. 

The  exports  from  Ecuador  were  valued  at  4,915,120  sucr^  in  1885  ; 
6,565,000  sucr^s  in  1886  ;  10,119,488  sucr^  in  1887  ;  9,100,000  sucr^  in  1888  ; 
7,910,205  sucres  in  1889  ;  9,761,634  sucr^  in  1890.  The  chief  exports  (1890) 
were  cocoa,  7,404,140  suor^  ;  coffee,  654,320  sucr^ ;  straw  hats,  837,250 
sucres  ;  hides,  226,874  sucr^i;  India  rubber,  168,730  sucres  ;  ivory  nuts, 
130,800  8ucr&;  sugar,  87,356  sucr^  ;  specie,  gold,  Ac,  1,042,573  sucres. 
The  imports  into  E&iador  in  1889  were  valued  at  9,681,450  sucres  ;  in  1890, 
10,016,852  sucr^. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Ecuador  in  1889  and 
1890,  with  the  leading  countries  with  which  it  does  business  : — 


Countries 


Imports  into  Ecuador 
1890 


1880 


ChiU    . 

Colombia     . 
<  France 
I  Germany 
I  Great  Britain 
;  Peru    . 
;  Spain  . 
I  United  States 


Sncr^ 

945,277 

423,679 

1,989,426 

1,331,248 

2,350,600 

740,331 

273,270 

1,377,592 


Sucr^ 

365,101 

107,370 

2,464,064 

1,318,932 

2,671,666 

930,545 

221,944 

1,607,461 


Exports  ftom  Ecuador 

1889 

1890 

Sucr^ 

Sucrte 

349,096 

459,130 

351,063 

334,255 

1,944,534 

2,280,218 

1,222,069 

1,403,891 

1,275,145 

1,729,914 

173,074 

574,251 

1,671,829 

1,842,350 

731,097 

930,560 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Ecuador  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  im- 
ports of  British  produce  into  Ecuador,  was  as  follows  in  the  five  years  1886  to 
1890,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


1 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  . 
1   Imports  of   British    pro- 
1       duce 

225,754 
254,962 

219,062 
378,633 

132,360 
365,622 

72,430 
266,176 

72,843 
290,743 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Ecuador  to  Great  Britain  consist  of  cocoa, 
of  the  value  of  98,561Z.  in  1885,  193,975^.  in  1886,  155,209Z.  in  1887, 
93,715/.  in  1888,  28,621/.  in  1889,  44,544/.  in  1890  ;  Peruvian  bark  has  declined 
from  100,346/.  in  1882  to  7,434/.  in  1890.  Of  the  imports  of  British  produce 
into  Ecuador,  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  155,527/.,  and  iron,  wrought  and 
unwrought,  86,531/.,  formed  the  principal  articles  in  1890. 
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Shipping  aad  HavigatioiL 

The  following  is  the  movement  of  national  and  foreign  shipping  at  the  port 
of  Guayaquil  in  1890,  which  may  be  considered  to  include  about  9ie  whole  of 
the  national  vessels  engaged  in  trade,  except  river  craft  and  very  small  coast- 
ing vessels,  which  are  not  entered  in  the  register  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port : — 


- 

Entered 

Cleared 

Sailing 

Steamers 

Total 

Sailing 

Steamers 

Xo^.       1 

British 
Natloniil   . 
Foreign     . 

Total  . 

No. 

108 
33 

Tons 

6,070 
11,912 

No. 
HI 

87 

Tons 
126,600 

112,612 

No. 
Ill 
108 
120 

339 

Tons 
126,600 
6,070 
124,524 

No. 

1 
86 
32 

Tons 

679 

4,517 

11,944 

No. 
Ill 

87 

Tons 
126,600 

112,612 

No. 
112 
86 
119 

Tons 
127,S30 
4.617 
134,666 

141 

16,982 

198 

289,212 

266,194 

119  1 17,140 

1 

198 

239,872 

817 

256,412 

Internal  CommnnioationB. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only.  The  one  highway 
is  from  Quito  towards  Guayaquil,  for  a  distance  of  115  miles,  but  the  work 
of  thus  connecting  the  capital  and  the  port  has  long  been  discontinued. 
There  is  river  communication  throughout  the  prindpaf  agricultural  districts 
on  the  low  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Cordillera  by  tne  rivers  Guayas,  Daule, 
and  Yinces  (navigable  for  200  miles  by  river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season),  and 
other  small  affluents  thereof.  Navigation  of  these  inland  waters  is  carried  on 
by  about  17  American  and  Ecuadonan-built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  and  other  small  craft. 

Only  one  railway  is  in  course  of  construction,  going  from  Duran  (opposite 
Guayaquil)  to  Chimbo,  67  miles.  The  company  held  a  privilege  from  the  State 
and  had  the  salt  monopoly,  which  yields  about  100,000  sucr^  net  yearly. 
This  privilege  has  expired,  the  State  has  resumed  possession  of  the  salt  mines, 
litigation  is  proceeding  between  the  Gk>vemment  and  the  contractors,  and  work 
is  suspended.  Last  year  a  French  syndicate  obtained  a  concession  to  continue 
the  line  from  Chimbo  eventually  to  Quito  ;  but  as  yet  the  necessary  funds 
have  not  been  raised. 

The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  1,074  miles,  Quito  being  connected 
with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  by  cable 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  telephonic  system  with  400  subscribeis  is 
established  at  Guayaquil. 

Honey  and  Credit 

By  a  coinage  law  of  March  1884  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the 
sucr<i=a  five-franc  piece,  although  the  average  rate  on  exchanf^  is  only  85<2. 
per  snicri  (SSJd.  in  1889-90).  There  is  no  gold  in  circulation  m  the  country  ; 
such  as  is  introduced  or  brought  down  from  the  interior  is  bought  up  only  for 
exchange  purposes. 

Silver  is  generally  in  circulation,  but  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  the 
amount.    The  two  Guayaquil  banks  had  deposited  in  their  vaults  on  December 
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31,  1890,  the  sum  of  1,406,370  sucres,  or  200,000/.,  and  the  amount  in  actual 
circulation  throughout  the  whole  countiymay  be  estimated  at  about  1,500,000 
sncr^  or  220,000/. 

No  gold,  silver,  or  copper  money  is  minted  in  the  country.  The  minting 
of  Eciudorian  coin  has  been  done  in  England  (Birmingham),  Chili,  and  Peru  ; 
the  amount  coined  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1889  being  about  1,885,000 
sucres  (262,000/.)  silver,  and  40,000  sucres  (6,000/.)  nickel  (nominal  value). 
The  amount  coined  in  1890  was  77,000/.  silver,  and  7,000/.  nickel. 

There  are  three  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.,  the 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  capital  2,000,000  sucres  (285,000/.) ;  Banco  Intemacional, 
capital  800,000  sucr^  (114,000/.) ;  Banco  de  la  Union,  capital  240,000  sucr^ 
(40,000/.).  Its  notes  only  circulate  in  Quito.  During  1886,  6,  7,  8  and  9 
the  issue  was  exactly  246,658  sucres  (49,331/.  6«.)  in  each  year.  They  are  in 
no  way  related  to  the  State,  except  that  they  have  to  present  a  monthly  state 
of  balances  of  silver  in  deposit  and  notes  in  circulation.  The  banks  constantly 
make  loans  for  general  or  specific  objects  to  the  Government,  and  the  debt  due 
on  this  account  to  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  on  December  31,  1890,  was  1,115,569 
auais  (160, 000/.  >  and  to  the  Banco  Intemacional  409,872  sucr^  (60,000/.). 
The  cash  deposited  in  the  two  banks  on  June  30,  1891,  was : — 

Banco  del  Ecuador,  1,521,167  sucres. 

Banco  Intemacional,  424,729  sucr^. 

The  authorised  issue  of  notes  depends  on  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank,  and  the  banks  are  bound  by  law  to  hold  one-third  of  the  value 
of  their  circulation  in  coin,  silver  or  gold. 

There  are  no  private  banks. 

There  are  two  newly-started  savings  banks  in  Guayaquil,  not  related  in 
any  way  to  the  Government. 

The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Yemrs 

Bank  of  Ecuador 

Banco  Intemacional 

Sucres              £ 

8ucr6«              £ 

1885 

1,807,517  =  260,000 

176,593=  25,000 

1886 

2,128,264  =  304,000 

465,599=  66,600 

1887 

2,141,716  =  320,000 

752,757  =  108,000 

1888 

2,084,504  =  297,900 

859,176  =  122,700 

1889 

1,686,366  =  241,000 

853,264  =  121,900 

1890 

2,132,560  =  328,090 

860,148  =  132,330 

Weights  and  Measures. 

By  a  law  of  December  6,  1866,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  made  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic  ;  but  is  not  adopted  by 
commerce. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Ecuador  in  Geeat  Britain. 
Consul-Oefural. — Pedro  A.  Merino,  accredited  July  9,  1885. 

There  are  also  Consuls  at  London, ^-Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Ecttador. 
Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral. — William  H.  D.  Haggard. 
Consul  at  Ghtayaquil, — Geo.  Chambers. 
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Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Baferenoe  concerning  Ecuador. 

1.   Official  Publications. 

Report  by  Consul  Chambers  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Qoayaquil  in  1890,  in  Na  883 
of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reporta.'    London,  1891. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  Ecuador,  No.  611,  and  Report  on  tho  Trade  and  General  Con- 
dition of  Eucador,  No.  951  of '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.' 

Tiadc  of  Ecuador  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countrira  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1890.'  Imp.  4.  Lon- 
don, 1891. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 

Bate$  (H.  W.X  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Campoi^  Galeria  de  Ecuatorianos  c^lebres.    Guayaquil,  1881. 

Cevallo»,  Compendio  del  rest^mcn  de  la  liistoria  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  1S86. 

CevaUof,  Resumen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  1886.    5  v. 

Ecuador  in  1881.  Report  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Church  to  the  United  States  Government.  Re- 
printed in  South  AvuHoan  Journal.    London,  1883. 

Flemming  (B.),  Wanderungen  in  Ecuador.    8.    Leipzig,  1672. 

Gertt&cker  (Friedrich),  Achtzehn  Monate  in  SUd-Amerika.    8  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1868. 

GoiudUM  Hdurez,  Historia  ecclesi^stica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Has$aurek  (F.),  Four  Years  amouK  Spanish  Americans.    Srd  edition.    Cincinnati,  1881. 
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FRANCE. 

Constitation  and  Ooyemment 

I.  Centbal. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  September  4,  1870, 
France  has  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  con- 
firmed on  February  25,  and  June  16,  1875,  by  an  organic  law 
(Constitution  WaUon),  which  has  been  partially  modified  in  June 
1879,  August  1884,  Jime  1885,  and  July  1889.  It  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  executive  in  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  and  the 
Ministry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a 
National  Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted 
by  both  Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a 
Ministry  from  the  Chamber,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military 
posts,  has  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is  responsible  only 
in  case  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous 
assent  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be 
countersigned  by  a  Minister.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
he  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
the  two  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new  President. 

President  of  the  Republic — Marie  Francois  Sadi  Camot,  born 
at  limoges,  1837  ;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the 
Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es ;  Under-Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
1887  ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  1880-82  ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
1882,  and  again  1886.  Elected  President  of  the  Republic, 
December  3,  1887. 

The  prasent  Ministry,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  March  17,  1890,  consists  of  the  following  members  ; — 

1.  President  of  the   Council  cmd  Minister  qf  War — M.  De 
Freyemet, 

2.  Minister  qf  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Ribot. 

3.  Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Bouvier, 

4.  Minister  qf  Public  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts. — M, 
Bourgeois. 

5.  Minister  qf  Justice  and  Public  Worship. — M.  Fallih'es, 
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6.  Minister  of  Marine, — Vice- Admiral  Ba^hey. 

7.  Minister  qf  PMic  Works. — M.  Ives  Guyot. 

8.  Minister  of  AgriciUture, — M.  DeveUe. 

9.  Minister  qf  Commerce, — M.  Jules  Roche,    . 
10.  Minister  qft/ie  Interior. — M.  Constans, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of 
France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  : — 


ffoiise  of  Bourbon. 
Henri  IV.  .  .  .  1589-1810 
Louis  XIII.,  *  lo  Juste  *  .  1610-1643 
Louis  XIV.,  Me  Grand*  .  1643-1715 
Louis  XV.  .  .  .  1715-1774 
Louis  XVI.  (+  1793)       .  1774-1792 

First  Republic. 
Convention     .        .        .  1792-1795 
Directoire        .        .         .  1795-1799 
Consulate        .        .        .  1799-1804 

Empire. 

Napoleon  I.  (+  1821)      .  1804-1814 

House  of  Bourbon  restored. 

I/)uis  XVIII.  .         ,   1814-1824 

Charles  X.  (  +  1836)         .  1824-1830 


Emtse  qf  Bourbon-OrUans. 
Louis  Philippe  (+  1850)     1830-1848 

Second  Bepublie. 
Provisional  Government, 

Feb.— Dec  .        .  184S 

Louis  Napoleon  .    1848-1852 

Empire  restored. 
Napoleon  III.  (died  1878)  1862-1870 

Third  Republic. 
Government  of  National 

Defence         .        .  1870-1871 

Louis  A.  Thiers,  President  1871-1878 
Marshal  MacMahon  „  1873-1879 
F.  J.  P  Jules  Gr^vy  „  1879-1887 
M   F.  Sadi  Camot     „         1887 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  who  can  prove  a 
six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or  commune,  and  not 
otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  vote.  The  only  requisite 
for  being  a  Deputy  is  to  be  a  citizen  and  25  years  of  age.  The 
manner  of  election  of  Deputies  has  been  modified  several  times 
since  1871.  The  scirtUin  de  liste,  imder  which  each  elector  votes 
for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to  elect,  was 
introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced  by  the  scrtUtn 
(Va/rrondissementy  under  which  each  department  is  diivided  into  a 
number  of  arrondissem£7it8,  each  elector  voting  for  one  Deputy 
only ;  in  1885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrtUin  de  liste^  and 
in  1889  the  uni-nominal  vote  was  reintroduced.  In  1889  it 
was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to  make,  within  the 
fortnight  which  precedes  the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his 
being  a  candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one  con- 
stituency only — all  votes  which  eventually  may  be  given  for  him 
in  other  constituencies  being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple  elections 
and  elections  of  persons  previously  condemned  by  the  law  courts 
are  thus  rendered  impossible.  The  task  of  annulling  illegal  elec- 
tions, which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chamber,  has  been  vested 
in  special  electoral  committees,  partly  nominated  a{2  hoe  by  the 
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Prefect  of  the  Department,  and  partly  composed  of  Municipal 
Ck>ancillors. 

The  Chamber  is  now  composed  of  584  Deputies  ;  each  *  arron- 
dissement '  elects  one  Deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of 
100,000,  it  is  divided  into  two  constituencies.  There  were 
10,387,330  inscribed  electors  in  1889,  and  7,953,382  voted. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine 
years  from  citizens  40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  every  three 
years.  The  election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by 
an  electoral  body  composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population ; 
and  (2)  of  the  Deputies,  Councillors-General,  and  District  Coun- 
cillors of  the  department.  Besides  the  225  Departmental 
Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according  to  the  law  of 
1 875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ; 
but  by  the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies 
arising  among  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  ordinary  nine-years  Senators.  The  Princes  of  deposed 
dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  the  Upper  House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  they  must  remain  in 
session  at  least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is 
bound  to  convoke  them  if  the  demand  is  made  by  one-half  of  the 
number  of  members  composing  each  Chamber.  The  President 
can  adjourn  the  Chambers,  but  the  adjournment  cannot  exceed 
the  term  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than  twice  in  the  same 
session.  The  Senate  has,  conjointly  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  right  of  initiating  and  framing  laws.  Nevertheless, 
financial  laws  must  be  first  presented  to  and  voted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

All  bills,  before  being  introduced  either  into  the  Senate  or 
Chamber,  are  submitted  to  special  bureaux  or  committees,  which 
report  to  the  Chambers.  Bills  may  be  introduced  either  by  the 
Ministry  or  the  President  (through  the  Ministry),  or  by  private 
members.  The  Chamber  can  be  dissolved  by  the  President  upon 
advice  of  the  Senate.  The  President  and  the  Ministers  may  be 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  high  ti*eason,  in  which  case  the 
Senate  acts  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice.  Tlie  same  function  is 
vested  in  the  Senate  for  all  other  cases  of  high  treason. 

The  Deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs,  and  the  Senators  15,000 
francs  a  year.  The  President's  dotation  is  600,000  francs,  with 
a  ftffther  allowance  of  600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 

France  has,  besides,  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of 
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ConaeU  d'Etat,  which  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has 
been  maintained  since.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  is  composed  of  Councillors,  Masters  of  Requests 
(Maltres  de  Requites),  and  Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such 
questions,  chiefly  those  connected  with  administration,  as  may 
be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Government. 


II.  Local  Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  or  87 
if  the  *  territory  of  Belfort  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin)  be 
considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1889  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  are  also  treated,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper.  The 
department  has  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  placed  under  a 
Prefect,  nominated  by  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined  fonctions. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  F^fectorial  Council,  whose  advice  he  may  take  without 
being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative  of  the  Executiye, 
and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  taws,  issues  police  regulations, 
nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  under  his  control  all  officials  of  the 
State.     In  most  arrondissements  there  is  a  Sub-prefect. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  communty  the  size  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  mucn.  There  are  36,131  communes,  and  new  ones  cannot 
be  created  otherwise  than  by  law.  Most  of  them  (81,488)  have  less  than 
1,500  inhabitants,  and  17,181  have  even  less  than  600  ;  while  99  communes 
only  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  local  affairs  of  the  commune 
are  under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  scrutin  de  liste  ;  but  each  act  of  the  Council 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  while  many  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  General,  or  even  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  before  becoming 
lawful.  Even  the  Commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  is  settled  by  persons 
chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among  the  lists  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the 
Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  simplv  considered  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  Prefect  and  the  commune.  The  Mayor  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect 

In  Paris  the  Munici{)al  C<>uncil  is  composed  of  80  members  ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons  has 
an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,871  in  France),  which  is  composed  of  an 
average  of  12  communes,  although  the  larger  communes  are,  on  the  contraiy, 
divided  into  several  cantoua     It  is  a  seat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  distri(*t,  or  arroiidisscment  (362  in  France),  has  an  elected  conseil 
(VarrondisscineTd,  whose  chief  function  is  to  allot  among  the  communes  their 
respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes  assigned  to  each  arrxmdisMement  by 
the  Council  General.  That  body  stancfi  under  the  control  of  the  Sub- 
prefect.  A  varying  numl)er  of  arronduscmeTxts  form  a  department,  which 
has  its  cmiseil  gt-n^rah  i-encwed  by  universal  suffrage  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  ever}'  three  years.  These  con^^tcils  may  deliberate  upon  all  eoonomical 
affairs  of  the  deiwrtmcnt,  but  their  financial  resources  are  mostly  insignifi- 
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cant,  and  besides  the  repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  arrondisae- 
mmliy  their  activity  is  confined  to  the  roads,  normal  schools,  and  a  few 
tmdertakin^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  controlled  by  the 
Prefect,  and  may  be  annulled  by  me  President  of  the  Republic. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.   Progress  and  Present  Condition, 

The  area  of  France  h^s  changed  but  little  since  the  treaties 
of  1815.  In  1860,  after  the  Ita&an  War,  it  was  increased  by 
the  annexation  of  Savoie  and  Nice  from  Italy;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  France  lost  the  entire  department  of  the 
fias-Rhin,  two  CMrrondissements,  with  a  fraction  of  a  third,  of  the 
Haut-Bhin,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Mo- 
selle, making  altogether  an  area  of  5,590  square  miles  and 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  emigrated  into  France  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  in  English  square  miles, 
and  the  legal  population  (including  those  present  and  absent)  of 
the  87  depajrtments  of  France  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
May  31,  1886,  and  April  12,  1891  :— 


1       Area: 

Population 

Population  per 

DepartmentH 

1  ^^.r 

2,239 

ofiiiatvt  niilo 

May  31,  1886 
364,408 

April  12,  1891 

tHJUnrO  lllllc, 

1891 

Aln         .           .          . 

356,907 

159  0 

Aisne     . 

2,839 

566,925 

546,493 

1921 

Allicr    . 

2,822 

424,582 

424,382 

150-4 

Alpee  (Basaea-y 

2,685 

129,494 

124,285 

46-2 

Alpes  (Hautes-)      . 

2,158 

122,924 

116,622 

53-3 

Alpes-Maritimes     . 

1,482 

238,067 

268,571 

174-2 

Aidiche 

2,136 

876,472 

371,269 

173-6 

Ardennes 

2,020 

382,769 

324,923 

160-8 
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Departanentii 

Area: 
Engl.  sq. 

Population 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

miles 

May  SI,  1886 

April  12, 1891 

1891 

C6tes-du-Nord 

2,659 

628,256 

618,652 

232-4 

Creuse  . 

2,160 

284,942 

284,660 

182-8 

Dordogne 

3,546 

492,205 

478,471 

134-9 

Doubs    . 

2,018 

310,968 

303,081 

160-2 

Dr6me  . 

2,518 

314,615 

306,419 

121-7 

Eure 

2,300 

358,829 

349,471 

162-0 

Eure-et-Loir  . 

2,268 

283,719 

284,683 

126-2       1 

Finistfere 

2,595 

707,820 

727,012 

280-0 

Gard      . 

2,253 

417,099 

419,888 

186-1 

Garonne  (Haute-)  . 

2,429 

481,169 

472,388 

194-4 

Gers 

2,426 

274,891 

261,084 

1077 

Gironde 

3,761 

775,845 

793,628 

211-0 

H^rault 

2,398 

439,044 

461,651 

193  0 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2,597 

621,384 

626,876 

241*3 

Indre 

2,624 

296,147 

292,868 

111-6 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,361 

340,921 

337,298 

148-6 

Isfere      . 

3,201 

581.680 

672,146 

178-6 

Jura       .         .         . 

1,928 

281,292 

273,028 

141-8 

Landes  . 

3,599 

302,266 

297,842 

82-7 

Loir-et-Cher  . 

2,462 

279,214 

280,368 

114-2 

Loire     . 

1,838 

603,384 

616,227 

386-2 

Loire  (Haute-) 

1,916 

820,063 

316,786 

164-8 

Loire-InfMeure      . 

2,654 

643,884 

646,263 

243  0 

Loiret    . 

2,614 

374,876 

377,718 

144-5 

Lot        .         .         . 

2,012 

271,514 

268,885 

126-1 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,067 

307,437 

296,360 

142-8 

Lozfere   . 

1,996 

141,264 

136,527 

62-0 

Maine-et-Loire 

2,749 

627,680 

518,689 

188-8 

Manche  . 

2,289 

520,865 

513,815 

224-5 

Maine    . 

3,159 

429,494 

434,692 

137-6 

Mame  (Haute-)      . 

2,402 

247,781 

248,683 

101-3 

Mayenne 

1,996 

340,063 

382,887 

166-5 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,025 

431,693 

444,160 

219-2 

Meuse    . 

2,405 

291,971 

292,253 

121-4 

Morbihan 

2,625 

535,256 

644,470 

210-8 

Nifevre  . 

2,632 

347,645 

343,681 

130-6 

Nord     . 

2,198 

1,670,184 

1,736,841 

791-0 

Oise 

2,261 

403,146 

401,836 

177-6 

Orne      . 

2,354 

367,248 

354,887 

150-6 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,551 

853,526 

874,864 

342-6 

Puy-du-D6me 

3,070 

570,964 

564,266 

188-5 

Pyr^n^s  (Basses-)  . 

2,943 

432,999 

426,027 

144-2 

I^n^es  (Hautes-) 

1,749 

234,825 

226,861 

122-5 

Pyr^n^es-Orientales 
Rhdne    . 

1,592 

211,187 

210,125 

131-7 

1,077 

772,912 

806,737 

748-6 

Sadne  (Haute-) 

2,062 

290,954 

280,856 

136-1 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

8,302 

625,886 

619,628 

187-6 

Sarthe    . 

2,396 

436,111 

429,737 

179-3 

Savoie    . 

2,224 

267,428 

263,297 

118-8 

T 
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Area; 
English  sq. 

Population 

1 
Population  per 

1           Departments 

sq.  mile, 

miles 

May  81, 1886 

April  12, 1891 

1891 

1  Savoie  (Haute-)      . 

1,667 

275,018 

268,267 

1610 

Seine     . 

183-6 

2,961,089 

3,141,595 

17,108-9        1 

1  Seine-Inf^eure     . 

2,330 

833,386 

839,876 

360-5 

Seine-et-Mame 

2,215 

355,136 

356,709 

161-0 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,164 

618,089 

628,590 

290-6 

Sevres  (Deux) 

1       2,317 

353,766 

354,282 

152*9 

Somme 

i       2,379 

548,982 

546,495 

229-8 

Tarn 

2,217 

358,757 

346,739 

156-5 

Tam-et-Garonne    . 

1,436 

214,046 

206,596 

143-7 

Var       .        .        . 

2,349 

283,689 

288,336 

123-0 

Vaucluse 

1,870 

241,787 

235,411 

171-8 

Vend^ 

2,688 

434,808 

442,355 

171-0 

Vienne 

2,691 

342,785 

344,355 

127-9 

'  Vienne  (Haute.)     . 

2,130 

363,182 

372,878 

176-0 

Vosges  . 

2,266 

413,707 

410,196 

181-0 

Yonne  . 

2,868 

355,364 
38,218,903 

344,688 
38,343,192 

120-2 

Total        . 

204,092 

187-8 

The  population  actually  present  at  the  date  of  the  Census  in  1886  was 
37,886,566,  and  in  1891,  38,095,156. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  1886  and  1891  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
population  in  65  departments,  and  an  increase  in  32.  In  1891  there  were 
362  arrondissements,  2,881  cantons,  and  36,144  communes. 

Notwithstanding  a  moderate  death-rate,  the  population  of  France  increases 
more  slowly  than  in  most  States  of  Western  Europe,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
births,  as  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  ^yes  the  average  annual 
numbers  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  for  decennial  periods : — 


is 

a  o 


Sj^ 

d^ 

•s^ 

li 

*~  1 

if 

1^ 

^ 

II 

284 

942 

773 

247 

974 

790 

266 

967 

828 

279 

962 

817 

287 

958 

866 

801 

982 

888 

295 

985 

871 

284 

935 

841 

Per  1,000  InhabitanU 


II 


1811-20 
1821-30 
1831-40 
1841-50 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-85 


29-7 
81-8 
83-6 
85-8 
36-5 
38-2 
36-7 
37-8 


7-9 
7-8 
7-9 
7-9 
7-9 
7-9 
8-0 
7-5 


31-7 

26-0 

30-6 

24-8 

28-8 

24-6 

27-3 

23-2 

26-6 

28-7 

24-4 

23-2 

25-4 

28-7 

24-9 

22-3 

5-7 
5-8 
4-2 
41 
2-9 
1-2 
1-7 
1-6 


74 
76 
72 
78 


42 
45 
46 

47 


4-0 
3-7 
3-3 
3-2 
3  0 
3-0 
2-9 
3-0 


1  Not  including  still.birtbs. 
The  changes  of  area  and  population  since  1801  (date  of  the  first  census 
taken)  are  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
columns  give  [in  brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  population,  its 
density,  and  its  average  annual  increase  on  the  present  territory  of  France^ 
and  are  thus  comparable  with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  ^  t 
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Dates 

Area :  sq.  miles 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per  sq.  mile 

Annual  Increase  1 
perlO,000  Inhabits.' 

1801 

204,765 

27,349,003 

134 



[26,980,756] 

[132] 

— 

1821 

— 

30,461,875 

149 

57 

[29,871,176] 

[146] 

[66] 

1841 

— 

34,280,178 

167 

62 

[88,406,864] 

[164] 

[581 

1861 

209,625 

87,446,318 

178 

87 

[35,844,902] 

[176] 

[861 

1866 

— 

38,192,064 

182 

40 

[36,495,489] 

[179] 

-'9II 

1872 

204,092 

36,102,921 

177 

[-17]' 

1876 

— 

86,905,788 

181 

54 

1881 

— 

37,672,048 

184 

41 

1886 

— 

88,218,903 

187 

29 

1891 

— 

88,343,192 

187-8 

6-5 

1  Decrease. 


The  foreigners  residing  in  France  make  no  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  population.     The  items  for  1886  appeared  as  follows  : — 


Bel^ns 

Italians 

Germans 

Spaniards 

Swiss 

Dutch 

English      . 


482,261 
264,568 
100,114 
79,550 
78,584 
37,149 
36,134 


Austro-Hungarian 
Russians  . 
Miscellaneous 


12,090 
11,980 
78,230 


Total  (1886)  .  .  1,126,581 
„  (1851)  .  .  379,289 
„  (1891)  .  .  1,101,728 
OccupeUions  of  FopuUUion. — ^According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of 
1886,  it  appears  that  of  the  total  population  the  number  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture amounted  to  17,698,402  ;  in  industry,  9,289,206  ;  transport,  1,020,721  ; 
trade,  4,247,764  ;  public  forces,  613,362 ;  public  administration,  711,027  ; 
liberal  professions,  1,094,283  ;  independent  persons,  2,295,966 ;  without 
profession,  237,899  ;  not  classed,  490,874  ;  of  unknown  professions,  281,805, 

TI.    MOYEMEKT   OP    THE    POPULATION. 

BirtJiSj  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

lUegiUmate 
Children 

70,415 
74,552 
78,854 
74,919 
73,571 
71,086 

,    Surplus  of 
Deaths      <       MrUis         StiU-bora 
over  Deaths 

'                                          ( 

1870 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

223,705 
283,193 
277,060 
276,848 
272,934 
0269,332 

943,515 
912,782 
899,333 
882,639 
880,579 
838,059 

1,046,909 
860,222 
842,797 
837,867 
794,933 
876,505 

-108,394 
62,560 
56,536 
44,772 
86,520 
-38,446 

-       1 
48,581 
42,930     ; 
42,070     , 
42,449     ' 
40,635 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  very  unequal  over  France,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  deaths  are  in  excess  of  the  births  in  from  32  to  60  depart- 
ments out  of  87. 
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In  1890  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  was  1*0  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
In  France,  as  a  whole,  there  were  95*6  births  for  every  hundred  deaths,  the 
proportion  of  births  for  every  100  deaths  varying  from  182  in  Pas-de-Calais 
and  125  in  Nord  to  65  in  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  62  in  Gers.  The  births  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths  in  only  17  out  of  the  87  departments  of  France.  In 
Ck>rsica  there  were  114  births  for  every  100  deaths.  The  birth-rate  for  all  France 
was  21*8  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  death-rate  22*7  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Illegitimate  births  formed  8  '5  per  cent  of  all  births,  as  against  7  *5  per  cent 
in  1881  ;  it  reached  as  much  as  24  per  cent  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
(Ptms),  from  14  per  cent  in  the  North,  and  in  Brittany  it  was  from  2  to  4  per 
cent  of  all  births.  The  average  with  foreigners  in  France  was  13  '5  per  100  birtns. 

The  number  of  divorces  is  rapidly  increasing ;  it  was  3,636  in  1887,  4,708 
in  1888,  4,786  in  1889,  and  5,457  (7  per  10,000  households)  in  1890,  the 
aggregate  number  of  27,471  divorces  having  been  registered  since  the  new  law 
was  voted  in  1884. 

Emigration. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  French  ports  to  countries  beyond 
Europe  during  the  three  years  1886-88  was  209,726,  of  whom,  however,  only 
41,823  were  French.  In  1885  the  number  of  emigrants  was  6,063,  in  1886 
7,314,  in  1887  11,170,  and  in  1888  23,389.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  go 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  At  the  census  of  1881  it  was 
found  that  of  the  total  population  22,702,356  were  bom  within  their  communes. 

As  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  a  steady  movement  from  the 
country  towards  the  cities.  In  1846  the  rural  population  constituted  75*58 
percent  of  the  total,  and  the  urban  24*42  per  cent  ;  while  in  1886  the 
former  was  64*05,  and  the  latter  35*95.  In  1881,  of  the  total  increase  of 
766,260,  more  than  two-thinla,  or  561,869,  belonged  to  the  47  towns  of  more 
than  30,000  inhabitants. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  following,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  are  the  towns  with  a  com- 
munal population  over  30,000  : — 


Paris 

Lyon    . 

AJarseille 

Bordeaux 

Lille     . 

Toulouse 

St  Etienne 

Nantes 

Le  Havre 

Roubaix 

Rouen 

Reims 

Nice     . 

Nancy 

Amiens 

Toulon 

Brest    . 

Limoges 

Angers 

Nimes 


2,447,957 

416,029 

403,749 

252,415 

201,211 

149,791 

133,443 

122,750 

116,369 

114,917 

112,352 

104,186 

88,273 

87,110 

83,654 

77,747 

75,854 

72,697 

72,669 

71,623 


Montpellier 
Rennes 
Tourcoing    . 
Dijon 
Orleans 
Grenoble 
Tours  . 
Le  Mans 
Calais  . 
Besancon 
Versailles 
St  Denis 
Troyes 


69,258 
69,232 
65,477 
65,428 
63,705 
60,439 
60,335 
57,412 
56,867 
56,055 
51,679 
50,992 
50,330 


Clermont-Ferrand 

50,119 
St  Quintin  .  47,551 
Beziers  .      45,475 

Bourges  .  45,342 
Boulogne  .  45,205 
Caen     .         .      45,201 


Avignon 

Lorient 

Levallois-Perret 

Dimquerque   . 

Cherbourg 

Poitiers 

AngoulSme     . 

Cette    . 

Perpignan 

Rochefort 

Boulogne-sur- 

Seine 
Pau      . 
P^rigueux 
Roanne 
St  Nazaire    . 
Clichy 
Laval 


43,453 
42,116 
39,857 
39,498 
38,554 
37,497 
36,690 
36,541 
33,878 
33,334 

32,569 
32,111 
31,439 
31,380 
30,935 
30,608 
30,374 


The  aggregate  population  of  these  56  towns  is  6,862,822,  and  the  increase 
during  1886-91,  340,896.  Of  the  36,144  ronimuiies  in  France,  only  232  have 
a  population  over  10,000. 
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Seligion. 

The  population  of  France,  at  the  census  of  December  1881, 
consisted  of  29,201,703  Roman  Catholics,  being  78*50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population ;  692,800  Protestants,  or  1*8  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  as  compared  with  584,757  in  1872 ;  of  53,436 
Jews,  and  7,684,906  persons  *  who  declined  to  make  any  declara- 
tion of  religious  belief.'  This  was  the  first  census  at  which  '  non- 
prof  essants  '  were  registered  as  such.  On  former  occasions  it  had 
been  customary  to  class  all  who  had  refused  to  state  what  their 
religion  was,  or  who  had  denied  having  any  religion,  as  Roman 
Catholic.  The  number  of  persons  set  down  as  belonging  to 
*  various  creeds '  was  33,042. 

All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  which  numbers 
100,000  adherents  is  entitled  to  a  grant ;  but  at  present  only  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mussidmans  (Algeria, 
&c.)  have  State  allowances.  In  the  Budget  for  1892  these  grants 
were  as  follows  : —  Pnmcs 

Administration,  &c  .        .         .        .  .        259,500 

Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  places  of  worship       .    41,835,817 

Protestant  worship,  &c. 1,651,600 

Jewish  worship,  &c 180,900 

Protestant  ana  Jewish  places  of  worship  .        .        .  40,000 

Mussulman  worship 216,840 

Various 18,000 

Total 45.057,157 

There  are  17  archbishops  and  67  bishops ;  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  January  1,  1890,  the  secular  clergy  numbered 
in  all  50,420,  besides  4,376  teachers  and  9,526  pupils  in  the 
ecclesiastical  seminaries.  The  value  of  the  total  gifts  and  legacies 
made  to  the  Church  during  the  present  century  up  to  1882  is 
23,976,733  francs.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed  by  a  General 
Consistory ;  while  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  or 
Calvinists,  are  under  a  Council  of  Administration,  the  seat  of 
which  is  at  Paris.  In  1890  there  were  700  Protestant  pastors, 
and  57  Jewish  rabbis  and  assistants.  In  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Faculty  there  were  915  students  in  1891. 

Instmotion. 
Public  education  in  France  is  entirely  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government.  The  highest  schools,  or  universities,  go  by 
the  name  of  *  facult^s  de  T^tat.'  There  are  15  '  facult^s  des  lettres,' 
at  Paris,  Aix,  Besan9on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Lille, 
Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and 
Toulouse.     At   all  of  these,  except  Aix,  are  also  '  faculty  des 
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sciences/  besides  one  at  Marseilles.  There  are  also  2  *  faculty ' 
of  Protestant  theology,  16  *  facultes  de  droit/  and  6  *  facult6s  de 
medicine.'  In  1890  there  were  4,570  students  of  law;  6,590 
students  of  medicine ;  2,214  students  of  pharmacy.  To  the 
support  of  the  facultes  the  sum  of  11,600,370  francs  was  set 
down  in  the  budget  of  1891.  The  Roman  Catholic  theological 
*  faculty  '  were  suppressed  in  1885,  but  the  Catholic  universities 
exist  still  on  certain  conditions.     (See  under  Religion.) 

Among  the  295,707  young  men  examined  on  the  conscription 
list  of  1890,  9 '5  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  law  of  June  16,  1881,  rendered  primary  instruction 
obligatory ;  that  of  March  28,  1882,  rendered  it  gratuitous ;  that 
of  October  30,  1886,  reorganised  education,  and  ordained  that 
within  a  certain  period  all  public  schools  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  laymen.  In  1890  there  were  only  59  communes  which 
had  no  primary  school,  public  or  private.  The  public  funds, 
communal,  departmental,  and  State,  devoted  to  primary  instruc- 
tion in  France  amounted  in  1857  to  16,523,969  francs,  in  1878 
to  59,216,449  francs,  and  in  1889  to  155,000,000  francs  (in- 
cluding Algeria).  In  1890  the  total  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  13  years  was  found  to  be  4,729,511.  In  1890, 
4,579,461  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  primary  and 
infant  schools,  besides  70,900  in  Algeria.  About  78,000  are 
taught  in  higher  schools,  and  nearly  10,000  at  home,  while  many 
children  between  11  and  13  years  of  age  discontinue  attendance 
at  school,  having  received  certificates  of  primary  instruction. 
The  number  of  untaught  children  is  thus  very  small.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  various  classes  of 
schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  France  for  the  school  year 
1888-9:— 


I 


Public  Private 

Schools  Schools 


Total       I       Pupils 


i  Elementary : — 


T 


I 


Infant  schools       .         .  2,530     j       2,626  5,516     |         68,208 

Primary  schools    .         .   I     66,494     j     14,380  80,874     '    5,521,220 


Total  elementary         .   '  69,024  |     17,006  ,      86,030  '    5,589,428 

'  Secondary  public : —            I  ,  ! 

Lyc^.        ...  I  106  I        —                 —  ;        60,992 

'       Communal  colleges       .  j  288  i        —                —  '|       32,873 

I       For  girls       .        .        .  i  50            —  '         —  7,043 


-.1  - 


Total  secondary  .        •  |  ^^^  —        j,        —        j;       90,908 
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The  total  number  of  elementary  pupils  includes  39,350 
receiving  higher  primary  instruction. 

There  was,  it  will  be  seen,  one  elementary  school  for  every 
445  inhabitants,  and  one  pupil  in  every  6  of  the  population.  The 
number  of  public  schools  directed  by  clericals  was,  in  1890  re- 
duced to  595  for  boys,  6,501  for  girls,  and  615  mixed.  In  private 
education  the  number  of  lay  schools  was  788  for  boys,  2,311  for 
girls,  512  mixed ;  and  of  clerical  schools  1,999  for  boys,  8,521 
for  girls,  249  mixed.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  lay 
primary  schools  was  94,326,  in  clerical  schools  46,932,  in  1890. 
In  the  budget  of  1889-1  the  sum  of  108,300,840  francs  was 
set  down  for  primary  education,  and  16,826,750  francs  for 
secondary  education.  There  were  in  1890  86  normal  schools  for 
males,  and  84  for  females.  In  6,485  comjuunes  education  is 
provided  for  adult  males,  and  in  994  for  adult  females,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  1888-9  being  152,162  males  and  25,080 
females.  There  are  besides  numerous  technical,  industrial,  and 
other  special  schools. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  France  are  those  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace  and  the  Police  Court,  where  all  petty  offences 
are  disposed  of.  The  Police  Correctional  Courts  pronounce  upon 
all  graver  cases  of  misdemeanour  (dSlits),  including  cases  involv- 
ing several  years'  imprisonment.  They  have  no  jury,  and  con- 
sist of  3  judges.  In  all  general  cases,  the  preliminary  inquiry 
is  made  in  secresy  by  an  examining  magistrate  (juge  d'instruUion), 
who  may  dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial.  The  Court  of 
Assizes  is  assisted  by  12  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority. 
The  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of  Appeal,  composed  each  of 
one  President  and  4  Councillors  for  all  criminal  cases  which  have 
been  tried  without  a  jury,  and  by  one  Court  of  Cassation  which 
sits  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of  a  First  President,  3  Presidents 
of  Sections,  and  45  Councillors,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by 
jury. 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  can  be  dismissed  by  him. 

The  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanours  and  crimes  in  1888 
appeared  as  follows  : — Gendarmes,  20,919  ;  commissaires  de  police,  1,087  ; 
agents  de  police,  14,111 ;  gardes  champdtres,  31,622  ;  private  sworn  'gardes,' 
38,751 ;  forest  gardes,  7,649  ;  fishing  police,  5,085  ;  customs  officials,  21,648  ; 
total,  140,772. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  conyicted  before  the 
various  courts  in  the  years  given  : —  r^  T 
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Tear 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Assize  Courts 


3,082 
3,028 
3,128 
3,179 
3,034 


I  Correctional  Tribunals 

195,725 
I  211,797 
1  210,805 
I  216,461 
I     215,993 


Police  Courts 


470,904 
450,773 
451,369 
443,763 
429,988 


The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  lirst,  of  Houses  of  Arrest  (3,094 
ehambres  de  s&reU  and  35  dipdts  dc  sHreU),  Next  come  380  Departmental 
Prisons,  also  styled  viaisons  d*arrit,  de  justice  and  de  correction^  where  both 
persons  awaiting  trial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment are  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from,  or  going  to 
be  transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  11  for  boys  and  3  for 
girls,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  21  for  boys  and  9  for  girls  rented  to  private 
Iiersons  and  institutions.  The  Central  Prisons  {maisons  deforce  et  de  correc- 
tion)t  where  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment 
are  kept,  provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  for  the  work  of 
prisoners,  are  16  for  men  and  5  for  women.  To  the  same  category  belong  the 
agricultural  penitentiaries  recently  introduced  in  Corsica. 

All  persons  condenmed  to  hard  labour  and  manv  condemned  to  *  reclusion  ' 
are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  rieidivistes) ;  the  d4j>6t  de 
/orpflU^  of  St  Martin-de-iU  is  a  d^pdt  for  transferred  hard-labour  convicts. 
The  prison  population  in  France  on  January  1,  1888  Qast  fipires  published), 
was  44,248,  of  whom  6,461  were  females ;  24,967  were  in  Departmental 
Prisons  ;  13,182  in  Central  Prisons  ,-  6,099  (1887)  in  reformatories.  There  are 
about  18,000  in  Caledonia  and  Guiana. 

Paaperism. 

There  is  no  Government  system  of  poor  relief  in  France.  The  poor  are 
assisted  partly  through  public  'bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  and  partly  by 
private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly  under  the  care  of  the 
communes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of  which  contribute,  and 
ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The  funds  of  the  '  bureaux 
de  bienfaisance '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments,  partly  from  communal 
contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private  charity.  In  1888  there 
were  15,18d  of  such  trareaux,  with  a  total  revenue  of  88,359,101  francs,  the 
expenditure  amounting  to  85,893,331  francs.  The  number  of  poor  relieved 
was  1,647,720.  Public  assistance  is  also  rendered  to  poor  or  destitute 
children.  At  the  end  of  1888  there  were  2,068  sick  children  in  hospital, 
59,585  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  44,598  who  were  being  assisted  at  their 
homes.  The  total  expenditure  amounted  to  17,159,681  ^ancs.  There  are 
also  public  establishments  for  the  sick  and  for  aged  persons  and  imbeciles. 


Finaaoe. 
I.  State  op  Finance. 

The  revenues  of  the  State  consist  of :  (1)  four  chief  direct 
taxes,  forming  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  revenue :  {a)  the  land  tax  ; 
(6)  the  '  personnelle  mobili^re/  consisting  of  a  capitation  tax  of 
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from  1  fr.  50  c.  to  4  fr.  50  c,  levied  upon  each  person,  not  a 
pauper,  and  of  a  house  tax ;  (c)  the  door  and  window  tax ;  and 
(d)  trade-licenses.  There  are  also  the  '  additional  centimes '  (so 
many  centimes  per  franc  levied,  intended  for  local  budgets)  ;  (2) 
indirect  taxes  (about  62  per  cent,  of  the  revenue);  (3)  State 
monopolies  :  tobacco,  gunpowder,  post  and  telegraphs  (about  20 
per  cent,  of  revenue) ;  (4)  the  income  from  national  land ; 
and  (5)  various  sources,  such  as  a  few  State  manufactures.  State 
railways,  and  so  on.  The  average  taxation  per  head  amounts  to 
86  fr.,  of  which  about  69  fr.  go  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  local  budgets.  To  the  above  must  be  added,  the  extra- 
ordinary receipts — chiefly  loans — the  revenue  inscribed  *pour 
ordre,'  being  transferences  from  one  branch  of  the  Administration 
to  another. 

The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
revenue  for  1892  and  the  rectified  budget  estimates  of  the 
revenue  for  1891 : — 


Land  tax : — 

Land 

Buildings 

Personal  property 

Doors  and  windows  .  '      . 

Trade  licences 

Tax  *  de  1*'  avertissement  *  .  .  . 
Carriages,  horses,  and  other  special  taxes 
Direct  taxes,  Algeria       .... 

Total,  direct  taxes     .... 

Registration 

Stamps 

Customs  .        .        . 

Excise,  and  other  indirect  taxes 

Sugar 

Indirect  taxes,  Algeria    .... 

Total,  indirect  taxes  .... 

State  monopolies 

Domains  and  forests  .... 
Various  revenues 

Total,  ordinary  revenue     . 


1892 


Francs 


1891 


111,658,768 

71,899,800 

82,328,960 

68,781,280 

113,666,600 

622,500 

29,968,100 

8,808,700 

472,729,708 


538,224,600 
169,678,300 
415,341,700 
590,572,600 
181,000,000 
20,067,900 


1,982,618,400 


619,523,820 
44,714,780 
26,030,930 


Fnncs 

111,667,686 

71,251,080 

81,640,800 

53,285,600 

111,648,000 

628,500  , 

29,662,700  ' 

9,114,300  I 


468,888,666 

505,502,741 
163,969,011 
375,321,681  i 
617,675,148 
175,570,000 
19,363,048 


1,922,854,579 


615,059,894 
43,987,449 
26,441,697 


3,145,617,638  I  3,077,182,185 
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Exceptional  resources 
Receipts  d^ordre 

Total,  general  budget 

Sjjecial  resources    . 
Budget  ^  pour  ordre' 


Grand  total 


1892 
Frtkucs 

12,176,945 
60,609,550 


1891 

Franca 
27,174,981 
60,940,461 


3,218,404,133  ,  3,165,297,627 

^1  ._  I 

454,351,426  i  447,700,191  ! 

107,322,133  I  100,387,936  I 

3,780,077,692  i  3,713,385,754  I 


The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  1 892  and  the  rectified  estimates  of  the  expenditure 
for  1891  :— 


I 


I  Public  debt    .... 
I^resident,  Chamber,  and  Senate 
Ministries : 

Justice 

Reli^on 

Forei^  Affairs    . 

Intenor,  France  . 
,,         Algeria. 

Finance 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

War,  ordinary    . 
,,      extraordinary 

Marine 

Colonies 

Public  Instruction 

Fine  Arts    . 

Commerce  and  Industry 

Agriculture 

Public  Works,  ordinary 
,,        ,,        extraordinary 
Expenses  of  collecting  taxes 
Repayments,  &c.     . 

Total,  general  budget 

Special  resources    . 
Eixpenditure  *p<mr  ordre  * 

Grand  total 


1892 

Franca 
1,284,191,374 
13,094,440 

37,505,816 

45,057,157 

15,078,800 

69,634,702 

7,441,295 

19,967,490 

151,673,074 

585,118,197 

85,402,500 

212,903,414 

55,125,467 

178,512,914 

8,140,955 

19,599,636 

36,072,650 

86,478,000 

110,647,000 

183,154,944 

13,025,700 

3,217,825,525 

454,351,426 
107,322,133 


1891 

Francs 
1,271,745,358 
13,051,940 

37,493,250 

45,067,003 

14,741,800 

69,469,278 

7,254,447 

19,987,670 

146,147,998 

567,669,040 

108,060,000 

209,563,781 

53,550,553 

173,372,524 

8,106,455 

19,725,286 

36,048,050 

^  167,460,480 

183,387,909 
13,028,700 


3,164,881,549 

447,700,191 
100,387,936 


3,779,499,084  3,712,969,676 


The  following  figures,  published  by  the  Direction  G^nerale  de 
la  Comptabilit^  Publique  in  February  1891,  do  not  include  the 
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*  budget  sur  ressources  speciales,'  and  represent  the  actual  verified 
revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure  for  12  years  : — 


Years 


Ordinarj' 


Revenue 


Extaiwrdinarj' 


Total 


ToUI 
I      Expenditure 


1           Francs 

1          Francs                      Francs 

Francs 

1878 

2,852,546,365 

574,876,461      3,427,422,826  1   3,347,810,957 

1879 

2,965,551,890 

524,790,497      3,490,342,387  !   3,322,621,928 

1880 

i    2,956,923,947 

673,899,336  |    3,530,823,283 

3,364,577,722, 

1881 

2,988,374,978 

797,069,391  i   3,785,444,369 

3,616,401,846' 

1882 

2,980,477,689 

663,624,875      3,644,102,564 

3,686,650,040  , 

1883 

!   3,037,973,018 

614,965,704      3,652,938,722  ,   3,715,366,615  j 

1884 

3,032,014,444 

416,781,288     3,448,795,732 

3,538,714,027 

1885 

I   3,056,635,831 

263,626,782  1   3,320,262,613 

3,466,928,058  ' 

1886 

1    2,940,291,981 

229,133,507      3,169,425,488 

3,293,561,815  1 

1887 

2,968,477,833 

275,405,732     3,243,883,565 

3,260,964,639  \ 

1888 

3,107,534,722 

160,256,078     3,267,790,800     3,220,694,184  | 

1889 
Total . 

;   3,108,072,541 

168,253,131      3,271,325,672 

3,247,131,879 

35,994,875,239 

5, 257, 682, 782  1 41, 252, 558, 021 

41,081,318,710 

Borrowed  from  procediug 
Net  totals 

budgets   .         .          469,986,447 

— 

.         .         .    40,782,571,574  141,081,318.710 

Since  1869  the  budget  has  nearly  doubled.  To  the  budget  of  1892  is 
annexed  a  statement,  showing  the  deficits  of  the  ordinary  budgets  from  the 
|K;riod  anterior  to  1814  down  to  the  end  of  1889,  as  follows  : — 


Period 


Before  1815 
1815  to  1829 
1830,,  1847 
1848,,  1851 
1852,,  1869 


I  1870  „   1889 


Government 


Deficit 


Najwleon  I.  and  pi-eviously 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
Louis  Philippe  . 
The  Second  Republic 
Nai>oleon  III.   . 

Total    . 
The  Thinl  Republic,  surplus 

Total  deficits 


Francs 

99,678,480 

269,801,915 

519,067,077 

29,399,140 

93,921,998 

1,011,868,611 
180,908,005 

830,960,606 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progress  during  the  century  of  the  French 
national  debt  and  its  yearly  charge  : — 


I>ate  I  Period 


Sept.  23,  1800  '  First  Republic 

Jan.  1,  1815       Napoleon  I 

Aug.  1,  1830       Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X.  ; 

Feb.  24,  1848  ,  Louis  Philippe       .         .         .  , 

Jan.  1,  1852       Second  Republic    .         .         .  , 

Jan.  1,  1871     ,  Napoleon  ill.        .         .         .  i 

Jan.  1,  1889       Third  Republic      .         .         .  j 


)uiiiial  Capital 

Interest 

Millions  of 

MiUionsof 

Franoi 

Francs 

714 

36 

1,272 

64 

4,426 

199 

5,913 

244 

5,516 

239 

12,454 

386 

21,251 

739 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  annuities  to  be  paid  under  the 
various  heads  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  of 
1891-92  :— 

Ck>nsolidated  debt : 

Francs 

3  per  cent 456,135,244 

44       „ 305,540,276 

Redeemable  debt : 

Annuities    . 297,126,924 

Life  interests  (pensions,  &c)        .        .        .        .  225,275,784 

1,284,191,374 

Capitating  the  consoliilatetl  debt,  it  woidd  amount  to  21,241,621,710 
francs  ;  the  floating  debt  amounts  to  908,724,600  francs  bearing  interest,  and 
71,476,000  francs  not  bearing  interest 

The  total  capital  of  the  French  national  debt  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  the  most  usual  estimate  is  about  32  thousand  millions  of  francs 
(1,280,000,000/.).  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  calculation  gives  31,718  millions. 
M.  Csimille  Pelletan,  reporting  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  financial 
situation  in  November  1890,  estimates  the  French  debt  at  30,300,813,594 
nominal  capital  and  22,824,043,690  actual  capital,  the  nominal  rate  of 
interest  being  3*48  per  cent  and  the  actual  rate  4  62. 

According  to  other  authoritias,  the  total  debt  amounts  to  nearly  36,000 
millions  of  francs  (1,440,000,000/.),  or  about  38/.  \h:y  head  of  population. 


II.  Local  Financk. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  the  commime^  reached  486,553,939  francs  in 
1889,  while  the  total  communal  debt  wa.s  3,020,450,528  francs  in  1886.  Tlie 
share  of  Paris  in  the  revenue  was  233,090,652  francs;  the  revenue  of  Lyons 
was  11,778,686  francs  ;  Marseilles,  13,041,035  francs  ;  Tiordeaux,  9,055,733 
francs.  As  to  the  dejtartments,  their  aggregate  revenues  reached  in  1888 
258,553,837  francs,  the  expenditure  259,149,740  francs,  while  tlieLr  aggregate 
debts  amounted  to  523,091,575  francs. 

The  yearly  expenditure  of  the  citj'  of  Paris  is  given,  in  francs,  in  the 
subjoined  table,  the  budget  figures  being  given  for  1891 : —       ^^  . 
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Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 


Total  ordinary 
Expenditure 


Francs 
247,373,015 
251,356,639 
260,300,691 


For 
Public  Debt 

Francs 
99,759,667 
104,366,801 
106,139,058 


Year 


1889 
1890 
1891 


Total  ordinary 
Expenditure 


I  For 

I     Public  Debt 


Francs 
263,763,352 
263,462,872 
264,691,174 


Francs 
106,879,750 
106,750,999 
106,324,695 


For  1891  the  extraordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  at  604,400  francs. 


III.  Public  Property. 

Apart  from  a  very  few  railways,  the  State  is  owner  of  but  a  few  forests  and 
other  properties,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is  insignificant,  as  is  seen  from 
the  follo\sing  table  : — 


Gross  revenue  from  forests 
Other  domains  &  manufactures . 


1892 


Francs 
26,400,320 
14,896,600 


1891 


Francs 
25,213,384 
15,412,736 


The  capitalised  value  of  private  property  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
calculations,  which,  however,  differ  too  greatly  to  be  considered  as  reliable. 
The  best  estimates,  by  M.  de  Foville,  put  down  the  aggregate  private  fortunes 
at :  land,  3,200,000,000/.  ;  buildings,  1,600, 000,  OOOZ.  ;  State  funds, 
1,200,000,000/.  ;  other  securities,  2,000,000,000/.;  total,  8,000,000,000/.  ;  while 
M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estimates  that  the  total  yearly  income  of  the  nation 
reaches  about  1,000,000,000/.,  of  which  three-fifths  is  the  product  of  personal 
labour. 


Defence. 
I.  Land  Defences. 

France  has  a  coast  line  of  1760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic 
and  456  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontier  extends  over 
1,575  miles,  of  which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  18  military  regions,  each 
under  a  general  of  division,  and  subdivided  into  districts,  of  the 
same  area  as  the  departments,  under  a  general  of  brigade  ;  Paris 
and  Lyon  have  each  a  separate  military  government.  The 
fortified  places  are  specially  administered  by  a  *  service  des  forti- 
fications.' Paris,  which  is  considered  as  the  centre  of  defence,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  97  bastions,  17  old  forts,  and  38 
new  advance  forts  or  batteries,  the  whole  forming  two  entrenched 
camps  at  St.  Denis  and  Versailles. 
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The  following  are  the  strong  places  on  the  various  frontiers  ; — 
On  the  Geraian  frontier  :  first  class  fortresses,  Belfort,  Verdun, 
Brianqon ;  second  class,  Langres ;  third  class,  Toul,  Auxonne  ; 
and  9  fourth- class  places.  Belgian  frontier :  tirst  class,  Lille. 
Dunkirk,  Airas,  Douai;  second  class,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes, 
Givet,  St.  Omer,  M^i^res,  Sedan,  Longuy,  Soissons ;  third  class, 
Gravelines,  Cond^,  Landr^ies,  Rocroi,  Montm^dy,  Peronne ;  and 
6  fourth-class  places.  Italian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lyon,  Grenoble, 
Besan^on;  and  11  detached  forts.  Mediterranean  coast,  first 
class,  Toulon  (naval  harbour) ;  second  class,  Antibes ;  and  21 
fourth-class  forts.  Spanish  frontier:  first  class,  Ferpignan, 
Bayonne ;  third  class,  St.  Jean,  Pied-de-Port ;  and  10  fourth- 
class  forts.  Atlantic  coast :  first  class,  Bochef ort,  Lorient,  Brest ; 
second  class,  Ol^ron,  La  Rochelle,  Belle  Isle ;  third  class,  He  de 
Rhe,  Fort  Louis  ;  and  17  fourth-class  forts.  The  Channel  coast : 
first  class,  Cherbourg;  second  class,  St.  Malo,  Havre;  and  16 
fourth-class  forts. 

II.  Aemy. 

The  military  forces  of  France  are  organised  on  the  basis  of 
laws  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1872,  supplemented  by 
further  organisation  laws,  passed  in  1873,  1875,  1882,  1887,  ana 
1889.  These  laws  enact  universal  liability  to  arms.  Substitu- 
tion and  enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  may 
be  called  up,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years,  to 
enter  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the  law  of  1882,  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  1888,  the  yearly  contingent  must  serve  3 
years  in  the  Active  Army,  6  in  the  Reserve,  6  in  the  Territorial 
Army,  and  10  in  the  Territorial  Reserve.  The  Active  Army  is 
composed  of  all  the  young  men,  not  otherwise  exempted,  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Reserves  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  Active  Army.  Neither  the  Active 
Army  nor  its  Reserves  are  in  any  way  localised,  but  drawn  from 
and  distributed  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Territorial  Army  and  its  Reserves  are  confined  to  fixed  regions, 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  administrative  enactments. 

In  1887  all  privileges  of  exemption  were  abolished,  including 
those  of  pupils  in  clerical  seminaries.  All  soldiers  in  the  Active 
Army  who  have  learnt  their  duties,  and  who  can  read  and  write, 
may  be  sent  on  furlough,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

The  present  organisation  of  the  active  French  army  is  as 
follows : —  ^         , 
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Infantry. 

144  divisional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  each 

regiment  of  62  officers  and  1,591  men. 
18  regional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  each 

regiment  of  51  officers  and  1,560  men,  the  latter  located    in  the 

various  fortresses  of  France. 
80  battalions  of  chasseurs-Ji-pied,  each  of  4  or  6  companies,  each  company 

having  19  officers  and  552  men. 
4  regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  with  2  depdt 

companies,  one  of  which  is  in  France,  each  regiment  of  73  offiwre 

and  2,551  men. 
4  regiments  of  Tirailleurs  Algi'riens,   each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies. 

with  1   d^iH)t  (!ompany,  eacli  regiment  of  103  officers   and   2,632 

men. 

2  regiments  ctrangers,   of  4   Imttalions  of    4    comjmnies,    with  1    depOt 

company. 
1  regiment  of  Tonkin  tirailleurs,  of  3  battalions :  4  battalions  of  Annamite 
chasseurs. 

3  battalions  of  African  Light  Infantry  of  10,  8,  and  6  companies. 

4  companies  of  *  fusiliers  de  discipline*  (Algeria),  one  being  in  Tunis. 
1  company  of  *pionniei"s  de  discipline.' 


Cavalry. 

12  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  30  of  dragoons,  21  of  chasseurs,  14  of  hussars, 
6  of  Chasseius  d'Afriaue,  each  regiment  having  5  squadrons,  with  37 
officers,  792  men,  ana  722  horses. 

4  regiments  of  Spahis,  having  6  squadrons ;  1  regiment  of  Tunisian 
Spahls. 

8  companies  '  cavaliers  de  remonto, '  299  men  each. 

Artillery. 

38  regiments  of  field  artilleiy,  one-half  with  12  mounted  batteries,  the  other 

half  with  8  mounted  batteries  and  3  horse  Imtteries. 
10  companies  of  artillery  workmen. 
3  companies  of  artificers. 
16  battalions  of  fortress  artilleiy,  each  of  6  Iwittalions. 

3  batteries  of  fortress  artilleiy,  3  of  mounted,  and  6  of  mountain  artillery 

in  Africa. 
2  regiments  of  artillery  pontonniers,  each  of  14  companies 

Total  artillery,  446  field  battalions,   with  1,856  guns  and  99   fortress 
batteries. 

Encjinkehh. 

4  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners,  each  of  5  Ijattalions  of  4  companies,  with 

1  dcp6t  company  ;  1  comi)any  of  workmen,  1  company  of  sapper- 
conductors,  and  1  detachment  of  these  in  Africa. 

Train. 

20  squadrons  of  train,  each  of  3  comiwinies  ;  12  companies  in  Algeria  and  4 
in  Tunis. 
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Navy. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  entire  French  navy, 
exclusive  of  ships  building  in  April,  1891  : — 


Classes  of  Vessels 

Number 

4 
6 

' 

2 

8 
2 
4 
2 

6     1 

1 
4     1 
8     1 

A  \ 

67 
43 

7 

1 

Classes  of  Vessels 

Number 

Sea-going  Armour-clads  • — ' 
Barbette  ships  ^ 
Central  battery  ships 
Turret  ships     . 
Barbette  cruisers 
Broadside  ships 

Coast  Defence    Armour- 
clods  :—•' 
Barbette  ships . 
Turret  ships     . 
Armoured  gun -vessels 
Barbettes 
Floating  batteries     . 

Deck-Protected  Cruisers^ 
Partial  deck-protected 

Torpedo  Flotilla  .—* 
Torpedo  cruisers 

„       despatch  vessels  . 
Sea-going  torpedo  boats    . 
1st  class                „ 
2nd  class              „ 
3rd -class               „ 
Small  boats 
Submarine  boat 

Unprotected  Vessels-.—^ 
i  Battery  cruisers 
]  Cruisers,  Ist  and  2nd  class 
,,        3rd  class     . 

Screw  despatch  vessels,  Ist 
class     .... 
1  Screw  despatch  vessels,  2nd 
!       class     .... 
,  Paddle  despatch  vessels    . 
'  Gunboats 
I        „        paddle 
'  Transports 

Despatch  transports . 
1  Small  gunboats  - 

Frigates  .... 

Sailing,  training  ship^  &a 

Total     . 

5 

22 

9 

12 

8 
22 
29 
12 

22      , 
15 

8      ' 

3 
18 

893 

1  Seventeen  steel,  or  iron  and  steel,  the  rest  mostly  iron  and  wood. 

2  Fourteen  steel,  or  iron  and  steel.  3  Six  steel,  or  iron  and  steeL 

*  All  steeL  »  Seventy-two  iron  or  steel,  the  others  constructed  of  wood. 

Of  the  sea-going  armour-clads,  1  was  launched  in  1889 ;  IS 
between  1880  and  1887;  12  between  1870  and  1879;  and  the 
others  in  1864-63.  Of  the  coast-defence  armour-clads  7  ivere 
launched  in  1880-6  ;  7  in  1870-79  ;  the  others  in  1863-65  ;  the 
sesrservice  deck-protected  cruisers  in  1884-89 ;  the  torpedo 
flotilla  in  1885-89  ;  of  the  unprotected  vessels  75  were  laimehed 
in  1880-89 ;  37  in  1870-79 ;  the  others  from  1842  downwarda. 
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I.  =  Iron ;  S.  =  Steel ;  W.  =  Wood. 
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Name 

1 

1 

1     Armour 
jthlckness  at 

waterline 
1  amidships 

Guns 
No.      Cal. 

■'1 

§1^ 

0  u 

1' 

Turret  Ships  :— 

Inches 

\20 

Inch 
13i\ 

Hoclie       .        .        .        . 

I.&S. 

1886 

18 

7,000 

10,580 

''  i 

Marceau  .        .        .        . 

LAS. 

1887 

18 

{.? 

"1 

7,000 

10,.580 

1«* ' 

Neptune  .        .        .        . 

I.  AS. 

1887 

18 

{.^ 

li 

7,000 

10,580 

16| 

Magenta  .        .        .        . 

I.  AS. 

1880 

18 

{.« 

■:^} 

7,000 

10,580 

16     i 

BarhetU  Crui*er$  :— 

J 

La  Gallssonniire      . 

W.&I. 

1872 

6 

/  <5 

f) 

2,250 

4,000 

13 

VictoricuHe 

W.&I. 

1875 

6 

1^ 

2,214 

4,530 

.     13 

Trlomphante   . 

W.&I. 

1877 

fi 

li 

1 

2,400 

4,600 

12 

Thetis       .        .        .        . 

W.&I. 

1867 

6 

51/ 

1,676 

3,560 

12 

Montcalm 

W.&I. 

1868 

6 

{t 

1 

1,830 

.3,870 

11-8 

BroadBide  Ships  :— 

I  8 

lU'Toixie   .        .        .        . 

I. 

1 

1863 

6 

(: 

5!/ 

3,318 

5,900 

13 

Revanche 

1 

w. 

186,'» 

6 

(: 

?|i 

3,187 

5,700 

13 

Coast  Dbfknce  Armour- 

CLAD8. 

Barbette  Ships  :— 

, 

^1/ 

! 

Purieux    .        .        .        . 
Tonnant  .        .        .        . 

I.&S. 
I.  A  8. 

1883 
1880 

17| 
17f 

2 
3 

n 

4,580 
1,945 

6,560 
4.630 

14 
U 

Turret  Ships  :— 

; 

Fulminant 

Tonnerre 

Tempet«  .        .        .        . 

Vengeur   .        .        .        . 

B6lier       .        .        .        . 

Boule-Doguo    . 

Tigre         .        .        .        . 

Onondaga 

T.  &b. 

I.  A  8. 
1I.A8. 

II.  A  8. 
W.AT. 
W.AI. 
W.AI. 
1     I. 

1877 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1870 
1872 
1871 
1863 

13 
13 
18 
13 

8 

8 

8» 

5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

53 

lOl 

isi 
9 

4,630 
4,160 
2,000 
2,070 
2,260 
1,830 
2,120 
613 

5,500 
5,680 
4,450 
4,630 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
2,590 

IS 
14     ' 

12     j 

io-«' 

12 
12 

12     ' 
6 

Turret  Gun  Vessels  :— 

i 

Acheron   .        .        .        . 

8. 

1885 

8 

{\ 

T} 

1,700 

1,610 

13     1 

Oocyte      .        .        .        . 

S. 

1886 

8 

[\ 

lOiJ 

1,700 

1,610 

IS     ' 

BarbetUs:— 

Flamme    .        .        .        . 

LAS. 

1885 

8-6 

[\ 

9 
3 

} 

1,500 

1,030 

»S     1 

Fusee        .        .        .        . 

LAS. 

1884 

8-0 

{\ 

9 
3 

} 

1,480 

1,030 

12 

Mitraille  .        .        .        . 

LAS. 

1886 

8-6 

{\ 

9 
3 

} 

1,500 

1,030 

12 

Grenade   . 

LAS. 

1 

1885 

8-6 

{\ 

9 
3 

} 

1,500 

1,030 

12 
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Deck-prote<ted  Cruisers.  i  Inches  '  Inch 

Cecile       .        .        .        .  I.&S.|l887  —      *  j  lo  |    5I }  ^'*^  ^'^^  1     "^    ' 

Jean  Bart         .        .        .  S.  j  1888  ,  —  {  J  '    ^t }  '*'^^  *'^^        '^ 

Alger                 .        .        .  S.  ^  1880  I  —  {    J  '    Uf }  ^>^^  *^^^  '    — 

;       Sfiuc 8.&W.  1884  —  ( ili  i     a  1  ^»®*^  *^'^'^        »«i 

I       Tage         *.        .        .        .8.  1880  —  {  ^[|         3}  10,830  6,0:.0         19 

I       DavoUHt   .        .        .        .  H.  1 880  —  ♦>  ,    «ii  «i,^^20  3.000        20 

Porbjn      .        .        .        .  8.  .  1888  —      1       2         :.?  «,000  1,840         19-8! 

Lalande    ....  8.  1880  —  -J         f.}  0,000  1,8:.0        19-6 ' 

Troade      .        .        .         .  ,     8.  1888  —  2         f.i  ^^  ^^  l'^'»*^         1^''* 

Coetlogon         .        .        .  '     8.  1888  —  2         :.J  O.OOO  1,850  I     19T» 

Cosmao    ....  8.  1888  —  2         r>X  0,000  1,860  I     19T. 

Suroonf    .        .        .         .  I     8.  1888  ,  —  2         aj  0,000  1,840  ,     19-5, 


Weight  of  giins,  144  inches  =  74^  tons  ;  13g  =  48  tons  ;  lOj  =  28,  23, 
and  244  tons ;  9i  =  16i  tons ;  7§  =  7J  tons ;'  64  -  5  tons ;  64  =  2J  tons  ; 
4 J  =  14  tons;  4  =  1^  tons. 

The  NrptuTWj  launched  in  1887,  and  the  MagerUay  launched  in  1889,  are 
still  unfijiisheii  On  the  stocks  in  Government  yards  are  the  first-class  iron- 
clads Brennusy  9,780  tons  displacement ;  Trihouart,  6,500  tons  displacement ; 
Dupuy  de  L6me,  6,300  tons  ;  and  the  Chamier  and  Bruijc^  each  of  4,670  tons 
«lisi>lacemcnt ;  while  the  BouvineSy  Jcminapeity  and  Fabny,  each  of  6,500  tons 
4lisplacement,  are  being  built  by  contract.  In  course  of  construction  are 
aKso  one  first  class  deck-protected  cruiser,  Jsly,  of  4,000  ''^us  ;  one  of  the 
second  class,  Suchct,  of  3,000  tons ;  one  torjxjdo  cruiser,  on  despatch  trans- 
jiort,  one  despatch  torpedo  boat. 

The  more  powerful  of  the  completed  ironclads  of  thr  !>ench  navy  are 
the  Amiral  Duperri,  the  Ivdomptahlcy  the  Caiman^  the  TerrihU,  the 
(Jourbcty  and  the  DSvastation.  The  last  two  were  designed  on  the  same 
lilies,  are  312  feet  in  length,  and  are  cx)nstructed  mainly  of  steel.  Still  more 
l>owerful  are  the  R^douMable,  Trident ^  Friedlandy  the  Colbert^  &c.,  and  the 
turret  ships  Hoche,  Magenta,  &c.  In  the  whole  of  the  later  ironclads  hori- 
zontal steel  armour  is  used,  with  the  view  to  render  the  decks  Iwmb- proof, 
and  guns  are  mounted  tf?t  barbette^  capable  of  l)eing  used  in  nearly  all  direc- 
tions. 

Among  the  unarmoured  vessels  of  the  French  navy  the  most  notable  are 
the  frigates  Duquesne  and  TourviUt,  l)oth  constructed  for  high  s^ieed,  cal- 
culated at  seventeen  knots.  They  are  practically  sister  ships  ;  the  first 
launched  at  Rochefort,  and  the  second  at  La  Seyno,  in  1876.  They  are  each 
al)out  329  feet  long  and  51  feet  broad,  with  engines  of  al>out  8,000  horse- 
jK>wer,  and  a  displacement  of  5,700  tons.  Each  of  these  ships  is  armed  with 
21  gun.s,  of  which  14  are  of  a  liore  of  54  inches,  and  7  of  74  inches  and 
6§  inches  respectively.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  unarmoured  screw 
steamers  of  the  French  navy,  more  than  one-half  are  not  in  active  service. 

The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  The  marine  cx)nscription  was  introduced  as  early  as  the 
year  1683.     There  is  an  *  Inscription  maritime,*  on  the  lists  of  which  are 
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the  names  of  all  male  individuals  of  the  *  maritime  nopulation  ' — that  is,  men 
and  youths  devoted  to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  18tn  to  the  50th  year  of  age. 
The  number  of  men  thus  inscribed  fluctuates  from  150,000  to  180,000.  The 
time  of  service  in  the  navv  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  army,  with  similar 
conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  furloughs,  and  leave  of  absence  for  lengthened 
periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872  that  a  certain  number  of  young 
men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Army  may  select  instead  the  navy  service 
if  recognised  fit  for  the  duties,  even  if  not  enrolled  in  the  *  Inscription 
maritime. ' 

For  administrative  purposes,  France  is  divided  into  five  *  divisions  mari- 
times,'  and  subdivided  into  twelve  '  arrondissements  maritimes,'  as  follows : — 

Divisions  ATTondissemeiits 

1.  Cherbourg  Dunkerque — Le  Havre. 

2.  Brest  Brest — Saint  Servan. 

3.  Lorient  Lorient — Nantes. 

4.  Rochefort  Rochefort — Bordeaux — Bayonne. 
6,  Toulon  Marseilles — Toulon — ^Ajacdo. 

At  the  head  of  the  administrative  government  of  each  maritime  division 
is  a  vice-admiral  bearing  the  title  of  ^  Prefet  maritime.' 

According  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1892,  the  French  navy,  in  all  its 
departments,  had  15  vice-admirals  ;  30  rear-admirals ;  115  captains  of  first- 
class  men-of-war ;  215  captains  of  frigates ;  720  lieutenants ;  400  ensigns ; 
310  cadets  ;  and  29,920  warrant  officers  and  men,  besides  naval  engineers, 
constructors,  surgeons,  dockyard  police,  &c.  ;  in  all  38,671.  The  cadres 
include  9  vice-admirals,  3  rear-admirals,  2  captains,  and  20  lieutenants. 
Including  officeis,  there  are  13,727  men  in  the  marine  infantry,  and  4,381  in 
the  marine  artillery. 

The  total  sum  allotted  in  the  budget  of  1892  for  the  navy  (exclusive  of  the 
colonies)  is  212,903,414  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  French  fleet  on 
January  1,  1888,  is  estimated  in  the  budget  at  502,000,000  francs. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Ageicultuee. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (52,857,199  hectares)  8,397,131 
hectares  are  under  forests  and  36,977,098  hectares  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  fallow,  and  grasses.  The  following  tables  show  the 
area  under  the  leading  crops  and  the  production,  1887-90  : — 
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The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  ap^iears  as  follows  for  the  last 
10  years  (the  wine  compared  with  1875) : — 


Year 

Hectares       1       Wine 
iimler          tliousands  of 
Vines          1  hectolitres 

1 

Wine  Import, 
hectolitres 

Wine  Export, 
hectolitres 

Cider. 

thousands  of 

hectolitres 

1875 

2,246,963         82,727 

272,730 

3,717,590 

~      ~    ' 

1882 

2,135,349         30,886 

7,536,739 

2,618,276 

8,921 

1883 

2,095,927          36,029 

8,980,793 

2.541,172 

23,492 

1884 

2,040,759         34,781 

8,129,874 

2,471,765 

11,907 

1885 

1,990,586     1     28,536 

8,183,666 

2,602,773 

19,955 

1886 

1,959,102     1     25,063 

11,042,091 

2.601,565 

8,801 

1887 

1,944,150         24,333 

12,282,286 

2,401,918 

18,437 

1888 

1,843,580         30,102 

12,064,000 

2,118,000 

9,767 

1889 

1,817,787         23,224 

10,470,000 

2,166,000 

8,701 

1890 

1,816,544          27,416 

9,532,000 

1,948.000 

11,095 

1891 

1,786,640     !     28.039 

'  11,074,090 

1,912,700 

9,500 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  and  plums  in  1890 
was  estimated  at  101.980,668  francs. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  France  has 
varied  little,  with  the  exception  of  sheep,  which  have  decreased  34  per  cent., 
and  pigs,  which  have  increased  13  \ier  cent.  On  December  31,  1890,  the 
numlters  were  :  Horses,  2,862,273;  cattle,  13,562,685;  sheep,  21,658,416; 
pigs,  6,017,238  ;  goats,  1,505,090. 

Silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  24  departments  of  France — most  extensively 

in  Dr6me,  Ganl,  Ardeche,  and  Vaucluse.     In  1891  the  i»roduction  of  cocoons 

was  6,883,587  kilogrammes  ;  in  1890,  242,823  kilojzrammes  of  cocoons  were 

exported,  valued  at  2,913,876  francs,  and  64,486  kilogrammes  of  silkworms' 

ggs,  valued  at  5,803,809  francs. 


II.  Mining   and  Metals. 

In  1889,  465  mines  (out  of  1,372  conceded  mines)  were  in  work,  with 
131,388  workers,  and  steam  engines  to  the  amount  of  93,238  horse-jwwer. 
The  annual  yield  was  estimated  at  28,757,203  tons,  valued  at  292,297,158 
francs,  as  against  243,775,185  francs  in  1888,  the  net  revenue  being 
37,521,363  francs  surplus  over  the  expenses.  The  quarries  employe*!  same 
time  110,906  workers,  and  their  annual  yield  was  164,000,000  franca. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products : — 


Year 

Coal 
Tons 

Iron  Ore 
Tons 

Pig  Iron 
Tons 

Finished  Iron 
Tons 

Steel 

Tons 

1886 

19,910,000 

2,285,648  1 

1,507,850 

767,214 

466,913 

1887 

20,288,000 

2,579,000 

1,610,851 

774,260 

525,646 

1     1888 

22,952,000 

2,842,000  1 

1,683,349 

816,973 

517,294 

1889 

23,851,912 

3,070,389 

1,733,964 

808,724 

529,302 

1890 

25,836,953 

— 

1,970,160 

823,360 

566,197 
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III.  Manufactures. 

Textile  Industries. — The  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  being  on  the  decrease, 
France  imports  them  to  the  amount  of  nearly  1,700,000  quintals  every  year, 
to  which  400,000  nuintals  of  jute  must  be  atlded.  The  three  inclustries 
taken  together  employed  in  1886,  365  establishments  (spindles,  machine 
looms,  and  hand  looms). 

For  the  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  industries  the  official  figures  for  1887 
are  as  follows  : — 


WooUcim 


Cottons 


8ilk8 


Works    . 
Number  of  mills 
Operatives 
Horse -power  . 
Spindles 
Power  looms  . 
Hand  looms    . 


1,987 

109,372 

40,466 

3,151,871 

44,682 

25,399 


895 

121,543 

63,112 

6,039,263 

72,784 

28,213 


1,266 

1,016 

103,819 

23,777 

1.109,466 

51,399 

44,257 


The  value  ol  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  in  millions  of  francs  apjKjars 
as  follows : — 


1 

1                     Import* 

Exports                    1 

Years 

1 

!         Yam 

Cloth 

Yarn 

aoth 
66-6 

1867-76 

!         24-4 

47*2      ^   i 

4-6 

1877-86 

38-0 

67-9      '   1 

2-4 

83-8 

1887 

31  1 

50-2         ' 

2-5 

117  8 

1888 

25-8 

410 

2-7 

106-2 

:               1889 

;         29-0 

41-3 

3  1 

116-2 

,               1890 

31-2 

41  0 

3  0 

110-3 

The  annual  production  of  cocoons  has  been  as  follows  in  kilogrammes  : 
In  1886,  8,269,862;  1887,  8,575,673 ;  1888,  9,549,906;  1889,  7,409,830; 
1890,  8,600,034. 

The  values  of  the  yearly  im)K)rts  and  exiwrts  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
millions  of  francs  arc  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Ytare 

Woollens 

Silks 

IinporU 

Exi)0rts 

Imports 

Exports 

1867-76 

Yam 
13-8 

aoth 

Yarn 

Cloth 

Cloth 
30-9 

Clotli 
429-6 

67-6 

32-7 

286-1 

1877-86 

17-0 

77-3          38-1 

349  0 

40-9 

251-0 

1887 

12-4 

63-9 

39-6 

350-4 

53-3 

209-8 

1888 

141 

65-2 

37-2 

323-4 

50-5 

223-2 

1889 

12-9 

67-8 

55-5 

364-4 

58-1 

260-8 

1890 

10-1 

66-9 

34-7 

861-8 

84-7 

861-8 
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Sugar. — In  1889-90  there  were  373  sugar  works  (including  two  distil- 
leries), employing  altogether  47,920  operatives  (3,366  children),  and  44,311 
horse-power.  The  yield  of  unrefined  sugar  during  the  last  10  years  was  (in 
metrical  tons) : — 


Years 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

393,000 
423,000 
474,000 

Years     ,      Tons 

Years 

Tons 

1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 

433,000 
278,000 
331,000 

1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 

1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 

318,000  1|  1887-88 
309,000  1  1888-89 
506,000  1  1889-90 

400,000 
415,729' 
693,735j 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  yield  of   all    French  industries 
amounts  to  12,800,000,000  francs. 


IV.  Fisheries. 

In  1888  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  French  fishing  was  25,443  ot 
193,162  tons.  The  number  of  fishermen  on  board  was  88,528,  and  of  those 
on  shore  54,797.     The  total  value  of  the  fish  caught  was  86,973,317  francs. 

Commerce. 

Internal. — The  total  value  of  the  internal  interchange  is 
estimated  by  French  economists  at  not  less  than  100,000,000^ 
net  profits  to  French  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Everj  year 
land  is  sold  to  the  average  amount  of  about  120,000,000^, 
and  personal  property  (shares,  State  funds,  bonds,  (fee.)  to 
the  amount  of  40,000,000^. 

External. — In  its  registration  of  external  trade,  the  French 
administration  distinguishes  between  General  Trade,  which  in- 
cludes all  goods  entering  or  leaving  France  (from  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  colonies),  and  the  Special  Trade,  which  includes 
only  those  imported  goods  which  are  intended,  or  are  supposed  to 
be  intended,  for  home  use  and  those  exported  goods  which  are  of 
French  origin.     The  value  of  each  appears  as  follows : — 


i                 -v-^^. 

General  Commerce 

Special  Commerce 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Million  fhmcs 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

MiUion  francs 

;               r 1827-36 

667 

698 

480 

628 

Average-  1837-46 

1,088 

1,024 

776 

718 

1847-56 

1,503 

1,672 

1,077 

1,224 

1886 

5,116 

4,246 

4,208 

3,249 

1887 

4,943 

4,238 

4,026 

3,246 

1888 

5,187 

4,298 

4,107 

3,246 

1889 

5,320 

4,803 

4,317 

8,704 

1890 

5,452 

4,840 

4,437 

8,758 
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The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  during  the  last  five 
years  are  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


— 

Imports 

1890 

Exporte 

1886     1887  !  1888  i  1889 

1886 

1887  1  1888  j  1889 

1890 

Food  products 
Raw 
Manufactured  goods 

1,541 

2,082 

585 

1,428  1  1,507  ,  1,441 

2,014    2,021     2,262 

589  I     579       618 

1.445 

2,342 

650 

731        703       727       837 

773.      805       813  ;     941 

1,745  i  1,788    1,707  '  1,926 

855 

899 

1,999 

Total   . 

3,249 

4,026  1  4,107    4,317 

4,487 

3,249  !  8,246  |  8,247  j  3,704 

3,768 

The  chief  articles  of  import  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home 
produce  for  the  same  years  are  seen  from  the  following  in  millions 
of  francs  : — 


1886 

1887 

1S88 

1889 

1890 

Imports  : — 



Wine    .... 

518 

444 

438 

384 

350 

Raw  wool 

387 

326 

329 

371 

337 

Cereals 

262 

289 

375 

866 

364 

Raw  silk       . 

293 

276 

192 

292 

240 

Raw  cotton  . 

161 

203 

168 

203 

206 

Timber  and  wood  . 

143 

158 

166 

173 

158 

Hides  and  furs 

175 

153 

135 

180 

211 

Oilseeds 

165 

134 

146 

155 

192 

Coffee  .... 

103 

132 

131 

145 

156 

Coal  and  coke 

125 

126 

143 

212 

248 

Fruits  .... 

128 

74 

64 

64 

83 

Cattle  .... 

115 

78 

78 

86 

69 

Sugar,  foreign  and  colonial 

53 

51 

78 

65 

46 

Textiles,  woollen  . 

71 

64 

65 

68 

67 

„        silks       .         . 

48 

53 

50 

58 

64 

„        cotton    . 

57 

50 

41 

41 

41 

Flax     .... 

54 

52 

69 

57 

58 

Exports  : — 

Textiles,  woollen  . 

376 

350 

323 

364 

361 

„        silk        .        . 

242 

210 

223 

261 

274 

„        cotton     . 

107 

118 

106 

116 

110 

Wine    .... 

260 

234 

242 

251 

269 

Raw  silk  and  yam 

147 

141 

117 

139 

125 

Raw  wool  and  yam 

132 

120 

131 

169 

121 

Small  ware   . 

125 

128 

129 

145 

155 

Leather  goods 

133 

126 

135 

135 

146 

Leather 

97 

94 

92 

108 

112 

Linen  and  cloth    . 

78 

90 

87 

103 

125 

Metal  goods,  tools 

62 

74 

71 

85 

89 

Cheese  and  butter 

89 

65 

91 

112 

118 

Spirits .... 

74 

67 

66 

67 

71 

Su^,  refined 

47 

57 

48 

68 

62 

Skms  and  furs 

60 

57 

63 

68 

76 

Chemical  produce . 

48 

48 

46 

49 

50 
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The  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  and  ftom 
the  following  countries,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


1887   1888   1689    1890 


;  1887    1888   1889  ISflO 


I   iMPORtS  FROM  : 

;    United  Kingdom 
I    Belgium. 

Spain     . 

Unite<l  StatoH 

Germany 

Italy      . 

British  India. 

Argentine  Republic 

Russia   . 

Algeria  . 


476 
414 
357 
325 
322 
308 
I  182 
182 
178 
133 


529 
419 
378 
248 
333 
181 
188 
189 
248 
158 


1  538 
!  475 

355 
I  307 
'  338 

134 
I  186 
I  219 
I  210 

201 


I        ! 

I  620  I 
I  500  ' 
t  354  j 
I  317 

:  351  ; 

122  ' 
I  210  I 
I  210  i 

195 

208 


Exports  to  : 
United  Kingdom  . 
Belgium. 
German  V 
United  States 
Switzerland  . 
Italy      . 
Spain 

Argentine  Republic 
Algeria  . 


According  to  value  of  the  general  imports  and  exporte,  their  distribution 
appears  from  the  following,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


1889 


Imports : — 

By  sea :  French  ships  .  ,  1,333  1,396 

Foreign   .  .  ,  2,022  2,233 

Total  by  sea       .  .  3,355  3,629 

land     .  .  ;  1,589  1,558 

Expoi'ts : —  ' 

By  sea:  French  ships  .  I  1,505      '      1,636 

Foreign   .  .  .  1,338  1,319 


I 


Total  by  sea       .         .         2,843  2,955 

land     .         .         1,395      !      1,343 


1,606 
2,064 

3,670 
1,650 


1,576 
2,216 

3,822 
1,631 


1,780 
1,466 

1,794 
1,518 

3,246 
1,557 

3,307 
1,534 

The  share  of  the  principal  French  i)orts  and  Customs  House  in  the  |reneraJ 
trade  of  1890  was  as  follows — imports  and  exports  combined — in  millions  of 
francs : — 
Havre         .         .  1,924        Dunkerque .         .  514        Dieppe         .         .  196 


Marseilles 
Paris . 
Bordeaux 


1,844 
751 
743 


Boulogne 
Rouen 
Cette  . 


424 

Calais. 

.  191 

245 

St  Nazaire  . 

.  166 

225 

Tourcoing   . 

.   162 
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The  total  imports  into  France  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
20,319,010Z.  in  1886  ;  20,495,730/.  in  1887  ;  24,129,629/.  in  1888  :  22,101,222/. 
in  1889  ;  and  24,710,803  in  1890. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  jwunds  sterling,  of  the 
eight  staple  articles  exported  from  France  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of 
the  four  years  1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1890  :— 


I 


Staple  Exports  to  U.  K. 

Silk  manufactures 
Woollen     ,,  .         . 

Butter      .... 
Wine       .... 
Siigar,  refined  . 
Leather  and  manufactures 


Brandy 


1887 

£ 
5,888,827 
4,912,892 
2,265,797 
2,787,764 
1,186,933 
1,796,802 
1,255,118 
1,294,462 


1888 

£ 
6,067,387 
5,589,599 
2,378,869 
2,969,999 
1,368,954 
1,782,702 
1,063,663 
1,190,068 


1889 


I 


£ 
7,178,021 
6,418,345  1 
3,073,473  t 
3,122,076 
2,489,278 
1,893,270 
1,181,345 
1,276,674 


1800         1 

£ 
7,147,067 
6,025,578 
2,847,144- 
3,240,167 
2,185,822  I 
1,790,724 
1,270,092 
1,340,684  ; 


These  eight  articles  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports  from 
France  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  exported  from 
France  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  was  6,262,738  gallons,  being  38*6  per  cent,  of 
the  total  Quantity  of  wine  imjiorted  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  tlie  principal  articles  of  British 
produce  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  France  in  1887,  1888,  1889, 
and  1890  :— 


Staple  Imports  from  U.  E. 


Woollen  manufactures  and 
yam  .... 
i  Metals  (chiefly  iron  and 
1       copper) 

:  Coals  .... 
1  Cotton  manufactures  and 
i       yam     .... 

Machinery 
,  Chemicals 


1887 
£ 


1888 
£ 


2,965,636  !  3,086,574 

1,063,582  i  2,031,859 
1,649,626  j  1,630,073 

1,890,168  I  1,335,472 
811,379  ;      796,984  '  1,011,560  !  1,295,708  I 
888,407  I      440,475  '      525,029        723,710 


1889 

£ 

3,326,462 

946,894 
1,896,210 

1,213,215 


1890 

£      ; 

3,037,176  I 

I 

1,764,931  I 

2,987,664  I 

1,321,126  1 


Shipping  and  navigation. 

On  January  1,  1891,  the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of 
14,001  sailing  vessels,  of  444,092  tons,  and  with  crews  68,625, 
1,110  steamers  of  499,921  tons,  and  crews  numbering  13,799. 
Of  the  sailing  vessels  270  of  31,093  tons  were  engaged  in  the 
European  seas,  and  392  of  163,901  tons  in  ocean  navigation ;  of 
the  steamers  243  of  153,317  tons  were  engaged  in  European  seas, 
and  189.  of  308,851  tons  in  ocean  navigation.  The  rest  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  port  service,  or  in  the  fisheries. 
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Of  the  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  12,720  were  not  over  50 
tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  French  ports  in 
1889  and  1890  :— 


Entered 


1889 
French  : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels   . 

Total    . 

1890 
French : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ' 

Total  French       . 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total     . 

Cleared 

1889 
French  : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels  . 


WiUi  Cargoes 


Vessels 


54,716 
8,457 

63,173 
18,455 

81,628 


64,552 
8,344 

62,896 
19,355 

82,251 


54,716 
7,883 


62,599 
13,824 


Tonnage 


5,266,949 
4,645,355 

9,912,304 
8,190,494 

18,102,798 


5,049,929 
4,844,642 

9,894,671 
9,295,966 

18,690,637 


5,266,949 
4,530,636 

9,797,585 
4,866,603 

1  A    aOA    •%  oo 


In  Ballatt         I  Total 

Vessels     Tonnage    |  Vessels       Tonnage 


I 

13,175  855,888  67,891  6,122,837 

496  114,893  ,  8,953i  4,759,748 

13,671,  970,281  ;  76,844:10.822,586 

2,354!  474,054  '  20,809  8,664,548 


16,025  1,444,335  |  97,653 


15,097     957,844  ,   69,649 
"     137,731       8,884 


490 


19,547,188 


6,007,778 
4,482,873 


16,587|1,095,575  |   78,488 
2,400     605,887     21,756 


17,98711,601,412  1 100,288 


13,175!    855,888 
1,730    595,809 


14,9051,461,697 


67,891 
9,618 


10,490,146 
9,801,808 


20,291,949 


6,122,887 
5,126,445 


77,504 


11,249,282 


7,477,2,959,951  |   21,801   8,826,554  , 

oo  OQolR  All   aAo\    OO  OAK  OA  t\*:t,.  fi9A   ! 
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Internal  Commnnications. 
I.    Rivers,    Railways,    etc. 

Navigable  rivers,  8,877  kilometres ;  actually  navigated  (1891),  7,656 
kUomktres  ;  canals,  4,809  kilometres. 

The  navigatioQ  on  the  rivers  and  canals  is  on  a  steady  increase,  as  seen 
from  the  following  figures  of  yeariy  traffic  (in  millions  of  meti-ic  tons) : — 


Tear 


Canals 


Rivers 


1879 

1,104 

919 

2,023 

1884 

1,326 

1,126 

2,452 

1885 

1,330 

1,123 

2,453 

1886 

1,548 

1,251 

2,799 

1887 

1,707 

1,366 

3,073 

1888 

1,751 

1,428 

3,180 

1889 

1,789 

1,448 

3,238 

Total 


By  a  law  passed  June  11,  1842,  the  work  of  constructing  railways  was  lelt 
mainly  to  pnvate  companies,  superintended,  and  if  necessary  assisted  in  their 
operatzoDs,  by  the  State ;  which,  moreover,  also  constructs  and  partly  works 
railways  on  its  own  account. 

The  French  railways  grew  from  9,086  kilometres  in  1860  to  33,547  kilo- 
mitres  in  1891,  of  which  2,628  kilomfetres  l)elonged  to  the  State,  Imsides 
3,150  of  local  interest. 

The  gross  receipts,  expenditure,  and  net  revenue  of  the  French  railways 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


Tear 

1           Receipts 
1               848-1 

Expeuditure 
425-9 

Net  Revenue 

1875 

422-2 

1880 

1,034-9 

515-6 

519-0 

1885 

1          1,044-3 

568-5 

475-8 

1886 

1,022-7 

543-3 

479-4 

1887 

!          1,046-0 

540-4 

505-6 

1888 

1          1,059-9 

550-3 

509-6 

1889 

1,144-4 

588-8 

555-6 

1890 

1,127-6 

— 

— 

The  number  of  passengers  in  1889  was  244,164,701  ;  the  weight  of  tlic 
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Internal     .International         ta4..i 
I  (in  miUions)  !  (in  millions)  '^^^ 


Letters 

Registered  lettei-s 

Post-cards 

Journals 

Samples 

Printed  matter  and  manuscripts  . 


Total 


Money  orders 

Value  in  million  francs 

Telegrams  . 


588-9 

121-7 

710-6 

18-8 

3-2 

22-0 

41-5    ' 

3-8 

45-3 

399-8 

72-6 

472-4 

27-4 

7-5    , 

34-9 

432-5    i 

25-9    , 

458-4 

508-9    ' 

234-6 

1,743-5 

24-5    i 

1-6 

26-1 

678-9    ' 

77-6 

756-5 

28-9 

6-5    ' 

35-4 

The  total  length  of  the  telegraphic  lines  on  January'  1,  1890,  was  96,632 
kilometres,  with  305,460  kilometres  of  wires,  and  237  kilometres  of  pneumatic 
tubes  at  Paris.  The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  telephonic  systems  was 
11,439,  and  152,538  inter-urban  conversations  were  held 

Money  and  Credit 

The  total  amoimt  of  coin  put  into  circulation  by  France  from  1795  till 
January  1,  1891,  has  been  8,720,965,570  francs  gold,  and  5,313,000,000 
francs  silver.  The  French  money  coined  in  1890  amounted  to  20,802,800 
francs,  of  which  200,000  francs  was  bronze.  About  11  per  cent.  (1891)  of  the 
gold  coin,  and  about  31  i>er  cent,  of  the  silver  coin,  which  circulate  in  the 
country  are  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  estimated  that  about  6,000,000,000 
francs  worth  of  coin,  of  which  one-third  is  silver,  is  in  actual  circulation  in 
the  countr}^ 

The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  given. 
The  private  savings-banks  numbered  543  (with  1,028  branch  oflSces)  in 
Jantiary,  1890  ;  and  on  December  31,  1890,  the  number  of  depositors  was 
5,759,856,  to  the  value  of  2,906,230,296  francs,  thus  giving  an  average  of  504 
francs  for  each  aceoimt.  The  postal  savings-banks,  introduced  in  1881,  had,  in 
1890,  1,502,870  accounts,  to  the  value  of  413,450,000  francs,  thus  showing  an 
average  of  275  francs  i)er  accoimt. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  of  emitting  bank 
jiotes,  and  in  December,  1889,  it  had  in  circulation  bank  notes  to  the  nominal 
value  of  3,003,100,000  francs.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  estimated  at 
1 82,500,000  francs.     The  oi)erations  of  the  Bank  in  1890  were  as  follows  : — 

Francs 

Discount  of  trade  bills 9,584,590,600 

Loan  to  Bank  of  England 75,197,400 

Bills  for  cash 552,939,900 

Advances  on  security 811,534,300 

Advances  on  bullion 38,698,100 

Notes  to  order,  &c 2,397,870,800 

Various 89,305,200 

13,450,135,800 
Gross  proceeds  to  Bank      ,        .        .        ,  44,053,613 

Its  operations  in  1889  amounted  to  12,803,360,100  francs,  and  the  gross 
proceeds  to  46,947,147  francs. 
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The  following  table  gives,  in  millions  of  francs,  the  average  ne*'*  «i*^"i«f^/Y« 
and  metallic  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  last  ten  years 


Year 

Notes  in 
Circulation 

2,611-8       1 
2,790  1       1 
2,936-6      1 
\      2,988-7      1 
2,891-6      1 

MetaUic 
Reserves 

1,823-5 
1,975-0 
2,023-7 
2,014-2      . 
2,150-7      ' 

( 
Year     i 

1 

1886  1 

1887  ' 
1888 
1889     ' 
1890 

NoU-s  in 
Circulation 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

2,815-9 
2,740,6 
2,704-0 
2,870-0 
3,076-6 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  and  the  Britisl 


The  Franc,  of  100  centimes 


The  Gramnu 


Kilogramme 
Quintal  M^rique 
Tonneau    .... 
Litre,  Liquid  Measure 
Ferfo/i<r«{y^^i4  Measure 

MUre 


Dry  Measure 


Money. 
.  Approximate    value    9^(1. 
francs  to  IZ.  sterling. 
Weights  and  Measures. 

.   =   15-43    grains    troy,    < 
grammes  equal  t( 
.    =     2-205  lbs.  avoirduiK)! 
.   =   220i      „ 

2,205  lbs.  =  19-7  cwt. 

1*76  imperial  pint. 
22  ,,       gallons 

2*75         ,,       bushels 
3-28  feet  or  39-37  inc 


KiUmiHre =   1,094  yards  (621  mil 

5  furlongs  or  ^  n 

^f^  r       .         .         .         .    =   3o-Ql  cubic  leet. 

Hectare =     2*47  acres. 

Kilometre  Carri  .         .         .    =   247  acres,  or  2 J  k.c. 

mile. 

Diplomatic  ^presentatives. 
1.    Of  France  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambaswdor  — M.  William  Henry  Waddington  ;  accredited  A 
Great  Britain  July  30,  1883. 

Councillor  of  Embassy. — Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 
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2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  France. 

Ambassador. — Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  G.C.B.,  K-P., 
G.C.S.I.,  &c.  ;  Goveraor-Geueral  of  Canada  1872-78  ;  Amboasador  to  Russia 
1879-81  ;  to  Turkey  1881-84  ;  Governor-General  of  India  1884-88  ;  Ambassador 
to  Italy  1888-92.     Appointed  Ambassador  to  France,  December  15,  1891. 

Secretary. — E.  Constantine  Phipps. 

Military  A ttachL— Colonel  the  Hon.  Reginald  A.  J.  Talbot,  C.B. 

Naval  Attach^.— C^it  W.  IL  May,  R.N. 

Commercial  Attache  for  Europe  {except  Hussia). — Sir  Joseph  A.  Crowe, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at — 

Paris,  C.  ,  Cayenne,  C.  New  Caledonia,  C. 

Ajaccio,  C.                           Cherbourg,  C.  Nice,  C. 

Algiers,  CO.                       Havre,  C.G.  j      Reunion,  C. 

Bordeaux,  C.                       Marseilles,  C.  Saigon,  C. 

Brest,  C.                             Martinique,  C.  i      Tahiti,  C. 

Calais,  C.                            Nantes,  C.  > 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  France. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanach  national.    Annuaire  offlciel  de  la  r^publique  ftrant^aise.    Pariit,  1891. 

Annuaire  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Annuaire  statist ique  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Budget  g/'noral  de  I'exercice,  1892.     Paris,  1891. 

Bulletin  de  statistique  du  Ministere  des  Finances. 

Bulletin  des  lois  de  la  r^publique  francaise. 

Bulletin  du  Minist^ro  des  Travaux  Publics. 

Bulletin  offlciel  du  Mlnist^re  de  I'lnt^rieur. 

Corapte  g^iuial  de  radministratioii  de  la  justice  civile  ct  coinnicrciale  en  France  pendant 
I'annde  1889.    4.     Paris,  1891. 

Corapte  g^niral  de  radministration  de  la  justice  crirainelle  en  France,  par  le  (Sarde  des 
Sccaux,  Ministie  de  la  Justice.    4.    Paris,  1891. 

Correspondence  rcHpecting  the  West  African  .Vgrcement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  of  August  10,  1889.     London,  1890. 

Declarations  exchanged  l>etween  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Migeaty  and  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  with  respect  to  territories  In  Iceland.    London,  ISM). 

D6nombrenient  de  la  population,  1886.    Paris,  1887. 

Document*  statistiques  r^unis  par  radministration  des  donanes  sur  le  commerce  de  la 
Prance.    4.    Paris,  1891. 

Enquete  sur  la  marine  marchande.    4.    Pafis,  1878. 

Journal  offlciel. 

La  situation  flnanci^re  des  communes  de  France  etd'Alg^rie,  pr^cM<^  d'un  tableau  indi- 
quant  la  situation  finanei^re  des  d6i)artements.    9me  publication.     Paris,  1886. 

Les  colonies  fran(;4iises.  Notices  illustrees,  publl^  par  ordre  du  Sous-8^!cr^taire  d'Etat 
des  Colonies,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  liOuis  Henriaue.    5  vols.    Paris,  1889-90. 

Ministere  des  Finances  :  Compte*  gen^raux  de  radministration  des  finances.  Paris,  1890. 

Ministore  de  TAgrieulture :  Bulletin,    Paris,  1891. 

New  Hebrides.     Agreement  between  British  and  French  Governments.     London,  1888. 

Notices  coloniales  publics  &  I'occasion  de  Texposition  universelle  d'Auvers  en  188S. 
3  vols.     Paris,  1885. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  commission  de  la  reorganisation  de  I'arm^e,  par  M.  le  General 
Chareton.    4.    Versailles,  1875. 

Ri'sumc  des  (tats  de  situation  de  I'enseignement  primalre  poor  Tannee  acolaire  1888-80. 
et  1889-90.     Paris,  1891. 

Situation  economiqtio  et  commerciale  de  la  France.  Exi>086  comparatif  pour  les  quinie 
ann^s  de  la  periode  1S«>5.79.     Paris,  1881. 

Statistiques  coloniales  pour  Tannic  1889.    Paris,  1891. 

Tableau  du  commerce  g6n6ral  de  la  France,  avec  ses  colonies  et  les  puissances  ^trangerc*, 
l>endantrannee  1890.    4.     Paris,  1891. 

Tableau  getieral  des  mouvements  du  calK)tage  pendant  I'ann^  1890.  Direction  g^n^rele 
des  douanes  et  des  contributions  indirectes-    4.     Paris,  1891. 

Tableaux  de  population,  de  culture,  de  commerce,  et  de  navigation,  but  1m  odcmies 
franQaises.    Paris,  1891. 
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Hert8let(Sir  Edward,  G.B.),  The  Foreign  Office  List  Published  annually.  London,  1890. 

Report  by  Mr.  L.  a  SackvUle  Weet  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  France,  dated  Paria,  Nov. 
19,  1869;  in  'Reports  firom  H.M.'s  Reprenentatives  respecting  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  the 
several  Countries  of  Europe.'    PartL    Fol.    London,  1870. 

Foreign  Office,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  for  1890. 

Report  by  Mr.  Egerton  on  Personal  Taxation  in  France  in  '  Papers  respecting  the  Taxa> 
tion  or  Personal  Property  in  Fiance,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.'  '  Miscellaneous.' 
No.  2.    Folio.    London,  1886. 

Trade  of  Prance  with  Uie  United  Kingdom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  Of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1891.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  de  r6conomie  soclale.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Audifret  (Marquis  d'),  Etat  de  la  fortune  nationale  et  du  credit  public  de  1789  k  1878.  8. 
Parial876. 

Block  (MauriceX  Annuaire  de  I'^oonomie  politique  et  de  la  statistique.  1891.  16.  Paris, 
1800. 

Camet  de  I'officier  de  marine.    1891.    Paris,  1891. 

CoUe  (E.),  La  France  et  ses  colonies  au  19me  siicle.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

CriMenoy  {Dt),  H^oire  de  I'inBCription  maritime.    8.    Paris,  1872. 

Cucheral-CUirigny  (M.),  Instruction  publlque  en  France.    8.    Paris,  1883. 

David  (J.),  Le  credit  nationaL    8.    Paris,  1872. 

Delarbre  (J.),  La  marine  militaire  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1881. 

DetehampM  (L.\  Histoire  de  la  Question  Coloniale  en  France.    Paris,  1801. 

Dupont  (P.),  Annuaire  de  la  marine  pour  1891.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Foville  (A.  de).  La  Prance  actuelle.    Paris,  1889. 

Ga^eral  (Paul),  Les  colonies  fhtngaises.    4th  edition.    Paris,  1888. 


Hiiie  (F.  A.),  Les  constitutions  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1878. 


,  L'avenir  de  la  marine  et  dn  commerce  ext^rieur  de  la  France.  8.  Paris, 
1877. 

Journal  de  la  Soci^te  de  Statistique  de  Paris.    Paris,  1891. 

Kaufmann  (R  F.),  Die  Finanaen  Frankreichs.    Leipzig,  1882. 

KUine  (E.),  Les  richesses  de  la  France.    12.    Paris,  1872. 

Laugel  (AugusteX  La  France  politique  et  soclale.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Laverffne  (Ltonee  de),  Economic  rurale  de  la  France.    4me  ed.    18.    Paris,  1878. 

Ijebon  (A.)  and  PeUt  (P.),  France  as  it  Is.    London,  188a 

L'economiste  ft^nQais.    Paris,  1891. 

Li&n  (M.),  De  raccroissement  de  la  population  en  France  et  de  la  doctrine  dc  Malthus. 
8.     Paris,  1866. 

Loime  (C.  de),  Histoire  politique  de  France.     Paris,  1886. 

Lrvagteur  CE.\  Jjb.  Prance  et  ses  colonies.    2  vols.    Paris,  1890-91. 

Levatseur  (E.),  La  Production  Brute  Agricole  de  la  France.    Paris,  1891. 

Loua  (Toussaint),  La  France  sociale  et  economique.    Paris,  1888. 

Montaifpi.Y  Tableaux  des  finances  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1879. 

Prat  (Th.  de),  Annuaire  protestaut :  Statistique  g^n^l  des  diverses  branches  du  pro- 
testantisme  francais.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Beelug  (Eli8^t%  La  France.  Vol.  II.  of 'Nouvelle  gdographe  universelle.'  8.  Paris, 
1877. 

Statistique  dc  la  production  de  la  sole  en  France  et  k  I'^tranger.  R^coItedel891.  Lyons, 
1891. 

Vignon  (L.X  ties  colonies  ft^nQaises,  leur  commerce,  lenr  situation  Economique,  lem 
atilit^  pour  la  metropole,  leur  avenir.    Paris,  1885. 

Vignon  (L.X  L'Expansiou  de  la  France.    Paris,  1891. 

Viihrer  (M.  A.),  Histoire  de  la  dette  publique  en  France.    Paris,  1886. 

VuHrjf  (Adolpne),  Etude  sur  le  regime  financier  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1879. 


AKDOREA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France 
and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty -four 
members  elected  for  four  years  by  four  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  The 
council  elect  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside  :  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  first  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil 
judge  and  two  vicars  or  priests.  Fran(;p  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  appoint 
each  a  vicar  and  a  civil  judge  alternately.  A  permanent  delegate,  moreover, 
has  charge  of  the  interests  of  France  in  the  republic. 
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Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  and  protectorates  of  France  (includ- 
ing Algeria),  dispersed  over  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia, 
embrace,  inclusive  of  countries  under  protection  and  spheres  of 
influence,  a  total  area  of  3,064,000  square  miles.  Not  reckoned 
as  a  colony  is  Algeria,  which  has  a  government  and  laws  distinct 
from  the  other  colonial  possessions,  being  looked  upon  as  a  part 
of  France.  Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colonies  proper,  are 
represented  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  con- 
sidered to  form,  politically,  a  part  of  France.  The  estimated 
area  and  popidation  (in  some  cases,  especially  Senegal,  Rivieres 
du  Sud,  and  Soudan,  exclusive  of  natives)  1887-91  of  the  various 
colonies  and  countries  under  protection,  together  with  the  date  of 
their  first  settlement  or  acquisition,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  (on  page  507),  compiled  from  the  latest  official  returns : — 

The  tratle  of  all  the  French  colonies  (excluding  the  dependency  of  Mada- 
gascar) in  1889  ap^)ears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  francs  : — 


Trade  with  Prancci       '^"^'^  ^^^^  French      Trade  with  Foreign 
^     lYade  With  l-Tanct  Colonies  Countries 

'  Imports      Ex))ortfi      Imi)0rt8      Exports      Imports      Exports 


Indo  -   Chinese 
I     Custom  Union 
I  French  India 
,  Mayotte    . 
I  Nossi-B^  . 
I  Ste.  Marie 
,  Reunion    . 
New  Caledonia 
Pacific  Ocean 
Gulf  of  Giunea 
Sen^  (1887) 
Rivieres  du  Sud 

(Senegal)('87) 
Guiana 

Martinique  ('88) 
Guatleloui>e 
St    Pierre,    Mi 
quelon     . 

Total  . 


16,238  1 

1,448  1 

264  : 

347 

43,899  1 

56,064 

736! 

14,637  1 

17  1 

653  ' 

6,091  , 

10,707 

348  , 

1,098  ' 

59  i 

59 

281 

116 

141  1 

108 

75  1 

93 

1,722 

1,248 

13 

8 

7  ■ 

55 

125 

47 

9,179  i 

12,626 

860  j 

408 

11,224 

868 

4,025 

2,067 

—   1 

— 

5,452 

4,192 

841 

2 

— 

— 

3,003 

3,033 

1,496 

237 

2 

— 

2,194 

2,506 

12,268 

11,743 

308 ; 

14 

13,236 

2,187 

247 

_   1 

—  1 

— 

1,930 

2,604 

5,878 

4,115 

80  ' 

2 

2,993 

155 

7,959 

22,249  1 

664 

106  , 

14,293 

1,100 

10,919 

24,691  , 

1,192  1 

438  ; 

•12,581 

722 

3,707        9,811 


70  I      2,463  I    10,578        5,846 


73,924    104,840  '      3,598        4,638    129,603      91,394 


Algeria     .         .     178,700    201,900 
Tunis  (1889-90)       15,600      11,200 


7,200 
700 


Grand  Total  ,  268,294    317,940      11,498 


2,900 
8,600  , 


60,800  : 
11,700 


35,300 
10,800 


16,138  J  202,103  |  137,494 
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The  1892  budcet  estimates  65,125,467  francs  for  the  colonial  service.  In 
addition,  the  Manne  Budget  has  to  bear  certain  colonial  expenses,  while  each 
colony  has  a  large  budget  of  its  own,  insufficient  to  meet  the  colonial 
expenses.     Algeria  and  Cambodia  are  not  included  in  that  estimate. 

The  only  possessions  possessing  commercial  importance,  besides  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  are  Cochin-China,  the  islands  of  Reunion  and  Madagascar  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
exports  from  and  imports  to  French  colonies  are  seen  from  the  table  on 
page  506 ;  details  about  the  more  important  colonies  are  given  under 
separate  heads. 

The  total  exports  from  French  colonies  and  dependencies  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  in  1890  to  927,086/.,  and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  these 
possessions  to  761,883/. 

The  following  are  more  detailed  notices  of  the  colonies,  dependencies,  and 
spheres  of  influence,  arranged  under  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia and  Oceania. 


ASIA. 

FBEKOH  niDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  consist  of  five  separate  towns,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of  30,803 
hectares  (about  200  square  miles),  and  had  on  December  31,  1888,  the  follow- 
ing estimated  populations : — 

La  Grande  Aldee  23, 260 
•Mah^  .  .  8,349 
•Yanaon    .        .4,199 


•Pondichery 

.  41,253 

N^dounkadou  .  38,487 

♦Karical    . 

.  34,719 

•Shandemagar  .  25,395 

Oulgaret 

.  46,529 

Bahour    .        .  27,129 

Villenour 

.  35,983 

Total,  280,303. 

Of  this  total  less  than  1,000  are  Europeans.  The  colonies  are  dividcil 
into  five  dSpendanceSy  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
in  the  above  table,  and  ten  communes,  having  municipal  institutions.-  The 
Governor  of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondichery.  The  colony  is  represented  by 
one  senator  and  one  deputy.  Estimated  budget  (1890)  1,989,483  francs  ; 
expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1892),  307,218  francs  ;  debt  300,000  fr^ics. 
The  chief  exports  from  Pondichery  are  oil  seeds.  The  imports  in  1890 
amounted  to  6,844,099  francs  (735,854  francs  from  France),  and  total 
exports,  25,996,708  francs  (14,637,238  francs  to  France).  The  port  of  Pondi- 
chery was  visited  in  1888  by  316  vessels. 

FBEKCH  nrDO-OHIKA. 

Under  tliis  designation  the  French  dei^endencies  of  Cochin-China,  Ton- 
quin,  Annam,  and  Cambodia  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  incorporated. 
There  is  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China,  which  fixes  the  budget  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  advises  as  to  the  bud^ts  of  Annam,  Tonquin,  and  Cambodia. 

In  1887  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  including  Annam  and 
Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Union  ;  the  external  trade  of  the 
Union  reached  in  1890  60,248,460  francs  for  imports,  and  56,995,119  francs 
for  exports  ;  Customs  receipts,  25,294,497  francs. 

Exports  of  native  produce  to  France  in  1889,  2,022,379  francs  ;  imports  of 
French  produce,  11,286,781  francs. 
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AVVAX. 

French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hue  on  February  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been  estab- 
lished over  Annam.  The  young  Prince  Bun  uan  was  proclaimed  King  on 
January  31,  1889.  The  ports  of  Turane,  Qui-Nhon,  and  Xuan  Day  are 
opened  to  European  commerce,  and  the  former  has  been  conceded  to  France  ; 
French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  of  Hu^  Annamite  functionaries 
administer  ail  the  internal  affairs  of  Annam.  The  area  of  Annam  proper  is 
about  27,020  square  miles,  and  of  the  territory  more  or  less  dependent,  about 
19,800  square  miles.  Population  estimated  at  2,000,000  by  some,  and  at 
5,000,000  by  others ;  the  latter  being  considered  the  more  probable.  It  is 
Annamite  in  the  towns  and  along  the  coast,  and  consists  of  various  tribes  of 
Mois  in  the  hilly  tracts.  There  are  420,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  are 
28,280  soldiers,  of  whom  11,830  are  natives.  A  French  company  has  (1891) 
been  formed  for  workine  coal  mines  at  Turane.  Chief  productions  besides 
cereals  are  cinnamon  bark  (export  2,000,000  francs),  cotton  (export  from  400 
to  1,000  tons),  sugar  (export  from  200,000  to  1,000,000  francs),  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  seeds  (export,  610,000  francs).  The  trade  statistics  are  included 
in  those  of  Indo-China.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  cotton,  yam,  cottons, 
opium,  and  paper  ;  all  from  China  and  Japan. 

CAMBODIA. 

Area,  38,600  square  miles;  population  from  1,600,000  to  1,800,000,  con- 
sisting of  several  indigenous  races,  30,000  Malays,  100,000  Chinese  and 
Annamites.  The  coun^  is  under  King  Norodom,  who  recognised  the 
French  protectorate  in  1863,  and  it  is  divided  into  32  arrondissements.  The 
two  chief  towns  are  Pnom-Penh,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  Kampot,  its 
only  seaport,  8,000  inhabitants.  Revenue,  1888,  3,276,000  francs;  expendi- 
ture, 3,059,236  francs.  French  troops,  300.  The  chief  culture  is  rice,  betel, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  tree,  and  silk  tree.  The  exports  of  home  produce  are 
salt  fish,  raw  cotton,  haricot  beans,  cardamum,  and  sugar.  The  trade  statis- 
tics are  included  in  those  of  Indo-China.  The  imports  comprise  salt,  wine, 
tea,  textiles,  arms,  and  pottery. 

oocHiv-OHnrA. 

The  area  of  French  Cochin -China  is  estimated  at  23,082  square  miles. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  -4  provinces,  Saigon,  Mvtho,  Yinh-Long,  and 
Bassac ;  and  these  into  21  arrondissements.  The  colony  is  represented  by 
one  deputy.  The  total  population  in  1888  was  estimated  at  1,991,600  ;  of 
these  2,537  were  French,  1,679,000  Annamites,  153,000  Cambodians,  56,000 
Chinese,  and  9.600  savages,  besides  Malays  and  Malabarians.  There  were 
628  schools,  wiih  116  European  and  1,183  native  teachers,  and  25,397  pupils. 
The  Catholic  population  numbered  5,800,  and  the  Buddhists,  1,688,270. 
There  were  1,830  French  troops,  and  about  2,800  Annamite  soldiers.  Of  the 
total  area  about  one-sixth  (or  995,933  hectares)  is  cultivated.  The  chief  crop 
is  rice,  the  exports  of  which,  mostly  to  Cnina,  in  1890  amoimted  to  1,718,900/. 
Coco-nuts,  sugar-cane,  tobacco  are  also  grown.  In  1887  the  colony  had 
148,270  oxen  and  buffaloes.  At  Saigon  are  a  military  arsenal,  a  floating 
dock,  and  a  marine  observatory.  The  colony  has  51  miles  of  railway,  and 
1,840  miles  of  telegraph  line.  Its  trade  statistics  are  included  in  those  of 
li^nch  Indo-China.     At  Saigon  in  1890  there  cleared  357  vessels  of  375,824 
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tons  (152  of  184,709  tons  British,  and  164  of  154,715  tons  German),  exclusive 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes.  In  the  local  budget  of  1890  the  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  30,056,947  francs.  Expenditure  of 
France  (budget  1892)  3,355,912  francs.  The  French  budget  for  1892  requires 
the  sum  of  8,000,000  francs  to  be  paid  by  Cochin-China  towards  the  military 
expenditure  of  Annam  and  Tonquin. 

TOKaUIN. 

This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884,  has  an  area  of  34,740  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  with  8,000  villages  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  9,000,000.  There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics.  Chief 
town  Hanoi',  an  agglomeration  of  many  villages,  with  a  population  of  150,000. 
Revenue  (1888)  of  Tonquin  and  Annam  17,321,000  francs,  expenditure, 
17,034,620  francs.  There  were  11,475  French  troops  in  1889,  besides  6,500 
native  soldiers.  The  chief  cultures  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  silk  tree,  cotton,  and 
various  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco.  There  are  copper  and  iron  mines  of  good 
quality.  French  companies  have  (1891)  been  formed  for  woi^ing  coal  mines 
at  Hoiigay,  near  Haiphong,  and  at  Kebao.  The  chief  industries  are  silk, 
cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  oik.  The  imports  were  valued  in  1890  at 
27,734,212  francs  (7,306,064  francs  from  France),  and  the  exports  at 
13,324,720  francs  (694,980  francs  to  France),  re-export  and  transit  trade 
7,481,556  francs.  At  Haiphong  in  1890  there  entered  763  vessels  of  111,9S9 
tons  (50  of  40,271  tons  French).  The  expenditure  of  France  for  Annam  and 
Tonquin  in  the  budget  of  1892  was  10,450,000  francs,  of  which  450,000  francs 
were  for  the  Tonquin  submarine  telegraph  cable. 


AFBICA. 

ALOEAIA. 
(L'ALoiBIE.) 

Oovernment. 

A  civil  Governor-General  at  present  administers  the  government  of 
Algeria,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  detached  part  of  France  rather  Uian  as  a 
colony.  A  small  extent  of  territory  in  the  Sahara  is  still  administered  by 
the  military  authorities,  represented  by  the  Commandant  of  the  19th  Army 
Corps. 

Govemor-Oeneral  oj  Algeria. — M.  Jules  Cambon,  ap]x>inted  April,  1891. 

The  French  Chambers  have  alone  the  right  of  legislating  for  Algeria, 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regmated 
by  decree  of  the  Picsident  of  the  Republic.  The  Governor-General  is  assisted 
by  a  council,  whoso  function  is  rnu^ly  consultative.  A  Superior  Council, 
meeting  once  a  year,  to  which  delegates  are  sent  by  each  of  the  provincial 
general  councils,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  discussing  and  voting  the 
colonial  budget  Each  department  sends  one  senator  and  two  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  boundaries  of  Algeria  are  not  very  well  defined,  large  portions  of  the 
territory  in  the  outlying  districts  bein^  claimed  both  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  nomad  tribes  who  inhabit  it  and  hold  themselves  onconquered. 
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The  colony  \a  divided  officially  into  three  departments,  consisting  as  a  whole 
of  the  •Territoire  civil,*  and  a  *  Territoire  de  commandement'  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  dejiartments  of  Algeria,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1891  ; — 


Algiers . 
Oran     . 


Constantine 


I 


Total 


Area,  sq. 
miles 


65,929 
1  44,616 
!   73,929 

i   184,474 


Population 


Civil  Dept.      MiUtarj-Deptl         Total 


1,275,650  '  192,477  |  1,468,127 

817,450  I  124,616  942,066 

1,543,867  I  170,672  |  1,714,539 

3,636,967  I  487,765  |  4,124,732 


Pop. 

persq. 

mile 


22  I 
21 

23  I 


22 


The  total  popuktion  in  1884  was  3,817,306.  The  Civil  territory  is 
constantly  increased  in  area  by  taking  in  sections  of  the  Military  Territonr. 
Of  the  population  in  1886,  2,014,013  were  males  and  1,791,671  females.  In 
1884  the  marriages  among  whites  were  3,543,  the  births  15,618,  and  deaths 
13,123,  showing  an  excess  of  2,495  births  over  deaths.  In  1891,  of  the  total 
population,  there  were  272,662  of  French  origin  or  naturalisation,  47,667 
nataralised  Jews,  3,567,223  French  indigenous  subjects,  besides  Tunisians, 
Moroccans,  and  Spaniards,  Italians,  Anglo-Maltese,  Germans. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  74,792  in  1886  ;  Oran,  67,681  ; 
Constantine,  44,960  ;  B6ne,  29,640  ;  Tlem9en,  28,204  ;  Philippeville,  22,177  ; 
BUdah,  24,304  ;  Sidibel-Abb^s,  21,595. 


'Instruction. 

At  the  Academy  of  Algiers  in  1888  were  223  students.  In  1888-89  there 
were  1,876  pupils  at  the  4  lyc^es  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine ;  8  com 
monal  coU^es  with  1,015  pupils,  and  one  college  for  girls  at  Oran  with  98 
pupils;  in  1889,  958  (113  pnvate,  mostly  clencal)  primary  schools,  with 
78,001  pupils;  and  154  infant  schools,  with  24,354  pupils.  There  are  76 
public  primary  schools  for  the  natives  with  8,963  pupils  (910  girls).  Of  the 
total  children  of  school  age  (6-13),  611,720  receive  no  instruction  ;  of  these 
535,389  were  Mussulmans. 

Crime. 

Before  the  Assize  Courts  in  1888,  498  persons  were  convicted  of  crime ; 

before  the  correctional  tribunals,  12,109  (4,236  to  fines)  ;   before  the  police 

.  courts,  62,494  (45,268  to  fines).     For  the  maintenance  of  order  there  are 

1,271  gendarmes,  74  police  commissaires,  814  police  agents,  329  maircs^  2,603 

police  officials  of  various  kinds,  and  1,061  custom-house  officers. 


Finance. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  are  derived  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes 
licences,  and  customs  duties  on  imports.     The  natives  pay  only  direct  taxes. 
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The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  army  is  not  included  in  the  budget ;  a  proDor- 
tion  of  the  sums  spent  on  public  works  also  is  paid  by  the  State.  The  Dudget 
for  1892  estimated  the  expenditure  at  44,928,781  francs  and  revenue  at 
46,830,898  francs.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1891  were  :  expenditure, 
44,162,960  francs,  and  revenue,  45,170,013.  A  sx)ecial  return  shows  that  in 
the  period  1830-88  the  total  expenditure  in  Algeria  has  been  5,018,066,462 
firancs,  and  the  total  receipts  1,256,041,004  franc^  showing  an  excess  of 
expenditure  of  3,785,684,255  francs,  or  over  151  millions  sterling,  this  excess 
being  almost  entirely  for  military  services.  The  total  expenditure  on  coloni- 
sation has  been  144,205,504  ftrancs. 


Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  19th  Arm^  Corps  ;  in  time  of 
war  it  can  be  divided  into  two.  It  consists  of  53  battalions  of  infantry,  52 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  16  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  due  proportion  of  other 
subsidiary  branches — in  all  about  54,000  men  and  15,000  horses.  The  strictly 
local  forces  consist  of  4  regiments  of  'Zouaves,*  3  regiments  of  'Tirailleurs 
indigenes, *  3  battalions  of  *Infanterie  l^gfere  d* Afrique,  and  2  foreign  legions  ; 
of  these  the  Tirailleurs  or  Turcos  only  are  native.  There  are  also  3  regiments 
of  Spahis,  corresponding  closely  to  the  Indian  irregular  cavalry. 


Industry. 

The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1890  was  3,228,522.  about 
187,000  being  Europeans.  About  20,000,000  hectares  are  occupied  by  the 
agricultural  population.  The  principal  crops  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1889 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Crop 


Wheat  (metric  quintals) 
Barley 

Other  cereals 
Vines  (hectolitres) 
Tobacco  (kilogr.) 
Alfa  (metric  quintals) 

Total  area  cultivated 


^Quantity 


Area, 
hectares 


6,246,062 
8,263,633 

661,031 
2,579,639 
8,846,767 

741,420 

1,118,309 

1,861,292 

99,957 

106,851 

9,841   1 

1,582,612 

4,273,362 

In  1891  vineyards  covered  150,000  hectares. 

There  are  3,247,692  hectares  under  forest,  but  the  value  of  the  produce  is 
small.  In  1889  there  were  in  Algeria  329,783  horses  and  mules,  271,547 
camels,  1,217,143  cattle,  9,475,287  sheep,  and  4,213,922  goats.  The  total 
animal  stock  amounted  to  15,885,899,  of  which  15,198,033  belonged  to 
natives.     In  1891  it  was  estimated  at  17  millions. 

In  1889,  2,710  persons  were  employed  in  mines  ;  351,800  tons  of  iron  or© 
were  produced,  worth  2,457,190  francs;  22,336  tons  of  other  ores  (blende, 
galena,  copper,  silver),  to  the  value  of  1,426,475  francs. 
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Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of  France,  is  divided  into  general 
^total  imports  and  exports),  and  special  (imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of 
home  produce).     The  former  was  as  follows,  1890  (in  francs)  : — 


Franco 

Foreign  countries  and  French  colonies 


Imports  from 

209,165,021 
28,102,991 


Kxiiortii  to 

209,995,965 
51,626,276 


Total 1     237,268,012    |     261,622,241 


The  total  special  commerce  was  as  follows  for  the  five  years  1886-90  (in 
francs) : — 


YearK 


Total 


ImportH 


1886 

242,274,279 

182,255,123 

50,092,512 

1887 

211,837,555 

185,959,302  - 

52,502,475 

1888 

234,908,120 

197,699,565 

54,391,844 

1889 

237,417,000 

229,789,000 

58,754,000 

1890 

260,090,131 

260,099,131 

65,226,032 

•  Foreign  Countries  and  French  Colonies 
Expoi-ts  Importji  from  Exports  to 


54,907,741 
45,955,008 
33,254,943 
29,229,000 
40,428,500 


1 


The  following  table  shows   the  trade  of  Algeria  (sjMjtdal)  with  various 
countries  for  1890  (in  francs)  : — 


'    Imports 

I       from 

Fmucc 

1  194,8(54,009 

Tanis . 

'     10,395,735 

Russia 

1         869,&'i8 

Great  Britain 

,     10,807,946 

Si*iii  . 

i       7.442,871 

Italy  .        . 

1       1,076,792 

Exports  to  I 


208,472,865  i,  Morocco     . 
1,332,484  I'  Turkey 
1,732,421  h  Belgium      . 
18,126,494  I,  United  States 
6,897,323     Austria 
1,720,755  I 


Imports 
from 


Exports  to, 


1,558,938 

223,843    i 

725,718 

21,686   i 

320,348 

3,066,807    , 

1,003,795 

1,444,104 

2,089,420 

428,169 

The  principal  exports  to  France  in  1890  were  :  cereals,  58,067,440  francs  ; 
wines,  58,895,130  francs;  animals,  44,012,935  francs;  wool,  12,084,973 
francs.  The  chief  importis  from  France  were:  cotton  goods,  29,902,499 
francs;  leather  goods,  15,971,102  francs;  metal  goods,  7,584,275  francs; 
haberdashery,  10,330,672  francs.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  com- 
merce of  Algeria  with  Great  Britain  and  Irelanil  in  each  of  the  five  years  1886 
to  1890:— 


1886 


1887 


£  £ 

Exports  to  Great  Britain      701,398  ,  575,955 
Imports  of  British  produce  271,142    293,253 


1888 
£ 

636,371 
252,255 


1889 


1890 
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The  most  important  articles  of  exjwrt  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  :— 
esparto  and  other  fibres,  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  361, 5721.  (including 
rags) ;  iron  ore,  of  the  value  of  190,940^.  ;  barley,  234,847/.  ;  oopper  ore, 
648/.  (19,657/.  in  1887)  ;  lead  ore,  15,256/.  The  British  imports  consist 
principally  of  cotton  fabrics  and  coal,  the  former  of  the  value  of  170,241/., 
and  the  latter  of  127,845/.,  in  the  year  1890. 

Shipping  and  Conununicationfl. 

in  1890,  4,136  vessels,  of  2,298,951  tons,  entered  Algerian  ports  from 
abroad,  and  3,924,  of  2,246,790  tons,  cleared;  of  the  vessels  entered,  2,213, 
of  1,382,887  tons,  belonged  to  France,  and  568,  of  577,294  tons,  belonged  to 
Great  Britain.  There  is  also  a  very  large  coasting  trade.  On  January  1, 
1891,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  505  vessels,  of  7,638  tons, 
mostly  coasters,  besides  many  small  fishing-vessels. 

In"  1891  there  were  1,910  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in 
Algeria,  including  the  Tunisian  extension  of  140  miles.  The  total  receipts 
in  1889  amounted  to  21,908,225  francs. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria,  including  branches  into  Tunis,  consisted  in  1890 
of  4,310  miles  of  line  and  10,000  miles  of  wire,  with  356  offices.  The  *re3eau 
algero-tunisien '  of  telegraphs  is  worked  by  a  private  company  subventioue»l 
by  the  French  Government. 

In  the  savings-banks  of  Algeria  on  December  31,  1889,  there  were  16,971 
depositors  ;  the  amount  due  to  whom  was  4, 865, 593  francs,  or  an  average  of 
286  francs  to  each. 

British  Consul-General  for  Algeria  arid  Tunis. — Lieut -Col.  Sir  R.  Lam- 
bert Flaytair,  R.C.M.G.,  residing  at  Algiers. 

Vice-Consul  at  Algiers. — E.  G.  B.  Maxse. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Aimuttire  admliiistratif  de  I'Alg^rle.    16.    Alger,  1891. 
Anuuaire  general  de  TAlg^rie,  sur  des  documents  officiels.     8. 
Annuain;  statistiquc  de  la  Frauce,  1891.    Paris,  1891. 
.Totinial  offlp-iHl. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

B«jfn^<  (Leonl  LcH  colons  algeriens.    8.    Alger,  1806. 

Boudin  (Dr.  N.),  Histoire  statistique  de  la  colonisatiOD  et  de  la  population  en  Alg^e. 
8.     Paris,  1853. 

Ciamageran  (I.  J.),  L'AWrie  :  ImpresHions  de  voyage.    8.    Pariw,  1874. 

DaretU  (Rodolphe),  De  m  propri»'t^  en  Algerie.  Loi  du  16  juin  1851  et  Seimtus-consulte 
dn  22  avril  1868.    2e  Mit.     18.    Paris,  1866. 

Duval  (JuIe»X  L'Algtirie  et  les  colonies  franeaises.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

Faidhtrbe  (General),  L'avenir  du  Sahara  et  du  Soudan.    8.     PariB,  1866. 

FiWat  (A.),  L'Alg6rie  ancienne  et  modenie.     12.    Alger,  1875. 

Oaffarel(P.),  L'Alg^rie:  hUtoire,  oonquete,  coloniftataon.     Paris,  1883. 

Gtuydon  (Vtcc-amiral  Coint«*«le),  Expose  de  la  situation  de  l' Alg^rie.  In  '  Hevuc  maritime 
etcoloniale.'    8.     Paris,  1873. 

LavtUye  (Emile  deX  L'Algerie  et  Tunisif.     Paris,  1887. 

Lacigne  (AU»ert),  Questions  algeriennes.     8.     Paris,  187'J. 

IfKCff  (Marcel),  Colonisation  europeenne  de  I'AlgJ^rie.     8.     Paris,  1866. 

MalUan  (Heinr.  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahreim  Nonlwesten  von  .\frika  :  Reisen  in  Algerien 
un«l  Marokko.    4  vols,    a     Leipzig,  1869. 

Play/air  (Sir  R.  L.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.     Loudon,  1887. 

PUm/air  (Sir  R.  Lanil>ert),  Bibliogi-nphy  of  Algeria,  published  by  the  Royal  Geograpliieal 
Society.     London,  1888. 

QniMmaut  (N.),  Du  peuplement  et  de  la  vrai  colonisation  de  I'Algerie.  8.  Constantine, 
187  L 

AeirltM  (EliseeX  Geographie  universelle.  Tome  XI.    L'Afrique  septentrionale.  Paris,  1886. 

Sabatier  (C),  Touat,  Sahara  et  Soudan.     Paiis,  1891. 

Sautatfra  (E.),  Hugue$  (H.),  et  Lapra  (P.),  legislation  «le  I'Algerie.  2  vols.  Paris,  1883-84. 

SeguinCL.  G.),  Walks  in  Algeria.    8.     London,  1878. 

Shaw  (Thomas,  D.D.,  &c.),  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  Kevei-al  Parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Levant    Oxfonl,  ia'i8-46. 

Tekihatekeff  (}A.),  L'Algerie  et  Tunis.     Paris,  1880. 

VUlot  (Capitaine),  Mo'urs,  coutumes  et  institutions  des  indiK»iu's  d'Algerie.  12.  Paris, 
1872. 


FEEKCH  CONGO  AND  OABTTN. 

The  French  Congo  and  Oabiin  region  is  one  continaous  and  connected 
teiTitory.  The  right  bank  of  the  Congo  from  Hrazzaville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobangi  is  FrcncJi,  and  north  to  4''  N.  along  the  Mol»angi,  and  an  almost 
Htraight  line  to  the  coast  along  the  second  degree  embraces  the  Gabun.  The 
total  area  is  250,000  sijiiare  miles.  There  are  twenty -.seven  stations  established 
ill  this  region,  on  the  coast,  the  Congo,  and  other  places,  eleven  of  them  beiiif; 
on  the  Ogove.  The  nunil>er  of  the  native  jwpulation  is  estimated  at  6,900,000  : 
there  are  300  Europeans  besides  the  ganison.  The  only  exports  are  the  natural 
products  of  the  countiy — ivory,  elwny,  caoutchouc,  and  jmlm-oil.  Experi- 
ments in  growing  sugar-cane,  vanilla,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  been 
made.  The  country  Is  covered  with  extensive  foi-ests.  The  total  commerce  ol' 
the  Gabun,  imports  and  expoi-ts,  amounted  to  6,600,000  francs  in  1888  ;  inj- 
ports  from  France,  1,317,680  francs ;  from  other  colonies,  540  francs ;  from 
foreign  countries,  2,372,260  francs;  exports  to  France,  173,271  francs;  to 
other  colonies,  837  francs;  to  foreign  countries,  2,718,190  francs.  In  1887 
134  vessels  of  92,132  tons  entered,  125  of  the  vessek  lieing  foreign.  The 
only  roads  are  native  footpaths.  There  are  eight  schools  for  boys  and  two  for 
girls,  with  400  pupils.  Tnere  is  neither  a  iK)stal  nor  telegraphic  service  in  the 
colony.  Loc:al  budget,  1890,  1,701,079  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget 
of  1892),  1,454,397  fmncs. 

Gold  Coast  Territories.     Hee  Skneoal,  Arc,  p.  522. 
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MADAGASCAR. 
Eeig^ning  Sovereign. 

Queen  Banayalona  (or  Rknavklona)  m.,  bom  about  1861  ;  appointed  sac- 
cc88or  by  tlie  late  Queeu  BknavUona  II.,  succeeded  to  the  thioue  on  her  death, 
July  13,  1883  ;  shortly  after  married  the  Prime  Minister,  Rainilaiariv6ny,  and 
was  crowned  November  22. 

Ck>vem]iient 

Madagascar  began  to  be  of  commercial  importance  to  £uro|)e  about  the 
year  1810,  when  lUdiima  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  a  lai^  part  of  the  island 
to  the  sway  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Hova,  the  most  advanced,  though  probably 
not  the  most  numerous,  of  the  various  Malagasy  races.  His  widow.  Queen 
R^navklona  I.,  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  1829,  and  until  her  deatii,  in 
1861,  intercourse  with  forei^ers  was  discouraged-  She  was  succeeded  by 
Radkma  II.,  and  he  by  his  wife  lUsoh^rina,  on  whose  death,  in  1868,  Rimav;k- 
lona  II.  obtained  the  throne.  The  present  <|ueen  is  great-grand-daughter  of 
Rahety,  sister  of  King  Andrianampoinim^nna  (1787-1810).  At  various 
periods,  1820,  1861,  1865,  and  1868,  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Tamatave, 
December  12,  1885,  a  French  Resident-General,  with  a  small  military  escort, 
resides  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  regulated  by 
France,  which  occupies  a  district  around  the  Bay  of  Diego-Suarez  as  a  colony 
(seep.  520).  By  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  August  5,  1890,  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Franco  over  Madagascar  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain.  The 
native  Government  retains  absolute  independence  in  all  domestic  legislation 
and  control  of  the  other  tiibes  of  the  country. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  modified  and  tempered  by 
customs  and  usages  having  the  force  of  law  ;  and  durinj^  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  gradually  limited  and  controlled. 
The  Sovereign  is  advised  by  her  Prime  Minister,  who  is  the  real  source  of  all 

Jiolitical  power  ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  ministers,  who  act  as  heads  of 
lepartments — Education,  Justice,  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  kc — but 
these  are  only  deputies  of  the  l*rime  Minister,  and  can  originate  nothing 
without  his  permission.  The  succession  to  the  Crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
royal  house,  but  not  necessarily  in  direct  succession  ;  the  reigning  Sovereign 
may  designate  his  or  her  successor. 

At  a  large  number  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  interior,  and  at  all  the  ports, 
governors  are  placed  by  the  central  Government,  and  these  are  all  directly 
responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  number  of  these  governors  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  With  regard  to  local 
matters,  these  are  still  much  under  the  control  of  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  on 
any  important  occasion  public  assemblies  of  the  whole  people  are  called 
together  to  consult  Although  these  have  no  defined  authority,  the  opinion 
of  the  ma^'ority  has  a  distinct  weight  and  influence.  Among  the  B^tsileo  and 
other  subject  tribes,  the  representatives  of  the  old  chiefs  are  still  held  in  much 
honour,  in  almost  idolatrous  reverence,  by  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia  as 
a  continent),  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between  island  and 
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continent  being  280  miles  ;  total  length,  975  miles  ;  brefidtb  at  the  broadest 
point,  358  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at  228, 500 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  most  tnistwoHhy  esti- 
mates, at  3,600,000  ;  other  estimates  vary  from  2,500,000  to  5,000,000. 
No  census  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the  native  Government,  and  it 
resents  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  foreigners.  It  is  therefore  only  by  va^ie  and 
uncertain  estimates  that  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  population,  either  of 
the  island  as  a  whole  or  of  that  of  particular  districts.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  population  of  I  marina  was  decreasing  during  the  san- 
guinary reign  of  Queen  Rknav&lona  I.  (1828-1861)  ;  it  is,  however,  believed 
that  the  population  is  now.  slowly  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
education,  civilisation,  and  Cnristian  teaching.  The  female  population 
seems  in  excess  of  the  male.  A  number  of  foreign  residents  live  on  the 
coasts,  chiefly  Creoles  from  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  mostly  English  subjects. 
The  most  powerful,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  tribe  is"^  the  Hova,  whose 
language,  allied  to  the  Msdayan  and  Oceanic  tongues,  is  understood  over  a 
large  part  of  the  island,  and  who  have  been  dominant  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  only  unsubdued  territories  are  in  the  south  and  south-west,  but  steps 
have  been  taken  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  The  i>eople  are  divided  into 
a  great  many  clans,  who  seldom  intermarry.  The  Hovas  are  estimated  to 
number  1,000,000  ;  the  other  races,  more  or  less  mixed,  are  the  Sakalavas  in 
the  west,  1,000,000;  the  B^tsil^os,  600,000;  Bavas,  200,000;  Betsimi 
Sakaras,  400,000  ;  Antatiavas,  200,000.  In  the  coast  towns  are  many  Arab 
traders,  and  there  are  besides  many  negroes  from  Africa  introduced  as  slaves. 
The  capital,  Antandnarivo,  in  the  interior,  is  estimated  to  have,  with 
suburbs,  a  population  of  100,000.  The  principal  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the 
east  coast,  with  a  population  of  10,000.  Mojanga,  the  chief  port  on  the 
north-west  coast,  has  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Slavery  exists  in  a  patri- 
archal form. 

Beligion  and  Education. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  central  districts 
have  been  Christianised,  and  Christianity  is  acknowledged  and  protected  bv 
the  Government.  There  is  no  State  Church,  although  the  Queen  and  princi- 
pal officers  of  government  are  connected  with  the  churches  formed  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  which  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  the  profess- 
ing Christians  of  the  country.  These  are  not  dependent  on  Government 
except  to  a  small  extent.  The  system  of  Church  polity,  which  has  slowly 
developed  itself,  is  rather  a  combination  of  Independency,  Presbyterianism, 
and  Episcopacy.  No  State  aid  is  given  to  religion  or  to  education,  except  in 
freeing  recogniseti  pastors  and  teachers  from  compulsory  Government  service. 
An  Anglican  mission  works  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  bishop  and 
cathedr^  at  Antandnarivo.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  also  stationed  at 
the  capital.  There  are  about  28  missionaries  of  the  L.M.S.  in  Madagascar, 
10  of  the  Friends'  Mission,  10  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  26  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutherans,  and  about  40  priests  and  brothers  of  the  R.  C.  Mission,  as  weU  as 
several  sisters  of  mercy.  The  L. M.S.  Mission  has  about  750  native  pastors, 
and  about  100  evangelists  or  native  missionaries  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  many  of  them  in  quite  heathen  districts.  There  are  about 
850,000  Protestants,  and  about  35,000  Roman  Catholics.  Five-sixths  of  the 
Malagasy  are  still  pagans. 

Schools  have  been  established,  and  education  is  compulsory  wherever  the 
iufliience  of  ^he  cep^  GoyeniBaent  is  eflfective.     All  the  Missionary  Socieries 
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at  work  in  Madagascar  have  colleges  and  hip;h  schools,  the  latter  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  in  all  of  which  education  is  given  freely,  with  but  nominal 
charges  for  books,  &c.  Almost  every  congregation,  except  the  smallest  and 
weakest,  has  its  school.  The  L.M.S.  has  also  an  industrial  school  for  teach- 
ing handicrafts.  Hospitals  and  medical  schools  are  connected  with  tiie 
L.M.S.,  Friends',  Lutheran,  and  Anglican  Missions,  and  there  are  now  a 
number  of  trained  native  doctors  and  surgeons.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1,800  schools,  and  about  170,000  chUdren  under  instruction,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission. 

The  production  of  books  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  printing 
offices  of  the  different  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  the  island.  Each  of 
these  has  a  press,  from  which  works  chiefly  educational  and  religions  are 
constantly  being  issued.  Excluding  pamphlets  and  lesser  publications,  about 
400  sejmrate  works  have  been  issued  from  the  various  presses,  with  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  48,000  pp.  Half  of  these  are  L.M.S.,  and  a  fourth  Friends* 
publications.  Six  monthly  magazines,  a  <]^uarterlv,  -three  weekly  ncwqiaperB. 
and  a  Government  gazette  at  irregular  intervals,  comprise  the  periodical 
literature  of  Madagascar.  The  yearly  issues  of  the  L.M.S.  press  from  1870  to 
1880  averaged  150,000  copies  of  various  publications,  and  those  of  the  Friends* 
press  67,000  copies  generally. 

Justice. 

Judges  are  ap^winted  by  the  Sovereign,  and  a  code  of  laws  was  printed 
in  1881.  Justice  is  dispensed  in  a  simple  form  by  local  authorities,  but 
there  are  no  statistics  available  showing  crime.  Owing  to  the  increaiug  pres- 
sure of  forced  Government  service  and  the  levies  of  soldiers,  there  has  of  late 
been  an  alarming  increase  in  crimes  of  violence,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
banditti  in  large  armed  bands,  who  have  desolated  some  parts  of  the  country. 

A  Bill  establishing  French  tribunals  in  Madagascar,  with  jurisdiction  m 
all  cases  affecting  Euroj>eans,  was  passed  by  the  French  Chamber  on 
March  12,  1891. 

Finance. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs,  and  a  small  poll  tax  is  paitl  : 
but  the  personal  service  which  every  Malagasy  has  to  render  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  Government.  The  only  fixed  payments  are  those  made  to  the  Queen, 
the  I*rime  Minister,  and  the  Array.  In  1886  the  Malagasy  Government 
lK)rrowed  from  the  Paris  Comptoir  d'Escompte  a  sum  of  15  million  francs,  of 
which  10  million  went  to  |)ay  the  indemnity  to  Franco.  No  .statistit^  of 
]niblir  revenue  are  obtainable. 

Defence. 

The  standing  army  is  estimated  to  consist  of  20,000  men,  most  of  wlioni 
are  now  armed  with  moflem  rifles.  Two  English  officers  are  employe*!  to 
train  cadets — one  of  these  is  an  artillery  officer.     A  numlwr  of  rifled  Arm- 
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and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  ;  rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  being  cultivated.  The  forests  abound  with  many 
valuable  woods,  while  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products  are  plentiful.  Con. 
cessions  of  forest  laud  on  the  north-east  coast  have  been  made  to  European 
companies,  who  are  now  felling  the  valuable  timber  and  planting  on  the  cleared 
ground.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  the  manufacture  of 
textures  from  the  rofia  palm  fibre,  and  of  metal-work.  At  present,  however, 
no  machinery  is  used  for  the  making  of  textile  fabrics.  All  are  literally  vianu- 
factures,  and  carried  on  by  the  simple  spindle  and  torse  in  use  from  a  very 
remote  period.  And  so  with  the  manufacture  and  working  of  iron  and  other 
metals. 

Commerce. 

The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  india-rubber,  hides,  horns,  coffee,  lard,  sugar, 
vanilla,  wax,  gum,  copal,  rice,  and  seeds.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods, 
rum,  crockery,  and  metal  goods.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Mauritius, 
Reunion,  Great  Britain,  and  France ;  there  has  also  been  recently  consider- 
able  and  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States.  A  French  return  gives  the 
exports  for  1888  at  174,170/.,  including  skins,  70,430/.;  caoutchouc,  64,648/.; 
rofia,  16,043/.  ;  wax,  11,200/.  ;  oxen,  9,760/.  ;  the  imports  at  162,030/., 
including  cotton,  71,640/.  In  1884  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
was  15,229/.;  in  1888,  43,089/.;  in  1889,  83,618/.;  in  1890,  98,833/.;  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  1,412/.  in  1884  ;  41,058/.  in  1887  ;  101,435/.  in 
1888 ;  82,961/.  in  1889 ;  84,733/.  in  1890.  The  exports  were,  in  1890, 
caoutchouc,  58,049/.;  hemp,  7,066/.  ;  sugar,  4,843/.;  the  importH,  rottons, 
58,154/.  in  1890. 

Shipping  and  Commtmicatiens. 

There  are  as  yet  no  roads  in  Madagascar  in  the  Kiut>pean  sense  of  the 
word— only  rough  paths  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other — and  no 
beasts  or  wheeled  vehicles  aie  employed.  All  passengers  and  goods  are 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  mdromita  or  bearers,  except  where  the  rivei-s  or 
coast  lagoons  allow  the  use  of  canoes  made  of  the  hollowed-out  trunk  of  a 
large  tree.  On  the  coast  outrigged  canoes  are  employed,  and  also  built  boats 
wim  the  planks  tied  together  (on  the  south-east  roast).  A  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  on  tne  w^cst  coast  by  Arab  dhows.  Tiui^le  fishing  h 
pracrisetl  by  the  S^kolh^n. 

Xo  Government  post-office  exists,  but  postal  comnuinication  is  kept  u]. 
by  the  consular  officers  of  the  English  and  French  Governments.  An  eleetriti 
telegraph,  made  by  a  French  company,  connects  Tamatave  and  the  «"ipital. 
and  this  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  native  Government  after  a  certain  ]»eriod. 
It  Is  alK)ut  180  mile^j  in  lengtn. 

Money  and  Banks. 

The  Comi>toir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  an  agency  at  Antanana- 
rivo and  Tamatave,  and  so  also  has  the  Xew  Oriental  Bank  Torporation 
(Limited). 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5-franc  i)iece,  but  the  Italian  5-lire  piece 
and  Belgian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  ecpial  value  are  also  in  (circulation. 
For  smaller  sums  the  coin  is  cut  up  into  fractional  jiarts,  and  weighed  nh 
required. 

Consular  and  other  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Madagascar  in  Great  Britain. 
There  is  a  Ctmsul  in  London. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Madagascar. 

Consul  at  Tamatave. — Anatole  Saiizier  (acting). 
Vice-Consul  at  Anf^ndnartvo. — W.  C.  Pickersgill. 

3.  Of  France  in  Mad.\oascar. 

Rendcnt-G.:nnral  at  Antandnarlvo. — Vice-Residents  at  Mojaiiga  ami 
Tolia  on  the  West  Coast ;  at  Fianarantsoa,  in  the  Betsileo  country  ;  and  at 
Tamatave  ;  and  agents  at  all  important  points. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Madagascar. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  8t«t4»inont  of  the  Tnule  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  aiKl 
British  Possessions  for  the  year  1890.     London.  1891. 

Correspondence  respecting  Trwity  of  December  17, 18>5,  between  France  and  Madagascar. 
London,  1886. 

Report  bv  Vlce-ConKul  Pickersgill  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Antananarivo  In  1884, 
in  '  RoiH)rt  of  H.M.'s  Consuls,"  Part  IX.     London,  1886. 

Reliortof  Rear-Admiral  W.  Gore  Jones,  C.B..  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  3IadAgascar. 
London,  188S. 

Report  on  tlie  Trade  of  Madagascar,  In  '  Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  Unlte«l  States.' 
April,  1888. 

Treaty  conclude<l  between  France  and  Madagascar,  Angiist  8.  1808.     London,  1883. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AntanAnarlvo  Annual  (yearly),  187 J-91. 

BarbU  du  Socage,  Madagascar  Possession  Fnunjaise  depuis  1642.    Paris,  1869. 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  Mailagaskars.    Berlin,  1888. 

Combittf  (M.),  Madagascar,  6\uAe  geographique  et  commei-ciale.  *  Annales^de  TExtr^me 
Orient,'    October,  1889. 

EllU  (Rev.  W.),  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  London,  1888.  Three  Visit*  to 
Madagascar.    London,  1858.    Madagascar  Revisited.    London,  1867. 

Grandiditr  (A.),  Histoire  physique,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1876. 
(In  28  4to.  volumes,  with  many'hundred  plates,  still  in  progress.) 

Guillaln  (Captain),  Documents  snr  I'histoire,  la  geographle  et  le  commerce  de  la  parlie 
occidentale  de  Madagascar.     Paris,  1845. 

Lfroy  (L.),  Les  FrauQais  k  Madagascar.     Paris,  1883. 

MeLeod  (J.  L.),  Madagascar  and  its  People.     London,  1865. 

MulUn$  (Rev.  Dr.  J.),  Twelve  Mouths  in  Madagascar.     London,  1875. 

Oltver  (8.  P.),  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.     London,  1866. 

0«r«'(8.  P.),  Madagascar.     2  vols.     London,  1886. 

P/eiffer  (Ida),  Visit  to  Madagascar.     London,  1861. 

Pollen  and  Fan  Dam,  Rocherches  snr  la  Faune  de  Madagascar.    5  vols.  4to.    Leyden,  186a 

Shaw  (Rev.  G.  A.),  Maflagascar  and  France.     London,  1885. 

Sibree  (Rev.  James),  Ma<lagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.  The  Great  African 
Island.     London,  1880. 

VaiMiire  (P^re),  IIlHtoIrp  de  Madagascar:  ses  habitant*  et  ses  missionaircs.  2  vnU. 
Paris,  1884. 

The  following  possessions  in,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  Madagascar 
belong  to  France  : — 

DliOO-SITABEZ,  K0SSI-B]6,  ST.  KABIE. 

Diego-Suarei,  a  territory  of  still  undefined  extent,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  is  held  by  the  French  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty  of  December  17,  1885.  At  the  census  of  1887  the 
|>opulation   (including  the  garrison)  was  4,567.     The  native  population    is 
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stated  to  have  increased  from  3,000  in  1887  to  about  8,000  in  1889.  The 
chief  town  of  the  colony  is  Antsirame.  The  commerce  is  unimportant.  Im- 
ports (1887),  675,840  francs;  exports,  63,109  francs.  Local  budget  (1890) : 
income  and  expenditure,  172,365  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of 
1892),  2,112,970  francs.  In  1888  the  colonies  of  Nossi-B^  and  Ste.  Marie 
were,  for  administrative  pul^xwes,  made  dependencies  of  Di^-Suarez. 

NoMi-Be  Island,  close  to  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  with  an  area  of  113 
square  miles,  has  7,803  inhabitants,  chiefly  Mal^ishes  and  Africans.  Chief 
productions,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  rice.  Imports  (1889),  1,937,749  franco 
(140,649  francs  from  France) ;  exports,  1,450,085  francs  (108,863  francs  to 
France).  Local  budget  (1891),  221,612  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget 
of  1892),  74,598  francs.  ' 

St.  Karie,  on  the  north  coast  of  Madagascar,  was  taken  by  France  as 
early  as  1643.  It  covers  64  square  miles  ;  population,  7,667  ;  chief  export, 
cloves.  Imports  (1889),  145,795  francs;  exports,  109,492  francs.  Local 
budget  (1890),  90,000  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1892),  35,000 
francs. 

MAYOTTE  AND  THE  COXOBO  ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  Mayotte  (149  sriuare  miles)  has  a  population  (1889)  of 
12,270  inhabitants.  The  chief  production  is  cane-sugar;  it  has  11  sugar 
works  and  distilleries  (3,000  tons  sugar  in  1887  ;  18,000  gallons  of  rum). 
The  imports  (1889),  687,903  francs  (347,720  francs  from  I>ance)  ;  exports, 
chiefly  of  sugar,  rum,  and  vanilla,  1,271,559  francs  (1,098,376  to  France). 

The  Ojmoro  Islands,  situated  half-way  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast,  consist  of  4  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  They 
were  taken  under  French  protection  in  1886.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
47,000,  chiefly  Mussulmans. 

The  local  budget  of  Mayotte  (1890)  amounted  to  232,150  francs  ;  expendi- 
ture of  France  (budget  of  1892),  101,607  francs,  besides  16,600  francs  for  the 
Comoros. 

E^ITHION. 

Reunion,  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  has  belonged  to  France  since 
1764.  It  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  It  has  an  area  of 
965  square  miles  and  population  (1889)  of  165,915,  mostly  Creoles.  The 
Hindus  number  about  25,000  ;  Africans,  9,000  ;  Malagashes,  6,000.  In  1888, 
23,883  Hindu  coolies  and  14,731  Africans  were  imported.  The  towns  are 
under  the  French  municipal  law.  The  chief  j)ort,  Pointe-des-Galets,  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway  of  125  kilometres  with  St.  Benoit  and  St  Pierre.  The 
chief  productions  are  sugar  cane  (30,420,792  kilogrammes  of  sugar  exported  in 
1888),  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  spices.  In  1887  the  live  stock  on  the  island  was 
2,511  horses,  7,552  mules,  8,402  oxen,  15,580  sheep,  and  12,392  goats.  The 
total  imports  in  1889  amounted  to  21,262,367  francs  (9,178,610  francs  from 
France)  ;  and  exports,  13,901,601  francs  (12,625,867  francs  to  France).  The 
local  budget  for  1890  showed  income  3,764,150  francs  ;  expenditure,  3,722,868 
francs.     The  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1892)  was  4j 447, 405  francs. 

OBOGK 

Is  a  French  colony  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and 
including  the  Bay  of  Tajurah.  The  territory  embraces  3,860  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  22,370.  There  is  a  trade  with  Shoa  and  other  countries 
in  the  interior.  The  expenditure  of  France  for  Obock  in  the  budget  of  1 892 
amounts  to  477,142  franca 
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8BKE0AL,  BIVliBES  DTJ  SITD,  THE  SETTLEMEHT  OH  THE  OITIHSA 
COAST,  THE  FRENCH  SOITDAH.  AITB  THE  FBEVCH  SAHARA. 

With  the  exception  of  the  British  colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  Portuguese  Guinea,  and  Liberia,  France  claims  the  whole  of  West 
Africa  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Togo  Land,  and  inland  to  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Niger,  and  considerable  areas  to  the  east  of  the  Upper  Niger,  including  the 
Kingdom  of  Kong  and  neighbouring  territories.  By  the  Anglo-French 
arrangement  of  August  5,  1890,  Great  Britain  recognises  as  within  me  French 
sphere  of  influence  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  north 
of  a  line  from  Say,  on  the  Middle  Niger,  to  Barrawa,  on  Lake  Chad,  including 
all  the  territories  which  belong  to  Sokoto.  The  line  dividing  French  territory 
from  British  in  the  region  included  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  has  not  been 
agreed  upon.  The  French  Sahara  may  embrace  about  one  million  square 
miles,  mostly  desert  Several  railway  projects  from  Algeria  to  the  Niger  are 
under  consideration.  The  total  area  claimed  by  France  in  West  Africa  is 
about  550,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  Senegal,  Rivieres  du  Sud, 
French  Soudan  and  the  protectorates  attached  thereto,  the  Guinea  Coast 
territories. 

Senegal  and  Rivieres  du  Sud  are  divided  into  (1)  countries  occupied,  (2) 
countries  annexed,  (3)  countries  protected.  The  first  are  divided  into  com- 
munes and  territories,  the  former  being  St  Louis,  Dakar,  Rufiaqoe,  and 
the  island  of  Goree,  and  the  latter  being  various  stations  and  ports  in  the 
coast  region  and  up  the  Senegal,  and  the  districts  around  within  range  of 
cannen-shot.  The  annexed  countries  are  Walo,  Northern  Cayor,  Toro,  Dimar, 
and  Damga. 

Senegal  proper  (the  colony)  includes  several  stations  on  the  river  as  far  as 
Matam,  with  a  certain  area  of  land  around  each,  and  the  coast  from  the  north 
of  Cape  Verd  to  Gambia  in  the  south.  These,  with  the  settled  portion  of 
Riviferes  du  Sud,  embrace  over  14,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
174,000,  of  whom  135,000  are  in  Senegal.  But  included  in  Sen^l  and 
Riviferes  du  Sud  are  various  protected  states,  which  give  a  total  area  of  64,000 
sqimre  miles,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  1,100,000.  There  is  a  Governor- 
General  in  Senegal,  assisted  by  a  Colonial  Council.  The  chief  town  of  Senegal 
is  St.  Louis  ;  population,  20,000.  Dakar  (i>opulation,  2,000)  is  an  important 
centre.  The  colony  is  represented  by  one  deputy.  At  high  water  the  Senegal 
Is  navigable  for  small  vessels  into  the  interior.  There  are  164  miles  of  coast 
railways.  Gum,  ground  nuts,  india-rubber,  woods,  and  skins  are  the  chief 
exports  ;  foods,  dnnks,  and  textiles  are  the  chief  imports.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  in  1889  was  29,000,000  francs  ;  and  of  exports  16,500,000  francs. 
Local  budget  for  1891,  3,018,646  francs ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget 
for  1892),  6,044,999  francs  ;  debt,  617,657  francs. 

Rivieres  du  Sud.— From  January  1,  1890,  the  territory  on  the  coast  from 
11"  to  nearly  9"  N.  (except  the  Los  Islands,  which  belong  to  Great  Britain), 
and  inland  along  and  l)etween  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  Fouta  Djallon,  has  been 
detached  from  Senegal  and  formed  into  a  senarate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Riviferes  du  Sud,  with  Conakry  for  its  capital.  The  population  of  the  colony 
proper  (the  coast  region)  is  given  as  47,541.  With  it  are  united  (January  1892) 
for  administrative  puriwses  the  French  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  on 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  tne  whole  being  known  officially  as  French  Guinea  and 
Dependencies.  The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Senegal.  The  imiwrts 
ana  exports  are  included  in  those  of  Senegal.  A  telegraph  cable  connects 
Oonakvy,  on  the  Isle  of  Tombo,  with  Sierra  Leone  and  Senegal,  The  cost  to 
France  of  the  colony  (Imdget  for  1892)  is  33,000  franca. 
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Gold  Coast  and  Bight  of  Btnin  Settlemtnts.— From  January  1,*  1890 
the  French  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  have  been  divideii  into  two 
colonies,  consisting  of  the  Gold  Coast  Settlements — Grand- Bassam,  Assinie, 
Grand- Lahou,  and  Jackeville ;  and  the  Bight  of  Benin  Settlements — Porto- 
Xoro,  Kotomi,  Grand-Popo,  and  Agoue.  For  Kotonu  and  Porto-Novo 
France  pays  an  annuity  of  2,000  francs  to  the  King  of  Dahomey.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  each  of  these  colonies  forms  a  dependency  of  Rivieres  du 
Sud  and  hence  the  name  of  French  Guinea.  They  are  administered  (since  January 
1892)  by  a  Governor,  who  has  also  command  over  the  protectorate  of  Fouta 
Jallon.  The  total  area  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Benin  Settlements  is  given  at 
25,000  square  miles  (which  includes  protectorates,  as  only  a  few  stations  are  in 
actual  possession),  and  the  united  colonial  population  at  772.  The  imports  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Settlements  in  1890  amountetl  to  2,801,000  francs  ;  and  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin  Settlements  to  3,489,894  francs.  Of  the  two  colonies,  in  1889, 
the  exports  were  valued  at  2, 742, 278  francs,  and  the  imports  at  3,692,510  francs 
(1,496,052  francs  from  France).  In  1891  France  took  possession  of  the  strip 
of  coast  (about  100  miles)  below  her  Gold  Coast  Settlements  and  Liberia. 

The  Freneh  Soudan  includes  the  Upper  Senegal,  and  all  the  countries  in 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Niger,  and  the  states  which  extend  inland  from  Senegal 
and  the  Rivieres  du  Sud.  It  is  divided  into  annexed  territories  and  protec- 
torates. The  annexed  territories,  mostly  in  the  Upper  Senegal,  embrace  an  area 
of  54,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  360,000  ;  the  protectorates  were  esti- 
mated to  have  an  area  of  230,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2i  millions. 
The  administration  of  the  French  Soudan  is  entrusted  to  a  Superior  Military 
Commandant,  who  resides  at  Kayes,  in  the  Senegal,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  Senegal  There  is  a  railway  from  Kayes  to  Bafoulabe,  94 
miles,  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  carry  on  to  the  Niger.  The  local 
revenues  amount  to  about  400,000  francs  yearly.  According  to  the  budget  for 
1892,  the  annual  cost  to  France  of  the  occupation  of  the  French  Soudan  is 
4, 502, 728  francs.  

TTTNIS. 

(Afrikija.) 
Bey. 

Sidi  All,  son  of  Bey  Sidy  Ahsin  ;  boni  October  5,  1817  ;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Sidi  Mohamed-es-Sadok,  October  28,  1882. 

The  reigning  family  of  Tunis,  occumnts  of  the  tlirone  since  1691,  descend 
from  Ben  AH  TMrki,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  CVete,  who  made  himself  master  of 
the  country,  acknowledging,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
in  existence  since  1575.  Sidy  Ahsin  obtained  an  imperial  firman,  dated 
October  25,  1871,  which  liberated  him  from  tlie  payment  of  tribute,  but 
clearly  established  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Ooyemment. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the  treaty 
of  Kasr-efl-Said  (May  12,  1881),  confirmed  by  decrees  of  April  22,  1882,  placed 
Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  Tne  French  representative  is  calle<l 
Minister  Resident,  and  with  two  secretaries  practically  administers  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  OflBce,  which 
has  a  special  *  Bureau  des  Affaires  Tunisiennes. '  From  January,  1884,  French 
judges  superseded  the  Consular  Courts. 

Frewh  Resident  General — M.  MctssicauU. 

The  corps  of  occupation  numbers  about  10,000  men.  The  cost  of  main- 
THiping  this  force  is  l)ome  by  the  budget  of  the  Republic, 
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Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  present  l)oandaries  are  :  on  the  north  and  east  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  west  the  Franco- Algerian  province  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  santh 
the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Turkish  Pachalik  of  Tripoli  ;  and, 
reckoning  its  average  breadth  from  west  to  east  to  be  100  miles,  it  covers  an 
area  of  about  45,000  English  square  miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  Sahara 
which  is  to  the  east  of  die  Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards  Gadam^  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  1,500,000.  The  French  population  is  stated  (1891)  at 
10,030. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  formed  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles. 

The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  has  a  population  of  from  100,000  to  145,000, 
comprising  Moors,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews,  with  20,000  Europeans.  Across 
the  shallow  lake  which  separates  Tunis  from  its  port,  Goletta,  a  distance  of 
about  7  miles,  a  canal  is  being  constructed  44  metres  wide  and  8  metres  deep, 
to  be  open  for  traffic  in  July,  1894. 

There  are  (1888)  47  primary  schools,  with  7,300  pupils  (of  whom  2,450 
are  girls) ;  budget  expenditure  (1889-90),  934,076  piastres. 

Since  the  occupation,  Carthage  has  been  erected  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
See,  to  which  has  been  accorded  the  Primacy  of  all  Africa.  The  Regency  is 
administered  ecclesiastically  by  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers.     The  bulk  of  the 

Sopulation  is  Mohammedan  ;   45,000  Jews,    35,000  Roman   Catholics,    400 
reek  Catholics,  250  Protestants. 

Finance. 

Up  to  1890,  the  financial  year  of  Tunis  ended  on  October  12.  By  a  decree 
of  December  16,  1890,  the  current  financial  period  (and  future  financial  years) 
will  end  on  December  31.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  period  ending  with 
1891  is  47,627,500  piastres  (33,721,500  +  13,906,000),  and  expenditure 
47, 627, 1 99  piastres  (36, 942, 433  +  1 0, 684, 766).  The  ordinary  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  October  12,  1890,  was  33,887,986  piastres;  the  expenditure  was 
32,495,179,  leaving  a  balance  of  1,392,807  piastres,  which,  added  to  previous 
surplus  of  6,476,232  piastres,  gave  a  total  balance  of  7,869,040  piastres.  The 
revenue  was  mostly  derived  from  direct  taxes  (14,887,247  piastres),  customs 
(4,121,556  piastres),  and  monopolies  (5,718,232  piastres).  Amon^  the  ex- 
penses (1889)  were  the  Miuistiy  of  Finance,  20,801,109  piastres,  including 
10,512,534  piastres  for  interest  on  debt;  the  general  aaministration  costs 
5,228,149  piastres;  on  public  works  the  expenditure  is  7,276,000  piastres; 
Ministry  of  War,  980,098  piastres. 

By  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  of  May  28,  1884,  and 
a  similar  decree  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  of  May  27,  the  Tunisian  debt  was  con- 
solidated into  a  total  of  5,702,000/.  The  loan  was  emitted  as  a  perpetual 
4  per  cent,  rente  of  6,307,520  francs,  or  252,300/.,  divided  into  315,876 
obligations  of  a  nominal  capital  of  500  francs.  On  December  17,  1888,  the 
loan  was  converted  into  a  34  per  cent  loan,  to  be  paid  by  annuities  during 
99  years,  by  means  of  the  emission  of  348,815  obligations  at  a  nominal  value 
of  500  francs. 

Industry. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1890,  wheat  and  barley  occu]Hed 
over  1,000,000  hectares,  or  one-sixth  of  the  cultivated  land  ;  vineyards,  4,068 
hectares,  yielding  52,977  hectolitres,  mostly  for  local  consumption.  On 
December  31,  1889,  the  farm  animals  numoered  1,660,364,  viz.  : — ^horses, 
31,186;  asses  and  mules,  79,740;  cattle,  156,552;  sheep,  761,094;  goats, 
427,450  ;  camels,  86,617  ;  swine,  1,726, 
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Commerce. 

The  bulk  of  the  commerce  jiasses  through  Goletta.  lu  1890  there  entered 
the  twelve  ports  of  Tunis  6,737  vessels  of  1,645,304  tons  ;  and  cleared  6,262 
vessels,  of  1,640,231  tons.  Of  the  vessels  entered,  1,219,  of  893,891  tons, 
were  French;  Italian,  1,612,  of  592,062  tons;  British,  153,  of  84,178  tons. 

For  the  year  ending  October  12,  1890,  the  total  value  of  imports  was 
29,134,600  francs,  and  of  the  exports  30,599,200  francs,  the  part  taken  by 
various  countries  in  the  foreign  trade  being : — 


Imports 


France      .... 

Algeria I 

Malta I 

Italy I 

Russia ' 

Austria     ..... 

Great  Britain    . 

Other  countries         .  .  ' 

Total    .         .         .         .  i 


Exports 


Francs 

Francs 

15,607,080 

11,230,368 

704,740 

8,576,064 

6,296,930 

634,720 

2,693,050 

3,105,690 

233,509 

684 

859,140 

37,680 

582,009 

4,807,530 

2,158,140 

2,206,480 

29,184,600 

30,599,200 

The  chief  imports  were  : — flour,  3,235,140  francs ;  cereals,  895,780  francs  ; 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  6,179,950  francs ;  cotton  and  silk,  raw  and  twisted, 
1,488,540  francs  ;  colonial  wares,  2,642,380  francs  ;  wines  and  spirits,  1,592,910 
francs.  The  chief  exports  were  '.—wheat,  9,416,640  francs  ;  barley,  5,030,680 
francs;  olive  oil,  4,273,300  francs;  alfa,  2,064,880  francs;  tan,  1,611,660 
francs;  sponges,  654,000  francs;  dried  vegetables,  1,184,060  francs;  woollen 
goods,  676,570  francs  ;  wine  (exclusively  to  France),  236,130  francs.  Regula- 
tions have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  importation  of  Tunisian  wine  into 
France,  and  the  value  imported  in  1890  was  nearly  six  times  that  of  1889. 

The  commerce  of  Tunis  with  Great  Britain  has  been  as  follows,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  five  years  1886-90  : — 


i 


1886 


1887 


Exports  from  Tunis . 
Imports    of   British 
produce 


97,108    I    92,916 


a  £  £ 

137,395      115,491      246,718 


78,148        76,382    |     65,605  '     88,231  |   164,617 


The  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  :  barley,  to  the  value 
of  136,619/.  ;  and  esparto  grass  and  other  materials  for  making  paper,  of  the 
value  of  99,570/.  The  principal  British  import  consisted  in  cotton  manufac- 
tures, of  the  value  of  188,780. 

Length  of  railways,  260  miles. 

There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  telegraphs  ;  46  post  and  telegraph  offices. 

BrUv*h  CoTuml'Gaieral  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. — Lieut -Colonel  Sir  R 
Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  residing  at  Algiers. 

Consul  at  Tunis,  —R.  Drummond  Hay.  ^^  , 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Tunis,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Money. 
The  Piastre,  of  16  kai-uhs    ....    average  value,  6d. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  France  and  Italy  are  in  general  use. 

A  new  Tunisian  coinage,  similar  to  the  French,  has  been  put  in  circulation. 
The  old  coina^,  now  being  withdrawn,  will  cease  to  be  Ic^,  the  gold  and 
silver  on  Mar^  16,  1892,  and  the  copper  on  September  15,  1892. 

WB1GHT8   AND   ME.iSURES. 

The  Gaidar,  of  100  roUolos  .         .         .         .    =   109*15  pounds. 
,,    Kajjis  (of  16  whihasy  each  of  12  saha)    .    =   16  bushels. 

The^ic,  or  principal  long  measure,  is  of  three  lengths,  viz.,  07359  of  a 
yard  for  cloth  ;  0  51729  of  a  yard  for  linen  ;  0*68975  of  a  yard  for  silk. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  conoeming  Tunis. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Correspondeuoe  respecting  the  Establiijhmeiit  of  French  Tribunals,  and  the  Abrogatiou 
of  Foreign  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  Tunis.    London,  1884. 

Journal  Offlciel  of  Tunis. 

Report  for  1890  on  the  Trade  of  Tunis,  in  No.  932  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,' 
1891. 

Report  on  the  Forests  of  Tunis,  in  No.  ^i  ;  and  on  a  Consular  Tour  in  Tunis,  by  Sir 
Lambert  Play&ir,  in  No.  35  of '  Report  on  Sulyects  of  General  Interest*    1887. 

Report  by  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair  on  the  Progress  of  Tunis  since  the  date  of  the  French  Pro- 
tectorate,  in  No.  97  of  •  Reports  on  Hubjects  of  General  and  Commercial  Interest*'     1888. 

Trade  of  Tunis  with  the  United  Kingdom  :  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
Unit^  Kingdom  with  Foivign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  for  the  year  1800.'  Imp.  4. 
London.  1891. 

Trade  of  Tunis  in  1890,  in  *  Deutschcs  Handels-Arcldv '  for  Mav,  1891,  and  the  Shipping; 
of  Tunis  in  1890  in  the  June  part,  1891.     Berlin,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Broadley  (A.  M.),  Tunis,  Past  and  Pi-esent,    liOndon,  1882. 

Ckarnua  (Gabriel),  La  Tunisle  et  hi  Tripolitaine.     Paris,  1888. 

DeF/otta?(M.),  La  regencede  Tunis.    8.     Paris,  18«6. 

Dilhan  (Ch.),  Histoire  abreg^e  de  la  r^gence  de  Tunis.    8.     Paris,  1867. 

Heue-WarUgg  (Chevalier  de),  Tunis,  the  Laud  and  the  People.    Ijondon,  1882. 

Ltroy-Beaulieu  (Paul),  L'Alg^rie  et  la  Tunisie.     Paris,  1887. 

Michel  (L^on),  Tunis.    2nd  edition.    Paris,  1883. 

PtoK/'ofr  (Lieut -Colonel  Sir  R.  Lambert),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Algeria  and  Tunis 
London,  1887. 

Ptey/atr  (Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  R.  L.),  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.     liOndon,  1877. 

RecUiB  (Elisee),  Geographic  uuiverselle.    VoL  XI.  L' Afrique  septentrionale.  Paris.  I885w 

Rountaxi  (F.),  Annales  Tunisiennes.    8.     Paris,  18(54. 

Tehihateheff  (M.),  Algerie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1880. 

Temple  (Sir  G.),  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean.    2  vols.    8.     London,  18C6, 

Tiuot  (Charles),  Exi»ionition  scientifiqne  de  la  Tunisie.    2  vols.    Paris,  1884-87, 
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AMEBICA. 


OXTADELOITPE  AHD  DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloui)e,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  has  an  area  of  94,600  hectares 
(360  sq.  m.) ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  islands — Marie  Galante, 
Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  &c. — the  total  area  being  722  square  miles.  The  total 
jwpulation  in  1889  was  165,899.  It  is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected 
council,  and  is  under  French  law  ;  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies. 
There  are  49  primary  schools,  with  5,575  boys  and  4,178  giris.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and  communes  ;  its  chief  town  is 
Pointe-k-Pitre.  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  5,940,024  francs  in 
the  local  budget  of  1890  ;  debt,  1,000,000  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  of  1892),  1,552,314  francs.  Chief  cultures:  sugar-cane  (65,512,168 
kilogrammes  of  sugar,  1888),  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  spices,  manioc,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indian  com,  and  vegetables  ;  cotton,  the  ramie  fibre, 
tobacco,  and  india-rubber  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  forest  rich  in  excellent 
timber.  There  were,  in  1887,  7,306  horses,  19,578  homed  cattle,  9,819 
sheep,  and  18,365  swine.  Railways,  60  miles.  Trade  in  1889  :  imports, 
24,732,258  francs  (10,959,420  francs  from  France)  ;  and  exports,  25,850,875 
francs  (24,691,120  francs  to  Fiunce). 


OITIANA. 

Population  estimated  at  10,600  inhabitants  at  Cayenne,  and  about  15,000 
in  the  interior,  in  addition  to  a  few  mountain  tribes  Population  of  the 
l>enitentiaries  and  the  liberated  convicts  about  4,400.  The  colony  is  under 
a  governor,  and  is  represented  by  one  deputy.  It  is  poorly  cultivated,  and  its 
trade  insignificant.  Imports  in  1889,  8,950,485  francs  (5,877,648  francs  from 
France);  exports,  4,271,924  francs  (4,115,125  francs  to  France).  Local 
budget,  1,839,817  francs  in  1891,  the  expenditure  of  Fi-aifce  (budget  for  1892) 
lH3ing  1,326,497  francs. 

MABTINIQITE. 

The  colony  is  under  a  governor  and  munici|)al  councils  with  elected 
General  Council  ;  divided  into  32  communes.  Represented  by  a  senator  and 
two  deputies.  Area  381  squai-e  miles;  jwpulation  in  1888,  175,391  (84,138 
males  and  91,253  females),  with  floating  population  of  2,456  ;  only  652 
were  bora  in  France.     Birth  rate,  34  jier  1,000,  and  death  rate,  29.     Several 

}>rimary  schools  and  lytieums  for  boys  and  girls,  with  4,350  male  and  3,970 
emale  pupils.  Chief  commercial  town,  St.  Pierre  (20,000  inhabitants). 
Sugar-cane  (49,548  hectares  in  1889),  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  and  bananas 
are  the  chief  culture,  13,453  hectares  being  imder  the  food-producing  croi^. 
Coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  Imports  in  1888 
were  valued  at  22,896,449  francs  (7,939,420  from  France)  (textiles,  flour, 
manure,  salt  fish,  rice,  cotton  being  the  chief  items) ;  and  the  exports, 
23,454,900  francs,  mainly  dried  or  fresh  cod,  sent  mostly  to  Paris.  The 
local  budget  for  1891  was  3,992,564  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of 
1892),  2,814,014  francs;  civil  and  judicial  services,  338,705  francs  ;  the  rest 
of  the  expenditure  was  almost  entirely  for  military  purposes ;  debt,  435,000 
francs. 
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ST.  PIESBE  AKB  XIQUELON. 

Two  small  islauils  close  to  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Area,  87 
square  miles  ;  population  in  1889,  5,929 ;  chief  business  cod  fishing,  chiefly 
in  ships  from  France  ;  total  value  in  1887,  13,439,532  francs.  In  1889  value 
of  exports  17,120,336  francs  (9,811,000  to  France),  and  imports,  14,354,975 
francs  (3,707,000  from  France).  The  exports  included  29,586,000  kilo- 
grammes of  cod,  and  405,000  kilogrammes  of  cod -liver  oil.  Estimated  local 
revenue  (1890),  439,586  francs ;  expenditure  the  same  ;  exi>enditiu«  of 
France  (budget  1892),  319,627  francs. 


AV8TEALA8IA   AND    OCEANIA. 


NEW  CALEDOiriA  AHD  DEPEVDENCIES. 

New  Caledonia  is  a  French  penal  colony,  and  the  government  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  Area,  6,000  square  miles.  Population  (1889): 
colonists,  5,585  ;  officials  and  soldiers,  3,4/6  ;  natives,  41,874  ;  imported 
labourers,  1,825  ;  freed  convicts,  2,515 ;  convicts,  7,477  ;  total,  62,752. 
Capital,  Noumea,  4,000  inhabitants.  The  expenditure  of  the  mother  countrj- 
in  the  budget  of  1892  amounts  to  2,976,237  francs  ;  the  local  budget  for  1890 
was  2,746,798  francs  ;  the  expenditure  for  military  services,  1,315,366  francs. 
Coal,  and  other  minerals  are  worked,  rough  ore,  nickel,  chrome,  and  cobalt 
being  largely  exported  to  Europe  and  Australia.  About  1,900  sauare  miles 
are  appropriated  to  natives  and  colonists  ;  600  square  miles  of  land  suited  for 
agriculture  or  pasturage  remain  uncultivated ;  the  rest  is  mostly  forest  or 
mountain.  Wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  also  pine- 
api)les,  coffee,  sugar,  coco-nuts,  cotton,  manioc,  vanilla,  vines,  and  other 
sub-tropical  cultures.  There  are  120,000  head  of  cattle.  In  1890  the  imports 
were  valued  at  11,091,500  francs  (4,776,650  francs  from  France).  The  chief 
articles  were  : — wines  and  spirits,  1,879,920  francs  ;  flour  and  dried  vegetables, 
1,205,300  francs  ;  ironmongery,  1,067,820  francs.  Exi^orts,  7,140,550  francs 
(1,348,900  to  France).  Chief  exports  :— nickel,  3,595,100  francs  ;  preserved 
meat  (to  France),  1,098,900  francs  ;  silver  lead  ore,  653,625  francs.  In  1890, 
89  vesseU  of  70,474  tons  (63  of  45,600  tons  British)  entered,  and  64  of  74,8SS 
tons  (39  of  31,659  tons  British)  cleared  at  the  port  of  Noumea. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are  : — The  Isle  of  Pines,  area  58  square 
miles,  44  miles  to  the  south-east ;  the  Loyalty  Archipelago,  three  principal 
and  many  smaller  islands,  total  area  756  scpiare  miles,  100  miles  to  the  east ; 
the    Huon    Islands.    150    miles    to  the  north-east,     and   the  Chafltarfield 
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Tahiti,  the  principal  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of  412  square  miles,  and 
Moorea,  50  square  miles.  Population  of  Tahiti,  11,200 ;  Moorea,  1,600. 
There  is  a  Commandant-General  for  all  the  establishments  in  Oceania,  with  a 
council  for  consultation.  There  is  also  a  general  council  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  chief  town  and  port  of  Tahiti  is  Papeete.  The  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  for  1892)  is  805,052  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1890 
amounted  to  1,203,500  francs,  and  the  military  exjiendituTO  was  411,389 
francs.  The  total  cxjiorts  in  1890  amounted  to  126,724/.,  and  imiwrts 
to  134,144/.  The  chief  exjiorts  were: — mother-of-pearl,  58,513/.  ;  copra, 
44,495/. ;  cotton,  10,150/. ;  pearls,  2,800/. ;  while  cottons,  preserved  meat,  flour, 
and  wines  are  imjiorted.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
52,492/.:  to  Portugal,  82,359/.;  to  Great  Britain,  24,695/.;  to  France,  9,622/.; 
to  Australia  and  ^ew  Zealand,  7,574/.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  value<l  at  80,105/.;  from  Australia  and  J^ew  Zealand,  24,753/.;  from 
France,  18,818/.;  from  Germany,  5,113/.;  from  other  countries,  5,355/. 

In  Tahiti  and  Moorea  7,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  chief  crops 
being  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

In  1890,  272  vessels  of  27,855  tons  (15  of  8,650  tons  British)  entered,  and 
264  of  27,246  tons  (15  of  8,650  tons  British)  cleare<l  at  the  |K)rt  of  Papeete. 
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GERMAN  £MPIRE. 

(Deutsches  Reich.) 

Eeigning  Emperor  and  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  bom 
January  27,  1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  15,  1888  (see 
Prussia), 

Heir  Apparent. 

Prince  Fried^ich  Wilhelm,  bom  May  6,  1882,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor-King  (see  Prussia). 

The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession.  At  first  the  Emperor  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich; 
but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
when  a  limited  number  of  Princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being 
acknowledged,  were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Electoral 
dignity  virtually  ceased,  although  the  title  of  Elector  was  re- 
tained sixty  years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia.  The  election  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  as  the  German  Emperor  (1871)  was 
by  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
on  the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The 
imperial  dignity  is  now  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hohenzollem. 
and  follows  the  law  of  primogeniture.  An  essential  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  German  Empire  consist*  in    the 
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H0U8C  of  Nassau. 


Adolt 


House  of  Franeonia. 
Konrod  I.        .        .        .       911-918 

HoTise  qf  Saxony, 

Heinrich  I.,  *  Der  Vogel- 

steUer'         .         .  919-936 

Otto  I. ,  *  Der  Grosse  '  .  936-973 
Otto  II.  .         .  978-983 

Otto  III.  .         .         .     983-1002 

Heinrich  II.    .        .        .  1002-1024 

House  of  Franeonia. 

Konrad  II.,  *DerSalier'.  1024-1039 

Heinrich  III.  .         .         .  1039-1066   ' 

Heinrich  IV.  .        .         .  1056-1106 

Heinrich  V.     .        .        .  1106-1125   ' 

Hoibse  of  Saxony. 
Lotharll.,  ^DerSachse*    1125-1137   1 

Hotisc  of  Hohenstavfen.  ' 

Konrad  III.     .  .  1138-1152  I 

Friedrichl.,  'Barbarossa'  1152-1190 
Heinrich  VI.  .  .  .  1190-1197 
Philipp  ....  1198-1208 
Otto  IV.,   *von  Wittols- 

bach'  ....  1208-1212 
Friedrichll.    .  .  1212-1250 

Konrad  IV.      .        .         .  1250-1254 

First  IiUerregnum. 

Wilhelm  of  Holland  .  1254-1256 
Richard  of  Cornwall        .  1256-1272 

House  of  Habsburg. 
Rudolf  I.  .        .  1273-1291 


Houses  of  Luxemburg  and  Bavaria^ 
Heinrich  VII.  .        .  1308-1313 

LudwiglV.,  *DerBaier'.  1318-1347 
Kari  IV.  ...  1348-1378 

Second  Interregnum. 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  .  1378-1400 
Rnprecht  *  Von  der  Pfalz'  1400-1410 
Siginund  of  Brandenburg.  1410-1437 


House  of 
Albrecht  II.     . 
Friedrich  III. 
Maximilian  I. 
KarlV.    . 
Ferdinand  I.    . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rudolf  II.       . 
Matthias 
Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
Kari  VI. 


1292-1298 


House  of  Habsburg. 
Albm-htl.       .         .         .   1298-1308 


Habsburg. 

.  1438-1489 
.  1440-1493 
.  1498-1519 
.  1519-1556 
.  1556-1564 
.  1564-1576 
.  1576-1612 
.  1612-1619 
.  1619-1637 
.  1637-1657 
.  1657-1705 
.  1705-1711 
.  1711-1740 


House  of  Bavaria. 
Kari  VII.  .  1742-1745 

House  qf  Habsburg- Lorraiiu. 

Franz  1 1745-1765 

Joseph  II.  .  1765-1790 

Leopold  II.      .         .         .  1790-1792 
Franz  IL  .  1792-1806 

Third  Interregnum. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  1806-1815 
German  *Bund'       .         .  1815-1866 
North  German  Confedera- 
tion    ...         .  1866  1871 

House  of  Hohenzollem. 
Wilhelm  L      .         .         .  1871-1888 
Friedrich  .      1888  (March-June) 

Wilhelm  IL     .         .  1888  (.hiiio) 


Constitution  and  Government 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871. 
By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of  Germany  *form  an  eternal  union 
for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of 
the  German  people.*  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,   in   this   capacity,   bears   the    title   of    Deutscher   Kaiser. 
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According  to  Art.  II.  of  the  Constitution,  *  the  Emperor  repre- 
sents the  Empire  internationally,'  and  can  declare  war,  i! 
defensive,  and  make  peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  and  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors.  To  declare 
war,  if  not  merely  defensive,  the  Kaiser  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which  body,  together 
with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  are  vested  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  has  no  veto 
on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The  Bundesrath  represents  the 
individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag  the  German 
nation.  The  58  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  appointed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each  session,  while 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  number  (about  one  for 
every  118,000  inhabitants),  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
ballot,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  By  the  law  of  March  19, 
1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  duration  of  the  legis- 
lative period  is  five  years.  The  various  States  of  Germany  are 
represented  as  follows  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag : — 


states  of  the  Empire 


Kingdom  of  Pmasia  .... 
,,         ,,  Bavaria 
,,         ,,  Wurttemberg 
„         ,,  Saxony  .... 
Grand-Duchy  of  Baden     . 

,,  ,,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

,,  ,,  Hesse 

,,  ,,  Oldenburg 

,,  ,,  Saxe- Weimar  . 

,,  „  Meeklenburg-Strelitz 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 
,,      ,,  Saxe-Meiningen 
,,     ,,  Anhalt      .... 
,,      ,,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha    . 
,,      ,,  Saxe-Altenbuig 
Principality  of  Waldeck    . 
..  Lippe 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 


G^V,^ 1 


.    O J I 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Members  in 

Deputies  in 

Bundesrath 

Reichstag 

17 

236 

6 

48 

.     4 

17 

4 

23 

3 

14 

2 

6 

3 

9 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Alsace-Lorraine  is  i-epresented  in  the  Bundesrath  by  four  commissioners 
{^ommissdre)  without  votes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter. 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the  lists  was 
10,145,877,  or  21 '7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  at  the  general  election  of 
1890,  while  the  number  of  actual  voters  was  7,261,659  at  the  same  election, 
or  71  "6  per  cent,  of  the  total  electors.  Of  the  S97  electoral  districts,  21  con- 
sist solely  of  towns,  107  of  districts,  each  containing  a  town  of  at  least 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  269  of  districts  without  any  large  towns.  In  252 
tlBtricts  Protestantism  is  predominant,  and  in  the  remainder  Roman 
Catholicism  claims  the  majority.  Of  electoral  districts  with  60,000  of  a 
population  and  under,  there  were  5  in  1887  ;  between  60,000  and  80,000,  26  ; 
between  80,000  and  100,000,  74  ;  between  100,000  and  120,000,  130  ;  between 
120,000  and  140,000,  105  ;  between  140,000  and  160,000,  21  ;  and  above 
160,000,  36.  Of  electoral  districts  with  12,000  voters  or  less,  there  were  4  in 
1887  ;  12,000-16,000,  26  ;  16,000-20,000,  60  ;  20,000-24,000,  121  ;  24,000- 
21,000,  103 ;  28,000-32,000,  41  ;  above  32,000  voters  42. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  convoked 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve, 
after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath,  the  Reichsteg.  Without  consent  of  the 
Beichstag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty  days  ;  while  in  case  of  disso- 
lution new  elections  uiust  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new  session 
must  open  within  ninety  days.  All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the 
rotes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag.  The 
Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  to 
take  effect  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  countereigned 
when  promulgated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  members  of 
the  Bundesrath  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Reichstag. 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State  :  they  do 
not  form  a  Ministry  or  Cabmet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

1.  ChanceUor  of  the  Empire. — General  Count  George  von  Caprivi. — General 
George  von  Caprivi  de  Caprera  de  Montecucculi,  bom  1831  ;  entered  the  army 
1849  ;  Field-Officer  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  1st  Army,  1866  ;  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  10th  Corps,  1870;  Commander  of  30th  Division  at  Metz,  1883:  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Admiralty,  1884 ;  appointed  ChanceUor  of  the  Empire, 
and  President  of  the  Prussian  Council  of  Ministers,  March  20,  1890. 

2.  Minidrnfor  Firreign  Affairs^ — Herr  Freiherr  Marschall  Bicherstein.  ^ 
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such  has  twelve  standing  committees — namely,  for  army  and  fortifications  ;  for 
naval  matters  ;  tariff,  excise,  and  taxes  ;  trade  and  commerce  ;  railway's,  posts, 
and  telegraphs  ;  civil  and  criminal  law ;  financial  accounts ;  foreign  affairs  ; 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  for  the  Constitution ;  for  the  Standing  orders ;  and  for 
railway  tariffs.  Each  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  at  least  four 
States  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  committee  includes  only  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurttembeig,  and  two  other  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  every  year. 


Area  and  Popnlation. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  follo\dng  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
twenty-five  States  of  Germany  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 
and  of  the  Beichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returned  at  the  two 
census-periods  of  1885  and  1890  : — 


states  of  the  Empire 


Prussia  (with  Heligoland) 

,  134,463 

Bavaria         .        .        .        . 

,    29,282 

Wurttemberg 

7,528 

Baden   

5,821 

Saxony 

5,787 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  . 

6,135 

Hesse 

2,965 

Oldenburg     .         .         .         . 
Bmubwick     . 

2,479 

1,424 

Saxe-Weimar 

1,388 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz      . 

1,131 

Saxe-Meiningen 

953 

Anhalt. 

,         906 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

765 

Saxe-Altenburg      . 

;         511 

W^Keck        .*         '.         '. 

'         469 
433 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

i         363 

Schwarzbur^-Sondershausen 

333 

Reuss-Schleiz 

319 

Schaumberg-Lipix; 

131 

Reuss-Greiz   . 

122 

Hamburg 

158 

Lvibeck. 

115 

Bremen 

99 

Alsace-Lorraine 

f     5,668 

Population  I  Population 


Density 


Dec  1.  1885  iDecl,  18901,  Xl^ 


Total 


;  208,738 


28,318,470 

5,420,199 

1,996,185 

1,601,255 

3,182,003 

676,152 

956,611 

341,525 

372,462 

313,946 

98,371 

214,884 

248,166 

198,829 

161,460 

123,212 

56,575 

83,836 

73,606 

110,598 

37,204 

55,904 

518,620 

67,658 

165,628 

1,564,356 

46,865,704 


29,956,281 

5,689,382 

2,036,448 

1,656,817 

3,500,613 

678,665 

993,669 

854,968 

403,029 

326,091 

97,978 

223,832 

271,769 

206,518 

170,864 

128,414 

57,288 

85,868 

75,510 

119,811 

39,183 

62,754 

622,530 

76,485 

180,443 

1,603,987 


222-8 
190-8 
270-4 
284-6 
604-7 
112-6 
335  1 
148-2 
283-0 
234-8 
86-6 
284-8 
299-9 
273-5 
832-4 
278-8 
132-4 
236  5 
226-7 
376-6 
299  1 
514-3 
3,949-1 

,  665  1 
1,822-6 

I     282;9 

i 


49,416,476  j     286 


^  For  most  of  tlic  States  the  results  of  the  census  are  provisional. 
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The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German 
Empire  (without  Heligoland)  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and 
31,589,547  in  1837,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of 
nearly  1-3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
increase  in  population  at  various  periods,  with  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  1867-71  is  explained  by 
the  intervention  of  the  war  with  France. 


T«r 


1858 
1867 
1871 
1875 


Increue       i  Annual  Rate  7.i 


5,871,195 

8,220,083 

970,171 

1,668,388 


0-75 
0-97 
0-61 
1 


Year 


Increase       i  Annual  Rate  7. 


1880 
1885 
1890     j     2,658,686 


2,606,701 
I     1,621,643 


114 

0-7 

106 


The  increase  of  population  during  1885-90  was  greatest  in 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Reuss  Elder  Branch,  Sachsen,  Anhalt, 
Bremen,  Reuss  Younger  Branch,  and  Brunswick.  In  Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz  there  was  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1885  was  5,630,304,  and 
of  households  9,999,558.  Of  the  total  population  (in  1885)  43*7 
per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above;  in  1880, 
41  per  cent.     Of  every  100  inhabitants  there  lived  in — 


Large  towns* 
Medium  ,, 

i  Small      „ 
Country  „ 

'  Other  places 


iNo.ofTowns      1875     'No.ofTowns      1880      No.ofTowns,     1885 


12 

88 

591 

1,837 


6-24 

816 

11-99 

12-69 

61-02 


14 

102 

641 

1,950 


7-24 

8-90 

12-54 

12-71 

58-61 


21 

116 

683 

1,951 


9-5 

8-9 

12-9 

12-4 

56-3 


'  For  the  official  signification  of  these  names  see  p.  538. 


Of  the  total  popiilatiou  iu  1885,  22,933,664  were  males  and  23,922,040 
^ij  females.     Boys  under  10   yeai-s   of   age   numbered    5,798,288  ;    girls. 
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According  to  the  occupation-census  of  June  5,  1882,  the  i)opulation  of 
Germany  was  divided  as  in  the  table  below.  Of  the  total,  18,986,494  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  various  occupations. 


Place 

Agricul- 
ture, 
Cattle 
rearing, 
Ac 

Forest- 
ry, 
Hunt- 

S- 

ing 

Works, 
and  other 
Indus- 
tries. 

1 

Com- 
merce 
and 
Trade. 

Do^ 

mestic 

and 

other 

Service 

Pro- 
fessions 

Without 
Profes- 
sion or 
Occupa- 
tion 

1,267,810 

Tot»l 

Prussia.    .    .    . 

11,678,388 

226,024 

9,393,750 

2,725,844 

690,892 

1,305,657 

27,287,860 

Bavaria.    .    .    . 

2,643,968 

37,297 

1,492,391 

435,701 

38,908 

242,890 

877,606 

5,268,761 

Saxony.    .    .    . 

678,592 

23,786 

1,695,895 

360,675 

58,684 

148,861 

158,929 

8,014,822 

Wiirttemberg     . 

927,282 

15,642 

674,080 

143,258 

11,254 

95,714 

90,239 

1,957,469 

Baden  .... 

752,489 

18,086 

491,957 

140,870 

18,161 

77,785 

64,250 

1,558,698 

Hesse    .... 

381,995 

4,36) 

339,809 

98  631 

14,895 

64,780 

36,382 

929,757  ' 

Meckl.-Schwerin 

298,348 

10,723 

137,189 

47,783 

20,808 

82,185 

33,007 

574,998 

Saxe-Weimar.    . 

132,057 

3,162 

114,835 

23,939 

4,086 

16,066 

18,595 

307.740 

Meckl.-Strelitz  . 

49,244 

1,886 

25,142 

8,432 

8,643 

6,653 

5,167 

99,167 

Oldenburg     .    . 

174,626 

1,816 

94,609 

33,631 

8,909 

15,766 

18,160 

837,427 

Brunswick     .    . 

118,177 

6,885 

146,616 

38,467 

4,443 

18,071 

22,102 

S49.761 

8axe-Meiningen . 

67,819 

4,113 

92,806 

15,146 

9,955 

9,286 

7,227 

206,251  t 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

54,679 

1,458 

71,780 

14,237 

1,644 

6,628 

5,640 

155,811 

S.-Cobiirg-Gotlui 

65,796 

3,880 

90,279 

16,480 

2,988 

9,838 

8.850 

198,111 

Anhalt.    .    .     . 

75,937 

2,481 

,      104,956 

24,129 

3,451 

t      12,382 

13,456 

236,792 

8ch.-Rudolatadt 

28,701 

1,302 

1        88,239 

6,654 

1,459 

3,586 

2,200 

81,091 

Schw.-Sondersh. 

27,959 

1,678 

29,108 

5,320 

834 

i        8,747 

2,859 

71,500 

Waldeck    .    .    . 

.80,878 

537 

16,255 

1        8,673 

889 

8,089 

1,914 

56,685 

Reuss-Greiz   .    . 

10,734 

492 

82,298 

I        3,990 

1,043 

i        1,664 

1,186 

51,357 

Reuss-Schleiz     . 

26,287 

1,758 

56,415 

8,755 

1,290 

4,491 

8,688 

102,684 

Schaumb-Lippe. 

12,548 

933 

15,410 

1        2,605 

418 

2,242 

1,670 

35,716, 

Lippe    .... 

45,733 

609 

46,808 

,       6,318 

1,501 

'        4,896 

4,092.      108,967  i 

LUbeck.    .    .    . 

8,976 

879 

28,805 

i      18,580 

2,284 

4,549 

6,868 

64,3!»1 

Bremen.    .    .    . 

11,985 

99 

75,985 

47,114 

2,968 

11,478 

10,687 

160,216 

Hamburg  .    .    . 

20,630 

1,948 

1      195,491 

1    159,721 

26,486 

1      28,712 

.H3,628 

466.516 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

627,800 
18,840,818 

17,803 
'384,687 

1      563,272 

142,627 

16,606 
938,294 

104,212 
2,222,982 

67,260 
2,246,222 

l,53».i80  ' 

Total  Empire   . 

!l6,068,080 

4,581,080 

45,222,113 

The  bulk  of  the  German  population  is  (on  the  basis  of  language)  Teutonic  ; 
but  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Posen,  Silesia,  West  and  East  Prussia  axe 
2,513,500  Slavs  (Poles),  who,  with  280,000  Walloons  and  French,  150,000 
Lithuanians,  140,000  Danes,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Wends,  Moravians, 
and  Bohemians,  make  up  3,223,500  non-Germanic  inhabitants,  or  neariy   7 
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II.   Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the    *  movement  *   of   the   pojmlation   of   the 
Empire  during  each  of  the  six  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


Year        Marriages 


Total 
Births 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


368,619 
372,326 
370,659 
376,654 
389,339 


'  1,798,637 
1,814,499 
1,825,561 
1,828,379 
1,838,439 


Stillborn     Illegitimate 


68,710 
68,366 
68,482 
66,972 
65,869 


170,257 
171,818 
172,118 
169,645 
170,572 


Total 
Deaths 

1,268,452  1 
1,302,108 
1,220,406  I 
1,209,798  ' 
1,218,956  . 


Sarplns  of 
Births 


530,185 
512,396 
605,155 
618,581 
619,483 


Of  the  children  born  in  1889,  945,269  were  boys,  and  893,168  ^Is. 

Emigration,  which  in  recent  years  assumed  larger  proportions  m  Gennany 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  after  declining  for  some  time  received 
a  new  impetus  in  1880  and  1881.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1881,  viz., 
220,902,  IS  the  highest  total  yet  reached  in  any  one  year.  ITie  following 
table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for  the  five  years 
1866-90:— 


Tears 
Average 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 


Total 


88,225 
104,787 
10.3,961 
96,070 
97,103 


Unite*! 
States 


•  78,941 
101,051 
99,800 
90,235 
89,962 


Brazil 


2,045 
1,152 
1,129 
2,412 
4,117 


Destination 


Other 
American      Afiica 
Countries 


1,898 
1,555 
1,922 
2,243 
1,914 


I 


191  ; 

302  I 

331  1 

422  i 

471  , 


Asia 

AustialU 

116 

584 

227 

600 

230 

539 

262 

496 

165 

474 

The  great  miy'ority  of  the  emigrants  sail  from  German  ports  and  Antwerp. 
In  1885-90,  21,519  embarked  at  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  1885-90, 
a  yearly  average  of  4,622  at  French  ports,  notably  Havre  and  Bordeaux. 
The  emigrants  of  1890  by  way  of  German  ports,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  comprised  50,019  males,  41,906  females.  The  number  of 
families  was  18,024,  including  40,874  persons.  During  the  seventy  years 
from  1820  to  1890  the  total  emigration  to  the  United  States,  which  absorbs 
the  best  classes  of  emigrants,  numbered  over  four  and  a  half  million  in- 
dividuals) and  during  the  last  twelve  years  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  It 
is  calculated  that  each  represented,  on  the  average,  a  money  value  of  200 
marks,  or  10/.,  so  that  the  total  loss  by  this  emigration  amounted  to  over 
45,000,000/.  The  number  of  emigrants  to  Brazil  during  the  last  twenty  years 
1871-90)  has  been  39,972. 

Of  the  emigrants  in  1890  (not  including  those  who  sailed  from  French 
(ports)  the  principal  States  sent  as  follows  : — 
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Prussia      .  .  69,702     Saxony      .        .  2,577  Oldenburg  1,001 

Bavaria     .  .     9,725     Hesse        .        .  2,122  Bremen              .  938 

WUrttemberg  .     6,987     Meck.-Schwerin  1,138  Alsace-Lorraine,  928 

Baden       .  .     3,546  \  Hamburg  .         .  1,862  i 

In  1890,  168,471  emigrants  other  than  Germans  embarked  at  German 
ports. 

III.   Principal  Towns. 

German  towns  are  oflBcially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards)  ;  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants) : 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  (2,000-5,000  in- 
habitants). In  1890,  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  6  others 
over  250,000  ;  19  others  over  100,000  ;  21  between  50,000  and  100,000  ;  and 
103  between  20,000  and  50,000.  The  26  *laige  towns'  with  the  States  to 
which  they  belong,  are  : — 


Town 

State 

Pop. 

1,579,244 

Town 

State 

i     Pop. 

!  Berlin   . 

Prussia   . 

Stuttgart 

Wiirttem- 

1  Munich. 

Bavaria  . 

,    348,317 

berg      . 

1  139,659 

,  Breslau. 

Prussia   . 

335,174 

Chemnitz 

Saxony   . 

188,955 

1  Hambui^ 

Hambui^ 

323,928' 

Elberfeld       . 

Prussia    . 

125,830 

Leipzig. 

Saxony   . 

293,525- 

Bremen 

Bremen  . 

124,887 

Cologne 
Dresden 

Prussia   . 

;    281,273 

Strassburg     . 

Alsace- 

Saxony   . 

276,085 

Lorraine 

1  123,545 

1  Magdebui^    . 

Prussia    . 

202,235^ 

Danzig . 

Prussia    . 

1  120,459 

Frankfiirt-on- 

Barmen. 

116,248 

Main  . 

179,860 

Stettin  . 

116,239 

Hanover 

165,499 

Crefeld  . 

105,371 

Konigsberg    . 

161,528 

Aachen . 

103,491 

DUsseldorf     . 

144,682 

Hall.a.-S.      . 

101,401 

Altona  . 

143,249 

Brunswick 

Brunswick 

1  100,288 

Nuremberg    . 

Bavaria  . 

,    142,403 

t 

1  Definitive  oensns  results ;  for  the  other  towns  the  results  are  provisional. 

2  With  suburbs,  incorporat<Ml  January  1,  1891,  Leipzig  had  in  18JH),  358,272  inhabitants. 

For  further  details  sop  iiiidor  the  separate  States. 


Eeligion. 

The  (Jonstitution  provides  for  entire  libei-ty  of  conscience  and 
for  complete  social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions.  The 
relation  between  Church  and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  ^  parts 
of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders, 
have  been  suppressed.  There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops, and  twenty  bishoprics.  The  *  Old  Catholics '  have  a 
bishop  at  Bonn. 
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The   following  are  the  results   of   the   last  three   complete 
religious  censuses : — 


Creed 


1871 


Protestants        .  25,581,685  , 
Roman  Catholics  14,869,292 
Other  Christians  '        82,158 
Jews .         .         .  '      512,153 
Others  and   un- 
classified        .  I        17,156  ' 


PerCt. 
I  of  Pop. 

62-3 
36-1 
0-2 
1-24 


1880 


28,331,152 
16,232,651  I 
78,031  ' 
561,612 


0-04  30,615 


Per  Ct 
of  Pop.  I 

62-6 
35  9 

0-2 

1-2 


129,369,847 

,16,785,734 

125,673 

563,172 


Per  Ct  I 
!  of  Pop. 

62-7 
85-8 
•27! 
1-2    ' 


•01 


11,278  I  •  -02  I 


Adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  included  in  *  Roman  Catholics  ; '  but 
the  Old  Catholics  are  reckoned  among  *  Other  Christians. '  Certain  changes 
were  introduced  in  1885  in  the  grouping  of  *  Other  Christians '  and  *  Others,' 
which  explain  the  differences  between  the  returns  for  these  groups  for  1880 
and  1885. 

Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in  only  three  of  the  Geiman  States, 
and  form  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  only  four  others,  as 
follows : — 


A.  Staiea  with  20  per  Cent,  qf  Roman  CcUholics. 


States 


Plot  p.  Ct  ^™;  g;^  ,  ^^tTaS^"" '  "^^^  p-  ^ '  ^^"""^  p-  ^^  I 


Oldenbuig 
Wiirttembeig    . 

77-39           2177 

•35 

•48       ' 

•008 

69-08      '      29  99 

•27        • 

•66 

•007 

Hesse        . 

67  31            29  11 

•84 

2-78       • 

•017 

Prussia     . 

64-43            33-98 

•29        I 

1^29 

•013 

B.  PredotniTMfUly  Etmian  CaUhoiie 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

20-01      ;     77-37 

•24 

2-36 

•028 

Bavaria 

28-06      i      70-84 

•11 

-99 

•004 

Baden 

35-37            62-78 

•21 

1-69 

•007 

In  all  the  other  States  the  Roman  Catholics  form  less  than  3 '6  per  cent, 
of  the  population.     (For  fnrther  particulars,  see  the  various  States.) 


Instniotion. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  thi-oughout  Germany. 
The  laws  of  Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  {Volksschvlen),  supported  from  the  local  rates, 
in  every  town  and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their 
childi'en  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of  secondary  education  is  also 
practically  homogeneous.  Above  the  elementary  schools  rank 
the  middle  schools  of   the  towns,  the  Bil/rgerac/ivlen  and  Uohere 
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BilrgerschiUeny  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life.  Children 
of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at  the 
Fortbildungs-Schulen  or  continuation  schools,  which  are  open  in 
the  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  The  Gymnasia  are  the 
most  fully  developed  classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine 
years'  course  for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions. 
The  Progymnaaia  differ  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  highest 
classes.  In  the  Realgymnasia,  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is  taught, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  *  modern  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  Bealprogymna^ia  have  a  similar  course,  but 
have  no  class  corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding. 
In  the  OberrealschtUen  and  Eealachulen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced 
in  favour  of  modem  languages.  In  1889,  973  secondary  schools, 
including  53  private  schools,  possessed  the  right  of  granting  cer- 
tificates to  pupils,  entitling  them  to  serve  in  the  army  as  one-year 
volunteers.  The  teachers  in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold 
a  Government  certificate,  and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  pro- 
bation. Higher  schools  for  girls  are  called  Hokere  Tockterschuien, 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  Gewerbeschvlen  or  technical 
schools,  Polytechnica,  normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  uni- 
versities. The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1885 
was  8,609,198. 

No  official  statistics  of  the  niunber  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  &c,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  Empire  ;  but  particulars  on  these  heads  will  be  found 
under  some  of  the  separate  States.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was 
estimated  in  1887  at  58,000,  of  pupils  attending  them  7,100,000,  and  oC 
teachers  120,000.  In  1890  the  number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  fol* 
lows : — 


Gymnasia 
Proffymnasia     . 
Realgymnasia  . 

.     427 

.       58 

Realprogymuasia 
Oberrea&chulen 

.     Ill 

14 

.     132 

Realschulen 

.       65 

AmouK  the  more  important  special  and  technical  schools  in  1890  were  11 
technical  nigh-schools  and  polytechnics  ;  31  middle  schools  of  agriculture  ;  1^ 
schools  of  mining ;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building  ;  5  academies  of 
forestry  ;  23  schools  of  art  and  art-industry  {Kuiid  and  KwnMgewerheSthuUn.)  z 
and   7   public  music-schools.     Thei-e  are  also  numerous  smaller  as  well    aa 
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Hosianum  at  Braunsberg  (9  teachers  and  about  thirty  students),  which  has 
only  faculties  of  theology  (Roman  Catholic)  and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  for  tne  summer  semester 
1891,  and  the  number  of  students  for  the  winter  semester  1890-91. 


1        Univereitiea 

Professoni 

and 
Teachers 

335 

Students 

Theolt)gy  |  Jurisprudence 
767       I        1,630 

Medicine 
1,897 

Philosophy 
1,743 

"  1 
TotAl 

(  Berlin     . 

5,527  ■ 

1  Bonn 

124 

268       ' 

271 

281 

399 

1,219 

Breslau   . 

141 

333 

233 

303 

377 

1,246 

;  Erlangen 

60 

285 

212 

389 

168 

1,054 

'  Freiburg 

101 

203       1 

120 

351 

257 

931 

Giessen  .         .  ' 

64 

94 

161 

175 

119 

549 

Gbttingen 

128 

226       . 

185 

214 

265 

890 

1  Greifswald 

82 

250 

69 

371 

83 

778 

1  Halle       . 

133 

692 

128 

269 

496 

1,585 

Heidelbei^      . 

128 

77 

286 

299 

358 

970 

1  Jena 

89 

100 

95 

214 

195 

604 

1  Kiel 

93 

91 

50 

237 

111 

489 

Kbnigsberg      . 

101 

178 

135 

235 

134 

682 

,  Leipzig   . 

189 

565 

1,090 

944 

859 

3,458 

Marburg. 

93 

169 

140 

;       242 

304 

856 

Munich  . 

166 

158 

1,360 

1,348 

516 

3,382 

;  MUnater . 

43 

227 

— 

1 

158 

385 

Rostock  . 

45 

56 

65 

136 

124 

371 

Strassburg 

115 

121 

203 

829 

294 

947 

1  Tiibingen 

89 

1     495 

406 

234 

113 

1,250 

Wiirzburg 

75 

148 

306 

963 

127 

1,544 

There  were  besides  a  certain  number  of  non-matriculated  students — the 
majority,  2,567,  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freiburg,  Munich,  MQnster,  and  Wiirzbui^, 
the  faculties  of  theolocy  are  Roman  Catholic ;  three  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic — Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tiibingen  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  are  Protestant. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  terms  of  Judicature  Acts  in  1877  and  1879  a  uniform 
system  of  law  courts  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  not 
later  than  January  1,  1879,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reichsgericht,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the  Government 
of  the  special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is 
also  a  State  and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys 
uniform  codes  of  commercial  and  criminal  law,  though  no  uniform 
code  of  civil  law  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  Amtsgerichte,  each  with  a 
single  judge,  competent  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.     There  are  1,915 
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Amtfigerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  25,808  inhabitants.  The 
Landgcrichte  exercise  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Amts^erichte,  and  also 
a  more  extensive  original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  divorce 
cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority  of  four 
votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  Jury  courts  (Schicurgerichte)  are  also 
held  periodically,  in  which  three  judges  preside  ;  the  jury  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. There  are  171  Landgcrichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  289,023  of 
the  population.  The  first  court  of  second  instance  is  the  Oherlandesgcr^ht. 
In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  serious 
cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty-eight  such  courts 
in  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  judges  on  the  bench  in  all  the  courts 
above  mentioned  is  7,159.  In  Bavaria  alone  there  is  an  ObersU  Landes- 
gericlUy  with  eighteen  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Bavarian 
Oberlandesgerichte  The  supreme  court  is  the  Reichsgericht^  which  sits  at 
Leipzig.  The  judges,  seventy-nine  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  advice  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  court  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also  an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treafion. 
It  has  four  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
courts  of  first  instance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  of  the  civil  population  over  twelve  years 
of  age: — 


Cases  tried 


!    Persons  convicted 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Amtsger. 

1,087,799 
1,082,867 
1,004,642 
1,002,601 
1,082,880 


Landger.        Males 


Total 


Females 


j  Conviction 
i  per  10,000 
inhabitants 


70,816 
70,382 
70,265 
70,044 
78,857 


281,728  ! 
291,484 
294,642  ' 
288,481  ' 
t  303,195  I 


61,359 
61,566 
61,715 
62,184 
66,449 


343,087 
353,000 
356,357 
350,665 
369,644 


106-0 
108-2 
108-4 
105-6 
110-2 


Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1889,  36,790  wei-e  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  115,684  had  been  previously  convicted. 


Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  an  imperial  function  ;  but  all  the  States  ex- 
c&pi  two  have  adopted  the  law  of  settlement  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  June 
1870.  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  independent  poor-law  legislation. 
According  to  the  law  of  1870  each  commune  (Gemeinde)  or  poor  law-district 
{Armcnverharul)  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor,  much  as  is  the  case 
in  Engli^  parishes  ;  and  a  settlement  for  purposes  of  poor-relief  is  generally 
obtainwi  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  any  one  commune.  Paupers  who 
from  any  cause  have  no  local  settlement  are  looked  after  by  the  Government 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  called  Landarmcn,  or  national 
paupers.  By  an  imperial  law  passed  in  1874,  any  German  entitled  to  poor- 
relief  may  apply  for  it  to  the  commune  in  which  he  happens  at  the  time  to  be, 
but  that  commune  in  empowered  to  recover  expenses  irom  the  commune  in 
which  the  pauper  has  a  settlement.  In  1885  the  number  of  paupers  receiving 
public  relief  was  as  follows  : —  r^  i 
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Dependants 

65,452 

84,442 

605,921 

.54! 

— 

[Heads  of  Fami- 
<  Ues  and  Single 
1       Paupers 

Total 

Percent. 
'         of 
1  Population 

1 

BavarU    . 
•  Alsace-Lorraine 

Other  sUtes     . 

;        86,098 

.  '        89,047 

761,426 

151,560 

78,489 

1,867,347 

1,592,386 

1      2-80 
1      4-70 
1      3-48 

Total . 

.  1      886,671 

706,816 

1      3-40 

As  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  imperial 
laws  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  aeainst  sickness 
and  insurance  ajKainst  accidents  by  employers  (1883),  and  the  compul- 
sory insurance  of  workmen  by  the  workmen  themselves  /igainst  old  age 
(1888). 

Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise, 
and  the  profits  of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The 
individual  States  are  assessed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion 
to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in 
thousands  of  marks)  for  each  of  the  years  from  1887-88  to  1891- 
92,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  two  previous  quinquennial 
periods.  The  figures  for  the  last  two  years  are  taken  from  the 
budget  estimates : — 


Rktknce 


EXPKMDITVRE 


1887.88 
1888.80 


Team         Ordinary  1^^]^*2^V       '^***' 


1.000  M. 
696,240 
820,757 


1.000  M. 
251,028 
174,922 


r  Extraord. 

II  Ordinary     (military, 
jl  Ac) 


1,000  M. 
949,268 
995,679 


1,000  M. 
697,086 
809,891 


1,000  M. 
179,898 
210,830 


Total 


1,000  M. 

876,984 

1,020,221 
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The  sums  paid  in  lieu  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
not  included  in  the  Zollgebiet  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  share 
of  this  direct  imperial  taxation  is  about  10^.  6d,  per  head. 

The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  (in  thousands  of  marks)  is  as 
follows : — 


Tears 

Defence 

Debt 

General 

1 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91  ^ 
1891-92 

416,616 
413,642 
439,118 
484,089 
517,526 

164,341 
187,942 
156,891 
279,246 
47,171 

21,176 
29,035 
34,647 
56,865 
53,862 

274,802 
889,602 
480,019 
489,718 
491,888 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
(including  supplements  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1892  : — 


Expenditure 

1,000  Marks 

Revenue 

1,000  Marks 

Reichstag 
Chancellery      . 
Foreign  Office  . 
Home  Office    . 
Imperial  Army 
„       Navy 
Ministry  of  Justice  . 
Imperial  Treasury    . 
Rauwavs 
Debt  of  Empire 
Audit  Office     . 
Pension  Fund . 
Invalid  Fund  . 
Increase  of  Salaries . 

Total  ordinary  recur-  \ 
ring  expenditure/ 

Total  non-recur-S 
ring  and  extra-  ^ 
ordinary  expen- 1 
diture        .         .  J 

Grand  total . 

422-3 

148-6 

9,195-9 

16,432-2 

413,117-9 

42,818-1 

1,964-2 

386,222-7 

306-6 

53,861-5 

608-6 

40,905-6 

25,453-8 

540-0 

Customs  and  Excise 

Duties . 
Stamps    . 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Printing  Office 
Railways . 
Imperial  Bank 
Various  departmental 

receipts 
Interest    of   Invalid 

Fund   . 
Interest  of  Imperial 

Funds .        ... 
Various   . 

ceipts .        .         / 

Federal    contribu-  \ 

tions  .        .        / 

678,758-6 
84,606-0 
23,776-1 

1,185-8 
20,194-9 

2,691-7 

8,880*6 

25.458-8 

441-6 
609-2 

01,880-8 
816,699-8 

941,9980 
165,394-1 

1,107,392-1 

Grand  total. 

1,104,872-8 

For  1891-92  the  Federal  contributions  {McUrieuJar  BeitrSge)  amount  to 
816,599,300  marks,  to  which  the  principal  States  contribute  as  follows  : — 

1,600  M. 
2,047-4 
2,227-2 
2,428-9 
8,882-2 


1,000  M. 

1,000  M. 

PrussU          .  184,6781 

Bailen      . 

11,637-0 

Saxe- Weimar 

Bavaria         .     41,607  6 

Alsace-Lorr. 

11,385-6 

Oldenburg 
Brunswick 

Wiirttemberg    15,4098 

Hesse       . 

6,238-8 

Saxony          .     20,745-9 

ileckl-Schwer. 

8,750-8 

Dig 

Hamburg 
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For  the  end  of  1890-91  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  117,981,800 
marks,  and  to  meet  the  exti-aordinaiy  expenditure  a  loan  of  255,696,053  marks 
was  granted.  The  debt  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  some  of  it  3^  per 
cent.  Besides  the  funded  there  exists  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by 
*  Keichs-Kassenscheine,'  or  imperial  treasure  bills,  outstanding  on  March  31, 
1890,  to  the  amount  of  122,908,940  marks. 

As  a  set  off  acainst  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exists  a  variety  of  in- 
vested funds.  These  comprise  (end  of  1890-91)  the  fund  for  invalids, 
475,999,024  marks,  besides  3,459,450  Frankfort  florins  and  329,582  silver  ; 
and  a  fimd  for  Parliament  buildings,  15,704,753  marks.  The  war  treasure 
fund,  120,000,000  marks  is  not  invested,  but  preserved  in  gold  at  Spandau. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Germany  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47 
miles),  and  the  Baltic  (927  miles)  ;  on  the  south  well-defined 
mountain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from 
Austria  (1,403  miles)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  re- 
maining sides,  however,  the  boundaries  are  chiefly  conventional, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Vosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  and  France.  On  the  east  Gfermany  is  bounded  by 
Russia  for  843  miles ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxem- 
burg (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  Empire  is  at 
present  divided  into  ten  *  fortress  districts '  (Festungs-Inspec- 
tionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with  fortified  places.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  districts,  and  the  names  of  the  fortresses 
in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for 
railway  protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  (*),  and 
coast  fortresses  by  a  dagger  (t) : — 

1.  KoNiGSBBHG:  K6nigsberg,  Danzig ^^  Pillau,t  Memel,t  Boyen.  2 
PosEN :  Pown,  Glogau,*  Neisse,  Glatz.  8.  Berlin  :  Spandau,  Magdeburg^ 
Torgau,*  KUstrin.  4.  Mainz  :  Mainz,  Ulm,  Mastait.  6.  Metz  :  MeiZy  Dieden- 
hofen,*  Bitsch.*  6.  Cologne  (Kbln) :  Cologne,  Koblenz,  Wesel,*  Saarlouis.* 
7.  Kiel  :  Kid,  Friedrichsort.t  Cuxhaven,t  Gee8temiinde,t  Wilhelm8haven,t 
Swinemiinde.+  8.  Thorn  :  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Passages  (Weichseluber- 
g&nge),  Dirachau.  9.  Strassburo:  Straftsburg:  New  Breisach.  10.  Munich 
(Miinchen) :  Ingolstadt,  Gennersheim.  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Empire  has  17  fortified  places  of  the 
first  class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  19  other  fortresses. 

These  fortresses  are  all  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  underground  telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead 
from  the  principal  military  centres  towards  the  frontiers. 
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II.  Abmy. 


The  63rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1871  enacts  that  *  the 
whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  shall  form  a  united  arm j 
in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser.'     The  IVossian 
War  Office  discharges  also  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  War  Office, 
but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  have  War  Ministers  of 
their  own.    The  military  budgets  of  the  two  last  named  are,  how- 
ever, prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  obliged  to  vote  military 
supplies   in    a   fixed    proportion    to    the   other   budgets.      The 
Sovereigns  of  these  three  Kingdoms  have  the  right  to  select  the 
lower    grades    of    officers,    and    the    King    of    Bavaria,   by    a 
convention  signed  November  23,  1870,  reserved  to  himself  the 
special  privilege  of  superintending  the  general  administration  of 
the  Bavarian  contingent  to  the  Grerman  army.     But  the  approval 
of  the  Kaiser  must  be  obtained  to  all  appointments,  and  nothing 
affecting  the  superior  direction  of  the  troops  of  any  State  of  the 
Empire  can  be  done  without  his  consent.     All  Grerman  troops  are 
bound  by  the  Constitution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  must  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity.     Buti 
this  oath  to  the  Kaiser  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Bavarian  troops 
in  time  of  peace.     Art.  65  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Emperoir 
the  right  of  ordering  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  any  part  o^F 
the  Empire ;  and  Art.  68  invests  him  with  the  power,  in  case  o^ 
threatened  disturbance  of  order,  to  declare  any  country  or  districrt 
in  a  state  of  siege.     The  constitution  of  the  army  is  regulated  l>y 
various  military  laws  passed  between  1867  and  1888  ;  the  Prussic^^x:^ 
military  legislation  before  1871  being  extended  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  Constitution  of  April  16,  1871,  it  is  enacted  that  *  every  Gerax^i^^ 
is  liable  to  service — ^and  no  substitution  is  allowed.'    Every  German  cap^Y^^^ 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the  standing  army  (or  navy)  for  seven  years,  ^.^  ^^ 
rule  from  the  finished  twentieth  till  the  commencing  twenty-eighth  yetk^     ^^ 
his  age,  though  liability  to  service  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  se^^^^-:*^ 
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Ersatztruppen,  a  kind  of  reserve,  where  the  period  of  senrice  is  twelve  years. 
Men  in  the  Ersatztruppen  are  liable  to  three  periods  of  drill  (of  ten,  six,  and 
four  weeks  respectively) ;  but  as  financial  considerations  allow  of  only  a  cer- 
tain number  being  so  dnlled,  many  receive  no  military  training  at  alL  At  the 
end  of  twelve  years  the  trained  members  of  the  Ersatz  pass  into  the  first  ban 
of  the  Landsturm,  the  untrained  into  the  second  ban. 

One-year  volunteers,  of  whom  about  8,000  join  annually,  serve  at  their  own 
chai^ges,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  legal  peace  strength.  Non-commissioned 
officers  are  generally  appointed  from  men  desiring  to  make  the  army  their 
profession. 

All  able-bodied  men  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  who  are 
neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  the  reserves,  must  belong  to  Uie  Landsturm, 
which  is  onl^  called  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Germany.  The  Land- 
sturm is  divided  into  two  classes  or  '  bans  ; '  to  the  first  ban  belong  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-nine  ;  to  the  second  those  between 
thirty-nine  and  forty-five. 

llie  following  table  shows  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  imperial 
army  on  peace  the  footing  in  1891-92  : — 


Peace  Footing. 

Officers 

Rank  and  File 
317,634 

Horses 

Infantry,  173  regiments      . 

10,573 



Rifles,  19  battalions   . 

410 

11,179 

— 

Bezirkskommandos,  277     . 

530 

5,211 

— 

Surgeons,  Instructors,  &c.  . 
Total  Infantry   . 

— 

2,191 
336,115 

11,513 

Cavalry,  93  regiments 

2,351 

65,347 

63,790 

„        special  services  (in- 

cluding officers) 

— 

834 

— 

Field  Artillery,  43  regiments 

^    2,363 

48,397 

26,092 

1      .        „            special    ser- 

1       vices  (including  officers) . 

— 

725 

— 

1  Foot  Artillery,  14  regiments 

I       and  3  battalions 

728 

17,169 

30 

i  Foot  ArtiUery  special  ser- 

vices (including  officers) . 

— 

97 

— 

!  Pioneers,   20  battalions,   2 

'       railway  regiments,  includ- 

1       ing  1  balloon  detachment, 

1       1  nulway  battalion,  and  2 

1       railway  companies  . 
'  Special  Pioneer  services 
>  iWin,  21  battalions   . 

588 

12,724 

— 

— 

i               102 

— 

299 

1            6,842 

3,996 

1  Special  train  services  . 

— 

'                  69 

— 

,  Special  formations 

1  Non -regimental  officers,  &c. 

480 

j            2,568 

— 

2,168 

228 
491,217 



1                       Total       . 

20,440 

93,908 

By  the  law  of  July  16,  1890,  to  continue  in  force  to  March  31,  1894,  the 
peace  strength  of  the  imperial  army  is  486,983  men,  besides  officers,  surgeons, 
paymasters,  &c.  C^  l^ 
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No  official  returns  of  the  war-strength  of  the  German  army  are  published  ; 
nor  are  experimental  mobilisations  on  a  war-footing  ever  made.  The  fol- 
lowing approximate  estimates  are  from  a  report  by  military  experts  prepared 
for  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  British  War  Office  in  1888.  The  total 
war  forces  of  the  Empire  would,  according  to  this  report,  consist  of  19  army 
con)8,  9  cavalry  divisions  and  18  reserve  (Landwehr)  divisions,  which  on 
mobilisation  would  be  divided  into  a  Feld  Annce  or  active  army  and  a  BeseUs- 
uixgs  Armce  or  gaiTison  army.  The  following  table  shows  the  suggested  com- 
position of  these  two  armies  : — 


Officei-s   . 
Surgeons. 
Other  officials . 
Rank  and  file  . 
Horses    . 
Field  guns 
Other  carriages 


Field  Army 
Active  Reserve 


Troops 


22,377 

4,247 

7,928 

942,408 

280,472 

2,028 

40,081 


Troop* 


9,536 

1,300 

1,983 

354,915 

72,963 

648 

9,872 


Totel 


31,913 

5,547 

9,861 

1,297,823 

353,435 

2,676 

49,953 


Garrison 

Grand 

Army 

Total 

16,209 

48,122 

2,055 

7,602 

8,096 

12,957 

868,627 

2,165,960 

86,324 

439,759 

882 

3,558 

8,768 

58,716 

As  compared  with  this  total  of  2,234,631  men,  3,358  guns,  and  439,759 
horses  in  1888,  the  effective  mobilised  strength  of  Geiinany  in  1870  was 
1,183,389  men,  2,046  guns,  and  250,373  horses.  According  to  the  recruiting 
statistics  for  1888,  the  number  of  fully  trained  men  was  1,986,277  on 
April  1. 

To  this  fall  to  be  added  the  railway  staff  and  other  special  services,  and 
in  case  of  invasion  the  Landstui-m,  estimated  at  about  700,000  men  ;  so  that 
in  the  last  extremity  Gennany  on  her  present  oi^ganisation  would  have  a  war- 
stiength  not  far  short  of  3,000,000  trained  men. 

The  mass  of  soldiers  thus  raised  is  divided  into  companies,  ImttaUons, 
regiments,  and  corps  d'arm^e.  The  sti'ength  of  an  ordinaiT  oattalion  in  peace  is 
544  men,  raised  in  war  to  1,002  by  calling  in  part  of  the  reserves  ;  it  is 
divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  whicn  in  war  consists  of  250  men. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  nile  are  the  battalions  of  the  guards  and  the 
regiments  in  gairison  in  the  Reichslaud  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  strength  of 
which  on  the  peace  footing  is  686  men.  During  peace  each  regiment  of  in- 
fantry consists  of  three  battalions,  each  brigade  of  two  regiments ;  each  in- 
fantry division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the  command  of  the  divisional 
general,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  each  of  six 
guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  a  battalion  of  pioneers  are  attached. 
Each  field-artillery  regiment  is  divided  into  three  detacnments,  each  of  two, 
three  or  four  batteries.  In  all  there  are  434  field  batteries,  of  which  47  are 
mounted.  Each  battery  numbers,  as  a  mle,  in  peace  fom*,  in  war  six,  fully 
mounted  guns.  In  war  the  strength  can  be  raised  to  455  batteries.  The 
corps  d'arm^  is  considered  a  unit  which  is  independent  in  itself,  and  includes 
not  only  troops  of  all  three  anns,  but  a  portion  of  all  the  stores  and  ap- 
pliances which  arc  required  by  a  whole  anny.  Each  corps  d'armee  consists 
of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  cavalrv  division  of  four  regiments,  witii  two 
horse-artillery  batteries  attached,  besides  the  two  cavaliy  regiments  attadied 
to  the  infantry  divisions,  and  a  i-eserve  of  artillery  of  six  fiSd  batteries  and 
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one  moantMl  battery.  There  is,  moreover,  attached  to  each  corps  d'arm^  one 
battalion  of  pioneers  and  one  of  train. 

The  corps  d'armee,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  are 
locally  distributed  through  the  Empire.-  There  are  (besides  the  Prussian  corps 
of  the  guards)  19  army  corps  districts  and  one  divisional  district  for  the  25th 
(Grand  Ducal  Hessian)  division,  12  of  which  are  named  after  Pnissian 
promceSf  and  the  remaining  seven  after  States  of  the  Empire.     They  are  : — 

I,  East  Prussia ;  2,  Pomerania ;  3,  Brandenbuig ;  4,  Saxony ;  5,  Posen  ;  6, 
Silesia ;  7,  Westphalia ;  8,  Rhiueland  ;  9,  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  10,  Hanover  ; 

II,  Hease- Nassau  ;  12,  Saxony  ;  18,  Wiirttemberg  ;  14,  Baden  ;  15,  Alsace  ; 
16,  Lorraine  ;  17,  West  Prussia  ;  and  the  1st  and  2nd  Royal  Bavarian  Army 
Co™.  Two  of  these  army  corps  were  added  in  1890  ;  so  that  on  the  lines 
of  the  above-mentioned  report  the  total  war-forces  would  embrace  21  corps, 
the  guards  corps  forming  the  twentieth,  the  Hessian  division  being  strengthened 
to  form  the  twenty-first. 

The  in&ntry  and  rifles  are  armed  with  Mauser's  breech-loading  repeating 
rifle  (1871-84),  carrying  eight  cartridges  in  the  magazine  and  one  in  the 
chamber,  with  an  extreme  range  of  3,300  yards  ;  weight,  10  lbs.  1  oz.,  with 
bayonet,  11  lbs.  13  oz.     The  cavalry  have  lances,  sworas,  and  carbines. 


III.  Navy. 


The  following  table  gives  the  strength  of  the  German  navy 
on  April  1,  1891,  completed  and  building,  not  including  torpedo- 
boats: — 


Crews 

6,064 

1,371 

1,759 

2,813 

640 

255 

970 

3.453 


1            Klod  of  Vessel 

;  Number' 
'     12     1 

Quns 
145 

Displacement 
in  metric  tons  i 

Indicated 
Horse-power 

Ironclad  ships 

85,024 

69,400 

Do.  (coaat  defence 

1    le-'  1 

23 

19,140 

16,700 

Frigate  cruisers 

'       4     . 

62 

12,997 

12,800 

Corvette     „ 

1  10  ; 

116 

26,058 

32,900 

Cruisers 

■       5     i 

34 

6,697 

7,000 

Gonboats 

'      3     1 

12 

1,467 

1,020 

Avisos  . 

1      3     1 

22 

9,589 

26,850 

Sehnni  shirwc  iiTiH  hnRfa 

11      1 

QO 

91  noR 

17  860 
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•8 

Armour 

Guns 

Indi- 

Dis- 

1 
Armour-dad  Sliips       j    Mtl. 

1 

Thick- 
nessat 

cated 
Horse- 
power 

place- 
ment. 



^ 

Water- 
line 

Number 

Weight 

or  Ton- 
nage 

Inches 

Sea-going  Ironclads :  ^ 

j 

c  Kaiser  .        .         .  j      I 

1874 

10 

\  7 

28.ton\ 
4-ton  J ' 

8,000    7,676 

c  Deutschland . 

I 

>» 

10 

/   8 

I  7 

28-ton  \ 
4-ton/ 

8,000 

7,676 

j 

ri8 

14i-ton^ 

rf  Konig  Wilhelm     . 

1868 

12 

{; 

12-ton  - 
4-ton 

8,000 

9,757 

^FriedriohderGrosse       I 

1874 

9 

I  2 

18-ton\ 
6.ton/ 

5,400 

6,770 

aPreusaen        .        .1 

1878 

9 

/  4 
\  2 

18-ton  \ 
6-ton  J 

5,400 

6,770 

rfFriedrichKarl 

'     I 

1867 

5 

16 

9.ton 

3,500 

6,007 

d  Kronprinz 

tt 

5 

16 

9-ton 

4,800 

5,568 

b  Sachsen 

1      I 

1877 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  Bayem . 

1878 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  WUrttemberg 

" 

»» 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  Baden  . 

I 

1880 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  Oldenburg     . 

I&S 

1884 

11? 

10 

19.ton 

8,900 

Coast'dtfence 

Armour-clads:^ 

e  Siegfried 

1889 



8 



4,800 

8,600 

a  Beowulf 

1890 

— 

8 

— 

__ 

a  Arminius 

I 

1864 

4J 

9.ton 

1,200 

1,609 

e  Wespe  . 

I 

1876 

8 

86-ton 

700    1,109 

e  Viper    . 

I 

»» 

8 

86-ton 

700  1  1,109 

e  Biene    . 

1  I 

»» 

8 

86-ton 

700    1,109 

e  Skorpion 
e  Mucke  . 

I 

1877  ;      8 

86-ton 

700  .  1,109 

I 

,, 

8 

86-ton 

700    1.109 

e  Basilisk 

1878 

8 

86-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Caroaeloon 

»> 

8 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Crocodil 

1879 

8 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Salamander 

1880 

8 

86-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Natter  . 

»> 

8 

86-ton 

700    1.109 

e  Humrael 

1881 

8 

86-ton 

700    1,109 

Deck-protected 

Cruisers :  • 

Brerase    . 
Bnimmcr 

s 
s 

1884 

j 

1 

12i-ton 

1,500       866 

Irene 

s&w 

1887 

}- 

! 

Prinzessin  Wilhelm . 

s&w    „ 

14 

6-ton 

8,000    4,400 

-  -    - — 

-- 

-- 

^ 

- 

_ 

_ 



^  Speed  from  12  to  14  knots. 

a  Speed  9  knote,  except  Arminiu$,  11,  Brevue  and  Brummer  14-6  knots, 

8  Speed oflS knots. 
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Nearly  all  the  ships  are  armed  with  torpedo  gear, 
shows  the  strength  of  the  torpedo  flotilla : — 


The  following  table 


Class 


No. 


Gunboats . 
Despatch  vessels 
Torpedo  ship 
Tender 
Torpedo  boats 


6 

8 
1 
1 
68 
49 
4 


Launched 

1887-89 
1876-88 

1877 

1876 
1883-87 
1883-86 


Tons        I    Horse-power   {Speed— knots 


225  to  820  12,000  to  3,600 
'960  to  1,970  2,850  to  5,400 


2,810 
370        1 
75  to  85     I 
50 


2,500 
800 

1,000 
500 
60 


21  to  22 

16  to  19 

13-9 

12-5 

20  to  22 

18-5  to  19 


There  are  thus  in  all  182  torpedo  vessels. 

The  following  ships  were  in  constraction  in  January  1890  : — 4  belted 
cnusers  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  tons  ;  9  coast-defence  armourclads,  of  8,800 
tons  each  :  1  deck-protected  cruiser  of  4,230  tons  and  7,000  horse-power  ;  1 
torpedo  gunboat  of  2,000  tons  and  5,400  horse-power,  speed  19  Knots  ;  1 
toipcdo  despatch  vessel,  1,240  tons,  4,000  horse-power,  19  knots. 

Excepting  the  K6nig  lyilhelm^  the  two  most  powerful  ships  of  the  navy 
are  the  ironclads  Kaiser  and  DeutscJiland,  launched  at  Poplar  in  1874.  They 
are  sister  ships,  280  feet  long,  constructed  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Edward 
J.  Reed.  Each  is  protected  with  an  armour  belt  extending  all  fore  and  aft, 
from  5  feet  six  incnes  below  the  water-line  to  the  main  deck,  and  has  an 
armour-plated  battery,  fitted  with  eight  18-ton  steel  breech-loading  Erupp 
guns  arranged  to  fire  broadside.  In  addition  to  these  eight  guns  there  are 
seven  other  guns  of  4  tons  weight  placed  on  tlie  upper  deck.  The  thickness 
of  armour-plates  on  the  vital  parts  of  the  belt  and  nittery  is  10  inches,  else- 
where it  is  eight  inches.  The  upper  and  main  deck  beams  of  each  ironclad  are 
completely  covered  with  light  steel  plating,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  deck 
is  covered  with  plating  2  inches  and  IJ  inch  thick. 

The  turret-ships,  Friedrieh  der  Orossc  and  Pretcsserif  were  built  at  German 
dockyards,  after  the  same  model,  during  the  years  1873  and  1874.  Each 
of  them  has  two  turrets,  with  armour  of  the  thickness  of  9  and  10  inches 
round  them,  9  inches  on  the  side  at  the  water  line  and  7  inches  fore  and 
aft,  while  the  armament  consists  of  four  22-ton  guns  in  the  turrets  and  two 
5i-ton  guns  placed  fore  and  aft.  The  K&nig  IVilhelm^  built  at  the  Thames 
Ironworks,  Blackwall,  was  designed  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  and  carries  29  guns 
made  of  Krupp's  hammered  steel.  The  armour  is  12  inches  thick  amidships 
at  the  water-line,  tapering  gradually  downwards  to  a  thickness  of  7  inches 
at  7  feet  below  the  water-line.  Behind  the  bowsprit,  and  midway  between 
the  main  and  the  mizen  masts,  are  two  bulkheads  each  of  6-inch  armour 
and  18  inches  of  teak ;  the  forward  one  continues  from  the  lower  deck  up 
through  the  main  deck,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  7  feet  above  the  spar  deck, 
where  it  is  curved  into  the  form  of  a  semicircular  shield,  pierced  with  port- 
holes for  cannon  and  loopholes  for  musketry.  Within  this  shield  are  two 
10-ton  guns,  which  can  be  used  to  fire  straight  fore  and  aft,  or  as  broadside 
guns. 

The  German  navy  was  commanded,  according  to  the  budget  of  1891-92, 
by  12  admirals,  who  had  under  them  921  officers  of  all  kinds,  including 
engineers  and  sui^eons,  and  16,150  non-commissioned  officers,  men  and  boys, 
marines  and  sailors.  The  sailors  of  the  fleet  and  marines  are  raised  by  con- 
^niption  from  among  the  seafaring  population  which  is  exempt  on  this 
account  fio|n  service  in  the  army.     Great  inducements  are  held  out  for  able 
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seamen  to  volunteer  in  the  navy,  and  the  number  of  these  in  recent  years  has 
been  very  large.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is  estimated  at 
80,000,  of  whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant  navy  at  home,  and 
about  6,000  in  foreign  navies. 

Germany  has  two  ports  of  war,  at  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic  and  Wilhelmshaveu 
in  the  Bay  of  Ja<le,  on  the  North  Sea.  Tlic  jwrt  of  Wilhelmahaven  is  a  vast 
artificial  construction  of  granite,  and  compiises  five  se])aratc  harbours,  with 
canals,  sluices  to  regulate  tno  tide,  and  an  array  of  dry  docks  for  onlinar}'  and 
ironclad  vessels. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  Prussia,  by  a  series  of  ordinances  from  1807  to  1850, 
complete  free  trade  in  land  has  been  established,  and  all  personal 
and  material  burdens  removed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mecklenburgs,  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Grenerally  speaking,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship  pre- 
vail in  the  West  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in 
the  north-east.  In  Prussia,  large  estates,  with  an  area  of  250 
acres  and  more,  prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia  ;  while  the  districts  of  Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Treves, 
Baden,  and  WUrttemburg  are  parcelled  out  into  small  estates. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Germany,  94  per  cent,  is  classed  as 
productive,  and  only  6  unproductive.  The  subdivision  of  the 
soil,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  (1883),  was  as  foUows 
(in  hectares;  1  hectare  =  2*47  acres): — Arable  land,  vineyards, 
and  other  cultivated  lands,  26,311,968;  grass,  meadows,  perma- 
nent pasture  and  waste  lands,  10,944,570  ;  woods  and  forests, 
13,908,398;  aU  other,  2,860,149. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures 
(including  arable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyards)  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


j  Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

Between  10  and  '      Above  100 
100  Hectares    1       Hectares 

Total 

'      2,828,816 

2,274,006 

653,941 

24,991 

5,276,844    ' 

These  farms  supported  18,840,818  persons,  of  whom  8,120,518 
were  actually  working  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  a.s 
follows ; — 
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'           - 

1887-88 

1888.89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

Wheat 

1,919,682 

1,933,387 

1,956,441 

1,960,276 

l^%   •         •         • 

6,842,280 

5,814,253 

5,801,889 

5,820,222 

Barley 

1,731,121 

1,723,115 

1,685,000 

1,667,188 

Oats  . 

3,810,244 

3,832,488 

3,886,627 

3,904,020 

Buckwheat 

212,603 

208,976 

201,991 

194,576 

Potatoes      . 

2,918,147 

2,920,330 

2,917,720 

2,905,870 

Hay  .         .         . 

5,911,461 

5,902,698 

5,909,337 

5,909,543 

,  Beetroot  (sugar) . 
1        .,        (fodder) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

883,984 

389,024 

896,779 

398,896 

.  Vines 

120,210 

120,588 

120,935 

120,300 

)  Tohacco 

21,466 

18,032 

17,397 

— 

jHops.         .         . 

46,952 

46,448 

45,797 

44,506 

The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons  (1 
metric  ton  =  2,200  lbs.  or  '984  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (hectolitre  = 
22  gallons),  and  in  tons  or  hectolitres  per  hectare,  was  as  follows  : — 


In  1889  the  produce  of  sugar-beet  produced  944,505  tons  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar. 

Th.e  following  are  the  statistics  of  domestic  animals  according  to  the  census 
of  Jimuaiy  1883  :— 


Number     Value  in  1000 
marks 


Number 


Value  in  1,000 
marks 
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II.  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Grerniany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,347,000  acres  or  25*7 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire,  were  estimated  to  be  occupied  by 
forests  in  1889.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  30  to  38  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests :  and  in  parts  of  Prussia  20  per  cent.  From 
forests  and  domains  alone  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of  aoout  4  millions 
sterling. 

III.  MmiNQ. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Pmsaia, 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  SilesiA, 
for  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for  zinc.  Saxony 
has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines  ;  and  Alsace  rich  coal-fields. 

The  annual  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  (1885-90)  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  i-etums  for  1890  being  provisional  only : — 


- 

1         1886 

1887 

1888 
Tons 

1889                  ISOO         , 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons        1        Tons 

Coal      . 

158,056,600  60,334,000 

65,386,100  67,342,200  70,194,100 

Lignite. 

115,626,000 

15,898,600 

16,574,000  .17,631,100  19,042,100  1 

Iron  Ore 

1  8,485,800 

9,351,100 

10,664,300  11,002,200  ,11,409,600  1 

Zinc  ore 

,      705,200 

900,700 

667,800  1      708,800  ,      059,400 

Lead  ore 

,      158,500 

157,600 

161,800 

169,600  '      168,200 

Copi)er  ore 
Rock  Salt 

495,700 

507,600 

530,900 

573,300  ;      596,100  ] 

1      444,400 

405,400 

414,600 

544,600  1      557,100  ' 

Potassic  salt 

,      945,300 

1,080,100 

1,235,300 

1,185,700  1  1,175,100 

Other  produd 

.s        236,300 

237,900  1      231,400 

256,600  1      271,400  | 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Lnxembuig  in  1889 
was  over  555  million  marks  ;  in  1890  over  726  million  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  production  of  the  foundries 
in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1889  and  the  number  of  foundries  enfi^aged 
principally  or  partly  with  each  metal  in  1889  : — 


I  I  I  Fonndries  engaged  i 

'  Quantity  in   Value  in  1, 000;  1889  Avenige  No, 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  about  1,958  kilograms  of  gold,  valued  at 
5,465,508  marks  were  produced.  Nickel,  bismuth,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical 
manufactures  were  produced  to  a  total  weight  of  26,145  tons,  and  to  a  total 
value  of  9,670,037  marks. 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  foundries  of  all  kinds  in  1889 
was  400,650,958  marks.  The  total  quantity  of  finished  iron  produced  in 
Germany  in  1889  was  4,835,063  metric  tons,  and  its  value  685,926,000 
marks.  In  1889  there  were  in  Gennanv  and  Luxemburg  1,491  works  pro- 
ducing finished  iron,  including  steel -works.  Over  185,829  men  are  employed 
in  connection  with  the  various  stages  of  iron,  besides  37,761  iron-miners. 
In  connection  with  coal  and  lignite  mining  alone  the  average  number  of 
hands  engaged  was  271,094  in  1889. 


IV.  Fisheries. 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1875  the  fishing  population 
was  19,623  ;  in  1882  it  was  13,392.  In  1890  (January  1)  445  boats  (14,520 
tons),  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  1,716,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in  the 
North  Sea  for  cod  and  herrings.  The  Baltic  fisheries  are  more  developed.  In 
1889  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  5,256,000  marks  were  exported,  while  the  im- 
ports of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  17,047,000  marks,  of  salted  herrings  at 
31,963,000  marks,  of  other  salted  and  dried  fish  at  4,826,000  marks,  and  of 
oysters  and  other  marine  shell-fish  at  1,782,000  marks. 


V.  Manufactures. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  in  Rhenish  Pnissia.  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia  and 
Silesia  also  produce  linen  ;  Alsacc-LoiTaine  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden  produce 
cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian  provinces  ;  silk 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and  Baden  Beetroot  sugar  is  an  important 
manufacture  in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt ;  glass,  jx^rcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and  woo<len  ware  in  Wiirt- 
temburg  and  Bavaria  ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  per  10,000  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  leading  German  States  engaged  in  the  princi^ial  manufactures  aecoixliug 
to  the  census  of  occupation  in  1882.  Additional  infonnation  should  l)e  looked 
for  under  the  various  States  : — 


Iron  Mann- 

ftcture 

Prussia    . 

89-3 

Bavaria  . 

69-4 

Wiirttemberg  . 

88-9 

Saxony   . 

91-1 

Baden     . 

68-5 

Alsace-Lorraine 

83-5 

L 


German  Empire 


85-4 


Machi- 
nery,  In- 
struinentH 


71-8 
55-5 
87-2 

188-9 
94-4 

100-5 


j   Leather 
Textile    I     Paper      andlndia- 


156-9 
114-7 
171-6 
781-8 
152-2 
463-6 


17-9 
16-6 
27-8 
61-0 
25-8 
20-4 


78-7         201-3    !     22-2 


rubber 


24-6 
20-5 
82-6 
81-9 
80*7 
20-3 

26-9 


Wootlen 


91-0 
107-0 
128-2 
137-7 
119-6 
110-1 


103-9 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  in  the 
Zollgebiet : — 


Years 


Nnmber  of  '  'Beetroot  used 
Factories      in  Metric  Tons 


1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


Production  in  Metric  Tons    I  JJ^-^  ^gt 
.  j  Beetroot  to 

j i produce  1 

Molasses      Kg.  of  Sugar 


399 
401 
891 
896 
401 


7,070,817 
8,806,671 
6,963,961 
7,896,188 
9,822,636 


Raw  Sugar 


808,105 
985,628 
910,698 
944,505 
1,213,689 


180,178 
215,887 
183,037 
201,189 
240,797 


8-75 
8 '48 
7*65 
8-36 
8-09 


The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  1889-90  was  679,218  tons, 
in  1888-89,  560,148  tons ;  in  1887-88,  564,990  tons ;  in  1886-87,  539,247 
tons. 

In  1889-80  there  were  30  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch  which 
yielded  17,580  tons  of  dry  sugar,  34,684  tons  of  syrup,  and  2,748  tons  of 
colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  within  the  customa 
district  at  various  periods.  The  Beer-excise  district  (Bratisteuergebiet)  includes 
all  the  States  of  the  Zollegebiet,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttembuig, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  each  of  which  the  excise  is  separateh^ 
collected.  The  amounts  are  given  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  22 
gallons). 


Years 


Beer 
Excise  Dist.  I 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


24,291 
26,566 
27,476 
28,656 
32,189 


Bavaria 

12,665 
18,096 
18,705 
13,526 
14,284 


WUrttem- 
berg 


Baden 


!    Alsace- 
Lorraine 


Total 


2,879 
3,306 
3,558 
3,153 
3,419 


1,244 
1,301 
1,485 
1,509 
1,631 


691 
719 

778 
759 
798 


41,770 
44,988 
47,002 
47,603 
52,821 


The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  the  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1889-90,  9,275  ;  in  1888-89,  9,556  ;  in  1887-88,  9,639  ;  in  1886-87,  9,708  ; 
on  the  annual  average  of  1881  to  1885,  10,755.  The  amount  brewed  per 
head  of  the  population  in  1888-89  was  in  litres  (1  litre  =  1*76  imperial 
pint)  :— the  Excise  district  77  (Pnissia  69,  Saxony  117),  Bavaria  245, 
Wiirttemberg  156,  Baden  93,  Alsace-Lorraine  48.  The  average  annual  con- 
sumption per  head  of  the  population  of  the  entire  Zollgebiet  for  the  sixteen 
years  1872-89,  was  89 '4  litres  or  19i  gallons.  In  1888-89,  there  were  65,652 
distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced  2,727,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 


Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and 
guidance  of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein, 
or  Customs  League,  which,  since  October  15,  1888,  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Germany,  the  two  free 
ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  witb  one  or  two  ot^er  small 
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places,  having  been  then  incorporated.  A  few  districts  in  Baden, 
with  a  population  of  3,902,  and  a  small  part  of  the  port  of 
Hamburg  (152  inhabitants)  remain  still  unincluded.  Included 
in  the  2iollverein  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  also 
the  Austrian  commune  of  Jungholz. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  marks)  the  com- 
merce for  the  five  years  1886-90  : — 


Years 


Special  Trade 


Imports 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


2,944,854 
3,188,798 
8,435,877 
4,087,060 
4,272,910 


Exports 

3,051,371 
3,190,147 
3,352,602 
3,266,421 
3,409,584 


General  Trade 
Imports 


4,865,855 
4,669,003 
6,094,216 
5,671,740 
5,844,690 


Exports 


4,451,484 
4,682,396 
4,863,081 
4,811,600 
4,938,701 


Crermany  had  besides  a  direct  transit-trade,  valued  in  1889  at 
1,280,955,000  marks. 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  the  special  commerce 
for  1889  and  1890  :— 


Imports  in 
!  1,000  marks 


Exports  in    Imports  in  I  Bxx)orts  in 
1,000  marks  1,000  marks  1,000  marku 


Living  animals 

Animal  products     . 

Articles  of  consumption 

Seeds  and  plants 

Fuel 

Fats  and  oils  . 

Baw    and    manufactured 


183,493 

95,328 

1,045,926 

36,647 

95,029 

238,0631 


31,904 

19,778 
369,393 

21,437 
116,757 

25,764 


,     terials:— 

Chemicals,  dmgs,  &c. 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass 
'         Metals  and  metal  wares 

;     267,451 

259,203 

261,874 

274,692 

,       59,150 

102,703 

62,157 

118,009 

1     285,662 

432,713 

338,038 

430,704 

'         Wooden  wares   . 

1     217,520 

116,331 

217,990 

120,054 

1         Paper  goods 

13,841 

89,067 

15,467 

89,879 

Leather,  &c 

183,985 

237,175 

190,244 

237,154 

,         Textiles     . 

;  1,211,163 

1,084,833 

1,119,040 

1,072,136 

1         Caoutchouc,  &c. 

34,544 

26,667 

39,657 

30,135 

1  Machinery,  instruments,  &c. 

'       66,240 

156,694 

92,883 

164,390 

Hardware,  &c. 

28,339 

85,081 

28,694 

88,312 

'  Literature,  art,  &c. 

24,779 

79,097 

27,820 

88,682 

1  Various  .... 

1 

i 

1,834 
3,266,421 

— 

1,617 

1        Total 

1  4,087,060 

4,272,910 

8,409,584 

229,586 
103,748 
1,167,573 
40,5601 
101,5291 
236,050] 


29,845' 

22,069] 
441,046 

26,7971 
146,509i 

27,554l 
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All  the  receipts  of  the  Zollverein  are  paid  into  a  common 
exchequer,  and  distributed,  pro  rata  of  population,  among  the 
States  of  the  Empire.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs 
duties,  only  on  imports,  and  taxes  upon  spirits,  beer  (malt),  salt, 
sugar  manufactured  from  beetroot,  and  tobacco,  <tc.  Since  1879 
Germany  has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy.  The 
gross  produce  of  the  customs  in  1887-89  was 312,532,000  marks; 
in  1889-90  was  379,605,000  marks ;  or  88  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  imports. 

The  combined  imports  of  gold  and  silver  (included  in  the 
above)  amount  to  71,988,000  marks,  and  exports  89,766,000 
marks  for  1889 ;  and  110,790,000  and  81,436,000  for  1890. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above 
heads  were,  in  thousands  of  marks  value,  as  follows  in  1890  : — 


g  /Horses 
'«l8wine 
l2  I  Wheat 
(5  IRye. 


1.000 
Marks 

72,005 
75,188 
104,149 
98,093 


,Hop8       .        .  I    45,630 

Sugar      .        .  i  216,107 

Coal  and  coke.  ■  140,491 

lAnillnedyes  .  i    37,854 

^Woo<len  goods.  |    51,130 


Barley      . 
Coffee  (raw) 
Petroleum 
Raw  hides 


Paper 

Leather  goods  . 
Cotton  cloth  (coarse)! 
Mixed  silk  and  cot- 
ton cloth      .        J 


1,000 
Marks 

98,009 
219,716 
78,089 
94,325 

57,502 
107,245 
56,791 

149,309 


Cotton  (raw) 
Wool  . 
Woollen  yam 
Raw  silk    . 


1,000 
Marks  . 

290.133* 
244,366  I 
92,823  1 
108,M7: 


Woollen  flibrics 

(unprint«d)  .  161,002 
Hosiery  .  .  106,788 
Haberdashery    .     121,844 

I  ■ 


The  commerce  of  the  Zollverein  (all  but  a  fractional  area  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  included  October  1888)  was  divided 
as  follows  in  1889  and  1890  :— 


1889 

!                     1890 

Countries 

Imports 
trova. 

Bxportato 
1000  Marks 

!     Importa 
from 

1 

1,000  Marks 

BxporUto 

'  1000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

German  Free  Poi-ts   . 

1       52,700 

105,038 

19,993 

104,833 

Great  Britain    . 

674,945 

652,338 

i     640,484 

705,265 

Austria- Hnngary 

537,249 

340,762 

1     598.505 

361,040 

Russia 

551,797 

196,899 

,     541,887 

206,457 

Switzerland 

181,074 

177,402 

1     174,166 

179,629 

Belgium  . 
Netherlands     . 

337,203 

137,211 

316,908 

150,808 

286,180 

258,189 

309,217 

258,020 

France  and  Algeiia  . 

,     285,435 

210,166 

267,065 

231,159 

Italy 

'     148,796 

103,377 

1     140,394 

94,700 

Norway  and  Swe<len 

70,837 

-106,834 

!       68,453 

131,828 

Denmark . 

42,716 

72,260 

61,899 

7«.388 

Spain 

82,091 

44,615 

1      84,068 

53,071 

[ 
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1889 

1890 

Countries 

1 

"  i 

^'^^     1  Export,  to 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

1.000  Harks  '  1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Harks 

Balkan  Peninsula  (includ- 

ing Greece,  Montenegro, 

and  Turkey  in  Asia) 

28,999          85,599 

48,655 

97,249 

Portoffal  .... 
Briti^  India    . 

9,851          18,991 

11,269 

21,129 

95,275          26,502 

128,704 

32,165 

Best  of  Asia     . 

82,970          57,803 

36,446 

64,060 

Africa  (except  Algeria) 
North  and  Central  America 

89,576   1      22,145 

61,459 

21,925    ! 

340,471        482,287 

418,254 

445,948   1 

South  America  and  West 

Indies  .... 

294,977        181,294 

338,195 

151,288 

Australia. 

35,067          23,538 

50,302 

21,954 

Other  countries 

8,851    !        3,181 
4,087,060   ,3,256,421 

16,888 
4,272,910 

11,173 

Total 

3,409,584 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  tjie  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1886  to  1890,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns: — 


1886 


1887 


26,724,347i  27,104,832 


26,078,331 


Exports     from  \         £         \         £. 

Germany       .  I  21,422,342  24,563,586 
Imjwrts         of  I 

British     pro-  i  , 

duce      .         .  (  15,676,820|  15,617,212'  15,731,788,  18,343,243|  19,293,626 

i 


I 


1890 


*|- 


Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  imports  from 
Great  Britain  in  1889  amounted  to  31,148,731/. 

The  following  tables  give  the  declared  value  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  to  and  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  years  1886-90  : — 


staple  Exports  from  Oer- 
many  to  Great  Britain 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1S80 


Cereals  and  flour 
Sugar 

Animals,  live  . 
Bacon  and  hams 
Eggs  and  butter 
Timber    . 
Zinc 


£ 

1,652,176 

I  5,188,163 

820,806 

,  1,036,658 

1,370,144 

753,946 

392,822, 


Woollen  manufectures      561,128 


£ 

1,646,655 

7,020,702 

758,306 

1,034,129 

1,772,223 

1,138,777 

410,708 

572,550 


£>  £  £  \ 

3,244,459  2,445,758  1,319,727 

6,539,015  8,773,220  8,503,237, 

839,454      396,835      136,899 

652,833      186,552  4,987 

2,073,532  1,484,620  1,412,930 

1,078,847  1,387,824  1,309,2431 

654,010   613,661;   562,2131 

691,378   574,472   670,444' 
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Principal  articles  of  British* 
Produce  imported  into    i        1886 
Germany 

( 

1 

1887               1888 
1 

1880       I         18M 

£ 

£                    £ 

£          '          £         1 

Cotton  manufactures 

and  yam 

3,097,929 

2,914,464!  2,477,229 

2,874,967  2,808,715 

Woollen      manufac- 

1 

tures  and  yam 

2,783,728 

2,801,806  2,757,267 

3,012,764;  2,769,892 

Iron,    wrought    and 

1 

unwrought  . 

645,144 

671,196      871,245 

1,291,520  1,582,169 

Herrings . 

928,424 

715,562      757,531 

822,230      906,342 

Machinery 

1,184,688 

1,284,7561  1,699,457 

1,781,774  1,861,890 

Coals,  cinders,  &c.    . 

1,009,560|     998,4121  1,070,682 

1,403,855  1,888,820 

Other  imports  of  British  produce  in  1890  are  alkali,  89,198Z.  ;  chemicals, 
329,649/.  ;  hardwares,  141,446/.  ;  leather,  335,918/.  ;  linen  and  linen  goods, 
475,913/.  ;  oils,  588,400/.  ;  wool,  982,256/. 

Germany  imported  from  Great  Britain  foreign  and  colonial  cotton  valued  at 
877,461/.  ;  wool  at  3,786,263/.  in  1890.  Tea  imported  from  Great  Britain 
declined  from  1,082,950/.  in  1884  to  458,468/.  in  1890. 

The  ports  of  Hambuig  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Gemiany  on 
January  1,  1889,  1890,  and  1891. 


Balti 
Number 

921 
342 

1,263 

~"    1 

890 

355 

8  Ports         1     North  Sea  Porta 

1       Total  Shipping      | 

Tonnage    |  Nimiber 

Tonnage 

1  Noraber 

<  2,885 
1      750 

Tonnage 

1889  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

205,575     1,964 

120,102  1      408 

1 

525,740 
382,477 

908,217 

731,315 
502,679 

Totals      . 

325,677     2,372 

3,635 

1 

1  2,779 
815 

1,233,894 

1890  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamcra 

1 

191,814  i  1,889 
137,908  1      460 

510,996 
480,003 

702,810 
617,9U| 
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belon^^  to  Prossian  ports.     The  total  number  of  sailors  in  the  merchant 
navy  in  1891  was  40,449. 

The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1891  was  as  follows  :— 


Under  100   I      100-500 
Tons        I       Tons 


Sailing  vessels  I 
Steamers         .  | 


1,685 
175 


750 
225 


500-1,000 
Tons 


206 
214 


1,000-2,000 
Tons 


204 
203 


2,000  Tons 
and  over 


12 
79 


Of  the  sailing  vessels  381  were  totally  of  iron  or  steel  ;  of  the  steamci-s 
882  were  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  at  all  German  ports  : — 


1888  :— 
Entered. 
Cleared  . 

1889  :— 
Entered. 
Cleared  . 

1890  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 


With  Cargoes 


In  Ballast 


Number 


52,121 
46,618 


I    67,161 
j   48,740 


56,653 
48,219 


Tonnage     I  Number  I     Tonnage 


Total 


Number 


Tonnage 


10,713,470    10,361  \  1,227,510 
8,723,2121    15,987  I  3,299,407 


11,822,040,    10,296  '  1,083,405 
8,843,750    18,651     4,119,752 


12,210,950 
9,277,525 


10,368 
18,719 


1,109,702 
4,071,811 


62,482  1  11,940,9801 
62,605     12,022,619 


67,457  I  12,905,445 
67,391  '  12,963,502 


67,021  ;  13,320,652 
66,938  I  13,349,336 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  of  the  German  Empire 
entered  and  cleared  as  compared  with  national  shipping  wei-e  as  follows 
in  1890  :— 


1 

1 

1 

Entered 

Cleared 

With  Caiigoes 
No.       Tonnage 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

1 

No. 

296 
1,298 
182 
183 
92 
22 

Tunnagc 

272,849 

106,078 

38,119 

17,008 

27,273 

6,403 

No. 

3,099 

3,668 

1,592 

995 

747 

234 

10,571 
35,941 

Tonnage 

2,060,846 
633,836 
391,315 
180,140 
275,870 
70,862 

3,780,707 
5,312,228 

No. 

2,058 

2,670 

1,600 

433 

420 

284 

7,335 
11,071 

Tonnage 

1,777,830 
188,193 
236,387 

31,351 
155,606 

70.704 

British 
Danish 
Swedish 
Dutch 

1  Banian 

Totia,includ. 
ing    other 
foreign 

4,883 
4,926 
2,911 
1,285 
1,060 
508 

8,588  399 
709.718 
589,546 
194,627 
392,835 
186,572 

15,855 
88,979 

5,809,.325 
6,206,555 

2,078 
7,963 

478,929 
586,098 

2,616,817 
1,500,'947 

The  shipping  at  the  seven  principal  ports  of  Germany  was  as  follows  in 
1890  :— 
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WiihCsrgoeB 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

ToniiAge 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage     1 

Hamburg  :^— 

Entered 

8,114 

4,928,148 

723 

331,768 

8,837 

6,269,916 

Cleared 

6,928 

8,928,460 

2,075 

1,388,847 

9,003 

5,817,307 

Stettin  :— 

Entered 

3,989 

1,264,388 

102 

38,094 

4,041 

1,302,482 

Cleared 

3,038 

978,879 

895 

341,674 

3,933 

1,315,553 

Bremen :  * — 

Entered 

2,327 

1,304,607 

202 

51,406 

2,529 

1,366,013 

Cleared 

1,910 

1,138,421 

625 

311,214 

2,535 

1,449,635 

Kiel  :— 

Entered 

4,478 

668,741 

120 

15,100 

4,598 

578,841 

Cleared 

2,066 

295,325 

2,509 

272,078 

4,575 

667,408 

Liibeck:»- 

Entered 

2,340 

487,885 

83 

25,488 

2,423 

513,873 

Cleared 

1,770 

370,686 

652 

146,316 

2,422 

516,901 

Neufahrwasser 

(Dantzig)  :- 

Entered 

1,477 

438,817 

486 

140,772 

1,963 

579,589 

Cleared 

1,807 

507,218 

145 

67,058 

1,952 

674,276 

1,174 

304,993 

245 

79,988 

1,419 

384,981 

Cleared 

1,455 

390,248 

56 

18,313 

1,511 

408,561 

1  Including  Cuxhaven. 


s  Including  Bremerhaven  and  V^esack. 
5  Including  Travemilude. 


The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables)  on  January  1,  1888,  numbered  20,390,  of  which 
19,989  had  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,100,705  tons. 


Internal  Commnnioations. 
I.  Railways. 

The  great  majority  of  the  German  railways  are  now  owned  by  the  Imperial 
or  State  Governments.  Out  of  26,958  miles  of  railway  completed  and  open 
for  traffic,  only  8,618  miles  belonced  to  private  companies,  and  of  these  617 
were  worked  by  Government.  Narrow-gauge  lines  measured  542  miles 
(Government  lines  246  miles)  m  1889-90. 

The  mileage  and  financial  condition  of  German  railways  (including  narrow- 
gauge  lines)  are  shown  as  follows,  for  the  five  years  ending  1889-90  : — 


Years 

Total  Length, 

in  English 

miles 

Total  Capital, 
in  1,000  marks 

Expenditure 
(1,000  marks) 

Receipt* 
a.OOO  marks) 

PttFoentace 
on  Capital 
of  Smplns 

1885-86 
1886-87 
1^87-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 

23,337 
23,928 
24,711 
25,358 
26,968 

9,742,606 

9,843,708 

9,938,253 

10,116,246 

10,304,442 

574,796 
574,935 
587,973 
635,813 
703,916 

998,693 
1,026,361 
1,094,442 
1,172,188 
1,271,086 

4-42 
4-66 
517 
5-80 
5-60 
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The  total  length  in  August  1891  was  27,000  miles. 

Certain  Unes  not  open  to  public  traffic,  which  in  1889-90  measured  1,475 
miles,  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  In  1889-90  212,093,000  metric 
tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were  carried  by  German  railways,  and 
paid  848,808,000  marks.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1889-90  was 
376,825,000,  yielding  323,204,000  marks.  In  these  numbers  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  not  include£ 


II.   Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in  Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg  are  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  their  respective  Governments  ;  but  all  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  are  united  to  form  an  imperial  postal  district  {Reichspoatgehict), 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employ^  and  offices  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  services  for  the  year  1890  : — 


—                         1    Employ^ 

1 

No.  of  Post 
Offices 

22,667 

1,698 

605 

No.ofBoxes^-'J^;- 

Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria    .... 

Wiirttemberg  . 

114,110 
9,838 
6,142 

72,222          16,382 
8,687            1,635 
3,747              637 

Total  in  Empire  . 

129,090 

24,970 

84,666    1     17,464 

Thetunount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post-offices  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statistics  of  articles  transmitted  by  post,  and  the  value  of  post-office 
orders,  in  marks,  for  the  year  1890  : — 


Letten 
Post  Cards 
Printed  matter 
Samples    . 
Journals  . 

Total,  indud 
ing  other  de 
spatches 

Money         sent 
(marks) 


Reichspostgebiet 


994,331,670 
320,348,610 
394,564,300 
22,992,930 
679,938,445 


Bavaria 


104,601,930 

19,916,400 

27,216,260 

2,167,020 

97,282,280 


2,541,637,1991  269,269,916 
119,677,726,000 1,646,307,000 


Wiirttemberg 


34,883,690 
11,194,750 
16,141,340 
648,890 
41,171,325 


114,243,973 
749,136,000 


Total 


1,073,717,290 

351,459,660 

437,921,908 

25,808,840 

818,392,060 


2,925,041,0881 

i 
21,873,168,0001 


The  financial  condition  of  the  united  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in 
1889-90  was  as  follows : — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wttrttemberg 

Empire 

Receipts   . 
Expenditure 

Surplus 

224,722,296 
207,003,681 

19,206,979 
16,446,066 

10,011,978 
8,437,605 

263,941,253 
231,886,262 

17,718,616 

2,761,913 

1,574,478 

22,065,001 
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The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1890  : — 


Reichspostgebiet  . 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Total  in  Empire 


Tele^gnaph 

Lines,  English 

miles 


44,167 
5,780 
2,120 

52,067 


-^^--'r.^U 


-H- 


197,313   I  16,412,582 
17,321   I   1,471,047 
5,277   '    896,220 


219,911   I  18,779,849 


Foreign 
Telegrams 


7,701,844 
389,505 
151,776 


8,248,125 


Money  and  Credit 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  thousands  of  marks)  of  the  money 
coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Total  (since 

1872)      . 

Withdrawn 

Surplus      . 

36,740-4 
118,215-4 
144,288-7 
202,379-2 

99,349-2 

4,848-6 

8,005-6 

4,156-0 

744-0 

1,001  0 
4,300-8 
3,115-5 
2,695-5 

281-8 
837-3 
293-0 
452-6 
372-8 

40,820-8  ' 
122,659-3  : 
158,088-6 
206,691-3  ; 
102,817-5 

2,530,138-2 
2,610-0 

465,263-6 
13,029-7 

46,173-0 
1-4 

11,870-2 
0  1 

1 

8,052,945-3  1 

15,641-2  1 

2, 627, 521 -5 

462,233-9 

46,171-6 

11,370-1 

8,087,3041   ■ 

The  amount  of  the  above  total  removed  from  circulation  through  export, 
melting,  or  loss  cannot  be  estimated.  Certain  coins  previously  in  drculatioii 
are  stiU  lecal  tender,  though  they  are  madually  being  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. Their  total  value  is  estimated  (1889)  at  between  410,000,000  and 
500,000,000  marks  (1881)  tn.  *  Vereinsthaler,*  coined  in  Austria  before  the  end 
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*  Keichskassenscheiue/  small  paper  uotes  for  5,  20  and  50  marks,  were  iu 
circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1890  to  the  value  of  122,908,940  marks. 
Owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  tax  upon  bank-notes  issued  in  excess  of  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  number  of  note-issuing  banks  is 
only  13  (1889).  At  the  end  of  1889  the  notes  of  these  banks  in  circulation 
represented  a  value  of  1,293,036,400  marks. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  generally  in  use  throughout  the  whole 
of  Germany,  and  their  British  equivalents,  are  : — 

Money. 

The  Mark^  of  100  Pfennige,  approximate  value  =  Is.  :  20  43  marks  =  £1, 

The  ThaUr  =  3  marks. 

On  July  9,  1873,  a  law  for  the  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the 
Empire,  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  was  published  by  the  Impeiial  Government. 
Unaer  this  law  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  same  law  ordered  the 
adoption  of  the  mark  as  the  general  coin.  There  are  gold  5-mark,  10-mark, 
and  20-mark  pieces,  the  first  called  halbe-krone,  or  haK-crown,  the  second, 
krone  or  crown,  and  the  third,  doppel-krone  or  double-crown. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  Germany 
on  January  1,  1872.  The  names  of  the  metrical  weights  and  measures  and  the 
British  equivalents  are  : — 

The  Gmm, 


=  15*43  grains  troy. 

=  2*205  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=  2,200  lbs.  =19-7cwt. 

=  1  '76  imperial  pint. 

=  3-28  feet  or  39  37  inches. 

=  1,094  yards  (*621  mile),  or  nearly  5  fur. 


Kilogram    . 
Tonne,  1,000  Kg. 
Liter,  Mass 
Meter,  Stab 
Kilometer    . 

Hektar        .        .         .        .     =  2*47  acres. 

Quadrat,  or  Square,  Kilometer  =  247  acres,  or  2f  sq.  kil.  to  1  sq.  mile. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Germany  in  Great  Britain. 

Ainha^sador. — Count  Paul    Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg,   accredited   Nov.    23, 

1885. 
Secretary. — CountWolflfv.  Mettemich. 

Military  and  Naval  AUachi. — Eorvetten-Kapitau  Hasenclever. 
Director  of  Chancery. — Wilhelm  Adolph  Schiinettau.  ^  , 
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Germany  has  also  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  among  other 
places  in  the  British  Empire  : — 


Aberdeen 

Belfast 

Bradford 

Cardiff 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Hull 

Leith 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Peterhead 


Plymouth 

Southampton 

Sunderland 

Accra 

Adelaide 

Auckland 

Bombay 

Brisbane 

Calcutta 

Cape  Town 

Ceylon 

D'Urban 

Gibraltar 


Hong  Kong 

Halifax  (N.S.) 

Kingston  (Jamaica) 

Madras 

Melbourne 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Rangoon 

Singapore 

Sydney 

Wellington  (N.Z.) 


2.  Of  Gueat  Britain  in  Gkhmany. 

Ambassador.— Sir  Edward  Baldwin  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretaiy 
of  Legation  at  Pekin,  1871-73  ;  Athens,  1878-75  ;  Rome,  1875-78  ;  Constan- 
tinople, 1878-79  ;  A^ent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  1879-83  ;  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  October  10,  1879  ;  Envoy 
and  Minister  to  Belgium,  August  29,  1883 ;  appointed  to  Beriin,  SeptembCT 
20,  1884.    • 

Secreta'ry. — Hon.  P.  Le  Poer  Trench. 

Military  AUoM.—CoX.  Sir  Frank  S.  Russell. 

Naval  AttacJU.—CAi^t!iixi  William  H.  May,  R.N. 

Commercial  AUachi.SXr  i.  A.  Crowe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Consul-OtneraZ. — Herr  G.  von  Bleichrbder. 


There  are  also  Consular  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
following  places: — 


Diisseldorf 

Frankfort-ou-Main  (C.G.) 
Hamburg  (C.G.) 
Bremen 
Bremerhaven 


Kiel 

Leipsic  (C.G.) 

LuDcck 

Breslau 

Danzig 


Wismar 

Stettin 

Mannheim 

Husum 

SMrinemimde 
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Date  of    '             Method  of 
Acquisition ,           Qovemment 

Estimated     Estimated 
Area         Population 

,    Togoland     . 

Cameroons 
1     Gcr.iiau     8outh-We«i 
i        Africa      . 

German  East  Africa  . 

In  tlu  Paeifie  :— 

Kaiser  Wifhelra'B  Land 
Bismarck  Archipelago 
Solomon  Islands. 
MarshaU  Islands 

Total  Padflc  Possessions 

Total   Foreign  Depen- 
dencies 

1884 
1881 

1884-90 
1886-90 

1884-90 

1885-86 
1886 
1886 
1886 

1884-86 
1884-90 

Imperial  Commlstioner 
Imperial  Governor 

Impei-ial  Commissioner 
East  Africa  Company 
and  Commissioner 

\    Imperial   Commis- 
/       sioners. 

Imperial  Commissioner. 

16,000 
130,000 

342,000 

846,000 

833,000 

500,000 
2,600,000 

250,000 

1,760,000 

5,110,000 

72,000 

19,000 

9,000 

150 

100,150 
983.150 

110,000 

190,000 

80,000 

10,000 

890,000 

5,500,000 

The  Colonial  Budget  for  the  three  West  African  dependencies  alone  for 
1891-92  showed  an  expenditure  of  2,181,100  marks,  and  an  income  of  504,550 
marks. 


Togoland. 

Togoland,  with  Little  Popo  and  Porto  Seguro,  situated  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
in  Upper  Guinea,  has  an  estimated  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  and  an 
estimated  population  of  500,000  It  extends  from  long.  O'SO'E.  to  long, 
l**  41'  E.,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  about  lat  7°  20'  N.,  though  the 
boundary  towards  the  interior  is  by  no  means  definitely  fixed.  Declared  a 
German  protectorate  in  1884,  it  is  placed  under  an  imperial  commissioner, 
aisisted  by  a  secretary,  an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  merchants.  Little  Popo  is  i-^^arded  as  the  capital ;  Lome 
is  the  chief  port,  and  Porto  Seguro  and  Bagida  are  also  on  the  coast.  Togo, 
the  principal  native  town,  which  has  given  name  to  the  re^on,  is  situated  on 
Lake  Togo,  and  is  said  to  have  3,000  inhabitants.  Maize,  yams,  tapioca, 
ginger,  and  bananas  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  natives,  most  of 
whom  are  Ewe  negroes ;  and  cocoa,  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and  dye-woods 
grow  in  the  forests  ;  but  the  country  is  still  entii'ely  unexploited,  and  the  only 
commerce  is  the  barter  ti-ade  for  palm-oil  and  ivory,  carried  on  by  a  few  fac- 
tories on  the  coast  On  August  1,  1887,  an  import  tax  was  imposed  upon 
European  goods.  An  anuod  police  force  of  thirty  negroes  has  been  organised. 
The  imports  in  1889-90  were  of  the  value  of  1,630,000  marks.  The  chief 
articles  imported  were  cottons,  spirits,  tobacco,  salt,  gunpowder.  In  1890, 
131  vessels  of  136,615  tons  (58  of  69,262  tons  German,  ami  42  of  47,890  tons 
British)  entered  the  port  of  Little  Popo. 
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Cameroons. 

The  Cameroon  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  120  miles  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
between  the  Campo  River  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  a  treaty-line  running  north-east  to  the  east  of  Yola  on  the  Upper  Benue, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  inland  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Campo  River  to  about  the  meridian  of  long.  15*  E.,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  eastern  or  inland  limit  of  the  protectorate.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
130,000  square  miles  ;  the  population  at  2,600,000.  In  August  1890  there 
were  105  whites,  of  whom  65  Gei-man,  23  English.  It  became  a  German 
protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial  governor,  assisted  by  a 
chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of  three  representative  mer- 
chants. The  country  is  fertile,  and  numerous  valuable  African  vegetable 
productions  grow  in  profusion.  Plantations  of  cacao  and  tobacco  have 
been  formed  by  the  Deutsche  Plantagen-Gesellschaft  (1886),  and  numerous 
factories  caiTy  on  an  active  trade  in  ivoiy  and  palm-oil.  On  January  1,  1888, 
an  import  duty  was  imposed  on  European  goods,  and  from  this  the  revenue 
is  mamly  derived.  The  i-evenue  in  1888  was  222,359  marks ;  in  1889, 
232,781  marks;  in  1890,  289,007  marks.  The  chief  town  is  Cameroons, 
and  in  the  south  Batanga.  Bimbia  and  Bakundu-town  are  other  important 
trading  stations,  and  Aqua-town  and  Bell-town  are  the  principal  native  settle- 
ments. In  1890,  43  Gei-man  vessels  of  40,268  tons  and  40  British  vessels  of 
51,855  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Cameroons. 

The  whole  value  of  the  trade  of  German  "West  Africa  (including  Togoland 
and  German  South- West  Africa)  with  Germany  in  1890  was :  exports  to 
Germany  5,189,000  marks  ;  imports  from  Germany  3,248,000  marks. 

Gennan  South-West  Africa. 

This  region  extends  along  the  coast  for  about  930  miles,  exclusive  of 
Walfisch  Bav,  which  is  British.  The  Orange  River  forms  the  south 
boimdaiy  to  long.  20"*  E.  ;  the  east  boundaiy  goes  north  along  the  20**  till 
it  meets  the  22nd  parallel  of  S.  lat.  ;  it  then  turns  east  till  it  meets  Ions.  21** 
E.,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  18th  parallel ;  it  then  goes  east  to  the  Chohe 
River,  which  it  follows  to  the  Zambesi.  The  northern  boimdary  is  formed  by 
the  Cunene  River  as  far  as  the  Humb4  cataracts  ;  then  east  to  the  Cubango 
and  the  Katima  rapids  of  the  Zambesi.  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  342,000 
square  mUes  and  the  j^pulation  at  250,000.  The  whole  southern  part  and 
much  of  the  east  is  barren  and  desert.  The  coast  lands  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  'Deutsche  Eolonial  Gesellschaft  fiir  Sudwest  Africa,' 
which  has  given  the  special  names  of  Deutsch-Namaland  to  the  southern  part 
of  its  territories,  and  Deutsch-Damaraland  to  the  northern.  The  two  ddef 
harbours  in  Gennan  possession  are  Sandwich  Harbour  and  Angra  PequeRa,  or 
Llideritz  Bay.  Damaiuland  is  well  adapted  for  cattle-rearing.  Copper  has 
been  found,  though  the  expense  of  working  it  has  hitherto  rendered  the 
discovery  almost  useless.  Rumours  of  the  discovery  of  gold  attracted 
numerous  immigrants,  and  traces  of  other  minerals  nave  been  observed. 
But  the  mineral,  agricultiu-al,  and  commercial  development  of  this  r^on  lies 
still  in  the  future.  An  imj^erial  commissioner  exercises  a  nominal  authority 
in  the  protectorate. 

Oerman  East  Africa. 

The  German  sphei-e  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  with  an  estimated  area  oi 
345,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,760,000,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  treaty  line,  defined  in  1886  and  1890,  running  nortii-west 
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from  the  Umbe  River,  by  the  north  of  Bolima-Niaro,  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  the  W.  of  this  lake,  following  the  parallel  of  1**  S. 
lat,  to  the  boundaiT  of  the  Congo  State,  making  a  loop,  however,  so  as  to 
pass  S.  of  Mount  Mfumbiro.     On  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  Lake  Tan- 

Snyika,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  (defined  1890)  joining  the  S.  end  of  that 
ke  with  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  running  to  the  N.  of  the 
Stevenson  Road,  and  by  the  Rovuma  River.  The  narrow  strip  of  territory 
on  the  coast  was  leasea  hj  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  the  Germans  for  fif^ 
years,  from  April  1888,  with  its  harbours  and  customs,  but  the  Sultan's  rights 
were  acquired  oy  Germany  in  1890  for  a  payment  of  4,000,000  marks.  Most 
of  the  interior  of  this  vast  region  is  quite  unexploited  except  by  Arab  dealers 
in  slaves  and  ivory.  The  German  East  Africa  Company,  founded  in  1885, 
had  established  fifteen  stations,  but  most  of  them  were  ruined  and  abandoned 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  natives  in  1889  ;  peace  being  restored  in  1890,  com- 
mercial enterprise  has  again  begun,  the  German  Government  granting  subsidies 
for  railways  and  steamers,  and  in  other  ways  supporting  the  operations  of 
the  company.  The  German  Empire  is  representee!  in  this  region  by  an 
Imperial  Commissioner.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam,  Bagamoyo, 
Saadani,  Pangani,  Kiloa,  Lindi,  Mikindani,  and  Tanga.  The  total  value  of 
the  trade  of  German  East  Africa  (exports  and  imports)  in  the  year  August  18, 
1888,  to  August  17,  1889,  was  5,000,000  rupees,  of  which  2,847,100  rupees 
stood  for  exports.  The  most  important  exports  are  ivory,  1,197,251  nipees  ; 
copal  gum,  864,289  rupees  ;  caoutchouc,  806,805  rupees  ;  sesame  seed,  250,679 
rupees.  The  exports  from  Bagamoyo  amounted  to  856  '394  rupees.  For  the 
half-year  August  1889  to  February  1890  the  total  trade  amounted  to  4,000,000 
marl^,  over  one-half  exports.  In  1890  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Germany 
was  489,000  marks,  and  imports  from  Germany  320,000  marks. 

Karaffwe,  one  of  the  large  Central  African  States  formed  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tne  former  Empire  of  Kitwara,  lies  mainly  within  the  German  Sphere 
of  Influence  as  delimited  northwards  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  July 
1,  1890.  Near  the  capital  the  Arabs  have  founded  the  trading  station  of 
Kufrt)  (Kafuro),  where  they  take  ivory,  coflfee,  and  other  produce  m  exchange 
for  salt,  textiles,  and  European  wares. 


In  the   Western   Pacific. 

1.  Kaiser  WilhelnCa  Land. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  the  northern  section  of  south-east  New  Guinea, 
was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  Including  Long  Island,  Dam- 
pier  Island,  and  some  otner  small  islands,  it  has  an  estimated  area  of  72,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  110,000.  Its  development  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  which  has  extended  its 
operations  also  to  other  German  possessions  in  this  ocean.  The  chief  execu- 
tive official  is  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  under  whom  are  several  magistrates. 
Areca  and  sago  palms,  bamboos,  ebony,  and  other  woods  are  among  the 
natural  riches  of  the  protectorate.  Tobacco  has  hitherto  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful cultivated  crop.  Horses,  cattle,  and  goats  flourish  on  the  island, 
which  seems  less  adapted  for  sheep.  Three  steamers  and  several  sailing  ships 
are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  New  Guinea  Company.  The  chief  harbours 
are  Fins3ihafen,  Konstantinhafen,  and  Hatzfeldha&n.  In  1889  these  three 
ports  were  entered  by  60  vessels  of  17,198  tons,  nearly  all  German.      . 
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2.  BisTnarck  Archipelago. 

In  November  1884  a  German  Protectorate  was  declared  over  the  New 
Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of  islands,  which  were  then 
renamed  together  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  aggregate  area  is  estimated 
at  19,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  190,000.  The  chief  islands  of 
this  archipelago  are  Xeu  Pommcni  (formerly  New  Britain),  Neu  Meck- 
lenburg (New  Ireland),  Neu  Lauenburg  (Duke  of  York  Islands),  and  Vischer, 
Genit  Denys,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  Hermit,  and  other  islands. 
The  New  Guinea  Company  has  a  trading  station  at  Mioko  in  New  Lauenburg. 
The  chief  exports  are  copra  and  cocoa-nut  fibre.  In  1889  the  ports  of  the 
archipelago  were  entered  by  59  vessels  of  11,161  tons,  nearly  all  German. 

3.  Solomon  Islands. 

Genuany  owns  the  more  northerly  part  of  this  git)UP,  including  the 
islands  of  Bougainville,  Choiseul,  Isabel  .or  Mahaga,  ana  various  smaller 
islands.  The  aggregate  area  under  the  German  flag  is  estimated  at  9,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  80,000.  Sandal  wood  and  tortoiseshcll 
are  the  chief  commercial  products.  The  islands  are  placed  under  the  officials 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Dind. 

4.  MarsJuiU  Islands. 

The  Marshall  Islands,  consisting  of  two  chains  or  rows  of  lagoon  islands, 
known  respectively  as  Ratack  (with  thiiteen  islands)  and  Ralick  (with  eleven 
islands),  have  belonged  to  Gcnnany  since  1885.  The  aggr^ate  area  is 
estimated  at  150  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  10,000.  The  chief  iaUnd 
and  seat  of  the  Gemian  imperial  commissioner  is  Jaluit.  Copra  is  the  chief 
article  of  trade.  In  1890,  91  vessels  of  11,437  tons  entered  the  port  of 
Jaluit. 


STATES  OF    GERMANY. 


ALSACE-LOBBAINE. 

(Reichsland  Elsass-Lothbingen.) 

Constitution. 

The  fundamental  laws  under  which  the  Reichsland,  or  Imperial  Laii.<l, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  governed  were  voted  by  the  German  Reichstag  June  9^ 
1871,  June  20,  1872,  June  25,  1873,  May  2,  1877,  July  4,  1879,  aii<i 
September  28,  1885.     By  the  law  of  June  9,  1871,  it  is  enacted,  'The  pro« 
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According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4,  1879,  the  Emperor  appoints 
the  Statthalter,  who  exercises  power  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  having  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  A  Ministry  composed 
of  three  departments,  with  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  at  its  head,  acts 
under  the  Statthalter,  who  also  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  comprising 
the  Statthalter  as  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  the  chief  provincial  officials,  and  eight  to  twelve  other  members 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the  Landesausschuss, 
or  Provincial  Committee.  This  Committee,  which  attends  to  local  legislation, 
consists  of  58  members. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,509  square  kilometers  or  5,600  English 
square  miles.  It  is  administratively  divided  into  three  Bezii'ke,  or  districts, 
called  Ober-Elsaas,  Unter-Elsass,  and  Lothringen,  the  first  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  six,  and  the  other  two  each  into  eifht  Kreise,  or  circles.  The 
following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  the  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  of  each  of  the  districts  and  of  the  whole : — 


Districts 

Area,  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Density  per 

sq.  juile 

1890 

1885 

1800 

Ober-Elsass 

Unter-Elsass 

Lothringen 

Total  . 

1,370 
1,866 
2,431 

462,549 
612,077 
489,729 

471,609 
621,505 
510,392 

844-2 
333  1         1 
210  0 

5,668 

1,564,855 

1,608,506 

282-9         . 

The  annual  increase  of  population  from  1875  to  1880  amounted  to  0'45 
per  cent.,  while  from  1880  to  1885  there  was  a  yearly  decrease  of  0'03  per 
cent,  and  from  1885  to  1890  of  0  5  per  cent.  Of  the  population  in  1890, 
805,986  were  males  and  797,520  (or  98  9  per  100  males)  were  females. 
According  to  an  official  estimate  (1890),  210,000  are  of  French  origin 
(Sprachstamme),  and  1,393,000  of  German  origin.  Foreigners  numbered 
46,463  in  1890,  a  larger  number  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Empire.  The  garrison  consisted  of  67,354  men. 
In  1890,  431  per  cent,  of  the  population  resided  in  towns  of  2,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards  ;  56*9  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  three 
laigest  towns  are  Strassburg  (123,500  inhabitants  in  1890),  the  capital  of 
Alsace-Lorraine ;  Miilhausen  (76,892  inhabitants),  in  Ober-Elsass ;  and  Metz 
(60,186  inhabitants),  in  Lothiingen.  Marriages,  1890,  10,718  ;  births,  47,811  ; 
deaths,  39,146  ;  surplus  of  births,  8,665.  Of  the  births,  1,607  (3 '4  per  cent.) 
were  still-bom,  and  3,846  (8'0  per  cent.)  were  illegitimate.  The  emigi-ation 
vik  German  and  Dutch  ports  to  exti-a-European  countries  was  as  follows 
in  1883-90 :— 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

872 

750 

738 

602 

883 

937 

934 

923 

T 
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Beligion,  Instruotioii,  Justice  and  Crime,  Poor-relief. 

At  the  census  of  December  1,  1885,  there  were  in  the  Reichslaud 
1,210,297  Roman  Catholics,  312,941  Protestants,  3,799  members  of  other 
Christian  sects,  36,876  Jews ;  other  religions,  6,  and  436  unclassified.  (See 
also  Qerman  Empire^  pp.  538-42. ) 

In  1891  the  Reichsland  contained  a  university  (at  Strassbuig,  see  Gtrman 
Empire,  p.  541),  17  Gymnasia,  5  Progymnaaia,  8  Realschiden,  2  high  schools, 
1  G^werbeschule,  9  normal  schools,  21  state  high  schools  for  girls,  and  several 
other  higher  edacational  institutions. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  an  Oberlandesgericht  at  Colmar,  and  six  Land- 
gerichte.  In  1888,  11,047  persons,  i.e.  100  3  per  10,000  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  12  years,  were  convicted  of  crime.  In  1885,  89,047  persons,  with 
34,442  dependents  (in  all  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  population),  received  public 
poor-relief. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  of  public  revenue  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  year 
endine  March  31,  1892,  amounted  to  49,898,732  marks,  and  the  estimate  of 
expenditure  to  47,122,650  marks.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  revenue 
of  92,000  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  2,868,082  marks.  More  than  half 
of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  indirect  taxes,  while  one  of 
the  largest  branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consisting  of  3  per  cent,  rentes  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  773,982  marks,  equivalent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of 
25,799,400  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  farms  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

MO  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Above  100  Hectares 

Total 

98,310 

122,488 

12,674 

394 

238,866 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  627,800,  of  whom  302,593  were 
actively  engaged  m  agriculture.  Alsace-Lorraine  yields  the  usual  cereals, 
and  it  is  a&  a  great  wine-producing  country.  Of  the  1,698  communes, 
1,042  have  vineyards.  In  1889-90,  1,744  hectares  were  planted  with 
tobacco,  and  yielded  4,566  metric  tons  of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufactiure  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  most  important  in 
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.  Princess  Maty  of  Baden,  bom  July  26,  1865.  II.  Princess  Elisabeth,  bom 
September  7,  1857 ;  married,  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand-duke 
of  Mecklenbui^-Strelitz.  III.  Prince  Edward,  bora  April  18,  1861.  IV. 
Prince  Aribertj  bom  June  8, 1864  ;  married,  July  6, 1891,  to  Princess  Louise  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbnrg-Augustenburg,  bom  August  12,  1872.  Y. 
Princess  AUxandra,  bom  April  4,  1868.  Qrandehild  of  the  Duke : — Princess 
Antainetie,  bom  March  3,  1886,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke's 
eldest  son,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Dukes  of  Anhalt  trace  their  origin  to  Bemhard,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1211.  The  family, 
in  the  course  of  time,  split  into  numerous  branches,  now  reduced  to  the 
present  line.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  1815, 
there-  were  three  reigning  Dukes  of  Anhalt — namely,  of  Anhalt-Cbthen, 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  and  Anhalt-Dessau.  The  first  of  these  lines  became 
extinct  in  1847,  and  the  second  on  August  19,  1868,  leaving  the  former 
house  of  Anhalt-Dessau  the  sole  heir  of  the  family  territory.  In  1806  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  took  the  title  of  Dukes,  on  joining  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  separated  his  property  from  that  of  the 
State  by  decree  of  June  28,  1869.  Tne  entailed  property  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  '  the  select 
entail,'  yielding  about  600,000  marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Diet.  To  the  entailed  property  belong  very  large  pri- 
vate estates  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  embracing  an  area  of  280  square  miles. 

Constitntioii. 

The  Duchy  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  September  17,  1859,  and 
modified  by  decrees  of  September  17,  1863,  and  February  13,  1872,  which 
give  l^islative  power  to  a  Diet  composed  of  36  members,  of  whom  two  are 
appointed  by  tne  Duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
tne  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  rural  districts.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  comprises  an  area  of  906  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  271,956  at  ^e  census  of  December  1890.  In  1880  the  population  was 
282,592,  and  in  1885  it  was  248,166.  From  1880  to  1885  the  increase  was  at 
the  rate  of  1"84  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  from  1885  to  1890  at  the  rate  of 
1*92  per  cent  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1890,  184,052  were  males, 
and  137,904  (or  102*9  per  100  males)  were  females.  Marriages  (1890)  2,364  ; 
births,  9,980  ;  deaths,  5,981 ;  surplus  of  births,  3,999.  Among  the  births  are 
306  (8*07  per  cent.)  still-bom,  and  850  (8*52  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  foUowing  are  the  emigration  statistics : — 


1884 


270 


187 


1885 


113 


1886 


1887 


101 


1890 


67 


96 


The  capital,  Dessau,  had  34,658  inhabitants  in  1890.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Beformed  Protestant  Church,  there  being  (1885) 
6,492  Catholics  and  1,601  Jews. 
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The  number  of  separate  farms  in  1882  was  as  follows  :— 

Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares  Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

19,489 

7,817 

2,320 

174 

29,800 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  75,937,  of  whom  32,932  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

There  were  153  miles  of  railway  in  June  1890. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1891-92  stated  the  income  of 
the  State  at  11,082,000  marks,  of  which  6,721,174  marks  are  derived 
from  State  property,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  indirect  taxe^  The  amount  of 
the  direct  taxes  is  about  528,000  marks.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  is 
11,082,000  marks.  The  income  for  the  German  Empire  is  6,771,000  marks, 
the  expenditure  the  same.  The  public  debt  amounted,  on  June  30,  1890,  to 
2,683,187  marks,  largely  covered  by  productive  investments. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. 


BASEH. 

(Grossherzogthum  Baden.) 
Beigning  Orand-dnke. 

Friedrioh  I.,  bom  September  9,  1826,  second  son  of  Grand-dnke 
Leopold  I.  and  of  Princess  Sophie  of  Sweden.  Regent,  April  24,  1852  ; 
ascended  the  throne  of  Baden  at  the  death  of  his  father,  September  5,  1856. 
Married,  September  20, 1856,  to  Grand-duchess  Zwise,  bom  December  8, 1838, 
the  daughter  of  King  Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia.  Offspring: — I.  Friedriek 
JViUielm,  bom  July  9,  1857  ;  married,  September  20, 1885,  to  Hilda,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  N^assau.  II.  Victoria,  bom  August  7,  1862;  married, 
September  20,  1881,  to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Orand-duke. 

I.  Princess  Alexandriney  bom  December  6,  1820  ;  married,  May  8,  1842, 
to  Duke  £mst  of  Saxe-Ck)bnrg-Gotha.  II.  Prince  fFUhelm,  bom  December 
18,  1829  ;  married,  Febmary  11,  1863,  to  Princess  Maria  Romanovska,  bom 
October  16,  1841,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtenbeig. 
Offspring  of  the  union  are  two  children  : — I.  Princess  Marie,  bom  July  26, 
1865 ;  married,  July  2,  1889,  to  Friedrich,  Hereditary  Pnnce  of  Anhalt 
II.  Prince  Maximilian,  bom  Jiily  10,  1867.  III.  Prince  Karl,  bom  March  9, 
1832  ;  married,  May  17,  1871,  to  Rosalie  von  Beust,  elevated  Countess  von 
lUiena,  bom  June  10,  1845.  lY.  Princess  Marie,  bom  Nov.  20,  1834 ; 
married,  Sept.  11,  1858,  to  Prince  Ernst  of  Leiningen. 

The  Grand-dukes  of  Baden  are  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  end  of  last  century, 
Baden  was  a  Maigraviate  divided  into  two  or  more  lines ;  since  then  it  has  been 
united,  and  in  the  changes  which  preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  its  territory  received  various  additions,  and  its  ruler  took  the  title  of 
Elector  in  1808,  and  of  Grand-duke  in  1806.  Baden  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and,  from  1815  to  1866,  of  tJie  Gemian 
Confederation,     In  1866  Baden  sided  with  Austria,  but  Qoon  made  peaoe  with 
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Pmssia.      The  predecessors  of  the  present  Grand-duke  during  the  last  two 
centuries  are  as  follows  : — 

Karl  Wilhelm    .  1679-1738  I   Karl    .   1811-1818  I  Leopold  I.  .  1830-1862 
Friedrich  Karl    .  1788-1811   |   Ludwig  1818-1830  |   Leopold  XL    1852-1856 

The  Grand-duke  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  1,897,698  marks,  which 
includes  the  allowances  made  to  the  princes  and  princesses. 

Constitiition. 

The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Grand-duke, 
and  the  legislative  authority  in  a  House  of  Parliament  composed  of  two 
Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  reigning  Une 
who  are  of  age  ;  the  heads  of  the  mediatised  families  ;  eight  membera  elected 
by  the  nobility  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Ai-chbishop  of  Freiburg ;  the  head 
(Pralat)  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  two  deputies  of  Universities  ;  and  eight 
members  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke,  without  regard  to  rank  or  birth. 
The  Second  Chaml)er  is  composed  of  63  representatives  of  the  ^ple,  22 
of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  41  by  rural  districts.  Every  citizen  not 
convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the  elections. 
The  elections  are  indirect :  the  citizens  nominating  the  Wahl manner,  or 
deputy-electors,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.  The  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  retiring  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years.  The  Chambers  must  be  calletl  together  at  least 
once  every  two  years. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  *  Staats  Ministerium ' 
(Ministry  of  State),  and  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Finance,  and  of 
Justice,  Worship,  and  Education.  The  ministers  are  individually  and 
collectively  responsible  for  their  actions. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  52 
*  Amtsbezirke,'  superintended  by  four  general  commissionera  (Landes- 
Kommissare).  For  purposes  of  local  government  it  contains  11  circles  (Kreise), 
and  1,579  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  four  commissioners'  districts  : — 


District 

Area: 
Square  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 
square  mile  1890 

1885 

1890 

Konstanz 
'  FreibuTff       . 
Karlsruhe 
Mannheim   . 

1,609 

1,880 

993 

1,389 

281,086 
460,384 
421,784 
438,051 

281,687 
469,186 
444,834 
461,210 

1750 
256-8 
447-9 
8320 

Total 

5,821 

1,601,255 

1,656,817 

284-6 

Adding  the  Baden  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  total  area  is  5,962 
square  mues. 

In  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  the  population  increased  from  1,461,562  to 
1,507,179,  or  at  the  rate  of  0-77  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  the  five  yeare  from 
1875-80  it  was  0*84  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  between  1880  and  1885  at  the 
rate  of  0*89  per  cent,  per  annum.    Qf  the  population  in  1890,  42*57  per  cent. 
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lived  in  communes  with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  67*48  in  smaller 
communes  ;  810,318  were  males,  and  846,499  females — Le.  104 '4  females  per 
100  males. 

There  were  ten  towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  at  the  census 
of  1890  :— 


Mannheim    . 

79,044 

Pforzheim    .     29,987 

Baden     . 

18,889 

Karlsruhe 

73,496 

Heidelberg  .     31,737 

Bruchsal 

11,902 

Freibui^ 

48,788 

Konstanz      .      16,233 
Lahr  .  10,809 

Rastatt  . 

11,570 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Baden  in  1890  was  11,970,  births,  53,152, 
deaths,  39,651,  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  13,501.  Included  in  the  births 
were  1,446,  or  2*72  per  cent.,  still-bom,  and  4,399,  or  8  09  per  cent.,  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Emigration  from  Baden  to  extra-European  countries  is  estimated  as 
follows  : — 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889                 1890 

7,500 

6,000 

4,600 

5,400 

6,000 

6,000     j      5,500 

Beligion  and  Education. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  one-third  Protestant.  At  the 
census  of  1890  there  were  1,028,472  Catholics,  597,157  Protestants,  4,520  of 
other  Christian  sects,  and  26,668  Jews. 

The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant,  and  head  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
is  governed  by  a  syriod  (with  57  members),  and  whose  affairs  are  administered 
b^  a  board  (Oberkirchenrath).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  Arch- 
bishop (at  Freiburg).  The  Protestant  Church  has  365  parishes,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  772  ;  the  former  are  divided  among  24  deaneries,  the  latter 
among  35.  The  State  maintains  the  Archbishop  and  his  chapter  (89,858 
marks),  and  contributes  400,000  marks  to  the  income  of  the  Catholic  cleigy, 
500,000  to  those  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
'  Old  Catholic '  parishes,  to  which  the  State  contributes  24,000  marks.  The 
Jews  have  11  rabbinates,  and  receive  for  their  worship  16,800  marks  from  the 
State. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory.     Every  commune  has  an  elementary 
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Besides  28  private  middle  schools,  with  284  teachers  and  3,138  pupils,  and 
4  private  common  schools,  with  8  teachers  and  490  pupils. 

Finance. 

The  Budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  estimate  of  the 
revenue  for  the  year  1890  amounts  to  60,146,466  marks,  besides  the  share  in 
an  extraordinary  revenue  of  1,803,308  marks  (for  1890  and  1891) ;  while 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  49,150,612  with  the  addition  of  the  share 
in  9,118,000  marks  (for  1890  and  1891).  The  sources  of  revenue  and  branches 
of  expenditure  were  estimated  for  1891  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 

Marks 

Direct  taxes    . 

12,251,000 

Indirect  taxes 

8,790,000 

Domains    (Crown  land) 

and  saltworks 

7,894,000 

Justice  and  Police  . 

3,970,000 

Railways  (net) 

14,905,000 

Ministry  of  Justice. 

1,669,000 

„  Interior 

2,996,000 

„        „  Finance 

3,285,000 

Share  in  Customs  of  the 

German  Empire  . 

10,192,000 

Total  revenue  . 


65,962,000 


Expenditure 

{interest 
and 
amorti- 
sation 
Civil  list  and  appanages 
Ministry  of  State     . 
„        „  Justice,  Wor- 
ship, and  Education    . 
Ministry  of  Interior 
„        „  Finance 
Charges  of  collection  of 

revenue 
Pensions 

Contribution  to  German 
Empire 
]   Various 
!  Total  expenditure    . 


MarkB 


17,665,000 

1,898,000 
283,000 

11,052,000 

12,561,000 

8,672,000 

8,677,000 
2,666,000 

9,673,000 

68,120,000 

It  was  intended  to  spend  a  sum  of  7,740,000  marks,  to  be  furnished  by 
loan,  on  railway  construction  in  1891. 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land  tax,  house  tax,  trade  tax,  rent  tax,  and 
income  tax ;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  meat, 
registry,  duties  on  succession. 

The  public  debt  consists  of  the  general  debt  and  the  i-ailway  debt.  The 
former  has  been  paid  up  to  a  trifling  amount.  The  railway  debt  at  the 
banning  of  1891  amounted  to  328,733,363  marks. 


Production  and  Industry. 

About  56  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation,  36  per  cent,  forests, 
8  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &c.).  Arable  land  occupies 
568,000  hectares,  vineyards  20,890,  meadows  200,300,  pastures  36,080,  and 
forests  547,827  hectares  (of  which  96,178  belong  to  the  State,  250,986  to  the 
communities,  18,692  to  other  bodies,  and  181,472  to  private  persons). 

On  June  6,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each 
cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


Between  1  and  10 
Hectares 


Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

12,872 


Above  100 
Hectares 


83 


Total 


232,287 
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These  farms  supported  752,489  persons,  of  whom  828,091  were  actually 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief  crops,  with  the  number  of  hectares  under 
each,  in  1890-91,  were  : — 


Crops 


Hectares 


Crops  ,       Hectares 


Wheat     .         .         .   I       41,800      'I  Barley     .         .         .  |       59,180 
Rye  .1       44,200       ||  Oats         .         .         .   ,       64,500 

Pulse  .  66,600      '    Potatoes .         .         .  i       86,500 


In  the  same  year  200,300  hectares  were  under  hay  crops,  and  7,880  hectares 
under  tobacco ;  turnips,  hemp,  hops,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  The 
mineral  produce  consists  almost  solely  of  salt  and  building-stone. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  ribbons,  felt  and  straw  hats,  brashes, 
leather,  paper  and  'cardboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  cigars. 

Commimioations. 

Mannheim  is  situated  at  the  head  of  regular  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
has  a  large  river  port ;  1890,  arrival  2,035,440  tons,  departure  426,410  tons. 
At  the  end  of  1890  the  total  length  of  railways  was  907  miles,  of  which  8S6 
miles  belonged  to  the  State,  besides  108  miles  of  railway  on  neighbouring 
territories.  The  receipts  of  tiie  whole  of  the  State  railways  in  the  year  1891 
were  estimated  at  52,605,130  marks,  and  the  disbursements  at  87,808,830, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  14,796,300  marks.  This  surplus  serves  specially  to  cover 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  railway  debt.  The  total  amount  invested 
in  railways  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  441,600,871  marks. 

British  Ghargi  d* Affaires, — Hon.  W.  Nassau  Jocelyn,  C.B. 
Consul-OenercU. — Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort-on-Main) 
Vice-CommU. — Herr  Ladenburg  (Mannheim). 


BAVARIA. 

(K6NIGBEICH    BaYERN.) 

Reigning  King. 


otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  bom  April  27,   1848  ;   succeeded  his  brotifcer, 
Liidwig  II.,  on  June  18,  1886. 

Regent 

Prince  Luitpold.     (See  below.) 
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July  2,  1849,  of  which  marriage  there  are  issue  eleven  children  : — 1.  Prince 
Rupprecht,  bom  May  18,  1869.  2.  Princess  Adelgunda,  born  October  17, 
1870.  8.  Princess  Marie,  born  July  6,  1872.  4.  Prince  Karl,  bom  April  1, 
1874.  5.  Prince  Franz,  bom  October  10,  1876.  6.  Princess  Matilda,  bom 
August  17,  1877.  7.  Prince  Wolfgang,  bom  July  2,  1879.  8.  Princess 
llildegard,  bom  March  5,  1881.  9.  Princess  Wiltrad,  bora  November  10, 
1884.  10.  Princess  Helmtrade,  bom  March  22,  1886.  11.  Princess  Goude- 
linde,  bom  August  26,  1891. 

II.  Prince  Leopold,  bom  February  9,  1846,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Ist  Bavarian  Corps  ;  married  April  20,  1873,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  eldest  daurfiter  of  the  Emperor- King  Franz  Joseph  I.  Offspring  of 
the  union  are: — 1.  Princess  Elizabeth, . bom  January  8,  1874.  2.  Princess 
Augusta,  bom  April  28,  1875.  3.  Prince  George,  bom  April  2,  1880.  4. 
Prince  Konrad,  bom  November  22,  1888. 

III.  Theresay  bom  November  12,  1850  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St. 
Anne  at  Munich. 

IV.  Amulpk,  bom  July  6,.  1852  ;  Lieut -General  Ist  Division  in  the 
infantry  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  married  April  12,  1882,  to  Princess  Theresa 
of  Liechtenstein.     Offspring,  Prince  Heinrich,  bom  June  24,  1884. 

The  late  Prince  Adalbert,  brother  of  Prince  Luitpold,  married  to  Princess 
Amelia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  left  the  following  issue  :—l.  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdi- 
nand, bom  October  22,  1859 ;  married  April  2,  1883,  to  M^ria  della  Paz, 
Infanta  of  Spain ;  offspring.  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  May  10,  1884 ;  Prince 
Adalbert,  bom  June  3,  1886  ;  Princess  Maria  del  Pilar,  bom  March  13,  1891. 
2.  Prince  Alphons,  bora  January  24,  1862  ;  married  April  15,  1891,  to  Princess 
Louise  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on.  3.  Princess  Isabella, 
bom  August  31,  1863  ;  married  April  14,  1883,  to  Prince  Tommaso  of  Savoy, 
Duke  of  Genoa.  4.  Princess  Elvira,  bom  November  22,  1868.  5.  Princess 
Clara,  bomOctober  11,  1874. 

United  with  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  is  the  branch  line  of  the  Dukes 
in  Bavaria,  formerly  Palatine  princes  of  Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld.  The  head 
of  this  house  is  Prince  Karl  Theodor,  bom  August  9,  1839,  son  of  the  late 
Maximilian,  Duke  in  Bavaria,  and  married  (1)  February  11,  1865,  to  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Saxony ;  (2)  April  29,  1874,  to  Maria  Josepha,  Princess  of 
Bnuranza. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Wittelsboch,  who  flourished  iu  the  twelfth  century.  Duke  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Bavaria  waa  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civic  list  of  me  King,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  fixed  at  present  at  5,404,850  marks. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  26,  1818  ;  but  since 
that  time  various  modifications  have  been  introduced.  The  Crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line.  To  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power  ;  but 
his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  tne  king  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House — Chamber  of  '  Reicnsrathe, '  or 
councillors  of  the  realm — ^formed  in  1889  of  9  princes  of  the  royal  family,  3 
crown  dignitaries,  the  2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  18  old  noble  families,  and 
22  other  hereditary  *  Reichsrathe   ;  to  which  are  added  a  Roman  Catholic 
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bishop  and  the  president  of  the  Protestant  Oberconsistorialrath,  and  15  life- 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  number  of  life-members  so  appointed 
must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  hereditary  councillors.  The  Lower  House, 
or  Chamber  of  Representatives,  consists  of  deputies,  chosen  indirectly,  the 
people  returning  *  Wahlmanner,*  or  electors,  1  for  every  600  of  the  population, 
who  nominate  the  deputies.  To  be  a  deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Bavarian 
citizen  and  to  pay  direct  State  taxes  and  to  be  past  thirty  ;  to  be  on  the  electoral 
lists,  it  is  re(juired  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  paid  for  six 
months  previously  direct  taxation.  The  representation  of  the  country  is 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  81,500  souls  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  159  representatives,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  those  resident  in  Munich,  receive  10  marks  per  diem. 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  *Staatsrath,*  or 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  six  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and  one 

Srince  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  by  the  Ministry  of  State,  divided  into  six 
epartments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  of  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs,  of  Finance,  and  of 
War. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  76,864  square  kilometres,  or  29,282  Enfflisk 
souare  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole,  and  of  each  of  the  eight  Megurungshezirke  or  government  districts, 
into  which  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes : — 


Population 

Pop.  per 

Regienmgsbezirke 

Area,  Eng. 
sq.  miles 

1880       1        1890 

«l.iiiite, 
1890 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayern) 

8,466 

1,006,761  11,102,027  !     170*8 

Lower  Bavaria  (Nicderbayern)     . 

4,152 

660,802  1    664,131 

160-5 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfak) 

2,289 

696,875  ;    728,422 

818-6 

Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 
Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken)  . 
Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken) 

3,729 

537,990!    537,217 

145-0 

2,702 

676,703  1    672,189 

212-3 

2,928 

671,966,'    699,928 

288-2 

Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) . 

8,243 

619,436      617,680 

191-6 

Suabia  (Schwaben)      . 

Total  .... 

3,788 

660,166      667,788 

176-1 

29,282 

5,420,199 

5,689,382 

191-6 

Tn  f  bin  ArAft  hfui  tn  be  added  267  sauare  miles  for  water. 
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The  urban  and  rural  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1885  :-— 


Census  I  IS^  ** 

No.  of 

Rnral 

Communes 

Towns,  4c,  with  2,000 
inhabitants  and  over 

Communes,  Ac,  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 

j  Towns 

Na 

2-24 
207 

Population 

Pot  cent, 
of  pop. 

27-7 
29-1 

No. 

7,808 
7,820 

PopuUtion 

3,822,368 
8,844,852 

Percent 
of  pop. 

1880        412      1       7,791 
1885         243      j       7,784 

1,462,410 
1,575,347 

72-3 
70-9 

In  1885  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  : — 


I  Lane  towns^ . 
'  Medium  ,, 


Na 

Population  1885 

2 
9 

376,872      ■ 
322,291       '1 

No. 


Small  towns  .  ,     46 


I  Country  „ 


150 


Population  1885 

429,783 
446,401 


1  See  p.  538  for  official  signiQcation  of  these  terms. 


In  1885  the  population  included  2,689,242  males  and  2,780,957  females ; 
i-e.,  105 '4  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the 
following  was  the  distribution  : — 


Males 


Females 


Unmarried 

Married  . 

Widowed 

Dirorced  and  separated 


1,654,249 

889,886 

93,807 

1,300 


1,670,929 

893,616 

214,216 

2,286 


Total 

3,325,178 

1,783,502 

I       307,933 

I  3,586 


The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  536.  In  1885  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of 
other  Germans)  was  62,042. 

There  is  a  laige  emigration  from  Bavaria.  The  emigration  vik  German 
ports  and  Antwerp  was  as  follows  in  the  undemoted  years  : — 


1885 


1880 


1887 


I 


17,986      14,856   '     9,939        8,068      13,850      12,249   ;  10,586   i     9,725 


I 


The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  at 
the  census  of  December  1,  1890  : — 


Dec  1, 1890 


Towns 


Dec.  1,  1890 
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The  following  table  shows  the  annual  movement  of  the  population  in  the 
five  years  1885-89  :— 


Tear    '  Marriages 


Stillborn       lUegitimato     Total  Deatlis 


Snrplos  of 
Births 


1885  1 

36,496 

1  206,644  1 

6,954 

;     28,624 

160,164 

46,480 

1886  ' 

37,325 

206,710 

6,809 

'     28,807 

160,962 

45,748 

1887  , 

37,436 

1  206,632  1 

6,926 

28,586 

162,040 

i     44,592 

1888  j 

37,809 

:  206,352  , 

6,611 

28,538 

162,204 

1     44,148 

1889  1 

39,515 

205,908 

6,707 

28,533 

154,249 

1     51,659 

Religion. 

Rather  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  Bavaria  are  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  census  of  December  1880  there  were  3,748,032  Roman 
Catholics,  and  1,477,312  Protestants,  the  proportion  being  709  Roman 
Catholics  to  279  Protestants  in  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  in  eacn  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  was  as  follows  on  December  1,  1885  : — 


Provinces 

Roman 
CatJiolics 

949,844 
655,629 
300,843 
492,903 
243,647 
148,635 
494,679 
552.988 

3,839,168 

1     Prott'stants 

'         50,801 

1          4,867 

381,1.56 

43,450 

1      328,861 

510,379 

109,433 

92,167 

1,521,114 

Jews 

Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Bavaria 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 
Upper  Palatinate  . 
Upper  Franconia  . 
Middle  Franconia  . 
I  Ix)wer  Franconia   . 
Suabia  . 

Total 

5,090 

183 

11,526 

1,435 

4,024 
12,138 
14,939 

4,362 

53,697 

Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  otlier  Christian  sects  5,684  Men- 
nonites,  Irvingites,  Greek  Catholics,  and  Free  Christians,  and  536  without 
declaration. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  2 
Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg  ;  6  bishoprics  ; 
202  deaneries  ;  and  2,964  parishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is  under  a  General 
Consistory  —  '  Ober-Consistorium  *  —  and  three  provincial  consistories,  80 
deaneries,  and  1,116  parishes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there  is  one 
clerg}Tnan  to  464  souls ;  among  the  Protestants,  one  to  1,018.  Of  the  three 
universities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and  Wiirzburg,  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant 

Instruction. 

(For  Universities,  sec  under  Germany.)  Elementary  schools — ^Volks- 
schulen ' — exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1888  there  were  5,060  Catholif 
schools,  1,893  Pi-otostant,  134  mixed,  and  90  Jewish.  In  1890  there  were 
513  agricultural  schools,  with  9,803  pupils,  Iwsidcs  12  winter  schools,  with 
417  pupils. 
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Jiuitioe,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Bavaria  is  the  only  German  State  which  has  established  an  Oherstes  Land- 
gericht,  or  appeal -court  intervening  between  the  Oberlandesgerichte  and  the 
Beichsgericht  This  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  Munich,  has  a  bench  of  18 
judges.  Subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  6  Oberlandesgerichte  and  28  Land- 
gerichte. 

In  1889  there  were  51,862  criminal  convictions  in  Bavaria,  i.e.  133*0 
per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve. 

In  1887  the  number  <rf  poor  receiving  relief  was  173,193,  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  them  being  9,934,592  marks.  Of  the  total  number  75,748  were 
permanent  paupers. 

Finance. 

The  Bavarian  budjset  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  gross  public 
revenue  of  Bavaria  wr  the  financial  year  ending  December  31,  1883,  was 
277,447,131  marks,  with  an  expenditure  of  234,082,935.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  1884  and  1885  was  241,584,781 
marks,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1886  and  1887,  241,491,646  marks.  The 
sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  for 
each  of  the  financial  years  1890  and  1891 : — 


Sources  of  Revenue      '       Marks 


Direct  taxes  .  .  |  27,960,000 
Indirect  .  .  .  89,229,300 
State  railways,  post,  ^  , 

telegraphs,  mines,  K 127, 084, 240 

&c.         .         .         }\ 
State  domains.         .  j  34,813,273 


Branches  of  Expenditure      '        Marks 


Public  debt  .  .  .  j  49,741,342 
Civil  list  and  appanages .  i  5,404,850 
Council  of  State      .         .  24,800 

Diet        ....  431,427 

Ministry  of  Foreign  AfTairs     1,131,461 
Justice.         .  I  13,259,433 
Miscellaneous  receipts'     1.204,829!         „  Interior        .21,521,348 

Finance         .  |     3,767,591  i 
,,  Worship  and  , 

Education.      22,832,106 
Pensions  and  allowances .   '     9,380,388  ' 
Contribution  to  Imperial)  '  07  939  620  ' 
expenditure         .         /|      '       '        ' 


Chaises  of  collection  of  \  114  531  324  ' 
Revenue      .         .         M      '       '        I 
Various  expenses    .         .   1        725, 952  ' 


i     Total  gross  revenue  |280,291,642  |        Total  expenditure      .    280,291,642  | 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  trade-tax,  house-tax,  land-tax,  and  income-tax. 

The  debt  of  Bavaria  amounted  to  1,333,189,690  marks  in  June,  1891  ; 
967,460.400  marks  of  which  is  railway  debt.  The  greater  number  of  the 
railways  in  Bavaria,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  801,500,000  marks,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  The  annual  receipts  from  the  railways  are  seldom  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  charges  for  the  railway  debt. 

Army. 

The  Bavarian  army  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  army,  having, 
in  peace,  its  own  administration.  The  military  supplies,  though  voted  by 
the  Bavarian  Parliament,  must  bear  a  fixed  proportioii  to  the  amouut  voted 
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for  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  Reichstag  (see  page  546).  The  Bavarian  troops 
form  the  Ist  and  2nd  Bavarian  army-corps,  not  numbered  consecutively  with 
the  other  German  army-corps  ;  and  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  The  administration  of  the 
fortresses  in  Bavaria  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  Government  during 
peace. 

The  contribution  of  Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  army  in   1890-91  was  as 
follows  in  officers  and  men  : — 


Infantry 

Jager 

Landwehr 

Cavalry 

Artillery 


38,480 

1,196 

648 

7,397 

7,748 


Pioneers 
Train  . 
Special  Formation-. 


1,893 

1,116 

493 


Total    .     59,671 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Bavaria,  nearly  one-half  is  under  cultivation,  one- 
sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests.  The  number  of  separate 
farms  in  1882  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  IHect 
174,056 

1-10  Hect 
374,907 

10-100  Hect 

100  Hect.  &  over 
594 

Total 

131,964 

681,521 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  2,665,123,  of  whom  1,355,466 
were  actually  engaged  in  agricidture.  The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the 
chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  metric  tons,  in  1890,  with  the 
annual  average  for  1878-87,  were  as  follows  :— 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


1890 
Area,  in  hect. 

Yield 

Average 
Yield 

1878-87 

1  32 
112 
1-29 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hops 

322,453 
543,615 
351,267 

1-52 
1-44 
1-56 

1890 


Area,  in  hect    Yield 

450,648    !  1-41 

300,094    10-00 

26,815      0-54 


Avenge 

Yield 

1ST8-87 


1-21 
9-47 
0-48 


In  1890  vines  occupied  22,331  hectares,  and  yielded  846,550  hectolitres, 
as  against  468,650  hectolitres  in  1889  of  wine  ;  345,403  hectares  were  planted 
with  tobacco,  yielding  8,070  metric  tons  (2,000  lbs.)  of  dried  leaf. 

The  total  value  of  the  leading  mining  products  of  Bavaria  in  1889  was 
6,548,577  marks. 

The  brewing  of  beer  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  Bavaria  (see  Oer- 
man  Empire,  p.  556).  The  average  quantity  manufactuwd  is  278,000,000 
gallons,  of  which  27,000,000  are  exported.  In  1888-89,  6,562  distilleries 
produced  131,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

In  1891  Bavaria  had  3,485  miles  of  railway,  of  which  2,982  belonired  to 
the  State. 

BrUish  Minister. —YictoT  A.  W.  Drummond,  appointed  1885. 

Consul. — John  S.  Smith. 
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BBEMEN. 

(Freie  Stadt  Bremen.) 
Constitution. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  form  a  republic,  governed,  under  a 
Constitution  i)roclaimed  March  5,  1849,  and  i-evised  February  21,  1854, 
November  17,  1875,  December  1,  1878,  and  May  27,  1879,  by  a  Senate  of 
sixteen  members,  forming  the  executive,  and  the  *  Biirgei-schaft '  (or  Convent 
of  Burgesses)  of  150  members,  invested  with  the  power  of  legislation.  The 
Convent  is  returned  by  the  votes  of  aU  the  citizens,  divided  into  classes.  The 
citizens  who  have  studied  at  a  university  return  14  membere  ;  the  merchants 
42  members ;  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  22  members,  and  the  other 
tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City  the  rest.  The  Convent  and  Senate 
elect  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate,  ten  of  whom  at  leaat  must  be  lawyers. 
Two  bunromasters,  the  first  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  second  for  the  same 

Seriod,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  through  a  Ministry  divided  into  twelve 
epartments — namely.  Foreign  Affairs,  Church  and  Education,  Justice, 
Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitary  Administration,  Military  Affairs, 
Commerce  and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Railways,  Public  Works,  Industry,  and 
Poor  Laws.     All  the  mmisters  are  senators. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  an  area  of  99  English  square  miles.  The  population 
amounted  in  1875  to  142,220,  inclusive  of  a  Prussian  garrison  ;  in  1880  it  was 
156,728  ;  on  December  1,  1885,  it  was  165,628  ;  on  December  1,  1890,  it  was 
180,443.  The  increase  of  population  from  1871  to  1875  was  larger  than  in  any 
other  State  of  Germany,  reaching  the  high  rate  of  3 '82  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
hut  it  sank  afterwards,  for  in  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890  the  increase  was 
but  1'64  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1890,  88,144  were  males, 
92,299  females— i.e.  104*7  females  per  100  males.  Marriages,  1890,  1,612, 
births,  5,461—162  (2*97  per  cent.)  still-bom,  336  (615  percent)  illegitimate  ; 
deaths,  3,345  ;  surplus,  2,116. 

Bremen,  with  Bremerhaven,  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  German  emigra- 
tion. The  following  table  shows  the  emigration  statistics  of  the  years  1888- 
90:— 


Year 


From  Bremen 
itself 


1888  ,         968  51,696 

1889  756  47,866 

1890  I         772         I       46,909 


Other 
Oennans 


1     Foreigners 

Total 

42,346 

1        55,057 

92,729 

95,270 
102,923 
140,410 

The  foreign  emigrants  were  chiefly  natives  of  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Religion,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

On  Dec.  1,  1890,  Bremen  contained  169,991  Pi-otestants  (94-2  per' cent.), 
8,018  Roman  Catholics  (4*4  per  cent.),  1,360  other  Christians,  1,081  Jews,  and 
43  'unclassified.' 
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Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  appeals  lie 
to  the  '  Hanseatische  Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg.  In  1889,  2,939  peraons 
were  convicted  of  crime — i.e.  56  -per  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1885,  3,959 
persons,  with  7,282  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

Finance. 

In  1890-91  the  revenue  was  16,180,379  marks,  and  expenditure  22,711,299 
marks,  including  6,702,974  of  extraordinary  expenses.  Tne  estimated  revenue 
for  1891-92  is  20,332,820  marks,  and  expenditure  28,362,543  marks.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxes,  one-half  of  which  is 
income-tax.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  for  interest  and  reduction  of 
the  public  debt.  The  latter  amounted,  in  1890,  to  80,438,300  marks.  The 
whole  of  the  debt,  which  bears  interest  at  3},  4,  and  4}  per  cent. ,  was  incurred 
for  constructing  railways,  harbours,  and  other  public  works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Next  to  that  of  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Bremen  is  the  largest  for  the  inter- 
national trade  of  Germany.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  Bremen  is 
carried  on  under  the  German,  and  about  28  per  cent,  under  the  British  flag. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  in  1890  was  749,938,507  marks,  of  whidi 
46,017,497  marks  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  exports,  706,597,492  marks, 
of  which  32,312,689  marks  went  to  Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bremen  on  Jan. 
1,  1891,  was  353,  of  378,068  tons,  the  number  including  141  steamers  of  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  179,404  tons.  Of  the  steamers  sailing  under  the  Bremen 
and  German  flag,  68  (aggregate  tonnage  120,968)  belong  to  the  navigation 
company  called  the  *  Nomi-German  Lloyd,'  which  maintains  communicatioii 
between  Bremen  and  various  ports  in  North  and  South  America,  Eastern 
Asia,  and  Australia  ;  23  steamers  belong  to  the  '  Hansa '  Company,  plying  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  18  to  the  '  Neptun '  Company,  trading  with 
European  ports. 

British  Consul-OenercU. — Hon.  Charles  S.  Dundas  (Hambu^). 

British  Vion-ConsuU, — (Bremen)  Herr  Rieke,  (Brake)  Herr  Gross,  (Bremer- 
haven)  Herr  Schwoon. 


BBUirSWICK. 

(Braunschweig.) 
Regent. 

Prince  Albreoht,  bom  May  8,  1837  ;  son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrecht  of 
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nearer  agnate  heir,  also  not  accepted  owing  to  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
EngUah  appointments  and  residence. 

The  aucal  house  of  Brunswick- WolfenbUttel,  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  was  long  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Its  ancestor,  Henry  the  Lion,  possessed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  with  other  territories  in 
the  North  of  Germany ;  but  having  refused  to  aid  the  Emperor  Friedrich 
Barbaroesa  in  his  wars  with  the  Pope,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  deprived 
of  the  whole  of  his  territories  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  allodial  domains, 
the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  Liinebui^.  These  possessions  were,  on  the 
deatn  of  Ernest  the  Confessor,  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  who 
became  the  founders  of  the  lines  of  Brunswick-Liinebuig,  Elder  Line,  and 
Brunswick-Lunebui^,  Younger  Line,  the  former  of  which  was  represented  in  the 
ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  while  the  latter  is  merged  in  the  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Brunswick  regency  law  of  February  16,  1879,  enacts  that  in  case  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Brunswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from  assuming 
the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  State 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  carry  on 
the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  command  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  ri^ntful  heir,  aftei-  the  space  of  a  year,  is 
unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag  shall  elect  a  regent  from 
the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning  famOies. 

The  late  Diike  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German 
sovereigns,  having  been  in  possession  of  vast  private  estates,  including  the 
princimlity  of  Oels,  in  Silesia,  now  belonging  to  the  Pnissian  Crown,  and 
large  aomains  in  the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Prussia,  bequeathed  to  the  King  of 
Saxony. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  Octol)ev  12,  1832,  but  was 
modified  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  November  22,  1851,  and  March  26, 1888. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting,  according  to  the 
law  of  1851,  of  forty-six  members.  Of  these,  twenty-one  ai-e  elected  by  those 
who  are  highest  taxed  ;  three  by  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  ten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets, 
according  to  the  law  of  1888,  every  two  years,  and  the  deputies  hold  their 
mandate  for  four '  years.  The  executive  is  represented  by  a  responsible 
Staatsministerimn,  or  Ministry  of  State,  consisting  at  present  of  four  depart- 
ments, namely — of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  and  of 
the  Interior. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  has  an  area  of  1,424  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
403,773  inhabitants  (201,428  males,  202,345  females),  according  to  the  census 
of  December  1,  1890.  The  increase  was  at  the  mte  of  1"32  per  cent,  per 
annimi  in  the  five  years  1880-85,  and  1*68  in  1885-90.  Marriages,  1890, 
3,512  ;  births,  14,257  ;  deaths,  9,914  ;  surplus,  3,887.  Included  in  the  births 
are  506  (3*56  per  cent)  still-born,  and  1,478  (10*37  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children.  Emigrants  1883,  692;  1884,  449;  1885,  279;  1886,  252;  1887, 
238  ;  1888,  822  ;  1889,  268  ;  1890,  305.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Duchy  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  being  only  12,642 
Catholics  in  1885. 

The  capital  of  the  Duchy,  the  town  of  Binnswick  (Bmunschweig),  had 
101,047  inhabitants  at  the  Census  of  Dec.  1,  1890. 
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Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but  each 
year  separate.  For  the  year  from  April  1,  1891,  to  April  1,  1892,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  State  were  made  to  balance  at  12,400,000  marks.  Not 
included  in  the  budget  estimates  is  the  civil  list  of  the  Duke — 1,125,000 
marks.  The  public  debt  of  the  Duchy,  without  regard  to  a  premium-loui 
repayable  in  rates  of  1,200,000  marks  yearly  till  1924,  at  the  commencement 
of  1891  was  28,371,588  marks,  four-fifths  of  which  were  contracted  for  the 
establishment  of  railways  ;  the  productive  capital  of  the  State  was  at  the  same 
time  42,490,000  marks,  besides  an  annuity  of  2,625,000  marks  till  1934, 
stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brunswick  numbered  on  June  5,  1882,  53,611  agricultural  enclosures  each 
imder  one  household,  having  a  population  of  113,177,  of  whom  59,643  were 
actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms,  34,129  were  less  than  1 
hectare,  14,149  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  5,168  from  10  to  less 
than  100  hectares,  and  165  had  an  area  each  of  100  hectares  and  upwards. 

Thechiefcropsare  wheat  (22,488  hectares  in  1889-90),  rye  (38,503),  and 
oats  (28,269). 

In  1890  minerals  were  raised  to  the  value  of  2,418,000  marks. 

There  were  234  miles  of  railway  in  1891. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary.— ^\r  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Consul-Qeneral. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


HAMBimO. 

(Feeie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Hamburg.) 
Constitution. 

The  State  and  Fi-ee  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic.  The  present  Con- 
stitution was  published  on  September  28,  1860,  and  came  into  force  on 
Januarv  1.  1861  ;  a  revision  was  published  on  October  18.  1879.    According 
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are  taxed ;  while  the  other  40  members  are  deputed  by  various  guilds,  cor- 
poratious,  and  courts  of  justice.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
are  chosen  for  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  eveir  three  years  new  elections 
take  place  for  one-half  the  number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  is  represented, 
in  permanence,  by  a  Biirger-Ausschuss,  or  Committee  of  uie  House,  consisting 
of  20  deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Committee  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  and  the  general  execution  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  laws  voted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  all 
matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and,  in  case  of 
a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators,  chosen 
in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  also  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Empire  (Reiehsgericht)  at  Leipzig. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Lower  Elbe  m  the  Zollverein,  and 
on  October  15,  1888,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the  actual  port  and  the 
warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  1,490  in  1890),  was  incoi-porated  in 
the  Zollverein.  The  alterations  in  the  port  necessitated  by  this  step  have 
involved  an  expenditure  of  six  millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributes  two  millions. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  a  territory  of  158  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation on  December  1,  1880,  of  453,869  ;  December  1,  1885,  of  518,620,  and 
on  December  1,  1890,  622,530.  Included  in  the  census  returns  were  two 
battalionB  of  Prussian  soldiers,  forming  the  garrison  of  Hamburg.  The  State 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  population  of  each  of  which  was  as  follows  on 
December  1,  1890  :— City  of  Hamburg,  with  suburb,  323,923 ;  15  districts 
( Vororte),  245,337  ;  Landgebiet,  53,270.  In  the  four  years  fit)m  1867  to  1871 
the  population  of  the  State  increased  at  the  rate  of  2 '51  per  cent  per  annum  ; 
from  1871  to  1875  at  the  rate  of  341,  1875-80  at  3'10  ;  in  1880-85  at  2-66 
per  cent,  and  in  1885-90  at  4  per  cent  yearly.  A  laige stream  of  emigration, 
chiefly  to  America,  flows  through  Hamburg.  Of  the  population  in  1890, 
308,535  were  males  and  313,995  females,  Le.  101  1  females  per  100  males. 
There  were  16,748  foreigners — 3,688  Austrians,  2,731  Swedish  and  Norwegians, 
3,116  Danes,  1,661  British,  3,526  other  Europeans,  2,026  non-Europeans,  and 
28  unclassified — resident  in  Hamburg  in  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  vid  Hamburg  for 
1886-90:— 


Yew 

Hamburg 
itself 

Other 
Oenuans 

Foreigners 

Tnf*i         Bound  for  the 
^<*^*^         United  States 

For  other 
Destinations 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1,450 
1,632 
1,821 
1,393 
1,608 

24,264 
21,016 
23,835 
21,665 
28,321 

62,919 
48,359 
63,081 
51,285 
74,421 

88,633    1 

71,007 

88,737 

74,843 

99,350 

83,504 
66,545 
83,615 
68,481 
93,013 

5,129 
4,462 
5,122 
5,862 
6,337 

Marriages  (1890),  6,007  ;  births,  22,561  (705,  or  312  per  cent,  still-bom  ; 
2,490,  or  11-04  per  cent,  illegitimate)  ;  deaths,  13,193  ;  surplus,  8,663. 
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Religion,  Justice,  Crime,  and  Agricnlture. 

On  December  1,  1890,  Hamburg  contained  567,617  Protestants  (91  per 
cent.),  23,288  Roman  Catholics  (374  per  cent),  8,204  other  Christians,  17,973 
Jews  (2*89  per  cent.),  and  5,448  unclassified. 

The  State  contains  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgericht,  and  the  *  Hans- 
eatische  Oberlandesgericht,"  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Principality  of  Liibeck  (Oldenburg).  .  In  1888,  5,166  persons,  Le.  181*6  per 
10,000  inhabitants  above  twelve  years,  were  convicted  of  crime.  In  1885, 
22,738  persons,  with  27,351  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  holdings  in  the  **  Landgebiet "  of 
Hamburg  on  June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hect 


1-10  Hect 


10-100  Hect       Above  100  Hect 


TdtAl 


4,856 


1,039 


632 


I 


16 


6,548 


These  farms  supported  a  population  of  20,530,  of  whom  8,736  were  actively 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Finance. 

For  1891  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  55,841,500  marks,  and  expendi- 
ture 55,889,600  marks.  The  largest  source  of  income  is  direct  taxes, 
amounting  to  more  than  one-third  the  whole  revenue,  and  next  to  that  the 
proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  &c.  The  largest  item  in  the  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  debt,  10,095,000  marks  in  1891  ;  for  education  the  expenditure 
is  5,460,300  marks.  The  direct  taxation  amounts  to  80  marks  per  head  of 
population. 

The  public  debt  of  Hamburg  on  January  1, 1891,  amounted  to  288,968,656 
marks.     The  debt  was  incurred  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in  Germany  (comp.  table  on  p.  662). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exi)orts  by  sea  during  the  five 
years  1886-90  :— 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Imports  by  Sea 


Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammej) 

32,481,575 
34,524,570 
38,844,224 
46,016,434 
50,069,666 


Value  in 
1,000  Marks 


936,822 
1,049,083 
1,114,906 
1,245,581 
1,376,929 


Exports  by  Sea 


Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammes 


18,346,505 
19,480,557 
21,442,926 
28,957,299 
25,128,295 


Value  in 
1,000  Marks 


876,819 

968,561 

1,021,681 

1,206,415 

1,260,475 


The  import  and  export  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1890  was  54,591,260  marks,  and 
of  the  exports  19,604,150  marks.  The  marine  trade  of  Hamburg  in  1890 
(millions  of  kilogrammes)  was  : — 
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Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Great  Britain  . 

2,184-8  ' 

798-4 

France    . 

121-8  , 

48-7 

HoDand  . 

59-1   t 

54-2 

Gennan  Ports  . 

96-2 

188-2 

North  Europe  . 

247-5 

224-9 

Other  European 

Ports   . 

628-0  1 

126-2 

Total  for  Europe     3,886-4  '  1,890  6 


Country 


United  States  . 
Brazil 

Other     Ameri- 
can Porta 

Total  for 

America  . 

Asia 
Africa 
Australia . 


The  total  number  of  vessels  which 
«ch  of  the  five  years  1886-90  was  as 


entered  and  cleared  at  Hamburg  during 
follows : — 


Entered 


Cleared 


lev 


/  Ships 


IS86  6,913 

1887  1  7,308 

1888  1  7,524 

1889  :  8,079 

1890  i  8,176 


Tons 


3,791,992 
3,920,234 
4,855,511 
4,809,892 
5,202,825 


Ships 

6,906 
7.388 
7,617 
8,079 
8,185 


Tons 


Ships 


3,786,845 
3,927,865 
4,347,723 
4,826,906 
5,214,271 


13,819  I 
14,646 
15,041 
16,158  t 
16,361  I 


Total 
I  Tons 

I     7,578,887 

I     7,848,099 

8,702,234 

9,636,798 

10,417,096 


The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
"^  cargoes  only  : — 


Yar 


Entered 


Ships 


Tons 


Cleared 


Ships 


Tons 


1886 

rs87 

1888 


1890 


5,920 
6,338 
6,617  1 
6,947 
6,978 


3,526,.955 
3,697,304 
4,050,479 
4,469,698 
4,816,327 


5,320 
5,564 
6,735 
6,871 
6,040 


2,986,020 
3,093,147 
3,336,481 
3,496,303 
3,831,535 


Total 


Ships 


Tons 


11,240 
11,902 
12,262 
12,818 
13,018 


6,511,976 
6,790,461 
7,386,960 
7,966,001 
8,646,862 
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The  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels,  above  17*66  registered  tons,  which 
J>elonged  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  was  as  follows  on  December  81  of  the  years 


1886-90  :— 


Sailing  Vessels 
No.  Tonnage 


285 
279 
266 
262 
268 


186,428 
142,157 
147,099 
156,204 
164,650 


Steamers 


Total 


No. 

201 
210 
227 
258 
297 


Tonnage 

No. 

205,591 

486 

215,081 

489 

234,908 

498 

293,585 

520 

356,755 

565 

In  1891  there  were  23  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul-General. — Hon.  Charles  S,  Dundas. 


Tonnage 

342,019 
357,288 
882,007 
449,739 
521,405 


No.  of  ' 
Crews 


9,321  ! 

9,443. 

9,780 j 
11,220 
12,786  i 


HESSE. 
(Gbossherzoothum  Hbssen.) 

Eeigning  Orand-Ihike.— Lndwig  IV.,  bom  September  12,  1837  ;  the  sou 
of  Prince  Karl,  eldest  brother  of  Grand-duke  Ludwig  III.  and  of  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Prussia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Grand- 
duke  Ludwig  III.,  June  18,  1877.  Married,  July  1,  1862,  to  Princess  Alice, 
second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  widower, 
December  14,  1878. 

Offspring. — I.  Fidoriaj  bom  April  5,  1863  ;  married  to  Prince  Ludwig  of 
Battenberg,  April  30,  1884.  II.  Elizabeth,  bom  November  1,  1864  ;  married 
tp  the  Grand-duke  Seigius  Alexandrovitch  of  Russia,  June  15,  1884.  III. 
Irenef  bom  July  11,  1866,  married  to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  May  24, 
1888.  IV.  £mst  Ludwig,  bora  November  25,  1868.  V.  Alicey  bora  June  6, 
1872. 

Brothers  of  the  Orarji-duke. — I.  Prince  ffeinrich,  bom  Nov.  28,  1888; 
married,  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  Caroline  Willich,  elevated  Freifrau  zu  Nidda  ; 
widower,  Jan.  6,  1879.     II.  Prince  WUh^^lm,  bom  Nov.  16,  1845. 

Cousins  qf  the  Orand-duke. — The  children  of  Prince  Alexander  (died  Decem- 
ber 15,  1888)  and  Princess  Julia  von  Battenberg,  bora  November  12,  1826. 
Offspring  of  the  union  are  five  children : — 1.  Marie,  bom  July  15,  1852  ; 
married,  April  29,  1871,  to  Coimt  Gustaf  von  Erbach-Schonbeiy.  2.  Ludwig, 
bom  May  24,  1854,  commander  in  the  British  navy ;  mamed  to  Princess 
Victoria  of  Hesse,  April  80,  1884  ;  offspring,  Alice,  bom  Febmary  25,  1885  ; 
Louise,  bom  July  13,  1889.  3.  Alexander,  bom  April  5,  1857  ;  elected  Prince 
of  Bulgaria,  Apnl  29,  1879  ;  abdicated,  September  7,  1886.  4.  Heinrich,  bom 
October  5,  1858  ;  married,  July  23,  1885,  to  Princess  Beatrice  of  Great  Britain  ; 
5.  Franz  Josef,  bom  September  24,  1861. 

The  former  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Grand-duke  given 
them  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1806,  together  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  grant  was  confirmed,  ofteT  some 
negotiations.  The  reigning  family  are  not  possessed  of  much  private 
property,  but  de^HJudeut  almost  entirely  upon  the  grant  of  the  civu  list, 
amounting  to  1,199,145  marks,  the  sum  including  allowances  to  the 
princes. 
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Constitation. 

The  Gonstitution  bears  date  December  17,  1820  ;  but  waa  modified  in  1856, 
1862,  and  1872,  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Chambers,  the  first 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  noble 
houses,  the  Roman  Catholic  bi^op,  the  chief  l^testant  superintendent,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  two  members  elected  by  the  noble  landowners, 
and  a  number  (twelve)  of  life-members,  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke  ;  while 
the  second  consists  of  ten  deputies  of  the  eight  larger  towns,  and  forty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  three  departments, 
namely,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  Foreign  Affaire ;  of  the  Interior  and  ol 
Justice  ;  and  of  Finance. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  were  as  follows  on  December  1,  1880,  1885,  and 
1890:— 


Upper  Hesse  (Oberhessen) 
RhenUh  Heasc  (Rheinhesscn)  . 
Starkenburg      .... 


Total 


2,96r) 


Population 


'  8*|.  Miles  ' 


1,269 

531 

1,105 






1880 

1885 

1890 

264,614 
277,152 
894,574 

263,044 
291,189 
402,378 

266,084 
307,648 
419,932 

986.340 

956,611 

998,659 

Pop. 

persq. 

mile, 

1890 


209-6  I 
579-8  , 
360-4    I 


836  1 


There  were  492,716  males  and  500,943  females  in  1890.  Increase  from  1875 
to  1880  at  the  rate  of  1  *14  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  from  1880  to  1885  at  the  rate 
of  0'43  ;  per  cent  from  1885  to  1890  at  the  rate  of  077  per  cent.  There  were 
7,512  marriages  in  Hesse  in  1889,  31,958  birtlis  and  21,653  deaths,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  10,305  births.  Among  the  births  are  1229,  or  3  85  per  cent., 
stiltbom,  and  2,396,  or 7  50  per  cent,  illegitimate  children,  immigrants,  3,589 
in  1883,  3,175  in  1884,  2,503  in  1885,  1,725  in  1886,  2,167  in  1887,  2,220  in 
1888,  2,011  in  1889  and  2,122  in  1890. 

The  largest  towns  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  Mayeuce  or  Mainz,  with  72,281  ; 
Darmstadt,  the  capital,  56,503  (including  Bessungen) ;  Offenbach,  35,154  ; 
Worms,  25,504  ;  Giesscn,  20,611  inhabitants,  at  the  census  of  December  1, 
1890. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction 

Of  the  population  in  1885,  643,939  were  Protestants;  278,440  Catholics; 
7,957  other  Christian  sect>i ;  26,114  Jews;  and  161  unclassified,  or  of  "no 
religion. " 

Hesse  has  a  univereity  at  Giessen,  with  563  students  in  1891,  a  technical 
university  at  Darmstadt,  with  339  students  in  1890.  There  are  991  public  ele- 
mentary schools  (1890),  and  889  advanced  elementary  schools,  besides  81 
higher  schools. 
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Finance. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  revenue  for  the 
iinancial  period  1891-94  was  estimated  at  24,653,218  marks  in  ordinarj', 
2,863,767  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum ;  and  the  expenditure  at 
24,128,445  marks  in  ordinary,  2,535,793  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  anuiuii. 
The  public  debt  amoimted  to  35,267,279  marks  in  1891,  of  which  31,545,020 
marks  are  railway  debt ;  gainst  this  are  active  funds  of  the  State  amount- 
ing to  5,235,109  marks.  The  total  annual  charge  of  the  debt  in  the  budget 
of  1891-94  is  1,127,334  marks  in  onlinary,  and  3,800  marks  in  extra- 
ordinary. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  agricultural  enclosm-es,  each  under  one  household,  was 
(1882)  128,526,  with  a  iwpulation  of  381,995,  of  whom  156,296  were  actively 
engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms  54,029  were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ; 
65,199  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  and  9,174  from  10  to  less  than 
100  hectares,  while  there  were  124  having  a  surface  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (40,073  hectares  in  1889-90),  rve, 
(64,121),  barley  (54,833),  oats  (44,863),  and  potatoes  (66,622).  Minerals  to  the 
value  of  1,422,929  marks  were  raised  in  1889. 

Hesse  has  566  miles  of  railway,  of  which  226  belong  to  the  State. 

British  Charge  d' Affaires. — Hon.  W.  Nassau  Jocelyn,  C.B. 
Consul-Gerteral. — Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort). 
Conoid. — Bernard  Goldbeck  (Frankfort). 


LIPPE. 

(FuESTENTHUM   LiPPE.) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Waldemar,  bom  Apiil  18,  1824,  the  second  son  of  Prince  Leopold  and  of 
Princess  Emilie  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  tbe 
death  of  his  brother,  December  8, 1875  ;  married,  November  9,  1858,  to  Princess 
Sophie,  bom  August  7,  1834,  daughter  of  the  late  Maigrave  Wilhelm  oi 
Baden,  The  only  living  brother  of  the  reigning  Prince  is  Prince  Alexander, 
bom  January  16,  1881,  formerly  captain  in  the  Hanoverian  army. 

The  house  of  Lippe  is  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lippe, 
from  which  proceeded  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  still  flourishing 
collateral  lineages  of  Schaiunbuig-Lippe,  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  &a     The  Priaee 
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belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation  and  the  levying  of  taxes  ; 
otherwise  its  functions  are  consultative.  A  minister  presides  over  the 
government 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1890,  numbered  128,414, 
living  on  an  area  of  469  English  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1880,  the 
inhabitants  numbered  120,216,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  0  5  per  cent. 
per  annum.  Of  the  population  62,990  were  males,  and  66,424  (or  7  per  100 
males)  females.  Marriages,  1890,  1,021  ;  births  4,507  (172  stillborn,  252 
illegitimate)  ;  deaths,  2,865  ;  surplus    . 

The  emigration  statistics  are  as  follows  : — 


1888  1884 


391  368 


1885 


317      '      176  58  122  28  49 


The    capital,    Detmold,    has  9,735    inhabitants  (1890).      Except  3,865 
Catholics  and  1,024  Jews  (1885),  the  people  are  Protestants. 

Finance  and  Industry. 

The  budget  is  arranged  for  two  years.    For  1891  the  i-e venue  was  estimated 
at  1,076,909  marks,  and  expenditure  1,066,401  marks. 
In  1882  the  separate  farms  were  as  follows  : — 

.     Under  1  Hectare  |    1-10  Hectares   1 10-100  Hectares  ,  Over  100  Hectai-es  Total  I 


14,567  7,210  1,515  29  23,321 


These  farms  supported  a  population  of  45,733,   of  whom   19,619  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.     Railways,  18  miles  in  1891. 

Briluh  Consul-GeneraL — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


LtJBECK. 

(Fbeie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Lubeok.) 
Constitution. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  Liibeck  fonn  a  Republic,  governed  accoi-diug 
to  a  CJonstitution  proclaimed  December  30,  1848,  revised  December  29, 
1851,  and  April  7,  1875.  The  main  features  of  this  charter  are  two  repre- 
sentative l)oaies — first,  the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive,  and,  secondly, 
the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  exercising,  together  with  the 
Senate,  the  legislative  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fourteen 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  one  burgomaster,  who  holds 
office  for  two  years.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.  A  committee  of  thirty  burgesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  represent- 
ing the  legislative  assembly  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions,  and 
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of  carrying  on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  of  Burgesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  measures 
relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  and  general  legislation. 
To  the  passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses  is  required. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  comprises  a  territory  of  115  English  square  miles,  of  which 
the  population  in  1880  was  63,571,  including  a  garrison  ;  on  December  1, 
1890,  the  i)opulation  was  76,485  (37,471  males  and  39,014  females).  The  city 
proper  had  39,743,  and  the  rural  districts,  composed  of  scattered  portions  of 
territory  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  12,415 
inhabitants  in  1875  ;  in  1880  the  city  had  increa.sed  to  51,066,  in  1885  to 
55,399,  and  in  1890  to  63,590.  In  the  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  the 
population  increased  at  the  rate  of  2 '28  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  the  five  years 
from  1875  to  1880  at  the  rate  of  2-34  per  cent.  ;  in  1880-85  at  1  '29  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  1885-90  at  14*79  per  cent.  Marriages,  1889,  497  ;  births,  1,851  ; 
still  bom  53  (2*31  per  cent.)  ;  illegitimate,  147  (7*94  per  cent.)  ;  deaths, 
1,146  ;  siirplus,  705. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  1883-89  are  as  follows  : — 


161 


203 


158 


93 


14 


80  80 


Beligion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Pauperism. 

On  December  1,  1890,  Pi-otestants  miml)ered  74,544  (97*6  per  cent.), 
Roman  Catholics  1,143  (1  5  per  cent. ),  other  Christians  122,  Jews  654,  and 
*  unclassified  '  22.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 
In  the  city  and  suburbs  there  are  (1890)  18  elementary  sdiools  (9  for  each 
sex),  with  6,778  pupils  ;  for  boys  1  gymnasium  (601  pupils),  1  Hohere  Biirger- 
schule  (233  nupils),  1  private  higher  school  (522  pupils),  and  8  public 
middle  schools  ;  for  girls  there  are  4  private  high  schools  and  several  private 
middle  schools.  There  are  also  a  public  technical  school  for  apprentices, 
and  2  private  commercial  schools.  Three  daily  newspapers,  one  weekly  and 
one  bi-weekly  periodical,  are  published  in  the  city.  Liibeck  contains  an 
Amtsgericht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  '  Hanseatisches 
Obcrlandesgericht  *  at  Hamburg.  The  jiolice  force  number  107  men,  and 
in  1889  cost  162,770  marks.  In  1888  432  criminals  were  convicted — i.e, 
88-3  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  12.  In  1889  1,153  persons 
received  poor-relief  from  the  State  *  Armen-Anstalt,'  which  in  that  year 
spent  99,512  mauks  out  of  a  revenue  of  118,347  marks. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1891  amounted  t4>  3,528,007  mark.s 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  amount.  About  one-sixth  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests  ;  one-fourth  from  interest ;  an«l 
the  rest  mostly  from  direct  taxation.  Of  the  expenditure,  one-fourth  is  for 
the  interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  latter  amounting,  in  1891, 
to  13,265,424  marks. 
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Commeroe  and  Shipping. 

The  total  commerce  of  Lubeck  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Imports  in  1,000 
kilognnimes 

Value  in  1,000 
marks 

Exports  in  1,000 
kilogrammes 

Value  in  1,000 
marks 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1889 
1890 

486,756 
594,788 
594,487 
884,072 
606,103 

194,435 
212,178 
190,690 
238,180 
222,858 

276,324 
403,091 
400,576 
527,121 
524,613 

160,814 
201,644 
167,189 
194,655 
202,228 

Imports  by  sea  in  1890,  56,911,500  marks  ;  exports,  122,841,000  marks. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  com,  coal  and  coke,  iron,  and 
colonial  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  of  Liibeck  is  carried  on 
with  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norvsay.  (For  the  ship- 
ping statistics  comp.  p.  663.)  The  number  of  vessels  aniving  under  the 
British  flag  in  1890  was  21  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  19,081.  The  number 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Lubeck  at  the  end  of  1890  was  36,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  17,582,  of  which  30  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
14,235,  were  steamers. 

The  State  contained  29  miles  of  railway  in  1891,  belonging  to  private 
companies. 

British  Viee-Consul. — H.  L.  Behncke. 


HECKLENBTTBa-SCHWEBIN. 

(Grossherzogthum   Mecklenburg-Schwerin.) 
Beigning  Grand-duke. 

Friedrieh  Franc  III.,  bom  March  19, 1851 ;  son  of  Friedrich  Franz  II.  and 
Princess  Augusta  of  Reuss-Schleiz  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  April  15,  1883  ;  married,  Januaiy  24,  1879,  to  Grand-duchess 
Anastasia,  bom  July  28,  1860,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Michael  of  Russia. 
Offspring  :  1.  Alexandrine^  bom  December  24,  1879.  2.  Fiiedrich  Franz, 
bom  April  9,  1882.     3.   CeHle,  bom  September  20,  1886. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke. — I.  Paul  Friedrich,  bom  Sep- 
tember 19,  1852  ;  married  May  5,  1881,  to  the  Duchess  Maria  of  Windisch- 
Gnetz.  OflTspring :  1.  Paul  Friedrich,  bom  May  12,  1882.  2.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, bom  May  28,  1884.  3.  Heinrich  Borwin,  bom  December  16,  1885. 
Duke  Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  the  Grand-duchy 
for  himself  and  his  descendants ;  he  himself  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
II.  Marie,  bom  May  14,  1854  ;  married  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke 
Vladimir,  second  sou  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  III.  Johann 
Albrecht,  bora  December  8,  1857  ;  married,  November  6,  1886,  to  Duchess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach.  IV. 
Eliaaheth,  bora  August  10,  1869.  V.  Friedrich  JVilhelm,  bom  April  5, 
1871.  VI.  Adolf  Friedrich,  bora  October  10,  1873.  VII.  Heinrich,  born 
April  19,  1876. 

The  Grand-ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  only  reigning  family  in 
Westera  Europe  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  dfaims  to  be  the^dest  sovereign 
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house  in  the  Western  world.  In  their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  style  them- 
selves Princes  of  the  Wends.  The  genealogical  table  of  the  reigning  Grand- 
dukes  begins  with  Niklot,  who  died  1160,  and  comprises  26  generations.  The 
title  of  Grand -duke  was  assumed  in  1815. 

ConstitutioiL 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  of  an  entirely  feudal 
character.  The  fundamental  laws  are  embodied  in  the  *  Union  *  of  1628, 
•the  'Reversales*  of  1672  and  1621,  and  the  charters  of  1756  and  Not.  28, 
1817.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the  Domain  has  the  Grand- 
duke  the  whole  lenslative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet — *  Landtag.' 
There  ia  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it  assembles  every  year 
for  a  few  weeks ;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is  represented  by  a 
committee  of  nine  members — *  Engerer  Ausschuss.'  Seats  and  votes  in  the 
Diet  belong  to  the  Ritterschaft — that  is,  the  proprietors  of  Ritteigiiter,  or 
Knights'  Estates— and  to  the  Landschaft,  consisting  of  the  bui^masters  of 
the  48  towns.  The  Ritterschaft  has  nearly  800  members,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  take  seats  in  the  Diet.  The  Domain  nas  not  a  representation  of  its  own. 
The  only  elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  6  deputies  returned  to 
the  German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  departments, 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Grand -duke  alone. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Empire. 
The  total  area  is  5,135  English  square  miles.  There  is  no  other  administra- 
tive division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  which 
respect  the  coimtry  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population  in  1890  : — Grand- 
ducal  Domains,  191,195 ;  Knights'  Estates  (Rittergiiter),  119,194  ;  Conyent 
Estates  (Klostergiiter),  8,442  ;  Town  Estates,  259,616.  Total,  678,446,  Aver- 
age density,  112*6  per  square  mile.  Though  the  average  density  is  low,  and 
the  soil  very  fertile,  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  population  up  to  1875, 
and  again  in  1880-85,  though  between  1875  and  1880  there  was  a  laige 
increase.  Population  :  1867,  560,628  ;  1871,  657,707  ;  1876,  553,785  ;  1880, 
577,055  ;  1885,  575,152  ;  1890,  578,446.  Of  the  total  population  in  1890, 
42*5  per  cent,  live  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwaitis,  57*5  per  cent,  in 
rural  communes  ;  78,052  lived  in  medium  towns,  73,352  in  small  towns,  and 
94,591  in  country  towns.  The  rural  population  was  thus  332,451.  The  chief 
towns  are  Rostock  (44,409  inhabitants),  Schwerin  (33,643  inhabitants),  the 
capital,  Wismar  (16,787  inhabitants),  and  Giistrow  (14,568  inhabitants).  In 
1890  the  population  included  285,181  males  and  293,265  females,  Le.  102*8 
females  per  100  males. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 
i-earing,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  586.  In  1890  there  were  2,628 
foreigners  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Marriages,  1889,  4,440  ;  total  births, 
18,085  ;  stillborn,  607  (3*4  per  cent.) ;  illegitimate,  2,332  (12*9  per  cent) ; 
total  deaths,  12,201  ;  surplus  of  births,  5,884. 

The  numbers  of  emigrants,  vi&  German  and  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp,  in 
1883-90  were  as  follows  :—- 


1883 

1884 
4,013 

1885 
2,221 

i      1880 
1,238 

1887 
1,419 

1888            1888      1       1890 

4,779 

1,144    i    1,226        1,133 
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Beligion  and  Instruction. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  In  1890  there  were  :  Roman 
Catholics,  5,084  ;  Jews,  2,182  ;  other  Christians,  905.  The  State  Chnrch  is 
Protestant.  There  are  478  Protestant  churches  and  846  clergymen.  The 
parishes  are  generally  well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  are  about  1,315  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  ;  Gymnasia, 
7  with  1,782  pupils  ;  Realschulen,  9  with  1,838  pupils  ;  normal  schools,  2 
with  204  pupus  ;  navigation  schools,  2  ;  agricultural  schools,  2  ;  architectural 
school,  1 .  There  are  besides  several  middle  and  special  schools.  There  is  ^a 
university  at  Rostock  (see  German  Empire^  p.  541). 

Jnstioe,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  Grand-duchy  contains  43  Amtsgerichte,  3  Landgerichte,  and  1  Ober- 
landesgericht  at  Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  There  are  also  certain  special  military  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
In  1888,  2,949  criminals  were  convicted,  i.e.  71  per  10,000  inhabitants  over 
12  years  of  age.  On  October  31,  1890,  385  persons  were  in  prison — 300  men, 
60  women,  and  25  children. 

The  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  about  1,700  poor-law  districts.  In  1885, 
14,475  heads  of  families,  or  solitary  paupers,  with  8,735  dependents,  were 
relieved  at  a  total  cost  of  1,308,488  marks.  A  poor-rate,  averaging  about  1 
l>er  cent,  on  incomes,  may  be  levied  by  the  poor  law  districts. 

Finance. 

There  exists  no  general  budget  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  distinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  1890-91  at  16,720,000  marks.  2.  The  financial  administration  of  the 
States,  the  resoui-ces  of  which  are  very  small.  3.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance  at 
4, 057,000  (for  1891-92)  marks.  On  July  1,  1891,  the  public  debt  was  estimated 
at  81,505,200  marks.  The  interest  of  the  railway  debt  (11,205,400  marks), 
and  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  12,000,000  marks,  is 
covei"ed  by  the  annuity  of  960,000  marks  paid  by  the  company  who  have 
bought  the  State  railways,  and  the  remaining  debt  is  more  than  covered  by 
the  State  funds. 

Production. 

Of  the  total  surface  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  arable  and  garden-land 
occupy  759,138  hectares  ;  pasturage,  108,512  ;  woods,  226,562  ;  heath  and 
waste  land,  77,736 ;  uncultivated  land,  158,426.  On  June  5,  1882,  the 
number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  hoiisehold,  was 
as  follows : — 


'  Ovpr  1  Ml  TTpptnrps  > 


Underl  Hectare        1-10  Hectares     i    10-100  Hectares     Over  100  Hectares         Total 


!  62,409        1         20,919        |  8,459         '  1,310         |     93,097     j 

These  farms  had  an  aggregate  area  of  1,059,043  hectares,  and  supported 
293,348  persons,  of  whom  116,135  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  in  hectares  under  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows  in  1888  :— 
Wheat,  43,683 ;  rye,  167,344  ;  barley,  17,717  ;  oats,  112,901  ;  potatoes, 
42,699  ;  hay,  &c.,  108,612.  r^^r^c^]^ 
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In  1891  the  railways,  owned  l>y  private  companies,  measured  abont  552 

miles. 

Bi-Ufsh  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Consid'General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dnndas  (Hamburg). 


MECKLENBUBG-STBELITZ. 

(Grosshebzogthum  Mec  klenburg-Steelitz  .) 
Eeigning  Grand-dnke. 

Friedrioh  Wilhelm  I.,  bom  October  17,  1819;  the  son  of  Grand-duke 
Georg  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  September  6,  1860  ;  married  June  28,  1843,  to  jiugtutOt 
born  July  19,  1822,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Adolphua  of  Cambrid^i^. 
Offspring:  Adolf  Friedrich,  bom  July  22,  1848  ;  mamed  April  17,  1877, 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  bora  September  7,  1867,  of  whidi  union 
there  is  offspring  :  Mary  Augusta,  born  May  8,  1878  ;  Jutta,  bom  Juiuaiy  24, 
1880  ;  Adolf  Fnedrich,  bom  June  17,  1882 ;  and  Carl  Borwin,  born  October 
10,  1888. 

The  reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Duke  Adolf  Fnedrich,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country,  which  was  protested  against  by 
subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is,  however, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  more  than  one-half  of  the  country 
being  his  private  property. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

Tlie  country  is  divided  into  two  separate  provinces,  the  first  of  which, 
Stargard,  has  a  Diet  composed  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates,  while 
the  second,  Ratzeburg,  has  no  representative  Constitution  (see  Mecklen- 
burg-Sehwer  in).  Of  the  48  burgomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the 
Ritterschaft,  7  burgomasters  and  over  60  proprietors  of  Rittergiiter  belong  to 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exercised 
by  him  through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  'Minister  of 
State.'  Accounts  of  public  income  and  expenditure  are  never  made  known, 
and  the  whole  State  revenue  forms  the  civil  list  of  the  Grand-duke  ;  the  debt 
is  estimated  at  6,000,000  marks. 

Area,  Population,  &c. 

The  area  of  the  countiy  is  2,929  square  kilometres,  or  1,131  English  square 
miles,  the  ownership  of  which  territory  is  divided  between  the  sovereign, 
the  feudal  proprietora,  and  the  corporations  of  certain  towns,  in  the  following 
manner : — 527  square  miles  belong  to  the  Grand-duke  ;  358  to  the  titled  and 
untitled  nobles  ;  and  117  to  the  town  corporations. 

The  population  in  1875  was  95,678  ;  in  1880,  100,269  ;  in  1885,  98,371  ; 
on  December  1,  1890,  it  was  97,978  ;  it  was  decreasing  steadily,  th]x>ii^ 
emigration,  previous  to  1875,  although  there  is  a  less  density  than  in  any 
other  State  of  the  German  Empire,  less  than  100  inhabitants  living  on  the 
square  mile.     During  the  census  period,  1871-75,  the  decrease  of  population 
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was  at  the  rate  of  0'35  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  1875-80  there  was  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  0*94  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  1880-85  a  decrease  of 
0*39  per  cent  per  annum-  Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  48,108  were 
males,  and  50,263  were  females,  or  104*5  females  per  100  males.  Marriages, 
1889,  709  ;  births,  3,171  ;  deaths,  2,112  ;  surplus,  1,059.  Amon^  the  births 
were  113  (3  56  per  cent.)  still-bom,  and  409  (12*9  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  1883-90  are  as  follows  : — 


188S 

1884 
649 

1885 

'       1886 

1887 

1888      1 

1880 

1890 

660 

391 

1      149 

155 

241 

262 

198 

With  the  exception  of  303  Catholics  and  497  Jews  (1885),  the  people  are 
Protestants.     The  capital,  Neu  Strelitz,  had  9,366  inhabitants  in  1885. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing, 
&c.,  and  only  38  "4  per  cent  live  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwards. 
In  1882  the  agricultural  tenements  were  divided  as  follows  : — 


]  Under  1  Hectare  '<     1-10  Hectares     '    10-100  Hectares    "Over  100  Hectares  j      Total 


13,576  2,519  1,411  j  215  17,721    ' 

These  farms  supported  49,244   persons,  of  whom   19,142   were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  had  114  English  miles  of  railway  in  1891. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary.— ^\x  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Consul 'General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 


OLDENBURG. 

(Grosshsrzogthum  Oldenburg.) 

Reig^ning  Grand-dnke. 

Peter  I.,  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  bom  July  8,  1827  ;  the  son  of  Grand- 
duke  August  and  of  Princess  Ida  of  Anhalt-Bemburg ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  February  27,  1853  ;  married,  February  10, 
1852,  to  Elisahfthf  bom  March  26,  1826,  daughter  of  Prince  Joseph  of  Saxe- 
Altenbuig.  Offspring  :  I.  Prince  Ati^i.H,  heir-apparent,  bom  November  16, 
1852;  married,  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  bora  Febraary  8, 
1867,  second  daughter  of  Prince  Friedrieh  Karl  of  Prussia  ;  issue  a  daughter, 
Sophia,  bom  Febmary  2,  1879.     II.  Prince  Georg^  bom  June  27,  1855. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Wittekind,  the  cele- 
brated leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Charlemagne.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  scion  of  thp  House  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Christian  VIII.,  was  elected 
King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  main  line  became  extinct  with 
Coimt  Anton  Oiinther,  in  1667,  whereupon  the  temtoiy  of  the  family  fell  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to  Grand -duke  Paul  of  Russia,  in 
1 773,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Grand- 
duke  then  (1773)  gave  Oldenburg  to  his  cousin,  Prince  Friedrieh  August  of 
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Holstein-Gottorp,  with  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  December  1810, 
when  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  not  only  gave  the  country  back  to  its  former  soyereign, 
but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Czar  Alexander  I. ,  added  to  it  a  tenitoiy  of 
nearly  400  scjuarc  miles,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Prince  the  title  of  Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory 
consisted  of  the  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
close  to  the  French  frontier,  and  some  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Oldenburg.  The  other  part  consists  of  the  Principality  of  Liibeck.  The 
Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  256,000  marks,  or  12,750/.  He  draws  also 
a  revenue  of  8,000Z.  from  private  estates  of  the  family  in  Holstein,  besides 
about  7,500/.  in  interest. 

ConstitntioiL  and  Beyeniie. 

A  Constitution  was  given  to  the  Grand -duchy  on  February  18,  1849, 
revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  vote  of  all  citizens 
paying  taxes  and  not  condemned  for  felony  by  a  court  of  justice.  The  mode 
of  election  is  indirect  One  delegate  ( IVahlmann)  for  every  500  inhabitants 
is  chosen  by  the  first  electors  ;  and  these  delegates,  grouped  in  nine  distrietH, 
elect  33  deputies,  or  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  executive  is 
vested,  under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministry  of  three  departments. 
The  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  provincial  councils 
(Provinzialrathe),  of  15  and  14  members  respectively,  summoned  twice  a  year 
by  the  provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  voted  for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  are  divided  into 
the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchv  and  the  budgets  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld.  The  estimated  revenue  of 
the  Duchy  and  Princiimlities  is  :— 1891,  9,532,071  marks;  1892,  6,177,651 
marks  ;  1893,  5,997,151  marks.  The  estimated  expenditure  :— 1891,  7,.646,341 
marks  ;  1892,  6,939,641  marks  ;  1898,  6,671,131  marks.  The  debt  of  the 
Grand-duehy  aniounte<l,  at  the  l>eg|nning  of  1890,  to  36,719,202  marks. 

Area  and  Population 

Oldenburg  embraces  an  area  of  2,479  English  sqiutre  miles.  The  iH>pu- 
lation  of  the  chief  divisions  was  in  1890  : — Duchy  of  Oldenbui^g,  279,008  : 
Princiiwlity  of  Liibeck,  34,718  ;  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  41,242.  Total, 
354,968  (males,  175,967  ;  females,  179,001,  i.e.  102  per  100  males). 

The  growth  of  the  population  since  1867,  when  the  Duchy  attained  its 
present  limits,  is  as  follows  :— 1867,  315,995  ;  1871,  312,728  ;  1875,  319,314  ; 
1880,  337,478  ;  1885,  341,525  ;  1890,  354,968. 

In  1890  only  23*4  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  hatl  28,118  inhabitants  in 
1890. 

In  1890  there  were  2,736  maniages,  11,936  births,  7,250  deaths  ;  surplus 
of  births,  4,686.  Of  the  births  460  (3*9  per  cent)  were  still-bom,  and  615 
(5 '2  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  The  emigration  statistics  for  1888-90  are  as 
follows : — 


1886  1887  1888 


t 


I 


2,056    1,958    1  395  j   990   |  1,040  .  1,038  I  1,223    1,001 
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Eeligion  and  InstractioiL 

In  1890  Oldenburg  contained  274,410  Protestants  (77*3  per  cent.),  77,7«6 
Roman  Catholics  (21-9),  1,208  other  Christians  (04),  1,552  Jews  (0-4),  and  82 
(O'l)  unclassified.  The  State  Church  ^Protestant)  is  under  the  Ministry  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  higher  schools  of  Oldenburg  in  1889  : — 


'                                  —                                      No. 

No.  of  Teachers 

No.  of  Pupils 

Gymnasia    ..... 
Realschulen          .... 
Hohere  Biirgerschulen  . 
Hohere  Tbchterschulen 

XT 1  /  Protestant    . 

N^"°^tCathoUc       .         .        . 
Biirger  and  agricultural  school 

5 

2 
5 
8 

1 
1 

1 

73 
35 
22 
32 
10 
4 
11 

948 
1,022 
494 
458 
118 
37          1 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  middle  *  Stadtschule '  for  boys,  with  18  teachers 
and  546  pupils  ;  a  Stadtschule  for  girls,  with  15  teachers  and  597  pupils  ;  and 
a  school  of  navigation,  with  6  teachers  and  56  pupils. 


Jnstioe  and  Pauperism. 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The  Amts- 
gerichte  of  LUbeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landge- 
richte  at  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  respectively.  In  1889,  1,846  persons,  or 
73*7  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve,  were  convicted  of  crime. 
In  1885,  7,471  persons,  with  5,282  dependents  (in  all  3*73  of  the  population), 
received  public  poor-relief. . 

Production. 

Of  the  total  area,  552,880  hectares  are  cultivated  ;  more  than  half  the 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  &c.  In  June  1882, 
the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was 
as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  HectAres 

Over  100  Hectares 
67 

Total 

28,529 

26,657 

7,773 

50,262 

These  farms  supported  174,562  persons,  of  whom  71,879  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

Oldenbm^  had  247  miles  of  railway  on  June  1,  1891,  of  which  all  but  25 
miles  were  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

BrUish  Minister  Plenipotentiary.—Sii  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
CormU'OeTieral. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 
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PBTTSSIA. 

(KONIGREICH   PrEUSSEN.) 

Beigning  King.. 

Wilhelin  II.,  bom  Jan.  27,  1859,  eldest  son  of  Friedrich  III., 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia — who  was  eldest  son  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1831,  married,  Jan.  25,  1858, 
to  Victoria  (Empress  and  Queen  Friedrich),  Princess  Royal  oi 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  his  father  March  9,  1888,  and  died  June 
15,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  II.  The  Emperor  married, 
Feb.  27, 1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg,  bom  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Friedrich  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Children  of  the  King, 

1.  Prince  Friedrich  WiUielm  Victor  August  Ernst j  bom  May 
6,  1882,  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia  ; 
2.  Prince  WUJielm  Eitelr Fried/rich  Christian  Karl,  bom  July  7, 
1883;  3.  Prince  Adalbert  Ferdinand  Berengar  Victory  bom  July 
14,  1884;  4.  Prince  August  Wilhdm  Heinrtch  GUnther  Victor, 
bom  Jan.  29,  1887  ;  5.  Prince  Oscar  Karl  Gustav  Adolf y  bora 
July  27,  1888 ;  6.  Prince  Joachim  Franz  Humbert,  bom  Dec.  17, 
1890. 

Brother  amd  Sisters  of  tli^  King. 

1.  Princess  CharhttSy  bom  July  24,  1860;  married,  Feb.  18, 
1878,  to  Prince  Bernhard,  eldest  son  of  Duke  Greorge  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  daughter,  Feodora,  born 
May  12,  1879.  2.  Prince  Heinrichy  bom  Aug.  14, 1862  ;  married. 
May  24,  1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Ludwig 
IV.  of  Hesse ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Waldemar,  bora 
March  20,  1889.  3.  Princess  Victoriay  born  April  12,  1866 ; 
married,  Nov.  19,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolf,  of  Schaumbxurg-Lippe. 
4.  Princess  Soj^dCy  bom  June  14,  1870;  married,  Oct.  27,  1889, 
to  Crown-Prince  Konstantin  of  Greece.  5.  Princess  Margarethfy 
bom  April  22,  1872. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 

Princess  LuisCy  bom  Dec.  3,1838;  married,  Sept.  20,  1856,  to 
Grand-duke  Friedrich  of  Baden. 

The  Kings  of  Prussia  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo,  of 
Zollern,  one  of  the  generals  of  Charlemagne.  His  successor. 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  built  the  family  castle  of  Hohenzollera,  near 
the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.     A  subsequent  Zollern,  or  Hohen- 
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zollem,  Friedrich  Til.,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1273,  and  received  the  Bnrggraviate 
of  Nuremberg  in  fief ;  and  his  greatrgrandson,  Friedrich  VI.,  was 
invested  by  Kaiser  Sigmiind,  in  1415,  with  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.  A  cen- 
tury after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of  the  large 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollem,  to  the  post  of  Grand- 
Master,  and  he,  after  a  while,  declared  himself  hereditary  prince. 
The  early  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the 
province  of  Prussia  by  marriage  to  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  early  adopting  Protestantism,  acquired  a  very  important 
position  as  leaders  of  the  new  faith  in  Northern  Germany.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Hohenzollern  territories  became 
greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  *  the  Great  Elector, '  under 
whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central 
Europe.  The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1640  to 
1688,  left  a  country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast 
treasure,  and  38,000  well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I., 
who  put  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Konigsberg  on  January 
18,  1701.  The  first  King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  territory  left  him  by  the  Great  Elector  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  bought  family 
domains  to  the  amount  of  five  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum, 
however,  had  to  be  spent  on  the  army.  After  adding  part  of 
Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  he  left  his  son  and 
successor,  Friedrich  II.,  called  *  the  Great,  *  a  State  of  47,770 
square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.  Friedrich 
11.  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles,  with  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  souls ;  and  this,  and  the  large  territory  gained 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia  to  74,340  square 
miles,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich's  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II., 
the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in 
another  partition  of  Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  with  about  nine  millions  of  souls. 
Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly  one-half  of  this  State  and 
population  was  taken  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  Rhineland,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  moulding 
Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,  of  a  total  area  of 
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106,820  square  miles.  This  was  shaped  into  a  compact  State  of 
134, 463  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  hy  the  war 
of  1866. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Kings  of  Prussia  enjoyed  the  whole 
income  of  the  State  domains,  amounting  to  about  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 
By  a  degree  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  fixed  the  Krondo- 
tations  at  the  total  sum  of  2,573,098}  thalers,  which  was  sanctioned  on  Jan. 
31,  1850,  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  ;  remaining,  as  before,  dependent  on  the 
revenue  derived  from  domains  and  forests.  The  amount  of  the  civil  list  was 
fixed  by  Art  59  of  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  81, 1850  ;  but  bylaw  of  April  30. 
1859,  it  was  raised  500,000  thalers,  by  law  of  Jan.  27, 1868, 1,000,000  thalers, 
and  by  law  of  Feb.  20,  1889,  a  further  3,500,000  marks.  At  present  the  total 
*  Krondotations  Rente,'  as  far  as  it  figures  in  the  budgets,  amounts  to  15,719,296 
marks,  or  770,554/.  The  reigning  house  is  also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount 
of  private  property,  comprising  castles,  forests,  and  ^reat  landed  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  known  as  *  Fideikommiss-  und-Schatullgiiter,' 
the  revenue  from  which  mainly  serves  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Royal  Fideikomnuss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug.  30, 
1843.  Besides  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikommiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  bom  afterwards.  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Krojanke,  and  Frauendorf,  as  well  as 
the  Fideikomnuss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Glienicke).  Finally, 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikomnuss  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  princes. 

Dating  from  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich  III.  of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 

SOVEEEIGNS  OF  THE   HoUSE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 

Friedrich  I.  ...  1701  f  Friedrich  WUhelm  III.         .  1797 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.     .         .  1713  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  .  1840 

Friedrich    II.,    called    *the  I  Wilhelm  I.  .        .         .  1861 

Great'        ....  1740  j  Friedrich  II  I.  (Mar.  9-June  15)  1888 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  .         .  1786  !  Wilhelm  II.  ...  1888 


Constitntion  and  Ooversment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Prussia  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Government  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  August-December  1849, 
and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1850  ;  but  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decrees  of  April  30,  1851  ;  May  21  and  June  6,  1852  ;  Mav 
7  and  24,  1853;  June  10,  1854;  May  30,  1855;  April  14  and 
30,  1856;  May  18,  1857;  May  17,  1867;  March  27,  1872; 
April  5,  1873;  June  18,  1875;  Feb.  19,  1879;  and  May  27,* 
1888.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon 
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accomplibhing  his  eighteenth  year.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  according  to  primogeniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
government,  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority  the  king  shares 
with  a  representative  assembly,  the  Landtag,  composed  of  two 
Chambers,  the  first  called  the  *  Herrenhaus,  *  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  *  Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  assent  of  the  king  and  both  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  second  Chamber,  and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc 
by  the  Upper  House.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  in 
the  Government  and  in  each  of  the  Chambers. 

The  fint  Chamber,  according  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
yras  to  consist  of  adult  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Prussian  houses  deriving  directly  from  the  former  Empire,  as  weU  as  of 
those  heads  of  families  that,  by  royal  ordinance,  Hhouid  be  appointed  to 
seats  and  votes  in  the.  Chamber,  according  to  the  lights  of  piimogeniture 
and  lineal  descent  Besides  these  hereditary  members,  there  were  to  ])e 
ninety  deputies  directly  elected  by  electoral  districts,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  electors  who  pay  the  hiehest  taxes  to  the  State  ;  and,  in  addition,  other 
thirty  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils  of  larce 
towns.  This  original  composition  of  the  *  House  of  Lords '  was  ^eatly 
modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  12,  1854,  which  brought  into  life  tlie 
Upper  Chamber  in  its  present  form.  It  is  com^sed  of,  first,  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  including  the  scions  of  the  formerly  sovereign 
families  of  Hohenzollem-Uechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Si^aringen  ;  secondly, 
the  chiefs  of  the  mediatised  princely  houses,  recogmsea  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prussia  ;  tnirdly,  the  heads  of  the 
territorial  nobihty  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some  fifty  members  ; 
fourthly,  a  number  of  life-peers,  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  the  rich 
landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and  *  national  celebrities '  ;  fifthly,  eight 
titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Piiissia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  degrees  ;  sixthly,  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the 
heads  of  'chapters,'  and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  membera  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  perioil. 

The  second  Chamber  consists  of  432  members — 352  for  the  old  kingdom, 
and  the  rest  added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-aimexcd  provinces  ;  the  pro- 
iiortion  to  the  population  is  now  (1890)  1  to  every  69,300.  Every  Prussian  who 
has  attained  his  twenty -fifth  year,  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for  the  municipal 
elections  of  his  place  of  domicile,  is  eh^ble  to  vote  as  indirect  elector. 
Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  miwicipal  elections  in  several  parishes 
can  only  exercise  the  ri^ht  of  indirect  elector,  or  *  Urwiihler,'  in  one.  One 
<lirect  elector,  or  *  Wammann,'  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  eoxils.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each  ;  arranged  in  such 
manner  that  each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  the  second, 
of  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third  ;  the  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
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the   last  class.     Each  class   may  be   divided   into  several   electoral   circles, 
none  of  which  must,   however,   exceed   500   *  Urwahler.'      Direct  electors 
may  be  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle  from  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  regard  to  special  divisions.     The  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  by  the  direct  electors.     The  legislative  period  of  the 
second  Chamber  is  limited  to  five  years.     Every  Prussian  is  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who 
has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  full  civic  rights  through  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three  years  to  the  State.     The  Chamber 
must  be  re-elected  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  their  legislative 
period,  or  after  being  dissolved.     In  either  case  former  members  are   re- 
eligible.     The  Chamters  are  to  be  regularly  convoked  by  the  kin^  during  the 
month  of  November  ;  and  in  extraominary  session,  as  often  as  circumstances 
may  require.     The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Chambers  must  take  place  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  a  minister  appointed  by  him.     Both  Chambers  are 
to  be  convoked,   opened,   adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.     Each 
Chamber  has   to  prove   the   qualification   of  its   members,  and   to    dodde 
thereon.     Both  Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  business  and  discipline,  and 
elect  their  own  presidents,   vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.     Functionaries 
do  not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.     When  a  member 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  oflSce  connected  with  increased  salaiy, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and   vote  in   the   Chamber,  and  can  only  recover  tne 
same  by  a  new  election.     No  one  can  be  member  of  both  Chambers.      The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.     Each  Chamber,  at  the  proportion 
of  the  president  or  of  ten   members,  may  proceed   to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  majority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.     Each   Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresses 
to  the  king.     No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  tne  Chambers,  or 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.     Each  Chamber  can  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,   and  demand  explanations  relative  to  complaints 
contained  therein.      Each  Chamber  has  tne  rijght  to  appoint  commissions 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.     The  members    of   both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.       They 
vote  according  to  their  free  conviction,  and  are  not  bound  ny  prescriptions 
or  instructions.     They  cannot  be   called  to   account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered   by  them  in   the   Chambers.     No  member  of   the 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to   examination    or  arrest 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  wrUiin 
twenty -four  hours  of  the  same.     All  criminal  proceedings  against   members 
of  the  Chambers,  and   all   exftmination    or  civil    arrest,   must  be  snsm<«nrlMl 
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Seoretarj'  of  State  for  the  Interior  ;  1 881   *  representative  *  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire. 

3.  MinUtcr  of  the  Interior. — Ernst  Ludwig  TTm/wr^/r,  bom  March  6, 1830  ; 
entered  1873  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  1881  Ministerial  Director;  1882 
Untcrstaatssekretiir  ;  appointed  Minister  July  1888. 

4.  Minister  of  War. — Hans  Georg  von  Kalteitbom-Stachau^  bom  March 
23,  1836  ;  entei-ed  the  army  sci-vice  1854  ;  attached  1865  to  the  General  Staff ; 
1884  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Guards  ;  appointed  Minister  October  4, 
1890. 

5.  Minister  of  Piibiie  Works. — Herr  Thielen,  bora  1831  ;  member  of  various 
railway  dii*ectoratcs,  1864-1882  ;  president  of  railway  directors  at  Elberfeld, 
1882  ;  then,  1887,  at  Hanover  ;  appointed  Minister  June  22,  1891. 

6.  Minister  of  Agriculture^  Domains,  and  Forests. — Karl  Heinrich  von 
Hcyden-Cadow,  lK)m  March  16,  1839  ;  March  1877  Landesdi rector  of 
Pomerania  ;  1881  Pi-esident  of  the  Regiemng  at  Frankfurt;  meml)er  of  the 
Staatsrath  and  of  the  Genei-alsynode  of  the  Evangelical  Chuix'h  ;  since  1866 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  appointed  Minister  November  18,  1890. 

7.  Minvder  of  Justice. — Dr.  Hemiann  von  Schelling,  bora  April  19,  1824  ; 
studied  philosophy  and  jurispmdeuce ;  entered  the  State  service  1844,  and 
1864  the  Ministry  of  Justice  ;  1875  Vice-President  of  the  Prussian  Obertribunal ; 
1877  Unterstaatssekrctiir,  and  November  1879  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Justice.     Appointed  Minister  1889. 

8.  Minister  qf  Ecclesiastical  A^airs,  InstT^uction,  and  Medicinal  Affairs. — 
Count  von  ZedlitZ'Triltzschler,  born  1836  ;  meml>er  of  the  Technical  Com- 
mission on  Veterinary  Institutions  ;  1877  member  of  the  Provinzialausschuss 
and  of  the  Provinzialrath  of  Silesia ;  1883  President  of  the  Regiemng  at 
Oppelu  ;  1886  Oberpriisident  at  Posen  ;  appointed  Minister  March  12,  1891. 

9.  Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Johannes  if  i^m^/,  bora  Febmary  21,  1829  ; 
studied  jurispradence  ;  entered  the  State  senice  1851  ;  1854-64  lawyer  and 
advocate  ;  1870-73  director  of  the  Diskonto-Gesellschaft  (Berlin),  Member  of 
the  Herrenhaus,  Oberbiirgermeister  of  Frankfurt-am-Main.  Appointed  Mini- 
.«rter  June  1890. 

10.  Minister  qf  State  and  Imperial  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs, — 
Freiherr  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  bora  1842  ;  entered  the  State  service  1865  ; 
1882  Attorney-General  at  Mannheim  ;  1878-81  Member  of  the  Reichstag  ;  1883 
Ambassador  of  Baden  at  Berlin.  Appointed  Secretary  of  Slate  and  Minister 
of  Stote  June  1890. 

11.  Minister  of  Commerce. — Freiherr  von  Berhpsch,  bora  March  30,  1843  ; 
entered  the  State  service  ;  was  Landrathat  Kattowitz  ;  Priisident  of  the  County 
of  Dusseldorf ;  Oberprasident  of  the  Rhine  1889  ;  since  1884  Member  of  the 
Staatsrath.     Apipointed  Febmary  1890. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  54,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  36,000  marks. 

Local  Government. 
Each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  *  Oberpriisident,'  or  governor,  who  has  a  salary  of  21,000  marks.  Each 
province  has  also  a  military  commandant,  a  superior  court  of  justice,  a  director 
of  taxes,  and  a  consistorr,  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provinces  are  sub- 
divided into  Regieranpsbezirke,  or  counties,  and  these  again  into  *  Kreise,'  or 
circles,  and  the  latter  into  Amtsbezirke  or  Biirgermeistereien,  these  again  into 
Gemeinden  or  Gutsbezdrke.  Each  county  has  a  president  and  an  administra- 
tive board  or  council ;  and  the  further  subdivisions  have  also  their  local 
authorities.  The  principal  functionaries  are  all  elective ;  but  the  elections 
must  be  confimied  by  the  Government 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Pro(jress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  tjible  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  tho 
whole  and  of  eacli  of  the  14  provinces : — 


1    Area: 

Population 

Pop. 

Provinces 

!  Enjj.  8q. 



1 

per  Sqtttiv 

I     Miles 
1   14,275 

188:. 
1,959,475 

1890 
1,958,663  ' 

Mile,  1S90 

East  Pnissia  (Ostju-eiisseii) 

137-2 

West  Pnissia  (Westpreusscii 

)        9,846 

1,408,229 

1,433,681 

145-6 

l^rlin. 

1          24 

1,315,287 

1,578,794  ; 

65, 783  1   ; 

BmndcnburK 
Ponierania  (ronimern) . 

!  15,376 

2,342,411 

2,541,783 

165-4 

11,623 

1,505,575 

1,520,889 

130-8 

1  11,178 

1,715,618 

1,751,642 

156-7 

15,557 

4,112,219 

4,224,458 

271-4 

!     9,746 

2,428,367 

2,580,010 

264-7  1 

7,273 

1,150,306 

1,217,437 

167-4  ! 

1       (3) 

— 

(2,086) 

— 

14,853 

2,172,702 

2,278,361 

133-4 

7,798 

2,204,580 

2,428,661 

311-4 

6,055 

1,592,454 

1,664,426 

274-8 

10,418 

4,344,527 

4,710,391 

452  1 

441 

66,720 

66,085 

150  0 

Total  . 

134,46^ 

28,3r87470" 

29,955,281 

223 

1  llfligoland  is  attached  to  Schleswig-IIolsU'in. 


At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Kingdom  had  an  area  of  about  43,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,731,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centxiry. 
The  figures  for  1797  are  estimated  merely. 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  45  per  cent  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards,  and  55  per  cent,  in  rural  communes. 

While  the  town  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  2*08  percent,  per  annum 
between  1875  and  1880,  the  country  population  deci-eased  at  the  rate  of  073 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  town  population  in  1885  was  10,554,596,  showing 
a  rate  of  increase  of  174  per  cent,  per  annum  since  1880,  while  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  country  districts  was  only  0*22  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  urban  and  rural  population  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  two 
census  periods,  1880  and  1885  : — 


i'>-«''?oU; 


I    1880 
I    1^5 


Nos.  Rural 
Comiuunes 


1,287 


54,7841 
50,002*-' 


Towns  and  Communes,  with 
2,000  Inhabitants  and  upwards 


No. 


1,615 
1,648 


Pop. 


11,614,885 
12,764,674 


Per  Ct. 


Communes,  Ac,  with  less 
tlian  2,000  Inhabitants 


No. 


42-6 
45-0 


5.S,169 
53,722 


Pop. 


Per  Ct 


15.664,7261     67*4 
15,668,7961     56-0 


J  Including  15,820  seimrate  'GutslK?zirke.' 
a  Including  16,403  separate  'Gut«bezirke.' 


The  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  in  1885  : — 


Large  towns^i 
Medium  „     I 


No. 

12 
74 


Pop.  1885 

2,880,293 
2,639,188 


Small  towns 


No. 

431 
1,131 


Country  ,, 
1  See  p.  588  for  the  oflllcial  signification  of  those  terms. 


Pop.  1885 

3,844,099 
3,391,094 


In  1885  the  population  included  13,893,604  males  and  14,424,866  females 
—ie.  103*8  females  per  100  males ;  in  1890  tlicre  were  14,702,151  males  and 
15,253,130  females.  With  respect  to  conjugal  con<lition  the  following  was 
the  distribution  : — 


Unmarrietl 
'  Marrietl  . 
*  WidoTOl 

I^ivorced  or  separatea 


Males  Females  \          Total 

8,671,958  I    8,356,978  I  17,028,936 

4,772,862  4,796,510  |    9,569,372 

434,293  1,243,044  I    1,677,337 

14,491  I         28,334  j          42,825 


'Hie  division  of  the  population  acconling  to  occupation  ia  shown  in  the 
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II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  for  the  fire 
years  1886-90  :— 


Tear       '  Marriages    Total  Births  j  StUl-boni     Illegitimate  JTotal  Deaths,  ^'Sjlji^ 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


231,588 
229,999 
233,421 
240,996 
244,657 


1,117,881 
1,129,073 
1,133,998 
1,186,588 
1,130,120 


43,594 
43,914 
42,780 
42,084 
37,962 


DiruiB 

91,933 

786,465 

321,671 

92,645 

730,225 

398,848 

90,626 

708,209 

425,789 

90,413 

724,803 

411,785 

87,512 

755,105 

375,015 

In  1890  3 "35  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  still-born,  and  7*74  percent, 
illegitimate. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  by  Gei-man  ports  and  Antwerp  in  1882  was 
129,894  ;  in  1885,  68,307  ;  in  1886,  50,461  ;  in  1887,  63,036  ;  in  1888, 
63,103  ;  in  1889,  57,957  ;  in  1890,  59,702.  The  following  table,  indicating 
the  emigrants  fi'om  each  province  in  1890,  shows  that  the  northern  provinces 
contribute  most  largely  : — 

Poson 11,241 

West  Prussia       .         .  10,986 

Pomerania  .  .  .  .8,382 
Hanover  .  .  .  .5,929 
Schleswig-Holstein  .  .  3,917 
Brandenburg  (with  Berlin)  .  4,214 
Rhine 4,037 


East  Prussia 

.       2,015 

Silesia . 

.       2,246 

Hesse-Nassau 

.       2,775 

Saxony 
Westphalia  . 

.       1,471 

.       2,856 

HohenzoUem 

97 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  within  the  present  (1890)  limits 
of  the  28  principal  towns  as  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1890  : — 


Towns 

j    Population 
!  1,578,794 

Towns 

1 

Popuhition 

Berlin 

1  Aachen 

103,470 

Breslau 

335,186 

Halle  on  Saale 

101,401 

Cologne  (K61n)  . 
Magdeburg . 

281,681 

Dortmund  . 

89,668 

202,234 

Essen. 

78,706 

Frankfort-on-Main 

179,985 

Charlottenbui-g 

76,859 

Hanover     . 

463,593 

Kassel 

72,477 

Konigsbei^ . 

161,666 

Erfurt 

72,360 

Diisseldori  . 

144,642 

Posen 

69,627 

Altona 

143,249 

Kiel    . 

69,172 

Elberfeld     . 

125,899 

Wiesbaden  . 

64,670 

Danzig 

120,338 

Gorlitz 

62,135 

Stettin 

116,228 

Duisburg    . 

59,285 

Barmen 

116,144 

'  Frankfort-on-Oder 

55,788 

Krefeld 

105,376 

Potsdam     . 

64,125 
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Religion. 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  rather  over 
one-third  Roman  Catholics.  The  numbers  and  proportions  of  the 
different  creeds  at  the  census  of  1885  were  as  follows : — Protes- 
tants, 18,244,405,  or  64*4  per  cent. ;  Roman  Catholics,  9,621,763, 
or  33-9  per  cent. ;  other  Christians,  82,030,  or  '29  per  cent. ; 
Jews,  366,575,  or  1*29  per  cent. ;  others  and  unknown,  3,697. 
In  1890  there  were  19,230,376  Protestants,  10,252,807  Roman 
Catholics,  95,349  other  Christians,  372,058  Jews,  and  4,691  others 
and  unknown.  Protestants  are  in  a  decided  majority  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Berlin,  Hanover,  East  Prussia,  and  Hesse-Nassau  (from  98  to 
70*3  per  cent.) ;  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in 
HohenzoUem  (95  percent.),  Rhineland  (71),  Posen  (66),  Silesia 
(52),  Westphalia  (52),  and  West  Prussia  (50).  Jews  are  most 
numerous  in  Berlin  (4*8  per  cent.),  Posen  (3),  Hesse-Nassau  (2*7), 
West  Prussia  (1-7),  and  Silesia  (1-2). 

The  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since  1817 
has  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies,  from  which, 
however,  there  are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by  *  consistories,'  or 
bosids  appointed  by  Government,  one  for  each  province.  There  are  also 
synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general  synods  representing  the  o^ 
provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  ditfers  in  the  various 
pfxmnces.  In  the  Upper  Rhenish  ecclesiastical  province  it  is  fixed  by  a 
roncordat  between  the  Government  and  Pope  Pius  Vll.  In  every  part  of  the 
Monarchy  the  Crown  has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the  election  of 
fjftsJiops  and  priests.  There  were  in  1880,  9,146  Protestant  ministers  and  8,300 
Boman  Catholic  priests,  besides  300  monks  and  4,600  nuns.  The  higher 
Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  receiving 
34,  OOO  marks  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops  about  22, 700  marks.  The  incomes 
of  the  parochial  clergy  mostly  arise  from  endowments.  In  the  budget  of 
1388-89  the  sum  of  3,928,883  marks  is  set  down  as  direct  expenditure  in 
ETangelical  Churches,  and  1,297,306  marks  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

Instruction. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every  town, 
or  community  in  town  or  country,  must  maintain  a  school  sup- 
poarted  by  local  rates,  supplemented  by  the  State,  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected  by  the  citizens,  and 
rtM^^S.    aldermen  or  town  r»mincillor8.      All  narents  are  compelled 
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afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  [either  enjoy  this  reduction  or  are 
admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.^  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  the  number  of  children  of 
that  age  in  1885  was  returned  at  5,240,016. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia  : — 


Universities  (1889-90)      . 
Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia  (1889-90) 
Realgyninasia,  R(*alprog}'nmasia,  and 

Higher  Realschulen  (1889-90)       . 
Realschulen    and    Higher    Buiger- 

schulen  (1889-90) 
Public  elementary  schools  (1886) 
Private        ,,  „  „ 

Middle  schools  (public)  ,, 

„  „       (private) 

Public  normal  schools  (1888)    . 


No. 


11 

308 

182 

50 
34,016 
248 
576 
961 
116 


Teaching 
Staff 

Studentx  or 
Pupils 

1,224 
5,021 

13,715  . 
91,458 

2,492 

46,008  1 

796 
65,933 

446 
4,589 
6,120 

833 

18,896  1 

4,838,247  ; 

8,763  1 

184,987 

68.373  1 

9,093 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  in  1822  was  20,440  ;  in  1843, 
23,646  ;  in  1864,  25,056  ;  in  1878,  31,963  ;  and  in  1886,  84.016. 

There  are  also  3  technical  high  schools,  2  forestry  schools,  2  technical 
mining  schools,  2  agricultural  high  schools,  with  agricultural  institutes 
connected  with  universiti&s,  2  veterinary  high  schools,  175  other  schools 
for  various  aspects  of  apiculture,  besides  other  special  schools  and  State 
establishments  for  art  and  music. 

The  Universities,  all  the  high  schools,  some  of  the  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  all  the  normal  schools,  are  maintained 
and  administered  by  the  Government,  while  all  the  other  scholastic  institutions 
are  supported  by  the  community,  under  control  of  the  Government  ^  (For 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students  at  each  of  the  Universities  of 
Prussia  in  1889,  see  table  on  p.  541.) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the 
cx)ntrol  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  hut 
there  is  a  local  supervision  for  every  province.  The  administration  of  each  of 
these,  as  far  as  regards  the  Regierunga-Bezirkey  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  (Rc^ierung).  But  as  far  as  provinces  are 
concenied,  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church  »  vest*^^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  ConsLstorium,  under  co-operation  with  the  Govemnaenti* 
in  resj)e<'t  of  church-lmilding  aflaii-s  ;  while  the  management  of  the  higher 
(secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  schools  belongs  to  the  I*rovincial    St5ial 
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amination  and  appointment  of  masters,  and  the  examination  of  those  who 
leave  school  for  the  Univei-sities. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  lil)crty  to  teach,  or 
to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  prove  to  the 
authorities  their  moral,  scientific,  and  te«^hnical  qualifications.  But  private 
as  well  as  pulilic  establishments  for  education  are  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  all  public  teachei-s  are 
considered  State  servants. 

In  the  budget  of  1890-91  the  sum  of  64,459,503  marks  was  set  down  for 
instruction  of  all  categories.  Of  this  amount  60,622,143  marks  are  ordinary 
or  ))ermanent  expenditure.  On  the  ordinary  ex^jeuditure  there  were  allotted 
to  Universities,  7,732,303  marks  ;  higher  institutions,  5,734,960  marks ; 
elementary  instruction,  55,822,310  marks  ;  technical  schools  of  the  upper  and 
lower  grade,  5,726,879  marks. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Prussia  contains  15  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  Gavnan  Empire y  p.  541).  The 
Oberlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  Kammrrgerichty  and  .serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions  ;  though  for  all  cases  the  court 
of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leipzig.  The  prosecution  in  all 
criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  Staatnamcdltc^  or  public  prosecutoi-s,  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1889  there  were  228,038  criminal  convictions  in  Pi-ussia, 
or  112 '8  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  al)ove  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1885, 
528,257  persons,  with  425,035  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief;  i.e. 
3  *36  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  jKiupers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  criminal  (1889)  and  pauper  (1885)  statistics  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces : — 


Criminals            1 

Pau])cr8 

Provinces 

Persons 
Convicted 

24,289 

Per     1 

Heads  of 

Total 

East  Pru-ssia . 

10,000  ' 
Inhal*. 

174-0' 

Families  and 
Solitaries 

45,349 

Dependents 
33,132 

per 
Cent. 

4  00 

\Ve.st  Prussia 

17,122 

176-4  ' 

31,373 

23,100 

3-86 

Berlin  (City), 

13,947 

131-4 

55,083 

32,124 

6-63 

Brandenburg. 

17,172 

102-3 

86,536 

25,483 

2-64 

Pomcrania     . 

10,909 

103-3  ' 

28,038 

22,305 

1    3-34 

Posen    . 

20,303 

173-2  : 

27,106 

23,910 

!    2-97 

Silesia  . 

40,783 

137-5; 

74,406 

53,854 

311 

Saxony 

17,357 

99-7, 

32,616 

25,628 

2-39 

Schles^^Tg-Holstcin 

7,504 

91-4 

25,314 

17,634 

3-73 

Hanover 

13,088 

84-1 

30,507 

23,011 

2-46 

Westphalia    . 

11,157 

72-4  1 

31,777 

'      32,565 

1    2-91 

Hesse-Nassau 

10,047 

88-8 

25,962 

17,770 

2-74 

Rhineland     . 

24,013 

77-9 

83,075 

93,628 

4-06 

HohenzoUem 

347 

72-9 

1,115 

891 

3-00 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  local  connection 
between  the  highest  or  lowest  returns  of  paupei-s  and  criminals. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  antl  expenditure  during 
each  of   the  six  years  ending  March  31    from    1886    to    1891 ; 
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1886,   1887,  and  1888  being  the  final  accounts,  1889  and  1890 
being  revenue  accounts,  and  1891  the  budget  estimates  : — 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 


Revenue 


Marks 
1,441,682,487 
1,473,893,027 
1,M4,883,929 


Expenditure 


Marks 
1,376,373,993 
1,404,741,230 
1,505,688,339 


Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1889 
1890 
1891 


Marks  <    Harks 

1,741,042,432  '  1,604,946,401 

1,959,908,747  |  1,831,772,073 

1,591,613,142  '  1,591,613,142 


The  estimates  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  submitted 
by  the  Government  to  the  Chambers  are  always  prepared  to  show 
an  even  balance,  without  surplus  or  deficit.  In  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1892,  the  sources  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows : — 


Revenue. 

Ministry  of  Agiiculture,  Do- 
mains, and  Forcsta : — 
Domains  and  forests . 
Various 


Marks 


83,870,984 
2,000,150 

85,871,134 


Total 

Ministry  of  Finance  :— 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes    . 
Lottery 81266,500 


171,166,000 
72,532,000 


Marine  Bank 
Mint  . 


2,350,000 
290,420 


Total  Ministry  of  Finance .     254,604,920 

Ministry  of  Public  Works :— 
Produce  of  mines,  iron  fUmaces, 

and  salt  works        .        .        .     140,059,612 
State  railways    ....    981,051,445 


Total    Ministry 
Works      . 


of  Public 


.  1,071,111,057 


Dotations,  and  Finance  Ad- 
ministration : — 
Dotations  ..... 
Genei-al  Finance  Administration 

Total  Dotations,  &c  . 

State  Administration  : — 
Ministry  of  State 
Foreign  Office    .... 
Ministry  of  Finance . 

„        „  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry 
,,        „  Justice  . 
„        „  the  Interior  . 
„        „   Public  Works 
,,        „  Agriculture,  &c    . 
„        „   Public  Worship  and 

Instruction 
„        „  War 

Total  State  Administration    . 


203,695 
237,976,777 


1,593,501 

4,600 

2,694,266 

1,414,616 
53,117,300 
3,892,341 
1,902,885 
3,612,277 

2,835,030 
350 


Total  estimated  revenue      1,720,834,749 


Expenditure. 

A.  Working  Expenses  :— 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains, 

and  Forests   . 
„       „  Finance  . 
Ministrj'  of  Public  Works  :— 
Administration  of  mines,  Ac  . 
„  „  railways 

Total  working  expenfiiture 

B.  Charges  on    Consolidated 

Fund:^ 

Addition  to  '  Krondotation '  of 
the  King         .... 

Interest  ofpublic  debt,  inclusive 
railway  debt  .... 

Sinking  fUnd  of  debt. 

Annuities,  management,  Ac    . 

Chamber  of  Lords     . 
„        ,,  Deputies. 

Contribution  to  imperial  fUnds. 

Appanages,  annuities,  indemni- 
ties, Ac 


Mark« 


41,116,430 
47,227.690 

118,064.978 
557,796,583 

765,125,681 


8,000,000 

224,632,539 

37,109,497 

2,277,812 

176,490 

1,211,770 

1^,611,473 

103,604,093 


Total  charges  on  Consoli- 
dated Fmid 


565,624,274 


C. 


Administrative    Expendi- 
ture : — 
Ministry-  of  Finance  . 

„       „   Public  Works 

„       „  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry 

„       „  Justice  . 

„       „   the  Interior    . 

„       „  Agriculture,  Domains, 
and  Forests 

„       „  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction 

„       „  State      . 

,,       „   Foreign  Affairs 

„       „  War 


Total  administrative  expen- 
diture      .... 

Total  ordinary  expenditure  1 
Extraordinar>'  expenditure 


59,236,110 
21,009,892 

5,279,567 
80,446,550 
47,969,896 

15,546,937 

06,984,004 

4,1<K>,1S!$ 

524,500 

126,252 

340,2^,496 

1,670,979,451 
49,855,2»S 


Total  expenditure 


.  l»720,8M,74d 
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The  total  expenditure  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  21.  lOs.  per  head  of 
population.  The  direct  taxes  amount  to  5^.  6d.  per  head.  The  income-tax 
averages  about  Is.  bd,  per  head  of  population.  The  other  direct  taxes  are  a 
land  tax,  a  house  tax,  a  class  tax,  and  a  trading  tax. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  in  the  budget  of 
Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  tne  Elmpire. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1866,  was,  according  to  the  budget  of  1891-92,  as  follows  : — 


National  debt  bearing  interest  : 
Stote  Treasure  Bills  . 
Consolidateil  debt  at  4    per  cent. 

„  ,,         3 J  i)er  cent. 

,,  ,,         3    percent. 

Non-consolidated  loans 
Preference  loan  of  1855     . 
War    debt    of    the     Kurmark 

Neumark        ... 
State  railway  debt 
Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866 

Total  national  debt    . 


and 


Amount 

Marks 

54,022,500 

3,692,667,850 

1,891,575,900 

65,000.000 

13,839,900 

8,400,000 

644,274 

179,234,009 

29,898,171 

5,834,782,604 


Siuking  Fund 


Marks 
6,747,264 


3,395,019 
2,122,800 

I 

162,754  ' 

2,749,548  i 

8,286,936  ; 

18,464,321  , 


The  charges  for  interest,  amortisation,  and  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  263,487,324  marks  in  the  financial  year  1891-92. 

The  debt  amounts  to  over  9/.  3«.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  almost  9*.  |)er  head.  The  clear  income  from  the  State  railways 
alone  in  1889-90  would  much  more  than  pay  for  the  yearly  interest,  amortisa- 
tion, and  management  of  the  debt. 

Army. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  Kingdom,  dating  from  the  year  1814,  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  eveiy  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  shall  receive 
military  instruction  and  enter  the  army  for  a  cei-tain  number  of  years.  The 
conditions  of  sei-vice  have  been  already  described  under  German  Empire. 

The  i)eace  strength  of  the  Prussian  contingent  of  the  Imi>erial  anuy  was 
given  as  follows  in  the  budget  estimates  of  1891-92  : — 


Infantry  of  the  Line  . 
Riflemen,  or  *Jager'  . 
Bezirks-Kommandos    . 
Cavalry       .         .         .        . 
Artillery  (field  and  fortress) 
Engineers    .        .        .        . 
Military  Train,  &c. 


OfBcers.     i 
iSurgeons,  ic., 

I  -      __   _.__J_ 

9,793 

364 

411 
2,489 
3,053 

562 
2,553 


Men 


Total 


19,215 


245,225 
8,339 
4,003 
51,201 
50,853 
9,920 
7,300 


Horses 


50,082 
20,666 

3,192 


376,841         73,940 
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Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  table  on  p.  536,  showing  the  division  of  the  i>opulation  of  Germany 
according  to  occupations,  indicates  which  branches  are  of  most  importance  in 
Prussia.  About  one-half,  or  twelve  millions,  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent 
upon  agriciilture  as  sole  or  chief  occupation.  Of  the  total  area  20,853,582 
hectares  are  productively  occupied  by  crojw  or  forests.  On  June  5,  1882,  the 
number  and  areas  of  separate  farms  were  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  hectare   I    1-10  hectares    '  10-100  hectares  .Above  100  hectares 


1,456,724 


1,178,625 


653,941 


24,991 


Total 


t 


8,040,196 


These  farms  sup^wrted  a  population  of  11,678,383,  of  whom  4,625,898  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief  crops  and  the  yield 
in  metric  tons  per  hectare  in  1890-91  and  the  annual  average  yield  for  the 
period  1878-90  are  as  follows  : — 


I 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hay 


Hectares 

Yield 

l»ll»-W 

1,121,856 

1-34 

1*24 

4,416,759 

0-89 

0-90 

880,276 

1-18 

1-15 

2,566,150 

1-14 

106 

1,980,460 

7-16 

7-53 

3,291,970 

2-25 

219 

Average  YieW 


The  largest  wheat-crops  are  grown  in  Silesia,  Rhineland,  and  East  Prufsia  ; 
rye  is  a  common  crop  all  over  me  Kingdom  ;  barley  is  produced  in  greiat«et 
quantities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  ;  and  oats  in  Silesia,  Rhineland,  Saxony,  and 
other  northern  provinces.  Silesia,  Brandcnbiirg,  and  Posen  produce  the  most 
potatoes. 

In  1889-90  Pmssia  contained  315  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar,  which  consumed  7,809,869  metric  tons  of  beet-root  in 
the.production  of  930,401  tons  of  raw  sugar,  191,686  tons  of  molasses,  and 
24,239  tons  of  other  products.  In  1889  90  there  were  6,577  breweries  in 
action  in  Prussia,  which  brewed  22,285,241  hectolitres  of  beer,  or  75  litres  per 
head  of  the  population. 

In  1889  90  there  were  6,203  distilleries  in  oi»eration,  which  pnnluced 
2,622,401  hectoliti*es  of  alcohol. 


II.  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Piiissia  are  very  considerable.  The  coal-mines 
e^])e<ually  have  developed  greatly  during  the  last  half-century.  The  coal  raised 
in  Pnissia  amounts  to  93  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  coal  produced  in  (lermany,  and 
is  found  mostlv  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  Province  ;  lignite  being 
mainly  worked  in  Saxony.    The  output  of  coal  inci^ased  from  17,571,581  tons 
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in  1848  to  61,486,991  tons  in  1889,  and  the  output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time' 
from  8,118,553  tons  to  14,205,047  tons. 

Considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  also  raised  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantities  (in  metric  tons)  and  the  values  (in  marks)  of 
the  coal  and  iron  ore  raised,  and  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  1889-90 : — 


Coal 
Lignite 
Iron  ore 
Pig  iron 


Quantity  Value 


61,436,991  832,581,059 

14,205,047  I     35,328,133 

4,375,283  ,     31,424,390 

3,218,719  163,746,028 


1890 


Quantity  Value 


64,373,816  I  479,523,844 

15,468,434  I     39,871,250 

4,243,399  I     31,599,880 

3,288,369  i  196,510,082 


Prussia  yields  about  one-half  (139,056  tons  in  1890)  of  the  world's  annual 
production  of  zinc  ;  and  copper  (21,779  tons)  and  lead  (91,135  tons)  are  also 
found.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  in  1890  was  627,485,034 
marks. 

Commerce 

The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  ti-ade  of  the 
German  customs  district  (Zollverein),  which  now  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Empire.  This  is  carrietl  on  through  the  various  poi-ts  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  through  many  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  an  extensive  network  of 
roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs.  There  are  82  chambers  and  coq^orations  of 
commerce  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The  most  important 
commercial  towns  are  Berlin,  Kiinigsberg,  Danzig,  Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hanover,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and 
Barmen.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the  trade  of  Pnissia ;  it  is 
included  in  that  of  Germany,  which  is  given  on  p.  556,  et  scq. 


Internal  Commnnications. 

The  railway  system  of  Pmssia  is  extensive  and  complete.  In  May,  1891, 
the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows  : — 

Railways  Length  in  Eiig.  miles. 

1.  Owned  or  atiministered  by  the  St^ite         .         .         .     15,731 

2.  Owned  and  a^iministered  by  private  companies         .       1,0^8 

Total      ....  T6,7^9 

In  1878  the  lines  owne4  l)y  the  State  had  a  length  of  only  3,066  miles, 
while  those  owned  by  private  companies  extended  to  11,066  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prussia  will  in  time  become  national  property. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  budget  statement,  a  veiy  large  revenue  is  derived  by 
the  State  from  the  railways. 

KETT8S-0BEIZ, BEXTSS-SCHLEIZ,  SAXEALTEKBTTBO,  SAXE-COfilTBG- 
OOTHA,  and  SAZE-MEIHIKGEN.  For  these  see  under  THTJBINGIAK 
STATES. 
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SAXE-WEIMAB. 

(Grossherzoothum  Sachsen-Weijiab.) 
Reigning  Orand-dnke, 

Karl  Alexander,  bom  June  24,  1818  ;  the  son  of  Grand-duke  Karl 
Friedrich  and  of  Grand -duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  late  Czar  Paul  I.  of 
Russia.  Succeeded  his  father  July  8,  1853 ;  married  October  8,  1842,  to 
Sophie,  bom  April  8,  1824,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  II.  of  the 
Netherlands.  Offspring : — I.  Prince  Karl  Aitgust,  heir-apparent,  bom  July 
31,  1844  ;  married  Au^st  26,  1873,  to  Piincess  Pauline,  bora  July  25,  1852', 
eldest  daughter  of  Pnnce  Hennann  of  Saxe- Weimar,  of  which  union  there 
are  offspring,  (1)  Wilhelm  Ernest,  bom  June  10,  1876,  and  (2)  Bemhard,  born 
April  18,  1878.  II.  Princess  J/arta,  bora  January  20, 1849  ;  married  February 
6,  1876,  to  Prince  Heinrich  VII.,  of  Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz.  III.  Princess 
Llisabethy  bora  February  28,  1854  ;  married  Nov.  6,  1886,  to  Johann,  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Cousins  of  tJie  Grand-duk^. 

I.  Prince  Eduard,  born  October  11,  1823,  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe- Weimar  ;  major-general  in  the  British  army  ;  married  Nov.  27, 
1851,  to  Lady  Augusta  Catherine,  bora  Jan.  14,  1827,  daughter  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

II.  Prince  Hennann f  bora  August  4,  1825,  brother  of  the  preceding ; 
married  June  17,  1851,  to  Princess  Augusta,  bora  October  4,  1826,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Wilhelm  I.  of  Witrttemberg,  of  which  union  there  are 
offspring  six  children. 

The  family  of  the  Grand-duke  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Erae^ne  or 
elder  line  of  the  princely  houses  of  Saxony,  which  include  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Cobui^-Gotha ;  while  the  younger,  or  Albertine 
line,  is  represented  by  the  Kings  of  Saxony.  In  the  event  of  the  Albertine 
line  becoming  extinct,  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar  would  ascend  the  Saxon 
throne.  Saxe- Weimar  was  formed  into  an  independent  Principality  in  1640, 
and  Eisenach  was  joined  to  it  in  1644.  After  a  temporary  subdivision  the 
Principality  was  finally  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Ernest  Augustas 
(1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  On  entering 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Principality  {FUrsterUhum)  became  a 
Duchy  {HerzogtAum).  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory,  together  with  the  title  of  Grand-duke,  was  awarded  to  Duke  Karl 
August,  known  as  a  patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  large  private  fortune,  part  of  which  he  obtained  in 
dowry  with  his  consort,  Princess  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands.  He  has  also  a 
civil  list  of  930,000  marks,  or  46,000^.,  amounting  to  nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  revenues  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

Constitntion  and  Bevenue. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Grand-duchy  was  granted  May  5,  1816  ;  but 
slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October  15,  1850.  It  was  the  first  liberal 
Constitution  granted  in  Germany.  According  to  this  charter  the  l^;islative 
power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  Chamber.  It  is  composed  of 
81  members,  of  whom  one  is  chosen  by  the  noble  landowners  ;  four  by  other 
landowners  having  a  yearly  income  of  from  3,000  marks  upwards  ;  five  by 
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other  persons  of  the  same  income  ;  and  twenty-one  by  the  other  inhabitants. 
The  first-mentioned  ten  deputies  are  elected  directly,  the  remaining  twenty-one 
indirectly.  All  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  have  the  franchise.  The 
Chamber  meets  every  three  years.  The  executive,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  Grand-duke,  but  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  country,  is 
divided  into  three  departments. 

The  budget  is  granted  by  the  Chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years.  That 
from  1890  to  1892  comprises  an  annual  income  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
7,696,040  marks.  The  State  forests  yield  a  large  income,  while  there  is  a 
graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for  which  are  based  on  a  total 
income  for  the  population  of  82,371,600  marks.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
5,724,813  marks  on  January  1,  1891.  The  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  the 
productive  capital  of  the  State. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  an  area  of  1,888  English  scfuare  miles,  and  consists 
of  the  three  detacher  districts  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt,  to  which 
belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  The  population  was  292,933  in  1875  ; 
309,577  in  1880  ;  313,946  on  December  1, 1885  ;  326,091  on  December  1, 1890. 
During  the  years  from  1875  to  1880  the  iuci-ease  was  at  the  rate  of  1*10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  0  28  in  1880-85,  0*77  in  1886-90.  Of  the  population  in 
1890,  157,905  were  males  and  168,186  females  ;  i.e.  106*5  females  per  100 
males.  Foreigners  numbered  1,326.  Marriages,  1890,  2,609  ;  births,  11,066  ; 
deaths,  7,521  ;  surplus  of  births,  3,545.  Among  the  births  402  (3 '63  per 
cent)  were  still-bom,  and  1,128  (10*2  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

In  1890,  37  percent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  and  63  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  town  of  Weimar, 
capital  ind  largest  town  of  the  Grand-duchy,  had  24,546  inhabitants  at 
the  census  of  December  1,  1890.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1883-90  was 
as  follows  : — 


1883 

1884 
661 

i885 

1886 
267 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1,002 

424 

364 

368 

137 

97 

£eligion>  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

In  1890  Saxe-Weimar  contained  312,788  Protestants  (95*9  per  cent.), 
11,641  Catholics  (8*6  per  cent.),  418  other  Christians,  1,252  Jews,  and  42 
unclassified. 

The  University  at  Jena  (see  Germany,  p.  641)  is  common  to  the  four  Saxon 
Duchies.  The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1889-90 
were  as  follows  : — 


Schools 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Elementary  schools 

Realgymnasia 

Hohere  Burgerschulen  (2  private) 

Normal  schools 

Drawing  schools    . 

Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum  . 

459 
3 
2 

t 

2 

1 

846 
50 
27 
47 
36 
6 
11 

54,137 
767 
499 
540 
158 
411 
65 
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Saxe- Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Neustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera.  The  01»er- 
landesgericht  at  Jena  Is  a  common  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon 
Duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the  two  Reuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of 
Prussia.  In  1888,  2,010  persons,  i.e.  89*1  per  10,000  inliahitants  above  the 
age  of  12,  were  convicted  of  crime  in  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1885,  4,198  persons, 
with  2,601  dependents,  received  public  poor  i-elief,  i.e.  21*66  per  1,000 
inhabitants. 

Production. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  ai-e  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
224,625  hectares,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  cultivate  The 
number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  on  June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hect 

1-10  Hect, 

14,632 

19,408         , 

10-100  Hect.  Over  100  Hectw     I       Total 


6,016  147  I     40,203 


These  farms  supported  a  population  of  132,057,   of  whom   55,417  were 
actively  engaged  in  agricultui-c. 

There  were  193  miles  of  i-ailway  in  1891. 

British  Minister  Phnipotcntiary. — Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  O.C.M.G. 
Coiisiil-Ghyicral. — Baron  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 


SAXONT. 

(K5NIGREICH    SaCHSPN.) 

Reigning  King. 

Albert,  born  April  23,  1828  ;  eldest  son  of  King  Johann  and  of  Queen 
Amalie,  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  I.  of  liavaria.  Educated  for  a 
military  career,  and  entered  the  anny  of  Saxony  1843,  and  of  the  Ck)nfederatt^l 
States  of  Northern  Germany  1867.  ('ommarider  of  the  German  army  of  the 
Mouse  in  the  war  against  France,  1870-71.  Nominated  field-marshaf  in  the 
German  army  1871.  Succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
Octol>er  29,  1873.  Mamed  June  18,  1853,  to  Queen  Carolinr,  bom  August  h] 
1833,  daughter  of  Prince  Gustav  of  Va.sa. 

Sister  and  Brother  of  th>c  Kiiig, 

I.  Princess  JSliscibeth,  born  February  4,  1880  ;  married  April  22,  1850,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sanlinia  ;  widow  l^ebiiiary  10,  1855. 

II.  Prince  Georg,  Duke  of  Saxony,  bom  August  8,  1832  ;  married  May 
11,  1859,  to  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  born  July  21,  1843  (»lied  Febmary  5,  1884) 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.      Nominated  field -marshal  in  the 

German  army  June  15,  1888.      Offspring  of  the  union  are  six  childn»n  : 1. 

Princess  Matilde,  bom  March  19,  1863.  2.  Prince  Friedrich  Amrast,  born 
May  25,  1865  ;  mamed  Noveml)er  5,  1891,  to  Princess  Luise  of  Tuscany. 
3.  Princess  Maria  Josefa,  bom  May  31,  1867 ;  married  October  2,  1886,  to 
Archduke  Otto  of  Austria.      4.  Prince  Johann  Geoig,  boi^i  July  JO,  1869. 
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5.   Prince  Max,  born  November  17,  1870.      6.  Prince  All)ert,  born  February 
25,  1875. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  okiest  reigning  familicH  in 
Europe.  It  gave  an  emperor  to  Germany  as  early  as  the  bogmning  of  the 
tonth  century  ;  but  the  house  subsec^uently  spi-ead  into  numerous  bmnches, 
the  elder  of  which,  called  the  Ernestine  line,  is  represented  at  this  moment 
by  the  ducal  families  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-C'oburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Saxe-Weimar  ;  while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line,  lives  in  the  rulers 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1806  the  Elector  Friedrich  Augastus  III. 
(1763-1827),  on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Saxony,  which  wa.s  con  finned  in  1815.  The  following  were  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  King : — 

Friedrich  August  I.         .         .         .  (1763)  1806-1827 

Antony 1827-1836 

Friedrich  August    II.     .         .         .  1836-1854 

Johann 1854-1873 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  2,940,000  marks  per  annum.  Exclusive 
of  this  sum  are  the  appanages,  or  dotations  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
amounting  annually  to  (1890-91 )  366,779  marks.  The  formerly  royal  domains 
consisting  chiefly  of  extensive  forests,  became,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the 
State. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  September  4,  1831  ;  but  has 
undergone  alterations  and  modifications  by  the  laws  of  June  19,  1846  ;  March 
31,  1849  ;  May  5,  1851  ;  November  27,  1860  ;  October  19,  1861  ;  December 
3,  1868  ;  and  October  12,  1874.  According  to  the  tenns  of  the  Constitution, 
the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  ;  but,  at  the  extinction  of  the  latter, 
also  in  the  female  line.  The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eight- 
eenth year,  and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the 
regency.  The  legislature  is  jointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter 
consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  ;  the  proprietors  of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  ownei-s  ; 
twelve  deputies  elccte<l  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar  estates  ;  ten  noble  pro- 
prietors and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by /the  King  for 
life  ;  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns  ;  and  the  superintendents  and  deputies 
of  four  collegiate  institutions,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  made  up  of 
thirty-five  deputies  of  towns  and  forty-five  i-ei>resentative8  of  niral  communes. 
The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  as  well  as  the  right  of  election 
to  the  same,  is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  worth  at  least  3,000  marks  a 
year ;  which  qualification,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  ex-offieio  deputies 
of  chapters  and  universities.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  no  fixed 
income  is  required  ;  and  electors  are  all  men  above  twenty-five  years  of  age 
who  pay  three  marks  annual  land-tax  or  other  direct  contributions,  or  who  own 
land  with  a  dwelling-house.  The  members  of  both  Houses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex-qfficio  members,  are  each  allowed  12 
marks  per  day  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  an  allowance  for  travelling 
exi)ense8.  Both  Houses  have  the  right  to  make  propositions  for  new  laws. 
No  taxes  can  be  made,  levied,  or  altered  without  the  sanction  of  both 
Chambers. 

The  executive  is  in  the  King  and  a  Council  of  Ministers,  namely,  the 
Ministers  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
Education^  and  Ecclesiastical  Afhius.  ^  t 
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Area  and  Population. 

Saxony  has  an  area  of  5,787  English  square  miles.  The  following  table 
shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each  of  the  four  Kreishanpt- 
manuschaften,  or  chief  go veniniental  divisions  : — 


Area.  Eng- 


Population. 


Dec  1885. 

860,558 

774,036 

356,560 

1,190,849 


8,182,003 


Density 

per  8q. 

Dec  1890      I       Mile 


950,454  567-7 

869,871  630-9 

370,690  388-8 

1,309,998  '     735-3 


3,500,513 


604-9 


ived  its  present  limits,  the  population  was 
lation  since  the  first  satisfactory  census  is 


I  ,  Density    Annml  ' 

Tear    ,     Population     j  per  8q.    Increase 

I  '     Mile      perCent- 


1871   ;     2,556,244    j     436 


1-3 


1875 

2,760,586 

471 

1-99 

1880 

2,972,805 

507 

1-54 

1885 

3,182,003 

543 

1-41 

1890 

3,500,513 

598 

2  00 

Of  the  total  population  in  1890, 1,594,562,  or  45*6  per  cent,  live  in  towns, 
and  the  remaincfer,  54*4  per  cent.,  in  rural  communes. 

The  urban  population  increased  in  1871-75  at  the  rate  of  15*1  per  cent.  ; 
1876-80,  14*7  percent.  ;  1880-85,  12*3 percent.  ;  and  1885-90, 12-15per  cent. 
The  iiiral  popiuation  increased  in  1871-75  at  the  rate  of  only  0'8  per  cent.  ; 
and  1880-85,  0  02  per  cent.  ;  in  1875-80  it  decreased  0-4  per 'cent  ;  1885-9<X 
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Wends,  most  of  them  in  the  district  of  Bautzen.     In  1885  there  were  (besides 
other  Gennans)  48,126  foreigners. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 


Tear       Marriages 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


29,286 
29,849 
30,153 
30,327 
31,790 


137,935 
141,825 
142,677 
145,697 
147,978 


5,088 
5,294 
5,311 
6,506 
5,339 


Illegitimate 

Total  DeaUiK 

Surplus 

of 
Births 

42,084 
40,352 
49,037 
53,310 
52,647 

18,040 
18,406 
18,388 
18,384 
18,661 

95,851 
101,473 
93,640 
92,387 
95,331 

The  emigration  from  Saxony,  embarking  at  German  and  Dutch  poi-ts,  was 
as  follows : — 


1884 


1885 


6,281    '    4,636    ,    2,885 


2,388 


1887      '       1888 

I 

2,434    '    2,297 


2,367 


2,577 


Theije  were,  in  December,  1890,  eleven  towns  with  a  population,  acconiing 
to  the  provisional  results  of  the  census,  of  more  than  20,000,  namely  : — 


Leipzig  ^ 

Dnaden 

Chemnitz 

Plauen 

Zwickau 

Freiberg 


353,272 

Zittau      . 

276,085 

Glauchau . 

138,955 

Meerane  . 

47,008 

Zautzen  . 

44,202 

Reichenbach 

28,954 

25,394 
23,404 
22,429 
21,517 
21,498 


Beligion. 

Although  the  royal  family  is  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants.  The  distribution  of  the  different 
creeds  was  as  follows  in  1885  : — Protestants,  3,075,961,  or  96*6  per  cent.  ; 
Roman  Catholics,  87,762,  or  2  76  per  cent  ;  other  Chmtians,  10,263,  or  32 
per  cent  ;  Jews,  7,755,  or  '24  per  cent  ;  unclassified,  262.  In  1887  the 
Kingdom  contained  1,286  Moravian  Brethren  or  Hermhuter,  mostly  at 
Hermhut,  the  chief  seat  of  this  sect  Catholic  Apostolics  number  2,540  and 
'Old  Catholics'  2,166.  The  head  of  the  State  (Protestant)  Church  are  the 
ministers  *  in  evan^elicis. '  The  chief  governing  body  is  the  Landes-Consistorium 
or  National  Consistory  at  Dresden  ;  and  it  also  has  a  representative  Sjmod 
(Synode)  with  29  clerical  and  85  lay  members.  Ecclesiastically  the  Kingdom 
is  divided  into  960  parishes. 

Instruction. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  28  school-inspection  districts.  At  the  end  of 
1890  there  were  in  Saxon v  2,171  public  Protestant  and  39  Roman  Catholic 
common  schools  (Volksschulen),  77  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1943 
advanced  common  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  or  altogether  4,230  common 


1  With  suburbs  incorporated  in  1891. 
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schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  670,354.  In  addition  there  were  1 
polytechnic  at  Dresden,  2  Landesschulen,  15  Gymnasia,  10  Realgymnasia,  22 
Kealschulen,  19  seminaries,  and  2  high  girls'  sdiools  and 6 privatenigh schools 
— altogether  77  educational  establishments,  with  a  total  attendance  of  17,906, 
exclusive  of  the  University  and  a  large  number  of  industrial,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, musical,  and  art  institutes. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  foimdetl  in  1409,  and  attended  in  the  summer 
of  1891  by  3,242  students,  is  the  third  largest  in  Germany. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperinn. 

Saxony  has  one  Oberlandesgericht,  at  Dresden,  7  Landgerichte,  ancl  103 
Amts^erichte.  (See  German  Empire^  p.  532.)  The  Reichsgericht  has  its  seat 
at  Leipzig.  In  1888  20,051  persons,  or  88  wr  10,000  of  the  ^lopulation  over 
12  years  of  age,  were  convicted  of  crime.  Tne  number  in  1886  was  20,521,  in 
1886  20,437,  and  in  1887  20,277.  In  1889,  8,566  persons  (5  percent  female) 
were  punished  as  beggars  or  vagrants. 

In  1890,  52,869  persons  or  1*51  \yQV  cent,  received  public  poor  relief.  In 
1885,  53,190  persons,  with  35,412  dei>endents  (in  aU  2*78  per  cent,  of  the 
population)  i-eceived  public  poor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  financial  i)eriod  extends  over  a  tei-m  of  two  years.  In  the  financial 
accounts,  Iwth  the  revenue  and  cxpenditui'e  arc  divided  into  *  onlinary  *  and 
*  extmordinary,'  the  latter  i-opi-cseuting  disbui-sements  for  public  works.  The 
budget  estimate  for  the  two  yeare  1890-91  was  92,620,414  marks,  and  was 
balanced  by  the  exi>enditure  ;  there  was  also  an  extraonliuary  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  31,384,450  niaiks  Moi*e  than  one-half  of  the  total  revenue  is 
derived  ft-om  domains,  forests,  and  State  railways.  The  net  revenue  from 
railways  alone  amounted  in  1891  to  30,434,835  marks.  The  chief  branch 
of  expenditure  is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt,  amount- 
ing to  31,237,682  marks  for  the  years  1890  and  1891. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1891  to  631,967,250  marks.  The  debt  iR-a* 
incurre*!  almost  entirely  for  the  establishment  and  purchase  of  a  network  of 
railways  and  telegi'aj)hs,  and  the  promotion  of  other  works  of  public  utility'. 
The  total  capital  invested  in  State  railways  at  the  end  of  1889  was  650, 199, 463 
marks. 

The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  the  i)opulation  in  1890  was  e-stimate<l  at 
1,495,910,639  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Saxony  i.s,  in  pro]»oilion  to  its  size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
Kiiipirc,  rivailetl  only  by  the  leading  industrial  provinces  of  l*nissia.  Textile 
manufactures  iorin  the  leading  branch  of  in(lustiy,  but  mining  and  metal- 
working  ai-c  also  imj>oi-tant.  Agriculture  supported  directly  and  indirectly 
little  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  ]>opulation  in  1885. 

In  1890,  of  the  total  area,  977,274  hectares  were  under  cultivation,  viz,  : — 
797,616  hectares  (81  63  jier  cent.)  arable  and  ganlen  ;  172,150  ht»ctares  (17*60 
per  cent.)  meadow;  6,797  hectares  (0*69  \^q\'  cent.)  jiasture  ;  711  hectares 
(0'08  \yQV  cent.)  vineyard  ;  liesides  409,120  hectares  (1883)  under  woo«l.  of 
which  175,077  belonged  (1890)  to  the  State.  The  number  of  separate  farms 
on  June  5,  1882,  was  as  foUows : — 
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Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

94,783 

69,171 

10-100  Hectares 


28,209 


Over  100  Hectares ' 


758 


Total 


192,921 


These  farms  supporteil  a  |)opulatiou  of  578,592,  of  whom  285,414  were 
actively  engagetl  in  agriculture. 

The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the  chief  ci-oijs,  and  the  yield  i>er  liectare  in 
metric  tons  (of  1,000  kilogrammes)  at  the  undernoted  dates  were  as  follows  : — 


Yield  ill  metric  tons 


Wheat 

Rye 

Rarlev 

Oats' 

Potatoes 

Hay,  &c, 


1888 

50,500 
212,104 

32,652 
183,233 
118,846 
171,763 


51,256 
213,507 

31,090 
187,492 
118,778 
172,150 


Z    1 


1888 

1-71 
1-21 
1-51 
1-56 
10-25 
2-64 


1890 

1-95 
1-33 
1-54 
1-66 
9-59 
313 


Aver.  1878-80 

1-64 

1-31 

1-48 

1-51 

10*08 

316 

On  Dec<»inl)er  1,  1890,  the  factoiy  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  369,258, 
of  whom  245,896  weit*  males  and  123,362  females  ;  146,484  were  engaged  in  the 
textile  imlustrj',  46,990  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tools,  39,512  in 
indiLstries  conne<?ted  with  stone  and  earth,  and  25,010  in  those  connected  with 
paper  and  leather.  The  total  numlnn-  of  factories  and  industrial  establish- 
ments was  13,386,  of  which  5,039  had  steam  power.  The  following  shows  the 
miniDg  statistics  for  the  years  1885-89  : — 


Coal  Mines 


Other  Mines       j 


Tear 


No.  of 
Mines 


IS^ 
ISST 
\B6A 


Hands , 


Piocliiction  in 
metric  tons 


Coal      '  Lignite 


169 

,  21,003 

4,150,235  , 

159 

1  21,595 

4,248,144  1 

i:,8 

21,706 

4,293,112 

IW 

iUSiJ 

4.358,82'i 

143 

22,:ai 

4,234,713 

Value    XT      r 
marks  ;^""'* 


'  Pi-... 
'  tlnce 
Han<lK     in 
1  1,000 
iniarks 


Mines 


Total 


Hantls 


731,706    31,796  '  140 

733,P18    34  443  137 

706,732    37.453  131 

839,968  I  38, W9  '  132 

849,521  I  40,353  I  130 


8,294 
8,053 
7,673 
7,408 
7,169  , 


5,619     .309 
5,327      296 
5,039  I   289 
5,095     285? 
4,990  ,   175 


IVo- 
il lice  in 

1,000 
marks 


29,297    37,415 
29.(US  j  39,770  I 
29.379    42,492  ^ 
28.795     44,094 
29,450  .  45,.343  ; 


In  1889  the  Saxon  iron-foundries  produced  177,489  metric  tons  of  finished 
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SCHAUMBVRO-LIPPE. 

(FiJESTENTHUM  SCHAUMBURChLlPPE.) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Adolf,  bom  Aug.  1,  1817,  the  son  of  Prince  Georc ;  succeeded  his  fatlier 
Nov.;_21,  1860  ;  married,  Oct.  25,  1824,  to  Princess  Bermina,  born  Sept.  29, 
1827,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Georg  of  Waldeck. — Offspring: — I.  IVincess 
ffermina^  bom  Oct.  5,  1845  ;  manied,  Feb.  16,  1876,  to  Maximilian,  Dakeof 
Wurttemberg,  who  died  28  July,  1888.  II.  Prince  Georg,  bom  Oct.  10.  1846  : 
mamed,  April  16,  1882,  to  Maria  Anna,  Duchess  of  Saxony;  offspring: 
Adolf,  born  Feb.  23,  1883  ;  Moritz  bom  March  11,  1884  ;  Emst  Wolrad, 
bora  April  19,  1887.  III.  Prince  Hermann,  bora  May  19, 1848.  IV.  Princess 
Ida,  bora  July  28,  1852 ;  married  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Heinrich  XXII.  of  Reiiss- 
Oreiz.  V.  Prince  Otto,  bora  Sept.  13,  1854.  VI.  Prince  Adolf,  bora  July  20, 
1859  ;  mairied,  Juno  16,  1890,  to  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  the 
late  Emperor  Friedrich  III.  The  reigning  house  of  lA\i\y^  is  descended  from  a 
count  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Constitntion  and  Finance. 

The  Princii)ality  has  a  Constitution,  dated  November  17,  1868,  under 
whit;li  thei-e  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  meml^rs,  two  of  whom  are  appoiute<l  by 
the  Prince,  one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  by  certain 
functionaries,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people.  To  the  Prince  belongs  part 
of  the  legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

For  the  financial  year  1890-91  the  actual  revenue  was  stated  at  780,145 
marks,  and  the  actual  exi>enditure  at  733,176  marks.  Tliere  was  in  1891  a 
public  debt  of  510,000  marks,  besides  90,000  marks  as  share  of  the  paper- 
money  of  the  Empire. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  1875  gave  a  iKjpulation  of  33,133 ;  of  1880,  of  35,374  ;  of 
1885,  of  37,204  ;  and  of  1890,  of  39,183  (19,435  males,  19,748  females),  on  an 
area  of  131  English  si[uare  miles.  Maniages,  1889,  311  ;  births,  1,314  ; 
deaths,  667  ;  surjilus  of  biitlis,  647.  Of  the  births  37  (2*81  \^x  cent.)  were 
stilllK)rii,  and  34  (260  j>er  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants,  1883,  122  ;  18S4, 
42  ;  1885,  75  ;  1886,  45  ;  1887,  103  ;  1888,  66  ;  1889,  31  ;  1890,35.  Except 
521  Catholics  and  295  Jews  (1885)  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant.  Buckebui^, 
the  residence  town,  has  5,206  inhabitants  (1885). 

Agricultural  enclosures  (1882),  6,433,  with  a  population  of  12,543,  of 
whom  5,088  were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  enclosures  3,609 
were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ;  2,211  rangeil  from  1  to  less  than  10  ;  607  from 
10  to  less  than  100  hectares  ;  while  only  6  ha<l  an  area  of  100  hectares  am! 
upwards. 

The  State  had  15  miles  of  railway  in  June  1891. 

British  Consul- General, — Hon.  Charles  S.  Dundas  (Hambui^). 

SOHWAEZBTmO-BUDOLSTADT  and  SCHWABZBITBG-SOVDSBS. 
HAUSEH,  see  under  THUBIKOIAN  STATES.  ^  . 
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THE  THVSnrGIAlT  STATES. 

The  Grand-Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duchies  of  Saxc-Meiniugen,  Saxe- 
Ooburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  the  IMncipalities  of  Schwaraburg- 
Rudolstadt,  Schwarzbnrg-Sondershausen,  Reuss-Greiz  {dltere  Linie)^  and  Renss- 
Schleiz-Lobenstein  {jiln^ere  Linie),  situated  close  beside  ea<;h  other  in  the  jwit 
of  Central  Geiinany  known  as  Thuringia  (Thiiringen),  are  frequently  gi-oui>ed 
together  as  the  Thuringian  States.  Haxe-Weiniar-ELsenach,  the  largest  an«l 
most  important,  has  been  separately  treated  ;  but  the  other  seven  are  here 
given  together  for  the  sake  of  nioiv  convenient  comparison.  The  reigning 
family,  constitution,  and  revenue  of  each  are  fii"st  given  separately,  followed 
by  the  tabulated  statistics. 

BETJS8,  Elder  Branch. 
(FuRSTKNTHUM  RErss— Aeltrre  Linie.) 

Beiffning  Frinee.— Heinrioh  XXII.,  bom  March  28,  1846;  the  son  of 
Prince  Heinrich  XX.  and  of  Princess  Caroline  of  Hesse-Homburg ;  succeeded 
his  father  Nov.  8,  1859  ;  maiTied,  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Princess  Ida  of  Schaumbui-g- 
Lipiw,  bom  July  28,  1852.— Offspring  :— I.  IleinruJi  XXIY.,  bom  March  20, 
1878.  II.  £mma,  bora  Jan.  17,  1881.  III.  MaHa,  bom  March  26,  1882. 
IV.  Caroline,  born  July  13,  1884.  V.  Hcrmine,  bom  Dec.  17,  1887.  VI. 
Ida,  l)ora  Sept.  4,  1890. 

'  The  princely  family  of  Reuss  traces  its  descent  to  the  Emperor  Heinrich  I. 
of  Germany,  suraameil  *The  Fowler,'  who  died  in  936.  All  the  heads  of  the 
house,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  have  been  called 
Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family  council,  that  the 
figures  should  not  ran  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning  afterwards  again  at 
oue.  The  present  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no  civil  list,  but  a  gi-eat  part 
of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his  private  proi>erty. 

Constitntioii  and  Fin&noe. — The  Constitution,  bearing  date  Mareh  28, 
1867,  i>rovides  for  a  legislative  body  of  12  membera,  3  nominated  by  the 
sovereign,  2  by  the  nobuity,  3  elected  by  towns,  and  4  by  raral  districts.^  The 
pubUc  revenue,  balanced  by  the  expenditure,  was  set  down  as  1,081,778  marks 
for  1891.     Thei-e  is  a  public  debt  of  168,750  marks. 

There  were  22  miles  of  railway  in  June  1891. 

^  BETJSS,  Tonnger  Braneh. 

(F&RSTENTHITM  REUSS— JUNGERR  LiNIE.) 

Beigninff  Prinee.— Heinrich  XIV.,  bom  May  28,  1832  ;  the  .son  of  Prince 
Heinricn  La VII.  and  of  Princess  Adelaide  ;  succeeded  his  father  July  11, 
1867  ;  married,  Feb.  6,  1858,  to  Princess  Lmiise  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  died 
July  10,  1886.  Offspring  :— I.  Prince  Heinrkh  XXVII.,  bom  November  10, 
1858  ;  marrietl  November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  bom  September  4,  1864, 
daughter  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg ;  two  children.  II. 
Princess  Elisabeth,  bora  October  27,  1859  ;  consoil;  .since  Nov.  17,  1877,'of 
I'rince  Hermann  of  Solms-Braunfels.  ^^ 

The  reigning  house  forms  a  younger  branch  of  the  Reuss  family.  As  in 
Rcnss-Greiz,  a  great  part  of  the  temtoiy  of  the  Principality  is  the  private 
projierty  of  the  reigning  family. 
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All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrich,  and  to  distinmiisb  them  they  have 
nnnil>ei"s  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  enuing  in  each  century. 
Number  I.  is  given  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  bom  in  the  century, 
and  the  numbers  follow  in  the  onler  of  biith  until  the  centxirj^  is  finished, 
when  they  begin  again  with  number  I. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  Princiimlity  has  a  Constitution,  pro- 
clauued  November  30,  1849,  and  modified  Apiil  14,  1862,  and  June  20,  1856, 
Under  it  restricted  legislative  rights  are  granted  to  a  Diet  of  sixteen  mem- 
bere,  of  whom  three  are  elected  by  those  paying  the  highest  income-tax, 
and  twelve  by  the  inhabitants  m  general.  The  head  of  the  collateral 
Reuss-Kiistritz  family  is  hei-editaiily  a  member.  Tlie  Piince  has  the  sole 
executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  iwwer.  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts  under  his  direction. 

The  annual  estimated  public  income  was  given  as  1,771,220  marks 
for  the  financial  jKjriod  1890-92,  with  an  exi>enditnre  of  1,754,341  marks. 
There  is  a  public  debt  (1891)  of  1,040,560  marks.  Railways  (1891),  35 
mile.s. 

SAXE-ALTENBUBO. 

(llEUZOGTUrM   SACHSEN-ALTENBrilO.) 

Beigning  Dnke. — Ernst,  bom  SejHember  16, 1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Georg 
of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin.  Suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  August  3,  1853  ;  married 
April  28,  1853,  to  Princess  A{f)ic8,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  l)om  June  24,  1824. 
Oifspriug  ; — Princess  Maric^  born  Aug.  2,  1854  ;  married  April  19,  1873, 
to  Prince  Albrecht  of  Pnissia,  Regent  of  Bninswii^k.  Brol/ufr  of  the  DiUce  i 
Prince  MorilZy  bom  Octolwr  24,  1829  ;  manied  Octol)er  16,  1862,  to  PrirK-ess 
Augusta  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has  issue  three  daughters  and  a 
son — 1.  Maria  Anna,  l>oni  March  14,  1864,  mamed  April  16,  1882,  to  Prince 
(leorge  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  ;  2.  Elizabeth,  Iwni  Januarj'  25,  1865, 
married  Ai)ril  17,  1884,  to  (Jmnd-duke  Constantine  of  Russia  ;  3.  Ernst, 
l)om  Augu.st  31,  1871  ;  4.   Louise,  bom  August  11.  1873. 

There  was  a  sefiarate  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
its  teiritories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Saxe-Gotha  until  1826, 
when  the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  which  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  since 
1680,  exchanged  Hildburghausen  for  Altenburg,  and  became  Duke  Frederick 
of  Saxe-Altenburg.  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  civil  list, 
in  exchange  for  a  charge  upon  the  State  or  crown -domains  (Domanen- 
fideicommiss). 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  Constitution  bears  date  April  29,  1831, 
but  was  altered  at  subsequent  periods.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  Chamber  composed  of  thiity  representatives,  of  whon^  nine  are  chosen 
by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants,  nine  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets  every  three  years, 
and  the  deputies  are  elected  for  two  sessions. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the 
Ducal  House,  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs  ;  2,  of  Justice  ;  3,  of  Finance,  The 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  the  estimates  of  the  last  i)eriod,  1890-92, 
exhibiting  an  annual  revenue  of  3,322,554  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of 
3,322,539  marks.  Two-thii\ls  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the  State 
4omain8  and  the  nauainder  from  indu-ect  taxes.  The  public  debt  in  July 
1891  amounted  to  887,450  marks,  covei-ed  seven  times  over  by  the  active 
hmds  of  the  State. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants 
are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Germany, 
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and  the  rule  prevails  among  them  of  the  yonncest  son  becoming  the  heir 
to  the  landed  iiroperty  of  the  father.  Estates  are  Kept  for  generations  in  the 
same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out.  The  rural  i)opulation,  however,  has 
been  declining  in  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

There  are  102  miles  of  railway. 

British  ConauUOencral. — Bai-ou  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

8AXSC0BTTBG  AND  eOTHA. 

(Hrrzoothum  Sachsen-Co  burg-Goth  a.  ) 

Seigning  Duke.— Enut  II.,  bom  June  21, 1818  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Ernst  I. 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  and  of  the  Duchess  Dorothea  Luise,  Princess  Luise  of 
Gotha-Altenbur^.  Succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  January 
29,  1844.  Mamed  May  3,  1842,  to  Princess  AlexandHney  bom  December  6, 
1820,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Gi-and-duke  Leo]>old  of  Baden. 

The  Duke  Deinc  childless,  the  heir-apparent  is  his  nephew,  Prince  Alfred^ 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  August  6,  1844,  the  son  of  Pimce  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  and  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Gi*eat  Britain. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  was 
Duke  John "  Ernst,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Emst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Albrecht,  Ernst's  second  son,  in  1699,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Cobuig,  to  which  he  added  Saalfeld.  John  Ernst's  two  sons  ruled  in  com- 
mon, under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  ;  but  their  single  successor 
Emst  Frederick  I.  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of  pnmogeniture. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1826,  Emst  III.  received 
Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalfeld,  which  was  assigned  to  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Emst  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The  family  is 
in  possession  of  a  large  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by  Duke 
Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  present  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lichtenbei^.  Thts  Principality  he  sold,  September  22,  1834, 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other  advantages. 
Besides  a  vast  private  income,  Duke  Emst  II.  has,  as  reigning  Didce,  a 
civil  list  of  100,000  marks  out  of  the  income  of  the  Gotha  domains,  and 
the  surplus  of  100,503  marks  is  jmid  into  the  public  exchequer,  while  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The  Duke  further  receives 
one-half  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  from  the  Coburg  domain 
lands. 

Coiiftitiition  and  Finance. — The  Staatsgnmdgesetz,  or  fundamental  law 
of  the  two  Duchies,  prorlainiod  May  3,  1852,  vests  the  legislative  power  in 
the  Duke  in  conjunction  with  two  separate  cbanilMM-s,  one  for  the  Duchy  of 
Coburg  and  the  other  for  the  Ducliy  of  Gotha.  For  the  common  affairs  of 
the  two  Duchies  the  two  Chambers  moot  in  common.  The  Coburg  Cliamber 
consists  of  eleven,  an<l  that  for  (iotha  of  nineteen  members,  chosen  in  as 
many  electoml  divisions,  by  the  indirect  vote  of  all  the  electors.  Every 
man  al>ove  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has  a  vote,  and 
every  fully-qualified  citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
Landtag  or  Chamber.  Deputies  residrnt  in  Coburg  or  Gotha  receive  six 
marks  j>er  diem,  the  othei-s  ten  marks  per  diem  and  travelling  exi>enses. 
Xew  elections  take  jdaec  evcrj*  four  yeai-s.  The  two  asstMublies  meet  so]»amtely, 
usually  in  the  fiwt  and  la.st  years  of  their  duration,  othenvise  when  necessary  : 
the  *  United  Parliament'  meets  alternately  at  the  towns  of  (^oburg  and  of 
Gotha. 

The  domain  budget  is  voted  for  the  term  of  four  years  for  Gotha  and  for 
Coburg,  and  in  the  financial  State-accounts  a  distinction  is  made  between 
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domain-revenue  and  State-revenue.  The  annual  domain  revenue  for  Cobmg 
1891-97  is  estimated  at  420,500  marks,  and  expenditure  236,500  mariu ; 
revenue  for  Gotlia  1889-93,  2,032,693  marks,  expenditure  1,191,680  marks. 
The  si)ecial  State-i-evenue  of  Coburg  and  Gotha  for  each  of  the  years  1885-91 
is  set  down  at  1,647,800  marks,  and  exi)enditure  2,074,408  marks.  The 
public  debt,  in  1890,  amounted  to  3,318,101  maiks  for  Cobui^,  and  to  140,198 
marks  for  Gotha  (1891),  both  being  largely  covered  by  productive  invest- 
ments. 

Thci-e  are  110  miles  of  railway. 

British  Chargi  (V Affaires. — Ralph  Milbankc. 

Consid'Gcncral. — Baron  von  Tauclinitz  (Leipzig). 


8AXE-MEIHIN0EH. 

(Hrrzogthum  Sachsen-Meiningen.) 

Reigning  Duke.— Georg  II.,  bom  April  2, 1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Bemhanl 
I.  Succeeded,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20,  1866.  Married, 
May  18,  1850,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who  died  March  30,  1855  ; 
married,  in  second  nuptials,  October  23,  1858,  to  Princess  Feodora  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenbur^,  bom  July  7,  1839,  who  died  February  10,  1872  ; 
married,  in  third  nuptials,  moi^natically,  March  18,  1873,  to  Ellen  Franz, 
Baroness  von  Heldburg.  Offftpring : — I.  Prince  Bemhardy  bom  April  1, 1851  ; 
married  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
German  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  ;  oflspring  of  the  union  is  a  daughter, 
Feodora,  bom  May  12,  1879.  II.  Princess  Marie  Elizabeth^  bom  September 
23,  1853.  III.  Prince  Emat,  bora  September  27, 1859.  IV.  Prince  Friedrich^ 
bom  October  12,  1861  ;  married  April  25,  1889  to  Adelheid,  Countess  of 
Lippe  Biesterfeld,  offspring  a  son  and  daughter. 

The  line  of  Saxe-Meiningen  was  founded  by  Duke  Bemhard,  thinl  son  of 
Emst  I.  of  Saxony,  suraamed  the  Pious,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms 
of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-third  its  present 
size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  the  temtories  of  Hildbui^hausen  and  Saalfeld  fell  to  itke  father 
of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286  marks  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  State  domains.  Besides  these  he  receives  the  half  of  the 
surplus,  which  amounts  to  302,290  marks  every  year. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  charter  of  the  Duchy  bears  date 
August  23,  1820,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  laws  of  1870  and  1873.  It 
proviiles  for  a  legislative  organization,  consisting  of  one  Chamber  of 
twenty-four  representatives.  Four  of  these  are  electetl  by  those  who  jmy 
the  highest  land  and  proi>erty  tax,  and  four  by  those  who  pay  income  tax 
on  an  income  of  3,000  marks  or  moi-e  ;  sixteen  by  all  other  inhabitants. 
The  Chamber  meets  as  often  as  necessaiy,  and  in  any  case  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  budget  eveiy  three  ycai-s,  and  new  elections  take  place  every 
six. 

The  budget  estimates  for  each  of  the  three  financial  years  1890-92  stated 
the  revenue  at  6,393,780  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  5,716,280  marks. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  State  domains,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  ducal  family.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  public  interest 
of  the  debt,  and  the  expenses  for  the  administration  of  the  State.  The  debt 
in  1890  amounted  to  12,580,947  marks.  Most  of  the  debt  is  covered  by  pTx>- 
ductive  State  capital. 

There  were  121  miles  of  railway  in  June  1889. 

British  Consul- General. — Baron  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig), 
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8CHWABZBUB6-BUD0L8TADT. 

(FiJRSTEKTHUM   SCHWARZBURG-RUBOLSTADT.) 

Beigning  Prinoe. — OtUither,  bom  August  21,  1852,  succeeded  his  cousin 
Prince  Georg,  Jan.  21,  1890. 

The  SchwarzbuTg-Rudolstadt  line  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Scliwarzburg,  being  descended  from  Johann  Giinther,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of  291,817 
marks,  exckisive  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  domains,  proi>erty  of  the  reigning 
family. 

Conititutioii  and  Finance. — The  fundamental  law  of  the  Piincipality  is 
the  Constitution  of  March  21,  1854,  motlified  November  16,  1870.  For  all 
legislative  measures  the  l*rince  has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chamber  of 
Representatives  of  sixteen  members,  four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  highe.8t 
assessed  Inhabitants,  and  the  i-est  it' turned  by  the  general  population.  The 
deputies  meet  everj'  three  yeai-s,  and  their  mandate  expires  at  tne  end  of  two 
sessions. 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  peiiod  1891-93  the  annual  public 
income  and  expenditure  were  settled  at  2,542,950  marks  each.  There  is 
a  public  debt  of  4,018,688  marks,  nearly  three-fourths  covered  by  productive 
investments. 

There  are  19  miles  of  railway. 


SCHWABZBUBG-SONBEBSHAUSEK. 

(FCrstknthum  Sohwarzburg-Sondershausen. ) 

Belgninff  Prinoe. — Karl  II.,  bom  August  7,  1830  ;  succeeded  his  father. 
Prince  Giintner  II.,  July  17,  1880  ;  manied,  June  12,  1869,  to  Princess  Marie 
of  Saxe-Altenbuig,  l)oni  June  28,  1845. 

BrUhcr  and  Sistern  of  tJve  Prince. — I.  Princess  ElisahcUi^  bom  March  22, 
1829.  II.  Prince  Leopold,  bom  July  2,  1832.  III.  Princess  Marie,  bom 
June  14,  1837. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzbm*g  belong  to  a  very  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
amounts  to  516,500  marks,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  The  Prince  is,  moreover,  in  possession  of  a  very  large  income  from 
private  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Mecklenburg. 

Constitntion  and  Finance. — The  Princi])ality  has  a  Constitution,  granted 
July  8,  1857,  under  which  restricted  legislative  rights  are  given  to  a  Diet  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  are  ai)iK)intcd  by  the  Prince,  five 
elected  by  certain  highly-taxed  landowners  and  others,  and  five  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  in  general.  The  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  iK)wer  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prince,  who  exercises  his  authority  through  a  Government 
divided  into  three  departments. 

The  budget  accounts  are  settletl  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  the  i^eriod 
1888-91  the  annual  revenue  was  estimated  to  amount  to  2,462,449  marks,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  to  the  .same.  There  is  a  public  debt  (1891)  of  3,547,860 
marks. 

There  are  49  miles  of  railway. 
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^TICS  OF  THE  THURlNQIAh  STATES. 


Area  and  Population. 


Lrea, 
Sng. 


122 


810 
511 


95:1 
86:1 


Poimlation 


1890 


62,754 

119,811 
170,864 

206,513 


Pop.. 

P^'      Males 
sq.        «**«» 

mile  ' 

.   _l    .. 


Pe- 
malos 


S 


514-3      30,497  '    32,267 


375-6  I 
832-4  I 


57,866 
83,010 


273-5  '    95,531 
2-2.3,832    .  234-8  I  105,061 

85,863    '  -236-5  I    41,570 


>,510    I  226-7      36,674 


61,945  I 
87,854  ' 

103,298  i 

109,823  j 

44,293 


38,8:i6 


916 

860 
890 

662 

412 

143 
163 


Chief 
Town 


P<»p. 


•30,141  , 

39.599  1 
Sl,4S9i 
'/:,802 

16,210  j 
11,448^ 


Rudolstadt-  11, »S 


Qreiz   .    . 

Gera    .    . 

Altenbiirg 
|Gotlm  .  . 
\CobHrg     . 

Meiiiingen 


{Somlers- 
hausen 
Amstadt 


6,«S4 
12.818 


^MENT   OF   THE   POPULATION    IN    1890. 


Reuss  (jiltcrf  Linic)     . 
Ueu88  ( junRere  Linio)  . 


Mar- 

Stillhorn 

Illfj?iliinatc 

riaj,'i'a 

No. 

Per 
Cent,  , 

No. 

Pir 
CVnt, 

Ti.tal 

501 
1,058 

100 
1?? 

3-6 
3-9    ' 

218 
595 

7-9 
1-21 

2,759 
4,931 

Snrplti*  ' 
Dt>ath.<)  •       of       \ 
Birtlis 


1.12S 
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Emigration. 


I  Reuss  (altera  Linie) 
'  Ren«  (jiingere  Linie)   . 
'  Saxe-AlteiiDuig    . 

Soxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Saxe-Meiniugen    . 
I  Schwatzburg-Rndolstadt 
,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 


1884  <  1885 


32  44 
I  178  I  98 
'  101  I  77 
!  550  ,  277 

198  '  146 

88  ;    77 


1886 

1887 

1888 

43 

44 

41 

94 

125 

114 

76 

62 

60 

217 

246 

234 
212 

101 

82 

63 

57 

49 

51 

— 

1889 

1800 

47 

66 

138 

i?06 

65 

117 

276 

206 

174 

241 

91 

94 

73 

118 

Beligion. 


On  December  1,  1890,  the  follow: 


Protestants 
No. 


Per 

CVnt. 


;  Renss  (altere 

'      Linie) 

Eeuss       (jiingero 
*      Linie) 
^  Saxe-Altenburg  . 
t  Saxe-Coburg- 
,      Gotha     . 
{  Saxe-Meiningen . 
!  Schwarzbnrg- 
/       RudolstatTt      . 
,  Schwarzbiirg- 
Sonderahaiisen 


61,572  I  98-1 

I 

118,072  98-5 

168,549  1  98-6 

202,444  I  98-4 

219,207  97-8 

85,342  '  99-4 

74,615  ,  98-8 


ng  was  the  distribution  of  creeds  : — 


Catholics 

Other 
Ppr    1  Christians 
Crnt.  I 


No. 


— -I 
I 


936     I  1  -49 


1,181 
2,091 

2,909 
2,780 

397 

636 


i  0-99  I 

I  1  -22 

i  1  -24  I 
1-30  I 


I  j 

'  0-46  I 

I  i 

'  0-84  I 

'  I 


175 

386 
161 

577 
274 

43 

26 


J         lUndaa- 
'^^^^      sifted. 


62 

147 
45 

549 
1,560 


25 

18 

34 
9 


I 


71  i     10 

228         5 


Crime  and  Pauperism. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numl>er  of  convicted  criminals  in  1889, 
md  the  namber  of  paui^^rs  in  1885,  in  each  of  the  seven  minor  Tlmringian 
i^tartes : — 
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Agrionlture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  separate  famis  in  the  minor 
Thuringian  States,  on  June  5, 1882,  with  their  respective  acreage,  and  the  total 
agricultural  population : — 


- 

Farms 

raecT     llOHe**- 

1-100 
Hect, 

669 
1,403 
2,509 
3,015 
3,090 

966 

1,130 

Above 
100  Hect. 

6 
SO 
41 
70 
66 

21 

38 

Total 

Agric. 
Pol*. 

Reusse  (JUtere  Linie)    . 
„     (jdngere  Linie) . 
Soxe-AJtenburg    . 
Saxe-CobuiTg-Gotha      . 

Schwaraburg  -  Rudol- 
stadt. 
1  Schwarzburg  -  Sonders- 
1     hausen 

1,827 
3,668 
8,111 
12,410 
15,706 

6,541 

4,818 

1,445 
3,428 
5,547 
10,908 
12,973 

4,975  ' 

5,161 

3,922 
8,519 
16,208 
26,403 
81,835 

12,508 

11,137 

54,579 
65,796 

27,»:»  i 

In  1889-90  there  were  1,002  breweries  in  operation  in  the  Thnringiau 
States  (including  Saxo- Weimar),  which  brewed  2,131,300  hectolitres  of  beer; 
and  in  1887-88  92  distilleries  produced  8,473  hectolititjs  of  alcohol.  The 
value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  same  States  in  1888  was  2,101,106 
marks. 


WALDECK. 

(FCrstenthum  Waldkck.) 
Reigning  Prince. 

Georg  Victor,  born  January  14,  1831  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Geoi^  Friedrich 
and  Princess  Emma  of  Anlialt-Benibui^ ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  under  the  guartlianship  of  his  mother,  May  15,  1845 : 
married  (1),  September  26,  1853,  to  Princess  Helena,  bom  August  12,  1831, 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Nassau ;  widower  October  27,  1888. 
Offspring : — I.  Princess  PaulinCf  Iwm  October  19, 1855  ;  married.  May  7, 1881, 
to  the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexis  of  Bcntheim-Bentheim.  II.  Princess  Emma, 
bom  August  2,  1858  ;  mamed,  Januaiy  7,  1879,  to  the  late  King  Willem  III. 
of  the  Netherlands.  III.  Princess  Helena,  bom  Febmary  17,  18^1  ;  married, 
April  27,  1882,  to  Piince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Victoria,  Queen  of 
Gi-eat  Britain  ;  widow  March  28,  1884.  IV.  Prince  Friedrich,  Iwm  January 
20,  1865.  V.  Princess  Elizabeth,  bom  September  6,  1873.  Marrieil  (2), 
April  29,  1891,  to  Princess  Louisa,  born  January  6,  1858,  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  Frederick  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Olucksburg. 

After  the  vrar  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  'Treaty 
of  Accession  '  was  signed  by  the  Piince  on  July  18,  1867,  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered his  chief  sovereign  rights  to  King  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years,  retain- 
ing merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed  November  24,  1877,  tul  January  1, 
1888.  A  Treaty,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the  arrangement  for  the 
future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 
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Constitiition  and  FinanM. — The  charter  of  the  Principality  was  gi'anted 
August  17,  1852.  It  provided  for  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty-one  members, 
but  this  number  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen,  with  authority  restricted  to  purely 
local  afTairs.  In  terms  of  the  *  Treaty  of  Accession  *  all  public  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
Prussia  also  manages  the  finances  of  the  Principality. 


1800 


Estimated  Revenue 


Marks 
1,201,421 


1891 

Marks 
1,187,810 


Marks 
1,186,802 


The  expenditure  is  estimated  at  exactly  equal  to  the  revenue. 

The  debt  on  July  1,  1891,  was  2,217,600  marks. 

Area  and  Population. — The  Principality  has  an  area  of  433  English  sc^uare 
miles. 

It  is  thus  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  circles  : —  Waldcck : 
Twiste,  population,  16,587;  Eisenberge,  population,  17,681;  Eder,  popula- 
tion, 14,911  ;  Pyrmont:  population,  8,104— total,  57,283. 

Of  the  population  in  1890,  27,434  were  males,  and  29,849  females — i.«., 
108*8  females  per  100  males. 

In  1885  the  inhabitants  numbered  56,575 ;  in  1880,  56,522  ;  in  1871, 
56,224.  Marriages,  1889,  366  ;  births,  1,874  (82,  or  4*38  per  cent.,  stillborn, 
and  180,  or  6*94  per  cent,  illegitimate) ;  deaths,  1,302  ;  siut)1us,  572.  Emi- 
grants, 1883,  282 ;  1884,  170 ;  1885,  197  ;  1886,  100  ;  1887,  91  ;  1888,  91  ; 
1889,  99  ;  1890,  83.  Except  1,454  Catholics  and  804  Jews,  the  people  are 
Protestants.    The  residence  town,  Arolsen,  has  2,620  inhabitants. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  agriciUtural  tenements  was  as 
follows : — 


Below  1  Hect     I      1-10  Hect. 


3,743 


4,088 


10-100  Hect.        Over  100  Hect  ! 


1,590 


34 


Total. 


9,455 


These  farms  supported  30,378  persons,    of  whom  11,539  were  actively 
»ged  in  agriculture.     Railways,  6  miles. 
BriUak  Chargi  flT^jfatrw.— Ralph  Milbanke. 
Cougul-Oeneral, — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hambiu^). 
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Aunt  of  the  King, 

Princess  Augtbata^  born  October  4,  1826  ;  married  June  17,  1851,  to 
Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe- Weimar  ;  issue  : — 1.  Princess  Pauline,  bom  July  25, 
1852.  2.  Wilhelm,  bom  December  31,  1863,  who  is  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne.  3.  Prince  Bernard,  bora  October  10,  1855.  4.  Prince  Alexander, 
bora  June  22,  1857.  5.  IMnce  Eraest,  bora  August  9,  1859.  6.  Princess 
Olga,  bom  September  8,  1869. 

The  former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wiirttemberg  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  1805,  and  by  a  decree  of  January  1,  1806. 
The  civil  list  of  the  king  amounts  to  1,799,459  marks,  or  89,9*73^.,  with 
additional  grants  of  294,280  marks,  or  14,714Z.,  for  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family. 


Constitution  and  Oovemment 

Wiirttemberg  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution  of 
which  l>ears  date  September  25,  1819.  It  vests  certain  powers  in  the 
Landstiinde,  or  two  *  Estates '  of  the  realm,  called  together  every  three  years,  or 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  Upper  Chamlier,  or  House  of  Standesherren,  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  the  i*oyal  family,  of  the  heads  of  twenty  nicdiatiseil 
houses  which  Avcre  before  1806  endowed  with  votes  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a 
number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  hei-editarily  or  for  life,  which 
number,  however,  must  not  exceed  one-tliird  of  that  of  the  two  other  categories 
(there  ai-c  now  nine,  two  hci*e(Utary).  The  Second  Chamber,  or  House  of 
Deputies  (Abgeonlneten),  consists  of  thirteen  membere  of  the  nobility,  elected 
by  the  Rittei-schaft  (Equestrian  Ortler)  of  the  Kingdom  :  six  dignitaries  of  the 
Evangelical  clergy  ;  three  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  chancellor  of 
the  Univei-sity  of  Tiibingen  ;  seven  deputies  of  towns  (*gute  Stadte '),  and 
sixty- three  of  districts  (*Oberiimter '),  elected  by  all  citizens  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  by  secret  ballot.  All  the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  ;  property  <jualifica- 
tion  is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper  CTiamber  is  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  vice-president  is  elected  by  the  Chamber  from  among  the 
hereditaiy  membei"3  ;  the  prenident  and  vice-pi-csident  of  the  Second  Chamber 
are  both  elected  by  the  de[)uties.  The  debates  of  both  Chambers  are  public 
Whenever  the  Chambere  ai-e  not  sitting  they  are  represented  by  a  committee 
of  twelve  persons,  consisting  of  the  pi*esiilents  of  both  Chambers,  two  meml^re 
of  the  Upjwr,  and  eight  of  the  Lower  House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  called 
the  Staats-Gcrichtshof,  is  appointed  guardian  of  the  (Constitution.  It  is  com- 
I)oscd  of  a  pi-esident  and  twelve  ine!iil>ers,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the 
president,  are  nominated  by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  electe<l  by  the 
comViined  Chambers. 

The  executive  of  the  Khigdom  is  a  Ministry  of  Statti  composetl  of  six 
ministerial  departments.  The  heads  of  the  six  departments  are  tne  Minibtera 
of  Justice  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Royal  House,  to  whose  province  belongs 
also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways,  jjosts,  and  telegraphs  ;  of  the 
Interior ;  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  of  War ;  and  of 
Finance.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  of  which  the  Ministers  are  members, 
and  which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult  on  all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  provinces  (Kreise), 
64  districts  (Oberamter),  and  1,911  communes  (Gemeinden). 
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Area  and  Population. 

Wiirttemberg  has  an  ai-ea  of  7,528  English  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
of  the  four  *  circles  *  (Kreise) : —  ^ 


KreUe 


Neckar  .... 

Black    Forest    (Schwai-z- 

wald) .... 


Danube  (Donau) 


Total 


Area 
inSq. 
Miles 

Popu 
1885 

1,284 

639,398 

1,842 
1,983 
2,419 

475,277 
405,085 
475,425 

7,528 

1,995,185 

665,043 

481,359 
403,007 
487,147 

2,036,556 


Density 

perSq. 

Mile 


517-9 

261-3 
203-2 
201-3 

270-5 


The  hicrease  of  population  l>etween  1885  and  1890,  amounting  on  the  whole 
to  only  0-41  per  cent,  per  annum,  varied  greatly  in  the  four  circles  of  the 
Kingdom.  Between  1885  and  1890  there  was  an  increase  of  25,645  in  the 
Neckar  circle,  but  a  decrease  of  2,078  in  the  Jagst  circle.  The  total  increase 
in  the  Kingdom  during  the  fifty  years  from  1841  to  1890  was  very  slight,  and 
at  one  period,  from  1849  to  1855,  there  was  a  decline  of  population. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  732,023,  or  36*7  i^t  cent.,  live  in  towns 
of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  1,263,162,  or  63 '3  per  cent.,  in  niml 
communes. 

In  1890  the  population  included  982,337  males  and  1,054,219  females. 

The  division  of  the  population  accoixling  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  536.     In  1885  the  number  of  foreignei-s  was  12,177. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  the  five  years  1886-90  is  thus 
shown  : — 


Year      '    Marriages 


1886 

1887 

I   1888 

I   1889 

1890 


13,167 
12,790 
13,169 
13,578 
13,747 


Total 
Birtlm 

74,264 
72,828 
71,165 
70,458 
69,072 


Stillborn     '  Illegitimate?  | 


2,788 
2,524 
2,484 
2,422 


7,455 
7,206 
7,202 
7,060 


Total 
Deaths 


52,915 
48,388 
52,323 
54,402 
51,591 


1  Sun^lus  of 
I      Births 


21,349 
24,440 
18,842 
16,056 
17,481 


The  emigration  from  Wiirttemberg,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  a.s  follows  in  1883-90  :— 


9,792        7,797 


1885 
5,104 


1S80 

3,717 


6,018    1    6,445 


1889 
5,629 


1890 
4,289 


The  population  in  1890  of  the  eight  largest  towns  was  as  follow 


Stnttgart 
Ulm 

HeUbronn 
Easlingen 


139,817 
36,201 
29,939 
22,166 


Cannstatt^ 
Reutlingen 
Ludwigsburg 
GmUnd     . 
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Kelig^on. 

The  various  creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  last  rcligious  census, 
1885  :— 


Creed  1886 


Protestants 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  Christians 
Jews  . 
Others 


1^378,216 

598,339 

5,322 

13,171 

137 


Per  Cent,  uf  Population 


69  0 
30  0 
0-27 
0-66 
0  07 


The  atlministration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  con-  . 
sistorium  of  one  president,  nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintendents, 
at  Ludwigsburg,  Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Tixbingen,  Hall,  and  Ulm.  In  the 
king  is  vested,  accoKling  to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  direction  as  well  as 
the  guardianship — *  oberethoheitliche  Schutz  und  Aufsichtsrecht ' — of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  compiising  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  are  under 
a  bishop,  who  has  his  seat  at  Rottenburg,  but  who,  in  all  iioportant  matters, 
has  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  Catholic  church-council — Eirchenrath — ap- 
l>ointcd  by  the  Government.  The  Jews  likewise  are  under  a  special  council 
(Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominatotl  by  the  king  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  tliere  must  bo  one  public 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  recent  oflScial  returns,  there 
is  not  an  individual  in  the  kingdom,  above  the  age  of  ten,  imable  to  reatl  and 
write.  There  are  above  2,000  elementary  public  schools  with  (1889)  4,496 
teachers,  attended  by  324,833  pupils  ;  78  ReaJschulen  with  (1890)  8,673  pupils  ; 
68  grammar  schools  ;  20  classical  colleges  (gymnasia),  of  which  4  are  training 
colleges  for  the  Protestant  clei^,  and  7  lyceums,  having  (1890)  together  8,296 
scholars.  The  whole  educational  system  is  completed  by  the  University  of 
Tiibingen  (founded  in  1477).  There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  University 
(Polytechnicum)  at  Stuttgart,  and  several  agricultural  and  other  specif 
institutes.  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  to  educational  purposes 
amounted  in  1890-91  to  5,702,267  marks,  not  including  the  siuus  bestowed  on 
public  schools  by  the  parishes  or  out  of  the  revenue  of  foundations. 

Grime  and  Pauperism. 

In  Wiirttemberg  there  is  one  Oberlandesgericht  at  Stuttgart  (see  German 
Empire^  p.  541).  In  1888,  12,757  i)er8ons  were  convicted  of  crimes,  i.e.  91 
\}er  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  In  1887  the  number  of 
convictions  was  12,841.  In  1885,  37,795  persons,  with  25,525  dependents  (in 
all  3 '17  per  cent,  of  the  population),  received  public  poor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  final  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1888-89  showed  a 
8uri)lus  of  7,145,700  marks.     The  estimated  revenue  for  1889-90  was  60,285,018 
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marks  ;  estimated  expenditure,  1889-90,  60,376,485  marks.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  each  of  the  two  years  ending  March  31,  1891  and  1892,  are 
estimated  as  follows  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 


Forests,  Farms,  Mines,  Metal  and  Salt  Works 
Commercial    Itevenues  —  Railway  :     net    re- 
ceipts          I 

Post  OflBce,  Telegraph,  Steamers    .         .        .   , 
Miscellaneous — chiefly  State  Bonds 
Direct  Taxes— on  Lands,    Rents,    Buildings, 
Trades 

Income  Tax 

Indirect  Taxes — Excise 

Dog  Tax 

Tax  on  Taverns 

Duties  on  Successions,  &c.     . 
German  Empire  : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c. 


1890-91 


Marks 
6,293,590 

14,753,685 

1,608,630 

886,593 

7,668,682 
4,599,400 
1,456,000 
233,500 
8,630,030 
2,617,000 
11,984,530 


1891-92 


Marks         I 
7,051,851     I 

15,250,000 

1,923,980 

841,069 

)    , 

\ 
)    1 

i; 

)    I 


Total  Revenue 60,731,640    ;  64,776,280 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Civil  List 

Appanages  and  Dowries         .... 
National  Debt— Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  . 

Annuities  and  Compensations 
Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military 

Others 

Ministry  of  Justice 

„  Foreign  Affairs    .... 

,,  the  Interior         .... 

„  Worship  and  Education 

„  Finance 

Parliament,  Expenses  of        ...         . 

Reserve  Fund  

German  Empire — Matricular  contribution  to 

Postage 

Various 


Total  Expenditure 


1890-91 


Marks 

1,796,200 

293,960 

20,395,263 

489,756 

2,353,076 

510,663 

4,118,019 

200,705 

6,270,395 

9,420,431 

3,097,489 

369,293 

50,000 

11,318,000 

350,000 

7,730 


61,040,980 


1891-92 

Marks 

1,799,459 

294,280 

18,793,110 

803,485 

2,409,400 

526,833 

4,107,074 

204,683 

6,822,005 

10,125,691 

3,367,770 

375,478 

50,000 

15,721,405 

360,000 


The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  estimated  to  amount  to  427,966,75/ 
marks  on  April  1,  1891,  of  which  the  bulk  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent,  and 
most  of  the  balance  34.  The  debt  of  the  Kingdom  \a  dividetl  mto  two  portions 
—namely,  the  general  debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The  latter,  formmg  by  far 
the  lai^est  portion  of  the  total,  amounted  to  386,177,375  marks  on  April  1, 
The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  10^.  16*.  per  head  of  the  population. 


1891 


and  the  charge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  for  1891-92  to  18,793,110  marks,  or 
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nearly  10«.  per  head.  The  net  income  of  the  railways,  all  expenses  deducted, 
amounts  to  (1888-89)  15,963,300  marks,  covering  80  per  cent  of  the  interest 
charge  of  the  whole  public  debt,  and  the  entire  interest  chaige  of  the  railway 
debt  alone,  which  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  15,615,937. 


Army. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Wiirttemberg  corps  d'armee  (the  13th  of  Ger- 
many)  had  on  the  peace  footing,  April  19,  1890,  20,760  men,  3,786  horses,  and 
96  guns.     In  1888-89  there  were  7,480  recruits. 


Industry. 

Wiirttembeig  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and  4,720  suuare  miles,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation,  and  about  three- 
tenths  under  forest.  On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural 
tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

_           ,      .  _ 

172,412 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 

110,086 

26,479 

141 

308,118 

These  farms  supported  923,252  persons,  of  whom  387,454  were  actively 
engs^ed  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  (in  hectares),  and  the  yield  (in  metric 
tons)  per  hectare  in  1890-91,  and  the  average  annuid  yield  for  1878-87  axe  as 
follows : — 


Wheat 
Rye  . 
Barley 
Oats  . 


1890-91 


«««*»««  Xu 


31,834 

36,941 

98,122 

136,317 


1-45 
1-27 
1-48 
1-30 


Average 
Yield, 
1878-87 


1-27 
105 
1-44 
1-22 


1890-91 


Hectares 


Potatoes     . 
Hay  . 
Clover,  etc. 
Hops 


84,828 

289,144 

114,112 

6,485 


Yield 
iperhect 

8-14 
476 
5-41 
0-42 


Averacc 
YieM, 

1878-S7 


8-42 
417 
4-81 
0-61 


In  1890-91  vines  occupied  18,232  hectares,  and  yielded  320,117  hectolitres 
of  wine. 

In  1889-90,  7,185  breweries  uroduced  3,419,080  hectolitres  of  beer.  The 
total  value  of  the  minerals  raisea  in  the  kingdom  in  1889  was  774,578  marks. 

In  1891,  there  were  in  Wiirttemberg  1,040  miles  of  railway,  aU,  except  20 
miles,  the  property  of  the  State,  which  owns,  moreover,  58  miles  in  neighbonr- 
ing  States. 

BrUish  Minister. — Victor  A.  W.  Drummond  (residing  at  Munich). 
ChargS  cP Affaires.— Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden  (residing  at  Stuttgart). 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conceming  Oermany. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Amtlichc  iMtb  der  Sohitfe  dor  Deutsoheii  KriogH-  und  Handekumrine,  mit  ihren  Unter- 
nclieidangs-Signalen.  Abgcschlosscii  am  1.  Jauuar  1891.  Heransg^eben  im  Reichsamt  dea 
binern.    Bei^n.  1891. 

Denluchrift  liber  die  Dentschen  Sehutxgcbiete.  ReichstagBdruoksache.  6.  Legislatur- 
Periode.  11.  Senaion,  1884-8«,  Nr.  44.     Berlin. 

Deutacher  Reidtt-  und  Knnigl.  Preusslicher  StaaU-Anzeiger.    Berlin,  1891. 

Deutaches  HandclBarchiv.  Zcitschrifb  fUr  Handel  and  Oowerbe.  Heraosgegeben  vom 
Reichaamt  dc8  Innem.    Berlin  (monthly). 

Deatacbes  Kolonialblatt     BerUn  1801  (fttrtnightly). 

Die  Deutsche  Armee  und  die  Kaiaerliche  Marine.  Eiutheilung,  Tmpuen,  Ac.  Bearbeitet 
la  der  kartographigchen  Abtheilnng  der  K<'»iiigl.  Landcsaufnahme.     Benin,  1889. 

Oenealogie  tier  fiurop&iflcheu  Rq^ntenliiinHer  Tiir  1890.    8.     Berlin,  1890. 

Haiidbueh  fur  das  Deutacbe  Reich  auf  das  Jahr  1891.  Bearbeitet  im  Reiohaamt  des 
Innem.    Berlin,  1891. 

Handlmch fUrdic  Dentsclie  Ilandulsinariue  auf  das  Jahr  1890.  Heraui^egeben  im  Reichs- 
amt des  Inncru.     Berlin,  1891. 

Hof-  und  8taat*-Handbnch  des  Konigreiclis  Bayt^rn.    8.     Mlinchen,  1891. 

Kalender  and  UtaiistiMiltes  Jahrbuch  Tur  das  Konigreich  Sachseu  auf  das  Jahr  1892. 
Dresden,  1891. 

Kuniglieh-Preussiacher  HUaU-Kalender  fUr  1891.    8.     Berlin,  1891. 

Kdniglich-WUrttemlieigisches  Huf-  und  8taats-llan«lbach.  Heraosgeg.  von  dem  KdnigL 
Statistlscher  Landesanit.    8.    Stuttgart,  1K89. 

WUrttembergische  JahrbUcher  (Ur  Htatistik  u.  Landeskunde.  Herausg^^ben  von  dem- 
tMdben.    Stuttgart,  1890. 

Monatshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  von  Kaiseriicheu 
StatistJschen  Auit.    Jahrgang  1891.     Berlin,  1891. 

Preussische  Statistik.  Herausgegeben  vom  K5nigliohen  Statistischen  Bureau  in  Beiiin. 
Fol.    Berlin,  1891. 

Staatahandbuoh  fur  das  Konigreich  Sachsen.    Dresden,  1891. 

Statistik  der  Deutschen  Reiohs-Post  und  Telegraphen<Verwaltung  fiir  das  Kalendeijahr 
1890.    4.     Berlin,  1891. 

Statistik  der  im  Betriebe  t>eAndIichen  Eisenbahnen  Deutschlands.  Bearbeitet  im  Reichs- 
Kisenbahn  Amt.    Betrieb^jahr  1889-90.    Berlin,  1891. 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  voui  Kaiserllchen  Statist  Amt.  Neue 
Folge.    Band  1-45  to  end  of  1891. 

BUtistik  des  Hambuigischen  Staats.    4.    Hambuig,  1891. 

Statistisches  Handbuch  fllr  EIsass-Lothringen.    Strassbuig,  1891. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserllchen  Statis- 
tiachen  Amt.    Jahrgang,  1891.     Berlin,  1891 . 

Vorliiuflge  Ergebnisse  der  Volksziihlnng  vom  1.  December  1885  im  Kdnigrelehe  Preussen. 
Beriin,  1886. 

Zeitschrift  des  Konigl.  Preusslschen  Statistischen  Bureaus.    4.    Berlin,  1891. 

Zeitsehrlft  des  K.  S^hsischen  Statistischen  Bureaus.    4.    lieipaig,  1891. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  ForeiKii  OfBce  List.    Published  annuallv.    London,  1891. 

Augra  Pequefia.  Copy  of  Despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  H.M.  s  High  Commission 
in  S.  AiHca  relative  to  the  Establishment  of  a  German  Protectorate  at  Angra  Pequefia  and 
along  the  Coast     London,  1884. 

Arrangement  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Germany  relative  to  their  respective  Spheres  in 
AiHca.    London,  1885.    The  same  with  reference  to  New  Guinea.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1886. 

Correspondence  respecting  Aflkirs  in  the  Cameroons.    London,  1885. 

Trade  of  Germany  wit^  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  tlio  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coant^ies  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1890.'  London, 
1801. 

Weissbuch.  Official  Correspondence  relating  to  German  Possessions  in  AiHca  and  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  Congo,  Egypt,  and  East  Asia.    11  vols.    Berlin,  1884-1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Borimo-Oould  (S.),  Germany,  Past  and  Present    2  vols.    8.    London,  1881. 
Hriieknary  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Knlonialpolitik  und  des  Export.    Berlin,  1887-91. 
BuUner  (C.  GA,  Das  Hinterland  von  Walflschbai  and  Aiigra  Pequefia.    Heidelberg,  1684. 
CarlifU  (T.),  History  of  Frederick  the  Great    10  vols.    London. 
Dewtoff  (Charles),  Histoire  de  la  Colonisation  Allouiaude.    Paris,  1800.  f-^  t 
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DiUJuy  (RA  Der  WirthschafUiche  Werth  von  Dentsch.  OstAfrika.    DttsBeltlorl  1»0. 

Deutsche  KoIoniaUttitoiig,  Organ  der  Deutscheu   KolouialgeHellscliaft     Berlin  (Cm^ 
nightly). 

Droyun  (J.  G.),  Geschlcliie  des  Preussischen  t>olitik.    6  vols.    Leipzig. 

Export,  Oraan  des  Centralvereins  fUr  Handelsgeographie  und  Foraeruug  Deutacfae- 
Interessen  im  Auslande.    Berlin  (weekly). 

Firek$  (A.  Freiherr  vonX  Die  Volkskraft  DeutseUand's  and  Frankreich's.    Statlstiacfae 
Skizze.    8.    Berlin,  1875. 

Franco-German  War,  1870-71.    Autliorised  translation.    4  vols.    London,  1881-88. 

Frefuel  und  Mende,  Deutschland's  Kolonien.    Hannover,  1889. 

Gothaischer  genealogischer  Hof-Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1891.    Gotfaa,  1892. 

Statlstik  des   Militar-Ersatz- 

I. 

in  Preussen  und  dem  Deutsdiea 

llizig,  1887  and  1888. 
Sne.    18     Paris,  1878. 
on,  1888. 

,  1889.91. 

Administration.    Paris,  1886. 

arck-Archipel.    Heraosgegeheu 

eichs.    2  vols.    8. 

of  the  Events  in  Germany  from 

II.    Paris,  1878. 

5  vols.    Berlin,  lb90. 

Jahrhundert.    Vols.  L  to  1? 

8.    Kiel,  1871-74. 

85. 

in,  1885. 
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OREBCE. 

(Kingdom  of  thb  Hellenes.) 
Beignin;  King. 

Oeorgios  I.,  born  December  24,  1845,  the  second  non  (Wil- 
helm)  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg,  present  King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the 
Hellenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30), 
1863 ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, acting  as  his  guardian,  June  4,  1863 ;  declared  of  age  by 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863;  landed  in 
Greece  November  2,  1863  ;  married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Queen 
Olga,  bom  August  22  (September  3),  1851,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Constantino  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 

Children  qf  the  King. 

I.  Prince  KonstcmtinoSf  heir-apparent,  born  August  2,  1868; 
married  October  27,  1889,  to  Princess  Sophia,  Princess  of 
Prussia.  11.  Prince  Georgioa  born  June  24,  1869.  III.  Prince 
^icolaoSf  bom  January  21,  1872.  IV.  Princess  Maria,  born 
March  3,  1876.  V.  Prince  Andreas^  born  February  1,  1882. 
VI.  Prince  Chriatopherosy  born  August  10,  1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  May  15, 1363, 
a  civil  list  of  1,125,000  drachmai  was  settled  on  King  Georgios  I., 
to  which  the  (Jovemments  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Kussia 
added  4,000/.  each,  making  the  total  income  of  the  sovereign 
of  Greece  about  52,000/.  per  annum.  An  annuity  of  200,000 
drachmai  is  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  since  he  came  of  age  in 
Aagu8t  1886. 
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throne  January  25,  1 883,  beinff  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled 
the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  29  y^irs,  in  October,  1862,  which  event  was 
followeabv  the  election,  under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  three  protecting 
Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art  49  of  the  Ck)nstitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he  ascends  the  throne, 
he  must  taice  the  oath  to  the  (Constitution  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  the 
sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  higher  officials  of 
the  realm.  Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  King  must  convoke  the 
Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  either  a  minor  or  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has  been  appointed,  the  Legislative 
Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord  within  ten  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  that  event.  The  constitutional  royal  authority  in  this  case  has  to  lie 
exercised  by  the  ministerial  council,  until  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the 
arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by 
special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educatetl,  the 
iTotestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his  heirs  and  successors  mast  l>e  members  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Chiurch. 


Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Greece  was  elaborated  by  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  elected  in  December  1863,  and  adopted 
October  29,  1864.  It  vests  the  whole  legislative  power  in  a 
single  chamber  of  representatives,  called  the  Boul^,  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  elections  take 
place  by  ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination 
by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an 
electoral  district.  At  the  election  of  1881  there  were  460,163 
voters  on  the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4*3  of  the  population  ; 
the  number  who  voted  was  306,957,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  The  Boul^  must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  six  months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no 
bill  can  pass  into  law  without  an  absolute  majority  of  members. 
Every  measure,  before  being  adopted,  must  be  discussed  and 
voted,  article  by  article,  thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days.  But 
the  Legislative  Assembly  has  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution 
itself  ;  particular  provisions  may  be  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  *  fundamental  principles.'  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  extraordinary  occasions,  must  meet  on  November  1 
(old  style)  of  every  year.  By  a  law  passed  in  August  1886,  the 
total  number  of  deputies  has  been  reduced  to  150,  and  the 
electoral  colleges  from  eparchies  have  been  extended  to  nomar- 
ohies.  The  deputies  are  paid  2,000  drachmai  each  per  session, 
and  an  extra  1,500  drachmai  each  for  an  extra  session, 
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The  executive  is  vested  in  the  King  and  his  responsible 
Ministers,  the  heads  of  seven  departments.  They  are  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War  cmd  Finance,-^ 
P.  T.  Delyannis. 

Area  and  Population. 

Greece,  at  the  census  of  1889,  had  a  total  population  of  2,187,208 — 
1,133,625  males  and  1,053,583  females— living  on  an  area  of  25,041  English 
sooarc  miles.  The  territory  detached  from  Turkey,  consisting  of  most  of 
Tness^y  and  a  strip  of  Epinis,  was  added  to  Greece  hy  a  treaty  witii  Turkey, 
executed — ^under  pressure  of  the  Great  Powers — June  14,  1881.  The  King- 
dom, excludinff  these,  is  divided  into  17  monarchies.  In  1879  and  1889  the 
area  and  popubtion  were  as  follows  : — 


NomarchicB 


Northern  Greece  : — 
Attica  and  Boeotia 
Phocis  and  Phthiotis     . 
Acamania  and  ^tolia    . 

Pbloponnesus  : — 
Arffolis  and  Corinth 
Acnaia  and  Elift     . 
Arcadia 
Messenia 
Laconia 

Islands  :— 

Euboea  and  Sporades 

Cyclades 

Corfu    .... 

Zanthe  (Zakyiithos) 

Cephalonia  (Kephallonia) 

Soldiers  and  seamen 

Thessaly  : — 

Arta     .... 
Trikalla         .         . 
Larissa .... 
Natives  abroad 

Total    . 


Area: 
I   BngUsh  I  Population 
aqtiare  18791 


miles 


2,472  I  186,364 
2,044  I  128,440 
3,013    138,444 


1,442 
1,901 
2,020 
1,221 
1,679 

2,216 
923 
431 

277 
302 


395 
2,200 
2,478 


136,081 
181,632 
148,905 
155,760 
121,116 

95,136 
132,020 
106,109 
44,522 
80,543 
95,703 

31,178 

117,109 

145,706 

5,685 


257,764 
136,470 
162,020 

144,836 
210,713 
148,285 
183,282 
126,888 

103,442 

131,508 

114,536 

44,070 

80,178 


32,890 
143,143 
168,034 


104 

67 

-34 

100 

111 

73 

150 

47  I 

142  ; 

266  ! 
160  I 
265  I 


83 

65 
68 


25.041  11,979,453  |2,187,208 


87 


Thessaly,  1881. 
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The  increase  of  the  population  of  Greece  from  1870  to  1879  was  at  the  rate 
of  1  "87,  and  from  1879  to  1889  1  '05  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Tlie  numlier  of  foreigners  living  in  Greece  in  1879  wa«  81,969,  of  whom 
23,133  were  Turks,  3,104  Italians,  2,187  English,  534  French,  364  Austrians. 
814  Germans,  101  Russians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
with  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  years  from  1880-82  and  1884,  exclusive 
of  the  recently  annexed  provinces : — 


Year 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 


Blrthfi 

41,304 
41,689 
43,157 
57,995 


Deatlis                Marriages 

30,288       1           8,513 
32,195       i           7,843 
32,194                 11.186 
35,899                13,657 

Surplns  of  Birtlis 
over  Deaths 


11,016 

9,494 

10,963 

22,096 


The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  the  following,  in  percentages  of 
the  population  in  Greece  and  Ionian  Islands  (census  1879) : — Agriculture.  10 
j»cr  cent.  ;  shepherds,  9  i)er  cent  ;  industries,  6  "37  ;  servants,  7  75 : 
lalwurers,  8*11  ;  commerce,  6 '37  ;  landed  proprietors,  6*10  ;  seafaring,  3  "05  ; 
army  and  navy,  4'86  ;  priests,  1'50.  In  the  ceded  provinces  (1881):  Agri- 
culture, 41*95  ;  labourers,  12'82  ;  industries,  10"21  ;  shephenls,  818;  ser- 
vants, 7*24  ;  commerce,  6*47  ;  priests,  1*61. 

From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  nationality  of  Greece  L*i 
Hellenic.  Most  of  the  Allmniana  who  have,  at  various  dates  during  the  last 
400  years,  migrated  into  Greece,  have  become  HeUenised.  At  present  there 
arc  not  more  than  90,000  or  100,000  of  disHnct  Albanian  nationality  in  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Those  arc  scattered  in  small  communities  chiefly  over 
Attica  ;  noithwards  as  far  as  Thebes ;  then  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
throughout  the  ancient  Argolis,  in  the  southern  districts  of  Euboea,  and  a  few 
of  the  neighbouring  isles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raising  the  whole  Greek  nationality  to  over 
8,000,000,  as  under -.—Greece,  about  2,200,000;  Asia  Minor,  2,000,000: 
Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  Ottoman  islands,  400,000 ;  European  Turkev, 
8,500,000;  total,  8,100,000. 

About  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  Greece  is  a^cultural,  living  di«i- 
persed  in  villages.  The  principal  towns  are  the  following,  with  populations, 
1889  :— 

.     12,662 

11,029 

.     10,698 

.     10,696 


Athens 

107,251 

Corfu      . 

.     19,025 

Trikala 

Pirffius 

34,327 

Zante      . 

.     16,603 

Volo 

Patras 

33,529 

Larissa    . 

.     18,610 

Tripolis 

Hermoupolis 

21,998 

Pyi^s    . 

.     12,847 

Colamata 
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Other  sects.  Nominally,  the  Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriaroh  of 
Constantinople,  though  he  now  exercises  no  governing  authority ;  he  is 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  and  optimates  subject  to  the  Sultan  ;  his 
jurisdiction  extends  over  Thrace  and  other  countries,  including  Bosnia,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor. '  The  real  ecclesiastical  authority, 
formerly  exercised  by  him  in  Greece,  was  annulled  by  the  resolutions  of  a 
National  Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which  vested  the  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a  permanent 
council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
four  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during  their  year  of  office  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  nine  archbishops  and 
eight  bishops  in  Northern  Greece ;  six  archbishops  and  six  bishops  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago ;  and  five  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
There  arc  161  monasteries  and  nunneries,  with  2,620  monks  and  485  nuns. 


IiiBtniotioiL 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend  school, 
hut  the  law  is  not  well  enforceS  in  country  districts.  According  to  the  census 
of  1879,  86*06  per  cent,  of  males  and  23*08  females  could  read  and  write. 

There  are  1  university,  about  35  gymnasia,  800  Hellenic  schools,  1,800 
commercial  schools,  600  elementary  schools,  80  j>rivate  schools,  5  ecclesiastical 
schools,  and  1  Polytechnic. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  were 
as  follows  in  the  years  from  1885  to  1891,  according  to  official 
returns  (the  figures  for  1889,  1890,  and  1891  are  only 
estimates)  : —  ^ 


Tear      j 

Revenue 
DraohnuU 

Kxpendituro 

1 

Drachmai 

1886 

66,110,568 

127,798,648 

1886 

62,151,128 

129,717,825 

1887 

82,868,312 

82,612,731 

1888 

89,343,288 

91,791,172 

1889     , 

96,449,453 

96,410,337 

1890 

93,543,365 

91,258,840 

1891 

96,541,462 

100,411,479 
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The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  for  1892 

Revenue  I   Drachniaii  ,1  Expenditure 


] 


Dnichm&i 


Direct  taxes : — 
Land  taxes . 
Cattle  .  '      . 

Trade  Licences    . 
House  tax  . 
Joint  Stock  Co.  tax 


Indirect  taxes : — 
Customs 
Tax  on  consumption  of 

tobacco    . 
Tax  on  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors 


Stamps 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  . 
Consular  dues 
Exemption  from  mili- 
tary service 
Other  dues,  tines,  &c.  . 


Monopolies : — 
Cigarette  paper 
Playing  caraa 
Matches 
Petroleum  . 
Salt    . 


National  establLshmcnte 
Sale  of  land,  &c. 
Civil  pensions,  &c. 
CHosea  accounts,  &c.    . 
Road-making  fund 


|i 


12.317,431 

'  2,565,000 

3,114,000 

2,386,800  , 

475,000 


|20,850,231 

J24,322,500 

I  5,000,000 

350,000 

29,672,500 


10,052,000 
2,445,000  I 
660,000  , 

750,000 
2,336,000  i 

16,143,000  I 

2,015,000 

400,000  , 

900,000  , 

4,900,000  I 

2,447,600  I 

10,662,500  I 

3.741,044  I 
2,876,922  I 
1,634,000 
4,660,000 
5,861,043  ; 


Public  debt 

Subventions 

Pensions     . 

Civil  List    . 

Chamber  of  Deputies 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

Justice 

Interior 

Worship  and  Education 

War    . 

Marine 

Finance 

Administration  . 

Miscellaneous 


36,460,545 ! 
129,144  I 
4,804,878; 
1,325,000 ; 
401,658  j 
2,066,736 
4,888,316 
5,690,326 
3,216,412  I 

18,019,287 
5,563,688 
1,453,938 
8,092,837 
6,440,000 
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only  recently  been  aboliihed.  The  budgets  of  1887  and  1888  were  made  to 
Italance  by  a  loan  of  185  million  drachmai,  secured  on  the  produce  of  the 
monopolies  of  salt,  petroleum,  matches,  &c.,  by  the  aid  of  which  also  other 
debts  bearing  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  interest  have  been  paid  off. 

During  the  four  years  1888-91  the  extraordinary  receipts  (proceeds  of 
loans),  actual  or  estimated,  amounted  to  159,542,006  drachmas;  and  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  to  187,460,890  drachmai,  including  87,548,888 
drachmai  for  redemption  and  consolidation  of  debt;  75,188,622  dracKmai  for 
eonstmction  of  railways  ;  and  21,513,066  drachmai  for  ship-building. 

According  to  a  recent  diplomatic  report,  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt  in 
1888  amoimted  to  526,665,487  dr.,  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 
amounted  to  29,476,124  dr.  ;  while  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  109,800,000 
dr.  with  an  annual  interest  of  1,418,000,  the  loss  by  difference  of  exchange  on 
interest  and  sinking  funds  being  6,085,508  dr.  The  condition  of  the  debt  in 
1891  according  to  Uie  mme  report  was  as  follows  : — 


Date 


1832 

1868 
1874 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1887 
1889 
1889 


Nature  of  Loan 


Funded  debt : — 
Guaranteed  loan 

Debt  to  ex-King  Otho's  heirs 

Loan  of  26, 000, 000  dr.  . 

10,000,000  dr.  . 

9,000,000  dr.  . 

120,000,000  dr.  . 

170,000,000  dr.  . 
Patriotic  loan  . 

Loan  of    15,000,000  dr.  . 

„         135,000,000  dr.  . 

30,000,000  dr.  . 

125,000,000  dr.  . 


Rate  of    I  Aetna]  Capital, 
Interest  18»1 


4 

5 

5 

5i 

6 

5 

4 
4 
4 
4 


Drachmai 

60,000,000 

2,555,250 

20,303,500 

886,250 

8,900,000 

107,655,000 

94,845,000 

2,600,000 

14,897,500 

183,750,000 

30,000,000 

125,000,000 


Total 


Floating  debt : — 
10,000,000  bonds     . 
Forced  currency  loan 
Fractional 
Bonds 
Other  advances,  about 

Total 
Grand  total 


601,892,500 

10,000,000 
60,000,000 
14,000,000 
15,000,000 
4,000,000 

108,000,000 
704,392,500 


At  the  same  time  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the  Winded 
debt  was  26,849,587  dr.,  interest  on  floating  debt  was  2,090,000  dr.,  and 
other  charges  7,049,000  dr.  ;  total  charge,  85,988,687  dr.,  as  against 
36,979,632  dr.  in  1888. 

In  June  1890  a  loan  of  3,595,000/.,  say  89,875,000  drachmai,  was  issued  at 
5  per  cent,  redeemable  at  par  by  half-yearly  drawings  in  99  years,  or  earlier 
at  the  option  of  the  Government.     Qf  this  Ipfin  about  QPO.OOQ?,  ^^rc  U8e<l  to 
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pay  off  the  remaining  portion  of  the  1879  Indejiendenoc  loan,  which  entail^ 
a  very  heavy  sinking  mnd.  The  balance,  say  8,000,000/.,  is  gradually  being 
realised  to  meet  the  oxj)euses  of  the  construction  of  the  Athens  and  Larian 
Railway,  the  main  line  in  Greece  destined  to  bring  that  country  into  immol- 
ate railway  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

This  does  not  include  the  Greek  portion  of  tne  Ottoman  public  debt,  and 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Ottoman  Government  as  indemnity  fop  property 
acquired  by  the  cession  of  Thessaly. 

The  loan  of  1862  was  g^uamnteed  by  England,  France,  and  Russia  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  present  King  of  Greece  to  the  throne.  The  gnarantee  is 
not  by  the  Powers  jointly,  but  is  distinct  in  each  case  for  a  third  of  the  loan. 
By  the  terms  of  a  convention  signed  in  1866,  it  is  arranged  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  should  pay  to  the  three  guaranteeing  Powers  not  leas  than 
36,000/.  a  year— British  portion  12,000/.  ;  and  by  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict  c  40, 
passed  in  1864,  a  sum  of  4,000/.  sterling  a  year,  out  of  the  amonnt  thus 
repayable  in  respect  of  the  British  portion,  was  relinquished  in  favour  of  the 
present  King. 

Defence. 
I.  Army. 

There  is  universal  liabilitv  to  service  on  all  able-bodied  males  aged  21 
years  and  upwards.  The  total  service  is  for  19  years,  of  which  2  yeara  (with 
considerable  terms  of  leave)  must  be  passed  with  the  colours,  8  and  7  yeara  in 
the  reserve,  and  the  remainder  in  the  militia  or  Landwehr. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  was  reported  as  follows  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  year  1891 : — 


Brrmches  of  the  Military  Service 


War  Office 
Engineers 
Chasseurs 
Artillery . 
Cavalry  . 
Infantry  . 
General  Services 
Military  Schools 
Gendarmerie    . 


I 


Total. 


omcera 


1361 
101 
172 
224 

93 
684 
143 
879 

55 


1,987 


Non-oom- 

iiiiflsioned 

Offloera 


858 

1,017 

732 

333 

2,460 

662 

303 

8 


Rank  and 
FUo 


1,026 
2,648 
2,426 
1.182 
9,400 
2,954 
496 
232 


ToUl 


5,873       20,364 


136 
1,4S5 
3,887 
8,382 
1,608 
12.544 
8,759 
1,178 

295 

28,224 


1  Including  the  civilians  employed  in  tiie  War  Office. 


The  estimates  for  1891  reckoned  3,784  horses  and  mules,  and  120  guns. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law  i^>assed  by  the  Boul^,  in  the  session  of  1887,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  24,076  men, 
comprising  16,136  infentry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  3,063  artillerymen  and  engi- 
neers. On  the  war  footing,  the  strength  could  bo  mobilised  to  100,000  men. 
The  reserve  forces  alone  give  a  total  of  104,500  men,  and  behind  these  is 
what  is  called  the  territorial  army,  numbering  146,000  men. 
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U.  NAvy, 

The  navy  consisted,  at  the  beginning  of  1891,  of  two  small  armour-clads, 
the  Basileus  Gtorgioa  (1,770  tons),  carmng  two  10-ton  Kruppgunsin  a  battery 
on  the  npper  deck  and  four  20-^unaers,  speed  12  knots ;  and  a  wood-built 
vessel,  the  Basilissa  Olga  (2,080  tons),  carryine  four  6-ton  and  two  5-ton 
guns,  spe^  10  knots.  One  steel  armour-clad,  me  ffydroj  was  launched  in 
1889  ;  It  is  6,000  tons,  and  is  now  (finished  ;  two  other  similar  vessels  are 
being  built  in  France.  There  are  27  torpedo  boats  and  launches,  one  torpedo 
depdt  and  school,  and  2  Nordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Of  unpro- 
tected vessels  there  are  2  corvettes  (1,300  and  1,800  tons),  2  cruisers  (1,000 
tons  each,  launched  1884-85  ;  12  gun-vessels  (6  built  1881-84,  the  rest  old)  ; 
4  gun-boats  (1880) ;  3  revenue  vessels  (1884)  ;  a  steel  yacht,  built  in  1868,  an 
iron  transport,  and  16  miscellaneous  craft  The  budget  fixes  the  strength  of 
the  navy  at  2,945  officers  and  men,  but  the  actual  number  for  1891  was  3,957. 
The  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  from  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
and  partly  by  enlistment  In  1887  the  period  of  service  was  made  two  years 
inst^ul  of  one. 

Production  and  InduBtry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  existing  manufactures 
are  few  and  unimportant 

A  British  Emrassv  Beport  of  1885  gives  the  following  division  of  the  soil 
of  Greece,  including  the  recently  added  territories  : — 


Tobacco,  cotton,  &c. 

250,000 

Kitchen-gardens,  &c. 

7,500 

Cereals 

.     1,000,000 

Meadows   . 

1,000,000 

Fallow  lands 

.     1,000,000 

Pasture  lauds,  &c. 

5,000,000 

Vines    . 

250,000 

Forests      . 

1,500,000 

Currants 

125,000 

Waste        .        .        . 

8,000,000 

Olive  trees     . 

325,000 

Various  fruit-trees . 

82,500 

13,490,000 

While  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Gi'eece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  pea^t  proprietors.  On  the  whole,  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state.  The  province  detached  from  Turkev  in  1881  is,  however,  oi 
unusual  fertility.  The  average  production  of  cereals  for  the  whole  of  Greece 
is :— wheat,  7,000,000  bushels ;  barley,  3,000,000  bushefe  ;  rye,  825,000 
bushels  ;  for  the  old  [iravinces  2,700,000  bushels  of  maize  ;  mezlin,  1,380,000 
bushels.  The  most  iiELVOured  and  best  cultivated  crop  is  the  currant,  which 
covers  vast  districts  ;  tlie  yield  for  1886-87  was  estimated  at  270  million  lbs.  ; 
olives  yield  about  760,000  bushels  yearly,  and  vineyards  about  4,000,000 
bushels  of  grapes ;  other  12,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  80,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton  are  produced. 

According  to  the  latest  official  i-etums,  there  are  108,861  horses,  164,000 
cattle,  50,128  mules,  and  106,208  asses  in  Greece  In  contrast  to  these 
numbers,  there  were  3,464,954  sheep  and  2,510,970  goats,  the  latter  roaming 
about  in  a  half-wild  state,  described  as  causing  much  destruction. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  some  of  the  Cyclades  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  its 
working  is  undoveloiied.  In  recent  years  the  lead  mines  of  Laurium  have  been 
worked,  and  are  esnmated  to  have  yielded  during  the  twelve  years  1877-88 
over  1,200,000  tons  of  material  for  treatment  01  this  quantity  643,000  tons 
have  been  treated  at  the  mine,  and  570,000  tons,  producing  22,000  tons  ol 
lead,  have  been  treated  elsewhere.  Zinc  is  also  found  in  considerable 
(quantities. 
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Conunerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  general  commerce  of  Gi'eece  in  1889  wa» : — Import*. 
162,122,869  drachmai ;  and  exports,  115,9^249  drachma!.  In  1888  th<t 
figures  were — ^imports,  124,388,595  drachmai ;  exports,  103,142,901  drachmai. 
The  special  commerce  for  1889  and  1890  was  as  follows  with  the  lemdin,f; 
countnes : — 


Import^ 

Kxporte, 

Imports, 

ExporU. 

1889 

1889          1 

1890 

1890 

Drachmai 

Drachiuai     ' 

Dracluuai 

Russia 

25,985,680 

1,873,807  1 

21,408,000 

917,000 

United  Kingdom 

29,610,062 

32,757,880  I 

38,237,000 

33,021,000 

Austria-Hunjary 
Turkey  and  Egypt 

18,686,200 

8,728,229  ! 

16,691,000 

8,598,000 

26,812,620 

11,489,959  i 

19,712.000 

12,682,000 

France 

11,687,872 

32,506,847  ' 

10,255,000 

21,440,000 

Italy.         .         .         . 

5,016,2X5 

3,379,538 

5,109,000 

1,518,000 

Germany    . 

4,715,667 

2,505,881  ' 

5,651,000 

2,372,000 

Belgium      . 

2,724,866 

7,251,098 

4,009,000 

6,008.000 

United  States      . 

3,200,190 

3,032,164 

1,667,000 

5,702,000 

Holland 

2,907,102 

3,040,534  i 

1,861,000 

1,518,000 

Other  countries  . 

1,904,784 

562,871 
107,777,808 

1,186,000 

2,016.000 

182,668,248 

120,786,000  96,792,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  princii>al  classes  of  special  im|M>rts  and  ex.- 
ports  and  their  values : — 


Imports 

Drachmai 

Bxporte 

DraefauMi 

Grain. 

29,183,000 

Currants    . 

48,193,000 

Yam 

22,285,000 

Ores. 

'    17,040,000 

Metal  ffoods 
Minends  and  metals  . 

8,280,000 

Tobacco    . 

3,976,000 

7,135,000 

Wine 

'      3,770,000 

Timber,  &c. 

6,944,000 

OHveoU    . 

.      2,299,000 

Fish. 

7,168,000 

Figs.        .        .        . 

2,248,000 

Chemicals 

5,096,000 

Sponges    . 

1,969,000 

Animals    . 

4,132,000 

Hides 

3,646,000 

Sugar 
Coffee 

3,145,000 

2,960,000 

Rice  .... 

2,047,000 

_ 

The  trade  of  Greece  with  the  United  Kingdom  wa&  in  the  five  years  18S6 
to  1890,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  as  follows  : — 
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I 


Exports  from  Greece    1,545,798 
Imports    of   British 

produce        .        .       984,591 


1887  1888        ,        1882        |        1890 

£  ,  £  i  £  '  £ 

1,888,400  11,888,444  1,864,297  1,962,798  ] 

989,217  !    948,004  i    853,713  1,157,572  i 


The  staple  article  of  export  from  Greece  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  currants, 
the  value  of  which  in  1890  amounted  to  1,343,566/.  Other  articles  of  export 
in  1890  were :— raisins,  29,798/.  ;  olive  oil,  14,629/.  ;  lead,  159,047/.  ;  silver 
ore,  99,659/.  ;  sponges,  80,566/.  ;  zinc  ore,  27,695/.  Of  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  into  Greece  in  1890,  cotton  goods  and  yams  were  valued  at 
509,214/.  ;  woollens  and  worsteds  104,729/.  ;  coal  175,049/.  ;  iron  156,049/.  ; 
machinery,  26,712/. 

navigation  and  Shipping. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greeoe  in  1891  numbered  86  steamers,  of  43,131 
tons,  and  5,794  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  222,331  tons.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Greek  jwrts  in  1890  was  6, 117  of  2,476,862 
tons,  and  cleared  5,312  of  2,410,081  tons.  Of  the  vessels  entered  2,486  of 
329, 791  were  Greek.  More  than  half  the  trade  is  through  the  jiort  of  Piraeus. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  £lastem 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  is  under  the  Greek  flag. 


Internal  Commnnications. 

Recently  the  internal  communication  by  roads  has  greatly  improved ; 
there  are  now  about  2,000  miles  of  roads.  In  May  1882  the  construction  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  about  4  miles,  was  begun ;  it  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  million  sterling ;  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  work 
(1891)  is  now  completed. 

Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1891  for  a  length  of  374  miles,  while  420 
miles  were  under  oonstruction,  and  226  miles  were  projected. 

The  telegraphic  lines,  land  and  submarine,  were  of  a  total  length  of  4,658 
EngUsh  miles,  at  thcTend  of  1890  ;  length  of  wire,  5,538  miles.  The  number 
of  offices  was  178.  They  despatched  686,416  inland  telegrams,  and  276,045 
international,  in  the  year  1890.  Receipts  (1888),  1,130,160  diachmai ;  ex- 
penses, 992,320  drachmai. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  248  at  the  end  of  1889,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  7,664,000  letters,  besides  236,000  post-cards, 
6,779,000  samples,  journals,  and  printed  matter.  The  receipts  were  2,608,614 
diachjnai  ;  expenses,  2,882,240  drachmai. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Greece,  and  their  English  equiva- 
lents, are  :— 

Money. 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Monetary  League  of  the  Continent.  The 
Ionian  Bank  at  Corfu  and  the  Thessalian  Bank  at  Larissa  have  the  right  to 
circulate  their  own  notes  in  their  respective  provinces. 
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The  Drachmai  of  100  lepta^  was,  by  the  abolition  of  forced  paper  currency 
in  November  1882,  made  equivalent  to  the  franc  of  the  Monetary  League 
(25 '22^  francs =£  sterling).  In  1885,  however,  the  forced  paper  currency 
was  renewed,  so  that  the  drachma  is  now  equivalent  to  about  8|d. 

Wbiouts  akd  Measubes. 


2-80 

lbs. 

avoirdupois. 

123-20 

>i 

i> 

106 

>> 

»» 

16-33 

imperial  gallons. 

0114 

»> 

quarter. 

i  of  an 

English  yard. 

4 

II 

acre. 

The  Oke 

„  Cantai  . 

,,  Litre    . 

„  Baril  (wine) 

,,  KUo      .        . 

„  Pike     . 

„  Stremma 

Diplomatio  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Gbbece  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

£nvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Dr.  J.  Gennadius. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Greece  at  (DardiiT,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Calcutta,  Malta. 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Bbitain  in  Gbebcb. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Edwin  H.  Egerton,  C.B.,  appointed  Januaty  26, 
1892. 

Secretary.— Y.  E.  H.  Elliot 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Corfti,  Patras,  Pineus,  Syra. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  eoneerning  Greece. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Commerce  de  la  Qrece  avec  les  pays  etrangiffea  pendant  I'ann^  1890.    Athenes,  1891. 

The  Finanoea  of  Oroeoe.  Speeches  delivered  by  H.  K  M.  Charilaoe  Triooopis  in  intivK 
ducing  to  the  Hellenic  Chamber  the  Budgets  for  1887  and  1888.    London,  1886-87. 

Report  by  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  on  the  Budget  of  1885,  and  the  General  Condition  of  the 
Greek  FinanceH,  in  *  Reports  of  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agent«  Abroad.'  Part  IV. 
Folio.    London,  1885. 

Report  by  Mr.  Blliot  on  the  Finances  of  Greece,  Ko.  958,  '  Diplomatic  and  Cottsolar 
Reports.'    London,  1891. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Patrub  in  1889  in  Na  044  ;  Pineus  in  No  672 ;  the  Cydade»,  Xo. 
678 ;  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1890. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Pimus  in  *  Dentsches  Handela-ArohiT.'  Cor  November  1891. 
Berlin,  1890. 

Statistique  de  la  Grece.    Mouvenient  de  la  Population,  1884.    Athens,  1888. 

Trade  of  Greece  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  thf 
United  Kingdom  witli  Foreign  Countries  and  Britisit  Possessions  for  the  >'ear  1800.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker'*  Handbook  to  Greece. 

Bemarddki*  (A.  N.),  Le  pri^'seut  et  I'aveuir  de  la  Gr6ce.    8.    Paris,  1870. 
Bianeoni  (C.  F.),  Etimographie  de  hi  Turquie,  de  I'Burope  et  de  la  Gr^ce.    Paris,  1S7T. 
Broelchaut  (Hermann),  Griechcnland,  geographisch,  geschichtlich  nnd  knltnthistoriKh 
von  den  altestcn  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegenwarl  dnrgestcllt,    4.    Leipzig,  1870. 
Campbell  (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  and  Greeks.    8.    London,  1887. 
Camarwm  (Earl  of)t  Reminiscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morea.    8.    London,  1870. 
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Vummi  (FA  Memorie  storioo-ttatistiohe  fraUa  DahnuU,  sulle  isole  lonie  e  snlla  Oreeia. 
i  YOla.    8.    Milano,  186i. 

Diff&mis  (BasileX  Qaelqoes  notes  gtatistiqaes  >ar  U  Or^oe.    8.    Maneille,  1878. 

Dora  dCutria  (Mme.),_Exciir8ioii8  en  RouniMie  et  en  Mor^    2  v<ds.    8.    Paris,  1866. 

Kirkwatt  (VisoountX  Fonr  Tears  in  the  Ionian  Islands :  their  Political  and  Social  Con- 
dition, with  a  History  of  the  British  Protectorate.    2  vcds.    8.    London,  1864. 

MamaoUu  (Alex.),  Kapport  sur  T^tat  de  la  statistimie  en  Or^ce  pr^nt^  an  Congr^  Inter- 
national de  Statistiqne  de  St.-P6ter8bonrg  en  1872.    8.    Athdnes,  1873. 

Mttnmku  (A.),  La  Orece  4 1'exDOsition  nniverselle  de  Paris  en  1878.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Maurtr  (O.  L.  vonX  !>&*  Oriechlsohe  Volk  in  dflTentUoher  and  priyatrechUioher  Bezeihung 
3  vols.    8.    Heidelberg,  1835. 

JTtirray's  Handboolc  for  Greece.    2  vols.    London,  1884. 

Reehu  (Blis^X  (3^ographie  nniverselle.    VoL  I.    Paris,  1877. 

Schmidt  (Dr.  JulinsX  Beitriige  znr  physicallsehen  Qeographie  von  Orieehenland.  3  vols. 
8.     Leipzig,  1864-70. 

Sergeant  (LewinX  New  Greece.    8.    London.  1878. 

Tuckermaa  (Cbaries  K.),  The  Greeks  of  To-Uay.    8.    Tjondon,  1S73. 

PTirse  (Sir  ThoinasX  Impressions  of  Greece.    8.     Ijondon,  1871. 
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aUATEMALA. 

(Bepi^blica  de  Guatemala.) 
Constitntion  and  Government* 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21,  1847,  after  having 
formed  part  for  twenty -six  years  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constidition  proclaimed  December  1879,  and  modified 
October  1885,  November  1887,  and  October  1889.  By  its  terms  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  chosen 
Dv  universal  suffrage  for  four  years.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President, 
elected  for  six  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Manuel  Lisandro  Barillas,  elected  Presi- 
dent March  16,  1886,  for  six  years. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of  six 
departments — of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Hacienda  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Fomento,  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Guatemala  is  estimated  at  46,800  English  square  miles. 
Accoixiing  to  a  census  of  1880,  there  were  at  that  date  1,224,602  inhabitants, 
and  1,452,003  in  December  1890  (on  the  basis  of  surplus  of  births,  which  is 
misleading).  About  60  per  cent,  are  pure  Indians,  most  of  the  remainder 
l)eing  half-caste,  there  being  very  few  descendants  of  Eurojieans.  Guatemala 
is  administratively  divided  into  22  departments. 

The  marriages  in  1890  were  4,609  ;  births,  61,575  ;  and  deaths,  69,589. 
Owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  registration,  the  number  of  deaths  given  is 
considerably  below  the  actual  number.  About  one-half  the  births  among  the 
whites  and  one-fourth  among  the  Indians  were  illegitimate.  In  1890,  9,112 
liersons  entered,  and  8,349  left  the  Republic. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la  Nueva, 
with  65,796  inhabitants  (1890),  a  tenth  of  them  of  European  origin.  Other 
towns  are  Quezaltenango,  23,574,  and  Chimaltenango  and  Guatemala  la 
Antigua,  each  14,000. 

Beligion. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  i)revailing  religion  ;  but  all  other  creeds  have 
complete  liberty  of  worship. 

Instmction. 

In  1890  there  were  1,252  schools,  of  which  462  were  rural,  760  urban,  and 
30  special  (including  Normal  and  Technical  schools).  There  were  1,581 
teachers  (987  male  and  544  female)  ;  the  average  attendance  was  52,288 
children  (32,958  boys  and  19,330  girls),  with  3,230  adults,  and  in  the  special 
schools  1,860 — ^a  total  school  attendance  of  57,380.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  was  143,453.  The  Government  spent  on  education,  in  1890, 
475,092  doUars,  the  municipalities  30,553  dollai's,  and  from  other  sourres 
came  28,495  dollars— total,  534,144  dollars. 
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Crime. 

In  1890,  3,485  persons  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes,  and  19,790  for 
misdemeanours . 

Finance. 

The  net  public  revenue  in  the  year  1890  was  6,638,836  dollars,  and  ex- 
penditure 8,300,778.  Nearly  half  of  the  revenue  is  from  customs,  and  over 
one-third  from  taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  &c. ;  while  seven- tenths  of  the 
expenditure  is  for  public  debt,  instruction,  and  war. 

The  internal  consolidated  debt  of  Guatemala  on  January  1,  1891,  was 
returned  at  6,495,062  dollars;  non-consolidated  5,554,995  dollars;  foreign 
debt  922,700^.  (=  4,618,500  dollars)  ;  total  debt,  16,663,557  dollars.  Dur- 
ing  1890  the  debt  was  increased  by  3,094,367  dollars.  As  payments  to  the 
Government  must  be  in  its  own  paper  money,  this  currency  has  remained 
at  par. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Guatemala,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
public  expenditure,  consists  (1891)  of  3,718  officers  and  men.  There  is, 
besides,  a  reserve  militia  of  67,800  officers  and  men. 

Prodnction  and  Indnstry. 

The  number  of  owners  who  possess  immovable  property  of  the  value  of 
more  than  1,000  dollars  in  1886  was  returned  at  6,157,  the  total  value  of 
these  holding  being  given  at  38,741,481  dollars. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  chief  s^cultural  products 
are  coffee,  sugar,  maize ;  average  product,  200  million  lbs.  ;  wheat,  40  mil- 
lion lbs.  ;  rice,  4  million  lbs.  ;  also  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  rubber,  banana, 
and  cocoa-nuts. 

In  1885  Guatemala  possessed  117,880  horses,  45,501  mules,  494,130  cattle, 
460,426  sheep,  194,776  pigs,  30,870  goats,  the  total  value  of  all  animals 
hemg  given  at  18,623,316  dollars. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other  minerals  exist,  but  are  little 
worked. 

Conunerce. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  trade,  in  dollars,  in  the  years  1886-90, 
including  bullion  and  specie  : — 


Imports . 
Exports  . 


1886 


3,587,399 
6,719,503 


1887 


4,241,408  1 
9,039,391 


5,459,568 
7,239,977 


1889 


7,586,661 
18,247,657 


1890 


7,639,888 
14,401,534 


The  chief  imports  in  1890  were  specie,  992,666  dollars ;  cotton-cloth  and 
yam,  945,614  dollars  ;  railway,  telegraph,  and  electric  light  material,  458,266 
dollars  ;  woollen  goods,  486,297  dollars  ;  silk,  157,463  dollars  ;  flour,  189,681 
dollars.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  1,722,671  dollars; 
from  the  United  States,  1,207,546  dollars  ;  from  Germany,  935,829  dollars  ; 
from  France,  804,561  dollars  ;  from  Central  America,  785,279  dollars  ;  from 
South  America,   521,938  dollars.     The  chief  exports  were  coffee,  valued  at 
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12,714,981  dollars;  bides,  106,502  dollars ;  bananas,  113,230  dollars;  sogar, 
84,198  dollars.  Tbe  sugar  and  fruit  trades  bave  recently  been  mncb 
developed. 

The  Value  of  tbe  commercial  intercourse  of  tbe  Republic  witb  tbe  United 
Kingdom  is  not  reported  in  tbe  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  wbicb  summarise, 
under  tbe  beading  *  Central  America,'  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  five  States  of  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador,  witb  Great  Britaia. 
Tbe  commercial  intercourse  of  tbe  whole  of  *  Central  America '  witb  the  United 
Kingdom  is  shown  in  tbe  following  table  : — 


1887  1888  1889  1890 


& 

Exports  from  Central  America  , 
to  Great  Britain     .        .        .1,117,042 

Imports  of  British  produce  into  I 
Central  America     .        .        .1     679,266 


I 


1,341,176     1,137,234 

987,618  I      945,207 

I 


1,181,703  1  l,320,Sft1 
996,222  I      987,168 


The  princii)al  articles  exiK>rted  from  Central  America  to  Great  Britain  in  th« 
yeare  1890  were  coffee,  of  tbe  value  of  1,159,5662.,  and  indigo,  of  the  value  of 
111,777Z.  Tbe  chief  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  Central  America 
in  1890  were  cotton  manufactures,  amounting  to  537,745/.  ;  iron,  wrought 
And  unwrought,  111,156/.  ;  machinery,  48,893/.  ;  woollens,  58,759/. 

Shipping  and  Gommnnioations. 

In  1890,  430  vessels,  of  548,193  tons,  entered  tbe  ports  of  tbe  Republic  ; 
of  these  veteels,  336,  of  474,835  tons,  belonged  to  the  United  States  ;  40,  of 
47,309  tons,  were  German,  and  48,  of  24,334  tons,  were  British. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jos^  through  Escuintla  to  tbe  capital 
(72  miles),  a  line  from  Champerico  to  Retalhuleu  (27  miles),  and  one  is  in  con- 
struction from  Retalhuleu  to  San  Filipe.  There  are  a  few  good  roads,  but 
away  from  tbe  railway  most  of  tbe  traffic  is  on  mule-back- 

There  were  in  1890,  155  post-offices.  The  total  postal  movement  Getters, 
cards,  parcels,  &c.,  received  and  delivered)  in  1890  was  5,194,301,  as  against 
5,126,631  in  1889.  Of  telegraphs  there  were  2,176  miles,  witb  110  offices,  in 
1890  ;  tbe  number  of  messages  was  603,423. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Guatemala,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

Money. 

The  Dollar  or  Pmo,  of  100  Ceniavas  nominal  value,  4s.  ; 

real  value  64  pe«Mi=£l. 

Weights  and  Measures. 


=  1  '014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
=  26-35  lb. 
=  101-40 
=  18-10  cwt 
=  IJ  imperial  bushel. 
The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use. 
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Diplomatic  and  ConBular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Guatemala  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minuter, — SeRor  Don  Crisanto  Medina,  accredited  August  19, 
1886  ;  accredited  also  to  France,  and  resident  in  Paris. 

Consul-General. — Benjamin  Isaac,  accredited  December  27,  1879. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Southampton,  and  Plymouth. 

2.  Or  Great  Britain  in  Guatemala. 

Minister  and  Consul-General  to  the  several  Republics  of  Central  America, 
Audley  C.  Gosling.  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Copenhagen  1881  ;  Secretary  of 
Embassy  at  Madrid  1887,  aiid  at  St.  Petersburg  1888  ;  appointed  to  Central 
America  1890. 

AttadU.—CQcA  Gosling. 

ConsuL — Arthur  Chapman. 

There  are  British  Vice-Consttls  at  San  Jos^,  Livingston,  and  Quezaltenango. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Guatemala. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ceoso  general  de  la  republica  do  Guatemala  levantado  en  el  afio  do  1880.  Guatemala, 
188L 

Informe  de  la  Direccion  de  Estadistica.    Guatemala,  1891. 

Informe  de  la  Seoretaria  de  Fomento.    Guatemala,  1801. 

Meiuorias  de  Iob  Secretarios  de  Estado  del  Gobierno  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala 
(Gobemacion  y  JuBticia ;  Instruccion  Publica ;  Gucrra ;  Hacienda ;  Kelaciones  Exteriores), 
1891. 

Movimiento  de  poblacion  habido  on  los  pueblos  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala  durante  el 
afto  de  1800.    Guatemala,  1891. 

Report  on  Guatemala,  in  '  Diplomatic  and  Ck)U8ular  Reports,'  No.  763,  1890. 

Trade  of  Central  America  with  Great  Britain,  in  •  Annual  Statement  of  the  Traile  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1890.'    Imp.  4.     London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baily  (J.),  Central  America.    8.    London.    1850. 

BemouiUi  (Dr.  Gustav),  Briefe  auH  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  Petenuann'u  •  Mittlieiluugeu.'  4. 
Gotha,  1868-09. 

BemouiUi  (Dr.  GuatavX  Rcise  in  der  Republik  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  A.  Petermann's 
'Mittbeilnngen.'    4.    Gotha,  1878. 

Brigham  (T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  tlio  Quetzal.    London,  1887. 

Frdbel  (Julius),  Aub  America.    2  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-58. 

QonMoltg  (DarioX  Geografla  de  Centxo- America,    san  Salvador,  187. 

Lt^firiire  (J.),  De  Paris  d  Guatemala,  Notes  de  voyage  au  centre  dc  rAm^rique.  8. 
Paris,  1877. 

LenuUe  (G.X  Guia  geogrdfica  de  los  centros  de  poblacion  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala. 
Guatemala.  1882. 

Marr  (wUhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.     2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Morelet  (L),  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  centrale.     2  vols.  8.     Paris,  1869. 

Sehener  (Karl,  Bitter  von),  Wandemngen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten. 
8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

Bi^Ur  (E.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 

8toU  (Otto),  Guatemala.  Reisen  und  Scbilderuugen  aus  den  Jahren  1878-83.  Leipzig, 
1886. 

Wheihavi  (J.  W.  Boddam),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 
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HAITI. 

(R^PUBLIQUB  DE  HiAfTI.) 

ConBtitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Rejmblic  of  Haiti,  formerly  a  French  colony,  is  governed  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  June  14,  1867.  By  its  terms  the  legislative  power 
rests  in  a  National  Assembly,  divided  into  two  chambers,  respectively 
called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  latter  is  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  all  male  citizens  engaged  in  some  occupation,  for  the 
term  of  five  years;  while  the  members  of  the  Senate  (30  in  number)  are 
nominated  for  six  years  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  two  lists 
presented  by  the  Executive  and  the  Electoral  Colleges  ;  one-third  retire 
every  two  years.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid  during  session.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  wno,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  recent  years  has  ^nerally 
been  chosen  by  the  United  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting  in 
National  Assembly,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  troops,  and  by  delegates 
of  parties  acting  as  representatives  of  the  people.  The  nominal  term  of 
office  of  the  President  is  seven  years ;  it  is  generally  cut  short,  however, 
by  insurrections. 

President  of  the  Bepuhlic — General  HyppolUct  assumed  presidency 
October  1889. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President 
by  four  heads  of  departments.     The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,800/. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  [lortion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  forming  Mat 
Republic  of  SanUi  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  SKjuare  miles. 
A  census  of  the  population  does  not  exist ;  the  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattoes,  with  very  few  of  European 
descent,  are  cSculated  by  the  best  authorities  to  number  about  572,000, 
while  an  estimate  by  a  native  writer  gives  the  total  at  960,000  in  1887. 
Capital :  Port-au-Prince,  with  40,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  The  language  of  the 
country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  people  speak  a  debased  liialect 
known  as  Creole  French. 

Eelig^on  and  Instrnotion. 

The  religion  is  nominally  Roman  Catholicism.  PubUc  elementary  edu- 
cation is  free,  the  country  bein^  divided  into  14  inspectors*  districts. 
There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools,  and  5  public  lycees. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  are  known  only  by  estimates, 
lonff-contmued  civil  war  having  brought  extreme  disorder  into  the  financas 
of  me  Republic.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1885-86  were  estimated 
at  6,412,957  dollars.     The  revenue  for  1887-88  is  given  at  8,047.768  pesos. 
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In  1890  the  inport  aud  exi)ort  duties  amounted)  respectively,   to  5,780,404 
dollars  and  2,820,554  dollars. 

There  is  a  large  floating  debt,  consisting  chiefly  of  paper-money  issued 
by  successive  Oovernmento,  the  great  mass  enormously  depreciated  by 
frequent  repudiation,  and  by  forgery  on  a  vast  scale. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1887,   the  total  external   debt  is 
4,320,000  dollars,  and  internal,  9,180,000  dollars;  total,  13,500,000  dollars. 

In  October  1881  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti  entered  into  activity 
with  a  capital  of  800,000/.  in  2,000  shares.  It  was  charged  with  the 
emission  of  a  new  decimal  coinage,  to  take  the  place  of  the  various  coins  in 
circulation  in  the  Republic.  It  might  also  issue  bank-notes,  but  for  not 
more  than  three  times  the  cosh  ia  its  possession.  In  the  years  1884  and  1885 
the  issue  of  3,000,000  of  piastres  in  paper-money  was  decreed  by  the 
Government. 

About  5,000,000  dollars  in  paper  currency  is  in  circulation  (1891)  f 
portions  are  being  gradually  withdrawn. 


Defence. 

The  anny,  under  a  *  law  of  reorganisation  *  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1878,  consists,  nominally,  of  6,828  men,  chiefly  infantry. 
There  is  a  special  'Guard  of  the  Government,*  numbering  650  men,  com- 
manded by  10  generals,  who  also  act  as  aides-de-camp  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Haiti  has  a  gun-ves-sel  of  900  tons,  a  corvette,  and  two 
.sloo|«. 

Gommeroe  and  Commonications. 

The  total  imiwrts  in  the  year  1889  were  valued  at  6,000,000  dollars,  and 
exports  at  12,000,000  dollars  ;  in  1890,  imports,  19,500,000  dollars,  exports, 
15,000,000  dollars.  The  priuci|)al  articles  exported  were  (1890)  cofiee, 
60,000,000  lbs.  ;  logwood,  200,000,000  lbs.  ;  cocoa,  4,900,000  lbs.  ;  cotton, 
2,400,000  lbs.  ;  mahogany,  50,000  feet. 

There  is  no  report  of  the  exact  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  '  Annual  Statement '  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  throws  Haiti,  together  with  Santo  DominiE^. 
But  as  the  population  of  the  latter  State  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  Haiti,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  respective  distribution  of  exports 
and  imports  during  the  five  years  1886  to  1890  given  in  the  following 
table  :— 


Exports  ^m  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  to  U.K. 

Imports  of  British  pro- 
(fuco  into  Haiti  aud 
Santo  Domingo 


1886      I       1887  1888      j       1889 

£  B  £         \        & 

92,801   46,644  i  80,442  \    47,128 

270,992  434,529  ,  310,069  '  249,624 


1890 


89,593 
528,357  I 


The  chief  extorts  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890  were  logwood,  valued  at 
53,986/.  ;  mahogany  and  other  woods,  23,082Z.  ;  cofi'ee,  8,388/.  cacao,  422/. 
(8,749/.  in  1884).  Previously  raw  cotton  was  also  exported  in  considerable 
ipiautities,  but  the  value  of  this  exitort  sank  from  76,786/.  in  1872  to  nil  in 
1881  ;  in  1886,  350/.  ;  iu  1887  and  1888,  nt/.     The  staple  article  of  British 
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produce  im[x>rted  into  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  consists  of  cotton  miou* 
factures,  valued  at  170,768/.  in  1886  ;  809,521/.  in  1887  ;  214,616/,  in  1888; 
162,790/.  in  1889 ;  366,078/.  in  1890 ;  and  linens,  29,189/.  in  1885  ;  19,630/. 
in  1886 ;  84,8^^^.  in  1887  ;  17,768/.  in  1888 ;  13,200/.  in  1889  ;  22,248/.  in 
1890. 

In  1890  there  entered  the  three  principal  ports  of  Haiti  694  vessels  of 
779,676  tons  (146  of  168,096  tons  British). 

In  1887,  479,996  letters,  &c.,  passed  through  the  Post  Office.  There  an 
31  offices. 

On  March  31,  1891,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti  lialauced 
at  14,869,660  dolkirs. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Haiti,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are : — 

MOKEY. 

The  Piastre^  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  4«.  ;  real  value,  89.  4c/. 
French  gold  and  silver  coins  are  in  current  use,  and  bank-notes  of  the 
National  Bsmk  of  Haiti 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France. 

Biplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Or  Haiti  in  Gkeat  Britain. 

Chargt  (V Affaires. -—F.  E.  Latortue. 
Consul. — Maurice  Erdmann. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Haiti. 
Congiil'  General.  — Vacant 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Haiti. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Reitort  on  Haiti  In  '  Reports  from  the  Oonsids  of  the  United  BUtes,'  No.  SI  Waahlnftcm 
1887. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  Haiti,  in  '  Reports  on  SuliJects  of  Oeueral  Int«c«»t, 
No.  52.    London,  1887. 

Report  o.  i  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Haiti,  1887,  In  *  Deutsche*  Handels-Archir,'  July,  l«Sfc 
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HAWAII. 

(Hawaii-Nei.) 
Seifpung  Monarch,  Conttitation,  and  Government. 

Queen  LUinokalani,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  King  Kalakana  I.,  bom 
September  2,  1888 ;  married  to  His  Excellency  John  O.  Dominis,  Governor 
of  Oahn,  who  died  An^ost  27,  1891  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  January  20, 
1891,  on  the  death  of  £ng  Kalakaua. 

Under  Kam^ham^ha  I.  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  were  united 
into  one  Idngdom.  The  second  king  of  the  name  and  his  queen  died  in 
ED^and,  18^.  Under  Kam^ham^ha  III.  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  was 
recognised  by  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
by  other  Goyemments.  This  king  gave  his  subjects  a  constitution  in  1840, 
which  was  revised  and  extended  in  1852,  and  on  his  death  in  1854  was  sue 
o^ed  by  his  nephew,  Kam^ham^ha  IV.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Emma, 
who  died  in  1863.  His  brother,  Eam^ham^ha  Y.,  succeeded,  and  proclaimed 
a  rerised  constitution,  August  20,  1864.  On  his  death  in  1872,  without 
iasae.  Prince  Lunalilo  was  chosen,  on  whose  death  in  1874  the  late  King 
KalakaUA  was  elected,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  the  present 
queen. 

The  Government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  1887  a  new  Consti- 
tntioh  was  granted.  The  executive  power  of  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  the 
SoveTeign  and  his  Cabinet.  The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  of  Finance,  Attorney-General. 
Xo  act  of  the  sovereign  can  become  law  unless  countersigned  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  The  Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  but 
are  removable  only  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  by  the  Legislatui'e,  by 
resigiiatioii,  or  by  the  death  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Ministers  are  ex  officio 
members  of  the  House  of  Nobles,  and  as  sucn  have  seats  in  the  Legislature  ; 
they  have  the  right  to  speak  and  vote  on  all  questions  except  on  a  motion  of 
'wont  of  confidence.'    The  Legislature  of  the  kingdom  is  composed  of  24 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  isbmds  is  6,640  square  miles — namely,  Hawaii, 
4,210  ;  Maui,  760  ;  Ohau,  600  ;  Kauai,  590 ;  Molokai,  270 ;  Lanai,  150 ; 
Niihau,  97  ;  Kahoolawe,  63  square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  18S4, 
the  population  was  80,578 — 51,{»39  m$}.^  and  29,039  females  ;  and  according 
to  the  census  of  1890,  89,990—58,714  males  and  31,276  females.  Of  the 
population  in  1890,  34,436  were  natives,  6,186  half-castes,  7,495  bom  in 
Hawaii  of  foreign  parents,  15,301  Chinese,  12,360  Japanese,  8,602  Portuguese, 
1,928  Americans,  1,344  British,  1,084  Germans,  227  Norwegians,  70  French, 
588  Polynesians,  and  419  other  foreigners.  The  native  population  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  disco  veiy 
of  the  islands,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  population  numbered  probably 
200,000.  Since  then  the  natives  have  rapidly  decreased,  and  since  the  census 
of  1884  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  native  population  of  6,578.  The 
foreign  element  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  arrivals  in  1883 
were  11,194 ;  departures,  3,585 ;  the  immigration  in  1884  was  7,654  and 
emigration  4,941  ;  in  1885  the  former  5,410  and  the  latter  1,805  ;  in  1886 
there  were  3,725  anivals  and  2,189  departui'es  ;  in  1887,  arrivals  3,250, 
departures  2,220  ;  in  1888,  5,532  amvals,  2,890  departures ;  in  1889, 
3,671  aiTivals,  2,313  departures  ;  in  1890,  2,484  arrivals,  1,852  de- 
partures ;  excess  of  arrivals  632.  Most  of  the  immigrants  are  Chine* 
and  Japanese.  Tlie  capital,  Honolulu  (20,487  inhabitants)  is  in  the  island 
of  Oahu. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

All  forms  of  religion  are  permitted  and  protected-  Neaily  all  the  natives 
ai-e  Christians.  The  Sovere^p  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is 
a  Church  of  England,  of  which  thei'e  is  a  bishop  at  Honolulu  ;  there  is  also  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  ministers  of  various  denominations.  According 
to  latest  statistics  there  are  29,685  Protestants,  20,072  Roman  Catholics,  72 
Jews>  3,576  Mormons,  30,821  undesignated.  Schools  are  established  all  over  the 
islands,  the  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  in  1890-92  being  326, 922  dollars. 
In  1890  there  were  178  schools,  with  10,000  pupils  ;  of  the  pupils  5,559  were 
Hawaiians  and  1,573  half-ca.stes. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  for  a  l)iennial  period.  The  following  shows  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  dollars  for  the  last  live  financial  periods  : — 


Revenue 
Expenditure  . 


1880-82 

2,050,276 
2,282,596 


1882-84 


3,092,085 
2,216,406 


1884-80 

3,010,655 
2,988,722 


4,812,576 
4,712,285 


1888-90 


3,632,197 
3,250,510 


Estimated  revenue,  1890-92,  2,862,605  dollara ;  expenditure  2,853,116 
dollars.  The  revenue  is  largely  derived  from  customs  (1,082,766  dollars  in 
1888-90)  and  internal  taxes  (901,803  dollars  in  1888-90),  while  the  largest 
item  of  expenditure  for  the  interior  (1,180,123  dollars  in  1888-90).  The  debt 
on  March  31,  1890,  was  2,599,502  dollars.  The  interest  varies  from  5  to 
7  per  cent 
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Conuneroe,  Shipping,  and  Commnnioations. 

The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent  mountainous  and  voloanic,  bnt  the 
soil  is  hiffhly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  industries, 
while  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  The  following 
table  shows  the  commerce  (in  thousands  of  doUars)  and  shipping  for 
four  years : — 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Importe 

Native  Exports 

Customs     ,    Hki«-  v^f....^^ 
Receipts     j    8MP»  Entered 

Tonnage 

210,703 
221,148 
228,567 
230,120 

1,000  dollars 
4,944 
4,541 
5,439 
6,962 

1,000  dollars 

9,435 

11,631 

14,040 

18,028 

1,000  dollars  t 

595        1           254 
546                  246 
550                  288 
696                   295 

Of  the  exports  in  1890  sugar  was  valued  at  12,159,585  dollars  (259 
million  lbs.)  ;  rice,  545,239  dollars  ;  bananas,  176,851  dollars  ;  hides, 
70,949  dollars  ;  the  imi)orts  are  mainly  groceries  and  provisions,  clothing, 
grain,  timber,  machinery,  hardware,  cotton  goods.  91  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
u  with  the  United  States. 

Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  American  continent,  Australasia, 
and  China.  In  the  inter-island  traffic  20  steamers  and  28  sailing  vessels 
are  constantly  engaged.  In  1889  there  were  57  vessels  belonging  to  the 
islands,  of  15,403  tons.  There  are  about  56  miles  of  railway  in  the  islands 
of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oahu.  There  are  telegraphs  in  the  islands  of 
Maui,  Hawaii,  between  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  and  round  the  latter  island  ; 
total  length  250  miles  ;  nearly  every  family  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone. 
In  the  two  years  April  1,  1888,  to  March  31,  1890,  the  total  number  of 
letters,  &c.,  transmitted  and  received  by  the  Post  Office  was  3,159,034  ; 
there  were  54  post-offices.  Postal  saving-banks,  1890  ;  depositors,  2,641  ; 
amount,  956,999  dollars.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has  lines 
of  tramways.  The  various  islands  will  shortly  be  connected  by  telegraphic 
cable. 

Currency. 

Hitherto,  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  nations  have  passed  current  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  legal  tender,  either  at  their  real  or  nominal  value ;  but 
from  December  1,  1884,  only  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  legal 
tender  for  more  than  10  dollars,  and  only  Hawaiian  and  United  States 
silver  coins  for  smaller  amounts.  Paper  money  is  not  in  use,  except  in  the 
form  of  treasury  certificates  for  coin  deposited  there. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Hawaii  in  Gue.vt  Britain. 
Charge  d  Affaires. — Abi-aham  Hoffnuug,  November  9,  1886. 
iS'ecretory.— Sidney  B.  Francis  Hoffnung. 
Conml'Geiural. — Henry  R.  Armstrong. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Hawaii. 
Commdmancr  and  CaiunU-G€7tcral» — Major  James  H.  Wodehousc. 
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HONDURAS. 

(Rep(3blica  del  Honduras.) 
ConBtitution  and  Ooremment. 

"J^*  Bepublic  of  Honduras,  established  November  5,  1838,  before  the  dis- 
»lution  of  tiie  Confederation  of  Central  America  in  1889,  is  governed  under 
a  charter  ppoclaimed  in  November  1865,  greatly  modified  by  the  new  Conatitu- 
J^n  of  November  1,  1880.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  a  CJongress  of 
^tiei  compoeed  of  37  membra.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
if^dentj  nominated  and  elected  by  popular  vote  for  four  years. 

htsidenl  of  tJie  Btpublic—GeneiM  Pariano  Leista,  elected  President 
November  10, 1891. 

There  have  been  no  regular  elections  of  Presidents  in  recent  years,  and 
Jioiie  served  the  full  term  of  oflSce. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  ministers, 
^vhom  are  entrusted  the  departments  of  Foreign  Afi&irs,  Interior,  Public 
"Oiks,  War,  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  active  army  consists  of  600  men  with  20,000  militia. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  to  embrace  46,400  English  square 
Bales,  with  a  population,  in  1889,  of  481,917,  or  about  9  inhabitants  to  the 
*iaMe  mile.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  13  departments,  60  districts,  212 
ttanidpahdes.     The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal  *  Indians,' 

(fna  the  sparse  European-descended  population,  mainly  of  Spanish  origin,  is 
in  the  small  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  town  of  Santa  Rosas  in 
*p  *ohac«o  districts  of  Gracias.  Capittd  of  the  Republic  is  the  ancient  town 
pi  Tegucigalpa,  with  12,600  inhabitants,  including  the  district,  situate  nearly 
m  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  chief  station  on  the  planned  inter-oceanic 
,  railiray. 

Instmotion. 

There  are  two  universities  and  several  colleges ;  about  600  schools  with 
23,000  scholare. 

Finance. 

.  The  finances  of  the  Republic  are  in  great  disorder,  owing  to  prolonged 
iS  ^^'  aggravated  by  wars  with  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador.  Since 
i8«0  there  have  been  improvements.  The  actual  revenue  in  the  two  years 
;,^«id  1886  was   2,596,936  dollars;   in  the  two  years  1886  and  1888 
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Commeroe. 

The  exports  of  Honduras  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  mahogany,  hides,  and 
india-rabber,  while  the  imports  comprise  cotton  goods,  silks,  and  hardware. 
The  exports  for  the  financial  year  1887-88  were  valued  at  3,360, e64  dollars, 
and  were : — ^Vegetable  products  (1,221,716  dollars),  animal  and  indnstrial 

Products  (376,645  dollars),  minerals,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  (1,673,449 
ollars),  gold  and  silver  (78,868  dollars).  These  exports  went  to  the 
United  States  (2,790,405  dollars,  England  105,088  dollara),  France  (81,566 
dollars),  <<  Germany  (6,003  dollars),  and  the  Central  American  Bepnhlics 
(367,599  dollars).  From  TruxiUo  alone  the  exports  of  1887  were  valued  at 
628,100  dollars,  including  1,200  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  30,000  dollars; 
mahogany  to  the  value  of  52,000  dollars ;  hides  and  deer-skins,  52,540 
dollars;  bananas,  346,164  dollars;  india-rubber,  51,326  dollars.  At  that 
port  in  1887  139  vessels  of  59,723  tons  arrived,  and  same  nimiber  cleared. 
There  are  no  complete  official  returns  of  the  vsdue  of  either  the  imports  or 
exports,  owing  partly  to  the  customs  at  the  principal  ports  beinff  farmed  omt 
to  individuals  whose  interest  it  is  to  conceal  all  facts  concerning  meir  revenue. 
The  value  of  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain  is  not  given  in  the  '  Annual 
Statement '  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  merges  Honduras  into  '  Central 
America.'  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  country  are  officially  stated 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  development 

Commimioations. 

In  1890  there  were  56  post-offices ;  receipts  19,436  dollars,  expenses 
157,851  dollars.  There  are  1,800  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  70  offices;  and 
tliere  is  a  railway  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  37  miles,  and  an 
inter-oceanic  railway  is  projected  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  Amapala  on  the 
Pacific.  Also  a  line  from  Puerto  Cortez  by  the  N.  Coast,  through  one  of  the 
l>est  fruit  districts  of  the  Republic. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Honduras,  and  the  British  equivalenti, 
are  as  follows : — 

MOKKY. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  cents  :  nominal  value,  4#.,  real  value  3«*  AtL, 

Weights  and  Measubes. 

The  Arroha  i  ^^'  T^  =  l\  ^^V^^  ff^l^"^ 

V.    ,,    oil   .  .       =    2f  ,,  ,, 

=  1 -90  vara  =  1  yard 


^cmega  .     =  IJ  imperial  bnsheL 
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Statistical  and  other  Booki  of  Seference  concerning  Honduras. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Oaceta  Ofldal  de  Hondanw. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  TmzUlo  in  1887,  in  No.  S64  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Report*.'    London,  188& 

Trade  of  Central  America  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1800.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1801. 

2.  NoN -Official  Publications. 

Bate$  (A.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London.  1882. 

Fr<}bel  (JuliasX  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America.    8.  London,  18r>S. 

GoHMdles  (B.X  Oeoffraffa  de  Centro- America.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Lombard  (Thomas  R.),  The  New  Honduras.    New  York,  1887. 

Marr  (Wilbelm),  Reise  nach  Central- America.    2  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  186.3. 

PtUefier  (CoriBxd  E.X  HondQras  et  sea  porta.  Documents  offlciels  sur  le  chemin-de-fer 
interooianique.    8.    Paris,  18i30. 

ReiekmdiCUX  Centro-America.    8.    Braunschweig,  1851. 

SehfTMerJKaTl^  Ritter  «OfO>  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanisohen  Preistaaten 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  nnd  San  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

jSoItora  (MariaX  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.    London,  1884. 

SquUr  (E.  O.),  Honduras  :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.    8.    London,  1870. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno  d'Italia.) 

Reigning  Xing. 

TTmberto  I.,  bom  March  14,1 844,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Vittorio 
Emanuele  II.  of  Italy  and  of  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  9, 
1878.  Married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Queen  Ma/rgherita,  bom 
November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Son  of  t1i4  King. 

VUtorio  EmcmueUy  Prince  of  Naples,  bom  November  11, 
1869. 

Sisters  qf  the  King. 

I.  Princess  ClotUde,  bom  March  2,  1843 ;  married,  January 
30,  1859,  to  the  late  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Pard 
Bonaparte ;  widow,  March  17,  1891 ;  offspring  of  the  union  ape 
Napoleon  Victor,  bom  July  18, 1862  ;  Louis,  born  July  16,  1864  ; 
and  Maria  Lsetizia,  bom  December  20,  1866  ;  married,  September 
11,  1888,  to  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta ;  widow,  January  18, 
1890. 

n.  Princess  Fia,  bom  October  16,  1847 ;  married,  S^>t»nb0r 
27,  1862,  to  the  late  King  Luis  I.  of  Portugal ;  widow,  October 
19,  1889. 

Nephews  qf  the  King. 
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first  onion  are: — 1.  Princess  Margherita,  bom  November  20, 
1851 ;  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  King  Umberto  I.  2.  Prince 
Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  G^noa,  vice-admiral,  born  February  6, 
1854;  married,  April  14,  1883,  to  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring.  Prince  Ferdinando 
Umberto,  born  April  21,  1884. 

The  origin  of  the  reigning  house  is  not  historically  established  ;  but  most 

^ealogists  trace  it  to  a  German  C-ount  Berthold,  who,  in  the  eleventh 

century,  established  himself  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps,  between  Mont 

Blanc  and  Jjake  Leman.     In  the  end  of  the  ejerenth  century  the  Prince  of 

Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of  Turin  and  Susa.     Count  Amadeus,  in  1388, 

foonded  a  law  of    primogeniture  which  greatly  strengthened  the  family, 

kidmg  to  the  immraiate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.     In  1416  tne 

Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke  ;  in   1418  they  acquired  the 

Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1718  they  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 

with  tne  title  of  King.     Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of 

Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained  attached.     Genoa 

Md  the  surrounding  territoiv  were  added  to  the  Sardinian  Crown  at  the  p^ce 

of  1815.     The  direct  male  fine  of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King 

Carlo  Felix  in  1831,  and,  the  existing  Salic  law  prohibiting  the  accession  of 

females,   the  crown  fell  to  Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  house  of  Savoy- 

Oirignano,  a  branch  founded  by  Tommaso  Francesco,  bom  in  1596,  younger 

300  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  of  Savoy.     King  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of 

the  house  of  Savoy-Carignano,  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour 

of  his  son,  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  11.     By  the  Peace  of  Zurich, 

November  10,  1859,  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  obtained  Lombardy,  with 

the  exception  of  Mantua,  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma 

Afid  Hodena.     On  March  11,   1860,  annexation  to  Sardinia  was  voted  by 

)4dbiscUe  in  Parma,  Modena,  the  Romagna,  and  Tuscany ;  on  October  21, 

Sicilj  and  Naples  (including  Benev&nto  and  PonteeorvOj  part  of  the  Papal 

Statra),  and  on  November  4,  Marche  and  Umbria.     The  first  Italian  Parlia- 

oent  assembled  in  February  1861,  and  declared  (March  17,  1861>  Vittorio 

Emanaele   Kinc  of  Italy.     The  remaining  part  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 

vcre  added  to  Us  dominions  in  1866  (October  21).     Finally,  the  Papal  States 

[province  of  Rome),  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian  army 

September  20,  1870),  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  garrison,  were,  after  a 

}U»isciiey  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  October  2. 

The  '  Dotazione  della  Corona, '  or  civil  list  of  the  King,  has  been  settled  at 
4,250,000  lire.     Out  of  this  the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke 
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to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the 
Eling  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an 
upper  one,  the   Senato,  and  a  lower   one,  called    the   'Camera 
de' Deputati.'     The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of    the 
royal   house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members,  above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King 
for  life;  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person 
should  either  fill  a  high  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science, 
literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  or,  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  oC 
3,000  lire,  or  120^.     In  the  beginning  of  1890  there  were  335 
senators.     The  deputies  of  the  lower  House  are  elected  according 
to  the  electoral  law  of  September  24,  1882  (modified  as  r^ards 
future  Parliaments  by  the  law  of  May  5,  1891,  abolishing  the 
BcnUin  de  liste)^   by   ballot,    by   all  citizens   who   are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  can  read  and  write,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  19  lire,  or  80  centesimi.     Members  of  academies,  professors, 
persons  who  have  served  their  country  under  arms  for  two  year^, 
and  numerous  other  classes,  are  qualified  to  vote  by  their  position. 
The  number  of  deputies  is  508,  or  1  to  every  57,000  of  the 
population    (census   1881).      In    1890   the   number  of   enrolled 
electors  was  2,826,055,  including  73,397  temporarily  disfrancbified 
on   account  of   military  service.      At   the  general   election    in 
November  1890,  the  number  of  those  who  voted  was  1,477,173, 
or  53 '6  per  cent,   of   those  who  had  the  right  to  vote.       For 
electoral  purposes  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  508 
electoral  colleges  or  districts,  and  these  again  into  several  sections. 
No  deputy  can  be  returned  to  Parliament  unless  he  has  obtained 
a  number  of  votes  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
inscribed  electors,  and  than  half  the  votes  given.     A  deputy  must 
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executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the  Chambers 
has  the  riffht  of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as  the  Government ;  but  all 
money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  ministers  have 
the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  House  ;  but 
they  nave  no  vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  public  ;  and  no  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members 
are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry  divided 
into  the  following  11  departments  : — 

1.  The  Prmdency  of  the  Council  and  the  MvrUsiry  of  Foreign  Affairs. — 
Marquis  Antonio  Starrabba  di  Rudini,  Minister  of  Interior,  October  22^ 
December  14,  1869.  Appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  anil 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  February  9,  1891. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Baron  Giovanni  Nicotera,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  1876-77.  Reappointed  Minister  of  the  Interior,  February  9, 
1891. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Giuseppe  Colombo.  Appointed  February  9, 
1891. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury. — Luigi  LuaszaUi.  Appointed  February 
10,  1891. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  and  of  EcclesiastxMl  Affairs. — Bruno  Chimirri. 
Appointed  Minister  of  Justice,  December  31,  1891. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  War. — General  Luigi  Pellaux,  Appointed  February 
6,  1891. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Marine. — Vice-Admiral  Antonio  Simone  Paeoret  de 
Saint  Bon,  Minister  of  Marine  1878-76.  Reappointed  Minister  of  Marine, 
Febmary  15,  1891. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agriculture. — Marques  de 
Budini.    Appointed  ad  interim  December  31,  1891. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. — Pasquale  Villari.  Appointed 
February  9,  1891. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works. — Ascanio  Branca.  Appointed 
February  9,  1891. 

11.  The  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Ascanio  Branca  (interim). 


Local  GtOvebnment. 

The  two  principal  elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal 
cotmcils  and  the  provincial  councils.  According  to  the  law  of  February  10, 
1889,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and  a 
syndic  Both  the  communal  councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  accord- 
ing to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  bein^  selected  by  the  former 
from  among  themselves.  The  sjmdic  is  the  head  of  the  communal  adminis- 
tration, ana  is  a  Government  omoial ;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal  council 
from  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote,  in  all  the  chief  communes  of 
povinces  and  districts,  and  in  other  communes  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  communes  the  sjoidic  is  appointed  by  the  King  hova. 
among  the  communal  councillors.  Each  province  has  a  provincial  council 
and  a  proyindal  commission,  the  numbers  varying  according  to  population, 
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The  council  elects  its  president  and  other  officials.  The  provincial  commianoD 
is  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own  members.  It  conducts  the  business  of 
the  province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting.  Both  communal  and  provindml 
councils  are  elected  for  five  years,  one-fifth  bein^  renewed  every  year.  The 
communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial  once  a  year  in  ordinary 
session,  though  they  may  be  convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  AU 
communal  electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official 
or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  commune.  Persons  not  resident  in  the  province, 
or  naving  no  solid  interest  in  it,  or  who  do  not  pay  taxes  on  movable  proper^, 
as  well  as  officials  in  any  way  interested  in  the  province,  are  ineligible  to  the 
provincial  councils.  Electors  must  be  Italian  citizens,  twentnr-one  yean  of 
age,  able  to  read  and  write,  be  on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pay  a 
direct  annual  contribution  to  the  commune,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with 
other  conditions  of  a  very  simple  character. 

In  1889  the  number  of  enrolled  administratis  electors  was  3,420,987,  of 
whom  77,112  were  temporarily  deprived  of  electoral  rights.  In  the  genenl 
communal  elections  of  1889,  2,002,630  electors  voted,  or  59*9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  of  United  Italy  was  taken  on  December  31, 
1861,  but  at  that  date  Venetia,  certain  districts  of  the  province 
of  Mantua,  and  the  present  province  of  Rome  had  not  been 
annexed,  and  were  excluded  from  the  census.  At  the  censuses  of 
1871  and  1881,  the  area  was,  as  now,  114,410  square  miles.  In 
1861  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  about  96,500  square 
miles.  The  census  of  1861,  of  1871,  and  of  1881  gave  the  follow- 
ing results: — December 31,  1861  (excluding the  regions  annexed, 
Venetia,  southern  part  of  Mantua,  and  the  province  of  Rome), 
21,777,334;  December  31,  1871  (present  territory),  26,801,154; 
December  31, 1881  (present  territory),  28,459,628. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1800  onwards, 
in  round  numbers  : — 


Year 

1800 
1816 
1825 
1838 

Population 

Increase  per 

cent  per 

annnm 

1    r^ 

1 

Population 

Inereateper 

cent  p«r 

annum 

18,124,000 
18,883,000 
19,727,000 
21,976,000 

0-089 
0-812 
0-876 

1848 
1861 
1871 
1881 

23,617,000 
26,000,000 
26,800,000 
28,460,000 

0-747 
0-450 
0-400 

0*619 

1 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  the  namee 
of  which,  with  area  in  English  square  miles,  population  in  1881, 
estimated  population,  and  density  per  square  mile  in  1890,  are 
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given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  classified  accordinff  to  the 
old  compartifnenti,  not  now  recognis 


Area  in 

Population, 

Prese 

Provinces  «od 





Compftrtiiuenti 

square    ) 
miles     1 

1 

Males 

Fem 

Al^sandria       .   i 

1,976  j 

374,060 

35 

Cuneo      .         .   1 

2,755  1 

321,423 

31; 

Novara     .         .   1 

2,538  1 

327,010 

34 

Torino      .         .   1 

4,068  1 

1 

506,175. 

52 

Piedmont    . 

11,332  1 

1,528,668 
376,408 

1,54 

GenoTa     .         .   i 

1,572 

38 

Porto  Manrizio .  ] 

467 
2,039 

65,630; 

6 

ligoria 

442,038] 

45 

Bei^gamo  . 

1,088 

196,915, 

19 

BreBcia 

. 

1,644 

240,6691 

23 

Como 

1,050 

256,444! 

25 

Cremona  . 

632 

152,526| 

14 

1,155 

151,328, 

14 

Milano 

961 

567,3671 

54 

Pavia 

1,284 

237,527 

23 

Sondrio 

1,261 

59,189 

1,861,965 

82,677 

e 

Lombardy    . 

9,075 

1,81 

Belluno     . 

1,271 

i 

PadoTa 

755 

201,652 

li 

RoTigo 

651 

109,602 

1( 

TrevKo 

941 

192,128 

U 

Udine 

2,515 

247,340 

21 

Veneada 

849 

178,551 

i: 

Verona 

1,061 

202,769 

i< 

Vicenza 

1,016 
9,059 

200,461 

^' 

Venice 

1,415,180 

l,3t 
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Provinces  and 
Conipartinienti 


Ancona     . 
Ascoli  Piceno 
Macerata  . 
Pesaro  e  Urbino 

Marches 

Arezzo 

Firenze 

Grosseto    . 

Livorno    . 

Lucca 

Massa  e  Carrara 

Pisa. 

Siena 

Tuscany 

Roma 

Aquila    degli 

Abnizzi 
Campobasso 
Chieti 
Teramo     . 

Abmzzi  e 
Molise 

Avellino   . 
Benevento 
Caserta 
Napoli 
Salerno     . 

Campania 

Bari  delle  Puglie 
Foggia      . 
Lecce 


Apulia 

Potenza  (Basili 
cata) 

Catanzaro . 
Cosenza  . 
Reggio  di  Calabria 

Calabria 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


736 

809 

1,067 

1,144 

8,746 


9,287 
4,601 


2,509 
1,771 
1,106 
1,284 


6,669 


1,409 
688 

2,313 
412 

2,126 

6,948 

2,292 
2,956 
8,293 

8,541 


4,122 


2,807 
2,841 
1,515 


6,668 


Population,  Present :  Census  1881 


Males 


180,937 
101,907 
116,589, 
112,290 


Females 

136,401 
107,278 
123,124 
110,753 


461,723      477,556 


122,9581 
400,953 

64, 401 ! 

61,085 
136,462 

81,813' 
147,170) 
108,033 


1,121,865 
480,689 


164,263 
176,287 
168,920 
127,319 


636,789 

194,349 
118,799 
353,618 

498,978 
266,129 

1,431,873 


338,285 
177,873 
276,193 


792,351 


251,621 


216,283 
214,433 
184,660 

615,876 


115,786 
389,923 

49,894 

60,527 
149,032 

87,656 
136,893 

97.898 

1,087,004 
422,783 


188,764 
189,147 
175,028 
127,487 


680,426 


198,270 
119,626 
360,513 
502,267 
284.028 


1,464,704 

341,214 
178,394 
277,105 


796,713 


272,883 

217,692 
236,752 
188,063 


Total 


Estimated  ,Popalataim! 
PopuUtion  I  1800,  F«r  ' 
1800        square  i  " 


267,338 
209,186 
239,713 
223,043 

939,279 

288,744 
790,776 
114,295 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
288,663 
205,926 

2,208,869 

908,472 


271,910 
214,927, 
242,201 
232,438 


Bmilc| 


369*44 
265-67 
22914 
20818 


961,476=    256-67  ) 


358,027 
365,484 
348,948 
254,806 


1,817,215 


392,619 
238,425 
714,181 
1,001,245 
650,157 

2,896,577 

679,499 
356,267 
553,298 

1,589,064 


242,5061 
813,031 
120,886 
124,302' 
288,221, 
177,725' 
300,470, 
207,100. 


189-75  I 
358  48  I 

70-79 
986-52  , 
500-88  1 
268-70 
264-64 
141-87 


2,274,191  244-88 


-^ 


977,868 


372,710 
876,191 
848,818 
268,159' 


212-53 


148-55 
21242 
816*22 
204-95 


203-99  i 


1,360,378 

408,675  290-05 
244,464  866-83 
782,810!  816-82 
1,094,824  2,666-18 
565,198;     266-85 


3,046,47ll  488-82' 

756,07r  829-87 

889,760i  181-85  1 

618,665  186-82 


1,769,896 


624,604   588,707 


433,975  466,290 
461,185  468,181 
372,7281   891,088 


642,607   1,267,888!  A80»,664 
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197-85 
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26814 


196-64 
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Provinces  and 

Area  in 

Population,  Present :  Census  1881 

Estimated 

PopnlaUon 

1890 

Population 

18W),  per 

square  mile 

Compwrtimenti      '^^ 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Girgenti 

Messina 

Palermo 

Siracnsa 

Trapani 

Sicily     . 

CagUari 
Sassari 

Sardinia 

Total     . 

1,465 
1,970 
1,491 
1,768 
1,964 
1,427 
1,214 

11,289 

6,267 
4,142 

136,493 
280,014 
166,034 
227,934 
352,722 
173,295 
141,612 

1,468,104 

129,886 
283,443 
166,463 
232,990 
346,429 
168,231 
142,366 

1,469,797 

208,138 
126,476 

329,614 

266,379 
668,467 
312,487 
460,924 
699,161 
341,526 
283,977 

2,927,901 

420,635 
261,367 

682,002 

304,444 
633,249 
336,433 
600,742 
782,648 
390,368 
338,688 

3,285,472 

209-24 
321-46 
224-97 
283*23 
398-60 
273-56 
278-90 

291-03 

217,497 
184,891 

447,807 
278,716 

86-18 
67-29 

9,399 
114,410 

362,388 
14,266,383 

726,622 

77-30 

14,194,246 

28,469,628 

80,168,408 

263-60 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  resident  or  legal  population  was 
28,953,480.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  was  69,966,  of  whom  16,092 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,302  English,  6,234  Germans, 
1,887  Russians,  1,286  Americans  (United  States),  1,212  Greeks,  922  Spaniards, 
and  the  rest  mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Dutch, 
Egyptians,  Argentines,  Brazilians. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circondari), 
districts  (distretti),  and  communes.  Tnere  are  69  provinces  :  of  which  60  are 
divided  into  territories,  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  provinces  of 
Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  197  territories  (circondari),  and  87  districts 
(distretti).  The  territories  (circondari)  and  districts  are  divided  into  communes 
(comuni),  of  which  at  the  census  of  1881  there  were  8,269;  the  number  at 
present  (1891)  is  8,253. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  According  to 
statistics  of  1861,  the  exceptions  are  :  about  100,000  of  French  origin,  in  the 
territories  of  Aosta,  Pinerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Torino  ;  from  3,000 
to  4,000  of  Teutonic  origin  in  some  communes  Of  the  territories  (circondari)  of 
DomodoflBola  and  YaraBo,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  of  Aosta,  in  the 
province  of  Torino ;  from  56,000  to  60,000  of  Albanian  origin,  in  a  dozen 
communes  of  Nearer  Calabria,  and  in  some  communes  of  the  provinces  of 
Fogj^ia,  Avellino,  Potenza,  and  Palermo ;  from  20,000  to  26,000  of  Greek 
origin,  in  a  few  communes  of  Nearer  and  Further  Calabria,  and  of  the  province 
of  Lecce  ;  lastly,  fix)m  7,000  to  8,000  of  Spanish  (Catalan)  origin,  settled  in 
Alghero  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  Sardinia. 

The  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  1881  was  19,301,420;  of  these 
7,047,163  were  unmarried,  10,361,039  were  married,  and  1,893,218  were 
widowers  or  widows.  Of  the  whole  population,  16,206,371  or  66*9  per  cent, 
were  unmarried  ;  10,361,039  or  36-5  per  cent,  were  married  ;  and  1,893,218  or 
6*6  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
statistics  a&rd  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinguishing  between  thejqrban  and  rural 
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population.     In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  country 
and  there  are  few  centres.     In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands  the  country 
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Number  of  proprietors  in  Italy  on  December  31,  1881  : — 
'        Land 


681 


Bnildings 


I  Male   Female.  Male 

I I L_ 


Female 


1,083,753 


Apicnltttrists  |219,328' 131,181 1 204,395  59,406 
PocioDenaitd 

penoQi     of 

BMtM.  .  I  26,370'  70,311'  27,938  54,702 
•)therat««one8 102,088  133,524  249,725|  185,768 

Total .       .  jS47,786|336,016l482,058  299,876  1,903,623 


Land  and       J 
Buildings       | 

f    '  1 

Male     Female      Male 

» 1,467,476 


Total 


289,985 
579,885 


227,175 


263,738 
274,165 


344,293 
931,698 


765,078 


I 

Total 

1,876,288 

733,0391 


Female 
417,762 

388,740 
593,467il,525,156, 


I 

"i 

2,733,467  1,399,965  4,183,432! 


II.  Movement  of  Population. 
1.     BirthSy  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

Births  Living 


r«r    Marriagea^  Illegiti-  | 

I  I   Legitimate    mate  and 

I  Exposed 


Total 


Stillborn 


W«  238,310  i  1,005,402    81,558  1,086,960 

^7  285,629  1,067,002    85,904  1,152,906 

W8  236,883  i  1,037,150    82,413  |  1,119,563 

8S»  230,451  1,064,798    84,399  1,149,197 

8W  221,200  '  1,002,612  '  78,500  1,081,112 

The  numbeis  for  1890  are  provisional. 


Deaths    { 
exclusive   Surplus  of 

of  the    1    Births 
SUllbom 


39,204  844,603  '  242,357 
42,485  I  828,992  323,914 
42,007  820,431  \  299,132 
43,945  768,068  ,  381,129 
41,402     794,209  I  286,903 


2.     Emigration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  according  to  sex  and 
«g«  for  the  year  1890  :— 


'Emigiatiou 


Under  14  years 


Number  of  Emigrants 
Of  14  and  over 


Of  all  ages 
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Tho  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Italy  to  varioos 
parts  of  the  world,  according  to  Italian  statistics,  for  the  six  years  1885- 
90:— 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

Europe 
North  Africa 

78,282 

80,406 

82,474 

82,941 

92,631 

100,259 

6,43? 

4,640 

2,875 

3,089 

2,177 

2,020 

America — 

1 

United      States 

1 

and  Canada 

13,096 

28,640 

38,853 

34,292 

26,881 

48,019  i 

Mexico,  Colom- 

bia, Venezuela, 

CentralAmerica 

1,583 

1,179 

1,245 

640 

1,037 

926' 

Brazil 

12,311 

11,334 

31,445 

97,730 

16,968 

16,288 

Chili  and  Peru  . 

366 

321 

313 

859 

376 

8,884 

The  Argentine, 

' 

Uruguay,    and 

\ 

Faraway 

40,054 

38,388 

64,499 

65,958 

75,058 

41,852 

Amenca(countiy 

not  named) 

5,080 

2,309 

8,108 

6,285 

8,877 

4,553 

Other  countries  . 
Total 

1,036 

717 

868 

442 

428 

548 

167,198 

167,829 

215,665 

290,736 

218,412 

217,244 

This  classification  is  founded  upon  the  declarations  of  intending  en li tyrants 
made  before  the  syndics  (or  mayors)  of  communes  on  application  for  passports, 
and  it  is  to  lie  observed  that  the  figures  differ  considerably  from  thoeie  gireo 
in  the  statistics  of  the  various  countries  mentioned.  Thus  the  United  States 
claim  to  have  received,  in  1890,  69,969  immigrants  from  Italy,  the  Argentijie 
Confederation  39,122,  and  Brazil  19,675.  The  difference  is  explained  chiefly 
by  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  emigration  for  other  European  States, 
intended  to  be  temporary,  becomes  permanent,  the  emigrants  embarking  for 
America  from  their  temporary  home. 

The  emigrants  were  from  the  following  provinces  or  compartimenti  : — 
Piemonte,  30,497  (19,005  temporary)  ;  Liguria,  4,360  ;  Lombardy,  22,921 
(9,916   temporary);   Veneto,    67,676    (62,135  temporary);    Emilia,     5,065: 
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Ifowns 

^    ^e-  1           Town. 

PopuU.  1 
tiou 

Townu 

PopuU- 
tion 

{mLT  ;    ; 

463,172 

'  Piacenza 

34,987  1 

Udine     . 

23,254 

295,548 

'  Trapani . 

32,020 

Termini    Ime- 

(fiome     . 

'273,268     Barletta. 

31,994  ' 

rese     . 

22,733 

Turin     . 

230,183 

'  Sassari    . 

31,596 

Bitonto  . 

22,726 

Palermo 

,  205,712 

t  Ancona  . 

'    81,277 

Cerignola 

22,659 

1  Genoa    . 

138,081 

Cremona 

31,083  j 

Acireale . 

22,431 

'  Florence 

134,992 

Modena . 

31,053  ' 

Salerno  . 

22,328 

Venice   . 

129,445 

1  Alessandria    . 

30,761  1  Castellamare 

'  Bologna . 

103,998 

'  Corato    . 

30,428  ! 

di  Stabia     . 

22,207 

1  Catania  . 

96,017 

Pavia     . 

29,836  , 

Bisceglie 

21,765 

1  Leghorn 

78,998 

!  Molfetta 

29,697 

Vittoria . 

21,755 

Messina. 

!    78,438     Ferrara  . 

28,814  ' 

Lecce      . 

21,742 

1  Verona  . 

60,768  ,  Caltagirone     . 
58,266  '  Mantova 

1    28,119  ; 

Torre  del  Greco 

21,588 

'Ban        . 

28,048 

Partinico 

21,000 

!  Padua     . 

47,334     Vicenza . 

27,694  ' 

Catanzaro 

20,981 

iPanna    . 

44,492  1  Como     . 

25,560  j 

Terlizzi  . 

20,442 

,  Breada  . 

43,354 

,  Taranto . 

25,246  1 

Lucca     . 

20,421 

fModica  . 

38,370 

Trani     . 

25,173' 

Chioggia 

20,381 

Piaa        . 

37,704 

Caltanisetta    . 

25,027  ! 

Aversa   . 

20,183 

1  Alcamo  . 

37,697 

Raimsa  . 

24,183  1 

Vercelli . 

20,165 

'Foggia    . 
Alalia   . 

36,852  !  Reggie  di  Cal . 

23,858 

Torre  Annun- 

36,795     Bergamo 

23,819 

ziata  . 

20,060 

1  Cagliari  . 

35,688     Siena      . 

23,445 

Castelvetrano . 

20,053 

Stok  Xarino. — Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent  Republic, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  States  in  Europe,  San  Marino.  It  has  an  area  of  82 
souaie  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,000.  In  1872  it  concluded  a  treaty 
of  protective  friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Religion. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  State 
religion  of  Italy ;  but  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since 
the  suppression  of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy 
t4>  the  authority  of  the  civil  government,  and  secured  perfect 
i"«hgious  freedom  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  exception. 
However,  scarcely  any  other  creeds  as  yet  exist  but  Roman 
Catholicism.     At  the  census  of  1881.  of  the  total  nonulation  about 
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The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Italy  consists  of  51  archbishoprics  and 
223  bishoprics,  in  addition  to  the  6  cardmal-bishops  who  have  sees  in  Italy. 
Of  these  73  are  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  of  which  12  are  arch- 
bishoprics. There  are  altogether  37  ecclesiastical  provinces.  All  these 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  advice  of  a 
council  of  Cardinals.  But  the  royal  consent  is  necessary  to  the  installation  of 
a  bishop  or  archbishop.  The  number  of  x>&rishes  in  1881  was  20,465  ;  of 
churches  and  chapels,  55,263;  of  parish  priests,  76,560. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  been  greatly  reduced  sinoe 
the  year  1850,  when  the  Siccardi  bill,  abolishing  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This  law 
was  extended,  in  1861,  over  the  wnole  of  the  Kingdom,  and  had  the  effect  of 
rapidly  diminishing  the  numbers  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  the  clergy. 

In  1865  there  were  2,382  religious  houses  in  Italy,  of  which  1,506  were  for 
men  and  876  for  women.  The  number  of  religious  persons  was  28,991,  of 
whom  14,807  were  men  and  14,184  women.  The  Mendicant  orders  numbered 
8,229  persons,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  total.  A  law  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  all  religious  houses  throughout  the  Kingdom  was  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of  1866.  This  law  provided  a 
small  pension  to  all  monks  and  nuns  having  taken  regular  vows  before 
January  18,  1864.  Several  monasteries  were  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  such 
monks  or  nuns  as  might  wish  to  continue  their  monastic  life.  All  chapters  of 
collegiate  churches,  abbeys,  ecclesiastical  benefices  not  attached  to  pariahes, 
lay  benefices,  and  all  brotnerhoods  and  foundations  to  which  an  ecclesiastical 
service  is  annexed,  were  suppressed.  Under  certain  regulations  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  was  transferred  to  the  State. 

See  and  Churoh  of  Home. 

The  *  Statuto  fondamentale  del  Regno '  enacts,  in  its  first  article,  that  *  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State.'  By 
the  terms  of  the  Royal  decree  of  Oct.  9,  1870,  which  declared  that  *  Rome  and 
the  Roman  Provinces  shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,'  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  was  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  preserving  his  former  rank  and  dignity  as  an  independent  sovereign 
prince.  By  Roman  Catholics  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  Pope,  is  accounted  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal 
Chm*ch.  Over  ever}'  baptized  person  they  hold  him  to  possess  immediate 
spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Supreme  Pontiff. — ^Leone  XIII.  (Oioacohino  Peooi),  bom  at  Carpineto,  in 
the  diocese  of  Anagni,  March  2,  1810,  son  of  Count  Luigi  Pecci ;  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Damiata  1843  ;  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  Belgium  1848-46  ; 
Bishop  of  Perugia  1846 ;  proclaimed  Cardinal  December  19,  1853  ;  elected 
Supreme  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  Pio  IX.,  February  20,  1878 ;  crowned 
March  3  following. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  by  scrutiny.  Each  Cardinal  in  conclave 
writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he  chooses. 
These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  oJialice  which  stands  on  the 
altar  of  the  conclave  chapel  ;  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  reneats  a 
prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chalice  bjr 
scrutators  appointed  from  the  electing  body  ;  the  tickets  are  compared  witt 
the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any  Cardinal  has 
two- thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is  declared  elected.  Should  none  have 
received  the  needful  number  of  votes,  another  proceeding  is  gone  tkrougfa, 
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viz.,  (iccegs — 80  called  because  any  Cardinal  may  accede  to  the  choice  of 
another  by  filling  up  another  ticket  made  for  that  purpose.  The  present 
Pontiff,  Leone  XIII.,  was  chosen  by  unanimity.  He  is  regarded  as  the  263rd 
Pope  (or  thereabouts)  from  St.  Peter. 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  as  a  temporal  power,  dates  froin  the 
year  755,  when  Pippin,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  to  Pope  Stefiino  III.  the 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  (Romagna),  conquered  from  the  Lombards,  to 
which  Charles  the  Great  added  the  provinces  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  Kaiser 
Heinrich  III.,  in  1053,  increased  these  possessions  of  the  spiritual  head  of 
Christendom  by  the  city  of  Benevento  ;  and  not  long  after,  in  1102,  Countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See  the  territory  known  as  the 
*  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'  From  the  accession  of  Martino  V.,  218th  in  the 
usual  list  of  Pontiffs,  to  Leone  XIII.,  263rd  in  the  list,  the  Popes  have  been  as 
follows  : — 


No.  in 
the  list 


213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
2S4 
235 
236 
287 
238 


Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation. 
aUtj 

Year  of 
Election 

No.  in 
thellat 

239 

Martino  V.     . 

ItAlian 

1417 

Eugenio  IV.    . 

i» 

1431 

240 

Niccol6  V.      . 

)i 

1447 

241 

Calisto  III.     . 

Spanish 
Italian 

1455 

242 

PioIL    . 

1458 

248 

Paolo  II. 

}} 

1464 

244 

Sisto  IV. 

1471 

245 

InnocenzoVIII. 

)) 

1484 

246 

Alessandro  VI. 

Spanish 
Italian 

1492 

247 

Pio  III. . 

1503 

248 

Giulio  II. 

It 

1503 

249 

Leone  X. 

1513 

250 

AdrianoVL    . 

Dutch 

1522 

251 

Clemente  VII. 

Italian 

1523 

252 

Paolo  in.       . 

)i 

1534 

253 

Giulio  III.      . 

If 

1550 

254 

MarcelloIL    . 

)} 

1555 

255 

Paolo  IV.        . 

1555 

256 

Pio  IV.  . 

)} 

1559 

257 

PioV.    . 

tt 

1566 

258 

Gregorio  XIII. 

tt 

1572 

259 

Sisto  V. 

tt 

1585 

260 

UrbanoVIL  . 

tf 

1590 

261 

Gregorio  XIV. 

ft 

1590 

262 

Innocenzo  IX. 

11 

1591 

263 

aementeVIII. 

if 

1592 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Leone  XL 
Paolo  V. 
Gregorio  XV. . 
Urbano  VIII. 
Innocenzo  X. . 
AlessandroVIL 
Clemente  IX. 
Clemente  X.  . 
Innocenzo  XL 
AlessandroVIII 
Innocenzo  XII. 
Clemente  XL 
InnocenzoXIII. 
BenedettoXIIL 
Clemente  XII. 
BenedettoXIV. 
aemente  XIII 
aementeXIV. 
Pio  VI.  . 
Pio  VII. 
Leone  XII.     . 
Ho  VIII.        . 
Gregorio  XVI. 
Pio  IX.  . 
Leone  XIIL  . 


Nation- 

Year  of 

allty 

eaection 

Italian 

1605 

1605 

1621 

1623 

1644 

1655 

1667 

1670 

1676 

1689 

1691 

1700 

1721 

1724 

1730 

1740 

1758 

1769 

1775 

1800 

1823 

]829 

1831 

1846 

1878 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  is  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  ruler  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  ex  cathedrd  definitions  on  matters  of  faith  or  morals 
are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  there  is  no  appeal  against  his  judgments.  The 
Roman  Pontiff  seeks  advice  from  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  consisting, 
when  complete,  of  seventy  members,  namely,  six  cardinal-bishops,  fifty 
cardinal-pnests,  and  fourteen  cardinal-deacons,  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the 
fuU  number.  In  January  1892  the  Sacred  College  consisted  of  six 
eardlnal-bishops,  forty-five  cardinal-priests,  and  six  cardinal-deacons.  The 
following  list  gives  the  names  of  these  fifty-seven  cardinals  :— - 
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Names 


CardiTuU-Bishope : — 


Baffaele  Monaco  La 
Valletta 


Luigi     Ore| 
Santo  Stei 


!glia     dij 
jano         j 


Edward  Howard 


Luigi  Serafini    . 

Lucido  Maria  Faroe- 
chi 

Angelo  Bianchi . 


Cardinal-Priests : — 
Gustav    Adolf    von\ 

Hohenlohe  .  / 
Luciano  Bonaparte  . 
Mieczyslaw       Led6-\ 

chowski  .  / 
Francisco    de   Paula  "j 

Benavides    y  Na-  >■ 

varrete  .  .  J 
Luigi  diCanossa 
Friedr.von  Furstenberg 
Julieu  Florian  Desprez 
Americo  Ferreira  dos\ 

Santoe  Silva        .  / 

Tommaso  Zigliara     ! 
Carlo  Laurenzi  . 


Francesco  Ricci  Par- J 
raciani .        .     1 

Charles  Martial  Alle-1 
mand-Lavigerie     j 
Jos4  SebastiSo  Neto 


Office  or  Dignity 


Bp.  ofOstia&Velle-^ 
tn,  Dean  Sacr.Coll., 
Prefect  Cong.  Cere- 
monial, Gr.  Peniten-  } 
tiary,  Archpriest  of 
the  Lateran  Arch-  | 
Basilica    .        .        I 
Bishop  of  Porto  andv 
Santa  Rufina,  Sub- 1 
dean    Sacred  Coll.,  V 
Camerlenffo  of  Holy  j 
Roman  Church        ' 
Bishop  of  Frascati, 
Archpriest    of    the 
Vatican  Basilica 
Bishop  of    Sabina, 
Prefect       Congreg. 

Council 
Bishop  of  Albano, 
Vicar-General       of ' 
His  Holiness    . 
Bishop  of  Palestrina, ' 
Pro-Dataiy  of  His 
Holiness  . 


Archpriest    of    the"! 
Liberian  Basilica    / 

Prefect  of  the  Con-'i 
greg.  Propaganda/ 

Archbp.  of  Zaragoza. 

Bishop  of  Verona 
Archbishop  of  Olmiitz 
„         Toulouse 

Bishop  of  Oporto 

Prefect       Congreg.  \ 
Studies      .        ./ 


Gr.  Prior  in  Rome  ot\ 
Sov.  Order  St  John  I 
of  Jerusalem,  Secre- 1 
tary  of  Memorials  .  j 
Archbishop  of  Car-' 
tha^e  and  Alters 
Patriarch  of  I^isbon 


Nationality 


Italian 


English 


Italian 


German  . 
Italian  . 
Polish     . 

Spanish  . 

Italian  . 
Austrian. 
French    . 

Portognesi 

Corsican 
Italian 


}| 


Tear  of 
Birth 


Tetfof 
Cnea.  ' 
tion   I 


I 
1827  I  1868 


1828 


1829 


1808 


1833 


1817 


1823 

1828 
1822 

1810 

1809 
1812 
1807 

1829 

1838 
1821 

1880 


French 
Portugese 

by  Google 


1825 
1841 


1873 

1877 
1877 
1877 
1SS2 


186< 
1S68 
1875 

1877 

1877 
1879 
1879 

1879 

1879 
1880 

1880 

1882 
1884 
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Names 


Office  or  Dignity 


Cardinal-Priests — cont. 
Guglielmo   Sanfelice\  I 

di  Acquavella  f  I 
Pietro  Geremia  Celesia  ' 
Ant.  Monescillo  y  Viso  i 
Zeferino  Gonzalez  y\  | 

Diaz  Tuft6n        .    J  | 

Isidore  Verga     .       ■{  ' 
Paul  Melchere 


•  { 


Alfonso  Capecelatro 
Francesco  mtta^lini  . 
Patrick  Francis  Moran 
Alexandre  Taschereau 
Benoit  M.  Lang^nienx 
James  Gibbons  . 
Charles  Philippe  Place 

Serafino  Vannutelli  < 

Gaetano    Aloi8i-Ma-\ 

sella        .        .       / 
Lnigi  Giordani  . 
Caimllo  Siciliano  di\ 

Rende    .        .       / 
Mariano      Bampolla"^ 

del  Tindaro    .       J 
A^stino  Bausa . 
Giuseppe    Benedetto\ 

Dusmet .  ) 

Giuseppe  d'Annibale-j 

Fran9ois  Marie  Ben-^ 
jamin  Richard        / 

Jofieph  Alfred  Foulon 

Peter  Lambert  Goo8-\ 
sens       .        .        / 

Franz  de  Paula  von\ 
Schonbom      .       / 

Vincenzo  Vannutelli  . 

Sebastiano  Galeati 

Gaspar  Mermillod     -j 

Albin  Dunajewski 
Antonde  Paul  Gruscha 
Lnigi  Buffo  Scilla 
Lnigi  Se|.iacci  . 


Archbp.  of  Naples  . 

,,  Palermo . 

„  Valencia 

Formerly    Archbp.  \ 
of  Seville  .        ./ 
Pref .  Congr.  Bishops  ^ 
and  Regulars      .  J 
Former  Archbp.   of\ 
Koln    .         .       / 
Archbp.  of  Capua 
Bologna 
Sydney 
Quebec 
Reims 
Baltimore 
Rennes  . 
Secretary  of  Ai)OS-'i 
tolic  Briefs     .        J 
Prf.Congreg.  Sacred  \ 
Rites  .        / 

Archbp.  of  Ferrara   . 

„  Benevento 

Pontif.  Seer,  of  State 

Archbp.  of  Florence. 

,,  Catania  . 

Prefect  Congreg.  ^ 
of  Indulgences  and  V 
Sacred  Relics .        j 

Archbp.  of  Paris 

,,  Lyons    . 

,,  Mechlin . 

„  Prague  . 

Archbp.  of  Ravenna . 
Bishop  of  Lausanne^ 
and  Geneva    .       J 
Bishop  of  Cracow 
Archbp.  of  Vienna  . 


Year  of 


Year  of 


NationaUty    *^^'     Crea- 
!    tion 


Italian    . 

Sicilian  . 
Spanish  . 

>» 

Italian 

German  . 
Italian    . 

Irish 
Canadian 
French   . 
American 
French    . 

Italian    . 


Sicilian  . 
Italian  . 
French   . 

Belgian  . 

Bohemian 

Italian    . 

if 
Swiss 

Polish  . 
Austrian. 
Italian    . 


1884 

1814 
1811 

1881 


1884 

1884 
1884 

1884 


1882  1  1884 


1818 

1824 
1828 
1880 
1820 
1824 
1834 
1814 


1885 

1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 


1884  I  1887 


1826 
1822 
1847 


1887 
1887 
1887 


1848  ,  1887 
1821  1887 
1818  1889 


1815 


1889 


1819  I  1889 
1828  !  1889 
1827  !  1889 

1844  I  1889 

1886  I  1889 

1824  I  1890 

1824  I  1890 

1817  I  1890 

1820  I  1891 
1840  I  1891 
1885  1891 
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Names 

Office  or  Dignity 

Nationality 

Yew  of 
Birth 

Year  of 
tion 

Cardinal- Deacons : — 

" 

" 

Teodolfo  Mertel .        | 

Vice-chancellor    of\ 
Holy  Roman  Church  / 

Italian    . 

1806 

1858 

Augiisto  Theodoli 

— 

1819 

1886 

Camillo  Mazzella 

Prefect  Congr.  Index 

1838 

1886 

LuigiMacchi    . 

— 

1832 

1889 

AchUle  Apolloni 

— 

1823 

1889 

Gaetano  de  Ruggiero  . 

— 

1816 

1889 

Of  these  Cardinals  11  were  nominated  by  Pope  Pio  IX.,  and  46  by 
Leone  XIII. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Caidinals  are 
regarded  as  Princes  of  the  Church  at  large.  Those  living  in  Rome  have  a  oertain 
yearly  allowance,  according  to  circumstances.  In  early  ages  the  Cardinab 
were  simply  the  narish  rectors  of  Rome,  or  deacons  of  districts.  In  1586  the 
number  was  finally  settled  by  Sisto  V.  at  seventy.  The  Cardinals  compose  the 
Pope's  Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations,  govern  the  Cliurrh 
while  the  Pontifical  throne  is  vacant,  and  elect  the  deceased  PontifTs 
successor.  They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocenzo  IV., 
during  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the  title  of  Eminence  from 
Urbano  VIII.,  in  1630. 

In  1891,  besides  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the  apper 
Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world  comprised  8  Patriarchates  of  Out 
Latin  and  5  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  167  Archbishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  17  of  the 
Oriental  Rite,  and  699  Bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  55  of  the  Oriental  Bite. 
The  list  (exclusive  of  the  new  episcopal  hierarchy  of  Japan)  was  as  follows  : — 


I.  Patriarchates. 

Latin  Rite : — 1.  Constantinople  ;  2.  Alexandria  ;  3.  Antioch  ;  4.  Jeru- 
salem ;  5.  Venice ;  6.  Lisbon  ;  7.  West  Indies  ;  8.  East  Indies. 

Oriental  Bite : — 1.  Antioch,  of  the  Maronites  ;  2.  Antioch,  of  the  Me]> 
chites  ;  3.  Antioch,  of  the  Syrians  ;  4.  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldseans ;  5.  C^Ucui, 
of  the  Armenians. 


II.  Archbishoprics. 
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III.  Bishoprics, 


GrsBco-Roumanian  Rite 
Graeco-Ruthenian  Rite 
Under  Patriarchs  : 
Armenian  Rite    . 
Graeco-Melchite  Rite 
Syriac  Rite  . 
Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 
Syro-Maronite  Rite 


8 
6 

18 
8 
6 

10 
2 

764 


Lalin  Rite  .— 
Immediately  subject  to  the 

Holy  See         ...         86 
Snfiagan,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Provinces  .       613 

OrienUal  RiU  :— 
Immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See : 
Graeco-Ruthenian  Rite    .  2 

Sofiagan,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Provinces : 

Besides  the  above  sees,  and  17  sees  *nullius  dineceseos,'  there  are  now  7 
Apostolic  Delegations,  119  Apostolic  Vicariates,  and  44  Apostolic  Prefectures, 
most  of  them  held  by  titular  archbishops  and  bishops  (formerly  called  *  in 
partibus  infidelium '). 

The^  summary  of  actual  dignitaries  stands  as  follows  for  January  1892 
(each  dignitary  being  reckoned  under  his  highest  rank  and  title)  : — 

Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 57 

Patriarchs  of  both  Rites 10 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite,  Residential  783 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Oriental  Rite  52 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Titular        ....  308 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,  having  a  title  no  longer  16 

Prelates  Nullim  Dioeceseos 7 


Total 


1,233 


The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried  on 
ly  a  noinber  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  now  twenty  Sacred 
Congregations,  viz..  Inquisition  or  Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Apostolic 
Tisita^on,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishops,  State  of 
Ke^alarsy  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propaganda  for  Eastern  'Rite, 
fndex.  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Regular  Discipline,  Indulgences  and  Sacred 
ielics,  Sxamination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  Lauretana,  Eztra- 
irdiiianr  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs,  Studies. 
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Instmotioii, 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and  maintainB,  either 
entirely  or  in  conjunction  with  the  oommunes  and  provincee, 
public  schools  of  every  grade.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  institu- 
tion maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  pubUc  body,  must 
have  the  qualifications  required  by  law ;  and  in  all  public  institu- 
tions not  belonging  to  the  State,  the  same  programme  must  be 
followed,  and  the  same  rules  observed.  No  private  person  can 
keep  a  school  without  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the 
State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  six 
and  nine  years  of  age.  (Of  these,  according  to  the  census  of  1881, 
there  were  1,808,129.)  The  compulsory  clause  is  by  no  means 
strictly  enforced.  The  enactment,  however,  provided  that  education 
for  children  of  school  age  should  be  compulsory  only  when  the 
supply  of  teachers  should  reach  the  proportion  to  population,  in 
the  least  populous  communes,  of  one  to  every  1,000  inhabitants ; 
in  the  most  populous,  one  to  every  1,500  inhabitants.  The  law 
(1889)  has  been  applied  to  8,178  communes  out  of  8,527. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instruction  ;  (2)  secondary  instruction — classical ; 
(3)  secondary  instruction — technical ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providing  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  erades.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it.  Only  the  loteer-gnAe 
instruction  is  compulsory.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower- 
grade  school  for  boys  ana  one  for  girls  ;  smd  no  school  with  only  one  master 
should  have  more  than  seventy  pupils.  Higner-grade  elementary  schoob  are 
required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  thoee 
with  over  4,000  inhabitants.     In  both  grades  the  instruction  is  free, 

(2)  Secondary  instruction — classical — is  provided  in  the  ^nnati  and  /lopi, 
the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

(3)  Secondary  instruction — technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  teehnical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  hi^^ier 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools. 
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by  the  communes  in  1889  (including  subsidies  from  the  State  and  the 
provinces),  72,237,067  lire.  There  are,  besides,  revenues  derived  from 
foundations  (opere  pie)  for  the  benefit  of  schools  of  different  grades,  generally, 
or  in  particular  communes. 

The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  (public  and  private)  has,  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2,326,000  ;  or,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  86  per  cent,  in  school 
attendance. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates,  male  and  female,  over  five  years  for  1861, 
over  six  for  1871  and  1881,  and  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1861,  1871,  and 
1881,  was  :— 


Year 


1861 
1871 
1881 


Over  6  Tears 


Male 
68  09 
61-86 
54-56 


Female 
81-27 
71-73 
69-32 


Over  20  Tears 


Male 
66-47 
60-17 
53-89 


Female 
81-52 
77  18 
72-98 


The  percentaffe  of  illiterate  conscripts,   and  of   illiterates  married,   at 
various  intervals  &om  1866  to  1889  was  as  follows  : — 


Illiterates  Married 

Male 

Female 

69-96 

78-97 

67-73 

7678 

48-24 

69-90 

42-27 

61-90 

41-21 

60-46 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  the  population  above  six 
years  of  age  who  coidd  not  read  nor  write  in  Upper  Italy  was  40-86  per  cent.  ; 
Middle  Italy,  64-61  per  cent.  ;  South  Italy,  79*46  per  cent  ;  and  in  the 
Islands,  80*91  per  cent.  The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  above  six 
years  was  in  Piedmont,  32*27,  and  the  largest  in  Basilicata,  86  18. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary  and  higher  schools  for 
1888-89 :— 


PupUs 

Number 

Teachers 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Asili  for  infants 

2,220 

5,720^ 

136,139 

132,047 

268,186 

Public    primary    day 

schools :— R^ular . 

44,664 

46,694 

1,118,217 

941,172 

2,069,389 

Do.  irregular 

2,908 

2,876 

48,397 

36,776 

86,172 

Private  do. 

7,976 

8,499 

63,246 

118,686 

181,831 

Evening  and  holiday 
schools  . 

8,797 

8,942 

206,028 

86,192 

291,220 

Normal  schools . 

137 

1,353 

1,611 

11,246 

12,866 

Licei. 

809 

1,8241 

— 

— 

13,846 

Ginnasi 

714 

4,809» 

— 

61,286 

Technical  institutes   . 

76 

1,2491 

— 

— 

6,538 

Technical  schools 

407 

8,0281 

— 

— 

80,836 

Naval  mercantile  do. 

21 

1711 

— 

— 

885 

1  In  1887-88. 
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The  following  is  a  list  ot  the  twenty-one  oniyeiBities  of  Italy,  with 
statistics  for  1888-89  :— 


Date  of 

No.  of 

Students 

Date  of 

No.  of 

Stodenta 

— 

Found- 

Teach. 

and 

Found- 

Teach- 

and 

atioii 

erel 

Auditors 

ation 

eni 
56 

Auditors 

state  Univer- 

Pisa . 

1338 

598 

sities:— 

Borne 

1803 

84 

1,8«0 

Bologna 

1200 

90 

1,394 

Sassari 

1677 

23 

124 

Cagliari     . 

1626 

35 

125 

Siena 

1300 

29 

151 

Catania     . 

1434 

48 

544 

Turin 

1404 

72 

2,275 

Genoa 

1243 

56 

850 

1 

Macerata   . 

1290 

13 

130 

'  Free  Univer. 

Messina     . 

1549 

48 

251 

sities : — 

Modena 

1678 

37 

316 

Camerino  . 

1727 

18 

94 

Naples       . 
Padua 

1224 

91 

4,205 

Feiraia 

1891 

21 

49 

1222 

73 

1,222 

Perugia      . 

1276 

21 

146 

Palenno 

1805 

67 

l,2l2 

,    Urbino       . 

1564 

21 

86 

Panna 
Pavia 

1512 
1300 

42 
54 

255 
1,080 

Total      . 

994 

16,49« 

1  In  1887-88. 

There  were  besides  (1889)  11  superior  collegiate  institutions,  with  1,965 
students ;  11  superior  special  schools,  with  933  students ;  29  special  and 
practical  schools  of  agriculture  (1890),  with  768  students  ;  4  schools  of  mining 
(1888),  with  93  students  ;  168  industrial  and  commercial  schools  (1889),  with 
23,111  students;  14  Government  academies  and  institutes  of  the  fine  arts 
(1888),  with  <3,376  students ;  6  Government  institutes  and  conservatoires  of 
music  (1888),  with  826  students. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Italy  32  Government  libraries,  with  166,153  readera, 
who  had  1,019,498  books  given  out. 

On  December  31,  1889,  there  were  in  Italy  1,696  periodical  publications. 
Of  these,  130  were  daily  ;  153  twice  or  thrice  weekly  ;  525  weekly  ;  25  thric« 
a  month ;  233  fortnichtly  ;  385  monthly ;  74  at  intervals  of  two  or  more 
months  ;  71  occasiona&y  ;  461  were  political ;  291  were  economic,  juridical,  or 
on  social  science  ;  178  agricultural ;  175  religious  ;  152  literary  and  scientific  ; 
93  medical ;  28  musical  and  dramatic  ;  11  of  the  fine  arts  ;  11  military ;  11  of 
geography  and  travels  ;  32  humorous  (non-political).  Of  the  whole  number, 
26  were  m  Italian  and  a  local  dialect  (12  Neapolitan) ;  8  in  a  local  dialect 
only ;  29  in  Italian  and  a  foreign  language  (13  French) ;  26  in  foreign 
languages  only  (13  French,  5  English). 

In  1890  there  were  10,339  books  published  in  Italy,  compridng  912 
religious  books;  1,159  scholastic  and  educational;  550  historical  and 
geographical ;  490  biographical  ;  1,160  of  poetry  and  ^neral  literature ;  869 
in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science ;  832  in  medicine ;  1,062  in 
agriculture,  the  industries,  and  commerce. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Italy,  justice  in  penal  matters  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Preton,  by  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  assise  ;  on  appeal, 
by  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  appeal  llie  h^hest  court 
is  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  confines  itself  to  inquiring  whether  the  fonus 
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prescribed  by  law  have  been  observed.  The  new  penal  code  came  into  force 
on  January  1,  1890,  abolishing  the  distinction  between  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours (crimini  e  delitti). 

The  Pretori  have  jurisdiction  concerning  all  delicts  (delitti)  punishable  by 
imprisonment  or  banishment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  fine  not 
exceeding  300  lire.  The  correctional  tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance  in  offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  banishment  over  three 
months,  or  fine  exceeding  300  lire.  Tne  courts  of  assize  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  firHt  instance  in  all  proceedinss  concerning  crimes  brought  before  them  by 
direct  citation,  or  by  sentence  of  the  sections  of  accusation  (sezioni  d'  accnsa). 
They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  concerning  offences  against  the  internal  and 
external  security  of  the  State,  and  all  crimes  of  a  serious  character.  Appeal  is 
allowed  to  the  correctional  tribunals  from  the  sentences  of  the  Pretori,  and  to 
the  courts  of  appeal  from  those  of  the  correctional  tribunals.  The  courts  of 
cassation  have  power  to  annul,  for  illegality,  sentences  passed  bv  the  inferior 
courts,  and  to  decide  questions  of  jurisdiction  or  competency.  Tnis  court  can 
also  decide  regarding  sentences  passed  by  the  supreme  military  and  naval 
court. 

Italy  is  divided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  into  20  appeal  court 
districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  tribunal  districts,  162  in  all,  and 
these  again  into  mandamenti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  1,806 
in  all. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  before  the 
various  classes  of  courts,  1885-89  : — 


Year 


Total 


332,079 
387,394 
315,359 
340,381 
351,218 


Convictions 


Before  the 
Pretori 


273,463 
280,810 
259,387 
282,646 
292,041 


Before  tlie 

Tribunall 

(first  instanoe) 


53,103 
51,654 
50,426 
52,369 
54,088 


Before  the 
Ck)rti  d' Assise 


5,513 
4,930 
5,546 
5,366 
5,089 


The  number  of  prisons  or  j^nitentiaries,  with  number  of  inmates,  on  June 
30,  1888,  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Prisons  or  Penitentiaries 

Lock-ups 

Penal  establishments 
Correctional  establishments  for  the 
ypung : 

Houses  of  detention  for  the  young 

Private  reformatories  . 
Penal  colonies         .... 

Total 

Number 

Inmates 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1,717 
110 

8 
40 
12 

26,509 
29,463 

920 
2,761 
2,718 

2,152 
1,277 

57 

1,913 

2 

28,661 
30,740 

977 
4,674 
2,720 

1,877 

62,371 

5,401 

67,772 

694  ITALY 

Pauperism. 

In  Italy  legal  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve  the 
poor,  does  not  exist.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  favour  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor,  the  former  being  maintained  and  the  latter 
supplied  with  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  {Ht>vince  or  commone. 
Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  through  the  permanent  charitable 
foundations,  <»lled  *  Opere  pie,'  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  17,  1890.  These 
are  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  different  provinces,  and  their  operation  is 
in  the  manner  prescribed  and  in  the  territory  named  in  the  deeds  of  founda- 
tion, or  by  the  statutes  in  force.  A  thorough  inquiry  into  their  financial 
position  was  made  in  1880;  The  seneral  results  were : — Leaving  out  of 
account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  saving 
(that  is,  monti  di  piet^  monti  frumentari,  caase  di  prestanze  agrarie),  thera 
were  2i,638  opere  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of  about  2,000,000,000  franca 
Their  income  and  expenses  were : — 

Lilts. 
Gross  income 89,678,807 


Burdens  (not  charitable)    .        .        .      7,838,000 

Taxes,  &c 15,181,265 

Expenses  of  administration        .        .    16,076,779 

Total  disbursement      .        .     89,046,084 
Balance  free         .        .        .     50,627,278 

Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  legacies,  contributions  from  private 
benefactors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c..  all  of  which  receipts 
are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  opere  pie  in  1880 
amounted  to  96,895,470  lire. 

The  property  of  these  foundations  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  space 
of  nine  years  (1881-89)  the  new  legacies  amounted  to  154,281,429  lire.  In 
1889  the  communes  spent  about  42,688,917  lire,  and  the  provinces  about 
20,273,500  lire  in  charity  ;  over  one-fourth  of  the  former  sum  and  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter  being  disposed  of  through  the  opere  pie. 

Finance. 

I.  State  Finance. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes 
derived  from  movable  capital  and  labour.  The  tax  on  lands, 
amounting  to  about  96  millions,  with  an  additional  tenth,  is  spread 
over  the  9  cadastral  compartimenti.  That  on  houses  is  at  the 
rate  of  12*5  per  cent,  (with  three-tenths  additional)  of  the  amount 
taxable,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of 
factories,  and  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses.  The 
tax  on  incomes  from  movable  capital  and  labour  is  13*2  per  cent 
pf  the  sum  taxable.     This,  in  incomes  from  capital  alone,  is  the 
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whole  amount  stated  as  income  ;  in  those  from  capital  and  labour 
(trade,  industries),  it  is  six-eighths,  and  in  those  from  labour  alone 
(professions),  it  is  live-eighths  of  the  income  stated.  In  the  case 
of  State,  provincial,  or  communal  employes,  half  the  income  is 
taxable.  The  communes  and  provinces  also  tax  lands  and  build- 
ings. The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal  re- 
venues made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are: — the  customs  duties,  the 
octroi,  the  taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies, 
lotto. 

The  financial  year  of  Italy  ends  on  June  30.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Kingdom,  together  with  the  annual  difference  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1885-86  to  1892,  the  first  four  years  representing  actual 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  1890-91  and  1891-92  the  budget 
estimates: — 


I        Tears 

Total  Revenne 

Total  Expenditure 

Difference 

; 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1885-86 

1,746,516,911 

1,730,698,835 

+   14,917,576 

1886-87 

1,801,186,804 

1,789,413,851 

+   11,771,953 

1       1887-88 

1,936,724,649 

1,998,876,769 

-   67,151,120 

'       1888-89 

1,866,670,029 

2,097,131,115 

-230,461,086 

1889-90 

1,908,170.181 

1,879,636,028 

+   23,534,103 

1890-91 

1,850,248,143 

1,872,138,271 

-   21,886,128 

,       1891-92 

1,775.123,004 

1,780,942,130 

-     6,819,130 

The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  the  official  budget  ac- 
counts for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  showing  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  and  chief  branches  of  expenditure : — 


Revsnub 


Lire 


Revenue— ^km^. 


Lire 
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Revenue — ami. 


Salt  (monopoly) 

Lottery 

Fines 

Public  services : 
Posts 

Telegraphs 
Prisons 
Fines 

School  taxes 
Various 

Repayments. 
Various  receipts 

Total  1st  Cate- 
gory 
4th  Category : 

Working  of  State 
domains  . 

Interest  of  paper- 
money  caution 
fund 

Treasury  deposits  k 
loans  for  pensions 

Share  of  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  Octrois 
of  Rome  and 
Naples 

Various 

Total  4th  Gate- ^ 
gory  j 


Lire 
63,500,000 
76,200,000 
2,000 

48,600,000 
15,400,000 
7,177,000 
2,250,000 
4,690,000 
7,691,697 

36,704,808 
8,080,240 

I  1,543,622,745 


13,148,890 

14,945,038 
42,543,000 


26,471,680 
7,279,040 

104,387,648 


Revenue — cojtt. 


Un 


^  ^veti""^}  M48.010.8M 


Extraordinary    re- 
venue : — 
1st  Category  (ef- 
fective receipts)        12,300,636 


2nd  Category 
(movement  of 
capital) : 

Sale  of  property,  &c. 

Recoveiy  of  debts  . 

New  debts    . 


10,076,084 

5,204,077 

16,687,000  ; 


Total  2nd  Cate- 
gory 


I      31,867,161 


3rd  Category  (con- 
stmction  of 
railways) . 


82,944,814 


Total  extraordi- 
nary revenue 


I    127,112,611 


Total  revenue  1,776,123,004 


Recapitulation. 


- 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 
Lire 

Total         1 

Lire 

Ur.          \ 

1st    Category     (eflfective 

1 

receipts) 

1,543,622,745 

12,300,636 

1,655,928,881 

2nd  Category  (movement 
of  capital)  . 

1 

— 

31,867,161 

81,867,161  1 

3rd    Category  (construc- 

tion of  railways) . 

— 

82,944,814 

82,944,814 

4th    Category     (receipts 

d'ordre) 
Total     . 

104,387,648 

— 

104,387,648 

1,648,010,893 

127,112,611 

1,776,128,004 
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Expenditure 


Lire 


Ordinaiy  expenditure : — 
Ministry      of    the 
Treasury  : 
Ist  Category  (ef- 
fectire  expendi- 
ture) : 
Interest     on    con- 

soUdateddebt    .      438,206,640 
Interest     on      re- 
deemable debt  .        85,494,957 
Railway  annuities .        27, 848, 861 
Floating  debt  111,048,060 

Fixed  annuities  .  88,943,000 
GivH  list  and  appa- 
nages 15,050,000 
Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  2,140,000 
General  expenses  13,292,084 
Beserve  fund  4,000,000 
Various          .         .  2,258,224 

TotaOlfltCate-j     733,281,826 
gory  j 

4th  Category 

{(Tordre)  .        65,293,143 


Ministry  of  Finance 
1st  Category   (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture): 
General     expendi- 
ture 18,488,169 
Annuities,  kc.  3,340,000 
Expenses  of  collec- 
tion .        .         .      159,281,998 
TotjUatCat-l     ^3^,^,^^,, 

4th  Category       .        28,171,523 

Ministry  of  Justice, 

Ac     .        .        .        83,739,720 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs  9,020,807 


Expenditure — corU. 

Lire 
Ministry  of  War   .      243,143,965 
Ministry  of  Marine      104, 010, 466 
Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture,    Industry, 
and  Commerce  .        10,139,301 

Extraordinary    ex- 
penditure : — 
Mmistry     of    the 
Treasury  : 
1st  Category  (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) 
2nd         Category 
(movement     of 
capital) : 
Railway    Redemp- 
tion Annuities  . 
Redemption         of 

debts 
Other  disbursements 
Total  2nd  Cate-1  ' 
gory  / 

3rd  Category 

(construction  of 
railwajTs) . 
Total  Ministry^  ' 
of  Treasury  / 
Ministry  of  Finance 
Ministry  of  Justice, 

&c.    . 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
Ministry  of  Public 

Instruction 
Ministry    of     the 

Intenor 
Ministry  of  Public 

Works 
Ministiy  of  Posts 


11,507,670 


5,311,350 

25,431,658 
7,837,764 

38,580,772 


and  f  elegraphs . 
Ministry  of  War  . 
Ministry  of  Marine 


11,507,670 

50,088,442 

2,698,834 

546,252 

40,167 

1,038,245 

2,055,033 

115,506,729 

196,400 
7,750,000 
7,200,000 
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Recapitulation  by  Categories. 


__ 

lit  Category 
(effective) 

2nd  Category  '  3rd  Category 

(Movement  of ,  (Construction 

capital)       1  of  railways) 

4Ui  Category 
(d'ordf^) 

Total 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Lire 
1,655,928,381 
1,550,391,896 

X  5,531,485 

Lire 
31,867,161 
43,217,772 

Lire 
82,944,161 
82,944,814 

Lire 
104,387,648 
104,387,648 

Lire 
l,n6.1ffl,<»4 
1,780,942,130 

-11,850,611                   -653 

-5,819,136 

In  the  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  surplus  of  56,086,020  lire, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  revenue  a  deficit  of  61,905,146  lire; 
giving  a  net  deficit  of  5,819,126  lire. 


FiMic  Debt 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  (including  premituns) 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Public  Debt  on  July  1,  1891  : — 


Debts 

Per 
:Cent. 

1 

I  Rentes,  Inter- 
i       e8t8,Ac 

1 

Sinking       Tear  of 
Pond         Bxtteo- 
1890-91          tkm      j 

I.  Consolidated  debt : 

Rentes  at  6  per  cent. 

n              8           „ 

5 
3 

3to6 
3to6 

Lire 

442,784,255 
6,408,080 

Lire 

1 

Total  consolidated  debt  . 

449,142,335 

— 

— 

II.  Pennanent  annuity  due  to\ 
the  Holy  See        .         .       / 

3,225,000 

III.  Debts  separately  inscribed  : 

20,138,439 

1,089,969 

IV.  Various  debts 

96,487,707 

829,747 

\190d 
/1970 

V       Flnofinf*  Ao.V.4-  . 
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The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  11,800,454,529  lire  on  July  1,  1891,  or  about  474,018,180  ster- 
ling. 

The  burden  of  the  debt  per  head  of  population  is  15/.,  and  of 
the  interest  14».  The  value  per  head  of  the  special  exports  in 
1890  was  U.  38,  9d. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  oommunes  of  Italy  in  1889  araountetl,  according 
to  official  reports,  to  640,340,410  lire,  and  the  revenue  of  the  provinces 
amounted  to  118,625,699  lire.  The  debts  of  the  communes  in  1889  (Deeeml>er 
31)  amounted  to  1,087,449,263  lire  ;  of  the  provinces  to  170,439,703  lire. 

III.  Public  Property. 

On  June  30,  1890,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows : — 

Lin 

Financial  assets  (Treasury) 617,245,058 

Property,    immovable,    movable,    loans  and  various 

titles 750,456,209 

Property  of  industrial  nature 3,548,791,209 

Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy      ....  185,072,516 

Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State  .        .        .  1,717,678,102 

Total.         .        .        .       6,819,243,094 

In  the  financial  year  1889-90  the  revenue  from  State  property  was : — 
Railways,  72,235,821  lire;  ecclesiastical,  3,974,316  lire;  vanous,  12,057,751 
lire  ;  total,  88,267,388. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  : — French 
frontier  495  kilometres ;  Swiss  655 ;  Austro-Hungarian  750 ; 
frontier  of  San  Marino  38*5 ;  in  all  (exclusive  of  San  Marino) 
1,900  kilometres.  The  coast  line  of  the  peninsula  measures 
3,657  kilometres;  of  Sicily,  1,098 ;  of  Sardinia,  1,017  ;  of  Elba 
and  the  small  islands,  1,013 ;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
6,785  kilometres. 

On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of 
the  Alps  are  defended  by  fortifications  distributed  according  to  a 
plan  decided  on  in  1874,  and  at  present  in  process  of  execution. 
The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with  fortified  places,  though 
some  of  the  old  fortresses  have  been  either  abandoned  or  de- 
classed, while  others  are  being  constructed.  The  chief  strong  places 
in  the  region  are  the  following : — Casale,  Placentia^  Cremona, 
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Peschiera,  Verona,  Manfcua,  Legnago  (these  four  form  the  old 
Austrian  Quadrilateral),  Pavia,  Boara,  Venice,  Alessandria, 
Bologna.  On  the  coasts  and  islands  are  the  following  fortified 
places  : — Ventimiglia,  Vado,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Elha,  Mont-Arg«i- 
taro,  Civitavecchia,  Gaeta,  Baja,  and  Castellamare  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples ;  works  in  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  various  places  in 
Sicfly;  Tarentum ;  Brindisi,  Ancona,  the  mouth  of  the  Adige; 
Brindolo  and  Chioggia.  On  the  north  Sardinia  is  defended  by 
the  fortifications  in  the  Island  of  St.  Madeleine,  and  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Cagliari.  Rome  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  being 
protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 

II.  Army. 

Universal  liability  to  arms  forms  the  basis  of  the  military 
organisation  of  Italy.  A  certain  portion  of  all  the  young  men 
who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year,  amounting  to  about 
200,000,  is  levied  annually,  82,000  of  whom  are  drafted  into  the 
standing  army,  while  the  rest  are  entered  in  a  second  and  third 
category. 

By  recent  legislation  (June  28,  1891)  the  term  of  compulsory 
service  will  be  slightly  lengthened  for  some  classes.  To  secure 
the  strength  required  for  the  war  footing  it  is  intended  to  make 
special  provision  for: — (1)  the  increase  of  the  annual  normal 
contingent  of  the  first  category  from  82,000  to  95,000  men ;  (2) 
some  modification  in  the  law  of  recruiting  to  reduce  the  number 
of  titles  to  exemption  from  service  in  the  first  and  second  category. 
The  consideration  of  this  has  been  entrusted  to  a  commission. 
According  to  the  law  of  August  6,  1888,  the  time  of  service  in 
the  standing  army  for  the  first  category  of  recruits  is  five  years 
in  the  infantry,  four  years  in  the  cavalry,  and  three  years  in 
the  other  arms.  Having  completed  their  service  under  arms,  the 
men  of  the  first  category  are  granted  unlimited  leave,  but  are 
enrolled  in  the  permanent  army,  the  infantry  for  four  years,  the 
cavalry  five  years,  when  they  are  both  transferred  to  the  terri- 
torial militia.  The  men  belonging  to  the  other  arms  are  enrolled 
in  the  permanent  army  for  &ve  or  six  years,  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  mobile  militia,  in  which  they  complete  twelve  years 
of  service  before  being  transferred  to  the  territorial  mUitia. 
Those  of  the  second  category  are  entered  in  the  permanent  army 
for  eight  years,  and  the  mobile  militia  for  four  years,  when  they 
form  part  of  the  territorial  militia.  The  men  of  the  third  category 
are  entered  at  once  in  the  territorial  militia,  but  are  given  un- 
limited leave.     The  total  period  of  service  is  19  years.     As  io 
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the  German  army,  young  men  of  superior  education  are  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  to  serve  as  one-year  volunteers.  The 
different  arms  of  the  Italian  army  have  the  following  organisation 
according  to  the  law  of  June  23,  1887  : — 


1.  Per^nanent  Army. 

The  main  army  is  composed  of : — Infantry  :  96  regiments  of  the  line  and 
12  regiments  of  bersaglieri,  each  regiment  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies  and  1 
depdt ;  7  regiments  of  Alpine  troops  divided  into  22  battalions,  in  75 
companies  ;  87  military  distncts  with  98  companies. 

Cavalry : — 24  regiments  of  6  squadrons  and  1  depdt ;  6  depdts  for  re- 
mounts. 

Artillery : — 12  regiments  of  divisional  field  artillery,  each  of  1  staff  and  2 
brigades  (8  batteries) ;  1  company  of  train,  and  1  depdt ;  12  regiments  of  army 
corps  field  artiUer}-,  of  1  staff  and  2  bri^des  (8  batteries) ;  1  brigade  of  train 
(2  companies)  and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  of  horse  artillery,  of  1  staff,  3  mounted 
brigades  (6  batteries) ;  1  brigade  of  train,  of  4  companies  and  1  depdt ;  1 
regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  of  1  staff,  8  brigades  of  9  batteries,  1  depdt ; 
5  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  2  of  these  composed  each  of  1  staff,  4  bri^^es 
(16  companies),  and  1  depdt ;  the  other  3  each  of  1  staff,  3  brigades  (12  com- 
panies), and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  (5  companies)  of  artillery  mechanics,  and  1 
company  of  veterans. 

Engineers: — 4  engineer  regiments,  2  of  which  of  1  staff,  6  brigades  of 
sappers  (18  companie^,  1  brig^e  of  train  (2  companies),  and  1  depdt ;  the  3rd 
remment  of  1  staff,  8  sapper  brigades  (7  companies),  3  brigades  (6  companies)  of 
telegraphists  and  1  of  specialist,  1  brigade  train  (3  companies),  and  1  depdt ; 
the  4th  regiment  of  1  staff,  3  brigades  of  pontooners  (8  companies),  1  railway 
bri^de  (4  companies),  1  lagoon  brigade  (2  companies),  1  train  bri^^e  (3  com- 
panies), and  1  depdt 

Carabineers  : — 11  territorial  legions,  and  1  legion  of  cadets. 

Sanitary  corps,  13  companies ;  commissariat,  13  companies ;  veterinary 
corps ;  administrative  corps ;  invalids  and  veterans,  4  companies  ;  establish- 
ments and  institutes  of  instruction  ;  disciplinary  establishments,  15  companies  ; 
2  houses  of  correction. 

2.  Mobile  Militia. 

Infantry : — 48  regiments  of  the  line  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies ;  18 
battalions  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies  ;  22  companies  of  Alpine  troops. 

Artillery : — 13  brigades  of  field  artillery  of  4  batteries ;  14  companies  of 
train  ;  36  companies  of  fortress  artillery  ;  3  brigades  of  mountain  artillery  of  3 
batteries. 

Engineers : — 7  brigades  of  sappers  with  21  companies ;  2  railway  com- 
panies ;  3  companies  of  telegraphists  ;  1  lagoon  company ;  4  companies  of 
train. 

Sanitary  corjis  of  12  companies,  and  commissariat  corps  of  12  companies. 

Sx)ecial  militia  of  Sardinia : — 3  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of 
4  companies  ;  1  battalion  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies ;  1  squadron  of 
cavalry ;  1  brigade  of  field  artillery  of  2  batteries,  and  1  company  of  train ; 
1  brigade  of  fortress  artillery  of  4  companies  ;  1  company  of  engineers ;  1 
sanitaiy  company ;  and  1  commissariat  company. 
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3.   Territorial  Militia, 

320  battalions  of  the  line  of  4  companies ;  22  battalions  of  Alpine  troops 
with  75  companies ;  100  companies  of  lortress  artillery  and  20  bngade  com- 
mands ;  30  companies  of  engineers  and  6  brigade  commands ;  18  sanituy 
companies ;  13  commissariat  companies.  In  time  of  pcKace  the  territoml 
militia  is  called  out  every  four  years  for  30  days'  drill,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

There  are  12  anny  corps.  The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  Italian  army  for  February,  1891  : — 


Permanent  Army 

MUitia             1 

Under 
Arms 

On 

Unlimited 

Leave 

Mobile 

1 
Territorial  ! 

i 

Officers. 

Effective 

14,508 

193 

315 

5,260 

Supplementary     .... 

— 

4,713 

3,697 

i 

Auxiliary 

— 

2,502 

— 

Reserve 

Total  officers 

Troops. 

— 

4,278 

— 

— 

14,508 

11,686 

4,012 

5,250 

Carabineers 

24,811 

4,290 

572 

8,952 ; 

Infantry 

115,237 

211,965 

302,681 

458,402 

Bersaglieri  . 

13,944 

26,818 

38,000 

27,053 

Alpine  troops 
Military  districts 

10,099 

18,110 

38,304 

23,833 

17,721 

27,001 

— 

942,025: 

Cavalry 

26,808 

11,174 

533 

81,519  ■ 

Artillery      . 

36,326 

68,498 

44,283 

38,188! 

Engineers    . 
Military  schools 

8,352 

17,531 

10,312 

7,502- 

1,590 



— 

Sanitary  corps 

2;543 

7,326 

8,501 

7,895 

Commissariat 

2,229 

3,818 

1,818 

2,589 

Invalid  and  veteran  corps    . 

270 

— 

— 

— 

Supplementary  troops  . 

— 

157,935 

— 

— 

Penal    establishments    and  disci- 

plinary companies  . 
Total  troops 
Grand  total 

2,575 

— 

— 

261,505 

554,466 

445,004  1  1,547,908  \ 

276,013    566,152 

449,016 

1,558,168 

2,844,889 
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and  1  train  company.     The  force  contained,  in  all,  247  officers  (32  native), 
6,122  men  (3,795  native),  and  1,069  horses  and  mules. 

The  Italian  army  is  provided  with  the  Vetterli  repeating  rifle  (the  Vitali 
system)  and  sword  bayonet 


III.  Navy. 

The  following  table  contains  the  official  data  as  to  the  strength 
(^  the  Italian  navy  on  January  1,  1891  (I  =  iron;  S  =  steel;  W 
=  wood ;  B  =  breech-loader ;  M  =  muzzle-loader)  : — 


1 

Number 

Guns 

Nature  of  Ships 

Tonnage 

Horse- 

Crews 

L 

8. 

W. 

Total 

power 

B. 

M. 

Total 

! 

1  Warships,  Ist  Class 

7 

_ 

12 

106,467 

1 
87,682  ,134 

_ 

184 

6,670 

!            „        2nd    „ 

11 

— 

14 

89,776 

72,098  106 

<V 

115 

8,725 

1            „       8rd     „ 

15 

2 

21 

18,407 

84,840 

108 

2'- 

110 

2,248 

Transports,  let  ,, 

2 

2 

5 

22,473 

16,577 

23 

— 

28 

1,003 

)            »          2nd  „        . 

2 

— 

6 

7,792 

4,191 

22 

— 

22 

468 

3rd  „        . 
1  School  ships 

— 

1 

5 

2,247 

1,811 

4 

4 

8 

202 

— 

— 

6 

6 

10,454 

4,849 

26 

16 

42 

1,437 

j  Central  ships  for  local 

^ 

defienoe      . 

1 

— 

4 

5 

19,121 

10,913 

4 

20 

24 

1,243 

1  Local  vessete 

22 

7 

17 

50 

6,186 

6,817 

81 

20 

51 

1,110 

1  Lagoon         gunboats 
paddle)    .       .       . 

6 

_ 

6 

528 

890 

6 

6 

72 

Torpedo  cruisers  . 

— 

7 

— 

7 

1,466 

14,040 

20 



20 

260 

Ocean  torpedo  vessels . 

— . 

61 

— 

61 

4,881 

62,600 

122 

— 

122 

1,043 

1  Torpedo^  vessels,    Ist 

— 

88 

— 

88 

1,496 

16,800 

38 

— 

88 

418 

!  Torpedo    vessels,    2nd 
Class. 

21 

21 

281-5 

4,050 

— 

— 

— 

210 

.  St«am  torpedo  baiges  . 

— 

12 

12 

189-4 

1,590 

— 

— 

— 

120  1 

1            Totals  . 

1 

60 

ml  44 

269 

240,714-9 

887,248  644 

1 

715 

19,224 

On  January  1,  1891,  there  were  building,  of  the  first  class  1 
iron  clad  of  13,090  tons  displacement ;  of  the  second  class,  6  deck- 
protected  cruisers  of  together  14,930  tons  ;  and  of  the  third  class, 
5  torpedo  cruisers.  The  total  tonnage  building  was  33,300,  and 
horse-power  82,860. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  Annucmo  Ufficicde  delta 
R,  Marina^  gives  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  all  the  first 
and  second  class  ships  of  war  built  and  building  in  the  Italian 
navy  (a  =>  barbette  ships ;  h  =  turret  ships ;  c  =»  broadside  ships  ;  d 
=  deck-protected  cruisers ;  « =  spar  or  flush-decked  unprotected 
vessels).  The  machine  guns  and  smaller  guns  with  which  all  the 
vessels  are  well  supplied  are  not  given  in  the  list. 
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ig 

Greatest 

Guns 

Name 

1 

1 

|s 

Horse- 
power 

Thick- 
ness  of 

s 

Knots 

g 

of  En- 

Armour 

-S  5 

Hott 

1 

1 

gines 

at  water 
line 

No. 

J3  a 
?6 

5 

> 

Fint-elau  Seagoing  Armour- 

eladt  :— 

altalia         .... 

13,898 

11,958 

inches 
\ 

{1 

100 

A 

llT^I 

aLepanto     .... 

18,550 

15,797 

) 

i** 

*    •    / 

-  ,       18^ 

aReUinbertol    . 
aSiciliai      .... 

13,298 
18,298 

15,200 
15,200 

h 

i 

—  1       18 

oSardegnai. 

13,860 

15,200 

; 

^ 

-'       18 

6Duilio        .... 

11,138 

7,711 

22S 

4 

100  1       15 

6Dandolo     .... 

11,202 

8,045 

22  8 

-  I      15-5 

aLauria       .... 

t. 

1884 

11,000 

10,591 

18 

1 

—         16 

oFrancesco  Morosini  . 

8. 

1885 

11,000 

10,000 

18 

aAtidrea  Doria    . 

t. 

1885 

11,000 

10,000 

18 

— 

-         16 

cAncona      .... 

1. 

1864 

4,460 

2,500 

^ 

16 

J;}" 

cMaria  Pia  .       .       .       . 

i. 

186S 

4,262 

2,800 

4J 

/8 
\6 

-1  1* 

eCastelfldardo     . 

i. 

1868 

4,259 

2,500 

n 

cSan  Martino 

i. 

1868 

4,234 

2,800 

__ 

—  1     -- 

Affondatore  (turret  nun)    . 

i. 

1865 

4,062 

8,240 

5 

{! 

10 
3 

}" 

8€eond-ela$$  :— 

cTerribile    .... 

i. 

1861 

2.854 

1,100 

H 

8 

7 
7 
4 

7 

cForinidabile 

i. 

1861 

2,660 

1,080 

H 

f4 
2 

)^ 

cVarese       .... 

i. 

1865 

2,220 

950 

H 

\5 

4 

S 
7 

J 
10 

dOioia 

8. 

1881 

2,524 

4,066 

8 

4 

15 

dVespucci    .... 

8. 

1882 

2,533 

3,696 

.^ 

15 

dSavoia       .... 

8. 

1888 

2,850 

3,340 



6 

4 

15 

f  Cristoforo  Colombo 

W. 

1875 

2,316 

3,782 

— 

8 

3 

15 

dBausan  (torpedo  ram) 

8. 

1883 

3,020 

5,500 

— 

{t 

SS 

4 

}n. 

dBtna         „ 

S. 

1885 

3,530 

7,480 

— 

17 

dVeauvio    „            „ 

8. 

1883 

3,530 

6,480 

— 

{I 

88 
4 

|17 

dStromboli  „             „ 

8. 

1886 

3,530 

6,252 

— 

{I 

dFieramoBcai           „ 

8. 

1887 

8,745 

7,700 

_ 

it 

— 

il7 

dDogaU       „ 

8. 

1887 

2,050 

7,617 

— 

6 

1     '  19-6 

dPiemonte  .... 

8. 

- 

2,500 

12,200 

— 

h}^ 

<IMarco  Polo  l     .        .        . 

8. 

— 

4,460 

10,000 

— 

r 

'}- 

iLombardiai 

8. 

— 

2,281 

6,500 

— 

]6 
\ — 

H  }  18-5 

dLiguriai    .... 

«• 

— 

2,281 

6,500 

— 

—         18-5 

dUmbriai    .... 

8. 

_ 

2,281 

6,500 



dBtnirial    .... 

8. 

— 

2,281 

6,600 

— . 

__ 

—  1      18-5 

Elba 

8. 

■"" 

2,281 

6,500 

— 

— 

-!  "•* 

1  In  course  of  construction,  or  incomplete.  s  Citadel. 

8  These  ships  have  no  side  armour,  but  inclined  armour  19  in.  tWck  on  the  citadel,  i 
15|  in.  thick  round  funnel  hatchways.    Armour  on  ammunition  tube  19  in.  thinv. 
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The  Duilio  and  Dandolo  belong  to  the  central  citadel  type,  of  which  the 
InfiexibU  is  the  most  powerful  example  in  the  British  Navy,  and  ai-e  superior 
to  the  InjUxible  in  armament  and  speed,  although  not  quite  so  strongly 
protected.  The  Italia  and  Lrpanto  are  400  feet  long,  74  feet  broad,  and  have 
a  mean  draught  of  water  exceeding  80  feet.  There  is  no  vertical  belt  armour 
protecting  the  water-line,  but  instead  of  it  a  deck  covered  with  4-  and  3-inch 
steel  plates  is  built  about  6  feet  below  water.  The  cost  of  each  of  them  was 
over  a  million  sterling. 

The  navy  was  manned  in  1891  by  7  vice-admirals,  17  rear-admirals,  175 
captains,  330  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  44  marine  guards,  besides  266 
engineers  and  machinists,  161  medical  staff,  308  commissariat,  119  *del  corpo 
R^e  Equipaggi,'  and  19,604  men,  there  being  689  officers  and  48,603  men  on 
unlimitea  leave  or  in  reserve.  The  total  of  all  ranks  for  the  navy  was  thus 
70,328. 

Production  or  Industry. 
I.  Agricultuee. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 1.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (coltivazione  per  economia  o  a  mano  propria)  ; 
2.  That  of  partnersnip  (la  colonia  ^rziaria)  ;  3.  That  of  rent  (affitto). 
Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  m  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  but  is  found 
in  many  otner  parts  of  Italy  ;  in  the  province  of  Rome,  the  Abruzzi  and 
Molise,  Campania,  Apulia,  the  Ba8ilicatI^  Calabria,  and  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
This  system  tends  to  become  more  general.  The  system  of  partnership  or 
colonia  parziaria,  more  especially  in  the  form  of  mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form 
of  partnership  between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator.  No  wages  are  paid, 
profits  and  losses  are  equally  divided,  the  families  of  the  two  partners  sub- 
sisting, it  may  be,  entirely  on  the  common  produce  of  the  cultivation.  This 
system  is  general  in  Tuscany,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria  ;  it  prevails  over  other 
systems  in  Emilia,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  sub-mountain  (pede  montane) 
regions  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  in  Campania  and 
in  Sicily.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little  practised  in  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  the  two  most 
advanced  centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz  : — Barese  and  the  province  of 
Naples.  Various  modifications  of  the  system  exist  in  different  parts  of  Italv. 
The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  especially  in  the 
marsh  lands,  Emilia,  Campania,  the  Abruzzi  and  MoUse,  Piedmont,  and 
Sicily.  It  is  little  used  in  umbria,  the  Marches,  Tuscany,  the  Province  of 
Rome,  the  Basilicata,  and  Sardinia.  In  Upper  Italy  the  agreement  is  usually 
for  nine  (sometimes  other  multiples  of  tnree)  years  ;  m  Southern  Italy 
for  two,  four,  or  six  years,  according  to  local  customs. 

Large  farms  (la  grande  coltura)  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferrara,  Grosseto,  Rome,  Caserta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  at  Girgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  In 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Italy  86 '9  per  cent,  is  productive,  and  13*1  per 
iicut.  unproductive.  Of  the  total  area  12  per  cent,  is  under  forest,  and 
36  per  cent,  under  culture.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  primitive  con- 
dition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  produce  of  the  various  crops  in  1889, 
and  the  averages  for  the  five  years  1879-83 ;  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
and  silk,  instead  of  the  averages  for  1879-83  the  averages  for  1885-89  are 
given : — 
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Average  1879-83 

Area  under 

Produce 

Value  1879^ 
(avenge) 



Prodnoe  1889 



Cultivation 

per 

Hectolitres 

Produce 
Hectolitres 

1879-83 
Hectares 

Hectare 

HectoL 

Lire 

Wheat      . 

"" 00 

46,562,105 

4,43^1,053 

10-50 

803,000.000 

Maize       .        . 

00 

29,661,200 

1,891,831 

15-68 

384,000,000 

OatB         .        . 

00 

6,481,156 

436,741 

14-84 

47,000,000 

Barley     . 

00 

8,849,873 

337,628 

11-40 

47,000,000 

gf?e-    :    : 

00 

1,839,647 

160,295 

ll-4« 

22,000.000 

00 

7,281,041 

201,811 

36-16 

134,000,000 

Pulae       . 

00 

6,148,669 
Quintals 

720,069 

8-27 

98,000,000 

Quintals 

Hemp 

00 

858,142 

120,319 

7-09 

72,000.000 

Flax         .        . 

00 

198,734 

68,340 

2-91 

20,(M)0,000 

Potatoes . 

00 

8,788,430 

150,258 

58-39 

40,000,000 

Cheatnuta 

00 

3,899,657 

406,416 

9-60 

82,000,000 

] JS 

HectoUtres 

HectoL 

Wine 

21,757,000 

36,760,035 

3,166,718 

11-61 

l,066.000,0«) 

Olive  oil  . 

1,640,000 

8,390,298 

928,897 

8-66 

335,000.000 

Kilogrammes 

Kilogrammes 

KUogr. 

Tobacco  \ 

1,757,699 

I  /  3,880,048 
\38,984,171 

1,621 

2-40 

4,000,000 

Silk  cocoons    . 

34,332,291 

— 

— 

151,000,000 

No.  per 

Number 

Number 

Plants 

plant 

Acid  fruits      . 

3,008,100,000 

8,776,675,600 

15,698.432 

241 

75,000,000 

Total 

3,380,000,(»0 

1  Average  1885-89. 

In  1890  Italy  had  5,000,000  cattle,  6,900,000  sheep,  1,800,000  goats 
1,800,000  swine.  In  1889  Italy  exported  21,946  and  imported  52,391  cat^  : 
exported  33,784  and  imported  5,762  sheep  ;  exported  4,678  and  imported 
2,289  goats  ;  exported  127,028  and  imported  3,334  swine.  The  wool  product 
is  not,  however,  sufficient  for  consumption,  the  export  in  1890  being  only 
13,305  quintals  and  the  import  82,230  quintals. 

The  total  weight  of  the  cocoon  hai-vest  in  1881  was  91,683,000  lbs.  ;  in 
1882,  70,000,000  lbs.  ;  in  1888,  92,886,200  lbs.  ;  in  1884,  80,000,000  Ibsi  :  in 
1885,  70,985,000  lbs.  ;  in  1886,  91,000,000  lbs.  ;  in  1887,  94,656,700  lbs.  : 
in  1888,  96,786,173  lbs.  ;  in  1889,  75,678,000  lbs,  ;  in  1890,  89,866,800  Ibs^ 

In  the  census  of  Deceml)er  31,  1881,  there  were  5,024,826  malesof  15  yaars 
of  ace  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  entire  agricxtl« 
tural  population,  male  and  female,  of  15  years  and  upwards,  was  tltus 
about  10,000,000.  According  to  last  census  the  number  of  persons  of 
15  years  of  age  and  upwards  was  to  the  whole  population  in  the  ntjo  ta£ 
678  to  1,000  ;  thus  the  whole  agricultural  population  was  computed  to  Im 
14,900,000. 


II.    FORESTBY. 
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Useful  timber 

Firewood 

Charcoal 

Secondary  produce,  \ 
excluding  chest-  j- 
nuts        .        .     j 

Cubic  metres 
1,374,547 
6,289,341 
3,019,148 

Quintals 
.       15,527,404 

Total    . 

Lire 
17,062,006 
20,632,380 
18,133,294 

32,174,111 

.       88,001,791 

The  values  of  produce,  agricultural,  animal,  and  forest,  are  thus  in  round 
numbers ; — 

Lire 
Cereals,  fibres,  wine,  fruit,  &c.        .         .         3,400  millions 
Animals,  wool,  milk,  cocoons,  &c.           .         1,180        ,, 
Forest  yield 90        ,, 


Total  . 


4,670 


III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mineral  production  in  1889  : — 


Mineral 

Iron  ore 

Copper  and  manganese  ore 
,  Zinc  or© 

Lead  ore 

Sflrer  ore 

Gold  ore 
'  Antimony  ore 
'  Mercunr  and  iron  pyrites 

Mineral  fuel  (anthracite,  &c.) ' 

Sulphur  .         .         .        . 

Salt,  graphite,  boric  acid,  and 
others  .         .         .         . 

I  Totals  .         .         .        . 


}l 


Mines. 

Tons 

]        Lire        ' 

J 1 

i  1,887,281  ; 

Employ^ 
1,418 

43 

173,489 

21 

50,417 

>  1,393,329  1 

1,346 

97,059 

8,257,775 

) 

102 

36,894 

7,062,348 

>  10,587 

1,997 

1,748,663 

] 

20 

10,932 

1      608,427 

451 

5 

563 

1      100,072 

328 

13 

17,407 

1  2,520,944  1 

876 

37 

390,320 

1  2,858,154 

2,714 

419 

371,494 

'24,652,876  ; 

29,028 

66 

71,615 

2,564,436  i 

2,233 

726 

1,222,187 

53,554,255 

48,981 

1  Inclusive  of  the  output  fh)m  turbaries  and  fiiustories  of  agglomerate  carbon,  the  total 
ipamOty  of  ftiel  obtained  in  Italy  was  940,865  tons,  valued  at  19,818,685  lire. 

The   value   of  the  mineral  products  for  the  years  1878-89  was: — 1878, 
55,078,461  lire  ;  1882,  73,815,252  lire  ;  1883,  70,518,473  lire  ;  1885,  58,979,950 
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or  foreign  fishing.  In  1890  there  went  to  the  deep-sea  tishing  1,706  boats  of 
15,261  tons.  Of  these,  36  of  102  tons  were  employed  in  coral-fishing,  and  98 
of  1,403  tons  in  fishing  for  sponges.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1889  (ex- 
cluding foreign  fishing)  was  estimated  at  13,953,505  lire,  probably  too  low  an 
estimate  ;  the  value  obtained  from  tunney -fishing  was  1,946,700  lire  and  from 
coral -fishing  154,732  lire,  the  quantity  (much  less  than  the  average)  being  es- 
timated at  3,485  kilogrammes. 


Commeroe. 
The  first  two  columns  in  the  folio wmg  table  show  the  total 
^special  imports  and  exports  (excluding  gold,  coined  silver,  and 
goods  in  transit),  the  second  two  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
precious  metals  of  the  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1886  to  1890:— 


Year 

Imports 

.Exports 

Imports 
Lire 

Exports 

Lire. 

Lire 

1              "    '  " 
Lire 

1886 

1,458,243,889 

1,028,231,726 

52,711,000 

;    47,870,000 

1887 

1,604,947,273 

1,002,186,762     | 

84,806,100 

107,245,000 

1888 

1,174,601,582 

891,934,639     , 

67,030,400 

75,478,700 

1889     1 

1,391,154,246 

950,645,760     1 

49,612,800 

55,058,100 

1890 

1,319,638,433 

895.945,253 

57,648,000 

€6,655,100 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imporfc> 
and  exports  in  1890: — 


Import* 


Gi-ain,  wheat   . 

Cotton,  raw 

Coal 

Timber  for  building 

Sugar,  raw 

,,       i-efined  . 
Wool,  raw 

,,      manufactures. 
Macbineiy 


Exix)rt8 


Lire 

128,997,200 

127.169,500 

121,935,716 

30,854,845 

31,178,035 

984,735 

27,149,000 


I  Silk,  raw  and  thrown 

I     ,,      waste 

I     ,,      manufactures 

j     ,,      cocoons   . 

[  Wine  in  casks 

I  Oil,  olive. 

Fniit  (fresli)     . 

;  Eggs 

39,414,280   I  Coral,  manufactured. 


Lire 
268,714,900 
27,002,805 
15,568,514 
4,141,410 
34,364,4^ 
45,398,160 
47.372,022 
19,870,760 
15,227,250 
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Import* 


I  Cotton  bleached       .   i 
,,    coloured  &  dyed 
'       ,,    printed  . 

Horses     . 

Cotton  yam     . 

Oil,  mineral  refined 
I  Rice 

Railway  materials 
\  Indigo     . 
•  Oil,  olive 

Silkworms'   eggs  on 
1       cards    . 


Lire 

6,720,083 

4,971,238 

14,176,015 

22,169,400 

8,714,311 

14,947,422 

2,245,095 

803,583 

2,643,690 


Exports 


Animals,  swine 
Zinc  ore  . 
Lead  ore  . 
Grain,  wheat   . 
,,      other     . 


Lire 

7,866,540 
10,498,670 

100,320 
10,449,159 


The  following  table  for  1890  shows,  in  thousands  of  lire  (ex- 
cluding precious  metals),  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  leading 
countries  : — 


-  • 

Import*  from  i 
1,000  lire 

Exi>ort«  to 

•   1,000  lire 

France  .        . 

163,806 

160,620 

United  Kingdom  . 

818,897 

111,178 

Austria          .... 

143,914 

83,947 

Germany       .... 

140,294 

118,572 

Russia 

119,352 

11,258 

Switzerland  .... 

55,039 

168,514 

United  States  and  Canada      . 

81,670 

78,337 

Turkey,  Servia,  Roumania     . 

37,240 

18,829 

Belgium        .... 

33,842 

32,203 

Central  and  South  America    . 

37,234 

46,064 

British  Possessions  in  Asia    . 

98,939 

12,131 

Egypt  

19,873 

7,271 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal 

11,188    ; 

13,800 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Italy  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  :— 


Exports  from  Italy  . 
Imports    of   British 
produce 


1886  1887 

£  £ 

2,773,573 '3,072,074 


1888 


1889 


jB  £  i6 

3,418,371 13,230,131 1 3,093,918 


6,092,470 '  7,794,177  '  5,762,941 !  7,113,040  1 7,757,862 ' 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Italy  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1 890 
were  : — Olive  oil,  of  the  value  of  320,221/.  ;  hemp,  333,713/.  :  oranges  anr^ 
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lemons,  312,654/.  ;  sulphur,  127,886/.  ;  chemical  products,  156,235/.  ;  shumac, 
119,234/.  ;  other  dyes,  97,392/.  ;  wine,  73,414/.  ;  almonds,  79,261/.  ;  stones, 
146,606/.  ;  and  iron  ore,  43,411/.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  and 
yam  imported  fi"om  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1890  amounted  to  1,067,099/. : 
coals,  2,303,301/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  813,127/.  ;  woollen  manu- 
factures, 846,776/.  ;  machinery,  638,646/.  ;  refined  sugar,  of  the  value  oi 
49,437/.  ;  aims,  ammunition,  &c.,  424,789/.  ;  fish,  149,061/.  ;  copper,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  186,087/. 

In  addition  to  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  (exclusive  of  precioas 
metals),  given  as  1,174,601,582  lire,  the  value  of  those  imported  free  of  duty 
is  stated  at  350,618,417  lire.  The  proportion  of  duty-free  imports  would  thus 
be  about  29*85  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  re-exportation  and  transit,  in  thousands  of 
lire,  from  1884  to  1888  :— 


—                           I       1884             1885             1886      1       18ST              l^S 

'       Lire      '      Lire            Lire            Ure      '       Lire 
Re-exi>ortation         .         .      75,833      54,211      75,232  ]   87,252      78,012 
Transit.                    .               82,412  '   69,867  '   48,418      50,046  1   53,115 

Navigation  and  Shipping. 

On  January  1,  1890  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  mercantile  marine 
6,810  vessels,  classified  as  follows : — 


For  long  sea  voyages 
For  long  coasting  voyages 
For  short,  voyages,  fishing,  &c 

Totals     . 


Or  according  to  tonnage  : — 
Vessels  over  1,000  tons  . 
„  801  to  1,000  tons 
„  601  to  800  tons  . 
„  401  to  600  tons  . 
„  201  to  400  tons  . 
„  101  to  200  tons  . 
„      1  to  100  tons 


:    Sailing  Vessels 

I 

'     No.  1     Tons 

592  I   368,317 

344  108,930 

I   5,506  174,978 


6,442 


29 
75 
143 

373 

314 

801 

5,207 


642,225 


Steam  Vessels 


Total 


No.        Tons  No. 

75  123,122  667 

43  31,330  387 

161          27,797  5,667 


34,140 
66,629 
99,446 

182,407 
93,931 
42,679 

122,993 


76 
12 
21 
23 
89 
17 
91 


129,180 

105 

10,445 

87 

15,003 

164 

11,620 

396 

11,286 

353 

2,.se8 

318 

2,502 

5,298 

Totals     ....      6,442    1  642,225       279    |   182,249        6,721 


Tons 

481,439 
140,  d60 
2017T5 


279    I   182,249        6,721        824.474 


I6S,S» 
77,074 
114,449 
193,927 
105.167 
45,042 
125,496 


834,474 


On  January  1,  1891,  there  were  6,442  sailing  vessels  of  634,209  tons,  and 
290  steamers  of  186,567  tons  ;  in  all  6,732  vessels  of  820,776  tons. 

In  1890  there  entered  Italian  ports  111,586  Italian  vessels  of  14,610,961 
tons,  and  10,146  foreign  vessels  of  7,848,512  tons;  in  all  121,732  vessels  of 
22,459,473  tons.  There  cleared  from  Italian  ports  110,790  Italian  ves«ls  of 
14,525,149  tons,  and  9,930  foreign  vessels  of  7,776,565  tons :  in  all  120.720 
yesselsof  22,301,704  tons.  ^  . 
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At  the  principal  Italian  ports  the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
in  1890  were:— 


Entered 

Cleared 

Port 

1         No. 

7,363 
4,192 
3,717 
4,787 
.   1      3,369 
.  '      8,012 

Tonnage 

No. 

7,138 
4,063 
3,706 
4,773 
3,229 
2,978 

Tonnage 

Genoa 
Leghorn  . 
Naples    . 
Messina  . 
Palermo  . 
Venice     . 

3,398,612 
1,416,934 
1,630,942 
1,681,744 
1,210,807 
976,820 

3,326,718 

1,408,125 

1.612,983 

!     1,665,304 

i     1,187,895 

1        967,124 

1 

Of  the  Italian  steam  tonnage,  more  than  half  belongs  to  the  '  Italian 
General  Navigation  '  (Societii  Florio  o  Rubattino — Genoa  and  Palermo). 

Internal  Communioations. 
I.  Railways. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  in  accord- 
ance witn  a  law  of  April  27,  1885,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has  lieen 
transferred  to  private  enterjirise.  The  contracts  are  for  60  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  20  and  40  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

On  January  1,  1889,  there  were  8,167  kilometres  of  State  railway,  149 
kilometres  jointly  State  and  companies',  and  4,272  kilometres  of  companies' 
railway ;  in  all,  12,588  kilometres.  The  length  of  the  principal  lines, 
January  1,  1891,  was  : — Mediterranean,  4,800  kilometres  ;  Adriatic,  6,212 
kilometres ;  Sicilian,  729  kilometres  ;  Sardinian,  759  kilometres ;  various, 
1,663  kilometres  ;  total,  13,163  kilometres. 

In  1888  the  total  receipts  were  249,993,973  lire,  of  which  100,580,634  lire 
were  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the  same  year  the  expenses  were  165,364,975 
lire.  By  slow  trains  there  were  forwarded  15,630,967  tons  of  goods,  and  by 
fast  trains  8,352,480  quintals  of  goods.  The  number  of  passengers  was  in  all 
49,333,266. 

Up  to  January  1,  1891,  there  had  l)een  constructed  2,539  kilometres  ol 
tramway. 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  there  were  transmitted  171,631,040 
letters  and  |)ost-c'Ards,  to  which  39,075,241  Government  official  letters  have  to 
\ye  added.  There  were  sent  also  6,730,064  manuscript  papers,  170,149,368 
periodicals  and  other  printed  matter,  and  5,817,208  parcels.  The  money  orders 
numbered  5,648,313,  value  608,412,273  lire.  The  total  receipts  were  45,420,386 
lire,  and  expenses  39,245,300  lire.  On  June  ^0,  1890,  there  were  5,511  post- 
offices. 

The  public  telegraph  service  is  a  monoiioly  of  the  Government,  certain  con- 
cessions, however,  being  made  to  the  railway  and  tramway  companies.  On 
June  30,  1890,  the  length  of  line  and  wire  on  land  was  :  — 

Kilometres  Kilometres 

Government  lines    38,868  wire     100,607 

Railway  „  2,401  „         33,798 


Total 


36,269 


134,80J 
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During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  there  were  despatched  from  Govern- 
ment and  railway  telegraph  offices  7,342,188  private  telegrams  inland,  and 
thei'e  wei-c  sent  or  received  from  abroad  1,501,053  telegrams.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  15,242,221  lire,  and  the  expenses  to  14,250,048  lire.  Number  of 
State  offices,  2,602  ;  other  offices,  1,851. 


Money  and  Credit 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  notes  and  hank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1886  to  1890  in  thousands  of  lire  : — 


State  notes 
Bank  notes 


!  1,000  Lire 
I  446,665 
!  1,031,870 


I 


1887 


1,000  Lire 

395,186 

1,075,743 


1890         I 
1,000  Lire 


1,000  Lire    i    1,000  Lire 
846,338        344,186  ,      342,809 
1,074,877  1  1,114,123     1,126,440 


Value  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coined  from  1886  to  1890,  exclusive  of 
re -coinage  : — 


Year 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Total 

2,276,512 

31,304,648 

2,433,950 

1,364,400 


Gold 
1,180,160 
2,433,960 
1,364,400 


Silver 


Bronze 


1,095,352      I 
31,304,648      I 


The  re-coinage,  1889,  consisted  of  silver  to  the  value  of  811,960  lire,  and 
bronze  to  the  value  of  50,000  lire.     Re-coini^  in  1890,  5,655  lire  (silver). 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  There  are  six  banks  anthorisenl  to 
issue  notes.  There  are  besides  many  private  banking  institutes.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  state  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  these  six  banks  on 
December  31,  1890,  in  thousands  of  lire  : — 


- 

Assets      I 

- 

LiabilitiM 

1,000  Lire   ' 

1,000  Lire 

Cash  and  reserve  . 

489,008 

Capital 

815,750 

Bills     .... 

670,650  ' 

1  Notes  in  circulation 

1,126,440 

Credits. 

252,383 

j  Accounts  current  . 

388,765 

Deposits 

822,982 

Titles     and     valuables 

Various  securities . 

816,790 

'      deposited  . 

822,982 

--     -'■ 

1  Various 

389,182 

Total   . 

3,051,813 

' 

Total   . 

3,043,119  j 

There  are  692  co-operative  credit  societies  and  popular  banks,  with  assets  at 
the  end  of  1888  amoimting  to  742,747,344  lire,  and  liabilities  732,919,681  lire ; 
161  ordinary  credit  companies,  with  assets  2,152,864,193  lire,  and  liabilities 
2,130,317,730  lire.     Eleven  agrarian  credit  companies  had  assets  58,579,154 
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lire,  and  liabilities  58,317,156  lii*e.     There  are  9  credit  foncier  companies,  with 
assets  778,999,121  lire,  and  liabilities  773,001,998  lire. 

The  i^ost-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  since  Januaiy  1,  1876. 
Private  savings-banks  ai*e  subject  to  certain  statutory  rules  and  to  Government 
inspection.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  post-office,  ordinaiy  and 
co-oi)erative  savings-banks  on  December  31,  1889,  with  the  numbers  of  their 
depositors  and  amount  deposited  at  that  date,  and  the  deposits  and  repayments 
mskde  during  the  year  1889  : — 


I  •  j  In  1889 

Offices  I  Dep08itt)r8        Deposits ; 

I  Deposits    I  Repayments 


ill  ' 

I               '                      I  Lire         i        Lire        I        Lire 

Post-offlce  savings-banks  |  4,394    ;    1,941,254    i  286,954,882  1 181,328,710    168,568,980 

Ordinary          „          „         '      .393     |    1,358,672  1,139.145,875  ,  402,.307,595     376,467,719 

Co-operative    „          „        |      721            430,444    !  331,488,000     365,849,852  I  .372,269,299 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of  France, 
the  names  only  being  altered,  the  franc  changing  into  the  lira,  divided  into  100 
centesimi,  the  kilogramme  into  the  chilogramma,  the  mfetre  into  the  metro  the 
hef?tare  into  the  ettaro,  and  so  on.     Tlie  British  equivalents  are — 

Money. 
The  Lira  of  100  Centesimi  ;  intrinsic  value,  25 '224.9.  toll,  sterling. 

WeIOHTR  and   MEAfiUBES. 


The  Cframmo 


Chiloqramma 
QuintdU  Metrico    . 
Tonnellaia    . 
LUro,  Liquid  Measure   . 

Metro    .... 
CMlametro    . 
Metro  Cubo\ 
Stero  J 

Ettaro  or  Hectare 
Square  Chilometro 


=  16*434  grains  troy. 

=  2*20  lb«.  avoirdupois. 

=  220        „ 

=  2,200  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=  0*22  imperial  gallon. 

22 

=  2*76       ,,       bushels. 

=  8-28  feet  or  39*37  inches. 

=  1,093  yards. 

=  35  '31  cubic  feet. 

=  2*47  acres. 

=  0*386  square  mile. 

(2*59  sq.  chilo.  =  1  sq.  mile). 


Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Italy  in  Great  Britain. 

AmhoModor, — Count  Tornielli-Brusati  de  Vergano  ;  appointed  January 
1890. 

Secretary. — Count  de  Hierschel  de  Minerbi 

NavaZ  Atta^ihi. — Captain  Persico. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (CO.),  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  (C.G.),  Aden,  Bombay,  Calcutta  (C.G.),  Cape  Towni,  Colombo 
Gibraltar,  Halifax,  Melbourne,  Eangoon,  Singapore.  r^^^^T^ 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 

Ambassador. — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Viviau,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Envoy  and  Minister 
to  Denmark  1881-84 ;  to  Belgium  1884-92 ;  appointed  Ambassador  to  Italy 
January  22,  1892. 

Secretary.— Henry  N.  Dering. 

Military  AttaehS.— Col  J.  R.  Slade,  R.A.,  C.B. 

Naval  Attach^.— Ca]iiAm  W.  H.  May,  R.N. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rome,  BrindivSi,  Cagliari,  Florence 
(C.G.),  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo. 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

The  dominion  of  Italy  in  Africa  extends,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
C*ape  Kasar  (18°  2'  N.)  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Sultanate  of  Rahdta, 
on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (12°  30'  N.).  This  tract  comprises 
Maasowah  and  its  territory  (with  the  adjacent  Dalilak  archipelago),  and  Assab 
and  its  territory,  with  Beilul  and  Gubbi  to  Cape  Rakhmat  and  Cape  Sintiar. 
The  territory  of  Assab,  on  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  Aden,  has  an  area  of  548 
si^uare  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,800  (1888).  The  length  of  coast  is  about 
670  miles,  and  the  population,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  nomadic,  is  roughly 
estimated  at  219,600  ;  Massowah  having  16,0^0  inhabitants,  of  whom  500  are 
Italians  (exclusive  of  the  garrison),  700  Greeks,  50  other  Europeans,  and  100 
Banians  (Indians).  By  various  decrees  between  January  1,  1890,  and 
January  25,  1891,  the  Italian  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  are  constituted  as  the 
Colony  of  Evitrea,  with  an  autonomous  administration  and  the  management  of 
its  own  finance.  The  general  command  is  entrusted  to  a  civil  and  military 
governor,  assisted  by  three  councillors,  who  are  nominated  by  the  king.  The 
estimated  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1890-91  was— From  customs  1,056,000 
lire,  from  taxes  257,300  lire  ;  total,  1,313,300  lire  ;  expenditure,  2,960,000  lire. 
The  deficit  of  1,646,700  lire  would  be  met  by  contributions  and  reimbursements 
by  various  departments  of  the  Italian  Government  to  the  civil  service  of  the 
colony.  Throughout  the  colony  agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition. 
The  tropical  climate  and  the  general  scarcity  of  water  during  the  summer 
mouths  necessitate  works  for  imgation  before  crops  can  be  raised  with  success. 
Pasture  is  abundant,  but  the  pastoral  population  is  essentially  nomadic. 
Camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  are  common,  ana  the  produce,  consisting  of  meat, 
hides,  butter,  supplies  articles  of  local  trade.  Pearl-fishing  is  earned  on  at 
Massowah  and  the  Dahlak  archipelago  to  the  annnal  value  of  from  400,000  lire 
to  600,000  lire  for  pearls,  and  200,000  lire  for  mother-of-pearl.  This  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Banians  (Indians).  Trade  of  Massowah  in  1890: 
imports  by  land  and  sea,  14,980,041  lire.  In  1889,  vessels  entered,  2,442 
(1,535  Italian),  of  215,955  tons  ;  cleared,  2,519  (1,585  Italian),  of  219,712  tons. 
There  are  17  miles  of  railway  from  Massowah  to  Saate.  In  1889-90  the  post- 
office  at  Massowah  forwarded  241,807  letters  and  post-cards,  1,352  manuscripts, 
3,640  newspapers,  and  12,011  parcels.  There  is  a  telegraph  Jine  of  515  kilo- 
metres from  Massowah  to  Assab,  and  of  101  kilometres  from  Assab  to  Perim- 
In  1889-90  there  were  9,861  messages.  Keren  was  occupied  in  June,  Asmara 
in  August,   1889. 

In  February,  1889,  the  Sultan  of  Obbia,  on  the  Somali  coast  (5°  38'  N.  to 
2°  30'  N.),  put  his  sultanate  under  the  protection  of  Italy.  In  April,  1889,  the 
protectorate  was  extended  to  the  country  between  5*  33'  N.  and  8°  ^  N.  by 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Mijertain  Somalis,  who  at  the  same  time  bonna 
himself  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  other  power  regarding  the  rest  of  his 
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territory.  In  Novemlicr,  1 889,  the  Somali  coast,  from  the  sultanate  of  Obbia 
to  the  month  of  the  Julia  (2''  30'  N.  to  0'*  15'  S.),  was  declarecl  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  Italy.  The  boundary  l)etween  the  spheres  of  influence  of  Italy 
and  Great  Britain  in  East  Africa,  settled  March  24,  1891,  ascends  the  channel 
of  the  Juba  from  its  mouth  to  6*  N.  ;  thence  it  follows  the  parallel  of  6"  N.  as 
far  as  35°  E.,  whence  it  goes  north  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

In  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  May  2,  1889,  and  a  subsequent  convention, 
ratified  February  25,  1890,  the  region  comprising  Abyssinia  and  Shoa  is  within 
the  Italian  sphere  of  influence. 

The  area  and  ^wpulation  of  the  territories  under  Italian  influence  (in- 
cluding Abyssinia  and  Shoa)  are  estimated  as  follows  : — 

^ZL    POP"'**" 

Possessions  : 

(Country  around  Massowah,   with  Keren   and 

Asmara 3,100  250,000 

Dahlak  Archipelago 420  2,000 

Assab  Territory 580  6,800 

ProUetorate : 

Territory  of  the  Habab,  Bogos,  Beni- Amer,  &c.        1 8, 000  200, 000 

Territory  of  the  Af&r  or  Danakil,   including 

the  Sultanate  of  Aussa       ....        34,000  200,000 

ScNnali  and  Gallaland  (according  to  Anglo- 
Italian  agreement) 70,000  210,000 

Kingdom  of  Abyssinia  (Tigp6,  Lasta,  Amhara, 
Gojam,  Shoa,  Kafiia,  Harrar,  &c.)      .  190,000       5,000,000 

Total 316,100       5,658,800 


ABT88IHIA  AKD  SHOA. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  *  Ethiopia,*  includes  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tigre,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Gojam,  in  the  west  and 
centre  ;  Shoa  in  the  south  ;  besides  the  outlying  territories  and  dependencies 
of  the  Bogos,  Shoho,  Mensa,  Barea,  Bazen  (Kunama),  Habab,  and  Beni-Amer 
in  the  north  ;  the  Shankalla  in  the  west ;  the  Galla  and  Kaffa  lauds  beyond 
Sho£^  and  the  Afilr  (Danakil)  and  Adal  country  occupying  the  lowlands 
between  Abyssinia  proper  and  the  <!oa«t. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  the  English  in  1868, 
the  suzerain  power  passed  to  Prince  Kas>ai  of  Tigre,  who  assumed  the  old  title 
of  Negus  Negust  ('King  of  Kings'),  and  was  crowned  in  1872  as  Johannes  II., 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889,  Menelek  II., 
King  of  Shoa,  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  which  region  has  practi- 
cally become  au  Italian  protectorate  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  May  2,  1889, 
confirmed  and  extended  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  a  convention  for  *  mutual 
protection'  between  Menelek  and  Umberto  I.,  King  of  Italy.  The  political 
institutions  are  essentially  of  a  feudal  character,  analogous  to  tnose  o\ 
mediaeval  Europe. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  in  the  fourth  century  they  have  re- 
mained members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the  Church , 
is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
but  his  influence  is  controlled  by  the  Echegheh,  a  native  ecclesiastical  dignitarj*. 
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who  presides  over  the  religious  orders,  numbering  about  12,000  monks.  The 
Falashas  appear  to  have  be<»n  converted  at  a  very  early  date  by  Jewish 
missionaries,  and  still  practise  many  Jewish  rites. 

Education  is  restiicted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
who  instrucit  a  limited  number  of  children  m  grammar,  choral  singing,  poetry, 
and  the  recitation  of  Bible  texts.  This  education  is  gratuitous,  andtnoae  to 
whom  it  is  imparted  constitute  the  somewhat  influential  class  of  dabtara  or 
literati.  There  is  no  special  class  of  magistrates  or  judges,  justice  being 
entirely  administered  by  the  provincial  governors,  landed  proprietors,  and 
shurriy  or  pettv  chiefs.  Besides  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  summoned  in 
time  of  war,  the  king  maintains  a  permanent  army  of  IVoUoader  or  *  merce- 
naries,' most  of  whom  are  now  armed  with  rifles  instead  of  the  national 
weapons,  shield  and  lance. 

There  is  com})aratively  little  land  under  tillage,  pasturage  being  the  chief 
pursuit  of  the  people,  who  raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats.  Wild  indigo,  coflee,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  and  vine  thrive 
well  in  many  districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated.  The  forests 
abound  in  valuable  trees.  The  chief  exports  are  skins,  ivory,  butter,  gim^ 
mules,  forwarded  mainly  through  Massowah.  British  imports  amounted  in 
1887  to  14,000^,  in  1888  to  3,270Z.,  and  in  1889  to  1,174^  Besides  MarU 
Theresa  pieces,  bales  of  cloth  and  salt  are  still  used  as  currency.  Towns  are 
numerous,  but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a  population  of  over  5,000. 
The  most  important,  politically  and  commercially,  are :  Gondar,  capital  of 
Amhara,  5,000  ;  Adua,  capital  of  Ticr^,  3,000  ;  Aksum,  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ethiopian  Empire,  5,000 ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigre,  1,000  ;  Ankober, 
former  capital  of  Shoa,  7,000  ;  Licheh,  present  capital  of  Shoa,  3,000 ;  Debra- 
Tabor,  ^(agdala,  and  Makalle,  occasional  royal  residences  ;  Besso  and  Sokoto, 
1,500,  important  trading  centres ;  Amba-Mariam,  4,000  ;  Mahdera-Hariam, 
4,000. 

Books  of  Reference  on  Abyssinia. 

Bruee  (James),  Travels  io  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 

Roklft  (G.),  Meine  Mission  nach  Aberaiuieii. 

D'Ahbadif  (Antoine),  O^otlesie  tl'EJthiopie,  and  numerous  other  memoifR. 

Wilkint  (TI-  8t  Clair),  Reconnoitring  in  Abyssinia. 

Blatidford,  The  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia. 

Heuglin  (TIl  von),  Reise  nach  Abessinien. 

.Ri^ei/(£.),  Reisein  Abyssinien. 

Munziger  (W.),  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  186»,  and  other  wntings. 

Le/ebvre,  Voyage  in  Abyssinia. 

Haffray,  Abyssmie. 

Harria,  The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia. 
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I       Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eef^rence  concerning  Italy. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Censunenti  della  Popolazione  del  Regno  d'  Italia— IStil,  1871,  1881,  oaegniti  a  cara  della 
Direzione  Generale  di  Stetistica. 

Cwudmenti  degli  Italiani  aU'  estero,  1871,  1881.    Id. 
w.?"**^^®  del  Regno  d*  Italia  valutata  nel  1884.      Pubblicamone  dell'  Istituto  Geograflco 
MilitarefPirenaeX 

L' Italia  economica  negli  anni  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  e  1873,  5  volami.  The  first  four 
TW»  are  by  Dr.  Pietio  Maestri ;  the  volume  for  1878  is  an  official  publication  issued  by  the 
VfBdo  deIJa  Statiirtica  Generale  d'  Italia. 

AnQoario  statistioo  italiano,  anni  1878, 1881,  1884, 1886, 1887-88  e  1880-90.  Pubblicazione 
•leUa  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica. 

Aanah  di  Statistiea.  10  volumes  of  tlie  first  series,  25  of  the  second  series,  15  of  the  third 
8«r^  and  61  of  the  4th  series  are  now  published.    Id. 

aaggio  di  bibliog.  statistica  italiana.  8a  edlzione  accresciuta.  Rome,  1889.  Pubbli- 
oaouedcJla  I>irezioiie  Generale  di  Statistica. 

Annnario  dei  Mini«teri  delle  Finalize  e  del  Teaoro.  Statistica  flnanziaria.  Pubblicazione 
uuniftle. 

Annvuio  militare  e  Annuariu  ufliciale  della  Regia  Marina.  Pubblicazione  annuale  dei 
nspettiTi  Ministeri. 

Bekzione  solle  levc  e  sulle  vicende  del  Ro.  Esercito.  Pubblicazione  annnaledel  Ministen) 
lella  Oueara. 
Relarione  sulle  lev«»  di  inai-e.    Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  della  Marina. 
Iwlazione  intomo  al  servizi  poMtale  e  telegraflco  ed  al    servizlo  delle  casse  postal!  di  ri- 
*I«nDio.    Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  delle  Poste  e  del  Telegrafl. 

fielazione  suir  esercizio  e  sulle  costruzioni  dello  strade  ferrate  italiane.  Pubblicazione 
uiaoale  del  Miuiatero  dei  I^voii  Pubblici. 

Stati  di  Previsione  dell'  Entrata  e  della  Spesa,  e  Contl  Generali  Consuutivi.  Pubblicazioni 
MDoalf  del  Minist«ro  del  Tesoro. 

La  Gerarchia  Cattolica,  hi  fiiniiglia  e  la  Cappella  Pontiflcia.  Rome.  Pubblicazione 
lanBile  deir  antorit^  ecclesiastica. 

Xoriiueiito  tlellu  Stato  civile.  Pubblicazione  annuale  della  Direzione  Generale  della 
Statistica. 

Statoyca  deir  iatruzione.    Id. 

$tatj«tjca  ^odizfaria  civile  e  coinmerciale  e  Statistica  gindiziaria  penale.      Pubblicazioni 
MJimali  della  Direzione  Generale  di  Statistica. 
Statistica  della  Stampa  periodica.    Pubblicazione  biennale.    Id. 

itti  deIJa  Oiunta  per  1'  inchieiita  agraria  e  sulla  condizione  della  clu»e  agricola.  Rome, 
1^0-84. 

Bollettino  di  notlzie  agrarie.    Pubblicazione  periodica  del  Ministero  di  Agricoltura, 
iodmstrn  e  Comnieicio  (Direzione  Generale  dell'  Agricoltura). 
Ri\i«t«  del  scrvlzio  minerario.    Pubblicazione  annuale.    Id. 

Bollettino  di  notizie  sul  credito  e  la  previdenza.  Pubblicazione  meusile  del  Ministero  di 
igriooltora,  Ind,  e  Comm. 

Le  Society  Cooperative  di  credito  e  l»nche  popolari,  le.  SocietA  ordinarie  di  credito,  Ic 
*«ieti  ed  Istttuti  di  credito  agrarie.  e  gli  Istituti  di  credito  fondiario.  Pubblicazione 
aoatiaJe.    Id. 

Statistica  delle  Casse  Risparmio.  Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  di  Agricoltura, 
h>i  e  Comm. 
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nel  testo  e  di  5  carte  scpantc.  2a  edizione.  Pubblicazionc  del  Coipo  di  Stat^  Haggiore 
italiano.    Roma,  tip.  Voghera,  1890. 

Provcdiinenti  per  la  costituzione  e  1'  ordinamento  di  una  Colonia  italiana  in  Assab. 
Ministen^  degli  Affari  EsU-ri,  1882. 

Memoria  sull'  oniiiuuuento  politico-ainministrativo  e  aulle  ooudizioni  economiche  d 
Masy^ua,  preseutata  alia  Camera  dei  Deputati  dal  Ministro  degli  Affari  E8teri(I>i  Robilant), 
uella  toniata  del  30  giugno  1886.  Atti  parlamentari — L^slatura  XVI.  Prima  sewioite 
1886,  Doc  X. 

D«>cnmenti  diplomatici  preHentati  al  Parlamento  italiano  dal  President*  del Couaiglio, 
Ministro  ad  interim  degli  Affari  Esteri  (Crispi)  di  concerto  col  Ministro  della  Onerra 
(Bcrt«>l^-Viale).  Massaua.  Sediita  del  24  apnle  1888.  Id.  id.  Seconda  seisione  18S7-88. 
N.  XVII.  (Docunienti). 

Id.  id.  id.  Massaua  (2a  aerie).  Heduta  dell'  8  novembre  1888.  Id.  id.  id.  N.  XV1IL 
biB  (id.). 

Id.  id.  id.  V  oeeupaziont  dU  Keren  e  delV  Atmart^  Seduta  del  17  Dicembre  1889. 
Id.  id.  quarta  sessione  1889-90.     N.  XIV.  (id.). 

Id.  id.  id.     Etiopia.     Id.  icL  id.  id.     N.  XV.  (id.). 

Rejiorts  from  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  for  1890.    liondon,  1891. 

Reports  on  tlie  Agricultural  Conditi»»n  of  Sicily  in  No.  813 ;  on  the  Finances  of  Italy  in 
No.  824;  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Italy  in  No.  840  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports' 
1891. 

Report*  on  the  Octroi  Duties  of  Italy  in  No.  192 ;  on  the  Economic  Progress  of  Italy  Ibr 
the  past  twenty-five  years  in  No.  195 ;  on  the  Private  Wealth  of  Italy  in  Na  ^t^,  of  *  Re- 
ports on  Subjects  of  General  Interest,'    1891. 

Trade  of  Italy  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  '  Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  Tear  1890.' 
Imp.  4.     London,  1891. 

HerUlet  (Sir  £.),  Foreign  Office  List    London,  1891. 

2.    NoN-pFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONB. 

Amati  Amato,  Dizionario  corograflco  dell'  Italia.    Mllano,  Valhirdl,  s.  d.      8  vols,  in  4to. 

Beauclerk  (Dr.  W.  N.),  Rural  Italy  ;  an  Account  of  the  present  Agricultural  Condiiioii  of 
the  Kingdom.    London,  188S. 

Bodio  (L.),  Di  alcuni  indici  minuratori  del  movimento  cc(momlco  in  Italia.  2a  edizione 
riveduta  ed  am))]iata.    Roma,  Upografia  Nazionale  di  0.  Bertero,  1891. 

Bertolotti  (Giuseppe),  Statistica  ecclesiastica  d'  Italia.    Savona,  1885. 

OaK«K/a  (A.),  Italy  Revisited.    2  vols.    8.     liondon,  1876. 

LaveUye  (Emile  de),  L' Italic  actuelle.     8,     Paris,  1881. 

Morpurgo  (EmilioX  La  flnana  italiana  dalla  fondazione  del  regno  flno  a  questi  gionu. 
8.     Roma,  1874. 
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I  (NiPHON.) 

Eeigning^  Sovereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first 
EmperoT  Jimmu  660  B.C.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him 
still  reigns.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now 
^^i^  (dejure)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power 
of  the  Shiogun  (the  de  facto  sovereign),  who  had  held  the  ruling 
power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century ;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Hoken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  sovereign  bears  the  name  of  K5tei,  or  Emperor ;  but  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  is 
the  ancient  title  of  Mikado,  or  *  The  Honourable  Gate.' 

Mikado  qf  Japan, — MuUvMto^  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
i^2;  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  Feb.  13,  1867;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  9,  1869,  to  Princess  Haruko,  born  May  28,  1850, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

Offspring, — Prince  Yoshihito,  bom  Aug.  31, 1877 ;  proclaimed 
the  Crown  Prince  (Kotaishi),  Nov.  3,  1878;  Princess  Masako, 
bom  Sept.  30,  1888;  Princess  Fusako,  bom  Jan.  29,  1890; 
Princess  Nobuko,  born  Aug.  7,  1891. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  de- 
scendants. In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne 
devolves  upon  the  nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil 
list  for  1889-90  amounts  to  3,000,000  yen. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  that 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  A  Constitution  was,  however,  pro- 
Jniilgated  on  February  11,  1889. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
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peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  Emperor  exercises  the  legisla- 
tive power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to  convoke 
the  Imperial  Diet,  to  open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of 
two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Both 
Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make  re- 
presentations to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  and  may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  the  ace  of  20  and  upwards  ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the  age  of 
25  and  upwards  (11  princes  and  28  marquises) ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order  (80 
counts,  355  viscounts,  29  barons) ;  (4)  persons  above  the  a^  of  SO  years,  who 
have  been  nominated  members  by  the  Lmperor  for  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  for  erudition  ;  (5)  persons  who  shall  have  been  elected  in  each  Fu  and 
Ken  from  among  and  by  the  15  male  inhabitants  thereof,  of  above  the  age  of 
30  years,  paying  therein  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land. 
Industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emi>eror.  The  term  of 
membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is  seven  years ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  Ufe. 
The  number  of  members  under  (4)  and  (5)  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  other 
meml)ers.     The  entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  to  be  about  300. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  number  300,  a  fixed  number 
being  returned  from  each  election  district.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of 
members  to  the  popidation  is  about  one  member  to  128,000.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  le^s  than  full  25  ye^n  of 
age  ;  (2)  fixed  permanent  and  actual  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less 
than  a  year ;  (3)  payment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  15  yen  for  one  year  In  the  Fu  or  Ken,  and  in  ca^te  of  income  tax  for  three 
years. 

The  qualifications  of  j)er8on8  eligible  for  election  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  electors,  except  that  they  must  be  of  not  less  than  30  years,  and  need 
not  have  fixed  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken.  The  term  of  membership  is  four 
years. 
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Local  Ooyemment. 

At  the  head  of  local  administration  in  the  proYinces  are  the  governors,  one 
of  them  residing  in  each  of  the  46  districts  (3  Fus  and  43  Kens)  into  which 
Japan  is  divided.  In  1879,  city  and  prefectuial  assemblies  were  created,  based 
on  the  principle  of  election ;  their  power  is  confined  to  fixing  the  estimates  of 
the  local  rates,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  governors,  and  finally  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the  assembly  are  all  male  citizens  25 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  district  at  least  three  consecutive  years,  and  pay- 
ing land  tax  of  more  than  ten  yen  annually.  The  franchise  is  conferred  on  all 
male  citizens  of  20  years  residing  in  the  district,  and  paying  more  than  five 
yen  land  tax.  Annually,  or  in  every  other  year,  governors  are  summoned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  local  administra- 
tion. Each  district  is  subdivided  into  cities  {hu)^  and  counties  {gun),  each 
with  its  chief  magistrate  (chd),  who  manages  local  affairs.  The  Island  of 
Hokkaidd  (Yezo)  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decentralisation  and  self-government 
a  system  of  local  administration  in  shi  (municipality),  eko  (town),  and  son 
(village)  wafi  established  by  Imperial  Rescript,  April  17,  1888,  which  came 
into  effect  April  1,  1S89,  and  is  to  be  applied  gradually  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  these  local  itie.s. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  is  geographically  divided  into  the  four  islands  of 
Honshiu  or  Nippon,  the  central  and  most  important  territory ; 
Kiushin,  *  the  nine  provinces/  the  south-western  island ;  Shikoku, 
*  the  four  states/  the  southern  island ;  and  Hokkaid6  (Yezo)  to 
the  north  of  Honshiu ;  besides  the  liukiu,  Sado,  Awaji,  Oki, 
Tsushima,  and  Bonin  Islands.  Administratively  there  exists  a 
division  into  three  *  Fu '  and  forty-three  '  Ken,'  or  prefectures. 
There  is  also  a  political  division  into  85  provinces,  42  urhan 
and  804  rural  arrondissements,  1,111  towns,  and  13,374  villages 
(1890). 

The  population  of  Japan  has  increased  as  follows  since 
1879  :— 

!      ^^,  PojulaUon  ^-^         ^,„  Po3>uIa«on  \  ,^^J 

(Jan.  1)  I  p^  ^„^^  ;  (Jan.  1)  ,  ^^  ^^^  , 


1879     1  85,768,584  i      —       ,     1888     ,      39,069,007        1     1*46     , 

,     1886     I  88,161,217  075     ;     1889           39,607,234             1-38     | 

I     1887     :  38,507,177  '     0*93          1890           40,072,020        I     117     ! 

I.  .^      . 'i i 

The  total  area  of  Japan,  according  to  the  official  returns  of 
1890  (Jan.  1),  is  147,655  square  miles,  with  a  population   of 
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40,072,020:  namely,  20,246,336  malen,  and   19,825,684  females, 
as  follows : — 


- 

8f|.  m. 

36,600 
80,204 
20,681 

87,485 

Population 

15,515,924 
6,072,551 
9,188,458 

30,771,933 

Density 

per 
sq.  m,  j 

423-93  ' 

201-05 

444-05 

351-74 

—        ^  Sq.  m. 

Shikoku .       7,031 
Kinshiui.      16,840 
Hokkaidfi     86,299 

Grand  tot  147,655 

Popniation 

Density 
sq.  m. 

Central  Nippon 
Northern      „ 
Western       „ 

2,863,342 

6,166,482 

270,283 

407-25 

86618 

7-45 

1    Total  Nippon 

40,072,020 

271-89 

In  1889  the  population  was  divided  among  the  various  claases  as 
follows: — Imperial  family,  46;  kwazoku,  or  nobles,  3,825 ;  shizoko,  or 
knights  (formeriy  retainers  of  the  damios),  38,074,558  ;  common  people, 
1,993,637.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  1890  was  9,063,  of  which  4,975  were 
Chinese,  1,701  English,  899  Americans,  550  Germans,  312  French.  The 
number  of  Japanese  residents  abroad  in  1889  was  18,688. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages for  the  five  years  1885-89  : — 


Year 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Births 

1,024,574 
1,050,617 
1,058,137 
1,172,729 
1,209,910 


Deaths 


Marriages         Excess  of  Biitte 


886,824 
938,343 
753,456 
752,834 
808,680 


259,497 
815,311 
334,149 
330,246 
340,445 


137,750 
112,274 
304,681 
419,895 
401,230 


In  1886  the  still-births  (not  included  in  the  above)  numbered  58,350,  aiwi 
living  illegitimate,  41,322  ;  in  1887  the  former  60,865,  the  latter  49,767  ;  in 
1888  the  former  77,495,  the  latter  63,754  ;  in  1889  the  former  85,251,  the 
latter  68,498. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  cities,  with  their  populations  in 
1890 :— 
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Beligion. 

By  the  new  Constitution  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
is  secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  The  chief 
forms  of  religion  are — (1)  Shintoism,  with  10  sects  ;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  12 
sects  and  40  creeds.  There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State  support.  The 
principal  Shinto  temples  are,  however,  maintainetl  by  State  or  local  authorities. 
In  1889— Shinto  temples,  193,291  ;  priests,  14,666 ;  students,  1,249. 
Buddhist  temples,  72,164  ;  priests,  51,905  ;  students,  10,761.  There  are 
also  numerous  Roman  Catholics,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
Protestants. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  number  of  children  of  schoo 
age  (6-14)  on  December  31,  1889,  was  7,078,564.  The  following  are  the 
educational  statistics  for  1889  : — 


Institute! 

;       Number 
26,101 

Teaching  Stoff 
65,665 

Student*  and  Pu] 

Elementary  schools    . 

3,031,928 

1  Lower  middle   „ 

55 

1,122 

12,352 

Higher    „ 

7 

318 

3,837 

High  girls*        „ 

25 

278 

3,274 

Normal             ,, 

48 

646 

5,228 

'  Technical 

84 

1,439 

16,602 

Special 
University        „ 

1,728 

4,117 

81,584 

3 

229 

839 

Kindergarten    ,, 

112 

246 

7,360 

The  University  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Science, 
Medicine,  Literature,  and  Engineering.  It  is  supported  by  Government. 
The  bulk  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  also  supported  by  Govern- 
ment and  by  local  rates.  One  of  the  normal  schools  is  for  high  school 
teachers. 

There  are  17  libraries  in  Japan,  with  153,202  volumes.  In  1889,  14,066 
books  of  various  kinds  were  published.  In  1888,  647  kinds  of  periodicals, 
monthly,  weekly,  daily,  including  separate  brochures,  were  published,  and 
151,892,701  copies  were  issued. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modem  jurisprudence  has  been  established. 
Judges  are  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinary  punishment. 
There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  at  Tokio,  which  takes  cognisance  of  civil  and 
criminal  appeals.  There  are  seven  courts  of  appeal,  having  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  civil  and  criminal  cases  decided  m  the  courts  of  first  instance. 
There  are  99  courts  of  first  instance,  one  in  each  Fu  or  Ken,  with  branch  courts 
in  some  Fus  and  Kens  having  unlimited  original  civil  jurisdiction.  As 
criminal  courts  they  try  and  decide  all  leaser  crimes,  and  also  make  pre- 
liminary examination  of  serious  crimes.  Courts  of  peace  (194),  established  in 
principal  towns  and  villages  of  every  Fu  and  Ken,  take  cognisance  of  all  petty 
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offences.  Once  in  three  months  cnminal  courts  are  constituted  in  courts  of 
ap[)ea],  and  sometimes  in  courts  of  firat  instance,  a  president  and  four  judges 
to  try  serious  crimes. 

A  few  judges  of  high  rank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  Bome 
are  appointed  by  him  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the  rest 
are  ap^>ointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  following  are  the  ciimixkal 
statistics  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

8,174 
78,279 

1       18a. 

2,481 
86,555 

Serious  crimes 
Lesser 

6,636 
1    103,732 

5,940 
96,474 

4,897 
79,723 

Total  . 

1    109,368 

102,414 

84,120 

76,458 

88,986 

There  are  four  State  prisons  (one  temporary),  181  local  prisons,  reforma- 
tories at  least  in  each  Fu  and  Ken,  also  10  military  prisons,  and  3  naval 
prisons.  Number  of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted  ana  accused,  and  those 
m  reformatories,  at  the  close  of  1889  : — Men,  59,909  ;  women,  3,753  ;  total, 
63,662. 

Pauperism. 

Government  annually  sets  aside  1,200,000  yen  for  a  relief  hind,  300,000  yen 
contributed  by  the  central  Government,  and  900,000  yen  by  the  local  govern- 
ments. Landowners  are  besides  taxed  for  relief  rates  to  the  amount  of 
900,000  yen.  The  amount  thus  distributed  in  1889-90  was  316,301  yen 
for  food  to  12,638,107  persons  (counting  the  same  person  as  different  for  ich 
day),  172,533  yen  for  provisional  dwellings  to  34,253  families,  117,601  yen 
for  instruments  of  agriculture  to  24,278  families,  90,246  yen  for  seed  graiik 
to  54,831  families,  179,770  yen  for  subsidy  of  land  tax  to  56,452  persons, 
132,835  yen  for  loan  of  land  tax  to  30,241  persons.  The  central  Government 
also  grant  relief  to  the  extremely  poor,  the  helpleas,  and  friendless  ;  in  1889-90, 
17,842  persons  were  thus  relieved,  to  the  amount  of  71,833  yen,  as  compared 
with  6,018  persons  and  44,800  yen  in  1888-84  ;  and  besides,  1,165,113  persons 
were  relieved  from  the  relief  fund,  to  the  amount  of  1,109,931  yen.  In  the 
end  of  1889,  5,875  parentless  children  were  being  maintained.  There  is  a 
workhouse  in  Tokio,  with  419  paupers  In  the  end  of  1890,  as  compared  with 
108  in  1884  ;  income  1889-90,  7,020  yen  ;  expenditure,  6,017  yen. 


Finance. 

I.    Imperial. 

The   following  shows  actual  revenue   and    expenditure    fcMr 
1886-90,  and  estimate  for  1890-91  :— 


1886-87   I   1887-88      1888-89      1889-90   1   18».9l 


Ten  Ten  Ten  Ten  Ten 

Revenue.         .   !  84,020,401  88,191,445  92,814,806  96,687,979' 85,070,889 
Expenditure    .     83,487,257  80,116,122  81.089,013  79,713,672  84,908,651 
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The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1891-92  (March  31)  :— 


Revenue 


j  Und-tax    . 
1  Income-tax 
,  Bank  licences     . 
I  Stamp  duties 

Tax  on  sake,  malt,  and 
soy. 

Tax  on  tobacco   . 

Other  inland  revenue 

Customs 

Post  and  Telegraphs 
1  State  Services 
I  Forests 

Various  licences,  fees, 

M»d  others 
,  State    property,     and 
I    miscellaneous  . 
^  Interest  received  from 


Temporary  revenue 


Total 


Yen 

38,771,339 
1,058,441 
221,850 
591,592  ;j 

16,886,409  || 
1,844,861  I 
2,569,609 
4,479,096 
5,163,299 
3,193,754 
724,456 

1,766,394 

901,895 

1,870,870 
8,918,668 


I 


83,462,533 


Expenditure 


Yen 


Public  debt  repayment 
Public    debt    interest 

and  fees  . 
Civil  list    and  Shinto 

temples  . 
Cabinet,  Privy  Council, 
Board  of   Auditors, 
and  Court  of  Admin- 
istrative Litigation  . 
Imperial  Diet 
Ministry  of  For.  Affairs 
,,        ,,     Interior    . 
Tokio  police  department 
Provincial  government 
Ministry  of  Finance    . 
War 
,,  Marine 

„  Justice      . 

,,  Education 

„  Agriculture 

and  Commerce 
Ministry  of  Post  and 

Telegraphs 
Hokkaid6  government 
Annuities  and  pensions 
Redemption    of   paper 

currency . 
Exceptional  or  tempo- 
rary : 
Bridges  and  embank- 
ments 
Defences  and  forti- 
fications 
Other  temporary    . 

Total       . 


2,540,980 
17,829,890  ' 

i 

3,206,811  i 


701,027  ' 
565,624  , 
741,097 
858,438 
301,432 
4,929,982  1 
4,173,164  I 
12,507,162 
5,712,471 
3,692,537 
955,583 

880,834 

4,684,205 

1,648,913 

896,283 

1,000,000 


1,204,413 

2,810,159  ' 
5,212,247  ' 


77,012,252  I 


The  public  debt  of  Japan  stood  as  follows  in  April  1890  :— Home 
;||^  cent,  10,000,000  yen;  7  per  cent,   40,426,885  yen;    6  per^ 


debt : 
cent. 
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Defence. 

I.  Army. 
The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Since  the  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  con- 
sequent abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  army  of  the  Empire 
has  been  organised  on  a  uniform  system  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scription. According  to  the  present  law,  all  males  of  the  a^ 
of  20  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  of 
which  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  remaining 
four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting  the  army  of  reserve 
they  have  to  form  part  of  the  Icmdwehr  for  another  ^yq  years ; 
and  every  male  from  17  up  to  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  either 
in  the  line,  the  reserve,  or  the  landicehry  must  belong  to  the 
Icmdstvrm,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  service  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

The  amiy  is  composed  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  six  divisions,  Tk 
Imi)erial  Guard  (2  brigatles  or  4  regiments  of  infantry,  1  squadron  of  cavalry, 
1  regiment  of  artillery,  1  company  of  engineers,  and  a  band  of  music)  consist 
on  the  i)eace  footing  of  252  officers,  6, 076  non-commissionetl  officers  and  men,  with 
28  field  guns  and  493  horses.  The  six  divisions  consist  of — infiintry,  12  brigade 
or  24  regiments,  1,753  officei"s,  37,899  non-commissioned  officers  and  men*, 
cavalry,  1  squadron  and  2  companies,  45  officers,  651  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  642  horses  ;  artillery,  6  regiments,  279  officers,  4,000  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  168  field  and  84  moimtain  guns,  1,649  hones; 
en^neers,  6  battalions,  110  officers,  1,943  non-commissioned  officers  and  men ; 
train,  6  squadrons,  99  officers,  2,004  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
1,838  horses;  a  band  of  music  (51  non-commissioned  officers  and  men). 
Including  miscellaneous  sei-vices,  the  total  strength  on  the  peace  footing  is 
3,922  officers,  74,095  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  220  field  ffuns,  106 
mountain  guns,  7,388  horses.  There  are  besides,  4  battalions  of  gendarmes,  of 
44  officers,  927  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ;  and  5  oattalions  oi 
yeomanry,  of  55  officers,  1,995  non-commissioned  officers  and  mea.  There  an 
a  staff  college,  military  college,  cadet  college,  military  school,  gunnery 
school,  a  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  &c.,  with  2,860  students.  The 
reserve  has  a  strength  of  96, 845,  and  the  landwehr  of  70, 659. 

All  the  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  used  in  the  Imperial  army 
are  manufactured  at  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka.  The  rifle  now  used  in 
the  army  is  the  Murata  rifle,  which  was  invented  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago. 

II.  Navy. 
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The  following  shows  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  navy  in  1891 : — 


- 

Material 

Laanched 

Tons 

Indicated 
Horse- 
power 

Number 
of  Guns 

Knots  per 
hoar 

Jronelad: 

Fuso     . 

!       Iron 

1887 

8,777 

3,982 

10 

13 

Coa$t  D^«nee : 

lUakushima 

1       Bteel 

1890 

4,278 

5,400 

12 

16 

Matoushiina. 

1 

^^ 

jj 

J 

13 

16 

Hashidate    . 

1         ^* 

1891 

^j 

^^ 

12 

16 

Crui»er»: 

Nanlwa 

Steel 

1886 

3,759 

7,720 

8 

19 

Takachiho    . 

jj 

,^ 

•1 

7,517 

8 

19 

Chiyoda 

,j 

1890 

2,440 

5,600 

10 

— 

Akitsushima 

,, 

Building 

3,150 

8,400 

10 

— 

Takawo 

jj 

1888 

1,927 

2,507 

5 

14 

Kongo  . 

Composite 

1879 

2,284 

2,034 

9 

12 

Hi-yei  . 

„ 

2,227 

9 

12 

TaakushI      . 

1       Steel 

1880 

1,372 

2,400 

6 

14 

Yamato 

Composite 

1885 

1,656 

1,071 

7 

11 

Katsoragi    . 

,, 

,, 

•   1,682 

1,404 

7 

18 

MuBashi       .       . 

,, 

1886 

1,665 

1,830 

7 

13 

Kaimon 

Wood 

1882 

1,429 

1,807 

7 

12 

Tenriu  . 

,, 

1883 

1,647 

1,162 

6 

12 

Despatch: 
Tayeyama    . 

Steel 

1889 

1,748 

5,412 

8 

20 

Ghishima      . 

,j 

1891 

750 

5,000 

— 

Maya    . 

Iron 

1886 

760 

735 

2 

11 

Chokai . 

1887 

731 

734 

2 

11 

Atago  . 

Steel 

jj 

744 

970 

2 

11 

Akagl  .       .       . 

» 

1888 

622 

950 

4 

11 

Oshima 

,          «« 

BuUding 

640 

1,200 

4 

18 

Bat\jo   . 

1      Wood 

1878 

708 

590 

4 

10 

Besides  24  first-class  torpedo  boats,  1  sea-going  torpedo-boat,  and  a  few  vedettes,  there 
are  8  unarmoured  ships  and  a  few  training  ships.  There  are  13  admirals,  613  officers,  134 
engineers,  57  constructors,  136  snrgeons,  140  commissariat  officers,  and  10,370  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  land  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors,  tenancy  being  rare. 
The  land  is  thus  ofl^icially  divided,  in  acres : — Public  land :  Crown  land, 
8,956,162;  used  for  Government  puri^ses,  194,361;  forests,  19,638,017; 
open  field,  24,709,201  ;  miscellaneous,  39,946 ;  total,  53,  .537, 687  acres 
Private  land  :  under  cultivation,  12,360,744  ;  homesteads,  934,026  ;  forests 
17,906,881  ;  open  field,  2,595,250  ;  miscellaneous,  62,318  ;  total,  33,858,719 
acres.  The  public  lands  include  only  those  surveyed,  and  the  private  only 
those  taxed 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  1886-90  : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Rice  (acres) . 

6,415,970  1 

6,462,666 

6,582,548 

6,681,929  1 

6,734,027 

„    (bushels)      . 

184,577,318  ^ 

198,512,025 

191,794,164 

163,813.249  ' 

213,592,342 

Wheat  (acres)      . 

3,890,544  i 

8,899,982 

3,973,652 

4.056,307 

4,170,397 

„      (bushels)  . 

79,578,600 

78,528,681 

75,841,340 

75,957,969 

53,167,874 

Tea  (in  kwan »)     . 

6,882,817  1 

7,111,221  J 

7,262,787 

6,907,564 

— 

Sugar  (in  kwan  >) 
Silk:  cocoons  (in  kokuS) 

13,621,904  ; 

9,769,771 

10,648,468  i 

13,868,323 

— 

1,112,419 

1,224,478 

1,118,280  , 

1,402,278 

— 

„    raw  (in  kwan  1)    . 

910,825  ' 

1 

1,042,760  1 

944,400 

1,184,681  ! 

— 

1  1  kwan  =  8-28  pounds  avoir. 


2  1  koku  =4-96  bua|iels. 
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The  numbet  of  cattle  in  1887  was  1,062,121  (cattle  and  swine);  in  1888, 
1,011,261  ;  in  1889,  1,021,503  ;  and  of  horses  in  1887,  1,587,606;  in  1888, 
1,532,799  ;  in  1889,  1,541,842* 

The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  the  year  1888  (no  later  return)  were  u 
follows : — 


- 

1       Official  Mines 

Private  Mines 

Gold      momm^^     .        .        .        . 

61,017 

96,771 

Silver       „      . 

1,717,657 

9,679,237 

Copper   kwan* 

5,247 

3,561,266 

Iron            „    . 

843,636 

4,008,215 

Lead           „    . 

— 

106,669 

Coal            „    . 

'       127,619,916 

412,041,720 

Antimony  ,,    . 

— 

40,191 

Sulphur     „    . 

— 

5,057,564 

1  120  nioram6  = 

=  llb. 

avoirdupoi's. 

9  1  kwan  =r  8-28  lbs. 

Silk,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  were  manufiictured  to  the  value  ol 
5,987,582  yen  in  1884;  17,825,645  yen  in  1886;  27,475,408  yen  in  1887; 
57,654,054  yen  in  1888  ;  in  1889,  39,344,840  yen.  Cotton  yarn  was  manu- 
factured in  1886  to  the  extent  of  785,424  kwan,  in  1889,  8,242,760  kwan,  and 
in  1890,  5,962,484. 

In  1887  there  were  277,698  fishing-boats,  and  865,189  persons  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  fishing.  Some  of  the  products  were  : — (1888)  salt  fish, 
1,551,300  kwan;  dried  fish,  &c,  4,636,097  kwan  ;  fish  manure,  30,784,821 
kwan  ;  fish  oil,  535, 858  kwan. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table   shows  the   value  of   the   commerce  of 
Japan  for  five  years : — 


1886 


I 


1888 


1890 


I        Yen  Yen         I         Yen  j         Yen  Yen 

Imports     .    32,099,750  '44,276,331     65,416,238  '  66,041,584  '  81,670,854 
Exports     .   '47,997,954  |51,547,407  I  64,891,678  |  69,306,894  I  55,791,847  ' 

Total      .    80,099,734  95,823,738  1130,307,916  135,348,478  jl37,462,201 


The  commercial  intercourse  of  Japan  is  mainly  with  the 
following  countries,  and  to  the  following  values  in  1889  and 
1890  :— 
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Countries 


N.  America 

Great  Britain 

China 

France 

Kast  Indies  and  Siam 

Germany     . 

Corea . 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Itely  . 

Austria 

Austxalia    . 

HoUand      . 

Belgium 


Exports  to 

1889 

1800 

ten 

Yen 

26,109,836 

20,844,262 

7,664,699 

6,638,980 

12,780,403 

6,227,495 

14,268,727 

8,354,394 

1,352,264 

612,087 

1,638,383 

846.921 

1,092,996 

1,260,713 

430,814, 

246,311 

139,625 

11,128 

736,101 

214,291 

339,475 

307,108 

486,397 

795,044 

340,343 

18,439 

73,709 

64,021 

Imports  fh>m 
1889  1890 


Yen 

6,173,141 

26,067,935 

13,303,401 

3,334,168 

7,361,728 

4,887,900 

1,273,332 

548,786 

765,008 

144,668 

19,672 

267,086 

47,002 

887,137 


Yen 

6,900,191 

26,619,102 

8,849,685 

3,869,382 

9,136,700 

6,866,966 

4,363,540 

464,667 

858,610 

128,744 

24,161 

334,239 

23,210 

1,032,351 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Ja^ian  is  carried  on  through  the  open  ports 
of  Yokohama,  Kob^,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  and  Niigata.  The 
following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  the  foreign  commerce  for  1889  and 
1890 :— 


Bxports 


Raw  silk  A  ooooons, 

Ac 
Tea  . 
Bice 
Coal. 
Copper 
Dried  fish 
Porcelain,    lacquer, 

loronze,  Ac  . 
ScAWced  . 
Camphor . 
Mushrooms 
Drugs  A  chemicals 
Vegetable  wax 
Wheat    and    other 

cereals. 
Tolmoco  (leaf) 
Fish  oil    . 
Fans 

Silk  textiles 
Other  articles 

Total 


1889 


Yen 


1890 

Yen  1 
I 
10,587,636 
6.826,681  I 
1,328,511  ; 
4,796,089  I, 
3,049,761  ! 
2,604,864  I 

1,768,086  \ 

679,611  I 

1,931,993 

579,760  1 

I  2.440,689  I* 

I      279,454 


Imports 


1890 


'      842,5.39  ;      162,021  . 

189,150  ,      134,587  I 

80,665  I   68,239 

298,886  I   339,388  j 

I  2,908,607  '  3,853,579  i 

7,820,256  I  8,871,108  l' 

69,806,894  55,791,847  il 


1       Yen      ' 

Yen 

Cotton  yam     . 

112,522,039  1 

9,987,722 

„      piece  goods. 

2,633,583  . 

2,414,844 

Sugar 

,  6,292,494 

8,489,007 

Wool    and  wooUen 

! 

goods    . 

1  5,148,946  1 

6,291,091 

Metals     . 

1  4,799,721 

6,750,077 

Petroleum 

i  4,584,135 

4,950,256 

Drugs 

1  1,419,234 

1,804,280 

Dyes  and  paint 

'      968,289 

1,058,488 

Machinery,      ships, 

Ac        .        .        . 

6,761,809 

6,739,681 

Beverages  .and  pro- 

visions . 

1,034,847 

1,052,078 

Leather   . 

1  1,075,929 

922,216 

Calico       . 

2,010,715 

1,716,981 

Glass 

644,475 

450,064 

Tobacco  . 

210,088 

214,764 

Other  articles . 

16,088,286 

28,633,870 

Total 


66,041,590  81,670,354  I 


The  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  in  1889  amounted  to  5,188,529  yen,  and 
imports  to  14,173,245  yen. 

The  extent  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  for  each  of  the  five  years 
188d-90  :— 
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1886 

1887 

£ 

489,918 

3,534,619 

1888 

1889      1      1880 

£ 

565,813 

2,169,590 

£ 
1,034,383 
3,976,832 

£ 

977,606 

8,888,188 

£ 
1,024,MS 
4,081,79S 

Exports  from  jRi>an    . 
Imports  of  British  produce 

The  staple  articles  of  exjiort  from  Japan  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1890  were  raw  silk  and  silk  waste,  of  the  value  of  11,794/.  (205,095/.  in  1889)  ; 
earthenware,  of  the  value  of  37,350/.  ;  tobacco,  of  the  value  of  50,2101. ; 
druffs,  107,536/.  ;  copoer,  449,143/.  ;  rice,  345/.  (171,246/.  in  1889).  The 
staple  articles  of  British  import  into  Japan  consist  of  cotton  goods  and  yam, 
of  the  value  of  1,711,257/.  ;  woollen  fabrics,  of  the  value  of  61^,549/. ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  488,461/.  ;  machinery,  479,236/.; 
chemicals,  71,460/.  in  the  year  1890. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  following  are  the  shipping  statistics  of  the  Japanese  ports  for 
1889  :— 


1 

1                 Cleared 

Entered 

, 

No. 

275 

.  1        578 

786 

.   ,         104 

.   1     1,743 

Tonnage 

293,699 

27,337 

1,026,522 

94,676 

1,442,284 

Na         ,     Tonnage 

1                                      ..... 

!  Japanese  steamships 
';        ,,         sailing  ships 
1  Foreign  steamships  . 
,,       sailing  ships 

283       1     302,170 
608              26,049 
796         1,037,740 
107       1     103,627 

Total 

1,794      ;  1,469,586 

Of  the  total  foreign  ships  entered,  429  of  660,862  tons  were  British  ;  290  of 
206,941  tons  German  ;  80  of  141,676  tons  American  ;  33  of  69,619  torn 
French  ;  36  of  20,204  tons  Norwegian  ;  25  of  32,426  tons  Russian;  3  ol 
3,257  tons  Chinese.  Of  the  total  shipping  679  vessels  of  648,070  tons  entered 
Nagasaki ;  232  of  397,114  tons  Yokohama  ;  206  of  309,707  tons  Kobe. 

In  1890  the  merchant  navy  of  Jajmn  consisted  of  1,407  vessels  of 
European  build,  of  141,144  ton.",  564  being  steamers,  and  1,091  native  craft 
above  50  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

There  are  5,000  miles  of  State  roads  and  16,490  miles  of  provincial 
roads. 
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The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  for  five  years  :- 


Years 


1889-90 

1888-89 

1887-88 

,   1886-87 

'   1885-86 


I 


'New8imi>er8 1  I   p  ' 

Letters     i        and        j    Books        Parcels   1    Income  j    ^d^^    ! 
Pamphlets  i  | 


154,441,419 
135,605,934 
116,572,888 
108,066,217 
97,151,691 


27,066,852 
21,278,224 
18,248,305 
16,015,086 
15,258,671 


1,986,437 
1,957,168 
1,762,727 
2,114,194 
2,554,886 


93,029 
106,107 
69,266 
37,699 
89,770 


Yenl 


Yen* 


3,882,825  i  4,817,102 
3,272,067     3,086,384 
2,669,782  '  1,633,588  , 
2,264,253  j  1,588,715  , 
1,601,842     1,804,001  ! 


Officers 


6,544 
5,467 
5,602 
5,281 
6,897 


1  Including  postal  income. 


2  Including  postal  expenditure. 


All  open  ports  and  other  important  cities  and  towns  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  Europe  by  lines  of  telegraph.  There  were  telegraphs  of  a 
length  of  6,995  miles  (the  length  of  wires  19,788)  in  1890.  The  number  of 
telegrams  carried  was  3,806,614  in  the  year  1889.  There  were  809  offices  in 
Japan. 

In  1891  there  were  668  miles  of  telephone  wire,  with  28  offices  and  396 
subscribers. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  currency  issued  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  in  yen  : — 


Oold  coins  . 

Silver    „     . 

Nickel  „     . 

Copper  „     . 
I  State  pai>er 
I   Nippon  Ginko  notes 
'  Kokuritsa         Qiuko 
j       notes 


1889-90 


61,879,795 
92,891,829 
1,971,500 
12,418,050 
40,065,256 
66,862,006 

26,891,377 


1888-89 


69,666,713 
86,167,744 


12,418,050 
46,468,456 


1887-88 


68,798,534 
74,830,898 


57,820,924 
64,609,624 


11,918,061   11,688,288 
63,666,988  '  66,896,946 


1886-86  I 

66,005,848  { 

64,691,719  , 

11,270,932  ' 

78,634,728  | 


In  1889  the  Nippon  Ginko,  or  Bank  of  Japan,  had  a  ]iaid-up  capital  of 
10,000,000  yen;  notes  in  circulation,  74,297,005  (in  1888,  64,132,846); 
deposits,  31,874,301  (in  1888,  26,238,867)  ;  loans,  17,846,702  (in  1888, 
22,713,994).  The  Kokuritsu  Ginko  (134),  paid-up  capital,  47,681,379  yen  ; 
notes  in  circulation,  26,710,403  (in  1888,  27,645,771)  ; deposits,  33,882,604  (in 
1888,  33,526,628)  ;  loans,  68,238,894  (in  1888,  59,404,813).  The  Shokin 
Ginko,  or  Specie  Bank,  paid-up  capital,  4,600,000  yen;  dejwsits,  7,143,154 
(in  1888,  15,471,933)  ;  loans,  4,253,785  (in  1888,  3,948,855). 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  218  private  banks,  with  capital  17,472,170 
yen.  In  1889,  67,198  persons  deposited  6,449,961  yen,  and  withdrew 
3,903,130  yen  during  the  year  from  the  Kokiuitsu  Ginko,  which  does  business 
also  as  savings  banks.  In  the  same  year  762,869  persons  deposited  31,284,400 
yen  (in  1888,  665,822  persons  28,966,947  yen),  and  withdrew  10,843,122  yen 
during  the  year  firpm  the  post-offices,  which  act  as  savings  banks. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

ney,  weights,  and  measures  in  common  use  throughout  Japan,  and 
equivalents,  are — 

Money. 
1,  or  Dollar,  of  100  sens,  nominal  value  is.  ;  actual  value  about 

d  yen,  the  unit  of  account,  very  slightly  differs,  as  to  the  quantity 
tamed  in  it,  from  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the  standard 
of  the  United  States. 

f  the  internal  medium  of  exchange  is  paper  currency,  of  which 
irious  denominations,  corresponding  to  those  in  coins  ;  it  is  now  at 
Iver  (Sept.  1889).  In  the  latter  part  of  1870  the  Govemmeni 
the  mint  at  Osaka,  where  coins  of  gold,  silver,  nickel  (since  1889), 
are  mauu&ctured.  Gold  coins  consist  of  20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1  ^k 
the  silver  coinage  there  are  1  yen,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  sen  pieces  ;  of 
>  sen.  The  '  trade  dollar, '  about  equal  to  the  Mexican  dollar  in 
fineness,  is  also  coined  there.  The  copper  coins  consist  of  2  sens, 
^  (or  rin)  sen  pieces,  the  last  the  smallest  coin  in  use. 

Weights  and  Measukes. 


in      =160  mommi 

.   = 

1  '326  lb.  avoirdupois. 

wan  =  1,000    „ 

= 

8-281  lbs. 

idku 

= 

•994  foot 

in 

= 

1,193  inches. 

en      =6  shaku 

= 

5-965  feet 

i6       =60  ken 

= 

tV  mile,  5-4229  chaios. 

i        =  36  ehd 

= 

2-44  miles. 

i  sq. 

= 

5*9552  sq.  miles. 

i6,  land  measure 

= 

2-45  acres. 

oku,  liquid     . 

= 

39-7033  gaUons. 

»       dry 

= 

4 -9629  bushels. 

t>,  liquid 

= 

3-9703  gallons. 

dry 

= 

1-9703  peck. 

Lted  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  into 
L  early  period  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  based  on  the 
3m. 


Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  Great  Britain.  • 
nd  Minister. — Viscount  Kawase. 

y. — Takanori  Nakada. 
ittachi. — Captain  Itsuki. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Japan. 

Minister  Plenipot.entiary,  and  Consul- General. — Hugh  Fraser, 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Consul- 
[>ril  30,  1888. 

•y. — Maurice  W.  E.  de  Bunsen. 
re  Consuls  at  Hakodate    Niigata,  Hiogo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  conoerniiig  Japan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Constitation  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.    Toldo,  1889. 

Oeneral  Outlines  of  Education  in  Japan.    Tokio,  1884. 

GrUr$on  (Capt.  J.  M.),  The  Anned  Strength  of  Japan.    London,  1886.  ^  ^  ^      , 

Report  on  Cotton  Manu&ctures  in  Japan  in  No.  86  of  the  *  Reports  on  Sul^Jecta  of 
General  and  Commercial  Interest.'    London,  1888.  , .  .     ^^     -,,       .  „, 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Hakodate,  No.  746 ;  of  Nagasaki  In  No.  761 ;  of  Hlogo  In 
No.  746 ;  of  Yokohama  in  No.  754,  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1890. 

RepOTts  of  the  various  Government  Departments,  1889-90  and  1890-91. 

R^ume  stAtistique  de  I'empire  du  Jspon.    Tokio,  1891.  „,.     ,^, 

Returns  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1890.    Tokio,  1891. 

Trade  of  Japan  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
1890.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adanu  (F.  O.),  History  of  Japan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.    2  vols. 

Aleoek%\r  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a  Narrative  of  a  three  years* 
Residence  In  Japan.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1868. 

Arnold  (Sir  BdwinX  Seas  and  Lands.     2  vols.    London,  1891. 

Bird  (Miss  J.  L.),  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.    2  vols.     London,  1880. 

Dixon  (W.  G.X  The  Land  of  the  Morning.    Edinburgh,  1882. 

Du.  Pin  (M.),  Le  Japon :  Moeurs,  ooutumes,  rapports  avec  les  Europ^ens.    8.    Paris 

1868. 

Eden  (C.  H.),  Japan :  Historical  and  Descriptive.    8.    London,  1877. 

Fiuelur  (J.  F.  van  Ovenneer),  Bydrage  tot  de  kennis  van  het  Japansche  ryk.  4. 
Amsterdam,  1833. 

FontprrhtU  (Ad.  Front  de),  Le  Chine  et  le  Japon,  et  I'exposition  de  1878.    8.    Paris, 

18T8. 

Fraittinft  (Ed-),  Le  Japon,  histoire  et  description,  moeurs,  coutumes  et  religion. 
Nouvelle  edition,  augments  de  trois  chapitres  nouveaux,  rapports  et  trait6s  avec  les 
Eriroi>cens.    2  vols.    12.    Paris,  1866. 

Orl^  (Wm.  Elliot),  The  Milcado's  Empire.    8.    New  York,  1876. 
Hein^  (W.),  Japan  :   Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner.    Fo 
Leipzig,  1873. 

Humbert  (Aim6),  Le  Japon  lUustri.    Paris,  1870. 

Leupe  (P.  A.),  Reise  van  Maarten  Gerritz-Uries  in  1643  naar  net  noorden  en  oosten  van 
Japan.    8.    Amsterdam,  1868. 

Metchnilmff  {Ij.\  Empire  Japonais.    Geneva.  1881. 

Mouman  (Samuel),  New  Japan :  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.    8.    London,  1876. 
Horman  (H.),  The  Real  Japan.    London,  1891. 

Pompe  de  Merrdetvoort  (J.  L.  C),  vyf  Jaren  in  Japan,  1857-63.  BiJdragen  tot  de  kennis 
vanhetjapanschekeiserrykenzynebevolking.    2  vols,    a    Leyden,  1867. 

BeelMt  (Elis^.  Geographic  universelle.    Vol.  VIL  L'Asie  orientale.    Paris,  1882. 
Betd  (Sir  E.  J.),  Japan  :  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Religions,  with  the  Narrative  of  a 
Visit  in  1879.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Btin  (Dr.  J.X  Japan  nach  Reisen  und  Stndlen.    Vol.  I.    1880.     Vol.  II.     1886. 
BatoM>  (E.  M.)  and  Hawe»  (Lieut.  A.  G.  8.X  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Central  and 
Northern  Japan.    London,  1884. 

SUbold  (Ph.  Franz  von),  Nippon :  Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan.  8.  Leyden, 
1834-87. 

SUbold  (Ph.  Franz  von),  Urkundliche  Darstellung  der  Bestrebnngen  Niederlands  und 
Rnsslands  zur  ErtilThung  Japans.    8.    Leyden,  1864. 
Taylor  (B.),  Jap^n  in  our  Day.    8.    New  York,  1871. 

Tittingh  (Isaac),  Nipon  o  dal  itsi  ran,  ou  annales  des  emperenrs  du  Japon.  Onvr.  corr. 
tnir  I'orlginal  Japonais-chinois  par  M.  J.  Khiproth.    4.    Paris,  18.34. 

WUUerttorf-Urbair  (Baron  von),  Reise  der  oesterreichischen  Fregatte  Novara  van  die 
Brde  in  den  Jahren  1867,  1868,  1859.  Beschreibender  Thell  von  Dr.  Karl  v.  Scherzer 
2  vols.    3.    Vienna,  1865. 
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LIBERIA. 

(United  States  of  Liberia.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Lilieria  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President  and  the 
legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  13  memben 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  8  of  the  Upper  House.  The  President  must  be 
thirty -five  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  value  of  600  dollars, 
or  120Z. 

President  of  Liberia. — Joseph  James  Cheeseman^  elected  May  1890. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  five  ministers — ^ihe 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tf.rior,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster-General. 


Area  and  Population. 

Liberia  has  about  500  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends  back  200  miles  on  an 
average,  with  an  area  of  about  14,360  square  miles.  The  total  population  is 
estimated  to  number  1,068,000,  all  of  the  African  race,  and  of  wnieh  number 
18,000  are  Americo-Liberians,  and  the  remaining  1,050,000  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  an  estimated  population  (1891>  of 
6,000.  Other  towns  are  Robertsport,  1,200  :  Buchnam  and  Edma,  5,000  ; 
and  Harper,  3,000,  with  suburlw,  8,550. 


Finance. 

For  1883  the  revenue  was  officially  returned  at  34,802i.,  and  expenditure 
at  31,493/.  ;  for  1884.  revenue  38.000/.,   expenditure  32.500/.  :  and  for  IftSa^ 
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issaed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  mentioning  Liberia,  but  only  'Western 
Coast  of  AMca '  (excluding  the  British  and  other  colonies).  The  value  of  the 
exports  and  the  British  imports  thus  designated  was  as  follows  in  the  five 
years  from  1886  to  1890  :— 


1887 


I 


1888 


1 

z    f 

& 

£          1 

Exports  from  1 
W.  Africa  .  1 

1 

973,165  ! 

951,125 

851,942  ' 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 

1 

duce      .     .  1 

716,002 

689,909 

768,916  j 

908,545  I 


1890 

£ 
971,051 


I 
769,787  .     971,259 


The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Western  Africa  to  Great  Britain  in  1890 
were  palm  oil  of  the  value  of  864, 749^.  ;  nuts,  108,129^.  ;  caoutchouc, 
284,492^.  ;  ivory,  151,553/.  The  British  imports  into  Western  Africa  consist 
mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  460,578Z.  in  1890. 

Money,  Weights,  and  MeasnreB. 

The  monev  chiefly  used,  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  accounts  arc  kept 

g morally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.     There  is  a  large  paper  currency. 
old  is   bought  and   sold  by  [/sanos,   314 'W  English   troy  grain,    each  of 
16  Akia. 

Weights  and  measures  are  mostly  British.  In  the  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  the  ArdebAs  the  chief  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods.  The 
Gfondar  Ardeb  contains  10  Madegas,  or  120  Uckieh,  or  1,440  Diniems,  and  is 
equal  to  7  '7473  British  imperial  pints.  The  Kuba  is  the  chief  liquid  measure  ; 
it  is  equal  to  1 7887  Britisn  imperial  pint. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Liberia  in  Great  Britain. 
ConsuUGeneral.  —Henry  Hayman. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 

Consul. — Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 


Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Liberia. 

1.  Official  Publication. 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  Western  Africa,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
1800.'     Imp.  4.    London,  1891. 

2.  NoN -Official  Publications. 

Blgd4n  (E.  W.X  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    London,  1887. 
Bditikojer  (J.),  Liberia.    Amsterdam,  1890. 

Die  Negcrrepublic  Liberia,  In  •  Unsere  Zeit,'  VoL  III.    8.    Leipzig,  1858. 
BuUhinaon  (B.),  Impressions  of  Western  AlHca.    8.    London,  1858. 
JohiuUm  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1882. 
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RUter  (Karl),  Bogriindnng  nnd  gegenwiirtige  Zostiinde  der  RepuUio  Liberia,  hi  '  Zeit- 
Hchrlft  fUr  allgemeine  Erdkimde,'  Vol.  I.    8.    Leipzig,  1853. 

SchwnvM  (Dr.  B.),  Einiges  iiber  das  interne  Lehen  der  Eingebomen  Liberiaa,  '  Deatache 
Kolonialzeitung,'  Dec  15,  1887.    Berlin. 

Stockwell  (G.  8.),  The  RepubUc  of  Liberia :  its  Geography,  CUmatc,  Soil,  and  Prodoc 
tions.    With  a  historv  of  its  early  settlement.    12.    New  York,  1868. 

Wauwermam  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'un  itat  nigre  Hire. 
Brussels,  1885. 

IFitoon (J.),  Western  Africa.    8.    London,  1856. 


LXTXEMBITBO. 


Aeigninj?  Grand-duke.— Adolfc  Thike  of  Nassau,  bom  July  24,  1817. 
married,  ApnT  23,  1851,  to  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Anlialt ;  succeeded  Novem- 
ber 24,  1890,  on  the  death  of  King  Willera  III.  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was 
also  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg.  Offspring. — 1.  Prince  WUhelm^  bom  April 
22,  1852.     II.  Princess  Hilday  bom  November  5,  1864. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  included  from  1815  to  1866  in  the 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation. 

There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  45  members,  elected 
directly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years,  the  half  renewed  every  three  years.  By 
the  Treaty  of  London,  1867,  Luxemburg  is  declared  neutral  territory.  It  hais 
an  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec  1,  1890)  of  211,088 
(105,419  males  and  105,669  females),  or  212  inhabitants  to  the  square  nule. 
The  population  is  Catholic,  save  1,058  Protestants,  1,009  Je^ra,  and  100 
belonging  to  other  sects.  The  chief  town,  LuxemburSi  has  18,187  inhabitants. 
In  the  budget  estimates  for  1891  the  gross  revenue  is  set  down  at  10,000,400 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  9,119,110  francs.  There  is  a  debt  of  about 
16;,  170,000  francs,  contracted  mainly  for  the  constmction  of  railways.  For 
commercial  purposes  Luxemburg  is  included  in  the  German  Zollverein,  There 
are  270  miles  of  railway,  and  9/4  miles  of  telegraph  wire; 
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MEXICO. 

(Repi^blioa  Mexioana.) 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  6,  1857, 
with  subsequent  modifications  down  to  October  1887.     By  its 
terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  repubKc,  divided  into  States 
—19  at  the  outset,  but  at  present  27  in  number,  with  2  territories 
t    and  the  Federal  District — each  of  which  has  a  right  to  n^anage 
'.    its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
'    body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.    The  powers 
of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,   executive,  and  judicial.      The   legislative  power   is 
;    vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.     Representatives 
\    elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate 
:    of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabitajits,  hold  their  places  for  two 
years.     The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.     The  Senate  consists  of  fifty- 
sir  members,  two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner   as  the  deputies.      The 
members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  of  four  years  each.     In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  presidency  otherwise  than  by  lapse  of  time,  the  succession  is 
vested  in  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of   Congress  succes- 
aveiy.     Congress  has  to  meet  annually  from  April  1  to  May  30, 
and  from  September  16  to  December  16,  and  a  permanent  com- 
)  fluttoe  of  both  Houses  sits  during  the  recesses. 
L  ^    ^^'vHdent  of  the  BepMic.—Genersl  Porfirio  Diaz;  installed 
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Local  Government. 

£ach  separate  State  has  its  own  iuterual  constitation,  government,  aud 
laws.  B^h  has  its  governor  and  legislature  popularly  elected  under  roles 
similar  to  those  of  the  Federation  ;  and  the  civil  and  cnminal  code  in  force  in 
the  Federal  District  prevail,  with  few  exceptions  (Vera  Cruz  and  the  State  of 
Mexico),  in  the  different  States. 


Area  and  PopnlatioiL 

The  following  table  gives  the  census  population  for  1879, 
and  an  official  estimate  of  the  area  and  of  the  population  in 
1890:— 


Area,  in 
square  miles 

Census 

EsUmated 

Popolation 

Name  of  state 

Population, 
1879 

Population, 
1890 

per  square 
mUe,1890 

Atlantic  States  :— 

32,128 

140,187 

161,121 

6-0 

Vera  Cruz  . 

. 

29,201 

542,918 

621,476 

21-2 

Tabasco 

10,072 

104,747 

104.747 

10-4 

Campgche  . 

18,087 

90,413 

98,976 

5-2 

Yucatan 

• 

85,203 

302,315 

329,621 

9-3 

Total . 

124,692 

1,180,580 

1,310,941 

10-5 

Inland  States:— 

Chihuahua . 

87,802 

225,541 

225,652 

2-6 

Coahuila     . 

63,569 

130,026 

150,622 

2-4 

Nuevo  Leon 

23,592 

208,284 

236,074 

10-0 

Durango     . 

38,009 

190,846 

255,652 

6-7 

Zacatecas    . 

24,757 

422,506 

465,862 

18-8 

San  Luis  Potosi 

25,316 

516,486 

516,486 

20-4 

Aguascalientes 

2,950 

140,430 

140,180 

47-5 

Guanajuato 

11,370 

834,845 

1,007,116 

88-5 

Quer^taro    . 

3,556 

203,250 

203,250 

57  1 

Hidalgo      . 

8,917 

427,350 

506,028 

6«-7 

Mexico 

9,247 

710,579 

798,480 

86-8 

Federal  District 

463 

351,804 

475,737 

1027*5 

Morelos 

2,778 

159,160 

141,566 

51  1 

Tlaxcala      . 

1,595 

188,988 

138,478 

8«.8 

Puebla 

12,204 

784,466 

838,125 

68-2 

Total . 

316,125 

5,439,561 

6,094,307 

19-2 
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Name  of  State 

Area,  in 
square  miles 

22,874 
24,996 
35,382 
27,222 

Census 

Population, 

1879 

' ■ — 

661,534 
295,590 
744,000 
205,362 

Estimated 

Population, 

1890 

Population 
per  square 
mUe,  1890 

Pacidc  States  i^conM. 
Michoacan  . 
Guerrero 
Oaxaca 
Chiapas 

784,108 
353,193 
768,508 
241,404 

34-3 

141 

21-7 

8-8 

Total .         . 
Islands  .... 

324,768 
1,420 

3,287,920 

3,990,464 

12-3 

Grand  Total 

767,005 

9,908,011 

11,395,712 

14-8 

In  1874  the  population  was  returned  at  9,343,470  ;  in  1882  there  were 
5,072,054  males,  5,375,930  females.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent 
are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race,  48  per  cent,  native,  of  mixed  race,  and 
38  per  cent,  of  Indian  race.  The  Indians  are  stated  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  ; 
forming,  it  was  stated,  in  1874,  one-half  the  population,  in  1882  they  were 
returned  at  8,765,044.  Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished  by  the  Constitution 
of  1824.  Of  the  mixed  and  Indian  race  only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be 
regarded  as  civilised. 

The  chief  cities  are  the  capital,  Mexico,  with  a  population  in  1890  of 
329,535 ;  Guadalajara,  95,000  ;  Puebla,  78,530  ;  San  Luis  Potosi,  62,578  ; 
Guanajuato,  52,112;  Leon,  47,739;  Monterey,  41,700;  Aguascalientes, 
32,366;  Merida,  82,000;  Oaxaca,  28,827;  Colima,  25,124;  Vera  Cruz, 
24,000. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  colonisation,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  immigrants  in  recent  years  have  left  the  country.  In  1887 
the  number  of  Spaniards  resident  in  Mexico  was  9,553. 


Religion  and  Instmotion. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is  independ- 
ent of  the  State,  and  tiiero  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  In  1889  there 
were  10,112  Roman  Catholic  churehes  and  chapels  and  119  Protestant  churches 
in  the  Republic.     No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed  property. 

In  almost  all  the  States  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  the  law  has 
not  been  strictly  enforced.  Primary  instruction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants,  and 
niany  schools  are  under  the  care  of  beneficent  societies.  In  1888  there  were 
10,726  primary  schools,  with  543,977  pupils.  Higher  education  is  carried  on 
in  secondary  schools  and  seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  professional  instruction, 
including  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  mining,  fine  arts,  agriculture, 
commerce,  arts  and  trades,  music.  There  are  also  one  military  and  two  naval 
colleges.  The  number  attending  these  higher  schools  is  stated  at  21,000. 
The  entire  sum  spent  on  education  is  jriven  at  3,512,000  dollars,  of  which 
995,314  dollars  was  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government ;  1,012,000  dollars 
ia  spent  by  the  municipality  of  Mexico,  and  2,500,000  dollars  by  the  State 
Governments  and  municipalities. 
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In  1888  there  were  in  the  Republic  23  public  libraries,  including  the  Na- 
tional Library,  with  150,000  volumes,  and  8  other  libraries  with  over  10,000 
volumes  eacli.  There  were  in  that  year  12  museums  for  scientific  and  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  S  meteorological  observatories.  The  number  of  news- 
papers published  was  887. 

Justice. 

The  federal  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  (of  which  the  judges  are  chosen 
for  a  period  of  six  years),  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts. 


Finance. 
I.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  have  been 
lows,  1886-91  :— 


fol- 


Reventte 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollan 

1886-87 

.     28,711,811 

1886-87 

.     38,783.919 

1  1887-88 

.     32,321,899 

1887-88 

.     36,270,448 

1888-89 

.     32,745,981 

1888-89 

.     38.527,239 

1  1889-90 

.     36,600,000 

1889-90 

.     86,765,906 

1890-91 

.     39,970,000 

1890-91 

.     38,452,808 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892  ; — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

DoUara 

Customs     . 

.     26,500,000 

Legislative  power 

1,009,086 

Excise 

1,500,000 

Executive      ,, 

49,977 

Stamps 

9,700,000 

Judicial        „      . 

476,785 

Direct  taxes 

1,400,000 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

558,488 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

1,350,000 

Home  Department 

2,480,897 

Mint . 

300,000 

Justice  and  Education 

1,689,686 

Lotteries    . 

300,000 

Public  Works       . 

5,071,458 

Various 

500,000 

Finance 

.   14,482,995 

War  and  Navy    . 

12,658,101 

41,550,000 

88,377,865 

II.   Debt. 

An  arrangement  was  made  on  June  28,  1886,  between  the  Mexican  Ooveni- 
ment  and  the  bondholders  of  different  Mexican  debts  in  London,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Year-Book  for  1889,  p.  642.  The  total  amount 
of  the  English  debt  recognised  by  Mexico  was  22,341,322/.,  and  that  arrange- 
ment reduced  it  to   18,991,775/.  ;    Mexico,    therefore,    being   relievedby 
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8,349,5972.  On  July  1,  1889,  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  4H  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  outstanding  debt  was  redeemed,  viz. ,  40  per  cent  for  the 
capital  as  per  agreement  of  June  1886,  and  l\  per  cent,  for  the  interest  of  the 
half-year. 

On  June  11,  1888,  the  conversion  was  primarily  closed  and  another  delay 
given,  with  the  following  results  (January,  1890)  :— 

Of  the  10,241,650/.  of  the  1851  bonds  10,194,000/.  were  presented  to  the 
cx>nverBion,  47,650/.  thereby  remaining  as  deferred.  In  exchange  of  the 
arrears  of  interest  of  the  above  bonds,  new  converted  bonds  of  1886  were 
given  to  the  amount  of  912,632/.  1^.  Sd.  Of  the  4,864,000/.  of  1864  bonds 
4,792,200/.  were  presented  to  the  conversion,  and  in  exchange  of  them  new 
converted  bonds  of  the  value  of  2,395,971/.  15«.  wore  given;  balance  not 
presented  is  63,400/. 

With  other  classes  of  bonds  the  total  of  the  new  converted  bonds  issued 
in  London  by  the  Mexican  Financial  Agency  was  4,585,000/,  which,  added 
to  the  1851  bonds— 10,142,400/.— give  a  total  of  14,727,400/. 

In  March  1888  the  Mexican  Government  contracted  a  loan  in  London 
and  Beriin  for  10,500,000/.  in  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Of  these  3,700,000/.  were 
issued  at  78 J,  and  the  proceeds  applied  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
the  payment  of  the  outstanding  floating  debt  of  the  Republic  since    the 

J  rear  1882.  The  remainder,  6,800,000/.,  according  to  the  contract  for  the 
oan,  was  taken  at  the  option  by  the  contractors  before  July  1,  1889,  at 
86^  per  cent  The  contractors  gave  in  exchange  one  part  in  converted 
bonds,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  other  part  were  applied  to  eifect  the  redemp- 
tion at  41  i  per  cent  of  all  the  outstanding  converted  bonds  in  July  1889. 
The  object  (which  has  been  realised)  of  this  imrt  of  the  loan  was  to  redeem 
the  1851  debt  and  the  converted  bonds  at  the  mte  of  40  per  cent,  accordine 
to  the  agreement  made  between  the  Government  and  the  bondholders,  and 
referred  to  above,  on  June  28,  1886.  The  conversion  of  all  the  internal  debts 
of  the  Bepublic,  which  is  being  carried  into  effect  in  Mexico,  has  reached 
38,900,000  dollars,  and  very  uttle  more  remains  to  be  converted.  The 
interest  on  the  internal  debt  for  claims  not  presented  for  conversion  is,  from 
1890,  at  8  per  cent  All  coupons  have  been  punctually  paid  since  1886.  On 
May  27,  1890,  the  conversion  of  the  old  debts  was  closed.  On  September  12, 
1890,  a  new  6  per  cent  loan  for  6,000,000/.  was  issued  at  93)  m  London, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  paying  off  arrears  and 
balances  of  railway  subventions  amounting  to  40, 000, 000  dollars,  assigned  in  the 
form  of  percentages  of  customs  revenue.  Including  this  loan  the  total  foreign 
debt  amounts  to  16,500,000/.  The  total  debt,  inclndinc  internal  debt  and 
obligations  of  all  kinds,  amounts  to  22,720,000/.  The  Mexican  Government 
proposes,  by  the  sale  of  the  national  lands,  to  liquidate  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  debt,  one-third  of  the  price  of  land  acquired  by  colonists  or  companies 
being  payable  in  bonds  of  the  public  debt 


Defence. 

The  army  consists  (1891)  of  in&ntry,  17,807  ;  engineers,  655  ;  artillery, 
1,604;  cavalry,  5,484;  rural  guards  or  police,  1,950;  gendarmerie,  244; 
total,  27,244.  There  are  over  3,000  officers.  The  total  fighting  strength, 
including  reserves,  is  stated  to  be  131,523  infantry,  25,790  dragoons,  and 
3,650  arnlleiy.  Every  Mexican  capable  of  carrying  arms  is  liable  for  militant 
service  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftietli  year.  There  is  a  fleet  of  2  desimtch 
vessels  and  2  unarmoured  gun-vessels,  each  of  450  tons  and  600  horse-iK)wer, 
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and  armed  with  2  20-poimder8 ;  there  is  also  a  transport  of  1,200  tons,  a 
police  steamer,  and  a  7-knot  gunboat.  A  steam  training-ship  is  under  the 
direction  of  British  naval  officers. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Mexico  has  been  estimated  to  contain  479  square  leagues  of  forest,  18,134 
square  leagues  of  mountain-land,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of  uncultirated 
land.  The  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  very  varied  produce,  but,  as  regards 
crops  usually  ^wn  in  cold  countries,  agnculture  is  in  Mexico  in  a  veiy 
primitive  condition.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  puUic 
lands  by  a  law  of  July  22,  1863.  To  promote  colonisation,  the  Government, 
during  the  years  1881-88,  caused  demarcation  to  be  made  of  lands  to  the 
extent  of  86,578,780  hectares,  mainly  in  favour  of  public  companies.  From 
March  to  September  1891,  1,882,700  hectares  were  demarcated  to  com- 
panies ;  and  in  each  case  the  third  part  of  the  area  demarcated  is  ceded 
to  the  company  for  ex^ienses  incun-ed.  To  meet  the  difficulties  to  which 
colonists  are  exposed  from  the  want  of  a  reliable  survey,  and  the  consequent 
trouble  and  exi)ense  of  procuring  a  title  to  land,  commissions  of  ipqniiy  nave 
been  appointed  to  survey  and  rectify  the  demarcation  of  lands  in  manv  of 
the  States.  In  1890  there  were  18  colonies  with  populations  varying  nom 
37  to  2,294,  the  total  beinff  6,524.  The  backward  state  of  agriculture,  both 
as  to  implements  and  methods,  has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  suffidoit 
capital  on  the  (lart  of  the  comparatively  few  companies  and  private  persons  wfio 
hold  the  vast  tracts  of  land.  The  Government,  by  disseminating  informa- 
tion, by  distributing  seeds  and  plants  brought  from  abroad,  and  by  favonrins 
the  formation  of  local  mortgage  banks,  afford  encouragement  to  agricoltnru 
enterprise.  The  chief  a^cultural  products  are  maize,  bariey,  wheat,  beans. 
The  annual  cotton  crop  is  of  the  average  value  of  $10,857,<H>0  ;  sugar-cane^ 
$8,735,000  ;  henequen,  $3,718,750  ;  coffee,  $3,200,000 ;  tobacco,  $2,500,000. 
Vera  Cmz  alone  raises  yearly  about  5,000  tons  of  tobacco.  Other  prodncts 
are  rice,  cocoa,  vanilla.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  proved  succesaful, 
and  sericulture  has  been  introduced.  Lai^  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in 
Mexico  for  the  United  States.  In  1883,  in  Northern  Mexico  alone,  on  an 
area  of  300,000  square  miles,  there  were  1,500,000  cattle,  2,500,000  goats, 
1,000,000  horses,  and  1,000,000  sheep.  In  the  whole  of  Mexico  in  1883 
there  wei-e  20,574  cattle  ranches,  valued  at  103,000,000^. 

Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  cobalt, 
antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  petroleum,  being  either  worked  or  Known  to  exist. 
There  are  upwards  of  990  mining  enterprises  in  the  country,  employing 
upwards  of  200,000  men.  Between  1821  and  1880,  silver  was  nroduoed  to 
the  value  of  180, 000, 0002.,  and  gold  to  the  value  of  968,200/.  In  1886-87 
the  yield  of  silver  was  $25,897,982  and  of  gold  $548,415.  There  are  eleven 
mints  in  Mexico,  and  every  producer  is  free  to  have  his  bullion  coined,  the 
mints  receiving  4*62  per  cent  for  gold,  and  4*41  percent  for  silver.  The 
capital  invested  in  M!exicau  mines  on  August  15,  1890,  was  estimated  at 
$500,000,000  ;  the  total  annual  metal  product  being  about  $70,000,000. 
Operations  are  now  carried  on  under  regulations  drawn  up  in  a  oaref^y  pre- 
|)ared  mining  code.  The  total  number  of  contracts  for  the  exploration  and 
working  of  mines  up  to  September  1891,  under  the  law  of  June  1887,  was 
323  ;  of  these  71  had  lapsed.     The  guarantee  deposits  exceeded  $600,000. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Mexico  98  cotton  factories,  which  turned  out 
3,768,308  pieces  of  manufactured  cotton  ^oods,  valued  at  $13,189,078.  There 
were  also  16  woollen  factories,  7  paper  mills,  and  2  factories  for  earlhenware. 
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In  the  last  five  years  the  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  follows :- 


Years 

1              Importa 

Dollan 

41,300,000 

1          43,880,000 

i          44,500,000 

'          47,000,000 

1 

Sxporta 

1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

Dollan 
49,191,929 
48,885,908 
60,158,428 
62,499,388 
68,276,895 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  precious  metals  and  other 
prodnce  in  the  exports  of  Mexico  during  the  last  five  years : — 

I  Tean 

I  1886-87 

I  1887-88 

I  1888-89 

I  1889-90 

'  1890-91 


Merchandise 

Precious  Metals 

Total 

Dollan 
15,681,427 
17,879,720 
21,878,148 
23,878,098 
27,020,023 

Dollan 
33,560,502 
31,006,188 
88,785,275 
38,621,290 
86,256,372 

Dollan 
49,191,929 
48,885,908 
60,158,428 
62,499,388 
63,276,395 

The  trade  of  Mexico  lies  chiefly  with  the  following  countries  in  the  last 
two  years ;  the  following  table  includes  precious  metals : — 


1 

Exports  to 

{                       Countries 

United  States 

En^ajid        .... 
Fmnce           .... 
Germany       .... 

Spain 

Other  countries 

1889-90 

1890-91 

DoUan 

43,022,440 

13,722,122 

3,159,258 

1,698,773 

534,057 

367,738 

Dollan 

44,983,086 

10,882,728 

3,653,551 

2,785,875 

515,194 

455,853 

Imports  from 


Dollan 
22,669,000 
6,838,000 
4,957,000 
2,843,000 
1,921,000 
1,297,000 
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The  sabioined  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Mexico  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
into  Mexico,  in  each  of  the  five  years  fh>m  1886  to  1890,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1890 

Exports  from  Mexico 

Imports  of  British 

home  produce     . 

591,297 
900,699 

£ 
474,028 

1,106,607 

£ 
455,167 

1,257,969 

465,994 
1,512,756 

542,979  1 
1,906,817  1 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Mexico  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1890  were  mahogany,  of  the  value  of  158,078^.  ;  silver  ore,  41,808/.  ;  hemp 
and  other  vegetable  substances,  74,296/; ;  unrefined  sugar,  2,319/.  (20,176iL  in 
1888) ;  tobacco,  982/.  (72,491/.  in  1888).  Cotton  manufiictures,  of  the  value 
of  598,570/.  ;  linens,  of  the  value  of  67,158/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrotight, 
of  the  value  of  466,324/.  ;  machinery,  306,208/.  ;  and  woollens,  91,202/., 
formed  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Mexico  in  1890. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Mexico  in  1890  of  vessels  over  100  tons  comprised 
16  steamers  of  6,952  tons  gross  tonnage,  and  16  sailing  vessels  of  3,302 
tons  net  tonnage.  The  shipping  includes  also  many  small  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade.  In  1889,  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  there  entered  577 
vessels  of  417,721  tons  (66  of  79,019  tons  British),  and  cleared  677  of  410,099 
tons  (65  of  77,784  tons  British).  In  1889-90,  1,488  vessels  entered  and  1,489 
vessels  cleared  at  the  various  ports  of  Mexico. 

In  1891  there  were  6,266  miles  of  railway,  360  miles  of  which  w^ere  con- 
stmcted  in  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year.  The  capital  invested  by  English 
companies  was  14,601,880/.,  and  by  American  companies  246,126,249  U.S. 
dollars.  In  1889  there  were  12,977,962  passengers,  paying  2,090,606  pesos; 
and  875,894  tons  of  goods  were  conveyed  at  a  chM-ge  of  4,822,690  pesos. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1891  was  27,861  English  miles,  of 
which  14,841  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  remainder 
belonging,  in  about  equal  parts,  to  the  States,  companies,  and  the  railways. 
There  were  in  all  767  offices.     The  telephone  had  a  network  of  4,174  miles. 

In  1891  there  were  1,492  post-offices.  The  post,  inland  and  international, 
carried  in  1890  125,000,000  letters,  newspapers,  &c.  The  receipts  were 
1,097,436  dollars. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  11  miubi  in  the  Republic,  coining  on  an  average  $26,000,000 
annually.  Most  of  the  silver  exported  is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollais, 
which  find  their  way  chiefly  to  Cmna  and  the  smaller  communities  in  Indo- 
China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coinage  by  Mexican  mints  from  1881 
onwards  : — 
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Tears 


Silver 


Gold 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
188a-84 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 


Dollars 
24,617,896 
25,146,260 
24,083,921 
25,377,378 
26,844,031 
25,862,977 
26,031,222 
24,328,326 
24,237,449 


Dollars 
492,068 
452,590 
407,600 
828,698 
398,647 
816,818 
334,972 
248,298 
308,083 


Copper 


Total 


Dollars 
42,259 
11,972 


200,000 
85,000 
129,844 
134,682 
218,869 


Dollars 
25,151,721 
26,610,822 
24,491,521 
25,706,076 
27,242,678 
26,264,795 
26,496,038 
24,706,256 
24,764,402 


SitoAtioii  of  the  Mexican  banks,  October  81,  1891 : — 


-  . 

Banco  Nacional 
■Dollars 

Banco  Hipoteoario 

Banco  de  Londres , 

Assets 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Capital  not  paid  np 

12,000,000 

1,600,000 

[ 

Cash       .... 

12,863,988 

486,130 

4,497,929 

Notes     .... 

15,807,137 

1,926,186 

6,553,633 

Advances 

3,068,896 

1,865,029 

— 

Debts     .... 

11,660,412 

1,508,301 

6,243,113 

Property 

160,000 

7,229,647 

72,000     ; 

1         Total 

55,029,935 

17,366,676    | 

Liabilities 

1 
1 

Capital   .... 

20,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,600,000     1 

,  Notes  in  circulation 

16,408,262 

— 

6,295,680     j 

Bonds     .... 

— 

1,129,200 

—            I 

j  Debts     .... 

16,926,488 

1,100,447 

9,221,146     ' 

1  Reaerre  fond 

2,695,249 
55,029,986 

— 

350,000     j 

Total      .  . 

7,229,647 

;7,866,676 

Conceosions  have  been  granted  to  a  number  of  new  banks  in  several^  of 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  for  agricultural  and  mining 
purposes. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
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Far  gold  and  silver : — 

1  marco  =  i  libra  =  4,608  granos. 
1  ochava  =  6  tomines. 
1  tomin  =  12  ^nos. 
20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length.      1  vara  =  0-887  m^tre  =  2  ft.  8 A  English  in. 
1  legua  cx>mun  =  6,6663  '^'^i^- 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  BepreBentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Mexico  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Vacant 

Charg6  d'  Affaires  and  Secretary. — Pablo  Martinez  del  Campo. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  London,  Cardiff,  Great  Grimsby, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Southampton,  Dublin.  Glasgoip, 
Gibraltar,  Hongkong. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Mfjcico. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  K.  C.  M.  G. ,  accredited  Jannur  5, 
1886. 

Secretary. — Godfrey  Davison  Bland. 

There  are  Consular  rejiresentatives  in  Mexico  City  and  Vera  CYuz,  and 
Vice-Consuls  at  Campeechey,  Ensenada,  Frontera,  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Progreso,  San  Bias,  and  Tuxpan. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Vexieo. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Amonedaciones  t  int^^ucciones  de  metales  preciosos  en  1887-88  (SUvc^). 

Anales  del  ministerio  de  fomento,  colouizacion,  indiistria  y  ooinercio.    &    If  ejnco,  1S91. 

Boletin  del  ministorio  de  fomento  de  la  Repilblica  Mexicona.    FoL    Mexico.    1801. 

Boletin  Hemestral  de  la  estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  a  cargo  del  I^.  Antonio 
Pefiaflel.    Mexico,  1891. 

CJomercio  ^teiior  de  Mexico.    Fol.    Mexico.    1891. 

Cuadro  geograflco,  estadistica  descriptivo  i  historico  de  los  E^Udoe  Unidce  Mexieaa^ 
A.  6.  Cubas.    Mexico,  1889. 

Datos  mercantlles.    Mexico,  1891. 

Estadistica  general  de  la  Repiiblioa  Mexicana.    Mexico,  1888. 

Memoria  del  Becretario  del  despacho  de  hacienda.    FoL    Mexico,  1891. 

Report  on  the  Financial  Condition  of  Mexico  by  Mr.  Jenner,  in  No.  28  '  Diplomatic  Asd 
Consular  Reports.'    1886. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jenner  on  Investments  for  British  Capital  in  Mexico,  in  Part  IT.  of 
'  Reports  of  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents.'    London,  1886. 

Renort  on  tlie  RailwavM  of  Meirlnn.  in  Nn.  lift  !  an  tJiA  TtmIa  juid  C^iraniA  of  Vera  CtU* 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  sociedad  de  geografia  y  estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.  8.  Mexico, 
1878-91. 

Bamentft  (H.  H.)  A  Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People.    &    London. 

BroekUXwrt^  (T.  TJA  Mexico  To-day.    London,  1888. 

Ca9tro  (Lorenzo),  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1882.    New  York,  1882. 

CAomoy  (D.)  Ancient  Cities  of  tlie  New  W<n*ld.    Tr.    8.    London. 

CheraUer  (Michel),  Le  Mexique  ancien  et  modeme.    18.    Paris,  1886. 

Conkling  (HowardX  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.    New  York,  1883. 

ConkUmf  (A.  R.),  Appleton's  Quide  to  Mexico.    New  York,  1890. 

Diedonario  geografloo  y  estadistico  de  la  Repiiblicn  Mexicana.  0  vols.  Fol.  Mexico, 
1874-76. 

El  economista  Mexicano,  weekly.    Mexico. 

FUnt  (H.  M.),  Mexico  under  Maximilian.    12.    Philadelphia,  1867. 

Qeiger  (John  LewlsX  A  Peep  at  Mexico :  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Republic 
ttorxx  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf.    8.    London,  1874. 

Qooek  (F.  C),  Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans.    London,  1890. 

Qriffin  (8.  B.),  Mexico  of  To-day.    New  York,  1886. 

Hamilton  (L.  L.  C-X  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handbook.    London,  1884. 

Koxktvar  (£.),  Report  on  the  Republic  of  Mexico.    London,  1886. 

La  Bedolliire  (EUiile  0.  deX  Histoire  de  la  guerre  du  Mexique.    4.    Paris,  1866. 

Oher  (F.  A^,  Travels  in  Mexico.    Boston,  U.a,  1884. 

Pr^moU  (W.  H.X  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.    8.    London. 

BatMel  (Fried.),  Aus  Mexico,  Reiseskizzcn  uus  den  Jahreu  1874-75.    Breslau,  1878. 

8eob€l(A.y,  Dte  Verkehrswoge  Mexicos  und  ihre  wirtschafUiche  Bedeutung.  In  *  Deutsche 
Oeographische  BUtter."    Band  X.,  Heft  1.    Bremen,  1887. 
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MONACO. 

Prince  Albert,  bom  November  13,  1848 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Prince 
diaries  III.,  September  10,  1889 ;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  1,  1869  ;  ^  (2)  to  Alice  Ducheas-Dowager  de  RicbeUeti 
Son  by  first  wife.  Prince  Louis,  bom  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  in  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the 
French  Departement  of  Alpes  Maritimes  excepting  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  GrinialaL  In  1715  it  passed  into  the 
female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter  of  Antony  I.,  heiress  of  Monaco, 
marrying  Jacques  de  Gayon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny,  who  took  the 
name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Antony  I  died  in  1731,  Louise  HippolyU 
only  reigning  ten  months  and  dying  m  1732.  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
husband  under  the  name  of  Honorius  III.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  *& 
Due  di  Yalentiuois.  This  prince  was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1795.  In  1814  the  Principality  was  reestablished,  but 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  o< 
Vienna  (1815). 

In  1848  Mentoue  and  Roquebrane  revolted,  and  ileclared  themselves  froe 
towns ;  in  1861  Charles  III.  ceded  his  rights  over  them  to  France,  and  Ui« 
Principality  thus  became  an  enclave  of  France,  when  the  Sardinian  garrison 
was  withdrawn  and  the  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 

Ever  since  the  year  1819  the  Government  of  the  Principality  have  adopted 
tlie  French  C-otles  and  possessed  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as  a  Juge  *k 
Paix's  Court.  A  Court  of  Api)eal  is  constituted  by  the  Prince's  appointoient 
of  two  Paris  judges  who  act  as  such  when  necessary. 

The  Principality  has  its  own  coinage  which  is  current  since  1876  in  all  ths 
States  of  the  Latm  Union  ;  it  also  issues  its  own  separate  postage-staniias. 
There  is  a  Govemor-Genei*al  and  a  Council  of  State. 

The  area  is  eight  square  miles.  Population,  1890,  12,000.  Chief  towns, 
Monaco,  3,292 ;  Condamine,  6,218  ;  Monte  Carlo,  3,794. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  There  is  no  army,  only  a  'guani  of 
honour,'  consisting  of  76  members  (officers  and  men).  Olive  oil,  orangfes, 
citrons,  and  perfimies  are  exported.  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  froui 
the  gaming  tables. 

H.B.M,'a  Consul. — James  Charles  Han-is  (with  residence  at  Nice). 
British  Ftce-Con*!*^.— Edward  Smith. 
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MONTENEQRO. 

(Obnaooba — Eaba-daoh.) 
Sdigning  Prinoe. 

Hicholas  I.,  PetroYl^  Njegos,  bom  October  7  (September  25),  1841 ; 
educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris ;  proclaimed  Prince  of  Montenesro,  as  successor 
of  his  uncle,  Danilo  I.,  Augnst  14,  1860.  Married,  November  8,  1860,  to 
MUena  Fitrovna  VueoHeova,  bom  May  4,  1847,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukotic, 
tfoator,  and  Vice-President  of  ^e  Council  of  State.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  six  daughters  and  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander,  heir-apparent,  bom  June 
»,  1871 ;  Mirko,  bora  April  17,  1879  ;  Feier,  bom  1889. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovid  NjegoS, 
Hwpending  collaterally,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  PetroviiS,  who,  being  pro- 
ekiroed  Vladika,  or  pnnce-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  1697,  liberated  the  country 
from  the  Turks,  ana,  having  established  hinuelf  as  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral mler,  entered  into  a  religious  and  political  alliance  with  Russia.  His 
•fliocesMTs  retained  the  theocmtic  power  till  the  death  of  Peter  Petrovi<5  II. 
(October  81,  1851),  last  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as 
wl)  as  a  widely  celebrated  poet  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I., 
who  abandoned  the  title  of  Vladika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions 
attached  to  it,  and  substituted  tbAt  of  Goepodar,  or  Ihince.  At  the  same  time 
I>aDilo  I.,  to  throw  off  a  remnant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkey, 
icknowlediged  by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  formal  recognition  of  his  new 
tftle  from  ttossia.  Danilo  I.,  assassinated  August  18,  1860,  Was  succeeded  by 
Ms  nephew,  second  Goepodar  of  Montenegro. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  Petrovid  dynasty,  with  their 
•lates: — 

Vladikaa  or  Prince-BUhope. 
i>Mulo  .  1697-1785  I  Peter  I.  (St.  Peter)    .        1782-1880 

Sava  and  Vaaaili  .  1735-1782  |  Peter  II.  (Vladika  Rade)     1880-1861 

Danilo  I.  (Kniaz  and  Gospodar) 1861-1860 

Nicholas  I.  (reigning  Prince,  nephew  of  the  last) 

Former  rulers  of  Montenegro  possessed  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
'*<«mtry,  and,  in  fact,  this  system  obtains  still,  although  laws  have  from  time 
to  Ume  been  passed  regulating  both  the  Prince's  annual  civil  list  and  the  public 
expenditure.  Prince  Nicholas's  nominal  yearly  income  is  fixed  for  the  present 
at  9,000  ducats,  or  4,100Z.     A  yearly  sum  of  48,000  roubles,  or  4,800/.,  has 
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while  the  le^slative  power  id  vested,  according  to  an  '  AdministratiYe  Statute' 
proclaimed  March  21,  1879,  in  a  State  Council  of  eight  members,  one  half  of 
them  being  nominated  by  the  Prince,  and  the  other  elected  by  the  male  in- 
habitants who  are  bearing,  or  have  borne,  arms.  Practically,  all  depends  on 
the  absolute  will  of  the  Prince.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  40  tribes, 
each  governed  by  elected  *  elders,  *  and  a  chief  or  captain  of  district  call«l 
Knje2,  who  acts  as  magistrate  in  peace  and  is  commander  in  war.  By  the 
*  Administrative  Statute  of  1879,  the  country  was  divided  into  80  districts  ud 
six  military  commands. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  Montenegro  is  estimated  to  embrace  3,630  English  sqoare 
miles,  inclusive  of  the  annexations  effected  by  the  Congress  of  Benin  in  1878. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  nwa  to  the  Boyaoa,  is 
little  more  than  100,  and  its  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  Lim,  about  80 
English  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  or  sonth-east  by  die  Tnrkiah 
Vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Kossovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east  by  the  Sai^ak  of 
Novi  Bazar,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Herzegovina.  On  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory  forming 
the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Cattaro,  Badua,  Spi£za),  excepting  io 
the  I'ecently  (1878-81)  acquired  districts  of  Antivari  and  Dulci^o,  where  it 
possesses  a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length.  The  total  population  was  stated 
m  official  returns  to  number  220,000  m  1879 ;  a  later  estimate  makes  it 
236,000.  The  capital  is  Cettinjd,  with  1,500  population  ;  Podgoritza,  6,000 : 
Dulcigno,  5,000  ;  ^ikSi<5,  3,000  ;  Danilograd,  1,000.  The  population  is  mainlT 
pastoral  and  agricultural.  The  Montenegrins  belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race. 


Beligion. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except  that  the  biahoiiis 
are  appointed  by  the  Prince  ;  but  the  personal  authority  of  Uie  latter  is  au- 
pervading.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  for 
their  maintenance,  aided  bv  occasional  contributions  from  Russia.  The  mra^ 
clergy  are  maintained  by  the  communities.  Orthodox  Monteueffro  is  dirid«ii 
into  two  dioceses,  Cettinj^  and  Ostrog,  but  actually  the  cure  of  both  saes  is 
united  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Cettinje.     The  former  see 
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IiiBtniction. 

Schools  for  elementary  education  are  supported  by  Gorerament ;  education 
is  compulsory  and  free  ;  there  are  (1889)  70  elementary  schools,  with  8,000 
male  and  300  female  pupils.  All  males  under  the  age  of  25  years  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  and  a  gymnasium 
or  college  for  boys  at  Cettinj^,  and  a  girls'  high  school  maintained  at  the 
charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Justioe,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

There  are  district  courts  in  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns.  In  rural 
districts  justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  knezes,  but 
the  *  Veliki  Sud,*  or  supreme  court  at  Cettinje,  has  jurisdiction,  both  appellate 
and  concurrent,  over  the  whole  princinality,  and  in  the  last  resort  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  Prince  in  person.  There  are  no  judicial  statistics,  but  crime 
in  general  is  rare. 

There  is  no  regular  provision  for  poor  relief.  The  Government,  however, 
annually  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
Blc  ,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour,  being  paid  mostly  in  grain, 
procured  for  that  purpose  from  Russia.     Russian  charity  also  does  much. 

Finance. 

No  official  returns  are  published  regarding  the  public  revenue  and  expen- 
tUture.  Reliable  estimate  state  the  former  at  600,000  Austrian  florins,  or 
60,000/.     70,000/.  is  owed  to  Russia  for  grain  supplied  in  1879. 

Defence. 

The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
60,  is  calculated  at  about  29,000.  There  exists  no  standing  army,  but  all  the 
inhabitants,  not  physically  unfitted,  are  trained  as  soldiers,  and  liable  to  be 
(sailed  under  arms.  Recently  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Dulcigno  have  been 
exempted  from  military  service  on  payment  of  a  capitation  tax. 

Tne  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Austrian  Wemdl  rifle,  of  which  25,000 
have  been  distributed,  and  the  long  11 -millimetre  Gasser  revolver.  The 
artillery  consists  of  24  9-centimHre  Krupp  field-pieces,  and  24  mountain  guns. 
By  the  Berlin  treaty  Montenegro  is  precluded  from  owning  vessels  of  war. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  cultivated  land  is  mostly 
the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the  Croatian  system  of  domestic  communisi'n 
l)eing  ^neially  prevalent  In  some  districts,  however,  the  land  is  split  up 
into  diminutive  peasant-holdings,  while  in  a  few  the  metayer  system  is  met 
with,  but  large  estates  nowhere  exist.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  maize, 
oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat  The  vine  is  cultivated  successfully  in 
the  Tchermnitchka  Nahie,  and  the  district  of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  about 
Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  The  uncultivable  area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  forest 
and  mountain  pasturage,  and,  in  the  west,  of  bare  limestone  sparsely  sprinkled 
with  brushwood  and  stunted  scrub.  There  are  no  sea-fisheries.  Any  small 
manufactures  that  exist  are  only  for  local  consumption.  Live  stock  of  all 
kinds  are  reared :  there  are  350,000  sheep  and  goats ;  60,000  cattle  ;  8,000 
swine ;  3,000  horses. 
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Commeroe. 

The  customs  tariff  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  merchandiae.  The  ex- 
ports are  valued  at  about  200,000Z.,  imports  at  20,000/.  The  principal  exports 
are  shumac,  flea  powder  {Pyrethrum  rotetwi),  smoked  saraines  (aeorans^), 
smoked  mutton,  cattle,  goats,  cheese,  hides,  slons,  and  furs. 

CommTinioatioiifl. 

There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Budua  and  Oattaro  to  Cettiige,  and 
from  Cettinj^  by  Rieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritsa,  which  in  the  coone 
of  1890  was  completed  across  the  country  about  two-thirds  of  \he  way  to 
Niksitch — and  from  Antivari  to  Vir  Bazar  on  Lake  Scutari,  and  bridle  roads 
oyer  the  rest  of  the  principality.  There  are  280  miles  of  telegnph  in  the 
country,  with  15  offices. 

Honey. 

Montenegro  has  no  coinage  of  its  own  ;  Austrian  paper  is  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange.  Turki^  silver  is  also  current,  but  little  gola  of  any 
kind  is  in  circulation,  as  it  is  difficult  to  change.  There  is  no  bank  of  any 
kind  in  the  country. 

British  Chargi  d' Affaires. — Walter  Baring. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Montenegro. 

AndHe  (M.),  G«8chichte  des  Fttntenthums  Mouteuegro.    8.    Wien,  18SS. 

Brown  (H.  C),  A  Winter  in  Albania.    London,  1888. 

I>larw  (H.),  Le  Mont^n^gro.     8.    Paris,  1862. 

DentOH  (Rev.  William),  Montenegro :  its  People  and  their  History.    8.    London,  1877. 

Frilleit  (O.)  and  Wlak&vitM  (Ivan),  Le  Mont^n^gro  Oontemporain.    Fkris. 

Kohl  (J.  OeoA  Reise  naoh  Montenegro.    2  vols.    8.    Dresden,  1851. 

Kovaleviky  (Egor  Petrovich),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonic  Conntries.  (Buss^)  S. 
St.  Petersbunr  1872. 

Kratimki  (Waleijan  Skorobohaty),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey.  S. 
London,  1858. 

Neigebaur  (H.),  Die  SUdsIawen  nnd  deren  Lftnder.    8.    Leipzig,  1851. 

Sch^varM  (Dr.  B.),  Montenegro,  Schilderung  einer  Reise  durch  das  Innere  nebet  Bntwon 
einer  Geographie  des  Landes. 

8e$tak  (J.  F.)  and  8ckerb$  (F.X  MflitHrische  Besohreibnngdes  Paschaliks  HerMgOTfnaniia 
des  Fttrstenthums  Cemagora.    8.    Wien.  1862. 

Stranuford  (Viscountess),  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  1863,  vitli  a  Visit  t4^ 
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MOROCCO. 

(Maohbib-el-Aksa. — El  Gharb.) 
Beigning  Sultan. 

Knley-KftHftH,  bom  1881,  oldest  son  of  Siiltau  Sidi-Mohamed  ;  ascended 
file  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  September  17,  1873. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco — known  to  liis  subjects  under  the  title  of 
'Enur-al-Mumeuin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers — ^is  the  fourteenth  of  the 
dyuasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Muley-Achmet,  and  the  thirty-fiftii  lineal 
descendant  of  All,  uncle  ami  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  His  three  pre- 
decessors were  : — 

^  SolUui  Retgu        I  Bultan  Reign 

Muley-SoUmaii       .         .     1794-1822      a-j   ^#  i      iir  v        j  ^orn  -.o^o 

Haiay.Abderrahman      .     1822-1859   i  Sidi-Muley-Mohamed     .     1859-1878 

The  Shereefian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Sharife  of  Fileli, 
or  IVfilet  Each  Sultan  is  sup^iosed,  prior  to  death,  to  indicate  the  member 
of  the  Shereefian  femily  who,  according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best 
replace  him.  This  succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the 
Shereefian  family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is  elected 
by  public  a4.>clamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
«s  the  nominee  has  probably  possession  of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported 
by  the  bkck  bodyguard,  from  among  whom  the  large  majori^  of  court  officials 
»re  selected. 

Oovemment. 

The  form  of  goveinment  of  the  Sultanate,  or  £mpire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious. 
The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  head  of  the  reli^on.  As  spirited 
niler,  the  Sultan  stands  <}uite  alone,  his  authority  not  being  limited,  as  in 
Torkey  and  other  countnes  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  ex- 
potmders  of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  *  TJlema,'  under  the  *  Sheik-ul-Islam.'  The 
saltan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it  {>rudent  to  do  so  ; 
^rwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  will.  They  are  the 
Vuier,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Home  Affairs,  Chief  Chamberlain, 
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Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa,  1,450,000 ;  total,  9,400,000.  Again,  as  to 
race :— Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  3,000,000  ;  Sheila  Berbers,  2,200,000  ;  Arahs 
(1)  pure  nomadic  Bedouins,  700,000;  (2)  Mued,  3,000,000;  Jews,  150,0<N); 
negroes,  200,000.  The  number  of  Christians  is  very  small,  not  exceeding 
1,500.     Much  of  the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Beligion. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  his  subjects  are  of  the  Malekite  sect  of  Siumit« 
Mohammedans.  The  differences  are  diiefly  in  the  attitudes  assumed  dming 
the  recital  of  prayers. 

Defence. 

The  Sultan's  army,  which  is  quartered  at  the  capital  where  he  may  haj^iea 
to  reside,  is  composed  of  about  10,000  Askar  or  disciplined  infentry,  under  the 
command  of  an  Englishman,  and  400  disciplined  cavalry  ;  a  few  batteries  of 
field  guns  commanded  by  three  French  officers,  and  2,000  irregular  <»va]iT. 
Two  Italian  artillery  officers  and  an  Italian  civil  en^eer  have  oeen  recently 
lent  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Italian  Government  to  assist  in  the  estabUshment  <rf 
a  small-arms  factory  at  Fez.  A  Smnish  military  commissioner  also  is  engaged 
on  topographical  works,  either  at  Tetua|i  or  Fez,  according  to  the  direction  <^ 
the  Spanish  Goverament  There  is  also  a  Spanish  engineer  officer  and  mili- 
tary doctor,  and  a  German  engineer  officer  with  the  Sultan.  In  addition  to 
these  forces  there  are  in  the  Empire  about  8,000  militia  cavalry  and  10,000 
infantry.  Every  year  several  of  the  governors  of  provinces  are  ordered  to 
assemble  their  contingents  to  accompany  the  Sultan  in  his  progress  from  Fez 
to  Morocco.  The  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry  which  could  he  collected  in 
time  of  war  would  amount  to  about  40,000,  in  addition  to  the  forces  already 
enumerated.     There  is  no  commissariat. 

Commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  is  largely  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  with 
Germany  being  on  the  increase  in  recent  years  ;  Great  Britain's  share  is  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  trade. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1890  was  1,798,689/.,  and  of  the  exports 
1,632,626/.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  and  the  ^{^ng 
of  Morocco  at  the  different  ports  in  1890,  including  spede  and  preooiis 
metals  : — 


Port« 

Exports 

Imports 

Entered 

Ckw^d 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vesstis 

1,010 
114 
346 
93 
122 
308 
311 
168 

Tods 

Tangier 
Tetuan 
Laraiche 
Rabat. 
Mogador 
Casa  Blanca 
Mazagan 
Saffi    . 

£ 

273,471 

12,228 

96,734 

72,963 

324,010 

436,876 

278,479 

137,876 

557,324 
61,679 
118,718 
128,021 
303,128 
341,170 
215,194 
68,465 

1,176 
116 
346 
92 
123 
311 
311 
171 

334,267 

1,679 

56,769 

65,718 

94,503 

166,830 

148,228 

76,923 

319,422 

4,823 

56,868 

55,875 

94,089 

165,688 

148,228 

76,578 

Total      . 

1,632,626 

1,793.689 

2,646 

933,417 

2,472 

921,571 
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The  following  are  the  principal  importM  and  exports  of  Morocco  in  1890  :— 


Imports 

Exports 

£ 

(^ 

£ 

Candles       .        .        . 

86,149 

!'  Almonds     . 

92,711 

Coffee 

6,881 

;,  Bariey 

Cotton  goods 

696,308 

1    Beans 

281,331 

Glass  k  earthenware    . 

18,861 

1   Dates 

8,382 

.  Hides 

5,051 

Eggs  . 

40,422 

,   Iron  and  iron  goods,  &c. 

24,068 

1  Gums. 

32,475 

Linen  goods 

4,475 

I  Maize. 

137,459 

Matches 

8,431 

'  Olive  oU 

174,740 

Silk,  manufactured 

12,325 

1  Oxen  . 

65,061 

Silk,  raw    . 

46,320 

Peas,  chick 

200,755 

Spices 

14,349 

,,  Seed,  canary 

5,712 

Sugar 

317,138 

;  Skins,  goat 

118,237 

Tea     ...        . 

74,604 

Slippers 

19,342 

Wines,  spirits,  ales,  &c. 

11,061 

,  Wax,  bees' . 

23,572 

Woollen  cloth     . 

58,150 

1  Wheat 

1        — 

Hardware  . 

24,950 

Wool. 

218,280 

Woollen  stuffs    . 

12,732 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Morocco  to  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  home  produce  into  Morocco,  in  each  of 
the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889        !       1890 

1 

£x{»orts  from  Morocco 
Imports    of     British 
produce . 

£ 

482,090 

463,830 

£ 
393,730 

344,907 

£ 
506,812 

513,092 

£                  £ 
956,019     668,034 

572,133     638,387 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Morocco  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  were 
maize  and  beans,  of  the  value  of  217, 780^  ;  gum,  36,877/.  ;  almonds,  110,394/.; 
olive  oil,  106,658/.  ;  wool,  98,883/.  The  staple  article  of  British  imports  into 
Morocco  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  531,296/.  in  1890. 

In  1883  the  Sultan  granted  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  small  territory  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequefia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ifni  river,  south  of 
Mo^ador,  but  Spain  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  taken  advantage  of  the 
cession. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Morocco,  and  the  British  equivalents 
are  : — 

Money. 

The  Blankeel  or  Mwuxma  =  6  Flooa       Approximate  English  value  =    j^d. 

The  Ounce  or  Okia  =  4  BlankeeU  „  „  ,,       =    -^d. 

The  Jfitkal  =  10  Ounces  „  „  „       =  Sjlifd, 

Spanish  and  French  money  are  current  in  Morocco.  ^  i 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  produce  of  weight  of  the  countiy,  100 
BoUiUy  equal  to  168  lb.  English. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importatiou  is  100 
Botals,  equal  to  112  lb.  English. 

The  Drah,  8  Tomina,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  la  sold  by  measure. 

The  actual  Tangirt,  almost  8  Tomins,  equal  to  1^^  English  bosheL 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  kula ;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weiglu 
28  rotals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  equal  to  about  5^  British  imperial  gallons. 

Diplomatic  and  ConBular  Bepresentatiyes. 

Of  Geeat  Britain  in  Morocco. 

Envoy  Extrctordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Col.  Sir  Charles 
Bean  Euan-Smith,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  appointed  March  10,  1891. 

Consul  at  Tangier.— H.  E.  White. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Mogador;  Vice-Consuls  at  Laraiche,  Babat, 
Dar-el-Baida,  Mazagan,  and  Saffi  ;  and  a  Consular  Agent  at  Tetuan. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Morocco. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Morocco  in  1890,  in  '  Denteches  Haodels-Areluv.  * 
Berlin,  1891. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  and  District  in  1890,  in  Nos.  857  and  874,  on  the  TxwVft 
of  Tangier,  in  *■  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1891. 

Trade  of  Morocco  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  <rf  tSv 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1890.'  Imp,  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Amid*  (E.  de),  Marooco.    8.    Milano.  1878.    London,  1882. 
ColviUe  (Capt.  H.  E.),  A  Ride  in  Petticoats  and  Slippers.    London,  1880. 
De  Campou  (Ludovic),  Un  empire  qui  croule,  le  Maioc  contemporain.    Paris,  188^ 
De  Foueauld  (Vicomte  Ch.),  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  188S-18S4.    Paris,  18®. 
Erekmann  (Jules,  capit.),  Le  Maroc  modeme.    Paris. 
HarrU  (A.),  The  Land  of  an  AfHcan  Sultan.    London,  1889. 
Hooker  (Sir  Joseph  D.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco.    8.    London,  1878. 
Jackson  (James  G.),  An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.    London,  1814. 
LMred  (Arthur),  Morocco  and  the  Moors ;  being  an  Account  of  Travels,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Country  and  its  People.    8.    London,  1876. 
Lens  (Dr.  O.),  Timbuktu.    Leipzig,  1884. 
MalUan  (Heinrich,  Preiherr  von),  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwest«n  von  AfHka:  Reiasi 
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NEPAL. 

An  independent  Kingdom  in  the  Himdlayas,  between  26**  26'  and  80"  17'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  80''  6'  and  88**  14'  of  E.  long.  ;  its  greatest  length  500  miles, 
its  greatest  breath  about  160  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by 
Sikkim,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  nominal  sovereign  is  the  Mahdrdj  Adirdj,  Surendra  Bikrdm  Shamsher 
Jang,  succeeded  1884  ;  the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  Bir 
Shamsher. 

The  Gdrkhas,  a  R^pdt  race  from  Kashmir,  conquered  Nepdl  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  have  maintained  their  power  to  this  day. 
About  1790  a  Gurkha  army  invaded  Tibet ;  and  to  avenge  this  affront  the 
Chinese  £mperor,  Kuen  Lung,  in  1791,  sent  an  army  mto  Nepdl,  which 
compelled  the  Gdrkhas  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace,  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  This  tribute  is  still  sent,  but  only  at 
iiregvilar  intervals.  The  relations  between  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
Gundia  rulers  of  Nepdl  date  from  the  time  of  the  Chinese  invasion,  when 
Lord  Comwallis  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  avert  hostilities.  A 
commercial  treaty,  however,  between  India  and  Nepal  was  signed  in  1792.  An 
English  envoy  was  sent  to  reside  at  Khatmandu,  but  was  recalled  two  yeai-s 
later.  A  frontier  outr^,  in  1814,  compelled  the  Indian  Government  to  declare 
war ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within  three  marches  of  the  capital. 
Peace  was  signed  in  March  1816.  Since  then  the  relations  of  the  English 
with  Nepdl  have  been  on  the  whole  friendly  ;  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jang  Bahddur,  sent  a  detachment  of  Gurklia 
troo})s  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Oudh.  Jang  Bahadur 
died  in  1877,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Ranodwip  Singh, 
who  was  overthrown  and  murdered  in  a  revolution  which  occurred  in 
November  1886.  Since  then  the  Prime  Minister  Bir  Shamsher  has  been  in 
power. 

The  government  of  Nepal  is  that  of  a  military  oligarchy.  The  chief  power 
is  in  the  nands  of  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  prime  minister ;  the  Mahardj  Adiraj 
being  merely  titular  sovereign.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  between  Nepal 
and  the  Government  of  Indu,  an  English  Resident  lives  in  the  capital,  and  is 
permitted  to  have  a  small  guard  of  Indian  sepoys ;  but  he  has  no  right  of 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

Area  about  64,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  2,000,000.  The 
races  of  Nepdl,  besides  the  dominant  Gurkhas,  include  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Tartar  origin,  such  as  Magars,  Gurangs,  and  Newars. 

Chief  town,  Khatmandu. 

Hinduism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Gtirkhas,  and  is  gradually 
but  srteadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  standing  irregular  army  in  Nepal,  with  an  estimated  strength  of 
13,000.  Besides  this,  a  force  of  17,000  regulars  is  said  to  be  stationed  near 
the  capital.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  Enfield  rifles  of  local  manufacture  ; 
and  there  is  a  limited  pumber  of  small  field-pieces. 
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The  trade  of  Nepal  with  British  India  during  three  years  ending  Much  81, 
1890,  has  been  as  follows  (excluding  treasure)  : — 


Imports  from  India 
Exports  to  India 


1889.    Rx. 


1,100,900 
1,888,100 


1890.    Rx. 


1,258.300 
1,542,000 


1801.     Bx. 


1,285,3» 
1,719.500 


The  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice,  oil  seeds,  clarified  batter,  ponies, 
timber,  musk,  borax.  The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  twist,  and  pittt 
goods,  woollens,  shawls,  tobacco,  sheet  copper,  and  tea. 

The  silver  mohar  is  valued  at  6  annas  8  pice  of  British  Indian  durency. 
Copper  pice  of  varying  value  are  also  coined.  The  Indian  rupee  pasK? 
current  in  southern  Nepal. 

British  Political  Hesident. — Major  E.  L.  Durand,  C.B. 

Books  of  Referbnck. 

Essays  ou  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet,  by  Brian  Hodg- 
son.   London,  1874. 

Sketches  from  Nepaul,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  by  H.  A.  Oldfield.    Ixmdon,  18801 

History  of  Nepaul,  translated  by  Dr.  D.  Wright.    Cambridge,  1877. 

Short  Historj'  of  India  and  the  Frontier  States,  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.    IfOQdoo,  1880. 
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NETHERLANDS    (THE). 

(KOMINKBIJK   DBR   NeDEBLANDEN.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Wilhebaina  Helena  Panline  Haria,  born  August  31,  1880, 
Jjttghter  of  the  late  King  WUlem  III.  and  of  his  second  wife, 
^cessEmma,  born  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George 
Victor  of  Waldeck ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  December  9,  189Q. 

Queen  Regent  during  tlie  Minority  of  the  Queen. 
Adelhaid  Emma  Wilhelmina  Theresia,  Princess  of  Waldeck  and 
^ymont,  Queen-Dowager,  mother  of  the  Queen,  who  took  oath 
^  Queen  Regent,  December  9,  1890,  after  the  death  of  King 


Aunt  of  tlis  Queen, 
ft  i!^'^**^  /Sbp^te,  sister  of  the  late  King  Willem,  born  April 
0. 1824 ;  married  October  8,  1842,  to  Grand-duke  Karl  Alexander 
^^eaxe-Weimar,  bom  June  24,  1818. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of   Orange, 
SI12k  *i?'°  *  German  Count  Walram,  who  live4  in  the  eleventh  century. 


Xm^  *^®  carriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
BiS^  ^  ''*^®  ^^  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony  of 
^^  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alliance  with 
HiSJonL  h^'^  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
thiirf  rj^^^ht  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  a 
4^.^^?nial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III.  of  Orange  with  a 
toXf  •  ^  Ja^nes  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  ci-own  of  Great  Britain 
»cqnf^  P"^*<*-  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of  the  family  had 
of^?^.^^  influence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Netheriands  under  the  name 
herJu  .  *^®^'  ^^  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally  declared  to  be 
to £^,^".1747,  in  Willem  IV.  ;  but  his  successor,  Willem  V.,  had  to  fly 
t.jM*™*»  in  1795.    ftt  the  invasion  of  the  French  renublican  army.     The 
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80verf»^n  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The  established  union  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  was  dissolved  by  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1880,  and  their  political  relations  were  not  readjusted 
until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which  constitnted 
Belgium  an  independent  kingdom.  King  Willem  L  abdicated  in  1840, 
bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  son  Willem  II.,  who,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  Willem  III.  This  king  reigned  41  years,  and  died 
in  1890 ;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  daughter 
Wilhelmina. 

King  Willem  II.  had  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  guilders,  but  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  600,000  guilders  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King 
Willem  III.,  and  is  since  maintained.  There  is  also  a  large  revenue  from 
domains,  and  in  addition  an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  palacea  The  Queen -Regent  receives  an  annual  allowance  of 
175,000  guilders.  The  family  of  Orange  is,  besides,  in  the  possession  of  ft 
very  lar^e  private  fortune,  acquired  in  greater  part  by  King  Wulem  I.  in  the 
prosecution  of  vast  entcrjmses  tending  to  raise  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  House  of  Orange  has  given  the  following  Sovereigns  to  the  Nether- 
lands since  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  : — 

Willem  1 1815 

Willem  II 1840 

Willem  III 1849 

Wilhelmina 1890 

Oovemment  and  Constitution. 
I.  Central  Gtovernment. 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruc- 
tion as  a  kingdom  was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848 
and  in  1887.  According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture  ;  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends  the  throne.  In  default  of 
a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  designated  by  the  Sove- 
reign and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (each 
containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this 
assembly  alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The 
age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his 
minority  the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Begent — designated  by 
law — and  in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the  latter — called  the  States- 
General —  consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First 
Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
States  from  among  the  most  highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the 
eleven    provinces,    or  from   among    some  high   and    important 
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functioDaries,  mentioned  by  bill.  The  Second  (  hamber  ^  the 
States-General  numbers  100  deputies,  and  is  elected  directly  from 
among  all  the  male  citizens  who  are  30  years  of  age,  and  are  not 
deprived  by  judicial  sentence  of  their  eligibility  or  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  disposal  of  their  property.  Voters  are  all  male 
citizens,  23  years  of  age,  who  have  paid  either  a  ground-tax  of  at 
least  10  guilders,  or  a  direct  tax  (personal)  to  an  amount  higher 
than  the  sum  which  gives  partial  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
which  varies  according  to  population,  or  who  are  lodgers  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  total  number  of  electors, 
according  to  the  new  Constitution,  is  290,000,  which  gives  1 
voter  in  about  15  persons.  The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  2,000  guilders,  besides  travelling 
expenses.  They  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  retire  in  a  body, 
whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  for  9  years,  and  every  three 
years  one-third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the  power 
to  dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them,  being 
bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days,  and  to  convoke 
the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  have  the  right 
of  introducing  new  bills ;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
being  restricted  to  approving  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  right 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  are 
pubUc,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The  ministers  can  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  delibera- 
tive voice,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason 
for  introducing  those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless  it  is  expressly  declared,  the 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and  not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  autliority,  belonguig  to  the  Sovereign,  is  exercised  by  a 
responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  There  are  eight  heads  of  departments  in 
the  Ministerial  Council,  namely  : — 

1.  The  Minister  of  Forr.ian  Affairtt  and  PrMidtnU  of  tlu  MinistcrUU  Council. 
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7.  The  Minister  of  War.—k.  L.  W.  Seyffardi ;  appointed  Aug.  20,  189L 

8.  The  Minister  qf  Public  Works  and  Commerce  ( Waterstaat).  — C.  Lely  ; 
appointed  Aug.  20,  1891. 

Each  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guildera,  or 
1,000Z. 

There  is  a  State  Council—*  Raad  van  State ' — of  14  membera, appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is  conatalted  on  aU 
legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 


II.  Local  Government. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,123 
communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  *the  Provincial  States.* 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  &om  among  the  male  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-haSf  of  the  memben 
retiring  eve^  3  years  The  practice  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Second 
Chamber.  Voters  must  be  innabitants  of  the  province.  The  number  of 
members  varies  according  to  the  population  of  me  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  35  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  King.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  the  munici- 
palities. They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General,  and  are  bound  to  see  the  common  law  executed  in  their  proviiice&. 
They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public.  A  permanent  commission  com- 
posed of  6  of  their  members,  called  the  *■  Deputed  States,'  is  chaiged  with  iht 
executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  daily  administration  of  its  affairs. 
Both  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial  States  are  presided  over  b^  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly  has  a  dedmsf 
vote,  but  in  the  latter  namM.  only  a  deliberative  voice.  He  is  &e  chia 
magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed  States 
receive  an  allowance. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and  rights, 
subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  a  Council,  elected  for  six 
years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  States,  provided  they 
inhabit  the  commune  ;  one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  every  two  yeai*. 
All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  28  years  of  age  are  eligible,  the  number  of 
members  varying  from  7  to  39,  accoraing  to  the  population.  The  Council  has 
a  right  of  making  and  enforcing  by-laws  concerning  the  communal  welfare. 
The  Council  may  raise  taxes  accoraing  to  rules  prescribed  by  common  law  ; 
besides  each  commune  receives  a  fixed  annual  allowance  out  of  the  State 
Treasury.  All  by-laws  can  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  The  Municipal 
Budget  and  the  resolutions  to  alienate  municipal  proper^jr  require  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province.  The  Council  meets  in  public  as 
often  as  may  be  necessa^,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  appointcKl  by  the 
Sovereign  for  6  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by 
the  Mayor  and  2,  3,  or  4  Aldermen  (wethouders),  elected  by  Sie  Council ; 
this  college  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  common  law.  The 
Municipal  Police  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor ;  as  a  State  ftmctionaiy 
the  Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of  the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their 
resolutions  for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to  inform  the  Deputed  States  of  the 
province. 
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Area  and  Population. 
Pbogbess  and  PaESKNT  Condition. 


The  following  is  the  population  at  various  census  periods  :  — 

1829  .  .  2,613,487  1869  .  3,579,629 

1839  .  .  2,860,559  1879  .  4,012,693 

1849  .  3,056,879  1889  .  4,511,415 

1859  .  .  3,309,128 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year,  since  1872,  has  been,  in 
1880,  0-6;  in  1881,  1-3;  in  1882,  14;  in  1883,  12;  in  1884, 
1-3;  in  1885,  1-4;  in  1886,  13,  in  1887,  1*4;  in  1888,  1-2  ; 
in  1889,  0-9;  in  1890,  M8. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of 
the  eleven  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  census  of 
December  31,  1889,  and  to  the  communal  population  tables  on 
December  31,  1890 :— 


t                                     1 

,                                                    j       Area: 

Population 

1 

Provinces                         English 
1  square  miles 

1 

Dec.  81,  1889 

Dec  31,  1890 

Per  sq.  mile 
259-6 

North  Brabant 

1,980 

509,628 

574,075 

Gneldera 

1,965 

512,202 

515,938 

262-5 

South  HoUand 

1,166 

949,641 

966,999 

829-8 

North  Holland 

1,070 

829,489 

844,488 

789-2 

Zealand 

690 

199,234 

200,792 

291- 

Uta^cht 

534 

221,007 

224,001 

419-4 

Friesland 

1,282 

335,558 

335,824 

260-3      ' 

Oreryssel 

1,291 

295,445 

297,453 

230-4 

Oroningen 

790 

272,786 

275,356 

348-5 

Drenthe 

1,030 

130,704 

132,495 

128-6 

limburg 

850 

255,721 

257,144 

302-5 

Total          .         .        .   j    12,648 

4,511,415 

4,564,565 

360-9 

Of  the  total  population  in  1890  there  were  2,255,681  males 
and  2,308,884  females. 
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The  census  of  1889  gives  in  a  population  of  4,511,415 : — 


Unmarried    .... 
Married         .... 
Widowers  and  widows    . 
Diyoroed  and  separated . 

Males 

1,406,646 

738,256 

81,419 

2,127 

Percent. 

Females 

Percent 

311 
16-3 
1-9 
0-04 

1,374,956 

739,061 

165,496 

3,403 

80-4 
16-8 
8-6 
0-07 

The  Dutch  belong  to  the  Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1889  there  were  47,888  persons  of  foreign 
birth  living  in  the  Netherlands,  28,767  of  them  being  Germans, 
13,697  Belgians,  1,339  English,  and  4,085  from  other  countries. 
2,950,471  persons  were  bom  in  the  communes  where  they  lived ; 
977,360  in  some  other  communes  in  the  province  ;  497,809  in 
other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  9,795  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages : — 


1 

Years 

1 

Total  Living 
Births 

140,423 

lUegiti. 
mate 

Deaths      Marriages 

Sorplns  of 

Birtiisover 

Deaths 

50,599 

StiHbora 

Average 
1874-79 

89,824      31,357 

7,617 

1879-84 

144,879 

4,264 

90,127 

30,046 

54,751 

7,689 

1884-89 

149,516 

4,753 

91,658 

30,501  '   57,864 

7,744 

1886 

150,851 

4,828 

95,239 

30,298  i   55,612 

7,807 

1887 

149,157 

4,811 

87,093 

30,924  1   62,064 

7,749 

1888 

151,094 

4,747 

91,241 

30,862 

69,853 

7,771 

1889 

150,629 

4,903 

91,134 

31,494 

59,395 

7,448 

1890 

149,329 

4,755 

1   93,246 

32,304 

66,183 

7,874 
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III.  Principal  Towns. 

On  December  31,  1890,  the  following  towns  had  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants,  namely  : — 


Amsterdam     .  417,689 

Leiden    . 

.     43,610 

Bois-le-DucCsHerto- 

Rotterdam          209,136 

Tilburg  . 

.     34,492 

genbosch) 

.     27.802 

The  Hague      .  160,531 

Maestncht 

.     32,226 

Zwolle     . 

.     26,726 

CsGravenhage) 

Nimeguen 

.     82,618 

Schiedam 

.     26,260 

Utrecht  .         .     86,116 

Dordrecht 

.     32,934 

Breda 

.     22,536 

Groningen       .     56,413 

Leeuwarde 

.     30,690 

Deventer 

.     23,067 

Haarlem          .     61,626 

Delft       . 

.     29,022 

Helder    . 

.     22,737 

Amhem           .     50,194 

Belipon. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
and  complete  social  equality  are  nanted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  royal  family  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian  ; 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  are  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht,  and  four 
bishops,  of  Haarlem,  Breda,  Roermond,  and  'sHertogenbosch.  The  salaries  of 
several  British  Presbyterian  ministers,  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  and  whose 
churches  are  incorporated  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  funda  For  Protestant  Churches  the  sum  of  1,385,852  guilders  is 
set  down  in  the  Budget  for  1892  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  576,735  gl.  ;  and  for 
Jews,  12,776. 


ReligiouB  Bodies 


Dutch  Reformed  Ch.    . 

Walloon  Church 

English     Presbyterian 
I       Church    . 
I  Scotch  Church    . 
i  Various         Protestant 
I       bodies 
I  Boman  Catholic  Ch.    . 


Jansenists 
Jews  . 


DivisiouB 


1 1  synod,  10    provin- 

I  cial     districts,    44 

I  classes,    and  1,347  * 

'  parishes 

626  churches     . 

1  archbishopric,        4 

bishonrics,       1,024 

churches 
1  archbishopric,        2 

bishoprics.  25 

churcnes 
12      districts,        180 


Number  of 
Clergy 


churches 


•  i 


1,604 

492 

2,380 

26 
137 


Number  of    | 
Adherents 

according  to   . 

the  Census  of 


2,194,649  I 
10,299  j 

370  I 
^199   , 

522,608 

1,596,482 

7,687 
97,324 


Belonging  to  other  religious  bodies,  or  of  unkno¥m  creed,  were  82,366 
persons. 
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Instruction. 

Public  instructioii  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed,  bat 
education  is  not  compulsory  ;  religious  convictions  are  respected. 

The  education  of  the  rising  generation  is  provided  for  by  a  Primaiy 
Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1857,  supplemented,  with  important  alterations 
tending  to  extend  public  education,  by  another  Act,  passed  August  18,  1878, 
and  again  considerably  altered  by  the  Act  of  December  1889.  By  the  last 
Act  public  instruction  is  diminisned  and  a  greater  share  in  the  educatioa  of 
the  youths  left  to  private  instruction,  which  is  now  supported  by  the  State. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  Act  the  cost  of  public  primaiy 
instruction  is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  communes,  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  being  responsible  for  25  per  cent. 
to  the  costs  of  founding  or  purchasing  schools. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1889-90  : — 


InHtitutious 


Universities* 
Classical  Schools    . 
Secondly  Day  and  Evening 

Schools 

Navigation  Schools 
Midme  Class  Schools     . 
Polytechnicum 
Elementary  Schools  : 

Public        .... 

Private      .... 
Infant  Schools : 

Public        .... 

Private       .... 


Number 

Teaching  Staff 

Popila  or  Stodents, 

4 
30 

166 
427 

2,411 
2,509 

88 
11 
73 

1 

409 
39 

887 
24 

4,550 

276 

7,047 

251 

1 

2,952 
1,263 

12,575 
4,949 

454,926        1 

188,052        1 

129 
840 

770 
2,467 

23,198 
80,353 

I  Leideu,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  AmstenUm. 

Besides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  number  of  special 
schools— viz.,  agricultural  (1),  horticidtural  (2),  deaf  and  dumb  (3)  and 
blind  (1)  schools,  1  school  for  philology,  geology,  and  demography  of  the  East 
Indies  (for  the  Indian  Civil  Service),  several  military  schools,  a  national 
Academy  of  Art,  a  royal  school  of  music,  a  national  normal  school  for  draw- 
ing teachers,  several  technical  schools  and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers.     Since  1880  there  is  also  a  private  university. 


On  Primary  Education — 
The  Government  spent . 
The  Communes  spent    . 
On  Normal  Schools  were 
spent  in  all 

The  total  expenses  for  Edu- 
cation were : — 
For  the  State 
For  the  Communes 


1886 

1887 

1888 

188. 

£ 

. 

£ 

^ 

331,250 
623,124 

377,300 
675,425 

374,618 
379,580 

364,542 
568,601   , 

107,301 

102,582 

98,311 

89,654 

537,666 
762,000 

586,500 
714,750 

589,041 
722,218 

578,583  ' 
710,838  1 
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Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1889,  7*22  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  North  Brabant,  11  0.  Of  the  total 
number  of  children  from  6  to  12  years  (school  age)  on  January  1890,  11  per 
cent,  received  no  elementary  instniction.     In  1884  it  was  12*70. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  b^  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of 
Appeal),  b^  5  courts  of  justice,  bjr  28  district  tribunals,  and  liy  106  cantonal 
courts  ;  tnal  by  jury  is  unknown  m  Holland. 

The  number  of  penal  sentences  pronounced  was  : 


^^urte^"**     Dirtrict  Tribunals    Courts  of  Justice 


1888 
1889 
1890 


70,207 
73,345 
68,499 


15,293 
15,927 
16,253 


698 
745 
813 


High  Court 


221 
272 
256 


The  number  of  persons  convicted  was : — 


1 

By  the  Cantonsl  Courts 

By  the  District  Tribunals 

MAle            1          Female 

1            Hale 

Female 

1888 

1889  ' 

1890  1 

64,518         1          7,008 
66,816                  7,718 
63,499         1          7,408 

14,981 
16,627 
14,958 

1,962 
2,048 
1,960 

The  number  of  prisons  in  1890  was  31,  of  houses  of  detention  46.  The 
niunber  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  at  the  end  of  1890  was  1,965  males  and 
212  females  ;  in  the  houses  of  detention,  588  males  and  60  females.  There 
are  also  5  State-work-establishments  specially  for  drunkards,  beggars  and 
vagabonds.     The  number  of  inmates  was,  at  the  end  of  1890,  3,892. 

Children  under  16  years  are  placed  in  the  3  State  reformatories  ;  they 
numbered  in  1890  429  boys  and  88  girls. 

There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police  consists  of 
field-constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the  country,  the 
latter  guard  the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern). 

The  cavalry  police  (mar^chausse)  numbers  about  14  officers  and  670  men. 
There  are  about  770— appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government — field -con- 
stables, divided  into  115  brigades.  Besides  each  commune  has  its  own  field- 
constables  or  police  force. 

Pauperinn. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  laigely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and 
om.ni0ed  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
relief  is  to  be  had  from  private  charity  ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
auptwrted  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  The  communes  grant  small 
suDsidies  to  the  private  societies  ;  there  is  no  poor  rate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons  so  convicted 
can  be  placed  in  a  State-work  establishment  Workhouses  for  the  poor  are 
found  in  many  communea 

The  numlier  of  poor  relieved,  either  temporarily  or  continuously,  during 
the  year  1888  was  230,967  or  5*12  per  cent  of  the  total  population.     In  1887 
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it  was  225,458,  or  513  per  cent  ;  in  1885  211,520,  or  4*94  per  cent ;  in 
1884,  209,797,  or  4*96  per  cent  ;  in  1883,  214,516,  or  5 "13  per  cent ;  in 
1882,  213,270,  or  5*18  per  cent  The  average  number  in  the  years  1877-81 
was  209,875. 

Finance. 

The  following  tables  exhibits  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  from  1886  to  1890  : — 

Revenue. 


I        Year 

Ordinary 

Guildors 
117,551,564 
118,401,626 
120,435,101 
122,780,333 
124,371,106 

1  Extraord.  (loans,  Ac) 

1            GoilderH 

1          5,475,000 

550,000 

3,445,000 

1,800,000 

19,966,334 

Total 

1 

'  1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Guilders 
123,026,564 
118,951,626 
128,880,101 
124,580,833 
144,387,440 

Year 

1886 

1887, 

18881 


Defence 


188 


.  189; 


Guilders 
31,988,765 
32,969,959 
81,740,066 
33,443,780 
33,081,970 


Expenditure. 

Debt  '    PuUic  Works  I 


Guilders 
34,390,953 
32,633,331 
35,602,241 
32,731,093 
34,018,172 


Guilders 
15,908,130 
15,221,605 
15,672,658 
14,387,892 
54,583,939 


General 

GuUdera 
41,683,480 
41,478,239 
43,554,282 
43,586,255 
45,052,333 


Total 


Gnildera 
128,876,328 
122,456,355 
126,569,247 
124,099,020 
166,686,414 


The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
years  1 891  and  1892  were  as  follows  : — 


Branchea  of  Ex- 
penditure 


1892 


Souroes  of  Rerenue 


I  r 

I  Civil  list 

I  Legislative  body  , 
I  and  Royal  cabinet  { 
j  Department  of  Po- , 
I    reign  Aff^in        .  I 


Guilders 
800,000 

654,027 

753.802 


Guilders 
811,000  I   Direct  taxes  :- 

!j      Land  tax    . 
653,555 1      Personal    . 

i       Patents 
750.178  I;  Excise  duties 


1891 


1893 


Guilders      OnSMers 


12,304,175 

11,615,000  , 

'    4,464,000 

I  44.200,000  ' 


12,501,«8« 
ll,498,0e« 
4,528,<W> 
44,73e.fl» 
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The  share  of  the  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxes,  and  cus- 
toms duties  in  the  revenue  for  the  years  1886-90  was  as 
follows : — 


Year 

1886 
1887 

1888  ' 

1889  i 

1890  j 

Direct  Taxes 

Oullders 
27,006,862 
26,811,058 
27,133,713 
27,610,882 
28,212,877 

Excise 

Indirect  Taxes 

1  Customs  Duties 

Guilders 
42,711,508 
43,580,586 
43,401,346 
44,136,909 
48,550,730 

QuUders 
22,871,761 
22,717,057 
23,892,739 
24,056,939 
28,998,658 

'         Guilders 

5,001,337 

5,189,900 

5,117,435 

'      5,282,966 

:      5,711,952 

The  amount  of  these  taxes  per  head  of  the  population  was,  in 
1890,  22-23  guilders. 

The  expenditure  of  the  '  Department  for  the  Colonies '  entered 
in  the  budget  estimates  only  refers  to  the  central  administration. 
There  is  a  separate  budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by  the  States-General.  The  finan- 
cial estimates  for  the  year  1892  calculated  the  total  revenue  at 
119,599,713  guilders,  with  an  expenditure  of  137,451,954  guilders. 
The  expenditure  of  1892  is  distributed  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  in  the  following  proportions  ; — 


Administratiye  and  other  expenses  in  the  colonies 
Home  Government  expenditure 


Guilders 

111,005,487 

26,446,517 


Total  expenditure  .        .        .       137,451,954 

In  the  budget  for  1892  the  national  debt  is  given  as  follows : — 


Funded  Debt 
2^  per  cent  debt 
8 

redeemable  ditto 
debt  of  1886    . 


H 

3i 
3i 
5 
6 


^  debt  of  appropriated 
P     railway. 


Total . 

I  Floating  debt    . 
'  Annuities  . 
i  Paper  money 


Sinking  fond 


I 


Total  debt . 


Nominal  Capital 


Guilders 

630,567,200 

94,642,800 

3,356,000 

339,748,500 

15,753,600 

6,366,840 

292,440 

2,719,693 


1,091,447,078 
15,000,000 


1,106,447,073 


Annual  Interest 

Ouilders 

15,764,180 

2,839,284 

129,710 

11,902,385 

551,720 

225,624 

14,805 

165,247 

31,592,955 

500,000 
260,057 

2,645,800 


34,998,812 
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The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for 
the  last  six  years : — 


Year      |        Interest       I  Sinking  Pond  Year 


Interest  Sinking  Fond 


I       Guilders       I        Guilders  Guilders  Guilders 

1891        32,268,218   |    2,673,900  1888     |    31,189,566    i    5,164,400 


1890 
1889 


30,972,400       2,472,700     I      1887        30,528,647       2,107,696 
31,118,764   j    2,390,800  1886     I   81,077,904   j    3,313,049 


During  the  years  1850-1890,  259,404,180  guilders  have  been 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

The  rateable  annual  value.of  buildings  was  given  at  104,758,004 
guilders  in  1890,  and  of  land,  46,506,660  guilders.  The  total 
debt  (1890)  amounts  to  19^.  lis.  lOc^.  per  head,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  11«.  3d, 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separate 
budgets ;  the  provincial  expenditure  for  1891  was  estimated  at 
4,486,900  guilders  :  the  special  communal  expenses  in  1 889 
amounted  to  68,206,000  guilders,  whereof  18,939,000  guilders 
for  debt. 

l)efence. 
I.  Frontieb. 
The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on 
the  east  by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite 
level,  on  the  latter  more  hilly;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all 
round.  These  frontiers  are  defended  by  few  fortresses.  The 
most  effective  means  of  defending  the  Netherlands  consists  in 
piercing  the  dykes,  and  inundating  a  great  streteh  of  l&nd 
between  the  Zuiderzee  and  the  river,  the  Lek.  The  few  roads 
lying  above  the  level  of  the  water  are  guarded  by  fortresses 
connected  with  each  other ;  the  river  can  be  defended  by  gun- 
vessels,  if  necessary.  A.  large  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
besides  North  and  South  Holland,  with  the  principal  towns,  is 
4)hus  secured. 

II.  Armt. 
The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  a  law  of  1861,  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly 
by  enUstment,  the  volunteers  forming  the  stock,  but  not  t-h© 
majority  of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  have  to  serve,  nominally,  ftve  years  ;  but  really 
only  for  twelve  months,  meeting  afterwards  for  six  weeks 
annually  for  practice,  during  four  years.  Besides  the  regular 
army,  there  exists  a  militia — *  schutterij ' — mainly  for  internal 
defence,  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first,  the  *  active  militia  * 
(dienstdoende),    exists  in  communes  of    2,500  inhabitants  and 
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more  ;  in  the  others  there  is  a  *  resting '  (rustende)  militia.  All 
men  from  25  to  30  belong  to  the  militia,  from  30  to  35  to  the 
reserve^  The  militia  is  subdivided  into  three  parts  (bans)  : 
(1)  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children ;  (2)  the 
married  men  and  widowers  with  few  children,  who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  family  or  the  exercise  of 
their  profession  ;  (3)  the  married  men  and  widowers  with  children 
belonging  to  the  militia.  The  militia  numbers  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Besides  this  there  is  the  *  landstorm/  consist- 
ing of  all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  *  Society  of  Sharp- 
shooters/ corresponding  somewhat  to  the  English  *  Volimteers.* 

The  regular  army  on  footing  of  war  consisted  on  July  1, 
1891,  of  47,716  infantry,  2,808  cavalry,  1,504  engineers,  16,264 
artillery ;  in  all,  about  69,000  men,  including  special  services, 
but  excluding  officers. 

In  peace  the  total  number  of  the  army  was,  on  the  same  date 
in  1891,  only  21,507  men  and  1,759  officers. 

Included  in  the  infantry  are  1  regiment  of  guards,  and  8 
regiments  of  the  line ;  there  are  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
of  sappers  and  miners,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery,  4  of  fortress 
artillery,  1  corps  of  light-horse  artillery,  1  corps  of  pontooneers, 
and  1  corps  of  torpedoists  (see  under  Colonies), 

III.  Navy. 

The  navy  of  the  Netherlands  was  composed,  in  July  1891 — 

(a)  For  coast  service  : 

5  turret-ships  with  ram  bows ;  2  armoured  monitors 
with  ram  bows,  first-class,  and  5  ditto  second-class ; 
5  armoured  monitors,  second-class  ;  5  armoured  gun- 
boats for  river  service;  16  first-class  and  14  second- 
class  steam  gunboats ;  1  steel  gunboat ;  15  first-class 
torpedo-boats  ;  and  22  secoi^d-class  torpedo-boats. 

(b)  For  general  service : 

3  turret-ships  with  ram  bows ;  7  frigate-built  cruisers, 
first-class  steamers,  1  third-class,  4  fourth-class,  1 
paddle-wheel  steamer,  1  sailing  vessel  and  1  cruiser 
for  the  fishery  police  in  the  North  Sea. 

(c)  Guard-  and  training-ships  : 

3  guard-ships,  and  16  training-  and  school-ships. 

1  observation-ship. 

(d)  For  service  in  the  East  Indies : 

2  guard-ships,  1  armoured  corvette,  5  paddle-wheel 
steamers,  11  gunboats;  3  surveying  vessels,  and  1 
first-class  torpedo-boat. 
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Names  of  Ironclads 
(AU  of  iron) 

1     Annoiir 
1  Thickness  at/ 
water-line 

-    - 
Number 

Ouns             1  Indicated 
-     -        - .     Horse- 
Callbrei     |     PO^er 

ment,  or 
Tonnage 

Knots 
per  hour 

First-elass  :— 
Koning  der  Ne- 

inches 

/   4 
\10 

centimetres 
28' 

t 

derlanden 

8 

7-50  k 
less 

- 

4,500 

6,400 

11-9 

PrinsHendrik. 

4i 

{.; 

28' 

7-50  & 

2,000 

3,875 

121 

Prinaes  WUhel- 

less  J 

mina      . 

building 

Stier 

6 

1 

28 

2,267 

2.069 

12-4    1 

Schorpioen 

a 

1 

28 

2,226 

2,176 

12-8 

Buffel      . 

6 

1 

28 

2,000 

2,198 

127 

Guinea     . 

6 

1 

28 

2,000 

2,378 

12-2 

ReinierCIaessen 

building 

Draak      . 

8 

2 

28 

807 

2,166 

8-5 

Matador  . 

5i 

2 

28 

691 

1,935 

7-5 

Second-class : — 

Luipaard 

54 

1 

28 

680 

1,525 

7-8 

Hijena     . 

6i 

1 

28               654 

1,666     , 

7-8 

Panter      . 

H 

1 

28               660 

1,566 

7-8 

Haai 

Ai 

2 

23        ,       672 

1,666 

7-8 

Wesp       .         . 

6i 

1 

28         1       744 

1,666 

7-8 

KrokodU  . 

64 

1 

28        1      680 

1,580    ' 

8-0 

Heiligerlee 

W 

1 

28        ,       630 

1,630 

8-0 

Tijfl;er      . 
Cerberus  . 

54 
64 

1 

1 

28        ;       684 
28        ;      617 

1,414 
1,630 

9*5 
8-0 

Bloedhond 

6* 

1 

28        1       680 

1,580 

8-0 

Rhenus    . 

2 

12               310 

367 

7-5 

Isala 



2 

12        ;       306 

367 

7-5 

Mosa 



2 

12         '       400 

367    ! 

7-5 

Merva      . 



2 

12               896 

367 

7*5 

Vahalis    . 



2 

7,  5              243 

340 

6-0 

1  Gun  of  28  centiinetre8=27i  toiiH.      Gun  28  centinictr»«8=12i  ton*.      Gun  12  (vntr 
nietre8=9  tons. 

The  navy  was  oflScered,  on  January  1,  1891,  by  3  vice-admirals,  4  war- 
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land,  92,353 ;  building  land,  houses,  &c,  38,850  ;  land  under  culture, 
859,844  ;  pasture,  1,144,066  ;  gardens  and  orchards,  54,124  ;  forest,  226,968. 
Total,  3,299,906  h.a. 

Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Holland, 
Groningen,  and  North  Holland ;  small  estates  in  North  Hrabant,  Guelders, 
Limbuig,  and  Overyssel. 

In  1888  ^  the  number  of  estates  was  : — 


Under 
5  hectares 


Prom  5  to    From  10  to  i  From  20  to    From  40  to     Froui  76  to  I    Above  100 
10  hectares   20  hectares   40  hectares   75  hectares   100  hectares  i    hectares 


74,573   34,088   30,104    18,926    6,561 


503 


217 


41  *6  per  cent  of  all  estates  being  held  by  farmers,  and  58 '4  per  cent,  by  the 
owners. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  1888  was  14,939,000  ;  of  horses,  2,736,000  ; 
of  sheep,  7,780,000  ;  and  of  jiigs,  9,342,000. 

The  areas  under  the  prind^  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as  follows : — 


- 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

Average,  ' 
1871-80    [ 

■  Wheat 

85,194 

80,649 

84,763 

88,742 

86,656 

86,421 

'  Winter  barley 

.     204,018 

203,737 

203,876 

201,753 

199,498 

196,112 

.       80,226 

27,978 

33,955 

30,836 

28,569 

26,667  , 

,  Summer  barley 

14,851 

16,593 

15,645 

16,277 

19,983 

21,084  , 

,  Oats  . 

.     115,448 

121,562 

114,555 

112,606 

119,475 

113,627 

1  Potatoes     . 

.     147,386 

142,958 

141,529 

144,551 

142,421 

185,310 

Buckwheat 

48,078 

50,840 

51,671 

53,159 

53,983 

65,185  ' 

,  Beans 

86,598 

37,577 

39,786 

39,094 

40,423 

36,814  , 

Pew  . 

22,769 

22,860 

22,265 

21,320 

21,027 

16,493  1 

Rapeseed    . 

7,334 

8,381 

10,535 

9,619 

5,364 

12,690  1 

Flax  . 

15,582 

15,285 

12,838 

10,557 

12,403 

18,530  1 

Beetroot     . 

19,185 

18,233 

16,038 

21,403 

20,418 

13,904  ' 

Tobacco 

1,321 

1,311 

1,303 

1,272 

1,248 

1,676  ; 

Madder 

898 

1,132 

994 

845 

790 

2,295  . 

The  mean  yielc 

1  of  these  products  was,   per  hectare,  in 

hectoliti 

res  (1  hec- 

tolitre=275  bush 

Bis):— 

■                - 

1      1887 

1886 

1885 

1 

1884 

1888 

Average, 
1871-80 

'  Wheat 

.  i        28-5  1 

22-7  1 

26-3' 

23-4 

22-9 

22-0 

Bye    .        . 

Winter  barley 

.  1        28-3 

18-5 

20-0  1 

18-5 

19-2 

17-3 

46-1  i 

40-8' 

42-0  1 

40-2, 

42-4 

39  0 

Summer  barley 

30-5 

31-2  1 

30-3 

29-6 

29-4 

28-8 

Oats  . 

.  1        370! 

42-5  I 

40-2 

35-3 

33-8 

38-3 

Potatoes     . 

183-0  , 

158-0 

169-0 

182  0 

1740 

136-0  ' 

Buckwheat 

8-0  ' 

14-6 

8-9' 

18-7' 

16-9 

17-4 

Beans 

25-0  1 

23-6 

19-9 

19-3 

18-8 

21-7 

Peas  . 

26-7 

20-2  ' 

18-6 

22-1 

21-8  ' 

20-5 

Rapeseed    . 

25-2 

21-8 

24-5 

24-5 

22  1  1 

21-3 

Flax        (kilo.)  . 

530-0 

507-0 

500-0 

5180 

430  0 

476  0 

Beetroot      „ 

23,100-0  21,450-0  25,025*0  27,7750 

28,300-0  ' 

26,260  0 

Tobacco      ,, 

2,105-0  ! 

2,190-0 

2,076  0 

2,350-0 

2,500  0  i 

2,247-0  , 

Madder       „      . 

2,800-0 

2,500-0  ; 

2,475-0  1 

2,640-0 

2,900-0  , 

2,500-0  i 

1  Agricoltaral  returns  later  than  1888  are  wanting. 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  leading  agricultural  iiroducts  in 
1890  and  1889  was  as  follows  :— 


- 

1880 

1890 

Importe              Bxiwrta 
(in  guilders)        (in  guilders) 

Imports       1       Exports       > 
(in  guilders)        (in  guikler») 

Wheat      . 
Flour  wheat  and 

rye 
Eye  .        .        : 
Barley       . 
Oats . 
Potatoes    . 
Potato-flour 
Buckwheat 
Flax. 
Beetroot    . 

69,446,000 

19,984,000 

48,964,000 

17,603,000 

8,987,000 

508,000 

2,145,000 

1,444,000 

667,000 

103,000 

35,562,000 

18,309,000 

26,501,000 

10,708,000 

9,168,000 

394,000 

8,459,000 

895,000 

19,378,000 

1,477,000 

70,606,000 

37,677,000 

37,848,000 

18,585,000 

12,814,000 

371,371 

2,221,000 

1,515,000 

2,478,000 

188,105 

41,936,000    * 

12,809,000    , 
22,860,000 
10,726,000 
11,144,000    1 
622,408    ' 
8,906,000    , 
908,052    1 
20,773,000    , 
1,028,000 

The  import  of  'bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  was  valued  for  1889  at  222,000  fjL, 
the  export  at  3,854,090  gl.  ;  for  1890  217,000,  and  5,012,000  gL  ;  v^jetahtei 
at  753,000  gl.  import  and  19,788,000  gl.  export  in  1889,  and  981,000  and 
20,554,000  gl.  in  1890. 

11.  Mining. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg ;  they  belons  to 
the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1890  was  58,197,000  kilos., 
valued  at  298,585  gl.  ;  clear  revenue,  104,504  gl. 

ni.  Fisheries. 

In  1890,  4,326  vessels  of  all  kinds  wera  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  wi^ 
crews  numbering  about  15,250.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  &e 
North  Sea  was  valued  at  5,909,495  guilders.  The  total  number  of  oysters 
produced  in  1890  amounted  to  51, 23/, 506  ;  two-fifth  part  of  it  exported  to 
England. 

lY.  Manufactuees. 

There  are  no  official  returns  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  According 
to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1890,  544  distilleries,  12  sugar  refineries,  30 
beet-sugar  manufactories,  53  salt  works,  543^  breweries,  96  vinegar  manu- 
factories, 91  soap  manufactories,  and  3  wine  manufactories. . 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  which  made  use  of  steam-engines  at  the 
end  of  1890  was  3,638  ;  the  number  of  engines,  4,845. 

Commerce. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  country.  A  few  duties  are 
levied,  but  they  have  only  a  fiscal,  not  a  protectionist  character. 
The  duties  amount  usually  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  nilnl  or  only  2^  per  cent,  if  these  a^ticle^ 
are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

No  ofi&cial  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  tfade, 
but  only  of  the  weight  of  the  goods.     The  growth  of  Jibe  total 
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commerce  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
1872  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  6,451  million  kilo- 
grammes, and  the  exports  at  2,956  millions  ;  while  in  1890  the 
former  were  14,612  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  latter  8,313 
millions,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  the  five  years 
1886-1890:— 


1                Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1886 

1,102,693,000 

949,488,000 

1887 

1,136,997,000 

991,618,000 

1888 

1,272,093,000 

1,114,806,000 

1889 

1,245,287,000 

1,094,078,000 

1890 

1,299.750,000 

1,087,632,000 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
1889-1890  were  (in  thousands  of  guilders)  : — 


1 

1     Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

1 

.         1889 

1889 
1,000  G. 

1890 

1890 

1     "■ 

1,000  G. 

1,000  G. 

1,000  G. 

j  Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 

J  1    129,417 

87,419 

125,552 

86,249 

'  Textiles,   raw  and   manu 

.  ^ 

'     fectured 

j   104,277 

99,571 

101,423 

114,612 

Cereals  and  flour 

166,327 

95,138 

192,127 

102,452 

Coal          ...         . 

1     40,558 

2,747 

38,833 

2,366 

Rice         ...         . 

38,284 

14,752 

39,873 

11,634 

1  Mineral  oil 

14,713 

539 

25,954 

428 

I  Coffee       . 

1     36,587 

26,053 

31,980 

24,007 

1  Batter      . 

1       3,316 

47,652 

3,206 

31,644 

Cheese      . 

1             82 

11,207 

88 

10,610 

iDniM       . 

'  Gold  and  silver 

1   166,995  . 

130,010 

174,694 

116,120 

1       3,485 

15,191 

7,849 

6,883 

Vegetables 

'          753 

19,788 

981 

19,662 

Wood       . 

1     24,097 

11,795 

24,031 

12,783 

*  Skins 

;     20,086 

18,423 

19,178 

20,505 

Indigo 

9,295 

7,939 

8,590 

6,983 

Copper      . 

1     37,586 

18,448 

37,922 

18,652 

Paper 

!       2,911 

13,983 

3,208 

18,048 
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ezporte  of  the  great  classes  of  products  in  1890  and  1889  (in 
1,000  gl.)  :— 


Food  products  . 
Raw  materials  . 
Manufactured  products 
Miscellaneous  . 


Imports 


Exports 


1889 

1,000  0, 
258,826 
251,728 
187.492 
319,673 


1890 


1889 


1,000  G. 

281,266 

230,745' 

191,754 

350,216 


1,000  G. 
241,634 
167,159 
202,232 
207,932 


1800 


1,000  G. 
228,974 
158,741 
218,984 
211,233 


For  the  last  five  years  the  returns  were,  in  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes : — 


Totallmports     '    »Total  BxiJorts     j    •Re-exports 


11,579 
12,558 
13,484 
13,849 
14,612 


6,046 
6,869 
7,323 
7,643 
8,313 


377 
371 
384 
424 
468 


Timnsit 

1,798 
2,004 
1,948 
2,028 
2,386 


The   following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade   with  the 
leading  countries  for  the  last  five  years,  in  millions  of  guilders : — 


Imports  for  home  consump- 
tion from — 
Pnissia    . 
Great  Britain   . 
Belgium  . 

Dutch  East  Indies   . 
Russia 

United  States  of  America 
British  India   . 
France 
Hamburg 

Exports  to — 
Prussia  . 
Great  Britain   . 


I 


294-3 
262-1 
158-0 
90-2 
74-7 
67  0 
36-4 
18-0 
17-8 


396-5 


278-4 

246-8 

160-5 

114-2 

95-0 

79  1 

30-0 

17-1 

20-6 


404-7 


255-4  I  292-6 


284-8 

341-4 

157-3 

118-2 

126-2 

62-2 

29-5 

17-7 

31-0 


511-8 
298-3 


242-0 

297-4 

176-6 

142-6 

112-7 

76  0 

29-8 

22-5 

25-2 


477-2, 

284-7, 


1890 


Pieroeiitage 
1800 


247  1 

283-6 

195-2' 

159-5  . 

112-1 

98-4 

38  0 

24-2 

21-2 


498-5  I 
270-6 


19-0 

21-8 

15-0 

12-1 

9-8 

7-6 

2-9 

1-9 

1-6 


45-8 
24-9 
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the  five  years  1886-90,  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  accozdmg^  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1886 

& 

1887 

1888 

1889 

& 

£ 

Exports     from 
Netherlands . 

25,309,949 

25,827,277 

26,070,872 

26,679,216 

Imports    of 

British     pro- 

duce 

8,196,974 

8,186,212 

8,511,863 

9,704,264 

1800 


25,900,924 


10,121,160 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1890  were  :  Butter,  792,786Z.  ;  maigarine,  2,804,6752.  ; 
living  animals,  principally  oxen  and  sheep,  551,3942.  ;  cheese,  723,1052.  ; 
gin,  56,1602.  ;  sugar,  1,738,4082.  ;  iron  and  steel  goods,  893,3882.  ;  woollen 
manufactures,  2,051,5622.  ;  cotton  manu£Eu;tures,  847,4102.  ;  leather  and 
leather  goods,  1,386,6002.  ;  enumerated  also  as  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
Co  Great  Britain,  in  the  official  returns,  are  silk  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  stuffs  and  ribbons,  2,093,9702.  in  1890,  but  these  must  be  con- 
sidered as  principally  goods  in  transit,  coming  from  tiie  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  the  seat  of  the  German  silk  indurtry.  The  principal  articles  of 
British  home  produce  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1890  were 
cotton  goods,  mainly  yam,  of  the  value  of  2,546,4472.  ;  iron,  wrought  and 
unyrrought,  of  the  value  of  1,112,2072.  ;  woollen-vam  and  manufactures,  of 
the  value  of  1,712,9722.  ;  and  machinery,  463,3982.  A  considerable  amount 
of  these  British  imports  are  not-for  consumption  in  the  Netherlands,  but  pass  in 
transit  to  Germany. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy  at 
the  end  of  1890  was : — 

Sailing  vessels  500,  of  360,000M3  tonnage;  steamers  118,  of 
364,000M».i 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  : — 

EiUered. 


Tear 

With  Cargoes 

No. 
381 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Na     1        Toniuige 
7,814    ll,357,O0OM» 

Tonnage 

No. 
7,695 

Tonnage 

1      1886 

270,000M» 

11,627,000M> 

1887 

8,089  ,  13,022,000  „ 

553 

445,000  „ 

8,642 

13,467,000  „ 

1888 

8,348    13,873,000,, 

728 

583,000  „ 

9,076 

14,456,000  „ 

1889 

8,517    14,275,000,, 

665 

501,000  „ 

9,182 

14,775,000  „ 

1890 

8,711    14,878,000,, 

764 
Clear 

535,000  „ 
ed. 

9,475    15,413,000  „ 

1886 

5,229      7,149,000,, 

2,446 

4,347,000  „ 

7,675 

11,496,000  „ 

1887 

5,718      8,087,000  „ 

2,910 

5,199,000,, 

8,623 

13,285,000  „ 

1888 

6,045  1    8,468,000,, 

2,973 

5,946,000  „ 

9,018 

14,413,000  „ 

1889 

5,842;    8,357,000,, 

3,070 

6,202,000  „ 

8,912 

14,559,000  „ 

1890     ' 

5,931  (    8,511,000,, 

8,272 

6,745,000,, 

9,203 

15,256,000  „ 

1  Kng.  tons:2-8SMS  (cubic  nietresX 
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Of  the  total  number  in  1890,  2623  Dutch  vessels  entered 
with  a  tonnage  of  4,425,000M^,  and  6,852  foreign  vessels  with 
a  tonnage  of  10,988,000M3  ;  2,613  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,411,000M^,  and  6,590  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  10,846,000M8. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were 
as  follows : — 


Entered 

1890 

18S0 

Port 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing   . 

Niunber 

4,076 

1,567 

775 

Tonnage              7. 

Nnmber 

Tonnage       |     '/.    i 

7,715,000  MS     51-8 
2,807,000  „       19-5 
1,823,000  „       12-3 

4,098 

1,538 

767 

7,434,000  M'  52-1  ' 
2,685,000  „    18-8 
1,771,000  „    12-4 

Cleared 

1 
1 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing    . 

2,761 
1,054 

768 

3,911,000  M»|     45-9 
1,769,000  „  1     20-8 
1,916,000  „  1     22-5 

2,850 

1,035 

762 

4,004,000  M»,  45-7 
1,653,000  „  1  18-9 
1,862,000  „  '  22-8 

The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was,  in  1889,  2,095,  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,872,000M*.     The  coasting  trade  is  of  no  importance. 


Internal  Communications. 

I.  Canals  and  Railways. 

The  length  of  na\igable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  8,000  miles. 
The  totS  extent  of  the  canals  is  2,000  miles. 
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Tetr 


j     Revenue    |  Expenditure 
J     (gniilders)       (guilders) 


I  1886 

)  State  Kailway  Co.    . 

'  Private  railway  cos. 

1887 
State  RaOway  Co.    . 
Private  laUway  cos. 

1888 
State  Bailway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  oos. 

1889 

State  RaUway  Co.    . 

j  Private  railway  coa. 

I  1890 

!  State  Railway  Co.    . 

I  Private  railway  ooe.* 


12,149,000 
13,020,000 


12,668,000 
18,584,000 

13,538,000 
18,864,000 

13,788,000 
14,033,000 

14,872,000 
12,431,000 


6,195,000 
6,937,000 

6,282,000 
7,192,000 

6,552,000 
7,297,000 

6,766,000 
7,595,000 

7,838,000 
7,300,000 


Goods  carried 
(kilogrammes) 


3,710,000,000 
2,788,000,000 

4,138,000,000 
8,229,000,000 

4,556,000,000 
3,493,000,000 

4,531,000,000 
3,786,000,000 

4,715,000,000 
2,376,000,000 


Passengers 
carri^ 


4,999,000 
11,811,000 

6,374,000  i 
12,323,000 

5,886,000 
12,596,000 

6,202,000 
13,248,000 

6,664,000 
10,306,000 


1  lo  1890  one  of  the  private  companies  was  appropriated  by  the  State. 


II.  Post  and  Teleobaphs. 
The  postal  traffic  was  as  follows  in  the  years  named  :- 


Letters 


Poat  cards   i^-P;P--,^ 


1886 
Iiitenial. 
Foreign  . 

18^ 
Internal. 


1888 

latemal. 

Foreign  . 

1889 
i«* 1 


50,323,000;  19,813,100 
I  15,091,000j     3,246,582  | 

i  '  I 

50,526,0001  21,736,548  I 

^  14,635,000     3,274,697 

60,641,0001  23,283,273 
16,159,0001     3,611,857 

! 


72,329,000 
5,757,000 

70,078,000 
6,150,000 

75,879,000 
6,785,000 


Parcels 


2,822,589 
271,107 

3,056,528 
828,548 

3,189,410 
333,666 


Letters  with 
Money  Orders 


894,063 
576,662 

921,688 
624,057 

918,249 
663,739 
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Money  and  Credit 


The  money  iu  geueiul  circulation  is  chiefly  silVer.  Before  1875  tbf 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard  ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten-guilder 
pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an  nnumited 
time. 

The  total  cii-culation  in  thousands  of  guilders  was  as  foUoMTs  : — 


1    Jan.  1 

1 
Sliver,  Ac    ' 

Gold 

1887 
'     1888 
:     1889 
1     1890 
'     1891 

1,000  guildena  1,000  guild 
62,238          24,204 
61,715     '     24,098 
60,387      i     24,437 
60,985     ;    24,366 
59,544     •     24,255 

Paper  money 

issued 
by  the  State 


1,000  guilders 
14,071 
12,823 
11,737 
11,577 
14,486 


Paper  money 

issued 
by  the  Bank 

1,000  guilders 
213,130 
200,608 
207,238 
218,810 
204,940 


Total 


1,000  guilden 
313,643 
299.244 
303,744 
810,738 
303,225 


Value  of  money  minted  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  (in  thousands  of 
guilders)  : — 


Year 


1840-50 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-90 


Gold 


Silver    I    Copper 


For  the 

East  India 

Colonies 


Total 
value 


Total  number 

ofpieiees 
(in  thocaaods) 


1,000  guUs.  1,000  guil8.'l,000guil8. 1,000  guilders!  1, 000  guils. 


74,300 
4,030 


130,657 
122,842  > 
118,736 
97,325  . 
1,433 


1,220 
840 


17,939 


2,660 


130,657 

140,685 

118,736 

I  172,649 

8,955 


130,066 

1,066,218 

86,402 

146,433 

111,768 


State  Banks  are  unknown.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private 
institution,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  received  the  right  of  issoiag 
bank-notes,  by  a  bill  of  1863,  for  a  period  of  25  years,  in  1888  prolonged  fn 
15  years,  with  continuation  for  10  years  if  the  contract  is  not  brokenby  one 
of  the  parties  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  The  Bank  does 
the  same  business  as  other  banks,  only  with  more  guarantees.  Two-fifths  of 
the  paper  money  in  circulation  must  be  covered.  It  has  agencies  in  all 
places  of  importance. 


Year 

Notes  in 
Circulation 
March  31 

Total  Exchanges  1 
March  81         1 

1 

Stock  of  Gold 
in  July 

Stock  of  8i^Fe^ 
inJnly 

1,000  guilders 

1,000  guUders     ' 

1,000  guilders 

1,000  gniklerB 

1887 

194,627 

270,632 

61,110 

99,710 

1888 

193,435 

272,610 

66,640 

97,610 

1889 

204,368 

296,530 

66,470 

79,300 

1890 

208,449 

299,822 

61,720 

65,620 

1891 

194,680 

320,117 

47,050 

69,140 

The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  guilders,  tlie  I'eserve  fUnd  to  5,000,000 
guilders.     The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasury  and  the^-^^ash  €^  the  State 
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Postal  Savings-Bank.  It  receiyes  5  per  cent  of  the  clear  gains ;  the  remainder 
is  diyided  between  the  State  and  the  Bank. 

Besides  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  there  are  13  private  banks.  Their 
subscribed  capital  was,  at  the  end  of  1890,  6,583,200  guilders,  the  value  of 
deposits  9,848,076  guilders. 

There  are  many  savings-banks,  all  private.  Besides  these  there  is  a  State 
postal  savings-bank,  estaUished  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
dcnlars  of  both  : — 


Tear 


I  1886 

Private  banks . 
I  State  P.  S.  B. 
i  1887 

■  Private  banks . 
;  State  P.  S.  B. 
!  1888 

Private  banks . 
'  State  P.  S.  B. 
!  1889 

;  state  P.  S.  B. 
,  1890 

'  State  P.  8.  B.1 


Nnmber 
Banks 


Amount  '  Amount 


Totol  De. 


278  I  15,561 
6,615 

266  I  15,845 

,  7,648 

264  '  15,487 

!  9,283 

'  11,480 

I  12,974 


gldrs.) 


-  I 


13,477 
4,810 

14,170 
5,609 

14,992 
6,773 

8,386 

9,739 


52,908 
8,865 

55,629 
11,152 

57,781 
13,980 

I 
17,628  I  241,175 

21,251  !  281,870 


282,880 
189,989 

286,988 

169,027 

297,682 
201,763 


12-04  gl. 
202  „ 

12-50  „ 
2-51  „ 

12-82  „ 
312,, 

8-85  „ 

4-66  „ 


1  Partlcnlan  concerning  private  banks  later  than  1888  are  wanting. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measure! . 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

Money. 
The  '  gpiilden '  (guilder  or  florin)  of  100  cents. 
The  'r^ksdaalder'  =2}  guilders. 
A  gold-piece  of  ten  guilders. 

i  guilder,  \  guilder,  ^  guilder  (dubbeltje),  ^  guilder  (stuivertje). 
Cent  coins  are  :  1  cent,  %  cent,  and  2^  cents. 
1  guilders  1  sh.  8d. ;  or  12  guilders  to  £1  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measttres. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  adopted  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  Kilogram      ,        .        .        .  =  2-205  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Meter =  3-281  imperial  feet 

KUomeUr      .        .        .        .  =  1,098  yards,  or  nearly  5  furlongs. 

Are =  119-9  sq.  yards,  or  024-6  sq.  acre. 

Hektare         .        .        .        .  =  2'47  acres. 

Stere =85-31  cubic  feet 

LUer ;=  1 76  imperial  pints. 

HeldolUer      .        .  .  =  22  imperial  gallons,  or  2*75  bushels. 

All  the  other  metric  denominations  are  adopted,  with  trifling  dumgesw 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  the  Netherlands  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — C.  M.  E.  G.  Count  de  Bylandt ;  appointed  Mareh 
25,  1871. 

Secretary  cf  Legation. — W.  F.  A.  Baron  Gevera. 
Chancellor. — J.  van  den  Berg. 
Oonsul'Oeneral  in  London. — ^Jhr.  J.  W.  May. 

Dutch  Consular  representatives  are  placed  at  the  following  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Aberdeen.  Cork.  Leith.  Plymouth. 

Belfast  Dublin,  Limerick.  Portsmouth 

Birmingham.  Dundee.  Liverpool.  (Southampton). 

Bradfom.  Glasgow.  London.  Sunderland. 

Bristol.  Harwich.  Manchester.  Yarmouth. 

Cardiff.  Hull.  Newcastle. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Bart,  K.C.M.G. ;   accredited 
June  5,  1888. 

Secretary. — Sir  George  F.  Bonham,  Bart 

British  Consular  representatives  are  placed  in  the  following  places  in  the 
Netherlands  or  in  the  colonies  : — 

Amsterdam.       Batavia  (E.  Indies).  Curagoa  (W.  Indies). 

The  Hague.        Paramaribo  (W.  Indies).       Rotterdam.  Flushing. 


Coloniei. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  l^e 
East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  766,137 
English  square  miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  the 
last  returns,  was  29,866,000,  or  more  than  six  times  as  large  a.s 
that  of  the  mother  country. 

DUTCH  SA8T  IVDIS8. 
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With  regard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas  (vil- 
lages). They  are  also  very  often  divided  into  (1)  Java  and  Madura  ;  (2) 
the  Outposts — Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banco,  Billiton, 
Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  New 
Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system  established 
by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch  in  1832,  and  known  as  the  *  cul- 
ture system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  the  officially  superintended 
labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce  best  suited  for  the 
Euroi)ean  market  That  '  culture  system '  comprised  the  forced  labour  of 
the  natives  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  At  present,  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  only 
required  for  the  produce  of  coffee,  which  is  sold  by  the  Government  partly  in 
the  colonies,  but  mostly  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms  of  a  bul  which 
passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Netherlands  in  1870,  the  forced  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  now  totally  abolished. 

The  whole  of  Java — including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura — is 
divided  into  twenty-two  provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a 
Resident,  assisted  by  several  Assistant-Residents  (except  the  Resident  of  one 
of  these  provinces,  Krawane,  who  has  no  Assistant- Resident),  and  a  number 
of  subonunate  officials  called  Contrdleurs.  All  these  functionaries  must  have 
gone  through  an  examination  previous  to  their  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  almost  absolute  control  over 
the  province  in  their  charge  ;  not,  however,  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  native  officials.  There  is  a  regular  and  unceasing  i)er8onal 
intercourse  between  the  native  chiefs  and  the  Contrdleurs,  who  act  as  the 
immediate  agents  of  the  Resident  The  native  officials  receive  either  salaries 
or  percentages  on  the  amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  natives.  In 
the  *  OutpcHsts '  the  *  culture  *  system  has  never  been  introduced,  except  in 
the  province  of  Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of  Menado  (island 
of  Celebes),  where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for  the  produce 
of  coffee.  These  Outposts  are  administered  by  functionaries  with  the  titles  of 
'Governor,*  *  Resident, *' Assistant-Resident,    *Contr61eur,' &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five 
members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive. 

Gavemor-GeTieral. — Dr.  C.  Pijnacker  Eordijkj  appointed  June  19,  1888. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of  ^vem- 
ment,  but  he  has  a  right  of  passing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony,  so  far  as  tnis  power  is  not  reserved  to  the  legislature  of  the 
mother-country.  But  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  principles 
on  which  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
'Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India,'  passed  by  the  King 
and  States-General  of  the  mother-country  in  1854. 


Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  following  table  gives  the   area  and  population  ot  Java,  including 
Biladura  and  the  Outposts  : —  r^  ^ 
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Island  of 
Sumatra  ' 


Java  and  Bfadura     . 

Sumatra,  West  Coast 

Sumatra,  East  Coast 

Benkulen 

Lampongs 

Palembfuig     . 

Atjeh     .... 
Riau-Lingga  Archipelago 

Banca 

Billiton 

Borneo,  West  Coast 
Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts 
Island  of/  Celebes . 
Celebes   \Menado 
Molucca  Islands 
Timor  Archipelago 
Bali  and  Lombok 
New  Guinea  to  141'  E.  long.*  . 


Total 


Area: 

BngUsh 

square  miles 

50,848 

46,200 

16,282 

9,676 

9,975 

61,152 

6,870 

17,325 

4,977 

2,500 

58,926 

144,788 

45,150 

26,000 

42,420 

21,840 

8,990 

160,755  » 

719,674 


FbpulatioB  tt 
I    the  end  of  189 


28,064,086 

1,198, 880^ 

277,877' 

155,758* 

124,422* 

665, 228* 

290,672" 

94,676* 

79,648* 

87,808* 

417,506* 

691,886* 

896,868* 

865,416* 

821,168* 

45,588* 

1,858,064* 

200.000* 

29,765,081* 


1  Tolerably  accurate.  >  Approximately. 

*  Without  the  noD-Chrlstlanlsed  natives. 

ft  New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Temate,  Molucca  Islands. 


»  Mere  ooi^ectiiie. 


The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  by 
nationality  at  the  beginning  of  1889  was  29,801  males  and  24,620  females; 
of  tiieee  27,322  males  and  24,177  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  21,680 
males  and  21,348  females  were  bom  in  the  East  Indies ;  of  the  remainder, 
821  males  and  158  females  were  German,  197  males  and  48  females  French, 
151  males  and  40  females  English,  176  males  and  12  females  Swiss ;  the 
remainder  being  mostly  Belgians,  Austrians,  and  Africans.  Of  the  romaiiuDg 
population  447,080  were  Chinese,  20,684  Arabs,  and  9,978  other  Orientals, 
and  29,248,205  natives. 

The  movement  of  population  between  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated 
with  them,  by  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  was  as  follows : — 


TOOK  /Java    and      Madura 
^^^  \        Outposts   . 
iQQ/t  /Java    and      Madura 
^^^  \        Outposts   . 
ififiT  /Java    and     Madura 
^^**'   \        Outposts   . 
iBfifi  /Java    and     Madura 
^^^^  \        Outposts   . 
•iQfio  /Java    and      Madura 
^^^^  \        Outposts   . 


Marriages 

Perl,000 

Births  Perl,000  Deatiis  Wl,000 

386 

9-5 

2,200  '  54  1    1  1,488     86-6 

60 

— 

612'     —          569'    - 

358 

9-3 

2,148  ,  53-6   i  1,816  ,  82-8 

53 

— 

595      —         565  1    - 

380 

9-1 

2,178     52-8   !  1,189  i  274 

61 



656      -    I     877,    - 

380 

9-0 

2,211     52'8   1  1,660  '  86*9 

62 

— 

493      —     ,     8261    -    ' 

389 

8-9 

2,116     48-6   i  1,458    88-2 

93 

— 

626      --          621  j    — 
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The  Eoropean  population^  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  Java  was,  in 
1889,  Batavia,  7969;  Samarang,  8,547  ;  Soerabaya,  6,421. 

The  whole  population  of  Java  is  leeally  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  mth  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  division  of  the  whole 
population  into  these  two  classes  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  enacted  in  the  code  specifying  the  limits  and 
conditions  for  legislation  in  Dutch  East  India.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is,  in  agreement  with  the  Coimcil,  authoiised  to  make  individual 
exceptions  on  this  laile. 

Eeligion. 

Aceonliug  to  the  teims  of  the  itigulatious  for  the  govonimeut  of  Netlier- 
lands  India,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. Tlie  Reformed  Church  counts  31  ministera  and  22  assistants,  the 
Roman  Catholic  21  curates  and  15  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  number  of  Cliiistians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Orientals 
was  : — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1873     .      5,673,  and  in  1889     .      13,875 
„  the  Outposts         „      „        .  148,672        „         „        .    237,729 

In  1889,  70  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  working  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the  same  year  3,406  natives  went 
to  Mekka  on  pilgrimage. 

Instruction. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them  there 
were  in  1889,  7  middle  schools,  with  465  pupils  ;  in  1880  only  3  schools  and 
479  pupils. 

The  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  Government  in  the  same  year  was 
452,750  guilders,  and  the  revenue  out  of  the  school  fees  52, 179  guilders. 

In  1889  there  were  for  Eui-opeans  116  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  25  for  girls  only,  with  16  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  157  elementary 
schools. 

The  141  public  schools  hail  a  teaching  staff  of  438,  and  an  attendance  of 
11,916  pupils,  and  the  16  private  schools  a  teaching  staff  of  104,  and  an 
attendance  of  2,354  pupils. 

The  costs  of  the  public  elementary  schools  wei'e,  in  1889,  1,934,304  and 
the  income  212,548  guilders. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives : — 

In  1889  Dutch  India  had  7  normal  schools,  with  37  teachers  ;  besides 
there  were  4  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  with  206  pupils. 

The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were,  for  Java  and  Madura,  in  1873 : 
92  Government  schools,  with  11,209  pupils,  and  114  private  schools,  with 
5,873  pupils ;  and  in  1889,  202  Government  schools  with  31,892  pupils,  and 
121  private  schools  with  9,489  pupils.  In  the  0uti>o8ts  in  1873,  1/3  Govern- 
ment schools  with  25,793  pupus,  and  194  private  schools  with  14,035 
pupils ;  and  in  1889,  316  Government  schools  with  35,388  pupils,  and  316 
private  schools  with  17,005  pupils.  In  1889  there  were  in  Java  and  Madura 
59  private  schools  subventioned  with  5,388  pupils,  and  93  non-subventioned 
1  Of  the  Chinese  aud  other  Orientals  no  statistic  has  been  taken  siti«e  1887.  t 
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with  4,151  pupils.     In  1873  the  Government  spent  386,444  guilders  for  tb« 
education  of  natives,  and  in  1889  1,018,687  guilders. 

For  foreicn  Orientals  there  were  in  1889  311  schools  with  5,118  pupils. 
The  total  of  Mohammedan  schools  at  Java  and  Madura  was  in  1889  ^,021, 
with  304,283  pupils,  and  in  1885  16,760  schools  with  255,148  pupil& 

Jofltioe  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Europeans 
and  persons  assimilated  with  them  are  subject  to  laws  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  mother-country,  while  the  natives  are  subject  to  their  own  customs 
and  institutions.  The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is  entrust«i  to 
European  judges,  while  for  natives  their  own  chiefs  have  a  laige  share  in  the 
trial  of  cases. 

There  is  a  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia — courts  of  justice  at  Batavia, 
Samarang,  Soeraoaya,  Padang,  and  Makassar — Resident  and  Regent  courts, 
courts  of  circuit,  district  courts,  and  courts  of  priests. 

The  number  of  natives  condemned  for  serious  crimes  in  1888  was  14,450 ; 
for  police  offences,  6,860 ;  while  it  was  in  1879,  11,770  and  6,880.  There 
are  217  prisons ;  their  population  was  83,120  at  the  end  of  1889. 

The  relations  of.  the  State  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subvention  to  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan-houses ;  96,208  guilders  is  set  down  in  the 
budget  for  1892. 

Finanoe. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
from  licences,  customs  duties,  pei'sonal  imposts,  the  Government  monopoliefl 
of  salt  and  opium,  and  a  number  of  indirect  taxes.  But  the  chief  part  of  the 
large  profits  is  indirect,  being  obtained  by  the  sale  of  a  vast  amount  of  coffee, 
grown  under  the  *  culture  sjrstem,'  and  sold  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1870,  1880, 
and  1886-90 :— 


Tear 

Revenue 

( 

Expenditure 

Surplus  or  Deficit     | 

Guilders 

'      1 

GuUders 

'               Ooilders            ; 

1870 

123,625,000 

115,765,000 

+     7,760,000 

1880 

146,838,000 

1 

146,936,000 

98,000      t 

1886     1 

131,259,000 

1 

128,885,000 

+     2,374,000 

1887     ' 

143,360,000 

117,896,000 

+  26,454,000 

1888 

121,690,000 

128,348,000 

-     6,658,000 

1889 

132,392,000 

129,275,000 

+     3,117,000 

1890 

136,532,000 

1           128,484,000 
ferent  souitjes  of  revenue 

1       +     8,048,000      1 

The  percentage  of  the  dif 

is  shown  in  the  follow- 

ing  table : 

— 

Year 

Taxes       •  Monopolies  ^ 

1    ProdaoU2     Other  Beoeipta         Total 



>       1886 

32*6 

24-0 

33-9 

9-6                100 

,       1887 

301        t 

21-8 

,        89-5 

8-6                100 

1888 

36-2 

24-6 

29-4 

9*8             -  100 

1889 

34-9        1 

19-8 

34-3 

11-0        .        100 

1890 

1        83  0        1 

19-4 

1        84-6 

18  1                100 

1  Opium  and  salt. 
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The  total  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1892,  is 
119,599,718  gUildelB,  and  the  expenditure  137,451,954  guilders,  showing  a 
deficit  of  17,952,241  guildere. 

The  sources  of  revenue  were  stated  as  follows  in  the  budget  for  the  year 
1892  :— 

Guilders 
Receipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee 
(13,222,523    guilders),     cinchona    (196,020    guilders),     tin 
(6,217,340    guilders),    railways  (855,000   guilders),    various 
(1,260,385  guilders),  total 21,751,268 

Receipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium  (18,420,000  guilders), 
import,  export,  and  excise  duties  (11,264,000  guilders),  land 
revenues  (16,671,000  guilders),  sales  of  coffee  in  Java,  &c. 
(9,087,500  guildera),  sales  of  salt  (8,047,000  guilders),  from 
all  other  sources  (34,358,945  guilders) 97,848,446 

Total  revenue  ....    119,599,713 

About  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
another  third  for  the  general  administration,  both  in  Java  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 


Defence. 

The  army  is  purely  colonial.  At  the  end  of  1890  the  strength  of  the  army 
was  1,884  officers  and  32,547  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  comprising  13,663 
Europeans,  67  Africans,  2,290  Amboinese,  and  16,537  natives.  The  number  of 
horses  was  1,098,  of  mides,  150.  No  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  allowed  to  be  sent  on  colonial  service ;  but  individual  soldiers  are 
at  liberty  to  enlist,  by  permission  of  their  commanding  officers,  and  they 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  Dutch  India.  The  native  and  European 
soldiers  are  not  divided  into  separate  corps,  but  generally  mixed  together, 
though  in  separate  companies  in  the  same  battalions.  The  artillery  is  com- 
posed of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  while  the  cavalry  are 
Europeans  and  natives. 

Tne  infantry,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  army  in  Dutch 
India,  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  depdt  battalions.  Each  battalion  is 
composed  of  four  companies,  two  companies  consisting  of  European  soldiers 
and  two  of  natives,  or  one  of  Europeans  and  three  of  natives.  The  'half- 
castes  *  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Europeans.  The  whole 
of  the  commissioned  officers  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
natives  of  high  rank  to  whom  honorary  ranks  are  given  ;  in  each  of  the  com- 
panies composed  of  natives,  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
must  also  be  Europeans.  A  military  academy  is  established  at  Meester 
Comelis,  near  Batavia.     Schools  for  soldiers  are  attached  to  every  battalion. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  is  purely  colonial,  the  navy  in  Dutch  India  is 
partly  colonial,  partly  belonging  to  ^  the  royal  navy,  and  its  expenses  are 
therefore  borne  partly  by  the  mother-country  and  partly  by  the  colony.  The 
royal  navy  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1889,  of  27  vessels,  manned  by  2,380 
Europeans  and  918  natives  ;  the  colonial  navy  of  86  vessels,  manned  by  117 
£urox>eans  and  1,363  natives. 
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Production  and  Indnstry. 

"ter  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Government  property, 
cipally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that  tiiere  are 
IS,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.  The  bulk  of  the 
ricultural  labourers.  The  Government  or  private  landowners  can 
ay's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more,  from  all  the  labourers- 
tes ;  m  1882  the  greater  part  of  these  enforced  services  for  the 
was  abolished,  in  retiuii  for  the  payment  of  one  guilder  per  head" 
it  power  is  vested  in  the  Resident  and  his  European  and  native 
force  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  laws  relating  labour, 
it  of  the  soil  of  Java  and  Madura  regmarly  cultivated  by  the 
in  1889,  3,572,102  bahus  (1  bahu  =  IJ  acre).  From  1885-89  the 
irious  cultures  was  as  follows,  in  bahus  : — 


Maize    Arachis 


88  857,987  ,  241,679 
56  959,029  289,788 
37  917,081  1  224,697 
[)3  I  889,748  259,067 
28  i  977,844    220,026 


Xr    ^cX"  Tol^cco    Indigo  I  Cotton  I     ToUl 

618,880     53,708  !    91,742  i  17,903   I  19,314  4,475,981 

603,929     82,346  111,890     21,387   ^  22.064   I  4,782,184 

603,969     61,690  104,874     24,888      24,877   ,  4,866,418 

596,102  I  71,417  .  153,790     24,621    '  80,153    I  4,782,126 

690,326  I  71,078  '  110,996     24,159   !  16,827   |  4,759,884 


the  'agrarian  law'  (1870),  which  has  aflbrded  opportunity  to- 
y  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis)  for 
rears,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  as- 
ELS  in  tne  Outposts. 

were  ceded  in  Java  to  156  companies,  100,708  bahus ;  to  414 
L83,37l  bahus  ;  44  Chinese,  15,628  bahus  ;  3  Europeans  xai 
2  bahus ;  6  natives,  2,563  bahus— total,  308,282  bahus.  Thaw 
L25  private  estates  of  1,117,065  bahus  belonging  to  European^ 
7  bahus  belonging  to  Chinese,  and  53  of  21,729  bahus  belonging 
^  Orientals. 

ge  from  the  Government  culture  of  sugar  to  private  culture  » 
I  following  table  : — 


ovemment 

Sstatea,  in 

bahus 


38,668 
28,508 
17,405 


Private  Bsl 

loftheNati 

in  bahu 

4,460 
,  19,720 
'   22,763 


1887 
1888 
1889 


14,163 

11,179 

8,372 


25.948  ; 
28,834   I 

30.949  ! 


there  were  in  Java  51  sugar  States  of  16,404  bahus,  yielding 

ols  (1  picol  =  135-8  lbs.),  or  81*37  per  bahu. 

ction  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  1889  was,  in  picols  : — 
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Government 
Lands 


I  Free  Cultivation 


Java  . 
Samatra     . 
Celebes,  &c. 

Total     . 

1888  . 
1887  . 
1886  . 


577,561 
48,336 
21,498 


83,249 
45,000 


647,395 

671,799 
342,672 
888,411 


128,249 


Lands  on  Itm- 

phyteusis  and 

on  Lease 


317,115 

32,687 

7,07.5 


Private  Lands 


19,741 


356,877 


19,741 


1,152,262 


The  production  of  cinchona,  in  kilogrammes,  in  Java  was  as  follows  : 


Tear 

Government 

1  Lands  on  Emphyteusis 
Plantations  |  Production 

1 1 

i  45  1  269,428 
57          1       638,882 

1  74  859,144 
81              1,862,727 

'          85              1,966,514 

Private  Lands 

Plantations 

Production 

216,859 
262,849 
351,656 
370,899 
361,751 

PlanUtions 

I 

.2 
3 
8 

Production 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

oooooeoooo 

60,828 
188,797 
18,562 
16,888 
84,692 

In  1889  the  number  of  tobacco  plantations  in  Java  was  105,  producing 
9,608,743  kilogrammes,  and  in  Sumatra  (Deli,  &c.)  261,  with  a  produce  of 
16,933,088  kilogrammes.  In  1887  the  production  of  Java  was  8,901,786 
kilogrammes,  of  Sumatra  12,428,819  kilogrammes;  and  in  1888,  12,556,826 
and  16,681,480  kilogrammes. 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java,  in  kibgrammes,  was  as  follows : — 1882, 
2,837,088;  1883,  2,336,643;  1884,  2,667,686;  1885,  2,450,585;  1886, 
8,361,627  ;  1887,  3,297,684  ;  1888,  3,014,209  ;  1889,  3,717,137. 

The  production  of  1889  was  obtained  from  54  plantations. 

There  were  137  indigo  plantations  in  1888,  yielding  805,413  kilogrammes 
of  indigo  ;  in  1889,  161  plantations  and  741,861  kilogrammes. 

The  production  of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  and  Billiton  delivered  to  tho 


Liovernmo] 

at  IS  snown 

oy  uie  loiiowu 

ig  xaoie,  m 

picois : — 

;     Team 

Workmen 

1  Total  Product 

1     Years 

Workmen 

Total  Product 

1884-5 
1885-6 
188^7 

12,563 
12,885 
18,528 

1      185,867 
•      157,635 
i      166,283 

'  1887-8  j 
1888-9 
1889-90| 

14,870 
15,720 
16,846 

162,287 
146,158 
185,970 

There  were,  in  1889-90,  455  mines,  the  produce  being  about  equally 
divided  between  Banca  and  Billitou. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Java  in  all  2,629,045  oxen,  2,206,361  cows,  and 
587,316  horses.     Horses  are  never  used  in  India  for  agriculturalpurposes. 

In  1889  there  were  3  Government  and  35  private  printing-offices,  40  ice  or 
mineral  water  manufacturers,  8  soap  factors,  12  arak  distillers,  3  saw  mills, 
and  120  rice  mills.  The  industrial  establishments  in  Putch  India  used,  in 
1889,  1,466  steam  engines. 
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Commerce. 

No  difference  is  made  between  Dutch  and  foreign  imports  and  ve^ek 
There  is  a  tariff  of  6  per  cent,  on  certain  goods  ;  on  some  articles  there  is  a 
small  export  duty,  including  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  import  and  export 
during  the  years  1885-89,  in  guilders  : — 


Imports 


Year 

Oovernmenl 

Merchan-      a,^««i- 
dise           '^P^® 

4,215,579        920,000 
3,804,598          — 
3,274,397          — 
4,141,871           — 
5,009,445     8,000,000 

t 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,185,579 

3,804,593 
3,274,397 
4,141,871 
13,009,445 

Merchan- 
dise 


Private 


Specie    <      Total 


Oraod 
Total 


119,158,116  114,579,088  133,782,204  I  138,867,785 

112,882,718  ,10,040,116  122,981,834  i  l«,738,42r 

116,381,561  I  6,623,442  i  123,005,0as  \  136,279,400 

119,3.36,104  |16,152,075  135,488,179  i  139,680,050  i 

139,914,805  20,460,521  I  169,375,326  |  173,381,771 

Exports 


1885  116,279,870 

1886  125,185,390 

1887  119,802,907 

1888  [20,358,278  t 

1889  33,072,175  , 


16,879,879  '  168,749,349  I  2,942,469     171,691,818  ;  188,071,688 
25,185,.S90  I  158,070,681  !  2,964,145  |  161,034,776  '  186,M0,16« , 


19,802,907 
20,358,278 
33,072,175 


166,619,387  '  736,493  (  167,355,880  .  187,158,787 
163,070,339  I  668,816  163,739.155  I  184,Q97,4SS 
164,131,047  '     459,392  ;  164,590.489  ,  197,662,614 


The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  oinchoni, 
tolmcco,  and  tin.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
shipped  for  Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports  go  to  the 
Netherlands. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Java  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  five  yews 
1886  to  1890  :— 


Exports  from 
'      Java . 
I  I  m  p  o  r  t  s  of 
I       British  pro- 
1      duce  . 


1886 


1889         I         1890 

I 


3,158,778  ;  2,264,053     2,894,902  2,283,744  t  1,2^,0S5 

I  ' 

1  '  '  ' 

1,266,676     1,387,000  |  1,576,860  1,525,243  I  1,469,206 


The  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  unre- 
fined sugar  ;  in  1882  of  the  value  of  3,579,119/.  ;  in  1887  of  2,085,627^  ;  in 
1888  of  2,704,310Z.  ;  in  1889,  1,904,323Z.  ;  in  1890,  979,886^.  The  staple 
article  of  British  home  produce  imported  is  manufactured  cotton  ;  including 
cotton  yams,  of  the  value  of  1,016,15U.  ;  machinery,  of.  115,49U. ;  iioB, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  52,046/.  ;  coals,  71,196/.  ;  woollens,  41,529/. ; 
manure,  32,970/.,  in  3ie  year  1890, 
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Shipping  and  Oommnnioations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  the  various  ports  of  Nether- 
lands India  in  1888  and  1889,  and  the  share  of  England  in  it : — 


Tear 

- 

Entered 

Whereof;  from  England : 

Number   |    Capiwilty  In  M3 

Niunber 

Capacity  in  MS 

1888 -[ 
1889  { 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

2,647 
806 

3.142 
808 

2,405,000 
562,000 

3,524,000 
677,000 

230 
52 

179 
66 

786,000 
167,000 

758,000 
175,000 

At  the  end  of  1890  the  total  length  of  railways  (State  and  private)  opened 
for  trafilc  was  809  English  miles  ;  the  revenues  were  8,921,369  ^^ders. 

There  are  about  300  post-offices  ;  the  number  of  letters  earned  in  1888  and 
1889  for  internal  intercourse  was  4,583,263  and  5,084,519,  while  8,248,798 
and  3,709,403  newspapers,  samples,  &c.,  for  the  interior  passed  through  the 
Tuious  post-offices  in  the  Dutch  Indies  during  the  same  years.  In  1888 
and  1889,  1,065,400  and  1,117,813  letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal 
intercourse. 

There  were  6,840  kilometres  of  telegraph  lines  in  Dutch  India  in  1889 
with  97  offices  ;  the  number  of  messages  was  475,952.  There  are  28  telephone 
offices. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  *  Java  Bank,'  established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  533,386  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over  the 
administration.  Two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and  credits 
must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  December,  1890,  the  value  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  was  57,572,000  guilders,  and  of  the  bank  operations 
12,000,699.  There  are  two  other  Dutch  banks,  besides  branches  of  British 
banks. 

In  the  savings-banks,  in  1889,  there  were  12,086  depositors. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

Weights  and  Mbasurbs. 

The  AmsUrdamseh  Pond .  =1-09  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„   Pikol       .        .         .  =  133    „ 

»    CaUy       .        .         .  =  1}      „ 

„    Tjengkal .        .         .  =  4  yards 
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BFTOH  WX8T  I9DISS. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  («)  Surinam^  or  Duid 
QuianUf  anil  (ft)  the  colony  Curarno. 

Dutch  Ouiana  or  SnrinanL 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America, 
between  2"  and  6*"  N.  latitude,  and  68"  60'  and  68**  20'  E.  longitude,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne,  whicli 
separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Oorantyn,  which 
separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  inaccessible  forests  and 
savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains. 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  1667,  Surinam  was  assured  to  the  Netheriands  in 
exchange  for  the  colony  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster  of  February,  1674.  Since  then 
Surinam  has  been  twice  in  the  power  of  England,  1799  till  1802,  when  it  was 
i-estored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  retunied 
according  to  the  Convention  of  London  of  August  18,  1814,  confirmed  at  the 
peace  of  Paris  of  November  20,  1815,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  except 
Berbice,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  the  Cajve  of  Good  Hope. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor  as 
president,  the  attorney-general  as  vice-president,  and  three  members,  all 
nominated  by  the  King.  The  Colonial  States  form  the  representative  body  of 
the  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every  year  by  the  governor  ;  the  others 
by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

The  area  of  Dutch  Guiana  ia  46,060  English  square  miles.  At  the  end  o( 
1889  the  population  was  55,968  (comprising  28,646  males  and  27,822  females), 
inclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests.  The  capital  is  Paramaribo, 
28,526  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  for  the  government  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  :  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  9,140  :  Moravian 
Brethren,  25,682;  Roman  Catholic,  9,784;  Jews,  1,208;  Mohammedans, 
1,683  ;  Hindus,  5,981. 

There  were,  in  1889,  17  public  schools  with  1,918  pupils,  and  29  ^mtr 
schools  with  3,766  pupils.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  there  are  a 
normal  school  and  a  central  school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  for  trainixig 
teachers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  president,  members,  and  recorder  are 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  Further,  there  are  three  cantonal  courts  and 
two  circuit  courts.     There  were  236  prisoners  in  1888. 

The  relations  of  Government  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subventions  to 
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men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy. 

In  1889  sugar  was  proiluced  ou  114  plantations  of  1,737  hectares  to  the 
amount  of  7,507,647  kilogrammes ;  cacao  on  88  plantations  and  363  small 
properties  of  13,103  hectares  to  the  amount  of  2,166,930  kilogrammes.  The 
other  productions  were  bananas,  569,200  bundles  ;  coffee,  6,090  kilogrammes  ; 
cotton,  729  kilogi-ammos ;  nee,  17,201  kilogrammes;  fruits,  201,127  kilo- 
grammes ;  rhum,  469,090  litres  ;  and  melasse,  704,060  litres. 

For  gold  mining  were  granted,  at  the  end  of  1889,  625  concessions,  com- 
prising 532,649  hectares.  In  that  year  the  export  of  gold  was  894,333 
grammes,  valued  at  1, 125,236  guilders.  This  cxjiort  was :  to  the  Netherlands, 
798,522  grammes  ;  to  Great  Britain,  83,000  grammes.  The  declared  value 
since  the  beginning  of  the  gold  industiy  (1876)  to  the  end  of  1889  is 
12,472,808  guilders. 

In  1889  thei-e  entered  212  vessels  of  61,000  tons,  and  cleared  209  ships  oi* 
61,500  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
during  the  years  1888-89  ;-- 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Import 


4,808,603  guilders 
4,592,714 
5,052,621 
4,846,840 
4,893,355        „ 


Export 

8,113,270  guilders 

3,086,683 

3,539,502 

3,816,877 

8,521.867 


In  1890  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
including  Curasao,,  were  valued  at  54,2262.  ;  and  imports  from  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom  of  British  produce  or  manufacture,  208,4572. 

The  colonial  savings-bank  had,  at  the  end  of  1889,  a  balance  of  427,375 
guilders,  of  which  186,075  guilders  belonged  to  immigrated  coolies. 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  and  small  steamers. 

In  1888  were  received  59,232  letters,  1,048  postcards,  153,699  prints,  and 
2,511  samples;  and  sent  off  62,273  letters,  1,437  postcards,  20,619  prints, 
and  938  samples. 

British  Consul  at  Paramaribo.— ^^ .  Wyndham. 


Corafao. 

The  colony  of  Cura^  consists  of  the  islands  Cura^,  BoTiuirft  Aruha,  St. 
Martin  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Netherlands),  St,  J^tache,  and  Saba,  Ijing 
north  from  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
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The  colony  is  governed  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  three  members,  all  nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

There  is  also  a  Colonial  Council  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The  different  isUnds  oC 
the  colony,  except  Curacao,  are  placed  under  chiefs  called  'gezaghebbere,' 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  36,597  Roman  Catholics,  7,790  Protestants, 
775  Jews.  The  number  of  schools  was  27,  with  4,222  pupils.  At  the  sum 
period  the  number  of  prisoners  was  88. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1891  the  revenue  is  esdma- 
ted  at  661,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  681,000  guilders  ;  the  difference  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  mother-country. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  of  the  Isle  of  Cura9ao  consisted  at  the  end  of  1889 
of  26  officers  and  336  men  ;  the  garrison  of  8  officers  and  200  men.  A  reaaA 
of  the  royal  navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands. 

The  imports  in  1889  were  valued  at  3,441,508  guilders ;  the  exports  <ei- 
cluding  Curasao)  at  669,578  guilders.  The  chief  produce  are  maize,  heaio, 
pulse,  cattle,  salt,  and  lime. 

There  entered  the  different  islands  in  1890,  2,801  vessels  of  1,327,506  M'. 

In  1889,  82,560  letters  and  184,146  newspapers  arrivetl,  and  81,251  and 
300,383  were  despatched. 

British  Consul  at  Curasao. — 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  ooncerning  the 
Netherlands  and  its  Colonies. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
(1)   The  Netherlfmds. 

BUdragf^n  tot  de  al^iueeno  Statistiek  van  Nederland.    Jaargang  1889.     's  GrarealMce. 

Oerechtelijko  8tAtiutiek  van  het  Koiiinkr\jk  der  Nedeilanden.     s  OravmlMtfe,  18P0. 

Htatistiek  van  het  QevangeniaweKen.    1890. 

Staatsalinanak  voor  het  Koningryk  der  Nederlandon.  1891.  Met  magtiging  van  de 
regering  uit  oflAciele  opgaven  zamengeateld.    'a  Oraveuhage. 

Uitkomsten  der  7e  tiengaarl :  volkatelling  vaii  1889-90  in  het  koninkr^k  der  Neder- 
landen.    'a  Graveuhage,  1891. 

Staatabegrooting  voor  het  dienstjaar  189^    'a  Gravenhage. 

Statistiek  van  den  in-,  uit-  en  doorover  over  1890. 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  Scheepvaart  van  het  Koninkr\jk  der  Nederiandro. 
'8  Gravenhage,  1890. 

Verzameling  van  Consolaire  en  andere  Berigten  en  Verslagen  over  Nyverheid,  Haodd  «o 
Scheepvaart  Gitgegeven  door  het  Miniaterie  van  Buitenlandache  Zaken.  Jaargang  l^i^ 
4.    'a  Graveuhaffe. 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  dor  Nederlandsche  Zeeviaacherijen  <^ver  1890.    4.    'a  GravoklMVe. 

Verslag  van  den  Landboaw  in  Nederland  over  1889,  opgemaakt  op  last  van  den  MiaBrtcr 
van  Handel  en  N^verheid.    8.    'a  Gravenhage.  • 

Verslag  aan  den  Koning  van  de  bevindingen  en  handelingen  van  het  veeartaenUkinidif: 
Staatatoezigt  in  1890.    4.    's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  aan  den  Koning  van  de  oeyindingeH  on  handelingen  van  het  geneeakn^C 
Staatatoezigt  in  1890.    4.    's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  hoogere,  middelbare  en  lagere  scholen  over  1880. 

VeraUig  der  Nederlandsche  Bank.    1890. 

Report  by  Mr.  Sydney  Locock,  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  land  laws  and  landed  property, 
dated  The  Hague,  December  20,  1869;  in  '  Reporta  troui  H.M.'8  Representativiea  reapecttag 
the  Tenure  of  Land  In  the  several  Countries  of  Europe.'    Part  I.    Fol.    London,  1870. 
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Reports  on  the  Finances  of  the  Netherlands  in  No.  899 ;  Trade  of  the  Netherlands  in 
No.  940;  Amsterdam,  954,  of  'Diplomatic and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1891. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Netherlands ;  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  witli  Foreign  CountrieH  and  British  PoKses»ions  in  the  year  1890.' 
Imp.  4.     London,  1891. 

(2)  Colonies. 

Holland.  East  Indies.  Colonial  Possessions.  Admiralty,  Naval  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment.   London,  1888. 

Koloniaal  Verslag  van  1890.    '8  Oravenhage,  1890. 

Begrooting  van  Ned.    Indie  voor  1892. 

Jaarboek  van  het  mHnwezen  in  Nederlandsch  Oost-Indig.  Uitgegeven  op  last  van  Z. 
Ezc.  den  Minister  van  Kolonien.    1888.    Amsterdam,  1889. 

Naamregister  van  Nederlandsche-Indie  voor  1890.    Batavia. 

R^eerings-Almanak  voor  Nedeiiandsch-Indie.    1891.        Batavia. 

R^nmi  van  het  onderzoek  naar  de  rechten  van  den  inlander  op  den  grond  op  Java  en 
Madoera.    BaUvia.    1890. 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel,  de  Boheepvaart  en  de  In-  en  Uitvoerrechten  over  1889. 
Batavia. 

Yerslag  omtrent  den  gouvemements  post-  en  telegraafdienst  in  N.I.  over  1889.  Batavia, 
1890. 

Yerslag  van  den  dienst  der  Staats  spoorwegen  op  Java  over  1890.    Batavia,  1891. 

Algemeen  verslag  van  den  staat  van  het  middelbaar  en  lager  onderwijs  voor  europeanen 
en  met  dezen  gel^kgestelden  in  N.I.  over  1890.    Batavia,  1891. 

Algemeen  vijQarig  verslag  van  het  inlandsoh  onderwijs  in  N.I.  over  1873-1877  (Batavia, 
1880X  en  over  1878-1882  (Batavia,  1885). 

Verslag  over  het  jaar  1888,  samengesteld  door  de  Kamer  van  koophandel  en  n^verheid  te 
BaUvia.    BaUvia,  1889. 

Report  for  1890  on  the  Finances  of  Netherlands-India  in  Na  925  ;  Trade  of  Dutch  Guiana 
in  95tf  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1891. 


2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
(1)   The  Netherlands. 

Algemeene  SUtistiek  van  Ne«lerland.  Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeniging  voor  de  SUtistiek 
in  Nedcrland.    8.    Leiden.  1869-82. 

Heutden  (A.  vanX  Hanaboek  der  aardrijkskunde,  staatsinrigting,  staatshuishouding  en 
SUtistiek  van  het  koningrvik  der  Nederlanden.    8.    Haarlem,  1877. 

JaarcUfcrs  over  1890  en  vorige  Jaren,  omtrent  Bevolking,  Landbouw,  Handel,  Ac. 
Uitgegeven  dooi  de  Vereeniging  voor  de  SUtistiek  in  Nedcrland. 

Palgrave  (W.  Q.X  Dutch  Guiana.    8.    London,  1876. 

Staatknndig  en  staathuishoudkundig  Jaarboel^e.  Uitgegeven  door  do  Vereeniging  voor  de 
SUtistiek  in  Nedcrland.    8.    Amsterdam. 

Wood  (C.  W-X  Through  HolUnd.    8.    London,  1877. 

(2)  Colonics. 

AardrUkskundig  en  sUtistlsoh  woordonboek  van  Ned.  Indio.    Amsterdam,  1861. 

Biekwure  (EL  S.X  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.    8.    London,  1868. 

Tijdschrift  van  net  koninklvjk  instituut  voor  taaJ-,  land-  en  volkenknnde  van  Neder- 
landsch-Indili.    's  Gravenhage,  1852-91. 

JaarcUfers  over  1889  en  vorige  jaren  omtrent  de  kolonien.  Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeni- 
ging voor  do  SUtistiek  in  Nedcrland.    No.  9. 

Kenekeniu$  (Dr.  L.  W.  C),  Handelingen  betreOende  het  reglement  op  het  beleid  der  re- 
gering  van  Nederlandsch  Indie.    8  voL     Utrecht,  1857. 

Bool  (H.  J.),  Regerin^reglement  van  Ned.  Indie.    Zalt-Bommel,  1876. 

DeJonge  (Jnr.  M.  J.  K.  J.),  De  Opkomst  van  het  Nederlandsch  gezagover  Javall.— VII. 
The  Hague,  1869-75. 

De  Louter  (Dr.  J.),  Handleiding  tot  de  kennis  van  het  staats-  en  administratieftreeht  van 
Ned.  Indie,    's  Gravenhage,  1884. 

Dtrenter  (JSz.,  8.  van),  Bydragen  tot  de  kennis  van  het  LandelUk  Stelsel  op  Java,  op 
last  van  Z.  Bxc  den  Minister  van  Kolonien  J.  D.  Fransen  van  de  Putte  byeenveryamela. 
8.    Zalt-Bommel,  1865. 

QijThnm  (vanX  Do  Oost-Indische  Cultures  in  betrekking  tot  handel  en  nijverheid. 
Amsterdam,  1881.  C  c^r\ci\o 
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N^edorUndsch  Nicuw  Guinea  en  de  Fftpoesche  Eilanden.    2  vols.     BitaTm. 

t.  Von),  Das  Colon iabiy stem  der  Niederlander  in  Ostindien.    8.     Leipz^ 

)r.  J.  T.  de),  Handlciding  1i\J  do  beoefening  van  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Votkes- 

.  Indie.    Breda,  1882. 

Gids.    Leiden,  1891. 

\  B.),  Java,  or.  How  to  Manage  a  Colony ;  showing  a  practical  sohitioD  if 

ow  affecting  British  India.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1861. 

),  Bcsclireibung  der  lusel  Java.    8.    Berlin,  1860. 

?.  J.),  Java :  gcographisch,  cthuologisch,  historisch.     Ilaaiieiu.      S  rds. 

o's  Wester-afUeeling.    Zalt-Bonimel,  1854. 

Javasche  Bank  over  1890-91. 

;c),  Universal  Geography.    VoL  XIIL    London,  1890. 

f^-ed  RusselX  The  Malay  Archipelago.    8.    I^udon,  186p, 
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NICARAGUA. 

(Rep(jblica  de  Nicaragua.) 
Constitntion  and  Ctovemment. 

Thi  Constitutiou  of  the  RepubKc  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  Aiigust 
19,  1858.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  the 
Qpper  called  the  Senate,  comprising  18  members,  and  the  lower,  called  the 
House  of  Representatives,  21  members.  Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  arc 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  membera  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  term  of  four,  and  those  of  the  Senate  for  six  years.  The  executive  power 
is  with  a  President  elected  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  Hepublic. — Dr.  Roberto  Saccua,  elected  January,  1891. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  Uie  four  departments  of  Foreif^  Affairs  and  Public 
Instmction  ;  Fmance  ;  Interior,  Justice,  War,  and  Manne  ;  Public  Works. 

The  active  army  consists  of  1,200  men,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  men,  and 
a  militia  or  national  guard  of  5,000. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  49,500  English  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1889)  282,845  (136,249  males,  146,596  females)  or  including 
uncivilised  Indians  812,845,  giving  about  7  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  consists  of  aboriginal  *  Indians/  mulattoes, 
iMgroes,  and  mixed  races,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  and  tiieir  descend- 
ants is  very  small  and  on  the  decrease.  There  are  few  towns,  and  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  carried  on  in  a  rude 
feahion.  The  old  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  city  of  Leon,  ten  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  surrounded  by  five  active  volcanoes,  and  partly  in  ruins  ;  its 
population  is  25,000.  At  present  the  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of 
Managua,  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name, 
irith  about  18,000  inhabitants. 

Inatruotion. 
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From  an  official  statement  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  die  public 
debt  was  1,592,000  dollars,  and  a  loan  raised  in  London  in  1886  for  285,000^ 
in  6  per  cent  bonds,  with  a  mortgage  on  the  93  miles  of  railway  controlled  by 
the  State  as  well  as  on  the  customs  revenue. 


Industry  and  Commerce. 

There  are  about  400,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Republic,  and  there  is  a  luge 
export  of  hides. 

The  culture  of  bananas  is  extending,  as  is  also  the  coffee  industiy.  In 
1888-90  19,786,000  lbs.  of  coffee  were  exported.  The  total  area  under  coffee  is 
estimated  (1891)  at  14,000  manyanas  (1  manyana= nearly  two  acres).  The 
lands  *  denoimced  *  from  December  1st,  1889  to  December  31st,  1890, 
amounted  to  24,598  manyanas,  for  which  there  were  164  claimants. 

The  total  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  2,146,000  dollars,  and  the  exports 
to  1,522,000  dollars  ;  in  1889  imports  2,738,500  dollars,  exports  2,876,500 
dollars.  In  1890  the  imports  at  Greytown  were  valued  at  383,440  dollans  and 
the  exports  985,480  dollars  (all  to  the  United  States).  The  leading  exports 
are  coffee  and  india-rubber.  Of  the  exports  in  1888,  665,000  dollars  went 
to  Great  Britain,  253,000  dollars  to  Germany,  246,000  dollars  to  France, 
334,000  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  imports  in  1888,  252,000  dollars  came 
from  England,  395,000  dollars  from  the  United  States,  351,000  doUarafrom 
France,  766,000  dollars  from  Germany.  In  the  'Annual  Statement  of  the 
Board  of  Ti-ade,*  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Republic 
is  merged  into  *  Central  America '  (see  page  661). 


CommnnicatioiiB. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  country  in  1887  192  vessels  of  191,400 
tons. 

A  canal  has  been  begun  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts. 

There  are  1,700  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Republic,  with  63  statkoiE. 
There  are  99  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  Republic,  which  cost  2,700,000  doUai^ 
and  274  miles  are  projected.  In  1886  3,806,500  letters,  Ac.,  pa^ed  ^uou^ 
the  Post  Office. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Keasnres. 
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Statiftioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Hicaragua. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Beport  on  the  Trade  of  Nicaragua,  in  *  Dentsches  Handels-Archiv,'  February  and  Jtdy, 
1880,  and  December,  1890. 

Beport  on  the  Trade  of  District  of  Oreytown  in  1889-90,  No.  913  in  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports,'  1891. 

2.  NoN -Official  Publications. 

BettlfCS.\  Percement  de  I'isthme  de  Panama  par  le  canal  de  Nicaragua.    8.    Paris,  1886. 

Belt  (Thomas),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua :  a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Gold 
Mines  of  Chontales,  Ac    8.    London,  1873. 

BiOow  (A.  TonX  Der  Freistaat  Nicaragua  in  Mittelamerika.    &    Berlin,  1849. 

KeUer  (J.X  Le  canal  de  Nicaragua.    8.    Paris,  1859. 

Levjf  (P.),  Notas  geogr&flcas  y  econdmicas  sobre  la  repiiblic  de  Nicaragua.    Paris,  1878. 

Marr  (Wllhelm),  Relse  nach  CentraUunerika.    2  vols,    a    H&mbura,  1863. 

8ektrMer(K»rl^  Bitter  vonX  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelameriKanischen  Freisiaaten 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  18&7. 

Squier  (E.  G.).  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Nicaragua.    8,    New  York,  1851. 

Squier  (E.  G.),  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  proposed  Inter- 
oceanic  CanaL    2  vols.    8.    London,  1852. 

Wttkam  (J.  W.  BodhamX  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 
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OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coast  line-- 
S.£.  and  S.  W^. — of  almost  1,000  iniles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  square  iniles  ;  population,  1,500,000.  The  capital, 
Muscat  (60,000  inhabitants),  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  seven- 
teenth century.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  was  taken  in  the  ei^teeath 
century  by  Ahnied  bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected  iman  in 
1741.  His  family  have  since  ruled.  The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysal  Ha 
Turki,  second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin  Sa'eed  bin  Sultan,  who  suoxcdeii 
his  father  June  4,  1888,  and  lias  now  lieeu  formally  recognised  by  the  British 
Government.  In  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  power  of  the  Imao 
of  Oman  extended  over  a  large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gult 
a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  soutii  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Snltao 
Sa^ed  in  1854  Zanzibar  was  detached  from  Oman  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
the  second  son,  and  subsequent  troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia. 
The  closest  relations  have  for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  Oman,  and  a  British  Consul  or  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muscat  Oman 
is  practicadly  on  the  footing  of  an  independent  Indian  native  State,  and 
essentially  under  British  protection.  The  authority  of  the  Sultan  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  Muscat. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  200,000  dollars. 

The  exports  in  1890-91  were  valued  at  1,432,690  dollars ;  chiefly  dates, 
490,000  dollars  ;  cotton  fabrics,  120,000  dollars ;  rice,  70,000  dollars  ;  aah, 
70,000  dollars ;  pearls,  64,000  dollars  ;  fruits,  25,000  dollars.  The  imp<vti 
were  valued  at  1,983,270  dollars,  chiefly  rice,  684,800  dollars  ;  sugar,  59,050 
dollars ;  cofiee,  51,400  dollars ;  cotton  stuff*,  222,000  doUars ;  salt,  37,500 
dollars  ;  pearls,  81,000  dollars.  The  imports  from  India  were  valued  at 
1,438,610  dollars;  Persian  Gulf,  341,470  doUars ;  South  Arabia  and  Africa, 
162,340  dollars  ;  United  States,  Mauritius,  and  Singapore,  40,850  doUara. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Muscat  in  1890-91,  436  of  140,800 
tons,  of  which  96  of  112,800  tons  were  European. 

Administrative  Report  of  the  Persian  Oulf  PoUtioal  R«eldency  for  1890-91.  Calcutta, 
1891. 
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ORANGE   FREE  STATE. 

(Oranjk-Vrijrtaat.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Tbi  RepnMic  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  founded  originally  by  BoerH 
»ho  quitted  Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  following  years,  is  separated  from  the 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River,  has  British  Basutoland  and  Natal  on  the 
«rt,  the  Transvaal  on  the  north,  and  Transvaal  and  Griqnaland  West  on  the 
^est  Its  independence  was  declared  on  February  23,  1854,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion wasproclaimed  April  10,  1854,  and  i-evised  February  9,  1866,  and  May  8, 
1879,  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  popular  Assembly,  the  Volks- 
"•d,  of  57  mennbers,  elected  by  suffrage  of  the  buiyhera  (adult  white  males) 
for  four  years  from  every  district,  town,  and  want,  or  field-cometcy  in  the 
orantry  districts.  Every  two  yeara  one-half  of  the  membere  vacate  their  seats 
Mid  an  election  takes  place.  The  membera  of  the  Volksraad  receive  pay  at  the 
rate  of  2/.  per  day.  Eligible  are  burghera  25  yeara  of  age,  ownere  of  real 
property  to  the  value  of  600?.  Votere  must  be  white  burghera  by  birth  or 
Mtnralisation,  be  ownere  of  real  property  of  not  less  than  150/.,  or  lessees  of 
w»l  property  of  an  annual  rental  of  36/. ,  or  have  a  yearly  income  of  not  less 
than  200/.,  or  be  ownere  of  personal  property  of  the  value  of  300/.,  and  have 
f*een  in  the  State  for  not  less  than  three  yeare.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President  chosen  for  five  yeare  by  universal  suffrage,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
Execntive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Government  Secre- 
twy,  the  Landrost  of  the  capital,  and  three  unofficial  membera  appointed  by 
the  Volksraad,  one  every  year  for  three  yeare. 

PresiderU  of  the  Republic. — Judge  ReitZy  sworn  into  office  Januar>'  11, 
1889,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  John  Henry  Brand. 

There  is  a  Landrost  or  Governor  appointed  to  each  of  the  districts  (19)  of 
the  Renublic  by  the  President,  the  appointment  requiring  the  confirmation  of 
the  Yolksnuid.  In  every  ward  there  are  commissionere  for  various  purposes, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  burghera. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  41,500  square  miles  ;  it  is  divided 
into  19  districts.  At  a  census  taken  in  1890  the  white  population  was  found 
to  be  77,716 — 40.571  males  and  37.145  females.   Of  the  population  51,910  were 
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Eeligion. 

The  Government  contributes  6,800/.  for  religious  purposes.  The  State  u 
divided  into  30  parochial  districts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  There  are  abcmt 
80  churches.  The  principal  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  68,940 
adherents ;  of  Wesleyans  there  are  758  ;  English  Episcopalians  1,353  ; 
Lutherans  312  ;  Roman  Catholics  466  ;  Jews  113. 


Instruction. 

The  system  of  education  is  national.  Small  grants  are  also  made  to  tht 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  Government  schools  are 
managed  by  elected  local  boards,  which  choose  the  teachers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  their  qualifications.  Education 
is  not  compulsory  nor  free  except  for  very  poor  children.  In  1891  30,120i 
was  allotted  to  education,  being  a  portion  of  interest  on  a  capital  of  200,000/. 
set  apart  by  the  Volksraad  for  this  purpose.  There  are  no  foundatioDs, 
properly  so  called,  for  education.  In  1891  there  were  71  Government  schools, 
inclusive  of  the  two  higher  schools  and  the  infant  school  at  Bloemfonteiii, 
with  2,909  pupils  and  110  teachera.  Grants  are  made  to  private  schools  on 
certain  conditions.  In  1891  there  were  43  such  schools,  with  706  papiU. 
The  Grey  College,  the  highest  school  for  boys,  prepares  candidates  fer  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  Cape  University  ;  there  is  a  similar  school 
for  girls. 

At  the  census  of  1890  45,015  of  the  white  population  could  read  and  write. 
2,721  only  read,  23,722  could  neither  i-ead  nor  write,  while  6,258  were  not 
specified. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libnuies  in 
several  villages. 

There  is  a  Government  Gazette,  one  daily  and  one  bi-weekly,  and  ow 
weekly  paper. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of  the  coontiy  are 
the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  with  three  judges,  and  the  circuit  courts.  The 
inferior  courts  are  the  court  of  the  Landdrost  and  the  court  of  Landdrost  and 
Heemraden.  The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the  High  Court 
preside  in  turn,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  every  district  In 
these  courts  criminal  cases  are  tried  before  a  jury.  The  court  of  LuiddrtMt 
and  Heemraden  consists  of  the  Landdrost  (a  stipendiary  magistrate)  and  two 
assessors.  The  Landdrost's  court  thus  has  both  civil  and  criminal  juriadicticm. 
There  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  who  try  minor  offences  and  settle  minor 
disputes. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  crime.  There  are  police-constables  in  every  town, 
and  mounted  police  patrol  the  country. 

Finance. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenue  ftnd  expenditure  for  the  five  yean 
1886-7  to  1890-91  (ending  February) :—  *^ 
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Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

1886-87 

168,377 

142,368 

1887-88 

210,074 

140,788 

1888-89 

202,270 

188,650 

1889-90 

272,322 

205,100 

1890-91 

876,912 

304,006 

The  estimated  ordinary  revenue  for  1891-92  is  264,300^.  (or  with  balance  oi 
former  years,  469,991^.),  and  expenditure  406,275/.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
63,7l6i.  Out  of  this  amount  5  new  bridges  are  to  be  buflt  for  37,400/. 
Among  the  items  of  revenue  are  quit  rents,  15,500/.  ;  transfer  dues,  23,000/.  ; 
posts  and  telegraphs,  17,300/.  ;  import  dues,  100,000/.  ;  stamps,  37,000/.  ; 
native  poU-tax,  13,000/.  ;  and  of  expenditure,  salaries,  42,841/.  ;  police, 
10,725/.  ;  education,  30,120/.  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  25,482/.  ;  public  works, 
82,935/.  ;  artillery,  4,780/. 

The  Republic  has  a  debt  of  70,000/.  (1891),  but  possesses  considerable 
public  property  in  land,  buildings,  bridges,  telegraphs,  &c.  (valued  at 
417,000/!),  and  in  its  share  in  the  National  Bank,  amounting  to  70,000/. 
Bloemfontein  has  a  municipal  debt  of  7,000/. 

Defence. 

Frontier  measures  about  900  miles  ;  of  this  400  miles  marches  with  Cape 
Colony,  200  Basutoland,  100  Natal,  and  3.  A.  Republic  200  miles. 
.   There  are  no  fortifications  on  the  frontier. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  above  16  and  under  60  years  of  age  is 
compelled  to  take  arms  when  called  upon  by  his  Field  Cornet  (equal  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain),  when  necessity  demands  it.  The  number  oi  burghers 
available  is  17,381.  A  battery  of  artillery  is  stationed  at  the  capital, 
Bloemfontein  ;  57  officers  and  men,  with  300  passed  artillerists,  as  a  reserve. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  State  consists  of  undulating  plains,  affording  excellent  grazing.  A 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country  is  suited  for  agriculture,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  produced.  The  number  of  farms  in  1890  was 
6,000,  with  a  total  of  24,675,800  acres,  of  which  250,600  were  cultivated. 
Thew  were  in  the  same  year  248,878  horses,  276,073  oxen,  619,026  other 
cattle  (burthen),  6,619,992  sheep,  858,155  goats,  and  1,461  ostriches. 

Diamonds,  gamete,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  Orange 
State,  and  there  are  rich  coal-mines  ;  gold  has  also  been  found. 
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Commimications. 

The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  connected  with  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colosj 
by  telegraph  ;  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  have  been  constructed.  A  raOvay 
constructed  by  the  State  connects  the  Orange  River  with  Bloemfontein,  120 
miles.  Lines  are  also  in  construction  irom  Uarrismith  to  connect  with  liie 
Natal  railways,  and  from  Bloemfontein  to  Harrismith  and  other  parts  of  the 
republic.  There  are  roads  throughout  the  districts,  ox -waggons  being  the 
principal  means  of  conveyance. 

Consvl-Qeneral  in  London. — P.  T.  Blyth. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  English.  The  lan<l  measure,  the 
Morgen,  is  equal  to  about  2-^  acres. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Keference. 

Census  van  den  Oraivie-VrUstaftt,  opgenomen  op  SI  Msart,  1890.    Bloemfoatein,  180L 
Jepie't  Transvaal  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1889.    Capo  Town,  1889. 
Johnston  (Keith),  Aftica.    London,  1884. 

Norri^-Netpman  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Onin^  Free  Stat^.    I>*i>iloc 
1882. 

Sandeman  (E.  F.),  Eight  MonUis  in  an  Ox-Waeon.    London,  1880. 
8ilver'$  Handbook  to  Uonth  Africa.    4th  Edition.    London,  1891. 
Tlie  Argus  Annual  and  8.  African  Directory,  1891.    Cape  Town,  1891. 
Trollope  (Anthony),  South  AMca.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 
Wtber  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ans  au  iiays  des  Boers.    Paris,  1S81 
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PARAGUAY. 

(Repi^blica  del  Pabaguay.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Kepublic  of  Pai-aguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in  1811, 
and  after  a  short  government  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was  seized, 
in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia,  who  exercised  autocratic 
sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's  reign  was 
followed  by  an  interregimm,  which  lasted  till  1842,  when  a  National  Congress, 
meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  two  nephews  of  the  Dictator,  Don 
Mariano  Roque  Alonso  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  joint  consuls  of  the 
Republic.  Another  Congress  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a  new  Constitution,  and, 
Mareh  14,  elected  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole  Pi-esident ;  he  was  continued 
by  another  election,  March  14,  1857.  At  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  September 
10,  1862,  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  bom  1827,  succeedetl  to  the 
supreme  power.  President  Lopez,  in  1864,  oegan  a  dispute  with  the  Govem- 
meat  of  Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  entry  of  a  Brazilian  army, 
diluted  witk  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  into  the 
Republic,  June  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five  years,  Lopez  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  March  1,  1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  Pi-esident,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President  at  his  side.  The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  in  the  ratio 
of  one  representative  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  one  to  6,000  in- 
habitants, though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  ^wpulated  divisions  a  greater 
ntio  is  permitted.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive  each  2001.  per  annum. 
PresuUrU  of  the  Jiepublic. — Don  Juan  G.  Gonzales^  elected  1890. 
^  The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  i-esponsible 
uunisters,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance,  of  Worship  and  Justice,  of  War,  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
ftesident  receives  a  salary  of  1,900^.,  the  Vice-President  960Z.,  and  each  of 
the  ministei's  600^.  a  year ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated  not 
to  exceed  6,000?. 

The  country  is  divided  into  23  cx)unties  [partidos),  which  are  governed  by 
chiefs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  municiiml  councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Paraguay  is  98,000  square  miles.  An  cuumemtion  made  ])y  the 
(rovermuent  in  1857  showed  the  population  to  number  1,337,439  souls.  At 
the  banning  of  1873  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  official  re- 
turn (recced  as  exaggerated),  was  reduced  to  221,079,  comprising  28,746 
men  and  106,254  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  86,079  children,   the 
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11,000  ;  San  Pedro,  12,000  ;  Liique,  8,000— including  their  districts.  In  18S7 
there  were  1,809  marriages,  9,365  bu-ths  (65  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and  4,463 
deaths.  In  1886  there  were  100  immigrants  ;  in  1887,  563  ;  in  1888,  1,064 ; 
and  in  1889,  2,395.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1891  there  were  183  immi- 
grants, of  whom  52  were  Italians,  36  Spaniai-ds,  and  35  French.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  territory  was  national  property  ;  but  in  recent  yeara  most  of  it 
has  been  sold,  much  of  it  in  very  large  estates. 

Eeligion,  Instmotion,  and  Jastioe. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  i)ermitte(l.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory. In  1887  only  20  \)ev  cent,  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  and  60  per  cent 
of  adult  foreigners  could  read  and  write.  There  were  in  1891  292  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  18,944  pupils  and  448  teachere.  There  are,  besides,  over  100 
schools  subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Education,  and  at  Asuncion  there  is  a 
National  College,  with  15  professora  and  150  students.  The  amount  spent  by 
Government  on  public  insti-uction  in  1890-91  was  314,615  dollars. 

Asuncion  has  also  a  public  library  and  five  newspapera. 

A  High  Coin-t  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  tribunals,  with  local  magis- 
trates, exercise  judicial  functions.  In  1887, 1,091  persons  were  tried  for  offences, 
51  of  them  for  serious  ciime. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Paraguay  in  1889-90  amounted  to  4,124,674  pesos  ;  of  this 
sum,  1,419,881  pesos  was  derived  from  customs,  815,304  pesos  from  sales  of 
land  and  yrrhalea^  and  1,575,000  i>eso8  from  the  sale  of  the  national  ndlwty. 
The  expenditure  was  4,252,797  pesos.  For  1890-91  the  revenue  was  1,736,118 
pesos,  of  which  1,183,426  pesos  was  derived  from  customs,  837,527  pesos  from 
the  sale  of  land  and  yerhales,  and  215,160  pesos  from  stamps  and  other  dnea. 
The  expenditure  was  2,116,357  pesos. 

The  external  debt  on  January  1,  1891,  amounted  to  23,701,045  pesos,  in- 
cluding the  consolidated  English  debt  annuity  of  844,060/.  The  internal 
debt  at  the  same  date  was  724,485  pesos. 

Defence. 

The  anuy,  comprising  infantiy,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  maintained  chiefly  to 
presei-ve  intei-nal  order,  consists  of  82  officers  and  1,345  men.  Every  citifen 
from  20  to  35  years  of  age  is  liable  to  military  seiTice.  There  is  a  screw 
steamer  of  440  tons  and  4  guns,  and  2  small  steamers  on  the  river. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  honied  cattle  in  Paraguay  in  1891  was  861,954  ;  horses 
99,693,  mules  and  asses  4,621,  sheep  62,920,  goats  14,656,  pigs  10,778.  The  chief 
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Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  all  directions  in  1888  wan  3,285,656 
dollars,  exports  2,468,855  dollars;  in  1889  imports  3,198,168  dollai-s, 
exports  2,183,381  dollai-8  ;  in  1890  impoits  2,725,611  dollai-s,  expoits  2,901,589 
dollars.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles — 85  per  cent.  fi"om  Ureat  Britain  ; 
wines,  rice.     About  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  impoits  come  from  Britain. 

The  value  of  yerba  malij  or  Pai-aguay  tea,  in  1887  was  5*20,116  pesos  ;  in 
1888,  1,293,476  pesos  ;  in  1889,  976,641  pesos  ;  in  1890,  1,251,450  pesos  ;  the 
other  chief  exports  being  tobacco,  in  1887,  701,382  pesos;  in  1888,  438,636 
pesos  ;  in  1889,  481,326  pesos  ;  in  1890,  615,310  pesos  ;  and  hides  and  skins  in 
1887,  325,288  pesos  ;  in  1888,  219,183  pesos  ;  in  1889,  234,222  i>esos  ;  in  1890, 
323,244  pesos  ;  timber  in  1890,  342,929. 

The  British  imports  pass  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Bi-azil  and  the 
Ai-gentine  Confederation,  and  there  is  no  direct  intercouree  between  Paraguay 
ana  the  United  Kingdom. 

Communications. 

In  1890,  2,950  vessels  of  176,692  tons,  entered  the  poll  of  Abuncion,  and 
2,945  of  167,169  tons  cleai-ed.  Of  the  vessels  entere<l  381  of  126,563  tons 
were  from  abroad. 

There  is  a  railway  of  127  miles  (now  in  Engli.sh  hands).  Keceipts  in  1887 
amounted  to  161,650  pesos,  and  the  expenses  to  111,887  pesos  ;  in  1889  there 
were  404,777  passengei-s.  A  concession  was  granted  in  1887  for  the  extension 
of  the  railway  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Repiiblic  to  the  river  Parana, 
and  another  towai'ds  the  Bolivian  frontier.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  at  the 
side  of  the  railway  ;  the  national  telegraph  connects  Asuncion  with  Comentes 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outride  world  ;  there  were  28,382 
messages  in  1890.  The  telephone  is  in  opemtion  at  Asuncion,  with  a  net- 
work of  625  miles  of  wire.  Pai-aguay  joined  the  postal  union  in  1881  ;  in  1890 
the  number  of  post  offices  was  63  ;  receipts  17,203  pesos  ;  letters,  &c.,  trans- 
mitted 539,513. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  ai^  several  banks  in  Paraguay.  The  National  Bank  of  Para^ia^ 
became  the  State  Bank  in  July  1890.  By  various  special  enactments  it  is 
empowered  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  8,900,000  pesos,  the  actual  amount 
in  circulation,  June  15,  1891,  being  2,758,000  pesos  ;  and  the  same  enactments 
have  suspended  the  right  of  the  holdei*s  of  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  emission 
to  payment  in  specie.  For  the  formation  of  a  metallic  reserve  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  lana  and  yerhcUes  have  been  assigned  together  with  a  ceitain  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  customs  duties  in  gold.  The  Hjrpothecary  Bank,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  small  sums  for  agiicultural  purposes,  has  resolved  to 
issue  hypothecary  cedulas  in  notes  of  legal  currency  to  the  value  of  3,000,000 
pesos.  These  will  be  received  by  the  National  Bank  in  paj  ment  of  sums 
due.  On  February  28,  1891,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at 
10,317,194  dollars.  Those  of  the  Bank  of  Paraguay  and  Rio  de  La  Plata 
balanced  at  7,067,781  dollars. 

Money,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Paraguay,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are : — 

Money. 

.The  Peso^  or  Dollar =100  Centavos.     Nominal  value,  4». ;  real  value,  3*. 
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Weights  and  Mbasuksb. 
The  Quintal  .         .  .    =  101 '40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„    Arroba   .  .    =     26'86    ,,  ,, 

,,  Fanega  .  .  .  .  =  1^  imperial  bushel. 
,,  ;S^ino  (land  measure)  .  =  694  £ngl.  sq.  yards. 
,,    Legua  cuadrada  .    =  12^  Engl.  sq.  miles. 

Since  the  end.of  the  war  1865-70,  an  extensive  paper  currency  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Republic.  The  weights  and  measures  of  the  Argcntiiw 
Confederation  and  the  currency  of  Brazil  are  also  in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 

Eiimy  aiul  Minister. — Hon.  Francis  J.  Pakenham  (resident  at  Buenos 
Ayres). 

Consul. — Dr.  William  Stewai-t. 

2.  Of  Paraguay  in  Great  Britain. 
OmmU-Grcnei-al  in  Great  Britain. — Chiistopher  James.     Accredited  Miy 

14,  1884. 

Consul  in  London. — A.  F.  Baillie. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Paragoay. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Aiinario  BstaUistico  de  la  Repi'iblica  del  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1800. 

Braine-U'Conte,  La  Kepublique  de  Paraguay.    Bordeaux,  1889. 

Criado  (M.  A.),  Guide  de  remigrant  au  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1889. 

Mensage  del  Prcsidente  de  la  Kepiiblica,  presentado  al  Congreso  Legislativo  d«  la  Xackia. 
4.    Asuncion,  1891. 

Report  by  Consul  Baker  on  Paraguay  iu  '  Reports  of  the  Consuls  of  Uie  United  Statei.' 
No.  XXXIX.  1884.    Washington,  1884. 

Report  by  Mr.  Pakenham  on  Paraguay,  in  No.  792  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.' 
London,  1890. 

Report  on  Paraguay  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-Archiv.'  1891.    Berliu. 

Revue  du  Paraguay.    Published  monthly.    Asuncion. 

Sobre  la  cantidad  de  l^uas  de  terrenos  p&blioos  aproximadamente,  la  ealklad  de  eDos. 
sus  producciones,  4tc. :  luforme  por  6rden  de  S.  E.  el  Seftor  Presidente  de  la  Republkade! 
Paraguay.    4.    Asuncion,  1871. 

2.  Non-Official  Pubucations. 

A*ara  (Felix  de),  Voyages  dans  TAm^rique  m^dionale.    Paris.  1809. 

D€wier$ay  (L.  A.),  Hisloire  physique,  6<K)noniique  et  politique  du  Paraguay  ct  de«  etab- 
lisseuieutsdes  Jdsuites.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  18(55. 

Du  Oratif  (Alfred),  La  R^publiquo  de  Paraguay.    8.    Bruxelles,  1866. 

Fort(«r (Bcnihard),  Ebiig^  Uber  Paraguay,  in  'Deutsche  Kolonial-Zeitung,' November, 
1887. 

Johtuton  (K.),  Paraguay,  in  ' Geographical  Mag.,'  July  1875.    London,  1875. 

JTenfMdy  (A.  J.),  La  Plata,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  during  the  War.    8.    Loudon,  1869. 

Lambely  Le  Paraguay.    Tours,  1878. 

Mansfield  (Clxarles),  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Pkte.  New  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  Charks 
Kingsley.    8.     London,  1866. 

MatUrman  (G.  P.),  Seven  Eventful  Years  in  Paraguay.    8.    2nd  Edition.    London,  18(9. 

MulhaU  (M.  G.  and  £.  T.),  Handbook  to  the  River  PUte  RepubUcs,  *c,  and  tJie  Repsblin 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.    8.    London,  1885. 

Pay«  (Commander  Thomas  G.),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguv. 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent  Countzio 
during  the  years  1853, 1854,  1855,  and  1856,  under  the  orden  of  the  United  States  Govcm- 
ment.    8.    New  York,  1867. 

Thomp9on  (George),  The  Paraguayan  War ;  with  sketches  of  the  history  of  I^ngoay,  ao«l 
of  the  uiannen  and  customs  of  the  people.    8.    London,  1869. 

Toeppen  (Dr.  Hugo),  Hundert  Tage  in  Paraguay.    Hamburg,  1&S5. 

TBChudi  (Joh.  Jak.  von),  Reison  durch  Siidamorika.    2  vols.    8.    Leipxig,  1866. 

WtuhbuTH  (Charles  A.),  The  History  of  Paraguay.  With  notes  of  personal  obserxatiom 
2  vols.    8.    Boston  and  New  York,  1«J71.  ^-^  , 
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Reigning  Shah. 

H&sr  ed-din,  born  Monday,  6  8afar,  a.h.  1247  =  17  -18  July, 
1831 ;  eldest  son  of  Muhammed  Shah ;  succeeded  to  the  thi-one  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  Septembei*  10,  1848.  Coronation  at 
Teheran,  October  20,  1848. 

Sons  of  t/ie  8hdh, 

I.  Muzafer  ed-din,  heir-apparent  (Valiahd),  born  14  Jemadi 
II.  A.H.  1269  =  March  25,  1853,  and  has  four  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

U.  Mas^iid,  Zil  es-Sultan,  born  20  Safai-  1266=  January  5, 
1850,  and  has  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

III.  Kimran,  Naib  es-Saltaneh,  born  19  Zilkadeh  1272  =  July 
22y  1856,  and  has  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

IV.  Salar  es-Saltaneh,  born  13  Jemadi  II.  1299 -May  2, 
1882. 

V.  Rukn  es-Saltaneh,  bom  16  Rabi*  II.  1301  =  February  14, 
1883. 

There  are  also  thirteen  daughtei*s. 

The  royal  family  is  very  numerous :  there  are  some  thousands 
of  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  official  year-book  only  mentions 
three  brothers,  three  sisters,  140  uncles,  great-uncles,  and  cousins 
d  the  Shah. 

The  Shah  of  Persia — by  his  official  title,  *  Shahinshah,*  or  king 
of  kings — is  absolute  ruler  within  his  dominions,  and  master  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  country  being  at  their  disposal, 
recent  sovereigns  of  Persia  have  been  able  to  amass  a  large  private 
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of  accession  of  each  of  the  four  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
was  as  follows  : — 


1.  Agha  Muhammed      .  1794 

2.  Fath  All,  nephew  of  Agha 

Muhammed   .  .1797 


3.  Muhammed,  grandson  of  Fath 

AH 1835 

4.  N&8red-din,8onofMuhammedl848 


It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  alter  or  to 
overrule  the  existing  law  of  succession,  and  to  leave  the  crown, 
with  disregard  of  the  natural  heir,  to  any  member  of  their 
family. 

Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  Persia  is  in  its  most  important 
features  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  All  the  laws  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Shah  is 
absolute,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  commentaries  and  sayings,  and  the  int«^ 
pretation  of  the  same  by  his  successors  and  the  high  priesthood. 
The  Shah  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  (a  great  part 
of  the  priesthood  and  descendants  of  the  Prophet  [Syeds]deny 
this),  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  claims  implicit  obedience.  Under 
him,  the  executive  goverimient  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry,  for- 
merly consisting  of  but  two  high  functionaries,  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  but  in  more  recent  times  divided  into 
several  departments,  after  the  European  fashion.  The  depart- 
ments at  present  represented  in  the  ministry  are — Interior,  Fi- 
nance, Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Treasury,  with  mint,  custom-house, 
*kc..  Justice,  Commerce  (the  last  two  are  under  one  minister), 
Public  Instruction,  Telegraphs,  Mines  (the  last  three  are  under 
one  minister).  Posts,  Religious  Endowments  (both  under  one 
minister).  Arts,  Press,  Arsenals — eleven  ministers  altogetho". 
There  are  also  eight  ministers  without  portfolios,  and  Amin  ed- 
dowleh,  the  Minister  of  Posts,  is  president  of  the  whole  Council 
of  nineteen  ministers. 

The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-two  large  and  ten  small  proviniw, 
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called  Kedkhod&.  These  oflScers,  whoAe  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governors,  but  sometimes 
elected  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  governors  have  a  vizir  or  a  pishk&r,  a 
loan  of  experience,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  accounts  and  the  details  of  the 
government.  The  chiefs  of  nomat^l  tribes  are  called  Ilkhdni,  Ilbe^,  Wftlt, 
Serd&r,  Sheikh,  Tashm&l ;  they  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  to  the  governors  of  the  province  m  which  their  tribe  resides. 

Area  and  PopulatioiL 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the 
country — extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
for  900  miles  from  east  to  west — contains  an  area  of  628,000 
square  miles.  A  vast  portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolute 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  not  to 
exceed,  on  the  average,  twelve  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  based  on  personal  observation 
of  travellers  and  statistics  of  the  Persian  Home  Office,  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia  numbered  in  1881  : — 

Inhabitants  of  cities 1,968,800 

Population  belonging  to  wandering  tribes         .         .     1,909,800 
Inhabitants  of  villages  and  coimtry  districts    .         .     3,780,000 

Total  population  ....     7,653,600 

The  population  in  1891  is  estimated  at  about  9,000,000. 

The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed 
800. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are : — Teheran,  with  210,000 
Tabriz,   with   180,000;   Ispahan,    Meshed,    each   with    60,000 
B&rfurush,   with   50,000;    KermAn,    Yezd,    each   with   40,000 
Hamaddn,    Shirfiz,  Kazvtn,    Kom,    Kashdn,    Kesht,    each    with 
26,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.    Of  the  nomads  260,000  are  Arabs, 
720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700  BaWchis  and 
Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

Beligion. 

Of  the  population  about  8  millions  belong  to  the  Shia'h  faith,  800,000 
SoDiiis,  9,000  Pareis  (Guebres),  20,000  Jews,  43,000  Armenians,  and  23,000 
Xestorians. 
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of  all,  is  the  Mujtahid  who  resides  at  KerbeM,  near  Baghd&d,  and  aoine  con- 
sider him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  the  representative  of  the  Imim.  The 
Shah  and  the  Grovemment  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  appointing  the 
Mujtahids,  hut  the  Sheikh-el-Isl&m,  chief  judge,  and  the  Im&m-i-Jum'ah, 
chief  of  the  great  mosque  (Masjed-i-Jam'ah)  of  a  ci^,  are  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  Im&m-i-Jum'ah  are  the  pish  nem&z  or  khatib  (leader  of 
public  prayers  and  reader  of  the  Khutbeh,  the  Friday  oiutiou),  the  mu'azziu 
(crier  for  prayers),  and  sometimes  the  Mutavalli  (guardian  of  the  mosqne). 
Tliis  latter,  as  well  as  the  mu'azzin,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  wriest.  All 
mosques  and  shrines  have  some  endowments  (wakf ),  and  out  of  tne  proceeds 
of  these  are  provided  the  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them. 
The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  an  immense  staff  of  priests,  servants,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Orthodox  Ai-menians  are  under  a  bishop  residing  at  Ispahan ;  there 
ai'e  also  a  few  huudi-ed  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia.  There  is  a 
\vide  tolerance  exercised  towanls  Armenians  and  Nestoriaus,  Jews,  and  Parsis 
in  cities  where  Eurojjeans  reside  ;  in  other  places,  however,  the  non-Mussulmans 
suffer  under  great  oppression. 

Instruction. 

There  ai'e  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medresseh),  supporte<l  by  public 
funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amoimt  of  scientific  knowledge  ;  and  many 
schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employetl  by 
all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  with  a  number  of 
European  professora,  openeil  in  Tehei*an  forty  years  ago,  has  done  much  towards 
iutroducrng  the  knowledge  of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Persia.  There 
are  also  military  colleges  at  Teher&n  and  Tabriz.  But  the  bulk  of  the  poimla- 
tion  are  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their  representatives,  and  by 
the  Sheikhs-el-Islam  and  the  priesthood  The  former  administer  jnsitice 
according  to  the  Urf,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  ;  the  latter  according  to 
the  Shar ,  the  written  or  divine  law. 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  At  the  end  of  April  1S88 
the  Shah  published  a  proclamation  stating  that  henceforth  no  subject  would 
be  punished  except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  had  rail  liberty 
OvS  to  life  and  propcity.  But  another  proclamation  published  in  Jime  bad 
annulled  the  first  as  far  as  reganls  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

For  the  year   1839-40,   before  the  reign  of  the  present  Shah,  the  total 
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8,000,000 ;  taxes  in  cash  and  kind  (mali&t)  45,295,850,  posts ;  telegraphs,  mines, 
mint,  passports  and  various  concessions  1,191,780),  but  the  value  of  the  krau 
having  fallen  to  7'06d.  the  revenues  of  Persia,  although  nominally  greater, 
were  actually  less  than  they  were  fourteen  years  ago,  and  amounted  to  only 
1,602,580/.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  the  value  of  the  revenue  for 
1890-91  may  be  estimated  at  1,775,000/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  about  50,100,000 
krans  ;  of  this  expenditure  18,000,000  were  for  the  army,  10,000,000  for 
pensions,  3,000,000  for  allowances  to  princes,  600,000  for  allowances  to 
members  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  800,000  for  the  Foreign  Office,  5,000,000  for  the 
royal  court,  500,000  for  colleges,  1,500,000  for  civil  service,  2,630,000  for 
local  government  expenses,  800,000  remission  of  revenue  in  poor  districts  ; 
the  remainder  was  paid  into  the  Shah's  treasury. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  receipts  are  constituted  by  payments  in  kind.  The 
whole  revenue  is  raiseil  by  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  districts, 
each  of  which  has  to  contribute  a  fixe<l  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  changed 
from  time  to  time  by  tax-assessors  ap|)ointed  by  the  Goveniment.  Almost  the 
entire  burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring  classes.  The  amount  of 
revenue  collected  from  the  Christian  population,  the  Jews,  and  the  Parsis,  is 
very  small.     The  Oovemment  has  no  public  debt. 

Defence. 

The  Persian  army,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
numbere  105,500  men,  of  whom  5,000  form  the  artilleiy  (20  batteries), 
54,700  the  infantry  (78  battalions),  25,200  the  cavalry,  regular  and  inegular, 
and  7,200  militia  (24  battalions).  Of  these  troops,  however,  only  half  are 
liable  to  be  called  for  service,  while  the  actual  number  embodied — that  is,  the 
standing  army — does  not  exceed  24,500.  The  number  liable  to  be  called  for 
service  is  as  follows: — Infantry,  35,400  ;  irregular  cavalry,  but  more  or  less 
drilled,  3,300 ;  undrilled  levies,  12,130  ;  artiller}-,  2,500  ;  camel  artillerj,  90  ; 
engineers,  100  ;  total,  53,520. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Sh&h,  issued  in  July  1875,  it  was  ordered  that  the  anity 
should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead  of  by  irregular  levies, 
and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  yeare  should  be  substituted  for  the  old 
system,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life ;  but  the 
decree  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tiibes,  and  districts.  A 
province  furnishes  several  regiments  ;  a  tribe  gives  one  and  sometimes  two, 
and  a  district  contributes  one.  The  commanding  officers  are  generally  selected 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  district  from  which  the  regiment  is  raised-  The 
ChiTstiaus,  Jews,  and  Parsis,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
Kashan  and  Yezd  districts,  ai-e  exempt  from  all  military  service.  The  army 
has  been  under  the  training  of  European  officers  of  different  nationalities  for 
the  last  thirty  yeai-s  or  more. 

The  navy  consists  of  2  vessels,  built  at  Bremerhaven — the  Persepolia^  screw 
.steamship,  600  tons,  450  horse-power,  aimed  with  four  3-inch  guns  ;  and  the 
Siisttj  a  river  steamer,  on  the  river  Karun,  of  SO  horse-jxywer. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and  Ispah^i  ;  the 
principal  ports.  Bender  Abbas,  Lingah,  and  Bushire  on  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  and 
Enzeh,  Meshed  i  Sar,  and  Bender  i  Gez  on  the  Caspian.     There  are  no  official 
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rehirns  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports ;  the  revenue  from  tlie 
customs  being,  however,  known,  the  approximate  value  of  the  commerce  may 
be  calculated.  The  custom  dues  are  for  Europeans  5  per  cent,  ad  ra/onrw  ; 
for  Persian  subjects  they  vary  from  3  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.  The  customs  are 
farmed  out  to  the  highest  biaders,  who  generally  make  a  good  profit ;  the  fans 
money,  therefore,  does  not  represent  the  actual  sum  taken  for  cn$$toms,  whidi 
latter  sum,  it  is  (^mated,  is  20  per  cent,  in  excess.  The  following  table  hhomn 
the  farm  money  i-eceived  by  Government  for  the  years  1880  to  1890,  the  esti- 
mated amounts  paid  annually  for  customs,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  obtained  by  taking  the  average  of  the  duty  at  4  per  cent  of  the 
value  : — 


Years. 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1888-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1888-89 
1889-90 


Farm  Money  receiverl 
by  Govemments 


Rate  of    Estimated  Totals 


Estimated  Yaloe  of 


Exchange  of  Customs  Paid  JSJ^^SuiS?  ^Ir 
for  the    |Ru'mMoney+    ^^l-^Jf!*!  ^I^ 
v«-.      !     20  per  cent       takenat4  p«rc«it, 
au  valorpin. 


Tomans 
708,629 
785,290 
807,770 
814,000 
806,000 
838,000 
850,000 
800,000 
800,000 


£ 

257,700 
281,600 
281,400 
280,700 
264,262 
250,160 
258,730 
235,294 
242,424 


£ 
809,240 
337,920 
337,680 
336,840 
317,160 
300,000 
304,500 
282,400 
290,908 


£ 
7,731,000 
8,448,000 
8,442,000 
8,421,000 
7,939.000 
7,500,000 
7,600,000 
7,060,000 
7.272,700 


The  imports  consist  mostly  of  cotton  fabrics,  cloth,  glass,  woollen  goods, 
carriages,  siigar,  petroleum,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  &c  The  exports  principBlly 
consist  of  dried  fruits,  opium,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  turquoises, 
rice,  &c. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  from  Persian  Golf  Consolar 
Reports  and  from  reports  published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House : — 


Bushire 
Shiraz 
Lingah 
Bender  Abbas 
Tabriz  (1888-89) 


Imports 


Bxports 


Persian  Gulf,  1890  - 


£ 

£ 

1,272,980 

734,590 

802,480 

726,260 

864,092   > 

712.094 

488,748   1 

859,507 

853,981   1 

389,456 

There  are  annually  exported  about  8,000  boxes  of  opium,  valued  at  aboat 
650,000/.  The  leading  import  into  Bushire  in  1890  was  cotton  goods, 
735,092^.  ;  the  leading  exports,  opium,  369,6152.  ;  raw  cotton,  128,055/.  ;  and 
tobsicco,  43,785/.  From  shiraz  tne  chief  exports  were  opium,  407,6922.  ;  law 
cotton,  73,846/.  ;  hides  and  skins,  146,815/.  Chief  imports:  cotton  goods, 
77,200/.  ;  sugar,  118,561/.  Chief  exports  from  Lingah  :  peark,  246,577/. : 
cotton  goods,  111,615/.  ;  grain  and  pulse,  43,269/.  Imports  :  pearls,  256,539/.; 
cotton  goods,  123,154.  Chief  exports  from  Bender  Abbas :  opium,  127,708/. 
Imports :  cotton  goods,  183,846/.  ;  tea,  92,808i'.  The  share  of  Great  Britain  and 
Incua  in  the  trade  of  Persia  in  1890  was  : — 
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Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1 

Great  Britain 

India  ft  Colonies 

Great  Britain 

India  &  Colonies  1 

1 

1  Bushire    . 
1  Lingah     . 
1  Bender  Abbas  . 

£ 
668,638 
3,615 
7,654 

£ 
514,482 
377,389 
383,092 

£ 

74,198 

9,538 

269 

^              1 
224,293 
352,377 
200,385 

The  tnuiflit  trade  of  Persia,  according  to  a  British  Foreign  Office  report, 
amounted  to  943,770^.  for  imports  in  1884  (704,493Z.  from  Great  Britain),  and 
610,490/.  in  1887  (471,700/.  from  Great  Britain) ;  for  exports  303,970/.  in  1877 
(21,600/.  to  Great  Britain). 

The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five 
years  1886  to  1890  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  fiSard  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1886 

£ 
85,027 

120,368 

1887 

£ 
108,420 

149,865 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Exports  from  Persia 
Imports    of    British 
produce 

£ 
102,232 

194,432 

£ 
169,751 

309,334 

£ 

104,475 

362,669 

The  direct  exports  from  Persia  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  consisted  mainly 
of  opium,  valued  at  19,955/.,  wheat  1,765/.  in  1886,  nil  in  1887,  33,195/.  in 
1888,  55,454/.  in  1889,  and  17,765/.  in  1890  ;  pearl  shells,  19,157  in  1890. 
Cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  316,126/.,  and  copper  (wrought  and  unwrought) 
10,210/.,  were  the  staple  articles  of  British  imports  in  1890. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Bushire  in  1889  was  270  of  118,570 
tons  (141  of  109,404  tons  British),  besides  native  cfaft ;  entered  Lingah  967 
vessels  of  138,265  tons  (245  of  157,050  tons  British)  ;  entered  Bender  Abbas 
460  vessels  of  114,896  tons  (96  of  61,187  tons  British). 


Money  and  Credit 

The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de  Renter  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  and 
dated  September  2,  1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling,  which 
may  be  increased.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes — 
not  exceeding  800,000/.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government  The 
issue  of  notes  shall  be  at  first  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  krftn.  The  coin  in 
reserve  for  two  years  must  be  50  per  cent ,  afterwards  83  per  cent.  The  bank 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  working  throughout  the  Empire  the  iron,  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  manganese,  borax,  and  asbestos  mines,  not 
already  conceded.  It  started  business  in  Persia  in  October  1889,  in  April  1890 
took  over  the  Persian  business  of  the  New  Orienta  Bank  Corporation  (Ix)ndon), 
which  had  established  branches  and  agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
and  now  has  branches  at  Tabriz,  Meshed,  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Bushire,  Baghd&d, 
Basrah,  and  Bombay,  and  agencies  at  several  other  towns.  The  mining  rights 
have  been  ceded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation,  Limited, 
which  was  formed  in  April  1890. 
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Communications: 

A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah  Abdul-azim  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  July  1888.  Another  from  Mllhmildabad  on  the  Caspian  to  Barfar6isn  and 
Amol  (twenty  miles)  is  imder  constmction.  The  former  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Iklgian  company,  the  latter  is  a  private  undertaking  by  a  Peraian  merchant 
The  river  Kari\n  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  opened  to  foreign 
navigation  as  far  as  Ahw&z,  and  Messrs.  Lynch  Brothers  are  running  a  steamer 
on  it  once  a  fortnight. 

The  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  are  Teher&n-Kom  and  Teheran- 
Kazvin,  each  about  91  miles,  and  on  the  latter  mails  and  travellers  are  con- 
veyed by  post-carts.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road  and  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  transport  ser\'ice  from  Teher&n  to  AhwAz  irn 
granted  to  an  English  Company,  and  the  road  is  now  in  construction. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  about  4,160  miles  of  line, 
with  about  6,450  miles  of  wire,  and  82  stations. 

(rt)  735  miles  of  line  with  three  wire^ — that  is,  2,205  miles  of  wirv 
l>etween  Bushire  and  Teher&n — are  worked  by  an  English  staff,  and  fonn 
the  *  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,*  an  English  Govern- 
ment department.  (6)  415  miles  of  line  with  three  wires,  1,245  miles  ot 
wire  between  Teherftn  and  Julfil  on  the  Russo-Persian  frontier,  are  workwl 
by  the  Indo-Eluropean  Telegraph  Company,  (r)  About  8,000  miles  of  single 
wire  lines  belong  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  are  worked  by  a  Persian 
staff.  During  the  year  1890-91,  120,072  messages  were  transmitted  by  the 
English  Government  and  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company's  lines.  The 
average  time  of  transmission  of  a  message  between  Calcutta  and  England  1ra^ 
one  hour  and  five  minutes. 

The  first  regular  postal  sen- ice,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in 
Pei"8ian  employ,  was  opened  January  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regularly 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  piinei^  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  seiriti 
twice  a  week  to  and  from  Europe  via  Resht  and  Tiflis  (lettere  to  be  marked 
*  via  Russia '),  and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire.  There  are  78 
post  offices,  and  during  the  year  1884-85  the  Persian  Post  oonveved 
1,368,835  letters,  2,050  post-cards,  302,620  newspapers  and  printed  matter, 
7,455  samples,  and  173,996  parcels  of  a  value  of  304,721/.  The  receipte 
were  13,611/.,  the  expenses  12,870/. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kr&n,  a  sOver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nak- 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  proportion  of- pure  silver 
was  before  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent  ;  it  was  then 
for  some  time  90  per  cent.,  and  is  now  about  89 J  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
kran  has  in  consequence  much  decreased.  In  1874  a  krftn  had  the  value  of  t 
franc,  25  being  equal  to  1/.  ;  in  December  1888  a  IZ.  billon  London  was  worth 
34  krdns.  In  the  month  of  April  1888  a  1/.  bill  on  London  was  worth  86i  to 
37  krans.  In  consequence  of  the  price  of  silver  having  risen,  Uie  value  of  t 
kr&n  is  at  present  (Deceml)er  1891)  about  7^. ,  a  1/,  bill  on  London  being  worth 
32J  krftns. 
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Values  caloolated  at 

82i  Kr&n8=41. 
0'lS5d. 
0'Z69(L 
0-788rf. 
l-476<i. 

I  Sid, 

8-69rf. 

7-88rf. 
l8.  2id. 
8».  1^. 


Coins  Usned  by  the  Mint 
Copper:— iHU  .... 

Shdht  =  2FiU  . 
Two  ShdhU^i  PHI  . 
Four  ShdhU=(l  (Abbdsst) 
Silver  -.—Five  ShdhU=lQ  PHl={  Krdn 
TQnShdhU=iKrdn 
One  Krdn=20  ShdhU 
Two  Krdns 
Fire  Krdna 
Five-sh&hi,  ten-shdhi,  and  five-kr&n  pieces  are  rarely  coined, 
Gold:— 

\  TomaUf  i    ToTnan,  1  Toman,  2,  5  and  10  Tutnans, 
The  Toman  is  nominally  worth  10  Krdna  ;  very  few  gold  pieces  are  in  cir- 
culation, and  a  gold  Toman  is  at  present  worth  12  KrdM^Ta,  Q^d, 

Accounts  are  reckoned  in  din&rs,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  toman  of  ten  kr&ns.  A  krdn  therefore =1,000  dtn&rs  ;  one  sh&hi  = 
SOdinArs. 

Weiuhth  and  Measures. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  miskdl  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  uakhod<« 
(2*96  grains)  of  4  gandum  ('74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  misk&ls  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abbftssi,  also  called  wakkeh,  kerv&nkeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  most 
frequently  in  use  are  : — 
Mau-i-TabTiz=S  AhbdhU 
Man^i-Noh  Abbdsst  =  9  Abbdssts 
Man-i-Kohneh  (the  old  man) 
Man'i'8hdh=2  Tabriz  Mans 
Man-i-IUy  =4  „ 

Man-i-Bendcr  Abbdsst 
Afam-i'ffdshtmi=l6  Mans  of 
Com,  straw,  coal,  &c.,  are  sold  by  A'Aa/T<fr  =  100  Tabiiz  Mans 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gez  ;  of  this  standai-d  several  are  in 
une.  The  most  common  is  the  one  of  40*95  inches ;  another,  used  in 
.Vzerb&ijin,  equals  44*09  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically  =  6,000  zar  of 
40*95  inches =3 '87  miles.  Some  calculate  the  fai-sakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44*09 
inches  =  4 '17  miles. 

Tlie  measure  of  surface  is  jerib  =  1,000  to  1,066  st^uam  zar  of  40*95 
iiichea*  =  1,294  to  1,379  square  yartis. 


=    640  Miskdls 

=     6*49 

Ibe 

=    720 

=     7-30 

=  1,000 

=   10'14 

=  1,280 

=  12*98 

=  2,560 

=  25 '96 

=    840 

=-     8*52 

720 

=  116-80 

00  Tabiiz  Mans 

=  649* 
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Military  ^«aM<f.— Lieut  Gen.  T.  E.  Gordon,  C.B.,  C.S.I. 

Tabriz:  C<m8ul'Gene7'cU,^<>)\ojie\  Charles  Edward  Stewart,  C.B.,  CM-G., 
CLE. 

JResht  and  Astrdbad :  Consul. — H.  L.  dmrchill. 

Bushire :  Political  Rmdent  and  Conml-General, — Mtgor  A.  C.  Talbot, 
CLE. 

Meshed  :  Consul  General — Ney  Elias,  CLE. 

Ispahdn  :  Consul. — ^J.  A.  Preece. 

Muhamrah  :  Vice-Consul. — W.  McDoualL 

There  are  agents  at  Shir&z,  Kermansh&h,  and  Hamadau. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conceming  Persia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  by  Mr.  Baring  on  theOpiom  Trade  and  Cultivation,  1881,'4n  *  Reports  of  HJC.'s 
ISecreUries  of  Embassy  and  Legation/  Part  I.  And  by  Mr.  Dickson  on  the  Trade  of  Ffente, 
in  Part  VI.    London,  1882. 

Report  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  Present  State  of  Persia,  and  her  Mineral  ResonreeB.  is 
'  Reports  fit>ni  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers.'    Part  IV.    London,  ISSd. 

Eastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Bonndary  CommisBoa, 
1870-72.     2  vols.  8.     1876. 

Report  for  1890  on  the  Trade  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  in  No.  945  of  '  Diplomatic  and  GoBSOlir 
ReiK)n«.'    London,  1891. 

Re)>ort  on  the  Trade  and  Industries  of  Persia,  in  No.  118  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Oooralar 
Reports.'    1887. 

Report  for  1890-91  on  the  Trade  of  Meshed,  in  No.  976  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Coosnkr 
Reports.'    London,  1892. 

Trade  of  Persia  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Ute  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1890.'    Imp.  4.    Loudon,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ba9$«tt  (James),  Persia,  the  Land  of  tlie  Im&us.    London,  1886. 

Benjamin  (S.  G.  W.X  Persia  and  the  Persians.    London,  1886. 

Binning  (R.  B.  M.),  A  Journal  of  Two  Years'  Travel  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  Ac  S  vols.  S. 
London,  1857. 

Blaramh€Tg{Qei\eY9\\  Statistische  Uebersicht  von  Persien.  Vol.  ii.  of '  Journal  of  Roauan 
Geographical  Society.'    St.  Petersburg,  1841. 

Blav,  (Dr.  O.),  Commei-cielle  Zustandc  Perslens.    Berlin,  1858. 

Bi-ugfch  (Dr.  H.),  Reise  der  k.  prenss.  Gerandtschaft  nach  Persien,  1^0-61.  2  vols.  8. 
Leipziff  1864. 

CurzoH  (Hon.  G.%  The  Karun  River.    Pi-oc.  R.G.a    1890. 

£dj<«;i«)l((E.  B.),  Jounialofa  Diplomate's  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Persia.  2  fx>b. 
London,  1864. 

Ferrier(J.  J.  P.),  Caravan  Joume>'S  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  Ac    8.     London,  1SS6. 

Hoyer  (E.  A.),  Unexplored  Baluchistan.    London,  1882. 

CoMneau  (Ch.  do),  Les  religions  et  les  philosophies  de  I'Asie  centrale.    8.     Paris,  IS65. 

Maegregor  (Col.  C.  M.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Pro>iuce  of  KhoruE^n  and 
tlie  North- West  Frontier  of  Afghanistan  in  1875.    2  vols.    8.    Ltmdon,  1879. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  History  of  Persia.  2  vols.  4.  London,  1815.  2  vols.  8.  LondoR, 
1829. 

MaJeokn  (Sir  John),  Sketches  of  Persian  Life  and  Manners.    2  vols.    8.    Londcm,  183S. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.    8.     London,  1874. 

Polak  (Dr.  J.  E.),  Persien,  das  Land  und  seine  Bewohner.  2  vols.  8.    Lelpcig,  186&. 

Sheil  (Lady),  Glimpses  of  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia.    8.    London,  1856. 

Slack  (E.),  Six  Months  in  Persia.    2  vols.    London,  1882. 

StoUe  (F.)  and  Andrea*  (P.  C),  Die  Handelsverhaltnisso  P^rsiens,  •  Petermann's  Mit- 
teilungen,^  Ergftnzungsheft.    No.  77.    Gotlia,  1883. 

Watson  (R.  Grant),  A  History  of  Persia,  ftx>m  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
to  the  year  1858.    8.    Ix)ndon,  1873. 

Willi  (Dr.  C.  J.),  The  I^and  of  the  Lion  and  Sun.    8.    London,  1883. 

mu$  (Dr.  C.  J.),  Persia  as  it  is.    London,  1886. 
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PERU. 

(REPtJBLICA    DEL    PeRU.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence July  28,  1821 ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  proti-acted 
till  1824,  that  the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish 
rule.    The  Republic  is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and 
the  departments  into  provinces.     The  present  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25, 1860.     It  is 
nuxielled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  power 
being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  E;epre6entatives,  the 
fonner  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  (me  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  nominated   by   the   electoral 
colleges  of  the  provinces  of  each  department,  at  the  rate  of  two 
when  the  department  has  two  provinces,  and  one  more  for  every 
other  two  provinces.      The  parochial  electoral   colleges   choose 
deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges,  who  in  turn  send  represen- 
tatives to  Congress,  and  elect  the  municipal  councils  as  well. 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President.     There  are 
two  Vice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only  in 
caae  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  f oui*  years. 
President  qf  HiA  Republic. — Colonel  Bemigio  Morales  Bermu- 
da, appointed  August  10,  1890. 

Vice-Presidents. — Senor  Pedro  Solar  and  Colonel  BergoHo. 
The  President  has  to  exercise  his  executive  functions  through 
a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  holding  office  at  his  pleasuie.     None 
of  the  President's  acts  have  any  value  without  the  signature  of  a 
minister. 

Area  and  Population. 
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The  Republic  is  divided  into  nineteeu  departments,  the  area  and 
l>opulation  of  which  were  reported  as  follows  at  the  last  census  taken  fin 
1876) :— 


A«a: 

'       Area: 

Department 

English 

Population 

1     Departments          English 

Population 

square  miles 
13,981 

lea      . 

{square  miles 

Piura. 

135,502 

6.295 

60,111 

C^ainorca . 

14,188 

218,391 

'  Ayacucbo 

24,213 

142,205 

Amazonaa  . 

14,129 

34,245 

Cozco. 

95,547 

288,445 

Loreto 

32,727 

61.125 

'  Puno  . 

39,743 

25«,5W 

Libertad    . 

15.649 

147,541 

Arequipa 

.   .       27,744 

160,283 

Ancachs 

17,405 

284,091 

1  Moquegua 

22,516 

28,788 

Lima  . 

} 

14,760 

/  226,922 
\    34,492 

Aporimac 

.  1       62.325 

119.246 

Callao 

Lambayeque      .  '      17,9S» 

85,984 

Huancavelica 

} 

10,814 
33,822 

104,166 
/    78,856 
1209,871 

Total 

1 

Huanuco    . 
Junin . 

463,747 

2.621,844 

There  are  besides  about  350,000  uncivilised  Indians. 

No  recent  census  has  been  effected,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  population 
is  nearly  stationary  owing  to  the  ^prea.t  infant  mortality  in  the  lower  classes, 
as  well  as  to  small-pox  and  alcoholism  among  the  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapaca.  The  Chilians  also  occujjy  the  department  of  Tacna 
for  ten  years,  after  which  a  popular  vote  is  to  decide  to  which  C4)untry  it  is  to 
belong. 

Beligion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  |)olitica],  but  not 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State. 
But  practically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  being  in  CaUao 
and  Lima  Anglican  churches  as  well  as  Jewish  synagogues.  At  the  census  of 
1876  there  were  5,087  Protestants,  498  Jews  ;  other  religions,  27,073. 


Instmotion. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  free  in  the 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  Uie  miuiicipalities.  High  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  (tovcmment  in  the  capitals  of  the  deiiartments,  ind  in 
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Finance. 

The  public  revenue  was  until  recently  mainly  derived  from 
the  sale  of  guano,  and  from  customs.  Direct  taxation  exists  in 
two  forms,  there  being  a  poll-tax,  at  the  rate  of  4  soles  on  the 
coast  and  2  in  the  inland  departments  per  annum,  for  every  man 
between  21  and  60  years ;  a  tax  is  levied  too,  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  on  the  rent  derived  from  I'eal  property.  Of  the  actual 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  there  were  until 
recently  no  official  returns,  but  it  is  known  that  there  were  large 
annual  deficits,  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  guano  not  proving 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  cost  of  immense  public  works,  in- 
cluding a  railway  to  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  besides  the  payment 
of  interest  of  a  laige  debt. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  actual  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1890  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Soles 

Soles 

Customs  . 

4,995,945 

Congress . 

253,459 

Direct  taxes    . 

914,150 

Government    . 

759,533 

Railways . 

36,307 

Ministry  Foreign  Affairs 

220,807 

Post  OflSce 

156,352 

,,        Justice 

412,680 

Telegraphs 

30,662 

,,        Hacienda  . 

1,076,682 

Other  receipts . 

310,023 

„        Army  and  Navy 

2,257,977 

Balance  from  previous  yea 

p      513,921 

To  cover  suppl.  credit  o 

f 

previous  year 

768,916 

Total . 

Various  . 
Total 

889,062 

.  6,957,350 

6,073,966 

Surplus  . 

883,884 

The  revenue  for  1891  is  stated  at  8,232,294  soles,  and  ex- 
penditure at  7,628,895  soles,  leaving  after  all  existing  obligations 
are  satisfied  a  balance  of  4,987  soles.  The  revenue  from  customs 
was  5,367,069  soles. 

Peru  has  a  considerable  public  debt,  divided  into  internal  and 
external.  The  internal  liabDities  (1888)  were  estimated  officially 
at  over  109,287,000  soles,  excluding  83,747,000  soles  paper  money, 
the  paper  sole  being  equivalent  to  only  2 Id,  The  outstanding 
foreign  debt  is  made  up  of  two  loans,  conti-acted  in  England  in 
1870  and  1872  :— 


Foreign  Loan 

Railway  6  jier  cent,  loan  of  1870 
,,         6  per  cent,  loan  of  1872 

Total 


Outstanding  Principal 

.     11,141,680 
.     20,437,600 


.     31,579,080 
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The  two  loans  of  1870  and  1872  were  secured  on  the  gn&no 
deposits  (now  in  possession  of  Chile)  and  the  general  resources  of 
Peru.     No  interest  has  been  paid  on  the  foreign  debt  of  Pern 
since   1876 ;  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1882  with  Chile  hj 
which  a  percentage  of  the  guano   deposits  should    be    paid  as 
interest  to  the  bondholders ;  and  a  small  amount  was  transmitted 
to  England  in  1883,  but  it  was  not  till  January   1890  that  the 
bondholders*  claims  were   settled  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Chilian  Grovernmenb  securing  certain  guano  deposits,  the  estimated 
value  of  which  is  2,250,000^.     This  settlement,  however,  has  not 
yet  (January  1892)  been  fulfilled.     The  interest  arrears  of  Peru 
amount  (1889)  to  22,998,651/.    In  January  1890  what  is  known 
as  the  Grace -Donoughmore  contract  was  finally  rati  tied.     By  this 
the  English  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  releases  Peru  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  1870  and  1872  debts,  on  condition  that  the 
bondholders  have  ceded  to  them  all  the  railways,  guano  deposits, 
mines,  and  lands  of  the  State  for  66  years.     The  bondholders 
undertake  to  complete  and  extend  the  existing  railways. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of  six  Itattalions  of  IniaiitTy, 
numbering  2,400  men ;  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  numbering  600  men  ; 
of  two  brigades  of  artillery,  numbering  500  men ;  and  of  a  gendarmerie  of 
2,400  men,  forming  a  total  of  5,900  men. 

The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  one  cruiser  of  1,700  tons  displace- 
ment, one  steamer,  and  one  training  frigate. 

Industry. 

The  staple  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  sugar, 
tolmcco,  wines  and  spirits,  maize ;  these  products  might  be  increased  con- 
siderably with  a  good  system  of  irrigation  on  the  coast.  Besides  the  abore 
articles  there  are  in  the  country  india-rubber,  cinchona,  dyes,  medicinal 
plants  and  balms,  and  the  highly  appreciated  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  vicnika. 
The  guano  deposits  are  to  a  great  extent  exhausted,  and  the  nitre  province  of 
Tarapaca  now  belongs  to  Chile. 

The  total  number  of  mines  held  in  Peru  in  1886  was  1,456 ;  in  1889, 
2,599  ;  in  1890,  2,911  ;  in  1891,  4,187.  Of  the  mines  claimed  in  1891,  427 
were  gold  mines  or  washings,  46  gold  and  silver,  2,641  silver,  18  sUver  and 
copper,  25  silver  and  lead,  zinc,  or  qidcksilver,  28  copper,  20  quicksilver, 
613  petroleum,  278  coal,  60  salt,  14  sulphur,  17  various.  Gold  is  found  in 
16  of  the  19  departments  of  Peru,  but  mining  operations  are  now,  in  general, 
attended  with  little  success.  Many  gold  fields  nave  been  abandoned  or  are 
worked  onlv  by  natives.  In  the  dei»rtment  of  Junin  the  mines  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  a  ricige  of  ^velly  sand,  yield  31  to  52  grm.  to  the  metric  ton.  The 
Montes  Claros  mines  in  Aroquipa  are  worked  by  a  company  mostly  with 
English  capital,  and  gjood  results  are  expected.  The  most  important  silver 
mines  in  active  working  are  those  at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Castro vireina,  and 
Recuay.     Peru  produced  in  1887,  110,000  kilogrammes,  and  in  1888,  120,000 
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kilogrammes  of  fine  silver,  including  that  contained  in  the  silver  ore  exported 
ill  those  years  (10,705  tons  and  12,500  tons  respectively).  In  1889,  86,019 
kilogrammes  of  silver  were  coined,  value  2,842,630  soles. 

Commerce. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Peni  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  and  with 
Germany  during  recent  years ;  it  is  carried  on  from  several  ports,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Callao,  Paita,  Eten,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Pisco,  Mollendo, 
and  Arica. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  valued  at  about  5,486,600 
soles,  the  articles  being  chiefly  sugar,  cotton,  and  wool.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  1890,  the  total  export  of  sugar  was  valued  at  1,152,054  soles ; 
cotton,  453,327  soles  ;  sheep's  and  other  wool,  106,123  soles;  hides,  93,451 
soles ;  silver  and  lead  ores,  428,812  soles ;  bar-gold,  4,353  soles ;  silver  in 
yarious  forms,  1,788,377  soles;  medicinal  products,  11,614  soles;  wines  and 
spirits  119,160  soles;  straw  hats  and  other  manufactured  articles,  227,886 
soles — total  for  the  three  months,  2,950,785  soles.  The  imports  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  3,025,030  soles,  one- third  being  from  Great  Britain. 

The  receipts  at  the  Callao  custom-house  amounted,  in  1890,  to  4,267,376 
soles,  whilst  the  corresponding  receipts  in  1889  amounted  to  3,283,569  soles. 

At  the  port  of  Paita  in  1890  the  imports  amounted  to  989,826  soles  (cotton 
goods,  335,361  soles),  and  the  exports  to  1,540,373  soles  (cotton,  667,267 
soles). 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Peru  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  for  each  of  the  years  from  1886 
to  1890  :— 

I  —  I        1880     .  1887  1888  1889       {        1890        i 

I                                                        £  £          .          £          '          £          \          £, 

Exports  from  Peru  .    1,665,121  1,640,176  1,900,563  1,293,777  1,063,604 
Imports    of   British 

produce        .         .  |    864,067  717,121  1,148,611  '    958,299  1,123,395 


The  value  of  exports  previous  to  1889  are  probably  too  large,  owing  to 
e  cubic  nitre  from   the  province  of  Tarapaca,   now   belonging   to   Chile, 
being  included.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  nitre  is  now  exported  from  Peru.     A 


simikr    mistake  has   probably  been  made  with    other  exports,  if  not  also 
with  imports. 

During  the  year  1876  and  from  1886  to  1890  the  tiuantities  and  value  of 
the  exports  of  guano  from  Peru  to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  : — 


—           1876      1886  1887      1888  1889 

'_  ■  I        I       I 

(Quantities,  tons   |    156,864  ,    27,863  I  5,784   I    14,081  I  6,064 

Value         .       £    1,966,068  ,  206,974  46,648      122,324  i  34,308 


nil 
nil 


The  exports  of  nitre  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  (which 
are  certainly  incorrect,  at  least  previous  to  1889),  as  foUows  in  each  of  the 
years  from  1886  to  1890  :— 


1887  1888        ,        1889  1890 


QuantiHes,  cwts.      .    1,112,819  '1,855,581  1,773,135  i    74,569  nil       I 

1  Value        .         .      £      552,950  i    642,848      848,180  i    86,148    '       nil       ' 
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The  value  of  the  exports  of  sugar  was  512,112^.  in  1874  ;  1,880,6221  in 
1879  ;  279,0882.  in  1887  ;  369,8692.  in  1888  ;  660,5997.  in  1889  ;  412,246/.  in 
1890.  The  export  to  Great  Britain  of  sheep  and  al)iaca  wool  was  of  the 
value  of  236,358/.  in  1886  ;  276,613/.  in  1887  ;  222,182/.  in  1888  :  325,205/, 
in  1889  ;  272,233/.  in  1890.  Raw  cotton  was  exported  to  the  value  of  191,244/. 
in  1886  ;  131,345/.  in  1887  ;  204,682/.  in  1888 ;  192,537/.  in  1889  ;  233,898/. 
in  1890  ;  and  copper  un wrought  or  part  wrought,  of  the  value  of  356,896/.  in 
1878;  17,131/.  in  1886;  7,186/.  in  1887;  30,660/.  in  1888;  18,883/.  in 
1889;  32,602/.  in  1890.  Silver  ore,  82,120/.  in  1887;  45,229/.  in  1888: 
48,820/.  in  1889  ;  28,678/.  in  1890. 

The  importis  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to 
395,547/.  in  1886  ;  291,955/.  in  1887  ;  491,876/.  in  1888  ;  376,398/.  in  1889 ; 
429,281/.  in  1890.  Of  woollens  the  imports  were  of  the  value  of  157,258/.  in 
1886;  113,133/.  in  1887;  152,812/.  in  1888;  124,195/.  in  1889;  129,373/. 
in  1890.  Iron,  wrought  and  unwronght,  99,715/.  in  1890  ;  marhinerv, 
52,836/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1890  556  vessels  of  533,467  tons  (231  of  261,608  tons  British)  entered 
the  port  of  Callao,  besides  724  coasting  vessels  of  8,196  tons.  The  pwt  of 
Mollendo  was  visited  in  1890  by  303  vessels  of  402,378  tons  (121  British  of 
159,694  tons). 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  now  (1891)  consists  of  1  steamer  of  2,04S 
gross  tonnage  and  35  sailing  vessels  of  8,957  tons ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  increase  will  be  progressive,  as,  according  to  a  concession  contained  in 
the  law  of  November  9,  1888,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  vessels  earning 
the  Peruvian  flag. 

Internal  Commnnioationfl. 

In  1889  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  reported 
as  1,625  miles.  The  Penivian  railways,  including  those  ceded  to  Chile,  cost 
about  86  million  sterling. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1889  was  1,564  miles.  The  tde- 
graph  cable  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  America  has  stations  at  Pluta,  CsUao* 
Lima,  and  Mollendo,  and  thus  Peru  is  placed  in  direct  communica^n  with 
the  telegraphic  system  of  the  world.  A  telephone  system  is  in  operation 
between  Callao  and  Lima. 

In  1887,  1,833,689  letters,  post-canls,  journals,  &c.,  passed  through  the 
Post  Office  ;  there  are  280  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Peru,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  : — 

Money  (Silver  Coins^. 
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Weights  and  Measukes. 

The  (Juncc        .         .         .         .  =  1  '014  oiiufe  avoiiduiwis. 

Libra        .                   .         .  ^  r014  lb 

Quiulal     ....:-  101-44  lbs. 

^^^ft^  I  of25iK)umls      .  =  25-36,, 

\  of  wine  or  sjiirits  =  6 "70  imi>erial  gallons. 

(JiUlon       .         .         .         .  =  0-74        ,,       gallon. 

Vara         .         .         .         .  =       0-927  yanl. 

Square  Vara      .         .         .  =       0-859  stinare  yanl. 

The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measurers  was  establishe<l  by 
law  in  1860,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  cxcejit  for  the  customs 
tariff. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Pkru  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — General  Andres  Avelino  Cac^res. 

Secretary.  — Wenceslao  Melendez. 

vi«a«A<?.— Edward  Ford  North. 

Congul'Oeneral  in  Londtm. — F.  A.  Pezet. 

Consul. — A.  E.  Robertson. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton,  (Jibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Mel- 
bourne, Montreal,  Port  Elizabeth,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 

Minister  and  Consul-Qaieral. — Sir  Charles  Edward  Mansfield,  K.C.M.G. 
Appointed  December  24,  1884. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Callao,  Paita,  Arefpiiiia,  Mollendo, 
Pisco. 

StatiBtical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Peru. 

1.  Official  PrnLirATioNs. 

Demarcacion  politlci  <lel  Peni.  Edicion  oflciol  dc  la  dircccion  de  entadiKtico.  Fol. 
Lima,  1874. 

Bom  Soldan  (Mariano  Feli)»e>,  Diccionario  goograflco-estadistico  del  Pen'i :  Conticno 
adetnas  la  etimolOKia  Aymara  y  Qiieclnm  de  las  i>rincl|»ftlc8  }>oblacioiif'H,  IngoH,  rio8,  ccrros 
tti,     S.    Lima,  1870. 

Raiwumdi  (AntonioX  El  Penu    3  vols.     PuVJished  at  Lima,  1874. 

Report  by  Sir  C.  Mangfleld  on  the  anriferouH  depOHitH  of  Peru.  No.  167  of  *  Re|>orts  on 
Sol^ects  of  General  and  Comniercial  Inii>ortAnce.'    18P0. 

Heporta  on  the  Trade  of  C^lao,  Piura,  Arequipa,  and  Lima,  in  •  Dfutsches  ITnndelR- 
Arddve'  for  Jaly,  August,  October  1801.     Berlin,  1801. 
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Grandidier  CE.\  Voyage  dans  rAni^rique  du  8nd,  P<^roa  et  Bolivie.    8.    Pari%  1863. 

Gtt<2lawiii«  (H.),  The  Amazon  Provinces  of  Peru  m  a  Field  for  Etiro[K>an  Emigration. 
London,  1888. 

Hill  (8.  8.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1800. 

Hutehin$on  (T.  J.),  Two  Years  in  Peru.    2  vols.    8.     London,  1874. 

Markham  (C.  R),  Cuzco  and  Lima.    London,  ]8.'>8. 

Markham  (C.  R),  Peru.     1881. 

Markham  (C.  R),  The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-81.    London,  188-^ 

Markham  (Clements  R),  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  while  saperintendin^  the  CoUeetkm 
of  Cinchona  Plants  and  Seeds  in  8outIi  America,  and  tlieir  Introduction  into  India.  S. 
London,  1862. 

MenendeM  (D.  Baldoniero),  Manuel  de  geografia  y  estadistlca  del  Pen\.    12.    Paris,  186i 

Pom  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Historia  del  Penk  Indepeudente.    3  vols. 

PreseottCW.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    London. 

Sauier  (E.  d.X  Pern  :  Incidents  of  Travels  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Idcs*.  8. 
London,  1877. 

Temple  (Edmond),  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Penu     2  vohi.     London,  1830. 

The  Railways  of  Peru  in  1873.    8.     London,  1874. 

Tuthudi  (Joh.  Jakob  von),  Reisen  durch  Siidanierika.    5  vols.    8.    Leipsig,  1866-08. 

Ur$el  (Comte  C.  d'\  8ud  Am^rique :  Scours  et  voyages  au  Br^l,  en  Bouvie,  et  an  Peron. 
12.  *  Paris,  1879. 

Wappaeus  (Joh.  Eduard),  Die  Republic  Peru  ;  in  Stein's  •  Handbueh  der  Oeograpbie  ond 
Statistik.'    Part  III.    8.     Leipzig.  1864. 

Wiener  (Charles),  Peron  et  Bolivie.    Paris,  1880. 
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PORTUGAL. 

(Reino  de  Portugal  e  Algarves.) 
Beig^ning  King. 

Carlos  I.,  born  September  28,  1863,  son  of  King  Luis  I.  and 
hifi  Queen  Pia,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Yittorio  Emanuele  of 
Italy,  who  still  survives ;  married,  May  22,  1886,  Marie  Amalie, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d' Orleans,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  October  19,  1889. 

Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Luis  FelippSt  Duke  of  Braganza,  born  March  21,  1887. 

II.  Momud,  born  November  15,  1889. 

Brotluer  of  the  King, 
Prince  Affonso^  Duke  of  Oporto,  bom  July  31,  1865. 

Av/nt  of  the  King, 

Princess  Antonia,  bom  February  17,  1845 ;  married,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1861,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  bom 
September  22,  1835.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons: — 
1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  March  7,  1864.  2.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
bom  August  24,  1865.  3.  Prince  Karl,  bom  September  1, 
1868. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Portugal  belonajs  to  the  House  of  Braganza, 
which  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  perio(l 
Aflfonso,  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  JoSo,  or  John  I.,  was  created  by  his 
father  Duke  of  Braganza  and  Lord  of  Guimaraens,  When  the  old  line  of 
Portuguese  kings,  of  the  House  of  Avis,  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Kinc 
Sebastian,  and  of  his  nominal  successor,  Enrique  'the  Cardinal,'  Philip  IL 
of  Spain  took  possession  of  the  country,  clauning  it  in  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  a  Portuguese  princess  ;  but  in  disre^^ird  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Kingdom,  passed  by  the  Cortes  of  Lamego  in  1139,  which  excluded  all  foreign 
princes  from  the  succession.  After  bearing  the  Spanish  rule  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  people  of  Portugal  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Jofto, 
the  then  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  their  king,  he  being  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
throne,  though  of  an  ille^timate  issue.  The  Duke  thereupon  assumed  the 
name  of  Jofto  IV.,  to  which  Portuguese  historians  appended  the  title  of  '  the 
Fortunate.'  From  this  Jofto,  tnrough  many  vicissitudes  of  family,  the 
present  rulers  of  Portugal  are  descended.     For  two  centuries  the  members  of 
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the  line  of  Bi'agauza  kept  up  the  ancient  blood  alliances  with  the  reisnijig 
house  of  Spain ;  but  the  custom  was  broken  through  by  the  late  Queen 
Maria  II.,  who,  by  a  union  with  a  Prince  of  Coburg,  entered  the  great  family 
of  Teutonic  Sovereigns.  Carlos  I.  is  the  third  Sovereign  of  Portugal  of  the 
line  of  Bi-aganza-Cobui^. 

Carlos  I.  has  a  civil  list  of  365,000  milreis ;  while  his  consort  has  a 
grant  of  60,000  milreis.  The  whole  grants  to  the  Toyal  family  amount  to 
571,000  milreis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  since  its  conquest 
fi"om  the  Moors : — 


A.D. 

Philip  III 1590 

Philip  IV 1628 

IV.   Hmisc  of  Braga-Ksa, 

Joan  IV.,     *the   Foilunate'  1640 

Affonso  VI.           ...  1656 

Pedro  II 1688 

Joan  V 1706 

Jos^ 1750 

Maria  I.  and  Po<lro  III.        .  1777 

Maria  1 1786 

Joan  Jos^,  Regent         .         .  1796 

Joan  VI 1816 

Pedro  IV 1826 

Maria  II 1826 

Miguel  1 1828 

Maria  II.,  restoit>d        .         .  1884 

V.  H&Mc  of  Bragama-Coimrg. 

Pedro  V 1858 

Luis  1 1861 

Carlos  1 1889 


I.  House  of  Burgundy. 

A.D.    ' 

Henri  of  Burgundy 

1095 

Affonso  I.,    *  the  Conqueror 

1112 

Sancho  I.,    *  the  Dexterous 

1185 

Affonso  II.,     'the  Fat' 

1211 

Sancho  IL,  *  Capel*      . 

1223 

Affonso  III. 

1248 

Diniz,  *  the  Fanner  * 

1279 

Affonso  IV.,  'the  Brave'     . 

1325 

Pedro,  *  the  Severe  * 

1357 

Ferdinando   I.,    'the  Hand 

! 

some' 

1867    1 

II.  House  of  Arut. 

1 

Joan  I.,  'the  Great'     . 

1885 

Eduardo 

1488 

Affonso  v.,  *  the  African  * 

1488 

JoanlL,  Hhe  Perfect' 

1481 

Manoel 

1495 

Joan  in.      . 

1621    1 

Sebastian,  'the  Desired* 

1557 

Enrique,  '  the  Cardinal ' 

1578 

III.  Ini^erval  of  Siibmission  i 

4>  Spain. 

Philip  n.    . 

1580 

Confltitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  '  Constitutional 
C'harteT  '  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.,  April  29,  1826,  and  altered 
by  an  additional  Act,  dated  July  5,  1852.  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  ;  but  with  preference  of  the 
male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The  Constitution  recognises 
four  powers  in  the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  *  moderating '  authority,  the  last  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Cliambers,  the  *  Camara  dos 
Pares,'  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  *  Camara  dos  Deputados,'  or 
House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively  called  the  Cortes 
Geraes.  The  law  of  July  24,  1885,  abolishes  hereditary  peerages, 
though  only  by  a  very  gradual  process.  The  number  of  life  peers 
appointed  by  the  King  will  be  100,  not  including  princes  of  the 
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royal  blood  and  the  12  bishops  of  the  Continental  dioceses.  Until 
such  time  as  the  life  peers  are  reduced  to  100  in  number,  the  King 
can  only  appoint  1  peer  for  every  3  vacancies  that  take  place. 
Peers  living  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  their 
immediate  successors,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  There  will  be  50  elective  peers,  who  must 
be  chosen  from  one  of  the  classes  from  which  the  King,  under  the 
law  of  May  3,  1878,  may  select  life  peers.  They  must  possess 
certain  property  qualifications,  and  be  over  35  years  of  age.  Five 
of  these  peers  mentioned  above  are  to  be  chosen  indirectly  by  the 
University  of  Coimbra  and  certain  other  Portuguese  scientific 
bodies.  The  delegates  to  meet  at  Lisbon.  The  remaining  45  peers 
will  likewise  be  chosen  indirectly  by  the  different  administrative 
districts.  The  delegates  for  Lisbon  will  return  4  peers  ;  those  for 
Oporto,  3  ;  those  for  the  other  districts,  2  each.  The  members  of 
the  second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct  election,  by  all  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  or  write,  possessing  a  clear 
annual  income  of  100  milreis,  and  by  heads  of  familias ;  electors 
must  register  themselves.  The  deputies  must  have  an  income  of 
at  least  390  milreis  per  annum  ;  but  lawyers,  professors,  physicians, 
or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the  learned  professions,  need  no 
property  qualification.  Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into 
ninety-four  electoral  districts,  which,  with  Madeira  and  the 
Azores,  return  149  deputies,  or  1  deputy  to  30,540  people.  Each 
deputy  has  a  remuneration  of  about  2|  milreis  a  day  during  the 
session.  The  annual  session  lasts  three  months,  and  fi'esh  elections 
must  take  place  at  the  end  of  every  four  years.  In  case  of  dis- 
solution a  new  Parliament  must  be  called  together  immediately. 
The  General  Cortes  meet  and  separate  at  specified  periods,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a 
law  passed  twice  by  both  Houses. 

The    executive    authority  rests,  under  the  Sovereign,  in  a    responsible 
Cabinet,  divided  into  seven  departments,  in  charge  of  the  following  ministi-ies, 
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Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  sevai- 
teen  districts ;  in  addition  there  are  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
which  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
area,  according  to  the  latest  official  geodetic  data,  and  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  January  1,  1878,  and  an  official 
estimate  for  1881,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
results  of  the  census  of  November  30,  1890,  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 


Provinces  and  Districts 

1    Areain 
aq.  miles 

1878 

1881 

Entre  Minho-e-Douro : — 
Vianna  do  Castello       .        .        .        . 

Braga 

Porto 

1 

867 

1,058 

882 

2,807 

201,390 
319,464 
461,881 

211,639 
836,248 
466,981 

982,736 

1,014,768 

Tras-os-Moutes : — 

Villa  Real 

Braganza     

1,718 
575 

224,628 
168,651 

898,279 

267,049 
371,671 
292,037 
228,494 
173,988 

225,090  1 
171,586  1 

2,293 

896,676 

Beira:— 

Aveiro 

Vizeu 

Coimbra      ...                 .         . 

Guarda 

Castello  Bianco 

1,124 
1,920 
1,600 
2,146 
2,658 

270,266 
872,208 
307,426 
334,368 
178,164 

9,248 

1,823,134 

1,377,482  ' 

Estremadura  :— 

Leiria 

Santarem 

Lisbon        ...... 

1,843 
2,661 
2,882 

192,982 
220,881 
498,069 

199,645 
227,943 
518,884 

6,876 

911,922 

101,126 
106,858 
142,119 

946,472 

Alemtejo : — 

Portalegre 

Evora 

Beja 

2,484 
2,788 
4,209 

106,247  ' 
112,735  , 
149,187 

9,431 

360,103 

367,169 

Carried  forward  .... 

30,656 

3,961,173 

4,102,617 
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Provincea  and  Districte 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

1878 

1881        1 

Brought  forward 
Algarve  (Faro) 

80,655 
1,878 

3,961,178 
199,142 

4,102,517  , 
204,037  1 

1 

Total  Continent . 

32,528 

4,160,315 

259,800 
180,584 

890,384 

4,806,554 

Islands : — 

Azores 

Madeira  (Funchal)       .... 

1,005 
505 

269,401 
182,228 

401,624 

4,708,178 

Total  Islands      .... 
Grand  total         .... 

1,510 
34,088 

4,550,699 

The  population  increased  only  4*1  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years 
from  1869  to  1878,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  less  than  J  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  increase  between  1878  and  1881  was  3  40 
per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*15  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total 
population,  mainland  and  islands,  in  1878,  2,176,829  were  males, 
and  2,374,870  females.  The  average  density  in  the  mainland 
(1881)  is  124  per  square  mile;  it  is  greatest  in  province  Minho, 
358  per  square  mile ;  and  least  in  Alemtejo,  where  it  is  only  39 
per  square  mile.  The  only  non-Portuguese  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  any  consequence  is  the  gipsies ;  there  are  about  3,000 
negroes  in  the  coast  towns.  The  population  in  the  north  is  mainly 
Galician  ;  further  south  there  has  been  considerable  intermixture 
with  Arabs,  Jews,  as  also  with  French,  English,  Dutch,  and 
Frisians. 

Portugal  had  in  1878  two  towns  with  a  population  of  above  20,000 — 
Lisbon,  with  246,843  ;  and  Oporto,  with  105,838  inhabitants  ;  the  population 
of  Braca  was  19,765  ;  Loul6,  14,448 ;  Coimbra,  13,869  ;  Evora,  18,046  ; 
Funchal  (Madeira),  19,752  ;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  17,635.  The  total  urban 
population  on  the  mainland  in  1878  was  490,386,  and  niral  3,669,929. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 

In  1888  there  were  84,097  marriages  (81,276  in  Continental  Portugal,  and 
2,821  in  the  Azores  and  Madeira)  ;  the  total  in  1817  was  84,823.  The  ave- 
rage for  1888  was  7*24  marriages  per  1,000  of  population;  that  for  1887 
was  7'66  per  1,000. 

The  following  table  derived  from  official  statistics  shows  the  numbers  of 
births  and  deaths  in  Continental  Portugal  and  the  Azores  and  Madeira  in 
the  year  1888,  as  compared  with  the  year  1887  : — 
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Coutineut 
Islands     . 


Totals 


BirUi8 

DeaUu 

i    Legiti- 
j      mate 

Illegiti- 

Total     ,     Total 
1888      '       1887 

1888      j      188f7 

1 

.   i  131,616 
.        12,215 

19,358 
774 

150,974  '  152,914 
12,989      13,000 

98,869    100,330 
9,066        8,222 

.   1  143,881 

1 

20,132 

163,963    165,914 

107,436    108,552 

The  avei-ago  number  of  births  in  1888  was  86-08  per  1,000;  in  1S87  it 
was  35  02.  The  average  number  of  deaths  in  1888  was  23*61  per  1,000  ;  in 
1887  it  was  23*98.  The  natural  increase  of  population  was  thus  56,528, 
or  12  \^T  1,000. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Portugal  during  the  period  1866-81  was 
184,520.  The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1882-88,  showing  destination  of 
emigmnts : — 


Years 

Europe 

Asia      ; 

Africa 

America 

Oceania 

Totel 

1882 

— 

71       t 

479 

,    17,782 



18,272 

1883 

— 

7 

438 

.   17,850  ; 

956 

19,256 

1884 

1        — 

/ 

587 

,    15,343 

1,581 

17,518 

1885 

1,851 

18 

858 

11.853  I 

424 

15,004 

1886 

1       260 

3 

270 

13,039 

426 

13.998 

1887 

411 

4 

422 

15,803  i 

292 

16,923 

1888 

349 

19 

656 

22,962 

5 

23,981 

Of  the  total  numl>cr  of  emigrants  in  1888,  7,393  were  from  the  Azores 
and  Maiieira  ;  of  the  total,  5,567  were  females  ;  and  11,885,  or  49*56  per  100, 
were  *  illiterate' 

Beligion. 

The  Roman  (^atholic  faith  is  the  State  i*eliffion  ;  but  all  other  forms  of 
woi-ship  are  tolerated.  The  Portuguese  Church  is  under  the  special  jurisdiction 
of  a  *  Patriarch '  (of  Lisbon),  with  extensive  powers,  two  archbishops  (Braga 
and  Evora),  and  fourteen  bishops  (including  the  islands).  The  Patriarch  of 
Lislion  is  always  a  caixiinal,  ami,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  the  Holy  See 
of  Rome.  Under  the  Patriaix:h  are  five  home  and  five  colonial  bishops  ;  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Bi-aga,  who  has  the  title  of  l*rimate,  are  six  ;  and  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Evora  three  bishoi>s.  The  total  income  of  the  upper  hierairhY 
of  the  Chui-ch  is  calculated  to  amount  to  300,000  milreis.  There  are  93,979 
jKiriyhcs,  each  under  the  chaigc  of  a  presbitero,  or  incumbent  All  the  con- 
ventual establishments  of  Portugal  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May*  28,  1834, 
and  their  property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.      At  that  perio*! 
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fallini;  to  ruin.  The  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood  are  poorly  etlueatcd, 
and  tneir  income  scarcely  removes  them  from  the  social  sphere  of  the  ^Mjasauts 
and  laboiuiug  classes.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal,  mostly 
forcignci*s,  does  not  exceed  500.     They  have  chapels  at  Lislx)n  and  Oporto. 

Instruction. 

The  .superintendence  o(  public  instruction  is  under  the  management  of  !i 
Kiiljerior  council  of  education,  at  the  heml  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. l*ublii'  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision  and  control  of 
tlic  Church.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1844,  it  is  compulsory  on  ^larents  to  .send 
tlieir  children  to  a  place  of  nublic  instruction  ;  but  this  prescription  is  far 
from  Wing  enforced,  and  only  a  veiy  small  fraction  of  the  childrcn  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  really  attend  school.  According  to  official  returns  of 
the  total  i)opulation,  at  the  close  of  1878  the  number  of  illiterate  inhabitants 
in  Poi-tugal  and  its  islands  is  stated  to  be  3,751,774,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the 
total  (lopulation,  including,  however,  young  childi-en.  Tlie  total  school 
[lopulation  in  1885  was  332,281.  In  the  year  1887  there  were  3,739  public 
]»rimary  schools  with  179,089  pupils,  and  1,608  private  primary  schools  with 
150,725  pupils.  The  total  day-school  attendance  of  239,800  gave  an  average  of 
7i0'9  [ler  1.000  inhabitants.  For  secondaiy  instniction  there  were  22  lyceums 
with  215  teachei*s  ;  74  private  schools  ;  and  a  i*oyal  military  college  witli  272 
.students.  For  higher  ms^mction  there  are  (1887)  the  following  schools  and 
it>lleges  : — The  Univei-sity  of  C'oimbra  (founded  in  1290),  with  faculties  of 
law,  metlicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy  (774  students)  ;  the  polytechnic 
schools  of  Lisbon  and  Ojwrto  (354  students)  ;  the  medical  schools  at  Lisbon, 
O]»orto,  and  Funchal  (286  students)  ;  a  military  and  a  naval  school  at  Lisbon  ; 
an  agricidtural  and  veterinary  institute  at  Lisbon  ;  and  a  higher  school  of 
lit^^rature.  For  .si»ecial  instniction  there  are  : — The  industrial  and  commercial 
institutes  of  Lisl)on  and  Opoiio  witli  (1887)  1,222  jmpils  ;  14  other  industrial 
schools  with  1,078  pupils,  4  ai-tillery  and  2  naval  schools  (corvettes),  with 
together  314  pupils  ;  and  15  seminaries  with  3,838  ]»upils.  The  clergy  arc 
fducatc4  in  22  establishments,  where  most  of  them  receive  giatuitous  instruc- 
tion. Schools  of  agriculture  are  being  established  in  various  parts  of  th« 
i-ountrj'. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Ministiy  of  Ihiblic  Instiniction,  according  to  the 
butlget  of  1890-91,  is  1,102,283  milreis,  exclusive  of  643,223  milreis  to  be 
rx|»cnded  through  other  ministiies. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justire  is  administered  by  mcanH  of  a  supreme  trilninal,  which  sits  in 
Lisbon  and  decides  cases  for  the  whole  Poitugucsc  dominions  ;  Toui'ts  of 
*  Kela^ao,'  three  in  num1)er  (similar  to  the  French  *  Cour  dc  Cassation  *),  at 
LislK>n,  0}»orto,  and  in  the  Azores  ;  and  courts  of  lii-st  instance  in  all  district 
towns. 

In  1886  there  were  11,385  convictions.  The  commonest  offences  were  : 
—  Wounding,  2,497  ;  offences  against  the  i>ei*son,  1,723  ;  theft,  1,405  ; 
defamation,  1,021. 

Finance. 
Tlie  following  Uibles  show  the  receipts  from  various  sources  and 
tiie  ordinary  and  exti-aordinaiy  expenditure  of  Portugal  for  the 
ycai-s  1877-78  and  1884-85  to  1888-89  :— 
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Years 


1887-78 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-  88 
1888-89 


Ordinary 
Receipts 


Milreis 
25,528,536 
31,113,990 
31,867,880 
34,735,860 
38,105,082 
37,812,343 


1  Extraordinary  ' 
Kcceipte,  exclu-' 
sivf  of  Loans    | 


MilreiH 

172,107 
50,256 

226,462 
12,051 
79,492 


Sums  raised 
by  Credit 

Milreis 
8,804,457 
8,237,959 
9,736,890 
7,853,638 
4,203,792 


Total 


Miln-iM 
34,332,993 
39,554,531 
41,758.616 
44,360,048 
43,430.882 
37,891,835 


Ywrs 


1877  78 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 


Onlinary 
Expentiiture 

Milreis 
27,367,034 
33,284,495 
34,571,948 
35,786,817 
38,790,984 
39,165,358 


Bxtnordiiwry 
Expenditure 

Milreis 
6,965,959 
6,270,037 
7,168,669 
6,298,236 
6,212,660 
11,526,273 


Total 

MOreU 
34,332,993 
39,554.532 
41,740,617 
42,760,053 
45,003,644 
50,681,631 


The  budget  estimates  for  1890-91   were— ordinary  revenue, 
40,962,694  milreis  ;  ordinary  expenditure,  42,861,117  milreis. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1891-92  : — 


Revenue 

Milreis 

'                  Expeiulitun* 

MUrew 

Direct  taxes : 

CHvillist 

526,000 

Vroperty  tax 

3,267,000 

1  Cartes     .... 

160,832 

liuluHtrial  tax 

1,140,500 

,  Int  chargeable  on  Treasury  3,251,742 

IiHMjme  and  interest  taxes     879, 500 

I  Consolidated  debt   . 

14,074,210 

Other  taxes 

1.870,400 

1  Amortisable      „      . 

4,435,832 

Registration    . 

2,174,000 

1  Annuities,  &c. 

1,396,732 

Stamps   . 

1,783.000 

1  Ministry  of  Finance 

3,897,470 

Indirect  taxes  : 

1         „       ,,  Interior 

1,285,240 

Import  duties 
Listwn  octroi 

18,075,000 

,,       ,,  Justice  . 

1,007,564 

2,222,000 

1         „       „  War      . 

5,294,046 

Export  duties  and  ton 

„       ,,  Marine    and 

nagc 

491,000 

Colonies     . 

2,537,442 

Other  duties 

2,717,800 

,,       ,,  Foreign  Affairs 

485,240 

Additional  taxes      . 

2,155,500 

„       „   Public  Works 

4,711,231 

National  property  : 

,,       ,,  Instruction    . 

1,417,721 

Forests,  establishment 

^]      713,305 

Savings  Hank 

6-2,465 

Sales,  tolls 

1  National  defence  fun«l      . 

313,250 

Railways     . 

l,7l'8,000 

Posts  and  tele^^raplis 

1,128,000 

Various 

512,707 

Repayments    . 

2,069,756 

1 

ToUl        ^      . 

Total 

.   42,917,468 

44,857,020 
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In  1891  the  tinanoes  of  Portugal  hatl  Iwcome  fompletely  tliHorcanized, 
Measures  were  initiated  for  the  imrpose  of  i-e-organizing  them,  iuclmhng  i>ro- 
}K>sa1s  to  re<hu-e  the  intei-e«t  of  the  debt  to  one-half.  The  al>ove  budget  aocs 
not  represent  the  real  fondition  of  the  linanws,  as  the  deficit  wa«  exjiectetl  to 
1x3  10  million  milrein. 

On  the  Imdgct  for  1890-91  the  debt  of  Portugal  stoo*!  as  follows:— 
261,989,866  milreis  3  i»er  cent,  extcnial  Iwnds ;  218,057,466  milreis  3  i.er 
cent,  internal  bonds ;  .53,269,280  milreis  ,5  per  cent,  bonds :  a  total  of 
533,316,612  milreis.  The  funded  debt  of  Portugal  i»er  head  of  )H)]>ulation 
is  nearly  as  lai^e  as  that  of  the  lJnite<l  Kingdom,  the  quota  of  tiebt  for 
iwh  inhabitant  amounting  to  24/.,  and  the  annual  share  of  intci-est  to  14j» 
IJesitles  the  funded  debt  there  is  a  floating  debt  of  23,000,000  milreis  : 
betiides  an  extraonlinaiT  debt  (?>.  the  sum  raised  by  the  Treasury  in  four 
years,  1886-90)  of  45,915,000  milreis.  In  1890  a  loan  for  9,300,000  milreis 
was  brought  out  in  Paris,  and  Treasury  bilh»  i.ssue<l  to  the  amount  of 
16,500,000  milrei.s. 

Defence. 

The  fortitietl  phvces  of  Portugal  ai*e  Elvas,  JeruDienliu,  Caiiipo 
Mayor,  Marvao,  Peniche,  Mousauto,  Almeida,  and  the  forts  of 
Lisbou  ;  there  are  several  naval  harbours. 

The  army  of  the  Kingdom  is  formed  j)artly  by  conscription  and 
partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Its  organisation  is  baseil  on  the 
law  of  June  23,  1864,  modified  by  subsequent  laws  in  1868,  1869, 
1875,  1877,  1884,  and  1885.  All  young  men  of  21  years  of  age, 
with  certain  exceptions,  are  obliged  to  serve.  The  effective  is 
tixed  annually  by  the  C-ortes.  By  the  law  of  1884  the  ariny 
consists  of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  12  regiments  of  chasseurs,  10 
regiments  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  of  mounted  artillery,  1  brigade 
of  mountain  artillery,  1  regiment  and  4  batteries  of  garrison 
artillery,  and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  duration  of  service  is 
1 2  years,  3  with  the  active  army,  5  in  the  fii'st,  and  4  in  the  sectmd 
reserve.  The  strength  of  the  army,  including  the  Municipal  Guards 
and  the  Fiscal  Guard,  was  in  1890  37,273  officers  and  men  of  all 
ranks.  There  were  4,034  horses  and  mules.  The  war  effective  is 
about  150,000  men,  12,690  liorses  and  mules,  and  264  guns. 
There  are  maintained  in  the  colonies  8,880  officers  and  men,  besides 
luitive  troops. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  viua  comiKjsed  an  follows  in  1890.     The  Mteanu;r« 
compriHcd  : — 

1  ii-onchul,  with  a  total  of  7  guns,  and  of  a,200  hors<"iK)wer. 

6  c-orvettes,         „         ,,  42  ,,  6,0*20 

14  HrHt-claHs  gunlKKits  ,,  r»2  ,,  8,150  ,, 

;i  tran»iiort«,  ,,  6  „  2,200 

.5  tori»edo-l)oats,  ,,  —  ,,  2,700  ,, 

Total  29  Hteamers,  with     .107  ,,         22,570  ,, 
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Thei-e  were,  besides,  4  small  screw  steamers,  3  training  ships,  aud  4  ootst- 
giiard  sliips. 

The  largest  war-ship  of  the  Poi*tuguese  navy  is  tlie  ii-onclail  eor\"cttc 
Fasco  (Ic  Oauw,  built  at  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Blackwall,  and  launched 
in  Deccmlwr  1875.  Tlie  Fasco  dc  Oama  has  an  uniisnally  shai"]!  prow  for 
Mumming.'  The  ship  is  ])lated  with  armour  8  and  9  inches  thick,  an«l 
caiTics  2  21i-ton  guns,  1  4-ton,  aud  2  40-pounder  guns.  Her  displacemcut 
is  2,420  tons,  and  speed  about  13  knots.  One  gunboat,  the  IHu,  is  l«eiiig 
built  at  Lisbon,  and  two,  not  yet  named,  at  Poplar. 

The  navy  was  (1891)  officered  by  2  vice-admir-als,  11  ituir-a«lmualis 
61  ca,ptains ;  42  lieutenant-captains ;  142  lieutenants,  besides  sui^'vils 
engineei-s,  &c. ;  and  had  4,360  sailors,  exclusive  of  400  men  in  the  colonies. 

Prodaction  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Portugal  2*2  i>er  cent,  is  under  vinej'ards  ;  7 '2  ner 
cent,  under  fruit  trees ;  12 '5  per  cent,  mider  cereals  ;  27  )»er  cent  under 
]mlse  and  other  crops;  26 '7  per  cent.  i>a8tui'c  and  fallow:  and  2*9  per 
cent,  under  foi-est ;  45*8  per  cent.  >vaste.  In  Alcmtejo  and  Estremadoni 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other  provinces  aie  >vide  tiucts  of  com- 
mon and  waste  lands,  and  it  is  osaertecl  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
bectares,  now  unciUtivated,  arc  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use  : — Peasant  pm- 
pi-ietoi-ship,  tenant  faitning,  metayage,  and  emphyteusis.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietor8hi|»  and  emphyteusis  prevail, 
where  land  is  much  subdivided  and  the  *  petite  cidture '  practised.  In  the 
south  large  pi-oiH^rties  and  tenant  iarmiug  are  common.  In  tlie  iieculiar 
HWtcni  called  aforamento  or  emphyteusis  the  contract  arises  whenever 
tlie  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  dominium  lUik  to  another 
]»erson  who  binds  himself  to  pay  to  tlie  owner  a  oei'tain  fixed  rent  called 
tf/oro  or  caTian.  The  landlord,  retaining  oidy  the  doniinixun  directum  of 
the  land,  parts  with  all  his  rights  in  the  holding  except  that  of  receiving: 
<[uit-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  (luit-rent  be  withiield,  and  the  right 
of  eviction  if  the  holding  be  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  tenant  Subject 
to  thesis  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  master  of  the  holding  which 
he  can  cultivate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  laudlonl 
has  a  right  of  pre-emption,  compensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in  the  tenant 
shoidd  the  quit-rent  be  offered  for  sale.  This  system  is  verj-  old — modifica- 
tions having  been  introduced  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cei-eal  and  animal  pi*oduce  of  the  countrj'  an* : — In  the  north, 
maize  and  oxen  ;  in  the  moimtainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats ;  in 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  nror 
duccd  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  In  1888  there  were  exported  of 
common  wines  1,438,702  hectolitres;  of  the  liner  wines  of  Oporto  268,029 
hectolitres,  and  fi"om  Madeira  24,139  hectolitres,  the  whole  value-  amounting 
to  2,878,384/.  After  wine,  cork  is  perhaps  the  most  important  product,  the 
value  exporte^l  in  1888  amounting  to  148,000/.  Olive  od,  figs,  tomatoes  arc 
largely  pi-oduc^d,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

Portiigal  jiossesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  coal  is  scarce,  antl* 
for  want  of  fiiel  and  cheap  transport,  valuable  mines  i-emain  Tmworked. 
The  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  in  1887  was  only  22  tons,  but  in  1888 
there  were  ex|K)i-ted  7,920  tons,  valued  at  9,332/.  Lead,  copp^,  manganese, 
antimony,    and   other   minerals  are    produced.      Common   salt    (of  which 
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172,569,000  kilos  were  exported  in  1888),  gypsum,  lime,  ami  marble  are 
largely  exporte<l.  The  number  of  concessions  of  mines  existing  in  1885 
was  432 ;  an«l  the  area  conceded  extended  over  49,446  hectares.  The 
iiuantity  of  ore  proiluced  in  that  year  was  104,595  metric  tdiLS,  of  tlio  value 
of  1,007,398  milreis :  of  which  88,576  metric  tons  wei-e  exported  and  the 
remainder  kept  for  home  use.  The  immber  of  persons  employed  in  mining 
work  was  5,450,  of  whom  4,859  were  males  (483  imder  15),  and  591  females 
(113  under  15).  The  machinery  employed  in  mining  consisted  of  22 
hydraulic  machines  and  71  steam  engines  of  (in  all)  2,732  horse-[)ower. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The  i>opulation  engaged  in 
industries  of  various  kinds,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  in  1881  was  90,998. 
In  1886  there  were  gi-anted  126  patents  for  inventions,  and  219  traile 
marks  were  registered. 

Portugal  has  about  4,000  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  and  the  exiwrts  of 
saiilines  and  herrings  are  considerable. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  imports  and 
exports  for  the  five  years  1884-88  : — 


Years 

ltni»orts              1 

Export** 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

Milreis 
39,380,556 
37,175,297 
42,832,128 
44,394,871 
47,981,438 

MilreiH              I 
28,376,116         1 
27,079,376        , 
31,629,181 
28,216,513 
32,955,776 

The  special  imports  in  1889  were  valued  at  4,184,557  milreis, 
and  exports  23,443,510. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1888  the  imports  for  consumption 
from  and  exports  to  the  leading  countries  : — 


Counirieji  Im^iorts 

Milrcifl 

Oi-eat  Britain     .         .         .         .  '          12,688,618 

France 4,980,526 

United  States    .         .         .         .  ]            4,483,784 

llennaiiv I           4,712,1.59 

Sjiain ;            2,550,674 

Brazil 2,148,470 

Belgium 1,444,882 


Export  it 

Mihvl« 
7,827,923 
.5,207,395 

55.3,606 
1,902,,'>89 

939,236 
4,194,622 

376,0.39 


The  following  table  .shows  the  declared  values  of  the  leading 
special  imports  and  exports  (merchandise)  in  1890  : — 
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In 

»l>oH» 

Rx|*or< 

s 

Milreift 

r 

Milrvis 

('otton  k  I'ottoii  *]joo<ls 

5.404,000 

'  Wino       . 

10,898.000 

(jrain  . 

. 

3,991,000 

Cork 

3,114,000 

Woollen  &  woollen 

j^oods 

3,521,000 

Fish 

1,230,000 

Machinor>'  . 

3,443,000 

'  Copper    . 

1,016,000 

Iron    .     '    . 

2,512,000 

Anmials  . 

688,000 

Coal    . 

2,096,000 

'  Figs 

382,000 

Rail\i^V  matori.il 

1,784,000 

Onions     . 

243.000 

Fish  ; 

1,747,000 

Chemicals  . 

1,453,000 

Animals 

1,421.000 

Timlwr 

' 

1,151,000 

Hide.s  and  nkin.s  . 

1,142,000 

' 

Silk  goo«lH  . 

1,160,000 

1 

' 

In  1890  hnllion  and  siiccio  wei-e  ini{)ortcd  to  the  value  of  14,584,500 
milreis,  an<l  exjiortinl  10,538,825  milreis. 

Wino  is  tlie  most  imiwrtant  product ;  the  export  in  1887  was  \-alued  at 
11,359  contos  ;  in  1888,  at  12,946  contos ;  in  1889,  at  12,234  eontoe,  lu  1889 
the  wine  exjwrted  to  (Jreat  Britain  was  value<l  at  4,134  contos  ;  to  Fiance, 
at  3,125  contos  ;  to  Brazil,  at  3,109  contos.  The  chief  exports  of  Madeira 
wine  is  to  England  and  France  ;  of  jwrt,  to  England  ;  of  other  wines,  to 
France  and  Brazil. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  exiwrts  from  Portugal  to 
(ireat  Britain,  and  of  the  im])ortB  of  British  produce  into  Portugal,  in  the 
live  yeai-s  1886  to  1890,  according  to  the  Boanl  of  Trade  returns  : — 


18S7 


Exports  from  Por-I                    i  I 

tugal       .         .   I  2,547,901  2,826,771  '  3,087,248  i  3,106,710  12,942,194 

Imports  of  British!  '                                        i 

produce  .         .   I  1,840,643  ,  2,142,361  j  2,208,801     2,506,583  12,157,784 
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Years 

QDantities 

i             Value 

GalloiJH 

t 

1886 

3,210,791 

980,955 

1887 

3,452,998 

1,068,162 

1888 

3,168,586 

939,013 

1889 

4,208,844 

1,340,080 

1890 

3,991,359 

1,189,397 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Portugal  coiiBiBtcd  on  January  1,  1891,  of  553  vessels 
(iucludinff  67  steamers)  of  alx)Ut  35,050  total  tonnage. 

Inclumng  eoasters  and  vessels  ealling  at  different  jiorts,  there  entered 
from  abroad  the  ports  of  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  Msulcira  in  1890,  2,390 
sailing  vessels  of  356,000  tons,  and  8,720  steamers  of  4,982,000  tons  ;  there 
deared  2,680  sailing  vessels  of  354,000  tons,  and  3,701  steamers  of 
4,922,000  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade  there  entered  5,438  vessels  of  1,006,000 
tons,  and  cleared  5,244  vessels  of  977,000  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

Tlio  lengtli  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1891  was  1,334  miles,  of  which 
.505  miles  belonged  to  tlie  State.  There  were  106  miles  in  course  of  construc- 
tion.    All  the  railways  receive  subventions  from  the  State. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Kingdom  in  December  1889  was  2,712. 
There  were  25,150,000  letters,  3,907,000  ])ost-cards,  and  22,118,000  news- 
}iapeTS,  samples,  &c.,  carried  in  the  year  1889.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  at  the  end  of  1887  was  326.  Tliere  were  at  the  same  date  3,481  milcK 
of  line  and  8,080  English  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  trans- 
mitted, received,  and  in  transit  in  the  year  1887  was  1,105,486. 


Money  and  Credit. 

At    the  end  of  October  1890  the  Portuguese  Savings  Bank  had  11,314 
accounts,  with  deposits  amounting  to  2,450,355  milreis. 
The  following  are  some  statistics  of  Portuguese  Iwnks  : — 


1    Year 

No.  of 
BanlcH 

41 
41 
40 
40 
37     1 

Cash  in  Hand 

'         Bills 

Milreis 
20,756,796  1 
22,699,204  1 
24,126,386, 
28,757,448 
35,756,712 

Tjoans  on 
Security 

Milreis 
4,475,251 
3,776,000 
4,226,212 
5,237,404 
5,316,431 

'    Deposits 

Notes  in     ' 
Circulation  1 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Milrcisi 
9,110,753 
16,980,772 
16,507,100 
14,573,725 
14,637,868 

Milreis 
(17,909,366 
,24,328,178 
1  28,049,569 
;  33,632,815 
36,797,849 

Milreis       ! 

7,076,345  ! 

7,820,720  , 

9,646,325  1 

11,680,675 

12,109,624 

j 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

with  the  British   e(^uiva- 


The  monev,  weights,  and  measures  of  Portugal 
lents,  are  as  follows  ; — 
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Money. 
mu    iri    •         1  AAA  T>  •     f     Average  rato  of  exchancc  4*.  M.,  or  about 
The  3ft/rm,  or  1,000  Re^s  [         44  i^ilrSs  to  £1  sterling. 
Liargo    sums  ai-e   calculated  in    CorUos    qf  Reis,  of  1,000,000  Rein,  vnhu 
222Z.  48.  5rf. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standanl.      Tli* 
chief  old  measures  still  in  luse  are  : — 

The  Libra  .         .    =   1  '012  lb.  avoirdupois. 

.,       ,     f   of  Lisbon   =  3*7      imperial  gallons. 

,,  Alquiere     .  .    =   0*86  ,,         bushel. 

,,  Moio  .  .    =  2*78  ,,         quarters. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Portugal  in  Oreat  Britain. 

Envoy  arid  Af mister — Senhor  Luis  dc  Soveral,  ap|X>inted  Envoy  an4 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  Januair  1891. 

Secretary. — SenhorCyrillo  C.  ifachado. 

Naval  AUach^.  — Count  de  Seva. 

There  arc  Consular  representatives  at  Jjondon  (CO.),  Bristol,  Cork. 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Soutliampton  : 
Bombay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Newfounalan*l 
New  Zealand,  Quebec,  SingajK)re,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Portugal, 

Envoy  and  MvnUtrr. — Sir  George  Glynn  Petre,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  ap]»ointnl 
January  25,  1884. 

Secretary. — W.  E.  Goschen. 

There  are  Consular  Te]»resentative8  at  Lisbon,  Ojwrto  ;  Ix>anda,  Ma«-ao, 
Madeira,  Mozambique,  St.  Michael's  (Azores),  St.  Vincent  (Ca[>o  Venles). 

Colonies. 

In  the  colonial  budgets  for  1891-92  the  total  ordinary  revenue  is  estiiuntcnl 
.it  3,784,809  milreis,  and  the  total  expenditure  at  4,696.185  mUreiK.  Tli*' 
revenue  for  Angola  is  1,157,756  milreis,  and  cxi)enditure  1,049.058  milreiji : 
for  East  Africa,  revenue  705,836  milreis,  and  expen<liture   1,060,798  milrrk 

The  value  of  imports  into  Portugal  (including  those  for  rc-ex])ortation» 
from  the  colonies,  and  of  the  exj>orts  from  Portugal  to  the  colonies,  wen* 
in  1888:— 

Coloiiies  I         Imports  Exporr» 

1          Milreis  Milrei* 

AngoU 2.406,569  2,116,457 

Cape  Verde 214,650  301.791 

Guinea 21,087  51,004 

St.  Thomas 823,643  275,621 

Mozambique 5,150     '          135.699 

India  (Goa) 24,839  28,445 

Macao  and  Timor ,             1,710  1,084 

Total        ....   1      3,496,648     J      2,910.131 
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The  colonial  possossions  of  Portugal,   situated  in  Afi-iea    and   Asia,  are 
as  follows  : — 

I  Area: 

Colonial  PoRsesBlonu  English  square        Population 

milefi 

1 .  Possessions  in  Africa : 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (1885)   ...  1,650  110,930 

Guinea  (1885) 14,000  150,000 

Prince\s  and  St  Thonias'Islands  (1878-9)  454  21,040 
Angola,     Ambriz,    Benguela,    Mossa- 

medes,  and  Congo    ....  600,000  10,000,000 

East  Africa.         .         .         .         .         .  300,000  1,500,000 

Total,  Afnca    .         .  916,100  11,781,970 

2.  Possesions  in  Asia  : 

In  India— Goa  (1881) .... 
Daniao,  Diu,  &c.  (1881) 
Indian  Archipelago  (Timor,  kc. ) 
China  :  Macao,  kc.  (1878-85) 


1,447 

445,460 

158 

56,090 

6,290 

300,000 

5 

67,030 

Total,  Asia       .  7,900  868,570 


Total,  Colonies         .         .  924,000  12,650,540 


In  1890-91,  743  vessels  of  172,042  tons  entered,  and  720  of  172,568  tons 
i-leared  at  the  ports  of  Goa. 

The  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  including  the 
Azores  and  Madeira,  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  amounted  to  287,656/.,  and 
imports  of  British  produce  into  the  colonies  to  886,529/. 

In  Angola  there  were  in  1891  150  miles  of  railway  in  opration  and  230 
in  construction  or  projected.  A  telegraph  cable  between  tte  CajMJ  of  Good 
Hope  and  Loanda  has  been  laid,  completing  tlie  telegraphic  circuit  of  Africa. 
There  are  260  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  colony. 

The  area  of  Mozambique  and  dependencies  is  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  of  June  1891  (Ser  British 
Zambesia,  p.  195.) 

By  a  decree  of  September  30,  1891,  the  Colony  of  Mozambique  was 
«*onstituted  as  the  Free  State  of  East  Africa  (Estado  d'Africa  Oriental), 
and  dividetl  into  two  provinces,  viz.,  tliat  of  Mozambique,  north  of  the  river 
Zambezi,  with  the  city  of  the  same  name  for  its  capital,  and  that  of  Lourenco 
Marques,  south  of  the  Zambezi,  M-ith  the  town  of  that  name  for  its  capital. 
The  State  will  be  administered  by  a  royal  commissioner  a]qx)intcd  for  three 
years,  and  residing  in  the  capitals  of  the  proWnces  alternately  ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that,  with  the  development  of  the  country,  the  State  may  l»ecome 
alt<^ether  self-governing.  The  province  of  Mozambique  includes,  besides 
the  districts  of  Mozambique  and  Quilimane,  three  ivUnA/mciett  in  the  region 
<-onceded  September  26,  1891,  to  the  CajK*  Delgado  Company  ;  while  tho 
province  of  Louren^'o  Marques  includes,  l)eside8  the  district  of  tliat  name, 
three  inUncleneiat  in  the  region  conceded  July  30,  1891,  to  the  Inhamlnne 
Company,  apd  three   in  the  region  conceded  February  11  andJuly  30,  1891, 
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to  the  Mozaiubique  Company.  The  State  has  a  colonial  militar>*  force  and  a 
small  navy.  Every  settlement  on  the  coast  has  its  municipality,  ivolice, 
tribunals  of  justice,  and  other  administrative  authorities,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical. 

The  imi)orts  into  Mozambique  in  1890,  wore  valued  at  141,493/.  and  into 
Delagoa  Bay,  613,805/.  ;  total  816,298/  The  exports  fi-om  Mozarabiqne. 
90,374/.;   and  from  Delagoa  Bav,  2,211/.  ;  total  92,585/. 

The  chief  articles  imjwrtod  into  the  colony  were  cotton  goods,  s]>irit<s 
beer,  and  wine. 

The  chief  articles  exported  were  oil -nuts  and  seeds,  caoutchouc,. and  ivory. 

In  1890  there  entered  the  ports  of  Mozambique  and  Delagoa  Bav  196 
vessels  of  519,711  tons.  Of  73  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  MozambiqQe, 
26  of  29,245  tons  were  Portuguese,  and  14  of  17,820  tons  were  British. 

In  1890  the  colony  had  57  miles  of  railway  (Delagoa  Bay)  o[^n,  an«l  42^^ 
miles  projected. 

There  are  280  miles  of  telcgi-apli  in  East  Africa,  and  350  under  oonstnietion. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  relating  to  Portvgal. 

1.  Official  Publicatioks. 

Anuuario  da  Direcc^tlo  Gcral  da  Adiiiinistra^3o  civihe«]K>litinAdo  MiiiiRt4>rio  do  Rnao. 
1889.1890. 

Annnario  estaditttioo  de  Portugal,  1S86.    Lislion,  1S8S. 

Boletlm  da  Direo^o  Geral  de  AgrictUtnra,  1890  e  1891. 

Boletim  ofRdal    Lisbon,  1891. 

Coinnieroio  do  continente  do  reino  e  ilha.s  a^jaoentcrt  com  pai»««  cKtraiigeiras,  kc,  no 
niiiio  de  1889.    LiBboa,  1891. 

Contaa  de  gerencia  de  anno  econoniico  dc  1889-1890. 

Diario  da  Camara  dos  Senhores  Deputadon.    Lisbon,  1891. 

Diario  do  Govemo.    Lisbon.  1891. 

Docuinentos  apresentados  as  Cortes  na  sessio  legislativa  do  1891 :  uegociOB»  d'Africs. 
Corresp.  com  a  Inglaterra :  negodos  de  MoQauibiqae,  dos  Matabelos  e  Auiatongas.  1  roL 
Xegocios  da  AfHca  oriental  I'^'Central.  1  vol.  Negodact^bes  do  tratado  com  a  Infclatorra. 
1  vol. 

OfQamento  geral  e  proposta  de  lei  das  reoeitas  e  dasdespezas  ordinariaii  do  estedo  na 
metropole  para  o  exercicio  de  1891-92.    Lisbon,  1891. 

OorreHpondeuce  respecting  Portuguese  Claims  in  Soiitli  AfHca.    London,  1SS9. 

Corresix)ndence  respecting  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway.    Tjondon,  1889. 

Correspondence  relative  to  Negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  for  condn- 
sion  of  the  Congo  Treaty,  1882-84.    London,  1884. 

Despatch  to  H.M.'s  Minister  at  Lisbon  enclosing  the  Congo  Treaty,  signed  Fehmary  2ift. 
1884.     London.  1884. 

O  movimento  da  popula^So  nos  annos  de  1888  e  1889  publicado  pcia  Direcc^o  G«>ra]  de 
Commercio  e  Industria.    Lisbon,  1891. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Angola,  Mozambique,  8t,  Thomas,  in  the  February,  June,  and 
August  parts,  respectively,  of  the  •  DcutAChes  ITaiidels-Archiv '  for  1891.     Berlin. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  Portugal,  No.  756,  and  on  Agriculture  in  No.  810,  •  Dtpkv 
iiiatic  and  ConsnUir  Reports  for  1889.'    I^ndon,  1890. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Mozambique,  No.  8r>0;  (^Madeira,  No.  847  ;  of  Macao,  Na  917. 
of '  Diplomatic  and  (Consular  Reports '  for  1890.    London,  1891. 

HerUiet  (Sir  E.X  Foreign  Office  List    Published  annually.    London,  1891. 

Trade  of  Portugal  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  •  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Un- 
united Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  tor  the  venr  ISSHK*  Imp,  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

As  colonias  Poi-tnguezas.    Revista  illustrada.    Lisbon.    Published  monthly. 
AldamorAyala  (G,  deX  Compendio  geogrdphioo-estadfstico  de  Portugal  e  sus  pOfU's^ion^^ 
iiltmmarinas.    8.    Madrid,  1880. 

Ji^m  (A.),  EsR,nl  statistique  sur  le  Royaumc  de  Portugal.    2  vols.  S.    Paris,  lSft2. 
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Banot  e  Cunha  (J.  O.  tic),  HiHtorin  da  lUM-rdaUe  oiu  Portugal.    Vol.  I.  8.     Lti 

Cono  (Amlrade),  ColonioR  PoriOfftirzaK.    4  vols.    Lisbon.  1888-87. 

(VM/vrtf  (OnwoldX  PortUKal :  Old  and  N(*w.    8.    Ix>ndon.  1880. 

Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal.    Ix>ndon,  1890. 

Ktekvege  (Wilhebn  lu  voiiX  Portugal :  ein  StaatH-  und  Sittongenuilde,  iiaoh 
rijn-ii  Beoliochttingen  nnd  Krftilirungfii.    8.     Hamburg,  18.S7. 

l*rtgiu{Qtrmond  de),  L'Espagne  ft  le  Portugal.    8.    Paris,  1883. 

L«rH2toi«(C.  de).  Etude  hiRtorique,  ccononiique  et  i>olitiquoRurleii  colonies  ( 
If  or  ptM^  leor  avenlr.    8.    Pzuis,  1872. 

I^  colonies  jiortngaises.    Lisbon,  1878. 

MMcMurdo  (E.X  History  of  Portugal    2  vols.    8.     T^ondon. 

OHvein  Martim  (J.  P.X  Historia  de  Portugal.    2  voIh.    Lisbon,  1880. 

Oinein  Martin*  (J.  P.),  Portugal  eontemporanea.    2  vols.     Lisbon,  1881. 

Ar|f(Gerardo  A.),  Qeographia  i-  estatistica  geral  de  Portugal  e  colon  las.    1 
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ROUMANIA. 

Beigning  King. 

Carol  I.,  King  of  Roumania,  hom  April  20,  1839,  son  of  the  late  Priucv 
Karl  of  Hohenzollcrn-Signiaringen  ;  elected  *Doranul,'  or  Ix>rd,  of  Roninania, 
April  20,  1866  ;  accepted  his  election  May  22,  1866.  Proclaimed  King  of 
lloumania  March  26,  1881.  Marrie^l,  November  15,  1869,  to  Princess 
VAiz&\Hit\i  von  Newckdf  bom  Dec.  29,  1843. 

The  King  has  an  annual  allowance  of  1,185,185  leY,  or  47,400/. 

The  succe^ion  to  the  throne  of  Roumania,  in  the  event  of  the  King  remain- 
ing childless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitution,  ui)on  his  elder  brother, 
Ihince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmariugen,  who  renounco<l  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  son.  Prince  Wilhelm,  the  act  having  ]wen  registennl  by  the 
Senate  in  October  1880.  IMnce  Wilhelm,  on  Xoveralwr  22,  1888,  renounce<i 
his  -rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother,  IMnce  Ferdinand,  bora 
August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of  the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  was 
created  *  Prince  of  Roiunania. ' 

The  union  of  the  two  IMnciimlities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  wat? 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present 
name  1)eing  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The  first  ruler  of  Roumania  was 
Colonel  Couza,  who  liad  l)een  elected  *  Ho6podar,'or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  in  1859,  and  who  assume<l  the  government  under  the  ritle  of  Prim^ 
Alexander  John  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  February  1866  foit-e*! 
l*iincc  Alexander  John  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of  IMnce  C^arol  I. 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at  Bucharejit,  procUdmf<) 
Houmania's  independence  from  Turkey,  May  21,  1817,  which  was  confirme<i 
by  Art.  43  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878." 

Constitution  and  Government 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  in  Roumania  was  vote*!  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  the  summer  of  1866.     It  has  twirr 
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Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having  property  yielding 
annually  at  least  80/.  ;  the  second,  of  tliosc  persons,  othei-wise  eligible,  but 
whose  ini'omc  from  jn-opcrty  is  from  Z2l.  to  80/.  j>or  annum.  Hoth  Senatoi"s 
unci  Deputies  receive  a  small  daily  ^layment  dunng  the  session.  The  King 
lias  a  susi>cnsive  veto  over  all  laws  jjasscd  by  the  t'lianilicr  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  council  of  eight  ministers,  and  a 
I'l-csidcnt  who  is  Prime  Minister. 

L«HAI,   (loVKUN  MKNT. 

For  poroses  of  local  government  Wallacliia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
and  Moldavia  into  thirteen  districts  (the  Dobruja  l)eing  e.viluded),  «vich  of 
which  has  a  prefect,  a  i-eceiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tnbunal. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  of  Koumania  are  only  known  ]»y  estimati;s. 
The  total  artual  area  is  18,307  s<iuarc  miles,  and  the  estimated  |)opula- 
tion  (1887)  is  5,500,000.  The  Roumanian  is  a  Ijatin  diah-ct,  with  many 
Slavonic  woitls  ;  it  was  intixxluced  by  the  Koman  colonists  wJio  settled  in 
Dacia  in  the  time  of  Ti-ajan.  Tlie  [Kuiplc  themselves,  tlnrngh  of  ndxed 
origin,  may  now  bo  rcganletl  as  homogeneous.  Roumanians  are  spi"ead 
extensively  in  the  neigh  homing  countries — Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Servia,  Bulgaria ;  their  total  numoer  piolmbly  reaches  9  millions.  In- 
<-ludo«l  in  the  iM)pulation  of  Roumania  l*it)i>er  an;  4^  million  Roumanians, 
:JOO,000  Jews,  200,000  Ciiiwies,  100,000  Ihilgjiiians,  50,000  (brmans, 
50,000  Magyai-s,  15,000  Armenians,  2,000  French,  1,000  English,  liesidcs 
.ilMmt  3,000  ItaliaiLs,  Turks,  Pole^,  Tartii-s,  &c.  The  total  [lopulation  of 
the  Dobriya  is  estimated  at  106,943,  comprising  31,177  Roumanians, 
•J8,715  Hulgarians,  16,493  Turks,  10,058  Li^Kivani  (Russian  heivtirs), 
0,165  (treeks,  6,540  Tartars,    6,162    Russians,   2,471    Germans,    and  1,051 

,1  <'WS. 

The  number  of  birth.s,  deaths,  antl  mariia^es,  with  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  as  follows  (excluding  the  Dobnya)  in  each  of  the  live  years 
from  1886  to  1890  :— 

Births  ^  Deal..  Marri^n^c.         ^^^^^^^l^^l 


1886 

212,810 

1887 

209,406 

1888 

217,200 

1889 

210,641 

1890 

202,327 

134,366  77,976  78,441 

153,269  77,922  56,137 

156,216  76,672  60,984 

140,288  41,122  70,353 

148,415  38,654  53,912 

Not  include<l  in  the  births  and  tleaths  in  1890  ai-e  2,342  8tiU-lx»rn, 
or  over  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  births.  The  illegitimate  births  are  about  5  yev 
cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  following  are  the  princiital  towns,  with  ))opulation  at  the  end 
i»f  1876.  The  capital  and  seat  of  the  Government,  Bucharest,  had  221,805 
inhabitants;  Jassy,  90,126;  Galatz,  80,763  ;  Botoehani,  39,941  :  Ploesti, 
S8,170  ;  Braiaa,  28,272  ;  Berlad,  26,568  ;  Orajova,  22,764  ;  Giurgevo,  20,866  ; 
Focsaui,  20,323  ;  Piatra,  20,000. 
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Belig^on. 

Of  the  total  jiopulatioii  of  Koumania  Proper  1,529,000  Iwloug  to  The 
Orthodox  Greek  Chiii-ch,  114,200  ai-e  Roman  Catliolic^  13,800  l*n>ti»stania, 
8,000  Armenians,  6,000  Lijiovani  (Russian  heretii-s),  400,000  Jews,  2,000 
Mahometans.  Tlic  government  of  the  Greek  Chiireh  rests  with  two  art-b- 
bishops,  the  first  of  tliera  styled  the  Primate  of  Roumania,  and  the  socond 
the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia.  There  ai-e,  besides,  si.^  bisho})s  of  the  Xational 
Chiu'ch,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  bishoj^ 

Instmctiou. 

Kducation  is  free  and  compulsory  *  wherever  thei-e  arc  s**hools,*  Imi 
is  still  in  a  very  Ijackward  condition.  There  ai-e  about  3,000  i»riiiianr 
schools,  with  130,000  pupils,  or  aliout  2  |>er  cent,  of  the  total  jiopulatioo 
(in  Great  Britain  the  proiwrtion  is  12 '3  vter  cent.).  There  are  8  nonua] 
schools,  with  800  pupils  ;  54  high  schools,  with  8,000  pupils  ;  2  uuivendties 
(Bucharest  and  Jassy),  with  iacultie^  in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medi- 
cine, and  having  about  100  professors  and  teachers  and  800  stiulents. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  consist  in  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  tht 
profits  derived  from  the  extensive  State  domains  and  valuable  salt-mines,  and 
from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies.  The  capitation  tax  is  is.  9d.  per  head. 
There  is  an  income  tax  of  6  |)er  cent,  on  houses,  5  jier  cent,  for  proiierty 
fanned  by  a  resident  owner,  6  per  cent,  for  projierty  let  by  an  owner  resideiii 
in  Roumania,  and  12  |)er  cent,  for  estates  whei-e  ownei"s  reside  abroad  ;  aud 
5  \Hir  cent,  on  Government  salaries.  The  following  table  shows  the  revejiu*- 
and  exi)enditure  for  the  five  yeai-s  (ending  Maivh  31)  1886-90  : — 


IS8T 


1888 


188t» 


ISHO 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


Lei  Lei  Lci  Lei  Lei 

124,478,398  131,329,698  142,927,318 161,802,214  159,849,207 
129,971,646127,045,614140,201,996161,173,463158,770,924 


The  estimate  of  i-evenue  for  1890-91  was  164,869,000  lei",  and  exjiemUtUTr 
tlic  same. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1891-92  : — 


Rev  EN  IE. 

l)irect  taxes  . 
Indirect  ,,  . 
Revenue      from      State 

mono))olies 
Ministries : — 

Domains    . 

Public  AVorks    . 

Interior     . 

Finance     . 

War. 

Foreign  Allaii-s  . 

Public  Instruction 

Justice 
Various 


Total. 


Ley 
29,335,000 
41,205,000 

42,950,000 

23,619,600 

13,527,000 

7,100,000 

2,020,000 

1,376,000 

116,000 

263,500 

1,500 

8,225,000 


EXPEXDITUUR 

Lei 

Public  Debt  .                    .  61,441,31¥ 

Council  of  Ministers  63,560 

Ministries  : — 

War.         .         .         .  38,355.598 

Finance     .                  .  22,836,435 
Worship    anil   l*ublic 

Instruction  17,537,886 

Interior     .         .         .  12,226,571 

Publit;  Works     .         .  6,176,548 

Justice  5,229,544 

Domains,  kv.     .  4,171,0S8 

Foreign  Affairs  .  1,508.666 

Fund  for  su]»]»lemontary 
votes  and  extraordi- 
nary credit  692»406 


.  169,738,600 


Total 


UdbyGoOgll«'788.600 
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Tlie  public  debt  of  Roumania  would  amount  on  April  1, 1892,  to  969,575,228 
lei.  Of  the  total  amount  more  than  half  lias  been  conti-acted  for  public 
workij,  mainly  railways.  The  remainder  has  been  contracted  to  cover  de- 
ficits, reduce  unfundetl  debt,  and  pay  off  peasant  freeholds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  aV)out  5Z.  i»er  head  of  population,  and  the  interest  to  7».  6rf. 
The  exports  average  11.  16*.  per  head. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Roumania  consists  of  an  active  army,  divided  into  Perma- 
nent and  Temtorial,  with  its  reserve ;  the  Militia  ;  the  Civic  Cuanl,  and 
tht^  levt€  en  mussi'.  Tlie  active  army  in  Roumania  consists  of  4  army  corps 
(ea<ih  of  2  divisions  of  infantry),  1  bri^;ade  of  light  cavalry  (Calanishi),  1 
l»rigade  of  artillery,  1  lattalion  of  engmeei-s,  1  squadron  of  train,  and  1 
comjiany  of  hospital  corps,  and  1  active  division  in  the  Dobnya.  1.  Per- 
manent Army. — Infantry:  8  regiments  of  2  battalions  of  4  companies 
each  ;  4  battalions  of  rifles.  Cavalry  :  3  regiments  of  hussars  (Roshiori)  of 
4  squadrons,  1  regiment  of  gendannerie  in  the  Dobruja.  Artillery :  5  regi- 
ments of  field  artillery,  eavh  of  7  batteries  of  6  guns ;  3  companies  of 
artificers.  Engineers :  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  each  consisting  of  2 
(-om]»anics  of  sai)i>ers,  1  com|>any  of  minei-s,  1  telegraph  company,  and  1 
fomj»any  of  ])ontoniers.  Gendarmerie  :  2  foot  comjianies  and  3  cavalry 
squa^lrons.  Hospital  Service  :  80  officers,  18  employes,  and  4  comytanics. 
Administrative  Troops :  40  officers,  3  companies  of  artificei-s,  and  4  squad- 
rons of  train.  Every  retired  officer  is  obligetl  to  serve  in  the  reserve  until 
the  age  of  37.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is 
2,936  officers,  335  emjdoyes,  48,500  men,  18,200  horses,  and  600  gims.  2 
Territorial  Army. — 33  regiments  of  infantry  (Dorobanzi)  of  2  and  3 
iKittalions;  12  regiments  of  cavahy  (Calarashi)  of  4  squadrons  each;  14 
lotteries  of  artillery,  with  6  gims  per  battery  ;  these  latter  perform  the 
(luties  of  firemen  in  time  of  peace.  The  total  of  the  Territorial  Army  is 
81,848  men  and  4,401  horses.  3.  The  Militia,  consisting  of  33  regiments 
of  infantry.  4.  The  Civic  Guai'd  and  the  lev4e  eii  masse,  the  strength  of 
which  is  not  definitely  fixed. 

Every  Roumanian  from  liis  21st  to  his  46th  year  is  obliged  to  serve 
either  in  the  permanent  army  3  years  of  active  service  and  5  in  the  reserve, 
or  in  the  temtorial  infantry  5  years  of  active  service  antl  3  in  the  reserve, 
or  in  the  territorial  cavalry  4  years  of  active  service  and  4  in  the  reserve. 
The  entry  into  the  permanent  or  territoiial  army  is  decided  by  lot.  All 
young  men  not  taken  for  the  conscription  form  part  of  the  militia.  After 
completing  their  service  in  the  ))ermauent  or  territorial  army,  all  arc 
enrolled  in  the  militia  until  their  36th  year.  Inhabitants  of  towns  serve  in 
the  CHvic  Guard  till  the  age  of  46,  and  those  of  the  country  from  their 
36th  to  their  47th  year  form  part  of  the  l&o4e  en  masm.  The  army  is  also 
kept  up  to  its  strength  by  enlisting  volunteers  and  re-engaging  the  men  in 
the  reserve.  The  army  is  being  i-eorganised  on  the  territorial  system ;  the 
country  will  be  dividetl  into  5  districts,  to  each  of  which  will  be  attached 
a  corjw  d'armee,  sulxlivided  into  2  divisions  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments. 

Roumania  has  in  the  navy  the  Slisabcla,  launched  at  Elswick  in 
1887,  a  shot-protccte<l  cruiser  of  1,320  tons  dis^ilacement  and  4,900 
horse-jwwcr,  34 -inch  armour  at  the  l)clt,  four  6-inch  and  8  machine  guns  ; 
the  Mircea,  training  shij),  a  composite  brig  of  350  tons.  There  are  besides  4 
other  small  vessels,  2  torpetlo- boats,  3  gunboats,  oacli  of  45  tons,  and  3 
others  building  at  Blackwall.  There  are  46  officers  and  1,480  sailors,  and  a 
naval  I'eserve  of  200  men. 
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Produetion  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  ]K)piilation  of  Roiimanui  70  per  cent,  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture.  Tliere  are  654,000  heads  of  families  who  arc  freehold  proprietors. 
Of  the  total  ai*ea  68  jwr  cent,  is  proiUictive,  and  29  iK»r  cent,  under  culture, 
21  i>er  cent,  under  grass,  and  16 '9  i>er  cent  under  forest  Oreals  are  the 
h'ading  products,  one-third  (10,800,000  acres)  of  the  area  beinc  devote<l  Id 
them  (4,600,000  aci-es  maize,  2,500,000  acres  wheat).  Oil-seeds  and  ^iiies 
arc  largely  grown.  There  are  (1889)  115,899  hectares  planted  with  vines, 
ofwhidi  64,119  arc  for  the  production  of  white  wines,  51,436  for  red  antl 
hlack  wines,  and  339  for  muscat  wine.  The  total  [»roduction  of  wine  is  w^ual 
to  alwut  1,850,000  hei'tolitres,  or  an  avei-agc  of  16  hectolitres  the  hectare.  A 
.s«-heme  for  utilising  the  enormous  foi-ests  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
(fovemment.  The  avei-age  annual  pixxluction  of  cereals  is  about  12  million 
ipiai-tera,  of  which  more  than  lialf  is  exported.  In  1884  Roumauia  ha<l 
2,376,063  cattle  and  4,654,776  sheep. 

Commerce. 

Tlie  following  tabic  shows  the  value  (in  1,000  lei")  of  the  eoramei-ct-  for  five 
Years  : — 


1880 


1887 


1888 


1890 


Imjiortfl  . 
Exports  . 


1,000  le) 
296,697 
255,547 


1,000  lei 
314,633 
266,726 


1,000  lei 
310,378 
256,788 


1,000  lei 
367,944 
274,167 


1.000  lef 
362,791 
275,958 


The  following,  according  to  Roumanian  returns,  shows  the  value  of  the 
commerce  in  1890  of  the  leading  countnes  (imi)orts  from  and  exiwrts  to)  irith 
which  Roumauia  deals  : — 


Ger- 
many 


Orcjit 
DritAiu 


Aiistriu    France 


Bel- 
gian! 


Turkey    Russia       Italv 


1,000  Ici  1,000  lul  1,000  lei  1,000  let  1,000  lel!l,000  lei  1,000  lei  1,000  lei l,OilU  U-^ 
hiiiM.rt*     100,2.V2     07,.'.59       .V2,7H>     S9,«48      18,920      13,627       8,064         :.,16S        SLMl 
Kxi>ortN   !    lJ,00r.       8,91»     101,380     17,19(5      48,451        9,501        4,683       11,010        l,«li 


The  following  are  the  values  of  the  lea<ling  articles*  of  import  and  export  iu 

1890:— 


Imports      Kxport« 


I   1,000  lei   I  1,000  lev  , 

Textiles    .         .   ;  155,000  4,600  !  Animals  &  ani- 

Mctals          and  j  i  mal  pi-oducts 

metal  goods  .   |    64,500  800  j  Fruits,        vege- 


Importu      BxpQota^ 


1,000  Id  i  1  .o^o  leJ 
7,300  e.-IO0 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  showa  the 
v.Uue  ftf  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Roumania  for  the  five  years  1886-90  :— 

—  i   1880   :   1887      1888   !   1880   '   1800 


hu\wYtfi  into  Roumania  .       929,7211,038,429    989,594 
Kxports  to  Great  Britain    ,2,649,718'8,400,504{3,669,206 


l,268,359|l,270,271 
3,204,776  4,447,159 


The  principal  British  imports  into  Roumania  are  cotton  goods  and 
rarn,  567,739/.  in  1886  ;  696,760/.  in  1887  ;  572,397/.  in  1888  ;  717,293/.  in 
1889  ;  and  640,207/.  in  1890  ;  woollens,  62,273/.  in  1887  ;  40,399/.  in  1888  ; 
64,521/.  in  1889 ;  and  57,570/.  in  1890  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
S8,330A  in  1886 ;  117,361/.  in  1887  ;  112,480/.  in  1888  ;  143,707/.  in  1889  ; 
and  165,295/.  in  1890;  coals,  69,184/.  in  1887;  82,899/.  in  1888;  89,434/.  in  1889; 
145,308/.  in  1890.  The  leading  exports  from  Roumania  to  Great  Britain  are 
'■ariey,  552,028/.  in  1886  ;  518,742/.  in  1887  ;  887,380/.  in  1888  ;  820,936/.  in 
1889 ;  and  544,448/.  in  1890.  Maize,  1,878,141/.  in  1886  ;  2,634,645/.  in  1887  ; 
1.971,836/.  in  1888  ;  1,  264,108/.  in  1889  ;  and  2,032,028/.  in  1890;  and  wheat 
196,940/.  in  1887;  549,472/.  in  1888  :  1,075,557/.  in  1889  ;  and  1,815,770/.  in 


Shipping  and  Communioations. 

The  total  nnmlKT  of  vessels  that  entered  the  jiorts  of  Roumania  in  1889 
«. Is  30,807  of  8,078,939  tons,  and  the  numl)er  that  cleared  was  30,686  of 
\789,894  tons.  In  1889  the  merchant  navy  of  Roumania  consisted  of  184 
if-sseLs  of  20,618  tons,  including  19  steamers  of  840  tons.  The  navigation 
'»!  iho  r)anul»e  is  carried  on  under  regulations  agreed  to  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
f'TPUee  of  1878,  and  subset  pie  ntly  modified  at  a  conference  of  the  delegates 
'•r  the  leading  Powers  ((Jreat  Britain,  Genuany,  Austria,  Russia,  France, 
luly,  and  Turkey),  which  met  in  Ix>ndon  in  1883.  From  its  mouths  to 
r}i«'  Iron  Gates  it  is  regarded  as  an  int4»nmtional  highway,  the  interests 
•>f  the  several  States  l)eing  specially  j»rovided  for.  The  navigation  is  luider 
tlu' sujieriiitcndencc  of  a  mixed  commission  of  one  delegate  each  for  Austria, 
{{iilgaria,  Roumania,  an<l  Servia,  with  a  delegate  appointe<l  for  six  months 
'•y  the  signatory  Powers  in  turn.  The  commission  has  its  seat  at  (iiurgevo, 
iu  Koumania.  The  arrangement  lasts  for  21  years  from  April  1883.  The 
uiinil)er  of  ve.ss<*k  that  cleared  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  in  1890 
wap*  1,828  of  1,. 539,445  tons,  of  which  778  of  983,862  tons  were  Bi-itish. 
The  totnl  not  revenue  of  the  Commission  in  1890  was  1,202,891  Ici  or 
Uiuics. 

In  1891  Roumania  had  1,590  miles  of  SUtc  railway,    besides  340  uiid^^v 
'^mstnietioii  and  600  conceded.     The  State  has  now  the  control  ami  working 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Roumania  in  1876,  the  unit  of 
tlie  monetary  system  being  the  leif  equivalent  to  the  franc. 

Russian  and  Austrian  coins  and  Turkish  weights  and  measures  are  ha^U 
ill  use  by  the  people. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Roumania  in  Great  Hkitain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  A.  Plagino. 
Cou»4nllor  of  LeffcUion. — M.  D.  Xedoyano. 
(Jonmil- (ien^'.ral.  — Walter  J .  C'utbill. 

2.  Of  Orkat  Britain  in  Rcumania. 

Knroy  and  Mimfder. — 
Seci'dary  of  Legation.  —  A.  O.  Vansittart. 
rice'f'oiund. — Hamilton  K.  Browne. 

('mijwl'f^rnfra/  af  Onlalz  and  rhiimW  Commiivnonrr.  —  iVn-v  Sandortfm. 
(UI.O. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  conoeming  B4)amania. 

1.  Official  PrBMCATioNs. 

Commerce  «lc  la  lionniaiiic  avec  lea  imiHitances  etmngerM  ^>cti«lAiit  I'annee  1890.  Bncto- 
i-(»8t,  1891. 

MiniHteriu  de  Intenio.  Oflclft  Central  do  BtatiHtica,  StAt1»t1ca  din  Romania.  Imltctlr 
comunelor  \n-  iieriodn  de  ciuci  anl  1870-88.     Bucnrejtct,  1888. 

Report  Iiy  Mr.  White  on  the  Kingdmn  of  Ronmania,  in  *  Reporin  of  H.M.'b  Di|*loinatk' 
and  Consular  OfficerK.'    Part  VI.     1888.    Folio. 

Report  on  the  Tmde  of  Galntx  for  188fl,  in  Na  002  of  *  Diploiuatie  and  Consular  R«>]M3rU.' 
liOndon,  1890. 

Statisticn  din  Romania.  MiM,>area  ])opnlatiuni  \Hi  anu  1888.  Dap&  rpfn-'^tnelc  Mari 
ciWle.    4.     Bucuresci,  1880. 

Trait«'8,  oonventiom*  et  arrangements  intemationaux  dc  hi  Roumnnio,  jiar  T.  G.  I>}uTariL 
UuchareKt,  1888. 

Report  for  the  years  188*2-90  on  the  Finances  of  Ronmania,  in  Xo.  790  of '  Diplomatk- 
and  Consular  Rei¥)rt8.'    1890. 

Reports  on  the  Tiiule  of  Roumania  m  1888,  in  the  January  and  May  iiartu,  and  in  l>c%' 
in  the  June  pail  of  the  '  Deutsches  Handela-Archiv '  for  1891.    Bt^rllu. 

Tnule  of  Roumania  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  btatement  of  the  Trmle  of  tlie  Uirit<M 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1890.'     I^ondon,  1891 . 

2.  Xon-Official  PrnuciTioxs. 

Berffner  (R.),  Rumanien.     Breslau,  1887. 

Bou^  (Ami),  La  Turciuie  d'Europe.    4  vols.     Paris,  1840. 

Braiiano  (J.  C),  Mi''moire  sur  la  situation  de  la  Moldo-Valachie  depuis  le  traite  dc  Parws. 
s.     Paris,  1803. 

Cretzitlf'$io  (E.),  I-a  Roumanie  eonsidert'e  sous  le  rapjiort  physique,  administmlif  et 
t'conomique.    8.    Bucharest,  1870. 

Kti{iel  (J.  C),  Die  Geschichte  der  Walachei ;  and  Gese.hichte  der  Moldan. 

Laurioni  (A.  T.),  Istoria  Romanilom. 

haveleyf  (Emile  de),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.     I^ondou,  1887. 

ObMenare  (M.  (i.),  I^  Roumanie  economiuue.     Pari^,  1870. 

SamueUou  (James),  Roumania,  Paist  and  Pi-esent.     London,  1882. 

Vhirini  (J.  H.  A.),  Les  provinces  Roumaines.     8.     Paris,  1850. 

raillant  (J.  A.),  La  Roumanie :  histoire,  langue,  *c 

Wallwr  (Mrs.),  Untrodden  Paths  in  Ron niania.    8.    London. 
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RUSSIA. 

(Ehpibe  op  All  the  Russias.) 
Beigning  Emperor. 

AlOXander  III.,  Emperor  of  All  the  Ruftsias,  born  February 
26  (March  10  new  style),  1845,  the  eldest  son  of  Emperor 
Alexander  11.  and  of  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand- 
duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
father  (by  assassination)  March  1  (March  13,  new  style),  1881, 
and  was  crowned  at  Moscow  May  27, 1883  ;  married  November  9, 
1866,  to  Maria  Dagmar,  born  November  26,  1847,  daughter  of 
King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 

Children  of  the  Envperor, 

I.  Grand-duke  Hicholae,  heir-apparent,  bom  May  6  (May  18), 
1868. 

II.  Grand-duke  George,  bom  April  27  (May  9),  1871. 

III.  Grand-duchess  Xenta,  bom  March  25  (April  6),  1875. 
TV.  Grand-duke  Michael,  bom  November  22  (December  4), 

1878. 

V.  Grand-duchess  Olga,  born  June  1  (June  13),  1882. 

Brothers  cmd  Sister  of  the  Emperor, 

I.  Grand  duke  Vladimir,  bom  April  10  (April  22),  1847; 
married  August  16  (August  28),  1874,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons 
and  one  daughter: — 1.  Cyril,  born  September  30  (October  12), 
1876.  2.  Boris,  bom  November  12  (November  24),  1877.  3. 
Andreas,  bom  May  2  (May  14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  bom  January 
17  (January  29),  1882. 

n.  Grand-duke  Alexia,  high  admiral,  born  January  2  (January 
14),  1850. 

III.  Grand-duchess  Jform,  born  October  5  (October  17),  1853  ; 
married  January  21,  1874,  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of 
Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Grand-duke  Sergius,  bom  April  29  (May  11),  1857; 
married  June  3  (June  15),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 
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V.  Grand-duke  Foul,  born  September  21  (October  3),  1860; 
married  June  5  (June  17),  1889,  to  Princess  Alexandi*a,  d[augfat«T 
of  the  King  of  Greece ;  widower  September  24,  1891.  Offspring* 
Mariay  born  April  6  (18),  1890;  Dimitri  born  September  1891. 

Uncle's  and  Aunts  of  thf  Rmperor, 

I.  The  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  brother  of  the  i>rece<ling,  l>oni  July  27 
(August  8),  1881 ;  married,  January  25  (February  6),  1866,  to  Prin«» 
Alezandm  of  Oldenburg,  died  in  April,  1891.  He  liad  t^'o  sons  :— 1. 
Nicholas,  bom  November  6  (November  18),  1856.  2.  Peter,  bom  January  10 
(January  22),  1864  ;  married  July  26  (August  7),  1889,  to  the  IMncess  Milita 
of  Montenegro. 

II.  Grand-duchess  OlgOj  sister  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II.  :  bom 
August  30  (September  11),  1822  ;  married,  July  1  (July  18),  1846,  to  Prin*f 
Kan,  then  lieir-ai)parent,  now  King,  of  Wiirttemberg. 

Cotmns  qf  the  Mmpfiror, 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  ConslatUinef  brother  of  the  lau- 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  and  his  Mrife  Princess  Alexander  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  of  which  union  thoi-e  are  issue  five  children : — 1.  Nicholas,  bom 
February  2  (Februarv  14),  1850.  2.  Olga,  bom  August  22  (Septemlter  3>, 
1861,  and  married  October  27,  1867,  to  Geoigios  I.,  King  of  the  HoI]ene«w 
8.  Vera,  bom  February  4  (Febnuuy  16),  1864,  and  marrietl  May  8,  1874,  tu 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirttemberg;  widow  Jamuir^'  15,  1877.  4.  Constantine. 
bom  August  10  (August  22),  1858  ;  mamed  April  15  (April  27),  1884,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe-Alteubui^,  Duchess  of  Saxony  ;  offspring: — John, 
bom  July  6,  1886 ;  Gabriel,  Iwm  July  15,  1887  ;  Tatina,  bom  January  23, 
1890 ;  Constantine,  bom  Januarv  1,  1891.  5.  Dimitri,  bom  June  1  (Juik- 
13),  1860. 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Michael  and  his  wife  the  late  PrineeHs 
Cecilia  of  Baden  :— 1.  Nicholas,  bom  April  14  (April  26),  1859.  2.  Anas- 
tasia,  bom  July  16  (July  28),  1860,  and  married  January  12  (January  24  X 
1879,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Franz  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  3.  MichaeC  bom 
October  4  (October  16),  1861,  and  married  Apnl  6,  1891,  to  Sophie,  Gounte&i 
of  Merenberg,  \Yhich  marriage  led  to  his  exclusion  from  the  army,  a  trust  being 
nominated  on  his  estates.  4.  George,  bom  August  11  (August  23),  1868. 
5.  Alexander,  born  April  1  (April  13),  1866.  6.  Seigius,  bom  September  25 
(October  7),  1869.     7.  Alexis,  bom  December  16  (December  28),  1875. 

The  reiffning  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Mii^hael 
Romanof,  elected  Tsar  m  1613,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Rnrik  ;  and 
in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  bora  in 
1701,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Oldenburg.  The 
union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottoq* 
formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  I.,  intended  to  bring  Ruasta 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Western  States  of  Europe.  Peter  I.  was  sutv*ed«Nl 
by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Livonian  peasant,  and  she  by 
Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanots 
terminated,  in  the  year  1780.  The  reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Ru!Hia. 
Anne,  Ivan  VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  female  line  of  Romanof,  formed  a 
transition  period,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  aci>e88ion  of  Peter  IIL,  of 
the  house  of  Holstein-Gottoip.  All  the  subsequent  em^rors,  without 
exception,  connected  themselves  by  marriage  with  German  families.  The  wife 
and  successor  of  Peter  III.,  (Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  general  in  the  Prussian  army,  left  the  crown  to  her  only  son,  Pwl, 
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who  became  the  father  of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the 
gi-andfather  of  a  third,  Alexander  II.  All  these  sovereigns  married  German 
princesses,  creating  intimate  family  alliances,  among  others,  with  the  reigning 
nouses  of  Wiirttembeig,  Baden,  and  Prussia. 

The  emperor  is  in  possession  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  domains,  con- 
lOBting  of  more  than  a  million  of  sc^uare  miles  of  cultivated  land  and  forests, 
besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast  revenue,  the 
actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  reference  to  the  subject 
is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown  domains  being  con- 
sidered the  private  proi>erty  of  the  im|)erial  family. 

The  following  have  been  tlie  Tsars  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  from  the  time 
oi'  election  of  Michael  Romanof.  Tsar  Peter  I.  wa.s  the  first  mler  who  adopted, 
ill  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emi)eror. 


UmiM  of  Rmnamf- 

-Male  Lim, 

Ivan  VI. 

1740 

Michael  . 

1613 

Elizabetli 

1741 

Alexei     . 

1645 

Feodor    . 

1676 

Hottse  of  RoDianof'HoUtein, 

Ivan  and  Peter  I. 

1682 

Peter  III. 

1762 

Peter  I.  . 

1689 

Catherine  II.  . 

1762 

Catherine  I.     . 

1725 

1   Paul        .         .         . 

1796 

Peter  II. 

1727 

Alexander  I.    . 

1801 

Nicholas  I. 

1825 

House  of  Jionuinof— 

Female  Lim. 

Alexander  II. 

1855 

Anne 

1780 

Alexander  III. 

1881 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 
The  govei'iimeut  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in 
the  emj)eror,  whose  will  alone  is  law.     There  are,  however,  certain 
i-ule*  of  government  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  i*eigning 
house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.      The  chief  of  these  is  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year   1797,  is  to  be  that  of  I'egular 
<lescent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference  of  male 
i)ver  female  heirs.      This  decree  annulled  a  previous  one,  issued 
by  Peter  I.,  February  6,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to 
select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the 
imperial   family,   irrespective   of   the   claims   of    primogeniture. 
Another  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  I.   is 
that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  his  consort  and  children, 
must  l>e  a  member  of  the  oi-thodox  Greek  Church.      The  princes 
and  piincesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of 
Alexander  I.,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any 
marriage  they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union 
i-annot  inherit  the  throne.       By  an  ancient  law  of  Russia,  the 
heir-apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the 
completed  twentieth  year. 
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The  administration  of  the  £mpire  is  entrusted  to  foar  great 
boards,  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  The  first  of 
these  boards  is  the  Council  qf  the  StcUe,  established  in  its  present 
form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the  year  1810.  It  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  an  unlimited  number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
emperor.  In  1889  the  Council  consisted  of  60  members,  exclu- 
sive of  the  ministei*s,  who  have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  including  six 
princes  of  the  imperial  house.  The  Ck)uncil  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  namely,  of  Legislation,  of  Civil  and  Church 
Administration,  and  of  Finance.  Each  department  has  its  own 
president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties  ;  but  there  are  collective 
meetings  of  the  three  sections.  The  chief  function  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the  projects  of  laws  which 
are  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers,  and  of  discussing  the 
budget  and  all  the  expenditures  to  be  made  during  the  year. 
But  the  Council  has  no  power  of  proposing  alterations  and  modi 
tications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  con- 
sultative institution  in  matters  of  legislation.  A  special  depart 
ment  is  entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests  addressed  to 
the  emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  gi'eat  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is 
the  Riding  Senate  or  *  Pravitelstvuyuschiy  Senat,'  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are 
partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  character. 
To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  nine  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Petersburg, 
two  of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  i^ 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  de8cnptioD^ 
of  cases.  The  senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who 
till  high  stations ;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each 
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metropolitans  (St.  Petensbm-g,  Moscow,  and  Kieff ),  the  archbishop.^ 
of  Creorgia  (Caucasus),  and  of  Poland  (Kholm  and  Warnaw),  and 
several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions  run  in  the 
emperor's  name,  and  have  no  foi*ce  till  approved  by  him.  The 
President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitjvn  of  Novgorod  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  fourth  board  of  government  is  the  Comfniltee  of  Mmiaters. 
It  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  who  are — 

1 .  The  Ministi'y  of  the,  Impei-ial  ffoum.  — General  (^un  t  Voroni^Jf-Doshkof. 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor ;  appointed  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House  in 
8U(^cession  to  Count  Alexander  Alderberg,  March  29,  1881. 

2.  Tfie  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Nicolas 
C^loWch  De  Oiers;  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  April  1882. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  War. — General  Vanwmakif  aide-de-camp  ol*  the 
Emi)eror  ;  appointed  Minister  of  War  March  29,  1881. 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Navy. — Viee-Admiral  Tchikhaldwffy  ap]H)inteil 
December  1888. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  tfie  Interior. — Actual  Privy  CouncUlor  Durnovo,  ap- 
(loiuted  May  18,  1889. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Delyanoff^ 
appointed  1882. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Privy  Councillor  yyshiuyradsky,  ap[K>intc(l 
1887. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Senator  Privy  Councillor  Matutsdn^  ap- 
]ioiBted  November  19,  1885. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  the  State's  JJanuiitui.  — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Ostrorskyj 
appointed  1881. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  H'orks  and  HaHmtys. — General  Annenkolf, 
appointed  1891. 

11.  The  JMpartineiU  of  General  Confroi. — Actual  l*rivy  Councillor  Filipoff^ 
apimintcd  Comptroller-General  1889. 

The  post  of  ^Uuister  and  State  Secretary  for  Finland  remains  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Baron  Brunn  (1888). 

Most  of  the  above  heads  of  departmentn  have  assistant  ministers  who  supply 
their  place  on  certain  occasions.  They  all  communi(9ite  direi-tly  with  the 
m>vei*eign. 

The  em[)eix>r  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  atfairs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  imblic  instruction  of  girls  and  to 
the  administration  of  the  institutions  established  by  the  late  Empress  Maria, 
mother  of  the  Em))eror  Nicholas  I.  Besides,  theit*  is  the  lm]ierial  Head- 
Quarters  (Glavnaia  Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  also  with 
the  roceiition  of  i^etitions  presentotl  to  tlie  eniiieror,  formerly  receivetl  by  a 
.H|iecial  (k>urt  of  Requests  (aliolished  in  1884).  Acconling  to  a  law  of  May 
19,  1888,  a  K])ecial  lm]>erial  Cabinet  having  four  sections  (Administrative, 
Kcoiiomical,  Agricidtmul  and  Mnnutactiiring,  and  Ij<;gislative)  has  Iwen 
created,  instea<l  of  the  same  (le|iartment.s  in  the  Ministry  of  luiperiul 
llousehoUl. 

TiOi  Al-  (mivkrnmknt. 

The     Kmpin-    is    tlividcfl    into   general   govt'nmieiit.s,    or    viic-iovaltics, 

^ovrrnnjcnts,  and  districts.     Tliei-e  are  at   juvscnt  in   Eui-opean  Russia  (in- 

rludrng  Poland   and  Finland)    68  Governments,    with  635   districts  {vi/cz(f), 

2  otdyels,  and  1  okruyy  also  consiaere<l  as  separate  governments.     Some  of 
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thein  ai-e  united  into  general  governments,  which  are  now  those  of  Finkntl 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kieff,  and  Moscow.  The  Asiatic  jmrt  of  the  Empire  com- 
prises 5  general  ^veramenta,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the 
Steppes),  intern  Siberia,  and  of  the  Amur,  >vith  9  goveTuments  (spihertUtfai 
ana  18  territories  {oblaats).  They  are  divided  into  173  districts  {upesi  or 
okrug).  In  1889  the  general  govemoi*sliip  of  Odessa  was  abolished,  and  tiie 
Island  of  Sakhalin  has  lH*en  made  a  sej»arate  province  {ptdtfeX),  under  a 
sejiarate  governor.  At  the  head  of  each  general  government  is  a  goremor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  as  such  has  the  supranf 
control  and  direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military.  In  Siberia 
the  governors-general  aiv  each  assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  deliW- 
rative  voice.  A  civil  governor  assisted  bv  a  C4)uncil  of  regency,  to  which 
all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  established  in  each  govemnaent  awl 
a  military  governor  in  twenty  frontier  provinces.  A  vice-governor  i* 
apiwinted  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil  governor  when  the  Idtter  \s  abspnt 
or  unwell'  There  is  also,  in  each  government,  a  council  of  control  under 
the  presidency  of  a  s{)ecial  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  Department 
of  Control.  Each  government  is  divided  into  from  8  to  15  distrii-ts. 
having  each  several  administrative  institutions.  A  few  districts  {okrug  m 
otdyel)  in  Silieria,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  Tnnacaspian 
region  are  considei-ed  as  independent  governments.  So  also  the  towusni]« 
{gradonacJuilstvo)  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Kertch,  Sebastopol,  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  Cronstadt,  Vladivostok,  ana  Xikolaevsk  are  under  separate  military 
governors. 

In  Euro[)ean  Russia  the  govei'nment  of  the  [larish,  in  so  Car  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
trusto<l  to  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  dividetl  into 
107,493  communes,  which  elect  an  elder  (Starosta),  or  executive  of  a  com- 
mune, as  also  a  tax-collector  or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  All  thesr 
officei-s  ai*e  elected  at  communal  assemblies  ( '  Mir ' — which  means  both  *  tJir 
village'  and  'the  world')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselves. 
The  communal  assemblies  arc  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  tJiv 
village,  who  discuss  and  decide  all  communal  affairs.  The»e  (*ommuiuiI 
as.scmblic.s  are  held  as  business  requii-cs.  The  communes  are  miit^  iiiti» 
cuntons,  or  *Volo8te,'  each  embracing  a  population  of  about  2,000  malt-s 
^9,533  in  Euroj^can  Russia).  Each  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over  also  by 
an  elder,  *  Stai-shina, '  elected  at  the  cantonal  assemblies,  which  are  n>m- 
|K>.sed  of  the  delegates  of  the  village  commiuities  in  pro^iortion  of  om 
man  to  every  ten  nouses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  daw  of 
affairs  as  do  the  communal  assemblies,  but  concerning  each  its  resiiec-tivr 
canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  special  institutions  of  their  own,  whi*li 
are  submitted  also  to  sjwcial  colleges  *for  peasants'  affairs,'  instituted  in 
each  government.  In  Poland  the  *Volo8te  is  replaced  by  the  'Gmina,' 
the  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted  of  all  landholders — nobility  in- 
cluded, the  clercy  and  the  police  excluded — who  have  each  but  one 
voice,  whatever  me  area  of  land  })osse88ed.  The  *Gmina'  has,  however. 
less  autonomy  than  the  *Voloste,*  being  subject  directly  to  the  'Chief  of 
the  District'  In  conjunction  with  the  assemblies  of  the'Voloste  and  Gmina 
are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  judges  elected  at 
cantonal  assemblies.  Ii^uries  and  offences  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  dis- 
putes relating  to  propertj'  between  tlie  peasants,  not  invohnn^  more  than 
a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  popular  tribunals. 
Affairs  of  more  importance,  uj>  to  300  roubles,  are  judgea  by  Judges  of 
Peace,  elected  in  Central  Russia,  and  nominated  elsewhere  ;  appeal  against 
their  judgments  can  be  made  to  the  *Syezd,'  or  gathering  of  judges  of  the 
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district,  and  further  to  the  Senate.  In  1889  an  important  change  waa  ina<le 
in  the  above  organisation.  Justices  of  Peace  ht^a  been  replaced  in  twenty 
provinces  of  Central  Russia  by  Chiefs  of  the  District  {uyezdnyi  nachalnik), 
nominated  by  the  administration  from  among  candidates  taken  from  the 
nobility,  recommendeil  by  the  nobility,  and  endowed  with  wide  disciplinary' 
jiowers  against  the  peasants  ;  in  the  cities,  except  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Odessa,  s^Micial  *  town  magistrates '  {got'odskoi  mdia)^  nominated  in  the  same 
way,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Justices  of  Peace.  As  to  the  ])ea8ants' 
tribunals  {xoloslnai  sud),  tliey  are  jilaceil  in  direct  subjection  to  the  *  Chiefs  of 
the  Districts.*  The  same  measui'e  has  been  extended  in  1890  and  1891  over 
all  the  provinces  endowed  with  provincial  institutions  {z&nvttvos). 

The  administration  of  the  economical  affairs  of  the  district  and  province 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  zemfttvos,  or  the  district  and  provincial 
assemblies,  comjiosed  of  rejtresentatives  elected  by  the  jicasantry,  tne  house- 
holders in  the  towns,  and  the  landed  proprietors.  Their  executive  power  is 
entrusted  to  jirovincial  and  district  *  Upravas. '  The  president  of  the  nobility 
of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  jiresides  ex  officio  over  the  z^nislvos  of  the 
district,  or  of  the  province.  Imj)ortant  modifications,  increasing  the  powers 
of  no])le  landowners  in  the  atlairs  of  the  zanstvosj  reducing  tlie  nunibets  of 
representatives,  and  limiting  their  pwers,  were  introduced  in  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  organised 
on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  z&tuslvos.  All  house-owners  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  of  which  reijresents  an  equal  amount  of  real  propertv', 
and  each  class  elects  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  the  Duitms ;  tne 
latter  elect  their  executive  the  Uprava. 

Diuing  the  years  1888-86  the  institutions  of  the  zcmstvo  were  in  force  in 
34  provinces  (361  dbtricts)  of  Euroi^ean  Russia.  Tlie  numlwr  of  electors 
was:  40,172  landowners,  48,091  urtwm  ix)pulation,  and  196,773  })eaaanta. 
As  to  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  above  electors,  it  appears  that  64  jht 
cent,  of  all  votes  belong  to  jieasants,  12  i»er  cent,  to  nobles,  10  |)cr  cent,  to 
merchants,  5  per  cent,  to  the  clergy,  and  4  per  cent,  to  artisans.  Of  the 
13,196  elected  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  ze^aatros,  35  per  cent. 
l>elongeil  to  the  nobility,  15  per  cent,  to  the  class  of  tlie  '  merchants,'  and  38 
\w.x  cent,  to  the  peasantry.  The  Executives  of  the  zfrnHvos  (the  upravas)  \m\v 
1,263  members,  out  of  wliom  two-thinls  arc  jieasants  in  East  Rus-sia,  while  in 
Middle  Russia  from  two-thirtls  to  three-quarters  of  the  members  arc  nobles 
The  34  provincial  executives  have  137  meml)ers  (98  nobles,  21  oflicials, 
1»  mcivhants,  3  artisans,  and  2  i  Kjasan ts). 

Fiitland^. — The  (jranil-ducliy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  the  treaty  of  Fredcrickshamn,  September  17,  1809,  has  presi'rA'ed,  by 
si»ecial  grant  of  Alexander  I.  in  1810  (i-enewed  by  his  sticcessors),  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  Constitution,  ilating  from  tlie  year  1772,  reformed  in 
1789,  and  slightly  moiUfied  in  1869  and  1882.  This  charter  pi-ovides  for  a 
national  ^tarliament,  consisting  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the 
burghers,  and  the  i>easants,  convoked  by  the  'Orand-duke,'  EmiKJi-or  of 
Russia,  for  four  months.  They  discuss  the  schemes  of  laws  pi-ojiosecl  by  the 
cmjHjror,  who  has  the  right  of  veto.  The  unanimous  assent  of  all  four 
cliambers  is  necessary  for  making  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  for  levjring 
new  taxes.  The  national  rei>i-cscntatives  have  been  regidarly  convoked,  since 
1861,  evcrv  four  or  five  yeara  ;  the  last  time  they  met  was  in  1888.  The 
Hcheraes  of  laws  arc  elaborated  by  the  *  C/ommittee  "for  the  Affairs  of  Finland,' 
which  sits  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  consists  of  the  State  Secretary  and  four 
members  nominated  by  the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  propjosed  by  the 
Senate).  The  Senate,  which  sits  at  Helsingfors,  under  the  presidency  of  thr 
1  For  further  dclaiU  on  FinlaiKl,  sec  end  of  Rwvitu 
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Govcrnor-General,  is  Dominated  by  the  Crown.  It  is  the  superior  admini*- 
tratlvc  power  in  Finlancf,  and  consists  of  two  department^  Justice  and 
Finance,  which  have  under  them  the  administration  of  posts,  railways,  canals, 
custom-houses,  hygiene,  and  the  tribunals.  The  military  department  isuwkr 
the  Ru.ssian  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  imder  the  Rusiu 
Chancellor.  Finland  has  its  own  money  and  system  of  custom-houses 
Recent  laws  have,  however,  altered  this  to  some  extent     (See  Fixland.) 

Polatvd. — Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  its  o\ni  from  1815  to  1830, 
and  a  .sc^iarate  government  till  1864,  was  deprived  at  tlic  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  its  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukaae  of  thf 
Kmjxjror,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  abeolutrhr 
incoiiwrated  with  that  of  Russia. 

Baltic  Pivi^iiuxs. — The  Baltic  Pi-oviuces  have  some  institutions  for  *U- 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  l>een  gradually  curtailwl. 
and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  iwlicc  and  school  matters,  chiefly 
vested  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21,  1888,  the 
judicial  and  [wlice  rights  of  the  landlords  having  Xreen  transferred  tc 
functionaries  nominated  by  the  State.  By  a  law  of  Julv  21,  1889,  the  lis: 
vestiges  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunals  under  the  Oennaii-s]>eakiDg 
nobility  have  \yeen  aliolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  it 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  jiartially  applied  to  the  provinces,  so  asfe' 
maintain  the  atiministmtion  of  justice  under  the  central  uovemment,  Tbf 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obligatoiy  in  the  official  corres|>ondcihT 
of  all  ])arish,  munici|)al,  and  provincial  aifniinistration  ;  so  also  in  tlie  Dorpti 
Univereity,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1 889  of  its  privilege  of  self- 
government,  and  the  gjnnnasia  in  1890. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Peogress  and  Present  Oonditiun. 

The  Russian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  hiiid-siirfa«? 
of  the  globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,644,10** 
Knglish  square  miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the 
population  since  1859,  but  various  enumemtions,  chi^y  made  by 
the  statistical  committees,  furnish  an  approximately  correct  return 
of  the  people.  According  to  these,  the  total  population  of  the 
Kmpire  numbered  in  1887  113,354,641)  inhabitants. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (lU 
ac^quisitions  being  included  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seen 
from  the  following,  the  years  being  census  years  :- 


Year 

Poinilutlon 

Yejir 

roi»nUtioii 

1722 
1712 
1762 
1782 
1796 

14,000.000 
16,000,000 
19,000,000 
28,000,000 
:i6,000,000 

1812 
181.5 
18:3.'. 
1851 
1859 

41,000,000 
45,000,000 
60,000,000 
68,000,000 
74,000,000 

Since  that  period  the  iK>pulation  of  the  Empire  is  estiimited  h> 
follows  :  — 
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Yeare 


Finland    ;  Cancasus 


Central 
Asia 


8ib«i1a 


1,882,188  I  4,893,832 
2,142,093  !  0,584,858 
2,282,878  |  7,458,151 


4,588,640  I  2,626,246  ,  8,327,627 

' 4,566,096  I  3,428,867 

5,287,354  ]  4,093,585 


Average\ 

Yearly} 

Increase  I 


21,878  I     143,725  3 


5,532,021     4,493,667 


Total 


81,696,96:. 

86,451,413 
102,970,881  I 
113,317,115  I 


■  I 


140,2893i       58,302 ,     1,581,057 


J  Finland,  1872 ;  Caucaiins,  1871  ;  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  1870. 
^  Finland,  1888 ;  Cancasus,  1888 ;  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  1882. 
*  Increased  by  annexations  and  better  registration. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  of  official  estimates 
referring  to  the  years  1887-1889 — concerning  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  various  political  and  geographical  divisions  of  the  Empire 
of  Russia:— 


Province 

1  cngiisn 

1  square 

J    miles 

1.  European 

'               1 

Bu$$ia(m7).- 

— 

Archangelsk 

.   1  331,505 

Astrakhan  . 

.       91,827  > 

Bessarabia. 

.  '    17,619, 

Chemigoff  . 

.   1    20,288 

Conrland    . 

1    10,5.85 

Don,  Region  of 

61,886 

Ekaterinoslaf 

;    20,148 

Bsthonia     . 

'      7,818 . 

Grodno 

14,931  1 

Kaluga 

1    11,942 

K.iran  (1889) 

24,601  1 

Kieff(1890). 

19,091  ' 

KoMtroma  . 

82,702 

Kovno 

15,092  ! 

Kursk 

17,JW7 

KliarkofI     . 

21,041 

Kherson 

27,.V28  1 

Livonia 

18.158 

Minsk 

35,29;{ 

Moghilev    . 

18,:>51 

MOHTXJW 

12,859  , 

NUnl-Novgorod 

(1889) 

19,797 

Novgoroti    . 

i    47,230 

Olonoly. 

57,4.i9 

Orel     . 

18,042 

Orrnbnr^  (I8«'.»» 

i    73,810 

P#iiza 

'    14,997  i 

Perm  . 

128,211 

Podolin 

16,224 

PolUva 

19,265 

Pskoff 

17,009 

10,255 

SU  Pctersl>iiri,'  . 

20,700 

I  Samara  (1889)     . 

58,321 

Area :  ^  *| 

Popula-     "«  ". 

tion      .  £z 


I   Area: 


English  I  Poitula-  'f 
square  |      tion 
miles 


!3B' 


III 


340,251  , 

932,5.89  ' 

l,588,.S29' 

2,109,9as  , 

070,:>82  ' 

1,890,118 


1 

10 

90 

104 

04 

80 

1,874,162 ,     71 

50 

IK) 

100 


.892,7.88  ' 

I  1,354,425 

1,199,882 

1  2,140,702 

'  .8,072,000 

1,:154,102 

!  1,532.747 

2,000,578  , 

2,822,0.89 

[  2,020,8,'>3 

1,221»,468 

1,680,015 

1,-294,110 

,  2,210,791 

1,587,011 
l,2ia,0,S8 

.841,508 
2,021.289' 
l,289,8f.8 
l,522,.W7 
2,713,987 
2,423,755 
3,794,789  ' 

J»65,855 
1.848,:M5 
1,080,278 
2,014,405  . 


155 
41 
97 

148 

110 
78 
07 
47 
09 

171 


112 
17 

101 
21 

Ul» 

14. •. 
5i» 

118 
80 
45 


Saratotr 

Simbirsk 

Smolensk 

Taiuboff 

Taurida 

Tula    . 

Tver   . 

Ufa  (1889) 

Vilna  . 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir 

Volhynia 

Vologda 

Voron^ 

Vyatka 

Yaroslav 

Sea  of  Azov 


i  2,311,220   70  I 

I  1,679,847   82  ; 

,  1,889.4441  61  ' 

'  2,780,145100  ' 

I  1,090,070|  44  ; 

,  1,445,6001120 

i  1,781,8011  70 

2,018,.856i  42 

!  l,804,788i  79 

I  1,275,954    78 

1,403,172;  74 

2,264,8071  81 

1,289,7541     7 

2,588,9.881101 

2,914..844i  49 

1,120,891    81 


Total,      RnsMian  < 

Provinces        .    1,902,092,80,594,2-26,  45 


•2.  Poland:— 

" 

Kalisx 

4,.892 

887,317,190 

Kielce 

.8,897 

092,328177 

Lonjn 

4,067 

008,088  180 

Lublin 

r.,41H» 

979,700  i.'»n 

Hotrkow    . 

4,7-29 

1,091,282i23O 

Ploek 

1       1,200 

000,002  14:5 

Rjtdotii 

4.709 

782,274  104 

Siedlc.. 

5.585 

071. 508, 121 

Snwalki 

4.840 

O.S6,932  185 

W.irsnw 

5,023  , 

1,405,131 '200 

Total,  Poland 

,    49.157 

8,885,807  170 
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Area : 

^1 

Area:  , 

Province 

English 
Hqaare  ' 

Popula- 
tion 

1^ 

l»rovincc 

English ' 
square 

' 

niUeti 

* 

;   miles 

1  :t.  Graud-Duehy 

Sauiarcaad 

26,027 

'      0/  Finland  ;— 

Fei^ganah 

35,654 

ATio-Bjonieliorj,' 

i»,a.Hr. 

:«i6,:{50 

41 

Scmirechensk . 

152,280 

•  Kuopio 

1G,4W 

281,851 

16 

«yr-Daria 

194,853 

,  Nyland 

4,586 

2:^1,77H 

50 

1  8t,  Michel  . 

8,819 

176,786  ' 

19 

^  , 

1  TavaMtehii8 

8.H.S4 

250,071 

80 

.  Turkestan 

409,414 

UleAbon;    . 

«:i,971  , 

237,848 

8 

!  Vlborg 

16,627  , 

385,970 

19 

- 

1  Vwia   . 

16,084, 

405,767 

24 

Trans-Caspian 

214,237 

1 

- 

Caspian  Sea    . 

169,381 

i  Fiiilaud       . 

144,255  j 

2,305,916 

16 

1 

'  Total,  Central 

'  Totul  KuroptKiu 

Asian  dominions  1,548,825 

i      Russia     . 

2,OP5,504I1>5,870,810 

45 

1 

' 

_ 

Tobolsk  (1889) 

539,659 

1  4.  Rustia  in  Asia 

Tomsk  (1889) . 

331,159 

1  Kuban 

36,4.H9  ; 

1,286,622 

35 

'  HtJivroiK)!    . 
;  Tcrclc .        . 

2:J,897  1 
26,822  t 

667,511 
719,468 

28 
26 

Western  .Siberia 

870,818 

Nortlieni      Cau 
'      cjisiii 

I 

86,658 

2,673,601 

30 

IrkuUk  . 
Transbaikalia . 
Yakutsk. 

287.061 
286,868 
1,533,397 

1 

- 

—  - 

Yeniseisk 

987,186 

1  Baku  . 

15,177 

744,980 

49 

1  Dai(beMlan  . 
,  KlizalRtliiK>I 

11,492 
17,041 

507,856 
7r»:i,8ftj 

51 
44 

Eastvm  Silieria  8,044,512 

Krivan 

10,745 

677,491 

63 



i  Khw   . 

7,200 

2:C,114 

32 

1  KuU\h 

14,084 

9:15,000 

67 

Aniur(18Sii)    . 

172,W8 

TifliK   . 

17,22:{ 

819,264 

18 

Priuiorskaya  . 

715,982 

*?5 


UOD 


ti80,l.^  fi 

775,600  *^ 

671,878  4 

1,214,300  « 


.%341,91S       S 
801,476       1 


5,644,359      3 


1,313,400       t 
1,299,729       3 


2,623,129'      S 


421,187  1 

545,388  2 

255,671  1 

458,572  * 


1,680,768        -^ 


63,221        -^ 
102,786         1 


Truns-Caiiwisia  .       95,71K»     4,784,550       49        Amur    Region, 

al)OUt  .         .     888,S;J0  166,0U7        I 


CiUICJUSUS     . 


182,457     7,458,151        40 


S^ikhalin  .       29,386  14,615        i 

Total,  Siberia      4,833,496      4,4S4,549       "» 

^ ,     .     .._,.^^       — , —        ..        Total,    Asiatic 

akc  Ami  .        .       26,UH5  ~  —  dominions    .    6,564,778    17,587,056      ." 

Kirjjljiz  Stcppo  .     755,793     2,000,970 


i  Akmolinsk(1889)  229,609  500,180  2 

.Semipalatinsk    .  184,6.31  576,578  3 

I  Tin-gai  (1889)       .  176,219  364,660  '_» 

,   UnUsk  (1889)     .  139,168  559,552  3        Total,    Asiatic 

I     .•■I^A           %     tMll  •li"       1    lilt                                                                                                                                                                                 ^^.l..S>.Z^M..^ 


Grand     Total, 

Russian  Empire  8,660,282  114,873,008 


111  1 6Sd  the  iKlaiid  of  Sakhalin  was  sepai-ated  h-om  the  Pnmorsk 
province  under  a  separate  governor. 

The  internal  waters  (lakes  and  estuaries)  otcupy  the  following 
areas,  in  square  miles: — In  Emx)pean  Russia,  25,804  ;  in  Finland, 
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18,471  ;  in  Siberia,  18,863  \  and  in  Central  Asia,  19,855.  The 
Seas  of  Azov,  Caspian,  and  fjake  Aral  cover  an  aggi^egate  surface 
of  210,025  square  miles.  The  superficies  of  all  Russian  provinces 
liave  been  carefully  revised  by  (General  Strelbitzky  ;  his  figures  are 
given  in  the  above  for  Russia  in  Asia  ;  those  for  Euro|)ean  Russia 
very  slightly  differ  from  the  above,  the  total  area  of  the  Russian 
provinces  of  European  Russia,  with  all  islands  and  deltas,  being 
now  given  at  1,902,227  English  square  miles. 

For  the  ethnical  elements  of  tlie  jiopulation,  see  Year-B(mjk  1885,  j>.  41C. 

The  populations  of  the  Caucasus  appear  as  follows,   according  to  i-ecent 

investigations : — 

Russians      .   1,915,614       Ji^s       .         .     50,992 
Poles.  .         .  8,910    I        Karlv^liam:^ 

Germans  23,613    >    Georgians       .  310,499 

Greeks  42,562       Mingrelians    .  200,092 

Iranians: —  Imeretians      .   373,141 

Ossets  .      127,430    !    Pshaves,  Kliev- 

Persians,  Tatis,  zurs    .  20,079 

Talyshiiis       132,792    .    Western  Moun- 
Kurds  10,097  taineers       .   188,083 

Armenians  .      803,696 

According  to  a  recent  partial  census,  the  Jews  number  2,843,364  in  the 
western  and  south-western  provinces  of  Russia  (2,261,863  in  towns),  that  is 
11*3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  ;  77,275  in  the  three  townships  ol" 
Odessa  (73,389,  i.e.  35*1  ]ier  cent,  of  |K)pulation),  Kert*'li,  anid  Selwstopol  ; 
and  431,800  in  five  goveniments  only  of  Poland  out  of  ten  (11  i>or  rent,  of 
population).  Their  aggregate  numl>or  in  Russia  would  thus  excee<l  3i 
millions. 

II.  Movement  or  the  Population. 
The  statistics  of  marriages,  hii-ths,  and  deaths  for  1888,  if  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  apjjear  as  follows  : — 


Kastern  Moun- 

taineers . 

707,619 

Tartars 

1,027,828 

Turks 

75,980 

Turcomans, 

&c. 

44,0!0 

Northern 

Tai-tars  . 

126,000 

Kalmuks  . 

10,707 

- 

Marrlaj(e» 

Births 

Birth- 
rate 

DeathH 

Death- 
rate 

Surplus 

Russia  in  Euro])e 

804,084 

4,251,473 

47-4 

2,749,085 

33  0 

1,502,388 

Poland     . 

67,392 

334,268 

40  0 

204,031 

24-7 

130,237 

Finland  . 

16,748  ) 

80,172 

34-7 

45,417 

19-7 

34,755^ 

Siberia  (1887)  . 

23,481 

212,148 

48-4 

150,197 

34-4 

61,951 

Caucasus  (1887) 

56,550 

268,250 

37-2 

171,708 

23-8 

97,542 

Central       Asia 

(Russians  only) 

1885       . 

8,540  1 

52,361  , 

— 

41,519 

— 

10,842 

J  4."»,ltW  immigrated,  and  44,914  eniigratwl  in  18S8. 

The  average  surj^lus  for  the  last  three  years  was  :  1,663,327  in  Euro]>oau 
Russia,  157,979  in  Poland,  and  38,130  in  Finland,  giving  thus  a  yearly 
surplus  of  more  than  2,000,000  for  the  Emjure. 

The  maximum  mortality  was  in  Perm  (45),  Tobolsk  and  Orenburg  (44), 
Stavropol  (above  40) ;  and  the  minimum  in  Baku,  Elisal>ethi)ol,  Erivau, 
VitebsK  (16),  and  Oourland  (18).  The  maximum  births  were  in  Kuban  (63), 
Orenbuig,  Samara,  and  Tobolsk  (60  to  54),  while  in  several  provinces  it  was 
more  than  60  in  the  thousand. 
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During  the  yeara  1867-81,  26 '6  per  cent  of  all  new-born  children  died 
before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year,  and  42  per  cent,  before  reaching  fire 
years. 

According  to  official  statistics  there  was  in  Russia  an  excess  of  emigratvm 
over  immiffiation  in  the  case  of  Russians  of  1,146,052  in  33  years  (1856-1888), 
and  a  surplus  of  immi^tion  of  2,304,717  foreigners  during  the  same  time. 
Ehnigration  is  on  the  increase.  Of  late  the  Russians,  especially  Jews,  cod- 
tnbuted  a  lai^  part  to  tlie  flow  of  emigrants  into  the  UnitoJi  States ;  in 
Great  Britain  the  Russians  numbered  in  1881  nearly  as  many  as  the  Frendi 
(15,271,  much  increased  since).  During  the  years  1871-86  8,767,605 
foreigners  entered  Russia,  but  only  7,525,360  left,  showing  thus  an  immign- 
tionof  1,242,245  (563,345  Germans,  447,736  Austrians,  9,395  English,  and 
nearly  100,000  Persians).  The  surplus  of  foreigners  who  entered  Russia 
during  the  years  1886-88  ^2,478,430^  over  those  who  left  was  278,947,  while 
the  surplus  of  Russian  subjects  who  left  Russia  (1,413,018)  over  tliose  who 
returned  was  136,129. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  beiu^  agriculturists,  ihey 
dwell  in  villages,  and  in  1886  the  division  of  population  in  urban  and  mraf. 
as  also  the  division  according  to  sex,  in  1886,  appeared  as  follows  : — 


In  Towns      I  In  the  Countr>' ; 


Males 


Females 


European  Russia 

9,964,760 

71,760,425 

42,499,324 

42.895,885 

Poland      . 

2,125,458 

5,834,846 

4,084,393 

4,223,729 

Finland    .       . . 

191,620 

i     1,984,801 

1,067.750 

1     1,108,672 

Caucasus  . 

669,085 

6,615,462 

1     3,876,868 

8.407.679 

Siberia      . 

345,071 

3,968,609 

i     2,146,411 

2,167,269 

Central  Asia     . 

651,831 

4,675,267 
94,063,353 

1     2,448,085 

2,879,013 

Total 

13,947,825 

1  56,122,831 

1  66,682,247 

The  aggrosate  number  of  settlements  reached,  in  1886,  555,990  in  the 
Empire  ;  of  these  1,281  (468  in  Poland)  had  municipal  institutions.  The 
following  are  the  populations  of  the  princi|)al  towns,  mostly  according  to 
estimates  of  1886  to  1888,  if  not  otherwise  mentioned  i — 


Russia  in  Etirope — 

Towns  Population 

St.  Petersburc  ^ 
(winter  1889)  1,008,315 
(summer  1889)  849,315 
Moscow  (1884) .  758,469 
Warsaw  (1891) .  465,272 
Odessa  (1890)  .  313,687 
Kharkoir(1888)  188,469 
Riga  (1888) 


Kieflr(1891) 
Kazan 
Lodz  (1890) 
Saratoff    . 
Kishineff . 
Vilna 


195,668 
183,640 
133,208 
125,227 
123,410 
120,074 
102,845 


Towns  Population 

Orel  (1888)        .  78,404 

Berditchefr(1889)  77,287 

Samara     .        .  75,478 

Astrakhan  (1888)  73,710 

Dunabiu^         .  69,033 

Minsk  (1887)    .  67,618 

Nikolaiefl'         .  67,249 

Nyni-Novgorod  66,716 

TiUa  (1887)       .  64,047 

Oi-enbuig  (1889)  62,534 

Kherson  (1889)  61,824 

RostoffonDon  61,256 

Bobniisk  (1887)  58,356 
Elisabethgrad 

(1889)   .         .  57,884 


1  With  suburbs. 


Towns 
Jitomir  (1888) 
Voronej 
Taganrog 
Vitebsk 
Reval 
Kovno 
Byelostok 
Krementchng 
Kursk 

Lublin  (1890) 
Cronstadt 
Ekaterinoslav 
Penza  (1887) 
Bendery   . 
Nyejin 


Popolatioo 
.  56,782 
.  56,179 
.  56,047 
.  54,676 
.  51,277 
.  50,878 
.  50,726 
.  50,018 
.  49,657 
.     48,475 

48,276 
.     46,876 

46,221 
.  44,684 
.     44«371 
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Poltava    . 
Modiilev . 
Auemuui 
Kaluga  (1886) 
XijnetaghiLsk 
Brest-Litovsk 
Urodno    . 
Perm  (1890) 
Tver 

^birsk  . 
Xorotcherkask 
Simpheropol 
Volak  (1888) 
Klets  (1888) 


Kamenetz.  Podolsk 


Population 
.  42,210 
.  41.899 
.  41,178 
.  40,252 
.  40,000 
.  39,901 
.  39,826 
.  39,281 
.  39,280 
.     39,047 

37,091 
.  36,503 
.     37,044 

36,386 


Town 


Kjev.       . 

Tambof    . 

Vaioalavl 

Taaritsyii  (1888) 

iSmolensk 

Sehartopol 

Ismail 

Balta 

There  I 


35,987 
35,810 
35,688 
34,799 
35,738 
34,848 
33,803 
33,084 
32,983 


Novotcherkask 
!  Ivanovo- Vozne- 
I     sensk 
I  Serghipvak 
I  Dorpat 

Ryazan 

Mitau 

Finland  (1888)-— 
'  Helsingfors 
1  Abo 
,  Tammcrfors 

Viborg 

'  Russia  in  Asia — 
I  Tashkent 

Tiflia  (1886) 

Kokand  . 

Irkutsk  (1888) 

Baku  (1886) 

Ekaterinodar 
(1886)   . 

Omsk  (1889) 


Population 


26.646 

32,579 
31,413 
30,643 
30,327 
30,039 

68,402 
27,996 
18,097 
17,894 

121,410 

104,024 

54,043 

48,000 

45,679 

39,610 

38,000 

'Stavroi)ol(1886)    37,017 

'Tomsk      .        .     36,742 

34,800 


Town  Population 

Vladikavkaz 

(1886)  .  .  33,981 
Samarcand  33,117 
Ekaterinburg 

(1887)  .  .  33,739 
Namangan  31,074 
Andidjan  .  30,620 
Shemakha  (1886)  28,545 
Maikop  (1886)  .  27,945 
Shusha  (1886)  .  26,806 
Uralsk  .  .  26,054 
Marffhelan  (1887)  26,080 


Khodjent . 


Yeisk  (1886) 
Nukha  (1886)   . 
Alexandroitol 

(1886)    . 
Jizak 
Vyernyi    . 
Elizaliethpol 

(1886)   . 
Kutais  (1886)    . 
Tobolsk    . 
Zlatoust  (1890) . 
Rlagovcschensk. 


25,915 
25,757 

22,670 
21,800 
21,521 

20,294 
20,227 
20,175 
20,000 
20,212 


There  arc  36  more  towns  with  jjopulations  of  from  20,000  to 
nabitaDts  in  Eiiroi^oau  Russia  ;  and  172  towns  with  jwimlations  of 
10,000  inhabitants. 


30,000  in- 
morp  tlifin 


Eeligion. 

The  establi8ho<l  relieion  of  the  Empire  is  tlio  Gneco-Russian,  officially 
«*11M  the  Orthodox-C^tliolic  Faith.  It  has  its  own  indeiK>ndcnt  synod,  but 
luahitains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the  four  iwti-iarchatos  of 
(Vmstantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  Holy  Synod,  the 
>«oanl  of  ^vemment  of  the  Church,  was  established  with  tlie  concurrence  of 
fbe  Russian  clerg}'  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  emperor  is  head  of  the  Church ;  he  appoints  to  every  office  in  the 
Church,  and  is  reatricted  only  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and  prelates  the 
ftrivilege  of  proposing  candidates ;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses  iJersons 
from  their  offices  in  certain  cases.  But  he  has  never  claimed  the  right  of 
'leiTding  theological  and  dogmatic  (questions.      Practically,  the  Procurator  of 
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in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
Mohammedans  in  £astem  and  Southern  Russia,  while  the  .^ewa  are  almost 
entirely  settled  iu  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  ailhcrents  of  different  ent^ls 
-  many  dissenters  l>eing  inscribe*!  under  the  heail  of  Greek  Ortho<lox  :  they 
ai"e  only  estimateil  as  follows  : — 


Creed  Total 


Orthodox  Greek  Catholics  (1888),  without  ai-my  and  navy    .       69,808,407 

United  Chui-ch  and  Armenians 55,000 

Roman  Catholics 8,300,000 

Protestants 

Jews 

Mohammeilans 

Piigans 


2,950,000 
3,000,000 
2,600,000 
26,000 


The  Russian  Empire  is  divitled  into  62  bishoprics  {epiirehiya)^  which, 
according  to  tlie  last  publishe*!  rej>ort,  were,  in  1887,  under  3  metropolitaB«. 
15  archbishops,  and  43  bisho})s ;  the  latter  had  under  them  37  vicars ;  all 
of  them  ai-e  of  the  monastit;  clergy.  The  Greek  Orthodox  iwpulation 
of  the  62  bishoprics  in  1886  numl)ere«l  69,808,407,  to  which  the  Ortho- 
doxes  of  the  army  and  navy  must  l>e  atldeil.  There  were,  in  1889,  50,720 
churches  l>oth  public  and  private  (of  which :  cathedrals,  666 ;  i«arish 
churches,  34,690  ;  yeduwrtfrrtjqf'fty  or  nonconformists  recogniseil  by  Cnnrph. 
248,  and  15,107  chapels),  with  52,333  priests  and  deacons,  and  43,615 
cantors,  &c.  Xo  leas  than  459  chuivhes  and  218  cliapels  were  built  in  188J>. 
According  to  official  figin-es  for  1889,  the  monasteries  numberwl  480,  aiiJ 
had  11,997  monks  and  aspirants,  and  211  nunneries  with  85,969  nuns  »ii«l 
aspirants. 

Other  i'<'ligions  had  in  1888  the  following  numWrs  of  chun^heii  ainl 
clergy  :— 

C'hiirclies  Piiests   i  CUorebrs  Pri^sl* 

Roman  Catholic  .         .     5,156  3,629  '   Mussulman  .     9,254  16,914 

Lutherans  (excl.  Finland)  1,866      605      Jewish       .         .         .     6,319    5,673 
Armenian    .         .         .     1,275  2,025      Karaims     ...  35        ^j 

The  Holy  Synml  has  a  iMipital  of  alwut  5,000,000/.  sterling  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  various  churches  received  in  1889  11,500,000  roubles  of  donations, 
and  alwut  2,000,000  roublas  from  the  Orthodox  brothcrhowls.  Th*- 
exiK»nditure  of  the  Synod  in  1890  was  :  13,930,376  roubles  contributetl  by  thr 
Imperial   budget   (for  schools,  1,738,260  roubles  '.^  Armenian  clergy,  H204 
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Sibei-ia,  and  East  Siberia).  However,  many  special  schools  ai*e 
under  separate  Ministries.  The  total  contribution  for  education 
from  the  various  Ministries  was  45,093,995  roubles  in  the  budget 
for  1890. 

Finland  has  a  university  of  its  own  (see  Fmlatid),  Nearly 
4,000  students  ai*e  either  supported  by  bursaries  or  dispensed  from 
paying  fees. 

The  high  and  middle  schools  of  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Fin- 
land) are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  for  the  year  1887  (the 
latest  available  statistics)  : — 

I  ic.,n  1^..    Teaching      Pui»ll8  and 

Number        ^^^.  »  ^    stidento 


Universities      .... 
Special  high  schools 
Ladies'  university  colleges  (1890) 
Theological  academies 
Medical  academy 
Military  academies  . 
Agricultural  academy 
Engineering      .        \        .        . 


9 
10 


Total  high  schools  (still  ini^niplcte)     . 

Xonnal  schools 

Normal       seminaries       with       pmctical 

schools 

Gymnasia  and  progyninasia 

Kealschulen 

Technical  and  professional 

Theological  seminaries      .... 

Military  and  naval  schools 

Total  middle-flass  schools  for  lK>ys 

Girls'  gymnasia  and  progymnasiu 
,,      institutes  ..... 


Total  middle-class  school  for  girlh 


239 
90 
44 
55 

113 

(522 

343 
30 

373 


3,753 
190 

127 


j       822 

'    2,815 
1,403 

1,049 


13,165 
2,096 
400 
789 
745 
431 
306 
238 

18,080 

6,586 

68,682 
18,827 
4,769 
17,297 
21,109 

136,270 

70,174 
7,911 

78,085 


The  ladies'  coUegoa,  providing  l\dl  University  education,  were  closed  by 
Imperial  order  in  1887-88.     One  of  them  has  been  reopened  at  St  Petersburg. 

The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contributetl  l>y  the  State  Exchequer 
to  the  amount  of  52  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  exixmditiire  for  the  gymnasia, 
progyllUlasic^  ftnd  technical  schools,  the  remainder  being  made  u^  by  fees 
(about  3()per  cent)  and  by  donations  of  the  zemsttos,  the  raunicijialities,  and 
ao  on.  Tne  Cossack  schools  (gymnasia,  &c.,  both  for  Iwys  and  girls)  are 
maintained  by  the  separate  voiScoSt  which,  moreover,  maintain  a  number  of 
their  pupils  m  the  governmental  schools.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
voiskos  for  schools  was  2,720,123  roubles  in  1888.  The  Church  contributed  the 
same  year  the  sum  of  725,252  roubles.  1,645,681  roubles  in  1888,  the  costs  for 
the  schools  under  the  Holy  Synod  being  paid  by  either  the  Exchequer  or  the 
zemdvos  and  the  village  communities.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Gc^qglc 
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The  education  in  Caucasia  appeared  as  follows,  according  to  the  official 
report  for  1888,  issued  hy  the  School  Administration  : — There  were  in  1888  19 
lyceums,  gymnasia,  and  Realschulen,  5  normal  schools,  16  high  schools  for 
girls,  with  a  total  of  10,056  pupils  (6,036  boys,  4,020  girls)  ;  31  town  schools, 
9  special  schools,  5  indigenes  schools,  with  a  total  of  6,660  pupils ;  104 
private  schools,  with  3,818  pupils  ;  876  primary  schools,  with  51,529  pupils; 
151  Armenian  schools,  with  11,129  pupils  ;  395  various  schools,  with  18,33^ 
pupils  ;  2,046  Mussulman  and  Jewish  schools,  with  24,750  pupils. 

The  statistics  of  primary  education  are  as  follows  for  1887  : — 


Ministiy  of  Public  Etlucation- 

Distnct  schools    . 

Town  .... 

Primary 
Holy  Synoil — 

lioya   schools 

Girls'     ,,  .        . 


Parish    „  .... 

Schools  for  indigenes 

Various 

Jewish  schools — 

State 

IMvate  and  communal 
l*rimary  schools  imder  the  militaiy  . 
CossacKs*  schools — 
I      For  boys 

For  girls      ..... 


Total,  primary  education 


follows  for 

1887  :— 

sCofSchuolB 

Boy« 

Oirfa 
339,514 

181 

442 

24,329 

13,857 

52,217 

1,219,663 

181 
53 

31,593 

9,474 

15,471 

3,415 

35 

408, 
52,681 
1,526 

721 
10,325 
793 

77 

1,165 

22 

4,198 

17,279 

993 

1,063 

5,686 

43 

1,280 
236 

52,343 

16,338 

46,880 

1,451,609 

383,236 

408,721 


1  Figures  for  the  Dorpat  educational  distriet  wauting. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  exdusive  of 
Finland,  was  estimated  in  1887-88  to  be  2,472,627  (1,944,057  males,  and 
527,570  females) ;  but  these  figures  are  incomplete.  It  thus  appears  that  only 
2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  are  at  school,  and  in  1888  only  20  per 
cent,  of  the  recruits  couW  read  and  write. 
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Finland)  in  1889  8,699  books,  with  an  aggregate  of  24,780,423  copies.  Of 
these  there  were  in  Russian  6,420  works,  18,777,890  copies;  in  Polish  723 
works,  1,836,088  copies;  Hebrew  474  works,  1,132,192  copies;  German  377 
works,  744,380  copies;  Lettish  203  works,  767,570  copies;  Esthonian  115 
works,  544,410  copies. 

Periodicals  number  694  in  1890  (exclusive  of  Finland),  in  the  following 
languages  :  533  in  Russian,  71  in  Polish,  50  in  German,  12  in  Esthonian,  8  in 
Lettish,  10  in  French,  6  in  Armenian,  3  in  Jewish,  5  in  Georgian,  2  in  Finnish, 
1  in  Russian  and  Polish,  1  in  Russian,  German,  and  Lettish,  1  in  Russian  and 
Turkish. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  organisation  of  justice  was  totally  reformed  by  the  law  of  1864  ;  but 
the  action  of  that  law  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  governments  of 
Olonets,  Vologda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  and  Orenburg,  and  has  b^n  applied  but 
in  a  modified  form  (in  1889)  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  government  of 
Arkhangelsk.  In  the  above-named  governments  the  Justice  of  Peace  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  other  tribunals  remain  in  the  old  state.  The 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  the  years  1886  and  1887,  publisheil 
in  August  1889,  thus  embraces  only  59  provinces  of  European  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Caucasia  (89,601,400  inhabitants),  and  64  provinces  for  justices 
of  the  peace.  No  juries  are  allowed  in  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  ;  the  justices 
of  peace  are  nominated  by  the  Government  in  the  provinces  which  have 
no  s67niflvo8.  In  Poland  there  are  judges  of  peace  in  the  towns  only, 
their  functions  in  the  villages  being  performed  by  Gmina  courts,  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Gmina.  Sioena  has  maintained  the  tribunals  of  old  ; 
in  the  Steppe  Provinces  there  are  district  judges,  while  courts  of  higher 
instance  are  represented  by  the  Justice  Department  of  the  provincial 
administration. 

There  were  in  1887  2  app^  departments  of  the  Senate,  10  high  courts,  80 
courts  of  first  instance.  There  were  besides — 1,280  inquiry  judges  and  1,845 
notaries  ;  2,126  actual  and  3,652  honorary  justices  of  peace.  In  the  unreformed 
tribimals  there  were  604  judges,  129  public  prosecutors,  and   156  inquiry 


The  activity  of  the  various  tribunals  in  1887,  so  far  as  criminal  affairs  are 
concerned,  according  to  the  official  report,  was  as  follows,  the  figures  for  pro- 
secutionsy  &c.,  being  very  incomplete : — Before  the  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace  there  were  786,871  convictions;  before  the  Gmina  courts,  207,009 
criminal  prosecutions  were  terminated ;  172,073  before  the  courts  of  first 
instance ;  241  political  criminal  afiairs  before  the  high  courts,  besides  4,947 
appeals  ;  and  10,796  criminal  afiairs  before  the  Senate. 

A  new  law,  dated  June  21,  1889,  limited  also  to  some  extent  the  functions 
of  the  iuries,  especially  as  regsurds  the  crimes  committed  by  the  representatives 
of  nobility  in  their  elective  nmctions. 

By  a  law  of  April  6,  1891,  reformed  courts  as  well  as  chiefs  of  districts  have 
been  introduced  in  the  provinces  of  the  Kirghize  Stepj)es. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  Prisons  th<' 
Russian  Empire  had,  in  1888,  870  prisons  (of  which  125  were  in  Poland),  and 
the  prison  population  on  January  1,  1889,  appeared  as  follows  : — 
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1              Men               ' 

Women 

Lock-ups  of  Russia 
„       „  Poland 
Hard-labour  prisons 
Dep6t8 
Correction  houses 

67,736 
.   1              7,259 

6,772 

4,571 
.  ,            11,157         , 

7,376 

1,546 

436 

548 

'            97,495         ' 

9,906 

Of  these,  778  persons  were  kept  in  prison  by  order  of  the  Adminietiatfon, 
2,458  were  women  and  children  following  their  husbands  or  parents  into  exile, 
and  1,200  were  insane.  In  the  course  of  1889,  656,972  persons  entered  the 
prisons,  and  654,888  left  (each  prisoner  being  counted  several  times  as  he  is 
transferred  from  one  prison  to  another),  so  that  on  January  1,  1889,  the  priani 
I>opulation  numbered  109,485  (99,840  males  and  10,145  females)  ;  8,761 
pnsoners  died  during  the  year.  For  exile  to  Siberia,  18,363  persons  reached 
the  prison  of  Tinmen  (whence  they  are  distributed  over  Siberia).  Of  the 
16,077  prisoners  brought  to  Tinmen  in  1888,  2,000  were  hard-labour  conyicta, 
the  remainder  being — ^runaways,  1,913  ;  condemned  to  exile  by  courts,  3,119  ; 
exiled  by  order  of  Administration,  3,205  common  law  and  636  political  exiles  ; 
women  and  children  following  eixiles,  6,184.  In  1889,  1,161  convicts  and 
])ersons  sent  into  exile  by  order  of  the  Administration  (110  women)  were  oonTeyed 
to  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  on  board  steamers.  They  were  followed  W  120  women 
and  215  children.  The  actual  population  of  the  nard-labour  convict  priaons  in 
Siberia  at  the  end  of  1889  was  10,667.  Besid^  797  children  were  kept  in  13 
reformatories.  In  the  convict  island  of  Sakhalin  at  the  end  of  1889  there  were 
6,360  male  and  712  female  hard-labour  convicts,  and  2,830  male  and  423  female 
released  convicts  ;  to  these  must  be  added  more  than  600  women  who  followed 
their  husbands,  with  about  1,500  children.  The  actual  expenditure  forpnsons 
i-eached  in  1889  the  sum  of  14,351,602  roubles,  of  which  only  701,430  roQble& 
were  obtained  through  the  work  of  prisoners  and  convicts. 

^^  Finance. 

I.  State  Financje. 

The  annual  tinancial  budget  is  usually  published  on  January  13, 
and  since  1866  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
published  by  the  Control  Administration,  after  a  minute  revision 
of  each  item.  It  consists,  both  for  revenue  and  expenditure,  of 
three  separate  parts :  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure,  the 
*recettes  d'ordre'  and  *d6penses  d'ordre,'  being  transferences  of 
sums  among  different  branches  of  Administration  ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary revenue  (loans,  war  indemnity,  «fcc.)  and  expenditure 
(railways,  military,  public  works). 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  actual  ordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  1880-89,  in  paper  roubles, 
according  to  a  report  published  by  the  Control  of  the  Empire  in 
the  Official  Messenger  for  December  7  to  12,  1891.      The  average 
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yearly  gold  value  of  the  rouble,  as  also  its  official  value,  taken  for 
budget  estimates,^  are  given  in  the  last  two  columns. 


1'   '  ■  ~ 

Real  avenwe 

Official  Value 

'          Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Value  of     1 

of  Paper      I 
Rouble  1 

Roubles 

Paper  Rouble| 
d. 

Roubles 

d. 

1880 

651,016,683 

694,605,313 

1      24-84 

25-37 

1881 

651,754,010 

732,418,160 

26  01 

26-37 

1882 

703,711,508 

701,661,256 

26-26 

25-37 

•    1883 

698,980,983 

723,678,258 

23-52 

25-87 

1884 

706,266,349 

727,902,676 

24  03 

25-37 

1885 

764,477,515 

806,614,346 

24  18 

26-37 

1886 

770,546,090 

882,391,851 

23  18 

86-37 

1887 

829,661,423 

838,849,860 

21-80 

22-78 

1888         ' 

898,531,925 

840,419,494 

!      22-43 

21-31 

1889         ' 

927,036,439 

857,881,126 

25  12 

22-48 

j         1890         , 

948,685,770 

854,156,080 

1       -       ; 

22-48 

1  Part  of  custom  duties  (82,690,494  roubles  in  1890)  being  paid  in  gold,  the  gold  rouble 
Lb  calculated  at  a  certain  ratio,  determined  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Until  1887  the 
ratio  was  I  rouble  50  copecks  paper  for  the  rouble  in  gold.  It  was  fixed  at  1  rouble  67  co- 
pecks in  1887, 1  rouble  80  copecks  in  1888,  and  1  rouble  70  copecks  in  1889  and  1890. 

The  aggregate  deficit  of  the  ten  years  1878-87  was  241,263,085 
roubles. 

The  actual  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five 
years,  as  revised  by  the  State's  Control,  are  given  as  follows  in  the 
Memoir  presented  by  the  Control  to  the  Council  of  the  State  in 
December  1891,  in  thousands  of  roubles : — 

Actual  Ordinary  Rbvbntjb. 


Sources  of  Revenue 

1886 

1887 
1,000 

1888 
1,000 

1889       ' 

1 

1890 

'      1,000 

1 
1,000      ' 

1,000 

Taxes : — 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles    ' 

roubles 

A.     Direct 

, 

Land  and  forests . 

86,626 

41,102 

40,478 

42,779 

42,928 

Trade  licences      . 

28,020 

28,862 

31,783 

32,856 

34,339 

5  per  cent,  on  capital  . 

'    10,081 

11,677 

11,608 

12,012, 

11,916 

B.     Indirect. 

i 

Sforits 

i  236,977 

267,624 

265.125 

274,920  ! 

268,381 

Tobacco 

20,190 

24,093 

28,127 

28,178  ; 

27,768 

Sugar .... 
Other    excise    duties 

15,072 

23,162 

17,073 

17,959  ' 

21,629 

1 

(naphtha,  matches)    . 

— 

— 

9,320  1 

13,777 

16,289 

Oustoin  duties 

102,334 

107,425 

141,310  ' 

138,051 

141,939 

Stamp  duties 

16,198 

18,242 

20,118  1 

20,613 

21,231 

Transfer  duties    . 

14,354 

13,935  1 

15,217 

1.5,985 

15,868 

Passports,  railway 

1 

taxes,  &c.  . 

'    19,152 

20,666  ' 

31,465  = 

22,466.! 
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Sources  of  Revenue 


1886 


1887 


2.  State  Monopolies : — 
Mining 

Mint  .... 
Posts  .... 
Telegraphs  . 

3.  State  Domains  : — 
Rent  for  domains 
Sales  of 

Crown  forests 
Crown  mines 
State  railways 

4.  Redemption  of  Land  :— 
Liberated  serfs    . 
Crown  peasants  . 
Liquidation  ftind 

5.  Miscellaneous: —  I 
Railway  debts     .         .   | 
Bankinff  operations      . 
Crown  debts 

Aid  from  municipalities  I 
Various       .         .         .  I 
Jtecettes  d'ordrr.  *        .   ' 


2,028  2,111 

447  1  350 

16,383  t  17,285 

9,205  9,651 


1888 


1889 


ia«o 


6 


8,529 

690 

13,180 

4,452 
12,757 

41,788 
5,331 
7,000 

43,538 
3,720 
18,605 
16,237 
16,201 
3,450 


8,944 

630 

13,587 

6,587 
18,884 

43,285 
45,672 


37,428 
16,612 
21,754 
14,483 
22,286 
3,775 


2,550 
164  , 
18,359  ! 
10,507 

9,452  1 

691  , 

15,402  , 

7,267  I 
22,330  I 

43,052 
49,218 


54,557 
8,774 
20,758 
11,510 
19,467 
2,170 


2,796 

394 

19,249 

10,296 

10,290 

880 

17,130 

7,200 

33,425 

42,415  I 
49,832  I 

~    ! 

49,550  1 
11,391  ' 
19,096  i 
14,046  , 
17,028  ' 
2,921 


I 


8,135 

802 

19,794 

10,497 

10.194 

910 

16,734 

8,198 

49,318 

40,967 
47,265 


38,747 
16,231 
17,124 
16,044 
18.814 
3^742 


Total  ordinar}^  revenue    .     770,546  i  829,661    898,532 
Actual  Ordinary  Expendittrr. 

—  1886  1887  1888  188» 


927,035     943,686 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

ronbleH 

roubles 

roubles 

rouble* 

State  debt 

264,119 

280,908 

279,432 

270,693 

Higher  institutions  of  the 

State    .... 

2,145 

2,098 

2,146 

2,065 

Holy  Synod    . 

10,021 

10,999 

11.017 

11,186 

o 

Ministries : — 

>. 

Imperial  House   . 

10,560 

10,560 

10,560 

10,560 

sl    1 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

4,465 

4,736 

4,705 

4,591 

ci 

War    .... 

211,892 

210,953 

212,096 

225,989 

> 

Navy  .... 

41,638 

39,959 

40,915 

40,784 

** 

Finances     . 

116,779 

109,459 

107,637 

107,662 

sz 

State's  Domains  . 

22,527 

22,355 

22,131 

24,435 

Sg 

Interior 

72,609 

72,579 

72,710 

75,668 

j_QO        ' 

Public  Instruction 

21,188 

20,684 

21,478 

21,941 

^s'^ 

"Ways  and  Communica 

1 
• 

ll  ' 

tions 

25,826 

25,834 

29,931 

36,066 

s^ 

Justice 

20,374 

20,443 

21,237 

21,622 

p 

State's  Comptrol 

3,179 

3,186 

3,328 

3,501 

State's  studs  . 

1,072 
832,392  ' 

1,097 
835,8.50 

1,096 
840,420 

1,123 

Total     . 

857,881 

Including  redemption     . 

1 

operations 

52,426  1 

.54,402 

41,161 

r*9\?5^i 

-  -              -     ^ 

^ 
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The  actual  ordinary  revenne  was  agaiu  in  excess  of  the  estimates  in 
1890,  the  figures  being  as  follows,  according  to  the  Controller-General's 
report ; — 


1890 


Ordinary  revenue  and  recettes  d'ordre 
Ordinary     expenditure      ancf 
d'ordre 


Difference  . 

Extraordinary  revenue    . 

Extraordinary  expenditure 
Balance 
Total  balance 


Efrtimatc:! 

Roubles 
891,491,000 

890,050,000 


Actual  Revenue  i 
and  Expenditure 


+  1,441,000 
56,378,000 
57,819,000 

-1,441,000 


Roubles 
948,685,770 

854,155,080 


+  89,530,690 

103,686,991  ] 

129,680,188  I 

-25,943,198  1 


+  68,687,492 


The  surplus  in  the  ordinary  revenue  over  the  estimates  is  due  to  the  low 
estimates  of  the  budget.  Thus,  the  excise  duty  gave  a  surplus  of  15,042,574 
roubles,  though  in  reality  it  was  by  6,538,815  roubles  below  the  revenue  under 
the  same  heading  during  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  direct 
taxes  have  shown  a  deficit  of  7,800,000,  as  compared  with  the  budget 
estimates. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  revenue,  the  surplus  is  partly  due  to  a  real  surplus 
in  the  war  contribution  (4,920,148),  railway  payments  (7,069,621),  perpetual 
dex)06its  (122,082),  debt  of  land  bank  (6,708,250),  and  chiefly  to  operations  on 
the  conversion  of  the  debt  (71,427,312). 

The  detailed  budget  estimates  for  the  years  1891  and  1892  appear  as 
follows  : — 


Revenue. 


Sources  of  Revenue 


I.   Ordinary  revenue : 
Direct  taxes — 

Land  and  personal 
Trade  licences 
On  capital 


Total  direct  taxes 

Indirect  taxes — 

Excise  on  spirits    . 
,,       ,,   tobacco  , 


1              18»1              ' 

1892 

Roubles 

Rouliles 

. 

44,283,801     1 

34,266,695 

11,905,500 

44,364,182 
33,577,899 
11,984,400 

H 

90,455,996     | 

89,926,481 

259,650,981     \    242,570,981 
28,218,102  27,741,102 
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Sources  of  Revenue 

indirect  taxes — 

Excise  on  sugar 
,,      ,,   naphtha 
,,       ,,   matches 

Customs  duties 

Stamp  duties 


20,161,000  21.174,000 

9,528,500  10.020,800 

4,624,000  ,        4,720,000 

110,929,000  110,900,000 

58,019,543  I      58,969,341 


Total  indirect  taxes      .  490,926,126     ,    476,102,224 


Mint,  mines,  post,  and  telegraphs        .  i      35,310,702  (      85.760,719 

State  Domains ,    108,794,576  140,160,445 

Redemption  of  land  :  State's  peasants  .  ,      53,432,466  '      40,142,916 

Liberated  serfs    .  45,334,846  33.857,084 

Miscellaneous 72,944,780  70,594,456 


Total  ordinary  revenue  897,198,944         886,544,325 

II.   *  Eecettes  d'Ordre  •  ....  3,558,626  — ^ 

1  This  heading  has  been  abolished  in  the  budget  for  1892. 

The  *  cost  for  covering  extraordinary  expenditure '  mentioned  in  the  next 
page  18  taken  from  the  sums  disposable  at  the  Treasury,  chiefly  made  up  of 
sums  disposable  from  former  loans  ;  it  also  includes  15,231,000  roubles  wnieh 
accumulated  for  the  payment  of  coupons  and  obligations  not  drawn  by  their 
owners  for  a  long  time. 


Sources  of  Revenue  1891  \9^ 


I  ,         Roubles  Roubles 

I  III.  Extraordinary  revenue  : 

i  War  contributions       .                          .  »        3,387,139     .        3,337,139 

!  Perpetual    deposits    at   the    Bank    of  I                           , 

'  Russia !  718,000  712,000 

I  Reimbursement  of  railway  loans  .         .           3,700,000     '            — 

'  Special  capitals  returning  to  Treasury'  \        6,000,000                441,227 

i  I- 


Total  extraordinary  revenue     .         13,750,139     '        4,490,366 

1 I _ 

Cost  for  covering  extraordinary  expenditure'      47,794,812     '      74,268,375 


Total  revenue .         .         .         .1    962,302,521     i    965,308,066 
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Expenditure. 

1                     Branchee  of  Bzpenditure 

18»1 
Roubles 

1892 

- 

Roubles 

I.  Ordinary  expenditure  : 
1.  Public  debt— 

1 

(a)  Interest  and  capital,  State  debts 
(6)        „             railway  obligations 

191,588,636 

184,856,804 

65,153,405 

62,968,884 

2.  Higher  institutions  of  the  State 
S.  Holy  Synod 

2,081,300 

2,106,411 

11,356,914 

11,406,169 

4.  Ministiy  of  the  Imperial  Household 

10,560,000 

10,660,000 

5.         „        „  Foreign  Affairs      . 

4,960,631 

4,812,412 

6.         „        „  War     .... 

226,652,168 

228,907,132 

7.        „        „  Navy    .... 

43,759,924 

47,882,283 

8.         „        „  Finances 

115,067,796 

119,008,304 

9.         „        „  State  Domains 

25,914,902 

24,639,716 

10.        „        „  Interior 

80,296,886 

80,972,998 

11.         „        „  Public  Instruction 

22,985,781 

21,868,914 

12.         „        „  Ways  &  Communications 

57,967,310 

63,653,061 

1.3.         ,,        „  Justice 

24,101,999 

24,574,192 

'     14.  Stote  Control 

4,293,798 

4,284,162 

;     16.  Direction  of  studs  .... 

1,249,946 

1,268,695 

Unforeseen 

8,000,000 

18,000,000 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 

895,330,395 

911,668,066 

II.  *  D^penses  d'Ordre  '  . 

3,668,626 

1 

III.  Extraordinary  expenditure : 

1.  For  railways  and  ports    . 

42,913,500 

33,495,000 

2.  Reform  of  armament 

20,000,000 

20,140,000 

8.  Special  reserves  of  food  supplies      . 

500,000 

63,636,000 

Total  extraordinary  expenditure 

63,413,600 
962,302,521 

Total  expenditure    . 

965,803,066 

1  Heading  abolished  in  budget  for  1892. 

As  a  whole,  the  aggregate  ordinary  expenditure,  apart  from  outlay  on  public 
works,  has  increased^tween  the  years  1877  and  1890  from  587  million  roubles 
to  944  million  roubles,  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  having  meanwhile  in- 
creased from  114  millions  to  266  millions. 

The  following  shows  the  state  of  the  Russian  debt  on  January  1,  1891 : — 


5  per  ct  Dutch,  1798  and  1815  . 

6  „      Interior,  1817 

5         „  „        1820-65 

4^       ,,      Exterior,  1849  and  1860 

4  ,,      Consolidated,  1869 

5  ,.  „  1860 


Loans. 


14,100,000  Dutch  guldens 
38,547,372  paper  roubles 
68,840,800  roubles  gold 
41,877,166  paper  roubles 

4,780,000  pounds 
153,856,186  paper  roubles 
288,377 
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3 

4 

D 

H 

5 

5 

5 
5 
6 


per  ct.  Exterior,  1859       .        .         .         . 
State's  Bank  metallic  bonds,  1860 
State's  Bank  bonds,  1859-62 
Rente,  1862  .         .         .         . 

State's  Bank  bonds  1869-81  . 

Anglo-Dutch,  1864-66. 


Lottery  Interior  loans,  1864-66 

Eastern  Interior  loans,  1877-79 

Gold  bonds,  1883 . 
1884. 
6        „      Railway  bonds,  1886     . 
4        ,,      Interior  loan,  1887 
4        ,,      Loan  of  1889,  1st  emission     . 
4        „  „  2nd      „ 

4        „      Loan  of  1890,  Srd      „ 
4th       „ 

Peri>etiial  deposits  at  the  Bank 
To  various  institutions 
4  J  i)er  ct.  Treasury  bonds  ^  . 


2,626,300 
28,941,900 

424,181,250 
66,136,500 

179,088,700 

45,887,000 

3,181.300 

169,280,000 

737,101,850 
50,000,000 
20,000,000 

100,000,000 
99,483,700 

124,678,125 

89,768,750 

75,000,000 

10,444,100 

3,938,148 

2,793,067 

216,000,000 


pounds 
roubles  gold 
paper  roubles 


Dutch  guldens 
pounds 
paper  roubles 

roubles  gold 
paper  roubles 


roubles  gold 


Polish  Debt. 


4  \yeT  ct.  Metallic  obligations,  1844 
Liquidation  certificates,  1831-52  . 


13,440,150  roubles  gold 
34,007,536  pajier  roubles 


Bonds  of  State  Railways. 

4  iier  ct.  Nicholas  Railway,  1867-69     .         .       545,984,000  francs 

4  and  4^  per  ct.  consolidated  obligations       .         14,591,600  pounds 

4  per  ct.  Consolidated  obligations  .         .       484,666,750  roubles  gold 

4  ])er  cent  Consol.  obligations,  1890,  1st  emission  75,000,000  „ 

5  per  ct.   Obligations  of  railways  bought  by   j      7,340,625  ,, 

the  State t    10,291,000  paper  rofubles 


Paper  Cuerency. 


1,046,295,384  roubles  in  circulation,  covered 
by  211,505,032  roubles  in  gold  and  silver  . 


Grand  total 


{ 


568,527,206  mpcr  roubles 
1 4, 1 00, 000  Dutch  guldens 
21,997,900  pounds 
545,984,000  francs 
1,008,118,100  roubles  gold 
2,846,291,067  paper  roubles 


Reckoning  the  pound  scerling  as  equal  to  6r.  40c.  in  gold,  the  roaUe  in 
gold  as  equal  to  Ir.  70c.  in  paper  monejr,  and  the  silver  rouble  as  equal  to 
Ir.  19c.  in  paper  money,  the  Minister  of  Finances  gives  (in  the  Of.  Mfss.,  De*. 
22,  1891)  all  liabilities  of  the  Empire,  inclusive  of  the  debt  for  the  redemptioii 
of  land,  as  follows,  in  jwper  money,  on  January  1,  1890,  and  Januanr  1, 
1891:— 
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Jan.  1,  1890      j  Paid  in  1890  ,    Jan.  1,  1891 


i   Paper  ronbles    '  Paper  ronblcs    Paper  roubles 
State  debt  inclusive  of  the  paper 


currency (568,659,748 ronbles)   3,574,926,543   330,129,806 
Railway  obligations  .  .    1,466,379,248    159,733,848 

Redemption  of  land  .  465,129,660       8,070,850 


3,548,768,870 
1,516,645,900 
461,876,460 


Total        ....    5,505,435, 436V497,933,9882 


5,521,791,220 


The  money  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  was : — 


—                                      I         Jan.  1,  1890  Jan.  1,  1891 

Roubles  Roubles            | 

Bullion 134,709,950  169,078,984      I 

Paper  roubles 182,597,059  196,850,053 

Total  in  paper  roubles      .                          407,453,112  481,181,899 

Treasury  bonds,  stamps,  &c.,  paper  .           53,491,858  34,878,605 


As  to  the  liabilities  to  the  State,  they  were  at  tlie  same  date  : — 


Jan.  1,  1890  Jan.  1,  1891 


Paper  roubles  Paper  ronbles 

Debts  of  railways  to  the  State            .        1,054,417,489  1,131,927,685 
Debts    of   municipalities   and   local 

treasuries 184,784,762  198,209,069 


Total 1,289,202,2503        1,380,136,754 


i  This  sum  is  lower  than  shown  in  last  year's  report  (5,525, 24O,O20),~the  debts  in  •ttver 
roubles  being  reckoned  at  Ir.  19c  paper,  instead  of  Ir.  70c. 

8  The  new  loans  contracted  in  1890  were  :— State  debt,  298,972,182  ronbles  ;  railways 
(conversions,  &o.),  211,000,000  ronbles ;  redemption,  4,817,650  roubles. 

3  1,422,294,662  roubles  were  given  in  last  year's  report  of  the  State's  eontroL  Decrease 
due  to  several  indebted  railways  being  taken  by  the  State. 

On  January  12,  1891,  a  new  4  per  cent,  loan  was  concluded  to  the  amoimt 
of  80,000,000  roubles  in  gold  (12,656,0002.),  for  the  redemption  of  the  4^  per 
ceat.  consolidated  railway  obligations  of  1875.  The  bonds  issued  are  of  125, 
625,  1,250,  and  3,125  metallic  roubles,  redeemable  in  80  years,  and  free  of 
every  tax  or  duty.  Another  internal  4  per  cent,  loan  for  70,000,000  paper 
roubles  (issued  at  93  per  cent.)  was  concluded  on  Februaiy  28,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  6}  obligations  of  the  State's  Bank.  On  March  22,  1891, 
the  Dutch  loan  of  1815,  of  which  26,600,000  Dutch  guldens  remained  not 
yet  redeemed,  was  ordered  to  be  liquidated,  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  the 
two  4i  per  cent,  metallic  loans  of  1850  and  1860.  A  3  per  cent  loan  for 
125,000,000  in  m)ld  was  concluded  at  Paris  (September  29),  the  obli^tions 
being  issued  at  79  i>er  cent . :  it  proyed  a  failure,  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  having  been  realised.  Two  issues  of  paper  money,  for  25,000,000 
each,  both  guaranteed  by  equal  amounts  in  gold,  were  made  in  August  and 
September. 
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The  iiavments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in  tb? 
budget  estimates  for  1892  appear  as  follows  : — 


State  Debt. 


Roubles,  gold.    Paper  rouble^. 


A.  Loans  concluded  in  metallic  value  : — 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital           .        .  20,073,707  — 

Interior        „            „                      .         .  8,264,806  — 
Obligations  of  State  railways,  interest  and 

capital 318,889  — 

Banking  expenses 17,712  — 

Loss  on  the  nepreciation  of  the  paper  rouble  —                 17, 205, 0<8 

Total  A —  45,880,182 

K  Loans  concluded  in  paper  roubles  : — 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital  ...  —  3,982,285 

Interior         „  „         .         .         .  —  184,993,377 

Total  B —  138,975,662 

Railway  Debt  {to  be  repaid  by  the  raihrays). 

Railway  obligations,  interest  and  capital  35,906,060  — 

Banking  expenses 29,883  — 

Loss  on  the  aepreciationofthej>aper  rouble  —  21,561,5^ 

Loan  of  1890 —  3,469,875 

Total  railway  debt     ...  —  60,966,884 

Payments  for  old  coupons  and  obligations 
not  drawn  by  their  owners  in  former  years  —  2, 002, 000 

Total       ....  —  247,824,688 

II.  Local  Finance. 

The  actual  annual  receipts  of  the  provincial  assemblies  (the  zemalvos),  which 
were  32i  million  roubles  in  1881,  reached  47,291,233  in  1887,  of  which 
26,916,181  roubles  were  levied  in  land  taxes  (out  of  43*8  millions  foreseen  in 
the  estimates),  5,982,565  from  various  other  taxes,  and  5,700,580  only  from 
taxation  of  trade.  Of  the  585,300,000  acres  which  pay  the  laDti  tax, 
235,000,000  acres  l)elonging  to  peasants  pay  an  avera^  of  6*3  copedcs  peraere. 
while  the  351,000,000  acres  belonging  to  landlords  pay  an  average  of  3*3 
copecks  per  acre.  The  asgre^te  expenses  of  the  zemstros  reached  the  aam^ 
year  44,131,775  rouble^  that  is,  an  average  of  1*6  rouble  per  male  of  popols- 
tion.  Of  that,  1 1  per  cent,  was  spent  for  the  administration  of  the  zemihiot^ 
23  per  cent,  for  hygiene  and  medical  help,  17  per  cent  for  education,  and  87 
\)€T  cent,  for  obligatory  expenses. 

The  aggregate  budgets  of  the  towns  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  reached 
in  1887  48,570,494  roubles  of  income  and  49,517,111  roubles  of  expenditnn 
Only  5  towns  have  each  an  income  above  one  million  roubles.  The  aggregate 
debt  of  all  towns  reached  in  1882  26,842,177  roubles. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  communities  have  been  tabulated  for  46 
provinces  of  Russia  proper  for  1881 ;  they  reached  the  sum  of  82 J  milKmi 
roubles  ;  that  is  an  average  of  Ir.  16c.  per  male  soul  of  population. 
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Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Kussia  has  au  extensive  frontier  both  by  sea  and  land,  pro- 
tected by  numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.  On  the  west, 
Poland  is  defended  by  a  system  of  four  strongholds^  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Quadiilateral — Novogeorgievsk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula ;  the  f oi*tifications  of  Warsaw  ;  Ivangorod 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  ;  Brest-Litovski  on  the  Bug.  As  the 
Vistula  Une  remained  unprotected  on  the  rear  from  a  possible 
invasion  thi'ough  Eastern  Prussia,  new  fortifications  have  been 
raised  in  the  rear  of  these  fortresses.  Western  Poland,  to  the 
west  of  the  Vistula,  remained  also  quite  unprotected,  but  new 
fortifications  are  being  raised  now  about  Klielce,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lysa-Gora  Mountains  in  south-west  Poland.  There  are 
numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula 
and  Bug. 

Between  Poland  and  the  Duna  is  the  citadel  of  Vilna,  wliile 
other  works  are  being  earned  out  on  the  riv^r  Kieman.  The 
river  Duna  is  defended  at  its  mouth,  at  Biga,  Dunaburg,  and 
Vitebsk.  On  the  west  frontier,  south  of  Poland,  are  several  old 
fortified  places  which  are  being  restored.  The  lower  course  of 
the  Dniester  is  defended  at  Bendery  and  Akkermann ;  behind 
this  line  are  Bobruisk  and  Kieff  ;  the  entrance  to  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Bug  is  defended  by  Kinburn  and  Ochakov.  The  Baltic  coasts 
are  defended  at  Biga,  Dunamunde,  Reval,  Narva,  Cronstadt, 
Viborg,  Fredericksham,  Bochtensalm  Island,  Sveaborg  Islands, 
Hangoeudd,  Abo,  and  the  Aland  Islands.  The  Black  Sea  coast  is 
defended  by  the  batteries  of  Odessa  and  extensive  strong  works 
at  Nikolaieff ;  in  the  Crimea  Sebastopol  has  been  ref ortified,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  has  various  lines  of  defence,  while  small 
fortifications  are  found  at  Kertch,  Yenikal^,  Kaffa,  Azov,  and 
Taganrog.  There  are  numerous  foxiiified  posts  on  the  Caucasian 
coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Poti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion. 
Batum  has  now  a  large  arsenal  and  is  fortified.  The  Caucasus 
itself  has  numei*ous  fortifications  of  varying  importance : 
Yekaterinodar  on  the  Kuban  ;  Adagan,  Krymskaya,  and  Bakan 
on  affluents  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river ;  Vladikavkaz  on  the 
Tei-ek,  and  Nalchik  on  one  of  its  left  affluents  ;  Derbend  on  the 
Caspian ;  Gunib  and  Deshlagar  in  Daghestan  ;  Tifiis ;  Akaltsik, 
Alezandropol,  Erivan,  and  the  recent  annexations  Elars,  Ardahan, 
and  Batum.  In  the  Asiatic  dominions  are  Krasnovodsk  and 
Chikishlar  on   the  Caspian;    Chat,  Kizil-Arvat,   Askabad,  and 
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Saiukhb  on  the  Pei*sian  frontier  ;  Nukus  and  Petro-Alexandrovsk 
on  the  Khiva  frontier;  on  that  of  Bokhara,  Katykurgan  and 
iSaniai*kand,  Ura-tube  and  Khojent ;  on  that  of  Kashgar,  Karakol 
and  Naryn.  In  the  interior  of  Russian  Turkestan  are  several 
fortified  places,  as  at  Kazalinsk,  Karamakchi,  and  Tashkent. 
All  these  latter  are  earthworks,  of  importance  only  against  the 
Asiatic  neighbours  of  Russia.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are 
fortifications  at  Nikolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  and 
Vladivostok. 

II.  Abmt. 

Since  January  13,  1874,  military  service  has  been  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  21st  year.  With  the  modifica- 
tions inti-oduced  in  that  law  on  October  30,  1876,  and  June  26, 
1888,  military  service  is  organised  as  follows  : — Out  of  more  than 
850,000  young  men  reaching  every  year  their  21st  year,  about 
260,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army,  and  the  remainder  are  in- 
scribed partly  in  the  reserve  and  partly  in  the  2nd  reserve,  or  *  Za- 
pas/  The  period  of  service  is,  in  European  Russia,  five  years  in  the 
active  army  (in  reality  reduced  by  furloughs  to  4  years),  13  year^ 
in  the  reserve,  and  5  years  in  the  *  Zapas ; '  7  years  in  active 
army  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  in  the  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  3 
years  in  the  active  army  and  15  years  in  the  reserve  in  Caucasia. 
In  case  of  need  the  Minister  of  War  has  the  right  of  keeping  the 
men  for  another  six  months  under  the  colours. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education,  and 
clergymen  are  exempt,  as  also  doctors  and  teachers. 

In  1890,  of  the  878,011  young  men  liable  to  military  service 
(out  of  whom  47,783  Jews),  22,460  (4,902  Jews)  did  not  appear ; 
162,537  were  found  too  weak  for  military  service ;  about  190,000 
inscribed  in  the  2nd  reswve  as  being  single  [workers  in  thdr 
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will  find  ready  battalions,  8C|uatlrons,  kc,  wherein  to  enter,  and  these  jwtrts 
will  be  provided  with  artillery.  Drilling  of  some  i»rt8  of  the  militia  has  been 
introduced.  The  second  jwrt,  or  vf^orai  razryad  (including  all  aWe-bodied 
men  who  have  served  in  the  first  division,  as  also  those  liberated  from  service 
as  not  fully  able-bodied,  or  being  single  workers  in  their  families),  can  be 
called  out  only  by  an  Imperial  manifesto,  and  only  for  organising  coqw  of 
mUitia. 

The  Cossacks,  who  constitute  11  sci)arate  rviskos  (Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Ural,  Siberia,  Scmiryetchensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amm-, 
and  Usuri — the  latter  erecteil  to  a  sejjarate  voisko  in  1889),  are  divided  into 
three  classes  :  the  first  in  active  service ;  the  second  on  furlough  with  their 
arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  third  ydth  arms  but  without  horses.  Each  voisko 
is  bound  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm  its  soldiers.  Part  of  the  Cossack  cavalry  Is 
incorporated  in  the  field  troops,  together  \\ith  regular  cavalry.  The  obliga- 
tions of  each  voisko  are  regulated  by  sci)arate  laws. 

The  indigenous  trootw,  which  number  in  time  of  peace  23  squadrons  and 
2  companies,  are  organised  from  Caucasians. 

By  the  law  of  December  18,  1878,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1881,  personal  military  service  is  declaretl  obligatory  in  Finland.  The 
Finnish  troops  form  9  battalions  of  riflemen,  each  with  18  oflBcers  and  505 
men,  and  number  in  all  4,833  ami  1  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1886  obliga- 
tory military  service  was  extended  to  the  natives  of  the  (Caucasus,  but,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  law  of  June  9,  1887,  the  Mussulman  jiopulation  of  Caucasia  has  had 
a  tax  imposeil  of  528,000  roubles,  to  be  \md  from  January  1,  1890,  instead  of 
military  service. 

The  Russian  army  is  divided  into :  (a)  field  trooiw  ;  {b)  fortress  trooi^  ; 
(c)  local  troops  ;  (rf)  reserve  ;  («)  second  reserve  or  Zai>as  ;  (/)  auxiliary  corps. 
Itsnumerical  forces,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  are  as  follows  : — 

Peace-footing, 

The  peace-footing  in  1890  was  as  follows  : — 

(A.)  Field  Troops  :  [a)  Ivfaidry, — 192  regiments  (12  of  the  guanl),  divided 
into  48  divisions  ;  each  regiment  has  4  battalions  and  1  detachment  of  non- 
combatants,  and  is  divided  into  four  companies  (96  armed  soldiers  each). 
Total,  768  battalions,  348,864  combatants,  exclusive  of  13,440  officers,  sub. 
officers,  and  musicians  ;  20  regiments  of  army  riflemen  of  2  battalions  each  = 
40  battetlions,  17,920  comliatants,  660  ;  42i  battalions  of  riflemen  (4  guard,  8 
Finnish,  4  Caucasian  battalions  and  4  drujinas^  4  Turkestan,  8  Transcaspian, 
10  East  Siberian,  1  Crimea  company),  20,500  combatants,  894  officers;  33 
line  battalions  (20  Turkestan,  8  West  Siberia,  and  5  East  Siberia)  =  165  com- 
panies =19, 780  combatants,  679  officers;  and  4}  battalions  of  Cossacks = 
3,888  combatants,  being  thus  a  total  of  887}  battalions  of  in&ntiy,  410,952 
combatants. 

{b)  Cavalry . — 56  regiments  (4  of  cuirassiers  [4  sq.  each],  2  hussars,  and  48 
dragoons),  of  6  squadrons  each — the  6th  sfjuadrons  being  '  cadre  '  troops =328 
squadrons,  57,416  combatants :  1  Finnish  dragoon  regiment,  870  men ;  and 
32  Cossack  regiments  (185  solniaa  or  squadrons),  26,440  combatants  ;  being  a 
total  of  519  squadrons,  84,926  combatants  of  cavalry.  2  squadrons  of  Crimea 
Tartars,  2  sotnias  of  Usuri,  Wing  a  total  of  576  combatants,  must  be  added  to 
the  above.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into  21  divisions  (2  of  the  guard  and  14  of 
the  army,  which  includes  1  (jossack  regiment  each),  1  Caucasian  (4  regiments 
of  dragoons),  and  4  Cossack  divisions  (16  Cossack  regiments).  All  the 
cavalry  is  kept  in  time  of  peace  on  the  war-footing  of  144  armed  men  in  the 
squadron,   ready  to  be  moved  at  once  after  the  addition  of  a4ew  hazness- 
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homes,  while  56  squadrons  (one  in  eacli  regular  regiment)  remain  for  the  for- 
mation of  resen'es.  The  32  Cossack  regiments  have  with  them  14  moxmted 
batteries  incorporated  into  tlie  cavalry  divisions.  Two  new  dragoon  reghnenti 
have  been  formed  in  July  1891. 

(c)  Artillery. — 51 J  Held  artillery  brigades  (48  of  6  batteries  each :  1 
l\irkestan,  of  7  field  and  3  mountain  batteries ;  2  Siberian,  of  4  batteriess 
l>eing  a  total  of  98  heavy,  185  light,  and  23  mountain  batteries.  Of  these  ^ 
are  kept  on  a  war  footing  of  8  guns  each,  and  276  have  horses  for  4  guns  «ach 
=  1,344  guns,  55,753  combatants;  31  mounted  batteries  =  182  guns,  5,33^ 
men  ;  5  sortie  batteries,  10  guns  each,  and  2  reserve  sortie  batteries,  6  gons 
each  =  62  guns,  795  men  ;  8  mortar  batteries  in  2  raiments  (created  Septem- 
Ijer  1889),  6  guns  each,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war =48  mortars,  6,096 
men  ;  thus  being  a  total  of  352  field  batteries,  1,542  guns,  and  48  mortars, 
67,976  men  ;  to  which  the  14  above-mentioned  mounted  Cossack  hatteriea= 
84  guns,  must  be  added. 

(rf)  The  Engineers*  Corps,  reorganised  in  1888.  comprises :'  17  battalions  of 
•sappers,  each  of  5  comi)anies  (about  100  men  each) ;  5  companies  of  sappers  (2 
IHirkestan,  2  Siberia,  1  Transcaspian) ;  8  battalions  of  pontoneers^  each  of  2 
companies,  having  each  102  carta  and  one  bridgje  700  feet  long ;  17  tiehl  tele- 
grapn  companies  (40  miles  wire  and  2  stations  in  each)  ;  1  telegraph  instruc- 
tion company  ;  6  battalions  of  railway  engineers  (2  in  Transcaspian) ;  4  imil- 
way  cadre  companies ;  8  torpedo  companies ;  and  6  engineer  trains  (parks) 
divided  into  60  sections,  each  of  which  has  the  took,  &c.,  necessary  foru 
infiftntry  division  ;  being  a  total  of  34}  battalions  (6  brigades),  with  trains  anJ 
23  parks= 19,825  men. 

{e)  The  Traiw  comprises  :  5  train  cadre  battalions =18  companies =18,6^ 
men  and  officers ;  48  nying  ai-tiUery  parks,  of  4  divisions  each  ;  15  mol^k 
artillery  parks  for  cadres,  4  divisions  in  each  ;  3  siege-parks,  2  in  Europeao 
Russia  (12  8-inch  guns,  60  heavy  and  144  light  6-inch  guns,  116  4-inch  gnus, 
and  130  mortars  in  each),  and  1  Caucasian  (320  guns  and  mortars) ;  2  siege 
engineer-parks,  being,  together  with  the  hospital  detachment,  a  total  oi 
35,130  men. 

The  total  of  the  Field  Troops  is  thus  619,173  combatants,  and  about 
28,000  officers. 

(B.)  The  Cossacks,  first  calling  under  arms,  comprise  : — 

Don  Cossacks :  19  regiments,  110  squadrons  of  cavalry,  8  mountal 
batteries,  48  guns  ;  and  1  reserve  battery,  8  guns ;  total,  17,792  combatants. 

Kuban:  11  regiments  and  3  squadrons  of  cavalry =69  squadrons;  4  bat- 
talions, of  4  sotnias  each,  and  10  cadre  detachments  (220  men) ;  and  £ 
mounted  batteries,  20  guns ;  total,  13,575  combatants. 

Terek :  4  regiments  and  1  squadron =25  squadrons  and  1  mounted  battefr, 
8  guns  ;  total,  3,769  combatants. 

Astrakhan  :  4  squadrons,  602  combatants. 

Orenburg:  6  regiments  and  3  squadrons  =  33  squadrons,  and  S  bonr 
batteries,  14  guns  ;  total,  6,232  combatants. 

Ural :  3  regiments  and  2  squadrons =19  squadrons,  2,808  combatants 

Siberian  :  3  regiments  =  18  squadrons,  2,697  combatants. 

Semyiretchensk  :  1  regiment =4  sqdadrons,  650  combatants 

Transbaikalia  :  1  regiment =6  squadrons  and  2  horse  batteries,  1,983  com- 
batants. 

Amur :  2  squadrons,  655  combatants. 

Usuri  (formed  in  1889,  formerly  part  of  the  Amur  Voisko)  :  2  companies, 
about  240  combatants. 

Total,  288  squadrons,  20  infantry  companies,  and  20  hone  batteries = 
52,184  combatants;    out  of  which  4}    battalions,  185^uadiop8,  and  14 
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lotteries  (82,736  combatants)  must  be  deducted.  That  is,  103  squadrons  and 
6  batteries,  19,448  combatants,  after  the  deduction  of  the  Cossack  forces  in- 
corporated into  the  field  troops. 

(C.)  The  Resbrve  Troops  have  been  reorganised  in  1889,  so  as  to  have 
100  battalions  ready  to  muster  as  many  regiments  in  case  of  mobilisation  ; 
while  those  of  Caucasus  have  so  been  reorganised  (partly  by  re-forming  the 
local  militia)  that  the  Caucasus  military  district,  which  formerly  could  muster 
but  10  regiments  for  the  field,  ^'ill  have  16  regiments  fit  for  action  outside 
Caucasia.     According  to  the  new  organisation  they  comprise  : — 

9  regiments =18  battalions,  formed  in  1889  (3  in  Russia  and  6  in  Caucasia); 
107  cadire-battalions  of  5  com^nies  each  ;  and  12  Caucasian  cadre-battalions 
(created  in  1889)  =  58  companies  ;  being  a  total  of  136^  battalions  of  infantnr, 
68,300  combatants;  and  5  artillery  brigades  (5  heavy,  20  light,  and  6  half- 
mounted  batteries)  =  98  guns,  4,334  men  and  officers. 

Total  reserve  troops  72, 634  men  and  officers. 

(D.)  The  LorAL  and  Auxiliary  Troops  comprise  :  14,110  men  of 
iu&ntry ;  12,319  of  cavalry  (inclusive  of  6  squadrons,  7,969  men  of  gen- 
darmes) ;  25,310  men  of  fortress-troops  ;  37,800  frontier-guards  (reorganised  in 
1 889)  ;  and  numerous  local  detachments. 

Total  local  and  auxiliary  troops  alx)ve  105,000  men  and  officers. 

The  total  peace  footing,  inclusive  of  general  staff  (1,920  officers)  and 
officers'  schools  (865),  thus  represents  an  aggregate  of  nearly  814,000  men  and 
officers  (812,078,  without  the  local  detachments). 

The  peace-footing  in  1891,  slightly  increased  over  the  above,  is  officially 
given  as  follows  : — 


— 

1  ' 

Men     '    '[ 

Horses 

Field  troops .— 

193     Infantry  regiments 

■  I 
:  J 

20    Riflemen        „ 

449,000         1 

7,000 

77     Separate  battalions 

1 

338    Cavalry  squadrons 
350     Artillery  batteries 

60,000 

50,000 

68,000 

21,000 

34^  Engineers'  battalions  . 

22,000 

600 

Reserve  troops : — 

1 

18     Infantry  regiments 
88          ,,       battalions 

■  I 
•  J 

63,000 

500 

83    Artillery  batteries 

6,500 

1,750 

Fortress  troops : — 

1     Infantry  regiment 
26           „       battalions 

14,500         i 

— 

5     Sally  batteries    . 
51}  Artillery  battalions     . 
'  Zapas '  {second  reserve) : — 

500         ' 

250 

23,000 

— 

18     'Cadres 'for  cavalry    . 

5,000         ' 

5,000 

2    Artillery  batteries  " 

500 

100 

Local  troops: — 

165     Detachments 

24,000 

— 

Train : — 

5     Battalions  . 

.  1 

2,000 

500 

Auxiliary  detachments 

•  l_ 

43,000         ' 

2,500 

Total  Tp^gular  troops 

1 

7,81,000 

88,750 
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Cottsacks : — 

49     Cavalry  regiments 
6     Infantry  Imttalions 
20    Artillery  batteries 
MilUiae  (indigenes) : — 
23     Cavalry  hundretls 
2     Infantry        ,, 

Grand  total 


Men 


58,500 


3,500 


843,000 


Horses 


45,500 


3,000 


137,250 


War-footing. 


According  to  the   new  organisation,    the  w'ar-footing  of  each  unit  is  as 
follows : — 


Oflllcera      Combat-    Non-com- !  exdnsiTe 
ant«  batantd  |  oftnit 


The  Infantry  Regiment  (4  batt) 
,,    Riflemen  Battalion . 
,,    Dragoon  Regiment  (6  squad.) 
,,    Cossack   Cavalry  Regiment 

sotnias) 
,,    Heavy  Battery  (8  guns)  . 
„    Light  Battery  (8  guns)    . 
,,    Mounted  Battery  (6  guns) 
,,    Sapper  Battalion  (1  gun) 


(6 


79 
21 
36 

28 
6 
6 
5 

23 


3,867 
960 
920 

889 
237 
205 
180 
959 


156 
54 
70 

82 
23 
23 
28 
81 


The  estimated  war-footing  for  1892  appears  as  follows  : — 


Combfttants 

(Officers,  Sub- 

officers, 

Musicians 

included) 


Horres 


166 

50 

1,025 

1,103 

44 

44 

131 

108 


Otms 


Fuld  troops : — 
General  staff  and  chief  command 
855  battalions  of  infantiy  and  rifle- 
men      

34  line  battalions    .... 
360  squadrons  of  regular  cavaliy 
353  field  artillery  batteries  (exclusive 
of  the  16  sally  batteries  and  inclu- 
sive of  6  foot  mountain  l)attories)  . 


3,500 

843,263 
33,388 
57,467 


1,500 

41,699 

1,972 

64,244 


77,594  I   72,607    2,824 
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I  Combatants  i 
XOfflcere,  Sub- 

officers,  I 
Mu^icianH    , 

included) 


I 


915^  battalions,  545  sijuadrons,  383 

batteries 1,263,213 

Cossacks  (all  three  divisions)  : — 
348  squadrons  of  Don 
196         „         ,,  Kuban. 

48  companies  of   Kuban  infantry, 
about  

66  squadrons  of  Terek      .  .   I 

12  ,,         ,,  Astrakau 

49  „         „  Ural 
104       ,,        ,,  Orenburg 
93         ,,  of    Sibenan,     Semi-  , 

ryetchensk,  Transbaikalian,  Amur, 

and  Usuri  Cossacks 
38  horse  batteries    . 
30  Transbaikal  and  6  Amur  companies' 


Guns 


53,092 
29,129 

9,084 
9,864 
1,794 
7,545 
15,595 


14,185 
7,030 
6,696 


378,583  ,  4,140 

58,013  '  — 

33.835  I  — 

1,716  I  — 

11,734  I  — 

2,115  I  — 

8,463  — 

17,999  — 


868  squadrons,   84  companies,  and  I 
38  horse  batteries  ;  or,    exclusive  I 
of   the    185    squadrons    and    14  , 
horse  batteries  mentioned    under 
the  above  heading 
First  JUserve : — 

105    regiments  of  infantry   =^   508 
battalions 

109  battalions  of  infantry 

20  heavy  and  172  light  lotteries 

34  sapper  companies 

3  railway  battalions  =12  companies 


16,182 

9,538 

240 


(154,014)    (159,835) 


122,252  1    113,857 


406,956  1  19,684 

106,166  ,  872 

20,052  18,092 

8,194  !  782 

3,210  i  147 


246 


(246) 


162 


736 


527  battalions,  46  engineer  com- 
panies, and  92  batteries  of  First 
Reserve,  about      .... 

Fortress  Troops: — 

135  infantry  battalions    . 

8  Finnish  landwehr  battalions 

54  artillery  battalions 

16  sally  battalions  .... 


544,578 


39,519 


736 


I 


130,491 
6,616 

71,766  I        —  — 

2,048  I        1,168    >         128 


143  battalions,  54  artillery  battalions, 
and  16  batteries  .... 

Sefotid  Beserve,  or  *  Zapas  * ; — 

It  consists  of  *  cadres '  for  instnictioii, 
organised    in   time  of   war.       If 
mobilised,  it  must  supply  the  sub- 
joined contingents : — 
201  infantry  and  riflomon  battalion.s   . 


210,021  1,735 


128 


227,733  I        l.OO.n  — 
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,  Combatants  i 
j{Officen,  Bob-, 
{     offleen,  Hones 

I    Mnsioiaiis 


Gims 


included) 


112  ■quadrons . 

1  Finnish  squadron . 

48  batteries 

4  sapper  battalions  . 

56  cavalry  detachments 


20,720  ,  2S,856 
184  I  181 

29,136  ,        3,860    , 

5,160  32    ! 

7,560  I        7,560 


Total  about        .... 

Local  Troops: — 
Peace-footing — the  war-footing  being 
dependent  upon  many  causes  not 
to  oe  foreseen 


290,493  1      28,602 


101,039  {      15,500 


192 


192 


Total  war-footing 


2,532,496       677,796  5,264 


Altogether  it  is  considered  as  probable  that  in  case  of  war  European  Rnssii 
could  have  in  the  first  line  of  battle  19  army  corps  reinforced  each  by  o&c 
division,  thus  making  an  army  1,355,000  men  strong.  The  reserve  troopi, 
together  with  about  400,000  men  of  the  militia,  might  give  a  second  army  in 
the  second  battle-line,  about  1,100,000  men  strong. 

A  new  law  submitting  the  employ^  on  railways  to  military  anchority  in 
case  of  mobilisation  was  promulgated  on  March  12,  1890. 

By  a  law,  May  15,  1891,  a  new  rank  of  subaltern  officers,  nominated  in 
case  of  war  out  of  sub-officers  not  entitled  by  education  to  the  grade  of 
officers  {zauryad-pi'aporachikt),  as  well  as  of  clerks  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
military  administration  {zauryad-tehinovniki),  has  been  introduced.  They  are 
intended  to  fill  the  several  thousands  of  places  of  both  officers  and  official^ 
which  would  be  vacant  in  case  of  mobilisation. 

in.  Navy. 

The  Russian  navy  consists  of  two  great  divisions — the  fleet  of 
the  Baltic,  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Each  of  these  two  fleets 
is  again  subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in  or  near 
the  Baltic,  and  two  in  or  near  the  Black  Sea.  The  divisions  carry 
the  white,  blue,  and  red  flag — an  arrangement  originating  with 
the  Dutch — but  without  the  rank  of  the  admirals  being  connected 
with  the  colour  of  the  flag. 

On  July  1,  1890,  the  strength  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Russian  navy  was  returned  officially  as  follows  : — I.  The  Baltic 
Fleet,  comprising  26  completed  ironclads  (3  ships,  2  battery 
frigates,  both  out  of  service,  4  turreted  frigates,  1  cruiser,  3 
batteries,  3  two-turreted  monitors,  and  10  one-turreted  monitors), 
7  belted  ships  (6  belted  cruisers  and  gunboat) ;  the  following  202 
unarmoured  steam  vessels  :  1  frigate  (24  guns),  5  corvettes  (75 
guns),  9  clippers  (100  guns),  2  torpedo  cruisers,  6  cruisers  (95 
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guns),  5  sea-going  and  19  river  steamers,  13  gunboats,  15  large 
and  80  small  torpedo  boats,  7  imperial  yachts,  2  transports,  8 
schooners,  27  steamboats,  23  sailing  craft  (1  corvette),  and  229 
various  small  boats  for  the  service  of  the  port.  II.  The  Black 
Sea  Fleet,  including  5  ironclads  (3  ships,  Catherine  II.,  Tchesma, 
and  Sinope),  and  2  Popoffkas;  the  following  67  unarmoured 
vessels;  2  cruisers  {Pamyat  Mercwria  and  Zabiyaka,  1  torpedo 
cruiser  (i:lacken),  16  steamers,  6  gunboats,  11  large  and  12  small 
torpedo  boats,  1  imperial  yacht  (Stcmdard),  13  schooners,  and  4 
steamboats ;  6  sailing  craft  and  68  small  craft  for  the  service  of 
the  port.^  III.  The  Caspian  Flotilla,  consisting  of  8  armed  and  2 
unarmed  steamers,  2  sailing  vessels,  and  6  small  craft.  IV.  The 
Siberian  Flotilla,  comprising  the  following  vessels,  all  imarmoured  : 
1  clipper  (8  guns),  5  gunboats  (26  guns),  of  which  the  Koreetz 
(1,213  tons),  3  schooners,  2  large  and  4  small  torpedo-boats, 
1  transport,  and  2  river  steamboats;  and  19  small  craft  for  the 
use  of  the  port.  V.  The  Aral  Flotilla,  6  steamers.  VI.  The 
Amu-daria  Flotilla,  established  in  1888,  consists  of  2  steamers. 
The  Pacific  Squadron  consisted  of  2  armoured  ships,  3  unarmoured 
cruisers,  and  2  gunboats. 

The  ironclad  fleet  of  Bussia,  comprising  44  vessels — 32  in  the 
Baltic,  7  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  5  building — was  made  up,  at  the 
end  of  1891,  of  the  ships  given  in  the  following  table.  The  number 
of  guns  is  exclusive  of  pieces  of  small  calibre  and  mitrailleuses. 


Greatest 
Thick- 
*  Names  "Of  Iroucladn  and  when     J»c«*  o^ 
laonched 


Qunfl 


Annour , 

at  water'  t 

line    iNuniber     Calibre 


L 


I  Indica-  i  Displace- 
tedHorsel  ment,  or 
,    power    j  Tonnage 


1 


Turret  ships : — 
;   Peter  the  Great,  1872 

! 

Alexander  II.,  1887 
Nicholas  I.,  1889    . 


;  Inchett  I 

:   14   1 

14     1 


Knots 
per  i 
hour 


1 


'  Catherine  II.,  \  .«,ir.sliaped| 
1  1886  /      redouM. 

I  Tchesma,    V  iH™???'?^ 

Smope,  1887  j       plates     | 

i  Navarin,  1890^ 


14 

16 
16 
16 


4     4  l-i-inch       8,258 
'  |2  12.iiich 
14-{  I  4  9-inch       8,550 
8  6-inch  ' 
2  12-inch 
4  9-inch  I    9,000 
8  6-inch 
16  12.inch 
7  6-inch 


J  /  16  12-inch 
*  1  t  7  6-inch 


9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


6  12-inch 
'^17  6.inch 
,  Q  \  ,4  12-inch       ,  ^-^^ 
^^  i  ;i4  6.inch  1    ^'^^^ 


9,340  14-0 

8,440  160  ! 

8,440  I  16  0 

I 

10,180  1  15-5 

10,180  i  15-5 

10,180  ;  15-5 


9,480   I  17 


I 


Reduced  to  hulk :— 1  imperial  yacht^  5  steamers,  and  5  schoQiiers, 


•2  Ship  in  coarse  of  oonstructioQ. 
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Greatest, 

1 

Naineti  of  Ironclads  and  wlieu  i 
launched 

Thick- 
ness of 
Amiour| 
at  water  I 

( 

Suns 

Indica- 
ted Horse 
power 

Displaoe- 
ment,  or 
TMmage 

Knot* 

line     ' 
Inches  1 

'dumber 

CaUbre 

-        - 

Twelve  Apostles,  1890  »  . 

—     ] 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TriSvyatitelya,  1890^     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Georgiy  Pobedonosets '    . 

— 

— 

— 

10,000 

12,480 



I 

4  8 -inch 

Minin,  1878   . 

7 

"\ 

12  6-inch 

5,290 

5,740 

12-0 

Duke  of  Edinbuigh,  1874 

6 

n] 

8  8-inch 
4  6-inch 

5,222 

4,600 

12-5 

General-Admiral,  1873    . 

6  ; 

H 

8  8-inch 
4  6-inch 

4,472 

4,600 

12D 

Dmitri  Donskoi,  1884     . 

6     ! 

1 

,  „  \     2  8.iuch 
^^  )  14  6-iuch 

7,000 

5,796 

,  15-.' 

Vladimir  Monomakh,  1888 

6     ' 

, «  f    4  S-inch 
^°  {  12  6-inch 

7,700 

5,796 

15-0 

Pamyat  Azova,  1888 

6 

i«| 

2  8-inch 
14  6-inch 

8,000 

6,000 

18-0 

Admiral  Nakhimoflf(par-  ^ 
tially  belted  barbette  V 
cruiser),  1885     .         .  j 

8  8-inch 

10 

18} 

10  6.inch 

8,000 

7,780 

17-5 

Admiral  Korniloff,  1887  . 

2i  ' 

14 

6-inch 

8,260 

5,030 

ISi 

Gangiit,  1890 

9 

f 

6  8.1nch 

5,858 

6,592 

"" 

Ruriki   .... 

10 

..( 

14  6-inch 
6  24-inch 

— 

10,940 

18 

Turret  ships  {sea-going) : — 

Admiral      Tchitchagoff,  \ 
1868  .         .         .         .J 

6 

2 

11 -inch 

2,060 

3,512 

ID'S 

Admiral  Spiridoff,  1868  . 

6   : 

2 

11 -inch 

2,007 

3,740 

10-0 

Admiral  Greig,  1868 

44  ' 

3 

11 -inch 

2,030 

3,546 

10-3 

Admiral  Lazareff,  1867 

44 

^1 

3  11-inch 
1  9-inch 

2,004 

3,630 

101 

Frigates f  haUery : — 

A  .S.inoli 

Kniaz-Pojarski,*  1867      . 

44  1 

10 

2  6-inch 

2,835 

4,505 

12-5 

Petroi>aulovsk,a  1865 

44  ' 

(?) 

(?) 

2,808 

6,040 

— 

Battery  ships : — 

' 

10  8-inch 

Pervenets,  1863      . 

44 

15 

4  6-inch 
1  9-inch 

1,067 

3,279 

9-0 

Netron-Menya,  1864 

5.J 

14 

14  8-inch 

1,632 

3,494 

8-0 

Kreml,  1865   . 

44 

14 

14  8-inch 

1,120  1 

8,665 

8-5 

Two-txiinried  monitors : — 

Tcharodeika,  1867  . 

44 

4 

9.inch 

786 

2,026 

8-7 

Rousalka,  1867 

44 

4 

9-inch 

705 

1,960 

sa 

Smertch,  1864 

44 

2 

9-inch 

700 

1,520 

8-0 

1  Hliins  In  course  of  oonstraction. 
3  Reduced  to  harbonr  service  ship,  or 
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Oreatetit 

— 

- 

'i 

Names  of  IroQclads  and  when 
lannched 

,  Thick- 
1  ueiisof 
Armour  | 
at  water , 
1    line    ^ 

Gun^i 
^^UJiiberi     Calibre 

Indiea- 

tedHonw 

liower 

Lrtsiilace- 
meut,  or 
Tonnage 

Knots 
per 
hour 

i  Indies 

\  Single- lurrdcd  uwniiors  .— 

i 

Streletz.           .  ^ 

1  ^ 

2 

, 

444 

1,431 

6  0 

Edinorog 

1 

2 

460 

1,407 

6-0 

'  Latnik     . 

1 

2 

490 

1,516 

6-0 

Broneuosetz 

2 

480 

1,382 

6-0 

.  Uragau    . 
Tifon 

,  1864 

44  . 

2 
2 

'      9.iiich 

432 
453 

1,565 
1,565 

6  0 

60  1 

Lava 

1  , 

2  i 

1 

335  ' 

1,591 

7-2 

Penin 

2 

338 

1,549 

6  0 

Vestchun 

2 

529 

1,449 

6  0 

Koldun    . 

-^ 

2 

480 

1,666 

60  ' 

1 

Circular  ironclads: — 

Vice-Admind  Popoff,  1875'     16 

2 

1  12-inch 

3,066  I 

3,590 

8-2  ' 

i  Novgorod,  1873      . 

9 

2 

1  ll-inch 

!    3,000 

2,706 

6-5  1 

Deck-proUcted  cruisers : — 

Rynda,  1885  . 

W 

10 

1      6-iucli 

3,000 

2,950 

14-0  1 

Vityaz,  1885  . 

H' 

10 

6.iiich 

'    3,000; 

2,960 

14  0  1 

Grozyaachiy,  1889  . 

2 

— 

2,000 

1,492 

— 

Otvajnyi' 

2 

— 

-_ 

2,000 

1,492 

— 

Gremyaschiy  * 

2 

— 

'         — 

2,000 

1,492 



1  Ships  in  coarse  of  construction. 

a  Slope. 

NoTB.— The  12-inch  gun  weighs  40  tons  ;  11-inch,  28  tons ;  9-inch,  12J  to  15  tons  ;  8-inch, 
9  tons ;  6-inch,  4^  tons.  The  weights  of  the  new  guns  for  ships  in  course  of  constmction  are, 
1  S-inch  gun,  53  tons ;  S-incb  gnn,  14  and  15^  tons. 


Until  1886,  the  most  powerful  vessel  completed  for  the  Russian  iranclad 
fleet  was  the  mastless  turret-ship  Peter  the  Great.  She  resembles  in  design 
and  construction  the  great  mastless  turret-ships  of  the  British  navy,  more 
e8pecially  the  Dreadnought^  though  of  larger  size,  her  length  being  330  feet, 
and  extreme  breadth  63^^  feet.  The  three  ironclad  shiiis,  the  Tchesnia, 
CatheriiuII.y  and  Sinope,  are  still  more  powerful  vessels  than  the  Peter  the 
(irefJtt.  They  are  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  which  are  : — Length  between 
jjerpentUculars,  320  feet  ;  extreme  breadth,  69  feet ;  mean  draught,  26  feet. 
The  armour  of  the  Hinope  has  a  thickness  of  from  16  to  18  inches  above  the 
l»elt,  and  12  inches  in  the  casemates.  It  will  be  armed  with  2  12-inch  guns 
(50  tons),  the  range  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  13  miles.  The  Nicholas  I. 
and  the  Alexander  11.  are  also  formidable  vessels.  Both  these  vessels  are 
sister  ships,  326  feet  long  and  67  feet  broad.  The  Nicholas  I.  is  protected  bv 
a  belt  8  feet  wide  and  14  to  4  inches  thick,  with  a  12-inch  backing  of  wooa. 
It  is  armed  with  2  12-inch,  4  9-inch,  and  8  6-inch  guns,  besides  10  2-inch  and 
a  niuuber  of  smaller  rapid-firing  guns  and  torpedo-ejectors,  and  has  a  steel 
turret  with  10-inch  armour.     A  new  sister-ship  to  boui  these  ^was  begun  in 
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1887,  and  t\^o  otbei-s  in  1889,  at  Nikolaietl'  and  Sebastopol.  The  NatartM  i> 
360  feet  long,  68  deep,  and  25  feet  draught,  and  besides  the  heavy  ^ans  it  will 
be  armed  with  16  Hotchkiss  giuiE  and  seyeral  Whitehead  torpedo  dMchaisen. 

Next  to  these  shi^)s  come  the  belted  cruisers.  The  Duke  of  Sdirtbur^^Xid 
the  Oeneral- Admiral  are  each  270  feet  long  between  perpendiculars,  and  48 
feet  broad,  built  of  iron  sheathed  with  wood.  The  battery  deck  of  thcB 
cruisers  is  not  protected  by  armour,  the  guns  being  so  arranged  as  to  fire  in  all 
directions.  The  Minin^  converted  into  an  ocean  cruiser  in  1878,  is  2&9  feet 
long  and  49  feet  broad.  The  Vladimir  Monomakh  and  Dmitri  Dondboi  art 
sister  ships,  and  are  296  feet  along  the  water-line,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of 
62  feet;  draught  of  water  at  stem  25  feet  The  Admiral  Nakhimof  (14 
guns)  has  been  found  needing  alterations,  amounting  almost  to  complete 
reconstruction. 

Next  in  the  list  of  sea-going  cruisers  stand  the  four  irondads  named  after 
admirals — i.e.  the  Admiral  Tchitcha^ff,  Admiral  Spiridoff,  Admiral  Greig, 
and  Admiral  Lazareff.  They  are  turret-ships  of  the  type  of  the  Prinee  Alberi 
in  the  Royal  navy,  the  turrets  bein^  encased  in  6-  and  4-inch  armour.  The 
Kniaz-Pomraki  is  a  central-battery  belted  ship,  272  feet  long,  49  feet  broad, 
and  is  AiUv  rigged. 

The  belted  cruiser  Pamyat  Axova  or  Remembrance  qf  Azof,  is  S78  feel 
long.  She  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  Imp^rieuse  of  the  British  navy, 
but  is  less  heavily  armed.  The  cruiser  Burik  will  be  the  largest  of  the  Rkk- 
sian  navy.  She  is  411  feet  long,  67  feet  deep,  and  25  feet  9  inches  draught.  The 
armour  down  to  the  water-line  is  10  inches  thick,  and  below,  including  the 
keel,  5  inches.  It  will  be  armed  witii  6  8-inch  guns  in  turrets,  14  6-iMh,  6 
2i-inch,  and  19  47 -millimetre  «and  11  37-mm.  rapid-firing  guns,  also  2  tor- 
pedo-dischargers and  2  torpedo-boats.  Her  calculated  speed  is  18  knots,  and 
she  is  to  be  manned  by  667  men.  The  OangtU,  built  at  St  Petersburg,  has 
a  length  of  278  feet  ana  a  beam  of  62  feet,  and  is  armed  with  9  big  guns. 

In  1891  the  following  ships  were  in  course  of  construction  :  the  ironclad 
ships  : — Navarin  and  Tri  SvyatUelya  at  St  Peteraburg,  and  the  Tioelm 
Apostles  (launched  in  1891),  and  Georgiy  Pohedonosets  on  ^e  Black  Sea  ;  the 
belted  cruiser  Euri^  ;  t\vo  belted  gun- vessels,  Otw^nyi  and  Gremyasckiy  ;  and 
two  torpedo  cruisers,  BjorkS  and  RochensaXm  (ended  in  1891),  all  at  St 
Petersbuig.  One  torpedo-cruiser,  sister-ship  to  Kazarskiy,  was  building  at 
Nikolaiefu  One  Imperial  yacht,  Stryela,  was  built  in  France  (launehed  in 
1891)  ;  two  torpedo-cruisers  were  buUding  in  Germaiw,  and  two  transports, 
Bug  and  Dunai,  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  in  Sweden.  Six  torpedo-boats  (from 
1,000  to  1,100  horse  power,  speed  21  knots)  were  in  construction  at  St 
Potersburff,  Abo,  and  Odessa  ;  two  of  them  {Aitodor9,nA.HapsaJ)  were  launched. 

The  Volunteer  Fleet,  destined  for  commerce  and  transport  of  exiles  to 
Sakhalin  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  war  purposes  in  time  of  war,  numbers  8 
cruisers,  of  which  only  two,  Orel  and  Bossiya,  have  a  notable  speed  (19  and  15 
knots).     The  others  (10  to  11  knots)  are  in  reality  mere  transports. 

The  imperial  navy  was  commanded  in  1891  by  80  admiraLs,  vice-admirals, 
rear-admirals,  and  generals,  1,700  captains,  lieutenants,  and  midshipmen. 
Besides  the  above,  1,068  officers  of  various  grades  belonging  to  special  branch^ 
of  the  navy,  such  as  pilots,  engineers,  artSlerists,  were  borne  on  the  active 
list  The  etfectivc  number  of  saUora  of  the  imperial  navy  during  the  same 
period  serving  afloat  was  25,964.  They  are,  like  the  soloiera  of  the  army, 
levied  by  recruitment.  The  period  of  service  in  the  navy  is  ten  years,  seven 
of  which  must  be  spent  in  active  service  and  three  in  the  reserve. 
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Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agricultural. 

In  1882  nearly  four-tifths  of  the  area  of  Kus^ia  propei* — that 
is,  1,018,736,800  acres — were  registered,  and  theii*  distribution 
appeared  as  follows  : — 


Acres 


Per  ccut. 


Town  lands,  moiuutteries,  and  other  institutions 

f*rivate,  or  held  by  companies 

Held  by  peasant-cominuues  .... 

Crown 

I  Attached  to  imperial  domains 


23,143,600 
252,103,000 
317,534,500 
406,064,900 

19,890,800 


2-3 
24-7 
31*2 
39*9 

1-9 


Tbirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  landed  proprietors 
22,396,069  male  peasants  held  in  village  communities  252,103,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  communities  had  purchased  2,059,268 
acres;  moreover,  there  were  481,358  private  land  proprietors, 
holding  altogether  252,102,000  acres  of  land,  distributed  as 
follows: — ^NobiHty,  114,480  landholders,  197,156,500  acres; 
'merchants'  and  artisans,  70,634  landholders,  31,569,700  acres  ; 
peasants,  278,179  landholders,  15,195,100  acres;  various,  18,065 
landholders,  3,377,900  acres ;  and  various  private  companies, 
4,792,800  acres.  In  Poland  55  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  arable 
land  One-half  of  the  total  area  is  private  property,  two-fifths 
belong  to  peasants,  and  one-tenth  to  the  State  and  various  iu- 
btitutioDs. 

The  state  of  the  redemption  operation  among  the  village  communities  ol' 
Hlwrated  serfe  is  seen  from  the  following  accounts  up  till  October  1,  1891. 
The  accounts  are  shown  separately  for  Russia  and  the  Western  provinces,  where 
the  conditions  of  redemi)tion  were  more  liberal  for  the  peasants,  according  to 
tbe  laws  of  1863. 


Number  of  male  peasants  who  redeemed  the 
land  with  State  help  .... 


•V" 1 C  -.- 


RuMHia 


Western  Provt*. 


6,624,494         2,514,121 

Wi    OTA   «Q<1  Or^   ilQO  A1  T 
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Moreover,  93,743  leaseholders  redeemed  their  allotments  (1,882,574  acreslt 
for  the  sum  of  21,243,401  roubles,  in  South  Russia  and  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  laws  of  1868-88,  which  recognise  private  ownership  of 
land. 

In  1882,  out  of  1,098,507,000  acres  registered  in  European  Russia  propCT, 
the  distribution  of  arable  land,  meadows,  and  forests  appeared  as  follows,  in 
percentage  of  die  area  under  each  description  of  land  holoings : — 


Arable        Forests    '  Mewiows,  Dnprodnc- 
Laud  Pasturage        trre 


Peasants'  holdings . 
Private  holdings  . 
Crown  and  domains 

Total  per  cent,  of  ai'ca 


C/vps. — ^The  cereal  crops  of  Russia  in  Kutojkj  (exclusive  of  FinlantI) 
for  the  last  three  yeai-s  are  seen  from  the  following,  in  thousands  of  quar- 
ter : — 


53-8 

27-2 

1-7 

101 
37-6 
64-3 

26-6 

23-3 

1-6 

9fi 
11-9 
82-4 

26-3 

38-7 

15-9 

191 

- 

1  Wheat 
30,850 

Rye 

88,000 

Barley 
17,036 

OaU 
66,411 

Various 
'  34.816 

ToUI 
'227,123 

Potetop 

European  Russia,  1888    . 

9S,m 

„                „         1889    . 

21,647 

66,846 

14,016 

59,305 

16,.'I4S 

178,157 

36,722 

1800    . 

(  25,813 

81,617 

19,776 

65,555 

—1 

~2 

4o,iai 

Poland,  1888    . 

;     1,722   ! 

5,804 

1,405 

4,212 

>     1,001 

14,146 

20,011 

„        1880    . 

1,618   1 

4,545 

948 

2,628 

429 

10,163 

19,515 

„       1800    . 

•     1,532  , 

5,509 

1,487 

4,361 

1      -1 

, 

21,282 

J  For  lioth  RuHHia  and  Poland  :  19,482,000  quarters. 
-  Total  for  both  Russia  and  Poland :  225,082,000  quarters. 

In  1889  only  102,910  acres  were  under  tolxicco  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Caucasia,  yielding  1,001,000  cwt,  as  against  1,624,000  in  1887,  and  1,298,240 
in  1886.  There  were  in  1889  no  less  than  342  tobalcco  factories,  which  worked 
1,333,900  cwt.  of  tobacco  (19,800  cwt  irajwrted),  and  manu&ctureti  no  less 
than  1,137,720  cwt.  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  No  less  than  93,988  cwt  of 
Russian  tobacco  was  exported,  so  also  29,025,080  cigarettes  and  164,500 
cigars.  Under  vineyards  there  were  about  16,000,000  acres,  but  only  361,000 
acres  were  under  i)roi>er  culture.  The  yield  was  4,550,000  gallons,  of  which 
150,000  were  produced  in  Crimea. 

The  cotton  cro^w  in  Turkestan  covered,  in  1888,  214,115  acres,  and  yielded 
325,148  cwt.  of  new  cotton,  one  half  of  which  is  the  American,  and  the  other 
half  the  local  cotton  tree.  They  increased  in  1889,  attaining  136,840  acrfe 
in  Ferganah  alone,  the  crop  being  567,000  cwt  of  new  cotton  (nearly  330,000 
cwt  American). 

In  1888  Russia  in  Europe  (without  Poland)  had  19,633,340  horses, 
24,609,260  horned  cattle,  44,465,450  sheep  (about  9*5  millions  of  line  breeds), 
and  9,243,000  swine,  showing  thus  a  notable  diminution  against  188*1 
Poland  had,  same  year,  1,204,340  horses,  3,013,400  homed  cattie,  3,754,665 
sheep,  and  1,499,100  swine. 
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II.  Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  European  Russia,  nearly  one-third  is  under  forest.  It 
appears  from  recent  investigation  that  the  following  areas  are  under  forest  in 
^iropean  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia  (the  two  latter  incomplete) : — 
European  Russia,  422,307,000  acres  ;  Poland,  6,706,000  ;  Finhind,  50,498,000  ; 
Caucasia,  18,666,000:  total,  498,177,000  acres. 

The  decrease  of  the  area  under  forest  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  is 
reckoned  at  about  23  per  cent 

An  important  measure  was  taken  in  1888  for  the  protection  of  forests,  most 
of  which  have  been  placed  under  a  special  committee  appointetl  in  each  province 
of  European  Russia.  Some  forest  lands  have  been  recognised  as  *  protective ' 
for  rivers,  &c.,  and  they  can  in  no  case  be  destroyed,  feUing  of  timber  in  these 
tracts  being  submitted  to  severe  regulations. 

III.  Mining  and  Metals. 
The  soil  of  Russia  i»rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is  steadily 
increasing.     The  statistics  during  the  years  1880  and  1886-89  are  given  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Gold 


Plati- 


Silver    Leail     Zinc 


Vear 


Coi»-  !   Pig 
l»cr   I  Iron 


Irou    HieA    Coftl 


Naph- 
tha 


8alt 


Kilitgi-uimncH 


Tons 


Thousauds  of  tons 


1880     43,276  2,947    10,107  |  1,146  4,256    3,*203 

1886  t  38,448  4,817    18,88«  ,     777  4,195  i  4,571 

1887  i  34,856  4,242  i  15,380  '     974  3,567    4,911 

1888  1  35,151  2,687    15,135  i     787  6,284    5,957 
188t*     38,003  2,622    13,8:.7  '     569  6,343    5,978 


448 
532 
602 
656 
734 


292 
863 
354 
359 
423 


307 
242 
213 
201 
258 


3,289  852       779 

4,567  1.972  :  1,197 

4,462  2,690  ,  1,13.'. 

8,496  3,132  ,  1,096 

4,496  8,209    1,370 


Gold  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Siberia  (58,621  E.  \U.  in  1889,  and  63,432  Uw. 
in  1890)  and  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  silver  from  the  following  districts,  with  the 
amount  obtainetl  1889 :  Altai,  21,972  lbs.  ;  Semiiwilatinsk,  3,960  lbs.  ; 
Nertchinsk,  1,800  lbs.  ;  Caucasus,  1,214  lbs.  ;  Finland,  1,036  lbs.  :  total, 
29,262  lbs.  Copi)er  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Urals  (2,546  tons  in  1889)  and 
the  Caucasus  (1,605  tons).  Cobalt  is  found  in  the  Elisabethpol  government 
of  Caucasia  (3,609  lbs.  in  1889);  also  manganese  ore  (76,790  tons  of  ore). 
Mercury  was  extracted  in  S.  Russia  to  the  amount  of  368,390  lljs.  ;  tin, 
12  tons. 

The  iron  industry  develops  slowly,  notwithstanding  the  high  jirotective 
duties.     Its  distribution  in  1889  is  seen  in  tons  from  the  following  : — 


Pig  ln>n 


In  in 


Ural 

Moscow  region 
Poland     . 
South  Russia 
North  Russia 
Siberia 
Finland    . 
Crown  works 

Total 


347,830 

220,000 

39,250 

82,340 

46,180 

64,720 

86,750 

68,060 

38,520 

141,490 

24,200   , 

60,000 

— 

35,600 

48,960 

2,850 

1,790   1 

20 

13,360 

7,890 

940 

59,480 

20,400 

7,130 

734,110      '      424,120      ^^259,560 
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The  province  of  j^katerinoslav  grows  to  be  an  iniiiortant  centre  of  iiwi 
mining.  In  1890  it  yielded  204,250  tons  of  pig  iron,  26,070  of  iron,  and  70,880 
tons  01  steel. 

The  manu&cture  of  agricultural  machinery,  which  was  valued  at  2^  millioD 
roubles  in  1867,  rose  to  nearly  10  million  roubles  in  1885,  and  has  mucli 
increased  since. 

The  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  Russia  and  Poland  attained,  in  188S, 
6,641,100  tons,  of  which  only  1,520,900  tons  were  imported  from  abroad. 
The  coal  mines  on  the  Don  are  yearly  extending ;  in  1884  they  occupied 
13,950  men  and  135  engines,  the  produce  reaching  1,624,720  tons,  but  it  rose 
to  8,061,000  tons  in  1890.  The  next  important  coal-fields  are  those  of  Kidvf, 
in  Poland  (2,436,000  tons),  around  Moscow  (301,000  tons),  and  Urals  (259,000 
tons),  the  remainder  being  extracted  in  Caucasia  (3,500  tons),  Siberia  (16,200 
tons),  and  Turkestan  (6,800  tons).  The  total  extraction  of  coal  in  1889  was  :— 
Coal,  709,000  tons  ;  anthracite,  5,349,000  tons  ;  brown  coal,  &c.,  53,000  tons: 
total,  6,115,000  tons.  Strong  measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  locsil 
consumption  of  Russian  coal  and  coke  by  imposing  a  duty  of  98  '5d.  per  tou 
of  coal  imported  through  the  Black  Sea,  i7d.  through  the  Western  firontier, 
and  2S'5d.  through  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  by  reducing  the  tariffs  of  raiivay 
shipping  of  Russian  coal  from  the  Don  mines.  The  import  of  foreign  coal 
ana  coke  has  thus  been  reduced  as  follows  : — 


x».^^«^f  Goal  Coke 


\     1888    

1889 
'     1890    '.'.'.'.'.'.'..        1,515,000    i      199,000 

January  1  to  June  1,  1891    ....  324,000  66,500 


1,550,000     I      158,000 
1,848,000     I      194,000 


During  the  last  three  years  the  annual  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  Moscow 
manufacturing  region  was  about  1,000,000  tons  of  wood,  80,000  tons  of 
English  coal,  80,000  tons  of  Russian  coal,  and  about  80,000  tons  of 
naphtha  refuse.  The  Caspian  naphtha  industry  is  also  extending  vmv 
rapidly  ;  its  various  products  are  also  better  utilised,  as  seen  from  the  foflowiDg 
figures  : — 


Year 


Raw  Naphtha  {  Keroeine  Oil 

Tons  I  Tons 


1887  2,676,000  •  714,000 

1888  :  3,128,000  822,000 
(Baku  alone)  1889  !  3,315,000  !  986,000 

1890  ,  3,890,000  — 
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and  produced  a  value  of  186,822,200  roubles.  The  Caucasua  had  in  1884 
14,244  manufiujtories,  mostly  small,  with  43,502  workmen,  producing  a  value 
of  84,759,000  roubles,  chiefly  in  silk  ;  while  the  389  manufactories  of  Finland 
yielded  1,674,688^.  In  European  Russia  only  545  manufactures  have  a  yearly 
{noduction  above  500,000  roubles,  and  2,417  above  100,000  roubles. 

According  to  another  estimate,  which  takes  no  account  of  the  mining 
industries,  nor  of  those  which  pay  excise  duties  (spirits,  beer,  su^,  and 
tobacco),  the  manufiictories  of  the  Empire  having  a  yeariy  productivity  of 
more  than  1,000  roubles  each  appeared  as  foUows  : — 


Yeu 


1886 
1887 


Nombers 


20,847 
21,247 


People 
employed 


759,495 
789,322 


Yearly  Production 


Roubles 
1,048,997,000 
1,120,252,000 


'  Average  Production  j 
I      per  Workman 


Roubles 
1,376 
1,419 


Of  the  people  employed  in  1887  there  were  19,033  boys,  8,811  girls, 
184,144  women,  and  ^7,834  men.  The  small  mauufectories  having  a  yearly 
production  of  less  than  1,000  roubles  numbered  in  1887  54,486,  with  91,681 
people  employed. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  and  metallic  goods  is  steadily  developing, 
and  the  working  of  metals  altogether  appeared  as  follows  in  1888  : — 


No.  of 

Yearly 

Factories 

Produce 

Foundries 

175 

4,819,000  roubles. 

Machinery     . 

372 

.     64,220,000      „ 

Wire  and  nails 

81 

.     10,720,000      „ 

Copper  ware  . 
BeUs      .        . 

193 

9,404,000      „ 

38 

948,000      „ 

Various  metals 

386 

.     12,181,000      „ 

Jewellery 

68 

2,966,000      „ 

Total  . 

.     1,294 

.     94,772,000      „ 

For  the  same  year  the  ironworks  yielded  in  addition  to  the  above :  cast- 
iron  goods,  1,236,100  cwt  ;  iron  and  steel  goods,  3,100,600  cwt  ;  wire, 
304,120  cwt  ;  glazed  goods,  66,130  cwt.  The  small  workshops  are  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  alove. 


- 

umbers 

People  employed 

Production 

Roubles 

Articles  of  food 

7,869 

79,560 

335,664,000 

Animal  produce 

4,425 

48,876 

79,496,000 

Textiles . 

3,096 

419,448 

486,020,000 

Stones,  ghws,  &c. 

'      2,380 

67,346 

28,965,000 

Metals 

'      1,377 

113,800 

112,642,000 

Wood 

1,098 

80,708 

26,688,000 

Chemicals 

588 

21,134 

21,609,000 

Various 

419 

1 

18,966 
789,313 

31,279,000 

Total 

.  j   21,247 

1,119,952,000 
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The  production  of  spirit  in  1889  was  in  decrease  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  80,132,100  gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  obtained  in  2,145  distiUeriea.  Of 
these  only  10,792,600  gallons  were  exported.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
267  distilleries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits  (refining  brandies, 
liqueurs,  &c.),  the  production  of  which  attained  3,158,000  gallons,  and  167 
manufactures  of  varnish,  scents,  &c.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1,296  beer 
breweries,  and  551  mcathe  breweries.  The  former  produced  87,124,000 
gallons  (in  1887),  while  the  production  of  the  latter  is  auite  insignificant 

There  were  180  sugar  works  in  BusHia,  and  40  in  Poland.  I^eir  operation 
in  1888-89,  which  is  seen  from  the  following,  was  in  excess  oyer  that  of  the 
preceding  year : — Acres  under  beetroot,  663,600  ;  beetroot  woricod,  91,890,000 
cwts. ;  sugar  obtained,  9,155,100  cwts.,  out  of  which  1,195,700  cwts.  in  Pbland  : 
refined  sugar,  6,725,200  cwts.,  out  of  which  1,602,950  cwts.  were  exportftl 
(1,131,900  cwts.  to  Western  Europe). 

The  sugar  works  employed  altogether  70,805  men,  9,516  women,  and 
2,160  children. 

Only  ^  part  of  all  com  exported  from  Russia  {during  the  last  4  yeus 
was  exported  in  the  shape  of  flour.  There  were  in  Russia  and  Poland  in 
1889  5,000  flour  mills,  each  yielding  more  than  670  cwt  of  flour  per  year. 
Out  of  them,  979  steam  mills,  producing  1,076,000  tons  of  flour,  and  4,080 
water  mills,  1,209,000  tons.  Most  of  the  latter  have  steam  motors  in  ] 
Out  of  the  above,  497  mills  (1,000,000  tons)  used  rollers  for  grinding. 


Commerce. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  imports  and 
exports  of  Russia  for  1872-81,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1886  to 
1890,  in  her  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not 
included,  nor  the  external  trade  of  Finland) : — 


Tears 

Bxporta 

Imports 

Paper  ronbles 

Paper  roubles 

1872-76 

381,198,800 

471,643,000 

1876-81 

555,793,000 

528,971,400 

1886 

488,488,497 

438,206,337 

1887 

622,951,666 

393,208,792 

1888 

793,900,000 

390,700,000 

1889 

766,300,000 

436,987,000 

1890 

703,968,000 

416,084,000 

The  chief   trade  of   the   Empire  is   carried   on   through  its 
European  frontier,  as  seen  from  the  following  table  in  thousands 


D.-i.     4.x,  ^      "C— , 
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Exports 


1887 


1,000  1,000 

ronbleH    ;    roubles 


1,000 
roubles 


1,000 
roubles 


1,000 
roubles 


Through  European  frontier    436,515    568,520    728,000  |  687,085  ,  610,463 
*-•--•  35,391'    37,427  1    46,500,    61,303.    76,800 

16,577      17,004      19,300      17,614  I    16,715  i 


Asiatic 
Trade  with  Finland  . 

Total   . 

Imports 
From  European  frontier 

,,     Asiatic  ,, 

Trade  with  Finland  . 

Total   . 


488,483    622,^51  I  793,800    766,002  i  703,968 


382,899  ,  383,239    332,300  ,  373,674  |  361,398 

45,384  1    49,151      47,000      50,086  i    41,300 

9,922  I    10,818      11,400  |    13,256  .    13,386 


438,206    393,208  i  390,700    437,016  i  416,084 


The  following  tables,  giving  the  value  of  exports  and  imports, 
in  thousands  of  paper  roubles,  to  and  from  Europe  (European 
frontier,  exclusive  of  Caucasus)  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
will  better  show  the  character  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  : — 


EXPORTH. 
1877-81    I     1882-86    I       1888 


Articles  of  food 

Raw  and    half-  mannfac 

tured  articles 
Animals  . 
Manufactured  goods . 

Total  . 


,      1,000      '      1,000 
roohles    ;    roubles 
I  308,349  I  323,623 


;  203,733 

16,340 

i      5,372 


533,794 


1,000  i  1,000 
roubles  I  roubles 
476,902    397,937 

190,254    219,206  |  254,385 
14,787  1    12,865      12,966 
8,031      19,061      21,868 


586,696    728,018  i  687,085 


1,000 
roubles 


232,541 
10,832  , 
16,033  ' 


610,453 


Imports. 


— 

1887-81 

1882.86 

1888      '       1889 

1 

1890 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000            1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Articles  of  food 

93,963 

108,711 

61,475 

66,349 

69,496 

Raw    and    half-manufiic- 

tured  articles 

264,973 

264,646 

218,660 

242,632 

232,532 

Animals  .         . 

140 

436 

640 

469 

431 

Manufectured  goods . 

131,306 

92,664 

61,527 

76,223 

68,943 

Total   . 

490,372 

456,366 

332,293  i  878,673 

361,402 

To  render  these  figures  comparable  with  one  another,  the  value  of  the 
same  exports  and  imports  for  the  same  years,  but  in  gold,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 
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Exports,  Valued  in  Gold. 


Articles  of  food 
Raw    and    half -manufac- 
tured articlea 
Animals  .... 
j  Manufacture<l  goods . 

■  Total   . 


1877-81         1882-86 


1888 


!      1,000            1,000  1,000            1,000            1,000 

roubles       roablee  ronblea       roubles       roaU« 

199,961    202,320  288,000    262,200  ,  284,031 

182,540    118,887  129,400  |  167,200  i  155,027 

10,615        9,247  7,900  |      8,500        7,221 

3,504  j      5,002  I  -  11,100'    14,400  |    10,689 

I  346,620  .  385,456  431,400  I  452,300  I  406.968 


lMPt)RT8,    V  ALU  Eli   IN   (rOLD. 


Articles  of  food 
Raw    and    half  -  manufac- 
tured articles 
Animals  . 
Manufactured  goods . 

Total   . 


18n-81         1882-86 


'      1,000      I      1,000 
I   roubles   i   roubles 
,    60,916  I    67,885 


1889 


1890 


1,000      ;      1,000  1,W0 

roubles       ronUes       roubles 
31,200      36,400     39,664 


!  171,720    159,085    129,000    160,200    155,021 

91  I         272  400  300  288 

I    85,001  ,    56,940      36,700      49,600      46,162 


317,728 


284,182    197,300    246,500    120,367 


For  the  last  six  years  grain  has  formed,  on  the  average,  55  p^  cent,  in 
value  of  the  a^ny^regate  exports  to  Europe,  58  7  per  cent  in  1888,  and  61  in 
1889.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  average  exports  (in  quarters)  for  th** 
years  1867  to  1886  as  well  as  for  1887,  1888,  and  1889  :— 


Years 


WheAt 


Quarters 
1807-71  6,195,000 
1872-76      I  6,808,000 

lfl7T_Ql  I    1  QOK.  AAA 


Rye 


Barley 


Quarters  Quart<>r8 
1,925,000 1  570,000 
4,852,000  1  1,064,000 

it    1A1     AAA    ,      .1   AA.I    J\AA 


Maize        Various       TxitsI 


Quarters 

2,118,000  j  ,'106,000 

2,936,000  247,000 

::    OAfl   AAA   I  Ota  AAA 


^l'"?!**'*  I  ^i'?^*^  .94"*^ 


589,000  11.83SsO» 

659,000  i6,oas,oao 

1    AjIA  AAA  !<>«  l«a  AAA 
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Year       Raw  Naplitlia 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Cwt. 

405,000 

347,000 

28,860 

none 

184,000 


Oils  for 

Lighting 

Cwt. 

2,965,000 

3,811,000 

8,698,670 

11,161,600 

12,718,000 


Oils  for 
Grcaiiiig 


Cwt. 

719,000 

908,000 

871,680 

1,111,600 

1,472,000 


Waste 

Cwt. 

750,000 
1,069,000 
1,428,200 
1,933,000 

929,000 


Total 


Cwt 

4,839,000 

6,120,000 

10,912,800 

14,206,100 

15,248,000 


The  export  of  eggs  (chiefly  to  Germany,  France,  and  Austria)  is  acquir- 
ing every  year  a  greater  importance,  as  seen  from  tlie  following  figures  of 
exports  for  the  last  six  years  : — 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


No.  of  Eggs 


332,764,000 
507,451,000 
678,217,000 
609,000,000 
755,000,000 


Valao 

Prescn'ed  Egg*  In  Tins 

Roubles 

Cwt, 

i           Ronbles 

5,364,759 

14,297 

1         200,000 

7,953,006 

14,670 

1         200,000 

11,589,000 

24,280 

409,000 

9,975,000 

28,370 

387,000 

12,858,000 

27,800 

361,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  exports 
from  European  Bussia  during  the  last  three  years  : — 

Exports  fbom  Eueopean  Russia  and  Northern  Caucasia. 


Com,  flour,  sarrazin,  &c. 
Fish  and  caviare 
Butter  and  eg^ 
Alcohol  and  gin 
Various  articles  of  food    . 

Articles  of  food   . 

Timber  and  wooden  goods 
Raw  metals  (platinum,  mercy.) 
Oleaginous  grains,  chiefly  lin- 
seed and  grass  seeds     . 

Flax 

Hemp 

Tallow 

Bristle,  hair,  and  feather 

Wool 

Furs 

Naphtha  and  naphtha  oils,  &c. 
Various  .... 

Raw  and  half-manu- 
foctnred  goods    . 


Roubles 
441,028,000 

4,561,000 
16,696,000 

7,818,000 
24,259,000 

494,357,000 

39,001,000 
1,196,000 

38,764,000 
66,828,000 
17,889,000 
948,000 
12,860,000 
14,514,000 
3,829,000 
24,945,000 
28,081,000 


Roubles 

375,666,000 

5,256,000 

15,767,000 

5,774,000 

22,300,000 


424,763,000 

56,770,000 
1,714,000 

42,911,000 
62,400,000 
21,729,000 

1,090,000 
14,999,000 
25,299,000 

5,858,000 
26,865,000 
26,940,000 


244,815,000     286,575,000 


18901 

Roubles 

338,512,000 

4,791,000 

16,682,000 

5,744,000 

19.377,000 

384,066,000 

53,704,000 
2,288,000 

44,310,000 
60,998,000 
17,754,000 

1,069,000 
12,386,000 
15,755,000 

4,911,000 
27,301,000 
29,482,000 


269,908,000 


1  Indnding  exports  to  Finland. 
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The  princii)al  imiiorts  into  European  Russia  and  the  Blaok  Sea  fronti'n 
of  Caucasia  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Imports  to  European  Rvssia  and  Northern  Caucasia. 


Rice 

Other  gi-ain  and  flour 

Fniits  and  vogetahl 

Fish 

Tea 

Coflbe 

Tobacco  . 

Wine  and  spirits 

Raw  cotton 

Cotton  yam  an<l  wad 

Raw  wool 

Raw  silk 

Raw  jute 

Leather  . 

Oil,  cocoa,  palm,  an< 

Colours  . 

Chemicals 

Oil,  olive  and  othoi-s 

Coal  and  coke 

Raw  metals     . 

Sheet  iron 

Manvfadurcd  goods 
Cottons  . 

Other  textile  goods 
Iron  and  steel  goods 
Machinery 


iding 


1888 


,1  gly 


Roubles 

316,000 

1,024,000 

5,974,000 

8,083,000 

16,641,000 

5,301,000 

1,562,000 

7,988,000 

68,886,000 

10,551,000 

24,507,000 

11,392,000 

1,979,000 

6,616,000 

1,341,000 

15,368,000 

5,148,000 
12,920,000 
18,545,000 

3,641,000 


3,153,000 

5,420,000 

11,511,000 

19,148,000 


Ronblen 

397,000 
1,007,000  1 
6,934,000  I 
9,822,000  ! 

15,205,000 
4,741,000 
2,870,000  ' 
9,881,000  I 

84,008,000  j 
9,804,000  I 

20,672,000  ; 

10,435,000  • 
1,921,000  ' 
7,860,000 
1,277,000 

15,809,000 

13,202,000 
6,133,000 

13,201,000 

25,375,000 
4,406,000 


3,740,000 

8,196,000 

12,492,000 

23,119,000 


RofQhles 

392,000 
1,007,000 
6,041,000 
9,559,000 

18,809,000- 
5,607,000 
8,701,000 
9,095,000 

79,868.000 
9,019,000 

20,788,000 
8,671.000 
1,247,000 
7,586,000 
1,768,000 

14,659,000 

1 2,496. 0(K) 
4,551.000 

12,512,000 

38,646.000 
4,067.000 

3,043.(»0 

6,814,000 

11,556.000 

21,378,000 


1  Including  Imports  ftx>m  Finland. 

-  Moreover.  14, 174,000 roubles'  worth  through  Siberia  (16,644,000  in  1SS9). 

The  imjwrts  and  exports  ])y  the  frontier  of  Asia  were  as  follows  in  IS'^? 
and  1890  in  thousands  of  roubles  : — 


1880 


Imports 


Exports 


!  Tea. 

!   TiasniA 


1 ,000  roubles  1 ,000  roubles 

17,579     !  6 

1  ?;^ft    I       9  dfts 


Imports 


Exports 


1,000  roubles  1.000  nwHe* 

16,154  5 

9  ASi^  4-SS2 
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During  the  first  seven  months  of  1891,  the  exports,  chiefly  of  corn, 
attaineil  the  value  of  388,290,000  roubles,  as  against  365,619,000  roubles 
lUiring  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year;  and  the  imports  wore 
219,048,000  roubles  (214,739,000  roubles  in  1890). 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion,  not  included  in 
the  above,  impMorted  and  exported  to  and  from  European  Russia  and  the 
Hlack  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  are  as  follows,  in  gold  roubles  : — 


— 

Exports 

Import« 

1886 

14,816,000 

5,802,000 

1887 

18,688,000 

6,115,000 

1888 

34,452,000 

29,500,000 

1889 

17,400,000 

9,300,000 

1890 

20,928,000 

28,127,000 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  in  the  Empire,  chiefly  in  gold  and 
partly  in  paper  roubles,  appears  as  follows  : — 


Roubles 


RoubleH 


Gold 


Paper 


Gold 


Paper 


1885 
1886 
1887 


64,441,686  i 
70,775,550  . 
64,170,467  ' 


1,835,077 
2,233,521 
2,285,155 


1888 
1889 
1890 


77,565,803 
80,239,219 
82,690,494 


1,691,919 
1,644,009 
1,873,089 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to, 
the  countries  named,  through  the  European  and  Asiatic  fronrier,  exclusive  of 
the  trade  with  Finland,  in  1889  and  1890,  in  thousands  of  roubles  : — 


]                      1889 
Imports  from'  Exports  to 

1890 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

,1,000  roubles ! 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles  1 

Germany . 
United  Kingdom 

.   i    124,815    1 

192,345 

114,685 

177,940     I 

100,704    ; 

274,377 

92,935 

203,663 

Austria-Hungary 

i      18,779    , 

80,972 

17,802 

30,246 

Turkey    . 

;       7,111    , 

18,758 

7,691 

16,772    1 

Fiance     . 

19,103    ' 

42,893 

17,254 

48,366     1 

Belgium  . 

8,224    1 

26,196 

7,085 

27,388 

Italy        . 

'        7,581 

30,141 

9,152 

30,888 

Sweden  and  Norway 

,        6,111    ' 

13,184 

6,486 

12,650 

Netherlands     . 

4,442    ; 

47,793 

4,858 

48,688 

Roumania 

'        1,623 

7,602 

1,673 

7,192 

Denmark . 

i        1,507 

11,648 

1,669 

8,822 

Greece     . 

'        1,156 

6,838 

747 

8,303 

China 

1      27,280 

1,359 

29,060 

1,189 

United  States  . 

,      50,760    ' 

1,622 

53,893 

927 

Persia      .        .        .        . 

1      11,650    1 

8,819 

11,682 

10,927 

Other  countries 
Total       . 

46,670    , 

51,555 

40,057 

76,177 

437,016    i 

766,002 

416,069 

708,987 

Finland   .        .        .        . 

17,965    1 

18,256 

— 

— 
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The  steady  increase  of  customs  duties  during  the  years  1884-89  is  best 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportions  between  the 
customs  duties  levied  and  the  values  of  the  imports,  and  thus  illustrates  th*- 
steady  increase  of  the  tariffs  : — 


Percentage  of  Custom  Datiet  levied  to  the  Declared 
Values  of  Imports 


Years 


Articles       I  Goods  used  for  '  Maoufhctored     -v.*  i  i . 

of  Food  Industry  Goods  Total  Avwage 


of  Food 

Industry 

Percent. 

Per  Cent 

86 

12 

49 

14 

69 

16 

75 

17 

81 

19 

71 

19 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


The  exports  from  Russia  to  the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  and  the  imports  of 
British  home  produce  into  Russia,  acconling  to  the  Board  of  Tnule  Ketums, 
are  shown  in  tne  subjoined  table  : — 


Per  Cent 

Percent. 

20 

20 

27 

24 

80           ' 

28 

34 

29 

31 

81 

28 

28 

Exports. 
Imports. 


1886 
£ 

13,571,786 
4,424,317 


1887 


£ 

15,893,289 

4,166,944 


ISS8 

26,315,213 
4,810,075 


18S0 


27,154,490 
'    5,332,251 


23,750,868 
5.751,601 


The  chief  article  of  export  from  Russia  to  the  Unitwl  Kingilom  is  grain, 
mainly  wheat  and  oats,  as  follows  : — 


Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley 


I 


£  I  £  i  £ 

1,896,833  I  1,982,943  |  8,128,448 

1,834,113  I  2,071,443  i  3,655,311 

1,240,387  I  1,575,139  ,  2,663,731 


£  i  £ 

8,000,894  I  7,481.5S7 
3,865,488  <  2,660.499 
1,799,389  i  2,154.3fiO 
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The  chief  Russian  feir  is  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  In  1891  the 
goodB  shipped  to  the  fair  were  valued  at  168,211,000  roubles,  as  against 
181,256,830  roubles  in  1890.  Of  that  there  remained  unsold  goods  to  the 
value  of  11,262,000  roubles  (7,089,840  roubles  in  1890).  The  chief  items 
wore  (in  1890) :  Russian  cottons,  28,713,500  roubles ;  woollen  goods, 
15,955,430  roubles ;  linen  and  hemp  goods,  4,235,375  roubles  ;  silk  and 
silk  goods,  2,546,750  roubles;  furs,  8,443,605  roubles;  leather  and  leather 
ware,  7,660,915  roubles.  Metals :  22,312,508  roubles  ;  of  which  :  brass 
goods,  1,782,100  roubles ;  iron  and  steel,  16,395,224  roubles ;  iron  and  steel 
goods,  3,643,132  roubles ;  glass  and  earthenware,  6,255,350  roubles 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  sea-going  commercial  navy  of  Russia  consisted  in  the  year  1891  of  313 
steamers,  of  about  180,000  gross  tons,  and  2,105  sailing  vessels,  of  365,620 
net  tons.  About  one-fourth  of  the  vessels  were  engaged  in  trading  to  foreign 
countries,  and  the  remainder  coasting  vessels,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
Greeks,  sailing  under  the  Russian  flag. 

In  1890  the  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
the  Caucasus  appeared  as  follows  for  vessels  above  20  tons. 


Nuinl>erH 

Tons 

1 

Oftlicseuud 
Numbera 

300 
642 
404 

1,346 

zrRoasiiuiFlag 
;        Tons 

Vessels  entered : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic  Sea 
Black  and  Azov  Seas . 

596 
5,640 
4,810 

1 

i        156,910 

2,641,300 

1    4,054,060 

1                       1 

20,370     ' 
200,670 
343,150 

Total       . 

11,046 

6,852,270 

i   564,190     j 

Vessels  cleared : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic  Sea       .    . 
Black  and  Azov  Sea«  . 

582 
5,574 
3,294 

,        155,620 

2,619,640 

i    2,904,280 

286 
576 
274 

'      19,600 
1    171,420     . 
238,410 

Total 

9,450 

5,679,440 

1,136 

1   429,430     1 

In  the  coasting  trade  the  jwrts  were  entered  by  27,763  vessels  (7,825,490 
tons)  in  1889. 

The  yearly  returns  (im^jorts  and  ex|K)rts)  of  the  five  chief  })orts  of  Russia 
for  the  last  six  years  (in  millions  of  roubles)  is  seen  from  the  following  : — 


St  Petersbui^ 
Odessa  . 
Libau    . 
Riga      .        . 
Keval    . 


1880 

134 

34 
62 
65 


188G 
128 

71 
73 


1887 


131 

42 
73 

89 


139 

76 
75 
61 
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Internal  Conunnnications. 
I.  KiVEBS  AND  Canals. 

In  1889,  73,508  smaller  vessels,  and  119,833  rafts  were  unloaded 
at  the  river  ports,  the  value  of  merchandise  thus  transported  eioeeding 
223,373,000  roubles.  The  steam  navigation  on  Russian  nvcrs  has  rapidly 
developed  of  late.  While  there  were  in  1874  only  691  steamers  (50,  WO  horsf- 
lK)wer)  plying  on  Russian  rivers,  their  number  reached  in  1886 1,507  steameR, 
86,400  nominal  horse-power,  capable  of  receiving  a  load  of  115,000  tons,  and 
valued  at  50,427,500  roubles.  Of  these  979  have  been  built  in  Russia,  and 
340  are  heated  with  naphtiia,  432  with  coal,  and  692  with  wood. 

In  1886  Russia  had  33,463  English  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  453 
miles  of  canals.  The  traffic  on  the  nvers  of  European  Russia  proper  (cxdnsive 
of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasus)  was  in  tons  : — 


Total 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1888 
1889 


7,940,000 
8,381,500 
8,610,500 
8,995,200 
9,908,000 


Corn 

2,205,000 
2,558,500 
2,664,500 
2,670,000 
2,570,000 


Fuel  Wood 

1,933,000 
1,918,500 
2,220,000 
2,075,000 
2,230,000 


Timber 

938,000 
I  898,000 
;    711,000 

953,000 
1,090,000 


Naphtha 


445,000 
722,500 
543,500 
780,000 
984,000 


To  this  must  be  added  the  timber  transported  on  rafts  :  7,730,000  tons  in 
1888,  and  8,550,000  tons  in  1889. 

Of  the  whole  river  traffic  of  European  Russia,  86  per  cent  falls  upon  the 
system  of  the  Volga  and  the  Neva — the  remainder  being :  9  per  cent  on  the 
Dnieper- Nyemen  and  Dvina  system,  2  per  cent  only  on  the  Don,  and  1-6  per 
cent,  on  the  Dniester. 

In  1889  the  sum  of  13,000,000  roubles  was  assigned  for  the  reoonstroction 
of  the  Mariinsk  system  of  canals  (connecting  the  Volga  with  St  PeterBbnig), 
so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  220  feet  long  and  with  6  feet  draught  of 
water. 

According  to  latest  information,  134  steamers,  with  240  bar^  rejirMcnting 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  40,000  tons,  are  plying  on  the  nvers  of  Sboa- 
Of  them  64  steamers  and  162  barges  caMible  of  transporting  a  cai^o  of  75,0(K> 
tons  (besides  jmssengers)  every  year  to  Tomsk,  are  plying  in  the  basin  of  the 
Obi. 

II.  Railways. 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  railways,  exclusive  of  the  Transcaspian  »>1^ 
and   those  of  Finland,  is  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
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In  1880-88  a  rail\^'ay  for  military  imr|»ose«  was  eoiistructeil  from  Uzun-ada 
on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  by  Kizil  Arvat,  Merv,  and  Charjui,  on  the 
Amu-daria,  to  Samarcand,  vid  Bokhara,  the  whole  distance  of  desert  crossed 
liy  the  line  being  890  miles.  The  cost  of  the  railway  was  46,120,000  roubles, 
and  its  rolling  stock  is  represented  by  110  locomotives  and  1,080  carriages. 

The  latest  official  returns  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  1891  Kussia  had 
the  following  length  of  railways,  in  English  miles  : — Oi»ened  in  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Caucasia,  18,058  (of  which  private,  12,749,  and  State  railways,  5,309)  ; 
in  Finland,  1,137  ;  in  Transcaspian  region,  890  ;  total,  20,085.  The  following 
railways  were  building  :  private,  Mohileff-Jmeriuka,  76  miles  ;  branch  railways 
alwut  Uman,  79  miles ;  State :  Zlatoust-Mias,  42  miles ;  Theodosia- 
Sebostopol,  72  miles  ;  Suram  Tunnel,  5  miles ;  total,  272  miles. 

The  rolling  stock  on  January  1,  1890,  was:  6,804  steam  engines,  7,678 
jiassengers'  carriages,  141,898  goods  carriages. 

The  capital  spent  for  the  construction  of  all  the  Russian  railways  (exclusive 
of  Finland  and  Transcaspian)  reached  on  January  1,  1889,  1,598,891,000 
metallic  roubles  and  497,039,000  lajwr  roubles,  or  alwut  1,930,000,000  metallic 
roubles  (306,098,000/.).    Of  this  capital  the  share  of  the  State  ^vas  as  follows  :— 

Metallic  roubles         Paper  roublen 
Interest  guaranteed  by  the  State     .         215,817,000  94,753,000 

Obligations    .         .         .  .         335,662,000  44,713,000 

Consoliilated  obligations  taken   by 

the  State 919,804,000  10,358,000 

Loans  to  railway  com[)anies    .         .  49,791,000        231,611,000 

Total 1,521,074,000        381,435,000 

=  metallic  roubles,  1,775,000,000,  which  sum  represents  91  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  railways.  It  appears  considerably  lower  tnan  in  1888,  on 
account  of  several  lines  of  railways  having  been  bought  by  the  State.  The 
yearly  guarantee  upon  this  capital  in  paiier  roubles  (at  Ir.  50c.  ))aper  rouble  for 
one  rouble  gold)  realised  88,168,000  roubles. 

The  debts  of  the  railways  to  the  State  (for  guarantee,  obligations,  and 
loans)  attained  294,308,000  roubles  in  gold  and  540,371,000  paper  roubles  = 
654,556  roubles  gold 

In  1885  and  1886  the  State  paid,  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  railways,  re- 
si>ectively  45,567,512  and  64,786,556  i"oubIes  ;  but  owing  to  the  recent  increase 
of  traffic  of  the  railways  the  sum  jiaid  by  the  State  was  only  9,027,455  roubles 
in  1888,  and  7,311,796  in  1889. 

The  charters  granted  to  railway  companies  are  for  the  most  |)art  terminable 
after  between  75  and  85  years  ;  but  some  small  com^Miuies  have  charters  only 
for  37  years. 

Tlie  Caucasus  Railway  Commuy  has  received  the  authorisation  to  build  a 
new  line  (160  miles)  between  wadikavkaz  and  Pctrovsk  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  railways  in  South-western  Russia  are  continually  extended  by  feeding 
branches  and  strategic  lines.  In  the  North-west  an  imijortant  branch  is  now 
ready,  in  order  to  connect  Riga  witli  Dorj>at  and  Pskov.  Kazan  is  going  to  be 
connected  with  the  railway  net,  as  also  Ufa  and  Zlatoust.  The  line  across 
Siberia  has  been  begun  at  Vladivostok,  and  the  first  120  miles  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  progress.  In  Finland,  an  imi^rtant  main  line,  160  miles,  was  0|>emMl 
in  1889,  to  connect  the  small  but  commercial  town  of  Kotka  with  Kuopio  ;  it 
o[K'ns  larffe  forest  districts  to  gommerce. 

In  order  to  avoid  ruinous  tariff  wars  l)etween  various  railway  comianics, 
u  law  w^as  promulgated  on  August  17,  1889,  giving  to  the  Atlmiuistration  the 
right  to  interfere  when  necessary. 
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III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  follo^nng  are  the  \>osta\  statistics  for  1889  : — Number  of  offices,  5,980 ; 
letters  transmitted,  187,816,000  ;  post-cards,  23,032,000  ;  registered  letters, 
12,530,000 ;  letters  of  value,  value  3,984,570  roubles ;  printed  matter  and 
samples  of  merchandise,  31,742,000. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  Russia  on  January  1,  1890,  was 
88,280  English  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  172,360  English  miles.  Of 
the  total  system,  about  nineteen-twentieths  were  the  property  of  the  State. 
There  were  at  the  same  date  3,796  telegraph  offices.  The  total  number  of 
telegrams  carried  in  1889  was  11,071,582.  The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  office 
amoimted  to  10,137,800  roubles.  The  actual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
posts  and  telegraphs  combined  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


Years 

Income 

Expenditnre 

Roubles 

Roubles 

1885 

25,255,423 

24,768.100 

1886 

26,587,711 

24,779,803 

1887 

26,936,729 

24,615,911 

1888 

28,866,884 

24,412,649 

1889 

29,554,650 

24,328,493 

1890 

30,291,835 

— 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  money  coined  at  the  mint  in  1889  was  26,094,785  roubles, 
as  against  28,117,129  roubles  in  1888.  It  included  gold,  24,430,080  roubles ; 
silver,  1,494,754  roubles;  copper,  170,000  roubles;  total,  26,094,085  roubles. 
The  amount  of  metallic  money  in  circulation  is  not  known.  As  to  piper 
money,  it  amounted,  on  January  1,  1891,  to  1,046,295,384  roubles,  covered  by 
210.346,813  roubles  in  gold  and  1,125,682  roubles  in  sUver,  leaving  thus 
uncovered  568,527,206  paper  roubles. 

1.  The  Bank  of  Russia  acts  in  a  double  capacity — of  State  Bank  and  of  a 
commercial  bank.     Its  accoxints  on  December  9,  1891,  were  : — 

A.  Emission  of  paper  currency: — 
Liabilities — 

Roubles 
Paper,  roubles  in  circulation        ...                  ,     780,082,238 
Do.,  temporary  emissions 75,000,000 

Metallic  fund 211.505,032 
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Interest  bearing  deposits 21,818,937 

Interest  due 710,663 

Transfers 26,056,783 

Sums  due  to  the  branches  of  the  bank  ....  68,368,738 

Interest  for  the  current  year's  operations               .  5,726,899 

Sums  to  be  transferred 69,753,327 

Profits  of  1889  and  1890 9,808,964 

Dejwsits  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance      ....  50,115,427 

Miscellaneous 1,620,980 

Total  692,727,973 
Assets — 

Cash:  paper  money 19,211^159 

,,       gold  and  silver 88,402,414 

Difference  on  gold  for  guarantee  of  paper  money   .  18,927,373 

Sums  at  Bankers'  abroad                60,982,505 

Discounted  bills 27,784,763 

Paid  on  ciurent  accounts  guaranteed  by  securities .         .  62,195,376 

Loans  under  securities 27,152,324 

Bonds,  &e.,  belonging  to  the  Bank        ....  213,800,070 

Miscellaneous .  74,809,355 

Total     592.727,973 
DeiKwited  in  trust  1,196,744,003 

2.  The  Savings  Banks  (841  in  number),  all  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
had  92,970,660  roubles  of  deiwsits  on  January  1,  1889.  On  January  1,  1890, 
the  total  sum  attained  118,091,748  roubles,  which  sum  rose  to  182,479,148 
roubles  on  October  1,  1891. 

3.  State  Banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  nobility,  on  December  1,  1889  : — 

Assets — 

Roubles 

Cash 29,862 

Chirrent  account  in  States  Bank 1,319,623 

Loans  granted 196,398,300 

Miscellaneous 13,288,645 

Total    211,036,430 
Liabilities — 

Rouble* 

Reserve  capital  627,317 

Debt  to  the  States  Bank 37,173,179 

Obligations  for  loans  granted 137,347,000 

Sums  realised  from  the  last  loan 19,765,145 

Miscellaneous 16,123,799 

Total    211,036,430 

4.  Land  Bank  for  Uic  purchase  nf  land  by  Vie  peasants. — Up  to  December 
1,  1889,  the  bank  had  made  7,246  loans  to  2,264  village  communities,  3,867 
associations,  and  1,125  individuals,  representing  a  total  of  234,057  house- 
holders. They  bought  4,239,710  acres,  valued  at  73,033,191  roubles,  of  which 
58,012,956  roubles  were  lent  by  the  bank,  and  15,020,235  roubles  paid  ]>y  the 
buycrn. 

No  full  accounts  of  the  ojK^rations  of  the  private  banks  are  available.  The 
accounts  jmblished  by  the  29  chief  1)anking  com iianies  show  an  aggregate  return 
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of  25,811,100,000  roubles,  with  an  aggregate  foundation  capital  of  94,200,000 
roubles.     Their  dividends  vary  from  6  to  15  per  cent. 

5.  The  Postal  Saviiigs  BavJeg,  opened  at  end  of  1 889,  had  received  od  Octobei 
1,  1891,  the  sum  of  8,135,893  roubles,  from  89,939  separate  persons. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Russia,  and  the  British  cquivalcuU, 
arc  as  follows : — 

Money. 

The  silver  rouble  is  the  legal  unit  of  money  in  Russia,  and  must  contain  as 
such  17  9961  grammes  (86 '8  per  cent,  of  its  weight)  of  fine  silver.  It  is  equal 
to  Zs.  2'06id.  (3  francs  99*14  centimes),  but  in  official  calculations  the  pound 
sterling  is  taken  as  equal  to  6r.  40c.  in  gold  (rouble  =  3f.  1*50(1,  1  kopeck  = 
0'376d.).  The  golden  half-imperial  weighs  6*544041  grammes,  and  contain^ 
5*998704  grammes  of  fine  gold.  In  actual  circulation  there  is  little  else  but 
IKiper  money  (100,  25,  10,  5,  3,  and  1  rouble,  of  nominal  value,  the  |n))er 
rouble  bein^  discountc<l  at  21irf.  to  25Jrf. — that  is,  about  10  toubles  to  iho 
\H)\md  sterling — during  the  years  1877  to  1888.  The  average  yearly  value*  of 
the  paper  rouble,  on  the  Elzchange,  as  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  wert- 
as  follows : — 


rf. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1877 

.  25*71 

1880. 

.  24*84 

1883. 

.  23*52 

1886, 

.  231^ 

1878 

.  24-26 

1881  . 

.  25  03 

1884  . 

.  24  04 

1887. 

.  21-^ 

1879 

.  24  08 

1882. 

.  23-98 

1885. 

.  2414 

1888. 

.  22-43 

Its  official  value,  for  budget  estimates,  was  taken  during  the  year  1891  at  Ir. 
80c.  paper  roubles  to  the  silver  rouble,  or  at  20 '80^.,  but  it  has  been  t^»^ 
again  to  about  23|rf.  The  kopeck  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  rouble.  The 
mark  of  Finland  =  1  franc. 

WEir.uTs,  AND  Measures. 

1    Ferst  {bOOsajtnes)        .         .      =  3,500  ft,  or  two-thinls  of  a  statute 

mile  (0*6629). 

1  SajtJie  (3  arshiiin)  .         .     =   7  feet  English. 

1  Arshin  (16  vcrshok)      .         .     —   28  inches. 

1  Square 'oerst  .         .         .     =  0*43941  square  mile. 

1  Dessiatinc    .         .         .         .     =  2*69972  English  acres. 

1  Potind  (96  zololnil's  =  Z2  lot)       =  A  of  a  pound  English  (0-90283  Ibl 

lPo«.(40;,.«.^,.         .         .{l^«32Wt'''- 

63  Poods -   1  ton. 

1  Ship  Last     ....      -  about  2  tons  (18900). 
1   Vedro  (S  shtofs)  .         .         .     ^  2 J  iinjperial  gallons  (2  707).  _  , 
1    Tchetrcrt  {S  tchetvcriks)        .     ^5*77  imperii  bushels,  or  i\  iii'l'**''*^ 

quarter  (0*72186). 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatiyes. 
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Russia  has  also  consular  representatives  at : — 


Aberdeen,  V.C. 
Belfast,  V.C. 
Bristol,  V.C. 
Cardiff,  V.C. 
Cork,  V.C. 
Dublin,  V.C. 
Dundee,  V.C. 


Glasgow,  V.C. 
Hull,  V.C. 
Leith,  V.C. 
Liverpool,  C. 
Newcastle,  V.C. 
Plymouth.  V.C. 
Southampton,  V.C. 


Cape  Town,  C. 
Gibraltar,  C. 
Hong  Kong,  C. 
Malta,  C. 
Melbourne,  C 
Singapore,  V.C. 
Sydney,  C. 


2.   Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia. 


Ambaasadar.—mght  Hon.  Sir  R.  B.  D.  Morier,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c.  ; 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Frankfort  1865 ;  Charge  d' Affaires  1866 ;  Charge 
d^Affaires  at  Stuttgart  1871 ;  Munich  1872  ;  Envoy  and  Minister  to  Portugal 
1876-81 ;  Spain  1881-84.     Appointed  Ambassador  to  Russia  December  1884. 

Secretary  of  Embassy. — Henry  Howard,  C.B. 

Military  Attache. — Colonel  0.  H.  More-Molyneux. 

Commercial  AUacfU. — Edward  FitzG^rald  Law. 

Consul  and  Translator. — J.  Michell. 


There  are  also  British  consular  representatives  at  :- 


Abo,  V.C. 
Archangel,  V.C. 
Bjbmeboi^g,  V.C. 
Cronstadt,  V.C. 
Helsingfors,  V.C. 


Moscow,  V.C. 
Revel,  V.C. 
Odessa,  C.G. 
Batfim,  C. 
Kertch,  V.C. 


Poti,  V.C. 
Sebastopol,  V.C. 
Riga,  C. 
Taganrog,  C. 
Warsaw,  C. 


FIKIAND. 


The  Government  of  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
referred  to  on  page  857  ;  its  area  and  population  given  on  page  860  ;  and  its 
army  on  page  879.  Of  the  total  area  11 '15  per  cent,  is  under  lakes.  Accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  August  14,  1890,  the  circulation  of  Russian  i)aper  roubles  and 
silver  money  has  iSen  rendered  obligatory.  The  penal  code,  elaborated  by  the 
Senate,  which  had  to  be  promulffat^  on  January  1, 1891,  has  been  stopped  by 
the  Russian  Government  till  furtner  notice.  In  1891  the  postal  administration 
of  Finland  was  subjected  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Population. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen  Irom  the  following : — 


Years 

In  Towns 

In  Country 

Total 
1,372,077 

1880 

76,489 

1,295,588 

1870 

131,603 

1,687,166 

1,768,769 

1880 

173,401 

1,887,381 

2,060,782 

1885 

199,484 

2,003,874 

2,208,858 

1886 

204,998 

"       2,027,380 

2,232,378 

1887 

211,589 

2,059,323 

2,270,912 

1888 

218,280 

2,087,636 

2,305,916 

Of  the  total  population  there  were  at  end  of  1888  : — Lutherans,  2,261,741  ; 
Greek  Orthodox  and  raskolniks,  41,896  ;  Roman  Catholics,  2,279. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are  : — Helsingfors,  58,402  ; 
Abo,  27,996;  Tammerfors,  18,097;  Wiborg,  17,494;  Uleaborg,  12,183; 
Bjomeborg,  9,632  ;  Nikolaistad  (Wasa)^  8,454  ;  Kuopio,  8,141. 
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The  movemeut  of  the  population  in  1884-88  was  as  follows : — 


Years  Marriageti 


Birtha 

Death» 

47,468 
50,421 
51,714 
45,253 
47,417 

Excess  of  Birtlu 

80,411 
77,289 
80,776 
84,102 
80,172 

32,943 
26,868 
29,062 
38,849 
32,755 

1884  16,585 

1885  15,978 

1886  16,248 

1887  17,179 

1888  16,748 

Immigration  in  1888,  45,163.     Emigration,  44,914. 
In  1888  there  were  about  1,966,000  Finns,  332,000  Swedes,  4,650  Ruisiins, 
1,800  Germans,  1,000  Laps. 

Instmotioii. 

In  1890  Finland  had  1  university,  with  1,785  students ;  1  polytechnic,  IM 
students  ;  18  lyceunis  (14  State),  3,562  pupils  ;  11  progymnasiums,  1,982 
impils  ;  27  real  schools,  1,051  pupils  ;  54  girls'  schools,  4,156  pupils ;  1,010 
primary  schools  and  Kindergarten,  with  65,291  pupils ;  4  normal  schools,  witli 
489  pupils.  There  arc  Itesidcs  7  navigation  scnools,  with  134  pupils;  6 
commercial  schools,  with  162  male  and  135  female  pupils  :  32  evening  aii>l 
Sunday  professional  schools,  with  more  than  2,000  pupils  ;  2  agricmtanl 
institutes,  11  agricultural  and  17  dairy  schools,  with  300  male  and  170  female 
jmpils ;  25  trade  schools,  with  1,008  pupils.  Out  of  419,007  duldren  of 
school  age  (from  7  to  16  years  old),  only  12,041  received  no  education. 

Pauperina  and  Crime. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1888  supported  by  the  village  communitiee  wm 
79,267  (3  4  per  cent,  of  the  population)  ;  and  the  total  cost  was  2,294.224 
marks. 

The  prison  iwpulation,  at  the  end  of  1888,  was  1,484  men  and  548  women, 
while  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  for  crimes  in  1888  was  1,283,  tud 
for  minor  offences  16,888. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1890  was  54,158,331  marks  (16,091,000  marb 
being  left  from  previous  budgets),  and  expenditure  the  same  (17,543,562  marks 
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Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had : — Horees,  254,526  ;  horned  cattle, 
966.511  ;  sheep,  1,021,004  ;  swino,  177,968  ;  rcindoor,  65,474  ;  goats,  16,105  ; 
iwultiy,  259,312. 

The  crown  forests  cover  36,156,000  acres.  Their  maintenance  cost  558,167 
francs,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  1,713,154  francs.  In  1888 
there  were  197  saw  mills  with  water  motors,  and  117  steam  mills.  They  give 
occupation  to  7,045 1  workers,  and  their  aggregate  production  was  1,478,840 
cubic  metres  of  timber. 

The  annual  j>roduce  of  pig-iron  and  iron,  in  metric  tons,  for  five  years, 
was  : — 


I 


Years 


I 


Ore 


Pig-iron 


Iron 


1888        1 

30,957 

1             17,814 

18,142 

1884         ' 

46,632 

1             22,706 

24,470 

1885 

29,636 

•        24,379 

26,329 

1886 

27,716 

18,052 

17,056 

1887 

30,531 

20,711 

1.5,436 

Finland  had  in  1887,  5,373  laree  and  small  manufactures,  employing  an 
aggregate  of  42,834  workers,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  product  of  114,660,690 
marks  (4, 586, 428/. ).     The  chief  were  :— 


!  No.  of 

I    Establishments 


Iron  and  mechanical  works 
Textiles  .... 
Wood  and  bone  industries  . 
Distilleries  and  breweries  . 
Paper  .... 
Leather      .... 


507 
46 
526 
124 
;  95 
635 


No.  of 
Workera 


6,582 
5,121 
8,807 
1,717 
2,728 
1,989 


Production 


Marks 

14,127,358 

16,124,374 

28,002,109 

6,869,090 

9,657,090 

8,082,970 


Commerce. 

The  exterior  truie  of  Finland  ap^iears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  marks 
(francs)  : — 


1 

1880 

1887                               188d 

Imports 

Exports 

Import*     Export*  1  Imports 

Exports 

1 

from 

to       1      fh)m            to       j     from 

to 

1   Russia     . 

50,077 

40,347 

45,522  1  30,944  i    53,700 

36,600 

1  Sweden  and  Norway 

9,184 

7,687 

8,497  1    9,094        9,600 

8,900 

'  Denmark 

812  1    3,955 

996  •    4,147        2,400 

7,500 

29,562      4,312  1    28,423      6,232  ,    38,100 

8,100 

Great  Britain   . 

12,852  1  17,922  |    15,178  |  13,018  ,    18,800 

23,100' 

Spain 

547 

4,503  ;         418      4,009  |      1,800      5,900 

India 

446 

—     1      2,291  1       —     1       —       1       _ 

Various  . 

.•>,620 
109,006 

11,127 

4,541  j    9,622        4,900 

8,400 

Total 

89,863 

105,866  1  77,066  |  183,600 

102,700 
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The  chief  items  of  export  are  :  timber  (87,600,000  marks  in  1888,  a^ 
against  28,699,000  in  1887),  butter  (14,600,000),  paper  and  cardbotnl 
(7,700,000),  iron  (2,200,000),  com  (5,600,000),  cottons  (2,500,000),  leather, 
hides,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  chief  imports  were  : — Com  and  flour  (15,700,000  marks ;  over  20 
millions  in  1885  and  1886),  coffee  (8,900,000),  iron  (5,500,000),  woollen  cloth 
(4,700,000),  sugar  (4,600,000),  raw  cotton  (4,000,000),  chemicals,  leather  wire, 
machinery,  tolmcco,  colours,  and  oils. 

Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

Tlio  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Finland  in 
1889  was  as  follows  : — 


Entered 
No.         '           Tons 

CleBifA 

No. 

8,778 

991 

1,685 

Tons 

Finnish   . 
Russian  . 
Foreign   . 

8,731      '     1,121,949 
1,170               61,244 
1,668              619,010 

1,127,626 

57,378 

627,982 

Total       . 

11,569           1,802,208 

11,449 

1,812,981 

The  Finnish  commercial  navy  numbered  on  January  1,  1889, 1,799  sailing 
vessels  of  235,161  tons,  and  336  steamers  of  17,454  tons  ;  total,  2,185  veasels 
of  252,615  tons. 

Internal  Gommnnications. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canals  of  Finland  every  year  is  from 
15,000  to  18,500  (18,195  in  1889),  and  the  net  revenue  from  the  canals  varies 
from  300,000  to  600,000  marks  every  year. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  1,875  kilometres  of  railways,  all  but  SS 
kilometres  belonging  to  the  State.  The  traffic  in  1888  was  2,108,130  pas- 
sengers and  751,000  tons  of  goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways  to  the  end 
of  1888  was  120,771,475  marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same  in  1888  wis 
9,625,975  marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  5,945,632  marks. 

Finland  had  341  post-offices  in  1888,  and  revenue  and  expenses  in  18S8 
were  respectively  1,263,105  and  1,296,753  marks  ;  united  letters  and  post-caids 
received  5,364,826  ;  samples  and  printed  matter,  697,787  ;  journals,  6,115,711. 

The  132  savings-banks  had  on  December  31,  1888,  60,097  depositors,  vith 
aggregate  deposits  of  35,132,467  marks. 

Money,  Weights,  &c. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the 'foot,  which  is =0*2969  metre,  or  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  English  foot  1  vent  (3,600  Finn.  feet)=neaily  |  of  t 
statute  mile  ;  1  tunnland  (66,000  square  Finn,  feet)  =  nearly  1\  acre  (0*498W 
hectare) ;  1  iunna  (63  kannor)  =  nearly  4  J  bushels  (1  '6488  hectolitre ;  1 
8kAlpund=T^  of  Eng.  lb.  (425  01  grammes);  1  centner  (100  skAlinmd=5 
lispund)  =  ^  of  Eng.  ton  (46  '501  kilogrammes) ;  1  mark = 1  franc.  The  paper 
ciurency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold  or  silver.  Metric  mearares  aiv 
now  in  general  use. 
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BVSSIAN  DEPENDEHCIES  IN  ASIA. 

Tlie  following  two  States  in  Central  Asia  are  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Russia  : — . 

BOKHABA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  41''  and 
37*,  and  between  E.  longitude  62'  and  72",  Iwunded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian 
l»rovince  of  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pamir,  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Kara  Kum  desert. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is' the  Ameer  Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Ameer,  by  a  slave  girl ;  bom  aliout  1860,  educated  in  Russia,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1885. 

The  modem  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth 
<^entury,  after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamuriane. 
The  dynasty  of  Manguts,  to  which  the  present  ruler  belongs,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Mir  Muzaffar-»d-din  in  1866  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  Uie  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominions,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  territory  now  forming  the  Russian  district  of 
Syr  Dana,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indemnity,  and  to  j»ermit 
Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

ArMcrs  of  Bokhara.— S&yid  Ameer  Hyder,  1799-1826  ;  Mir  Hussein,  1826  ; 
Mir  Omir,  1826-27  ;  Mir  Nasrulla,  1827-60  ;  Muzaflfer-ed-din,  1860-85. 

Area  about  92,000  square  miles,  population  about  2,500,000.  Chief  towns 
— Bokhara,  100,000  ;  Karshi,  25,000  ;  Khuzar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,  Hissar,  10,000  ; 
rharjui.  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  Ameer  has  20,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city.  A 
proportion  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  Russian  rifles  and  have  been  taught 
the  Russian  drill. 

Bokhara  produces  com,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  and  hemp  ;  and  breeds  goats, 
sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  about 
32,000  tons,  of  silk  967  tons.  Gold,  ^t,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  tlie  chief 
minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trade  of  Bokhara  in  1887  : — 

Imports. — From  Russia,  10,600,000  roubles ;  from  Persia,  5,475,000 
roubles ;  from  Afghanistan  and  India,  600,000  roubles ;  total  imjiorts, 
16,675,000  roubles 

JKiyorte.— To  Russia,  12,500,000  roubles ;  to  Persia  2,120,000  ;  to 
Afghanistan  and  India,  420,000  roubles  ;  total  exjwrts,  15,040,000  roubles. 

In  1889  the  exports,  Russian  and  native,  from  Bokhara  to  Afghanistan, 
are  said  to  have  risen  to  3,173,230  roubles  ;  the  imports  (lawly  An^o-Indian) 
from  Afghanistan  to  Bokhara  to  4,884,270  roubles.  These  figures  were 
pnblished  by  the  Novoe  Vremya,  but  appear  to  be  open  to  suspicion. 

The  yearly  imports  of  green  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount  to 
1,125  tons.  The  imports  from  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins,  drugs, 
shawls,  and  kincobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the  quantity 
exported  in  one  year  being  estimate<l  at  34  tons.  The  exports  of  cotton  in 
1888  were  122,000  bales.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all  merchandise  belonging 
to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported,  pays  a  duty  of  2i  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.     No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can  be  levied  on  Russian  goods, 
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which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty.  The  Amoer  has  forbidden  the 
im}K>rt  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspiau  Railway  now  runs  through  Bokhara  from 
Charjui,  on  the  Oxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and  theuff 
to  Samarkand  ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier  station  of 
Katti  Kur^han  being  about  186  miles.  , 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Samarkand  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  silver  tenp 
is  valued  at  Sd. 

Russian  Political  Resident,  M.  Lessar. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bokhara.- 

Burnet  (Sir  Alezandei),  Trayels  into  Bokhara.    1839. 
Vamb&p,  History  of  Bokhara.    London,  1873. 
CwTBon  (Hon.  G.),  Russia  in  Central  Asia.    1889. 
Le  Me$$urUr  (CoL  A.X  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1SS9. 

IlUIVA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  43""  40^ 
and  41'',  and  E.  longitude  58°  and  61**  60'.  Extreme  length  200  mile* ;  ex- 
treme breadth  140  miles  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  Trans-C^Bspao 
province. 

Syed  Mahomed  Rahim  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1865  as  reigning 
sovereign  ;  bom  about  1845. 

Russian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva—an  Usbeg  State,  founde*!, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamurlane's  Central  Asian  Empire- 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centurv,  when,  according  to  Rumsh 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  first  acknowledged  the  Czar*s  supremacy.  In  1872, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Khivans  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghiz,  an  expedi- 
tion advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fortifications,  and  compelled  tlie 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Russian  control.  A  var 
indemnity  of  about  274,000^.  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy  obligation,  still 
being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  involved  the  Khan  in 
disputes  with  his  subjects,  and  Russian  troops  have  more  than  once  crossed  the 
frontier  to  afford  him  aid  and  support 

The  Khans  of  Khiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1806-25 :  ADi 
Kuli  Khan,  1825-42 ;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-45  ;  Mohamed  Amin  Khan, 
1845-55  ;  Ahlulla  Khan,  1855-56  ;  KuUugh  Murad  Khan,  1856 ;  Seyid  Mo- 
hamed Khan,  1856-65  ;  Seyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1865. 

Area,  22,320  square  miles ;  population  estimated  at  700,000,  indnding 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  C'hief  towns — Khiva,  4,000-5,000  ;  New  Urgenj, 
3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  annual  production  of  silk  is  said  to  be  about  48  tons  ;  of  cotton,  about 
8,064  tons. 

The  exports  of  cotton  in  1888  were  57,000  bales. 

Books  of  Reference  concbrnino  Khiva. 

Narrative  of  a  Jonmey  from  Herat  to  Khiva,  by  Capt  J.  Abbott    London,  18S1 
A  Ride  to  Khiva,  by  Colonel  Bumaby,    London,  1884. 
The  Shores  of  the  lake  Aral,  by  Mi^or  Herbert  wood,    London,  1876. 
Reelut  (E.),  Nonvelle  g^ographie  universelle.    L'Asie  Rasiie.    1881. 
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Statiftioal  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Sussia. 

1.  Official  Pubuoations. 

Buiiiau. 

Annual  {Pawvyatnaya  Knijka)  of  tlie  Ministry  of  the  Navy  for  1891.  St.  Petersburg, 
1801. 

Annuala  {rremennik)  of  the  Central  Statistical  Couuuittee.    8t  Petentbuig.  1878-91. 

Collection  of  Materials  (Sbomik  Svedeniy)  for  Russia  for  1887  and  1888,  published  by  the 
CentTHl  Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

The  Year  1890  with  Relation  to  Agriculture.  Published  by  the  DejMirtiuent  of  Agricul- 
ture.   St.  Petersburg,  1891. 

Materials  for  a  Statistic  to  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Statistical  Deptirt- 
uient  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    8.    St.  Petersbuiig,  1863-89. 

Movement  of  Population  in  1884;  Prices  on  Land  in  1882-87;  The  i^emstvos  in  1886 ; 
Movement  of  Population  in  1886 ;  Crops  of  1889  compared  to  tlHMe  of  1888-87 ;  kc 

Statistics  of  the  Landed  Property  and  Inhabited  Places  of  the  Bnssian  Empire,  with 
maps,  Ac    Published  by  the  Statistical  Department.    St.  Petersburg,  1861-86. 

Sketch  of  the  Exterior  Trade  (ObMor  wpetknH  Torgovli)  for  1880,  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finances.    St.  Petersbuiig,  1891. 

Exterior  Trade  on  the  European  Frontier  in  1890,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 
St.  Petersburg,  1891. 

Statistioal  Annual  (  Vrewufmik)  of  Caucasus.    Tiflis,  1891. 

Statistical  Materials  published  by  the  Provincial  Statistical  Committees. 


Yearly  Report  of  tlie  Caucasus  Administration  about  the  Schools  in  1889.    TiHis,  1891. 
qmcial  Menenger,  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 
rpettnik  Finanto/,  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 


Sbomik  ot  M&tetUiia  for  the  Description  of  Caucasus  and  its  Inhabitants.  Tiflis;  8tli 
VOL,  published  in  1889. 

Ke^Mfmann  (Dr.),  Financial  Statistics  of  Russia  for  1862-84,  published  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Conuuittee.    St.  Petersbui^g,  1886. 

The  actual  Income  and  Expenditure  for  1880-89,  in  Of.  Me$$tngcr  and  VyatHik  ¥inan$of 
for  1890. 

Statistical  Reports  (A'&omU;)  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  voL  xxv.  to 
xxviii.  (Transport  of  Goods  on  Railways  and  Canals  in  1889.)  SL  Petersburg,  1891. 
(With  maps.) 

The  Russian  River  Si«janiers  in  1886.    St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

Reports  of  the  Modical  Department  for  1889.    St.  Petersburg.  1891. 

tftatistical  Infonimtion  for  the  Years  1885  and  1866,  published  by  Die  Minister  of  Juhtice, 
St.  Petersburg,  18(N). 

Report  of  the  rri^'iu  Administration.    St  Petersburg,  1891. 

A.  frof/mon  and  Itaron  Noieken,  Law  (Potogtnie)  of  the  New  Organisation  of  Peasants' 
Tribunals  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  with  a  Summary  of  Motives.  Published  by  Minister  of 
Justice.    St  Petersburg.    8.    2  vols.     1889. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Procuraur  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  1889,  in  Official  Mt»$engtr  for  1891. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Statistics  for  1888.    St  Petersburg,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Finances  of  the  Zemttoot  for  1871-80.    St  Petersburg,  1884. 

The  same  for  1881-8.S.    St  Petersburg,  1885. 

The  same  for  1886-87.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Annual  of  the  ZetMtvo*  for  1888  (Zevakiy  EjegodnikX    St  Petersburg,  1890. 

8hort  Rei»ort  on  Telegraph  Statistics  for  1888.    St  Petersburg.  1891. 

Institutions  of  the  Navy  {Hvod^morikikh  Po$tanovleniy\  18  volumes.  St  Petersburg,  1888. 

History  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  for  the  Fifty  Years  of  its  Existence.  St  Petersburg, 
1S87. 

Krivenko,  Short  Description  of  the  Oovcmmental  Institutions  of  Russia.  2ud  edit  St. 
Petersburg.  1889. 

Materials  {8vod  Materiaiov)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  of 
Tranacancasia.    5  vols.    Tiflis,  1886-91. 

Materials  (Jlfat«WaIy)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  and 
I  ud  Irenes  of  West  Siberia.    8  vols.    Tiflis,  1888-91. 

Collections  of  Laws  (Shomik  uMakoneniy)  issued  on  July  12,  1889,  on  the  Pca»ant«'  Insti- 
tutions and  Justices  of  the  Peace.    Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior.    St  Petersburg,  1890. 

Russian  Mining  Industry  in  1889,  published  by  the  Mining  Department  St  Petersburg, 
1891. 

Memoirs  and  Bulletins  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  and  its  Branches  in 
Caacasus  and  Siberia. 

French.  BnglUhy  ^e. 

Annuairc  des  flnances  russes :  budget,  cr^it,  commerce,  chemins  de  fer.  Par  A.  Vesse- 
lovBky.  secretaire  du  comity  scicntiflaue  du  mlnistdre  dcs  finances.    8.    St  Petersburg,  1891. 

Tableau  du  commerce  extorieur  de  la  Russio  de  1861  &  1878.  Public  par  la  commission 
iiuperiale  russe  de  I'oxposltion  universclle  de  Vienno.    8.    St  Petersburg,  1881. 
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8t«tisUk  Arbok  rorPiulaiKl,  utKifvenafStatistiskaCentxalbyTdn.   1888>S9.   Helsincfor^, 

18i>l. 

HerUlet  (8ir  Edward).  Forei^  Office  List     Published  annually.     London,  1S»± 
(irienon  (Captain  J.  M.X  Armed  Strength  of  Russia  (with  two  maps).    London,  1886. 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  1890.    London,  189L 
Trade  of  Russia  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  \ht 

United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  3rear  1890.'  Imp.  i. 

London,  1891. 

8.  KonUbine,  Aperi;u  preliniinaire  de  I'indUMtric    minorale  en  1S89.     St.  Petenboi? 

1891. 

2.  Nox- Official  Ptbmcatioxs. 

BUr  (K.  E.  von)  and  Helwtermn  (Gr.  von),  Beitriigc  zur  Kenntniss  dcs  Russischeo  BeicK 
20  vols.     8.    St  Petersburg,  1862-72. 

Bernhardt  (T.  vonX  Ocschichte  Russlaiids.    2  vols.     Leipzig,  1874. 

Besobraxof^  Etudes  snr  I'eoonoroie  nationale  de  la  Russie  en  1877-79.  St  Pe^ersboig.  ISH 

Brzetki,  The  Debts  of  the  Russian  Empire.    St  Petersbuis,  1884.    (Russian.) 

Caucasian  Almanack  (JTavltOMMy  Kniendar)  tot  1890.    Tiflls,  1880. 

Collection  of  Materials  relative  to  the  Russian  and  American  Naphtha  Industry.  BAa. 
1890. 

Das  Russischc  Reich  in  Enropa.    Eine  Stndie.    Berlin,  1884. 

Diakonoff  Statistics  of  Blindness.     Moscow,  188S.    (Russian.) 

Erdmann  (Dr.),  System  des  Privatrochts  der  Ostsceprovinzen.    Bd.  L     Riga,  1889^ 

Ermmn  (Georg  Adolf),  Archiv  flir  die  wissenschaftliche  Konde  Rosslands.  25  vols.  »- 
Berlin,  1841-6a 

Goremydin,  Laws  relative  to  the  Peasantry  issued  since  18^9.  St  Petersbai>r,  IS^l 
(Russian.) 

He%fed€r  (Dr.  0.\  Transkaspien  und  seine  Eisenbalm.    1888. 

JUin  (A.X  Detailed  Atlas  of  Russia,  with  plans  of  chief  towns.  St  Petvivbui^e.  18^ 
(Russian.) 

J$$aeff(A.  A.),  Emigration  and  its  Importance  for  the  Economy  of  the  Rusidan  NatioQ- 
St  Petersburg,  1891.    (Russian.) 

JowrdUr  (L.),  Des  forces  prodnctives,  destructixTs  ct  im]irodiictives  de  la  Rusae.  & 
2nd  ed.    Leipzig,  1861. 

L<m$deU  (H. ),  Russian  Central  Asia.    London,  1885. 

Lerop-B4m»Meu  (Anatole),  L'empire  des  Tsani  et  les  Rustics.    2  vols.    Paris,  1882. 

Mmttkaei  (Ft.),  Die  wirthschafUichen  HiUfsqnellen  Russlambi.     2  v-ols.    Leipzig,  1S87. 

Pauly  (J.  N.),  Description  ethnographique  des  penplesde  la  Russie.  &  St  IVteralJor^ 
1862. 

Baffa-cvieh  (Arthur),  Les  finances  de  la  Russie  dcpuis  la  demiere  guerre  *rOikut, 
1876-83.    Paris,  1888.    Also  articles  in  the  Journal  de$  Economiitet. 

Bamhaud  (AlfrcdX  Tlie  History  of  Russia  tnm  its  Origin  to  the  year  1877.  2  *ols.  ^- 
London,  1879. 

Baventtein  (E.  O.),  The  Russians  on  the  Amur:  its  Disco veiy,  Conqrest,  antl  CoI^um- 
tion.    8.     London,  1861. 

BecluM  (Elist^),  Goographie  nnivtrselle.  Tome  V.  L'EuroiHt  Scandina\-e  et  R^sk, 
revised  to  date  in  188r>.  VI.  L'Asie  Russe.  Paris,  1880-81.  And  Appendix  to  the  Rihoci 
translation,  by  MM.  BcketofT,  BogdanotT,  WoeikofT,  and  others.    St  Petersburg.  18&4. 

Beed  (Sir  K.  J.),  Ixitters  from  Russia  in  1875.    8.    London,  1876. 

Bottger  (Carl),  Russisclie  Revue.  Monatsschrift  flir  die  Kundc  Russlandit.  8.  ^^t- 
Petereburg,  1872-89. 

Bo$ko»ekn$,  Russland,  Land  und  Leute.    Leipzig,  1880. 

JtoOoMchny,  Die  Wolga.     Leipzig,  1887. 

*  Rnsskiy  Kalendar.'  published  in  September  each  year. 

Sarauw  (Christian  vonX  Die  Russische  Heeresmacht  auf  Grund  offizieller  QceHco  c»l 
eigener  An8cbauung._  8.  _  Leipzig,  1875.  ^  „  _ 
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SALVADOR. 

(RePUBLK'A   del    SAtVADOR.) 

Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

TiiK  Republic  of  Salvador,  an  independent  State  since  1853,  when  it  dissolved 
its  federative  union  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  is  governed  nominally 
imder  a  constitution  proclaimed  in  March  1864,  and  modified  in  February 
1880,  December  1883,  and  March  1886.  The  Constitution  vests  the  legis- 
lative i)ower  in  a  Congress  of  70  Deputies,  42  of  whom  are  proprietors.  The 
election  is  by  suifrage  of  all  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  Representatives  are 
chosen  for  one  year.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  four  years. 

President  of  the  Bepuhlic. — General  Carlos  Ezi:ta,  elected  provisionally 
September  11,  1890,  to  March  1,  1891. 

The  regular  election  of  the  I'resident  has  in  recent  years  been  constantly 
sui>crseded  by  *  pronunciamientos '  and  military  nominations. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  naving  charge  of  the  departments 
of  the  Exterior;  Justice,  and  Religion  ;  War  and  Finance  ;  Interior  ;  and  Public 
Instruction. 

The  army  numljei-s  4,000  men,  with  15,000  miliria. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  English  scjuare  miles, 
tUvided  into  14  deimrtments.  The  ])opulation,  according  to  a  census  of 
January  1,  1886,  was  651,130  (318,329  males  and  332,801  females),  riving 
an  average  of  89  inhabitants  to  the  sijuare  mile,  being  twenty  times  that  of 
the  average  of  the  other  States  of  Central  America.  An  official  estimate  for 
1891  makes  the  poimlation  777,895.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  mces  con*stitutc 
the  bidk  of  tlie  ^jopulation,  among  whom  live  aljout  10,000  whites  or  de- 
scendants of  Europeans.  The  cai»ital  is  San  Salvador,  founded  in  1528,  with 
20,000  inliabitants  (1891).  The  city  Mas  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earth- 
t£uakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  last  time  on  April  16,  1854,  when  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  almost  total  ruin,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of 
the  inhabitants  erected  new  dwellings  on  a  neignljouring  site,  at  present 
calle<l  Xueva  San  Salvador.  The  new  capital  again  was  ])aitly  destroyed 
in  1873  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  and  einj»tions,  and  suffered  again  severely 
in  1879. 

Instmction  and  Justice. 

Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  In  1888  there  wcic  in  Salvador  732 
primary  schools,  with  27,000  pumls ;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  noiuial 
and  1  iK)lytechnic  school)  with  1,293  pujjils ;  and  a  national  university 
with  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  engineering, 
attended  by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  nmscum,  and  in  the  Republic  13 
new8pai)ers  are  ijublished. 

Justice  is  adininistered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  several  sxib- 
ordiuate  courts,  and  by  local  justices. 
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SALVADOR 


Finance. 

The  following  are  tlic  official  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 


SIX  years : — 

Revenue 

Dollars 
3,635,250 
4,480,307 
2,959,775 

E3q>enditure  i 

Dollars 
3,556,449  \ 
4,271.328 
2,849,721 

Year 

i      Revenue 

1       Dollars 
3,794,710 

'    4,070,342 
4,153,000 

Year        ; 

Kxpenditore 

1885       ' 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 
1890 

Dollan 
2,889,092 
4,038,157 
5,442,000 

The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from  customs  and  monopolies.  Among  the 
items  of  expenditure  for  1890  were  : — Ministry  of  war,  2,753,000  dollars ;  of 
finance,  1,282,000  dollars  ;  of  the  interior,  407,000  dollars  ;  of  public  instnic- 
tion,  884,000  dollars ;  of  public  works,  372,000  dollars. 

The  internal  debt  is  divided  officially  into  three  classes,  and  is  stated  to  be 
as  follows :— -1st  class,  1,332,022  dollars;  2nd  class,  1,834,064  dollars;  Snl 
class,  2,222,678  dollars:  total,  6,388,759  dollars.  The  external  debt  is 
estimated  at  300,0002. 

Industries. 

The  native  population  of  Salvador,  more  inclined  to  civiliaed  pursuits  than 
that  of  any  neighbouring  State,  is  largely  engaged  in  agriculture  The 
principal  articles  of  aCTicuItural  produce  are  indigo,  oofi'ee,  sugar,  and  balam, 
and  the  minei-al  weaJth  of  the  Republic  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
mercury.     The  mines  and  quarries  in  operation  number  180. 

Commerce. 

The  imi)orts  and  exi>orts  have  been  as  follows  for  three  years : — 


Imports- 
Exilbrts 


1888 

Dollars 
4,081,547 
6,707,024 


1880 


1890 


Dollars 
2,886,050 
5,673,786 


Dollan 
2.401,000 
7,579,000 


To  the  imports  in  1889  Great  Britain  contributed  957,359  dollars :  tht 
United  States,  219,206  dollars;  France,  312,295  dollars;  Germany,  328,650 
dollars.  Of  the  exiwrts,  940,154  dollars  went  to  Great  Britain  ;  258,7^4 
dollars  to  the  United  States  ;  1,027,980  dollara  to  Germany ;  1,158,806  daSbus 
to  France.  The  principal  imports  in  1889  were  cotton  goods,  9S2,50»J 
dollars.  The  principal  exports  in  1889  were:— Coffee,  3,808,410  doDars: 
indigo,  1,347,108  dollars. 

The  statistics  of  the  commercial  iutercoiu^e  of  Salvador  with  the  UnitrJ 
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over  2,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  Republic.  Salvador  joined  the  postal 
union  in  1879.  In  1888  there  were  48  principal  receiving  offices.  In  1889 
S,500,000  letters,  printed  jMipers,  and  other  matter  were  transmitted.  In  1890 
there  were  in  Salvador  105  telegraph  stations  and  a  network  of  1,622  miles  of 
wire.     There  are  240  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Salvador,  and  the  British  etpiiva- 
lents,  are — 

Money. 

Tlie  Dollar,  of  100  cerUavaSy  approximate  value  4«.,  reAl  exchange  value 
(1889-90),  6idollar8  =  l/. 

The  moneys  of  England,  France,  Spain,  the  Unitetl  States,  and  Central 
and  South  America  circulate  freely  in  Salvador. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

TheXt^a =   1014  lb.  avoirdujwis. 

„     QuhUal =   101 -40  lbs. 

„    Arrobd =   26*35  „ 

„    Fanega =   IJ  imperial  bushel. 

In  1885  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Salvador  in  Great  Britain. 
MinisUr  and  Con  ml- General. — L.  Alexander  Campbell. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Salvador. 

Minister  and  Co7isul-Oeneral. — Audley  C.  Gosling. 
Consul.— 3ohn  Moffat  (San  Salvador). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Salvador. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Conirtitucion  poh'tica  de  la  Repi'iblica  del  Salvador  decrctada  por  el  Congrcso  Nacional 
CoiMPtituyente  el  4  de  Diclembre  de  1883. 

IHario  Ofldal,  1886,  Angust  17,  has  a  new  CJonstitutioii. 

Menioria  de  Hacienda,  Ouerra  y  Marina.    San  Salvador,  1801. 

Report  by  Consul  Moffat  on  Salvador  for  1880,  in  No.  740  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports."    London,  1800. 

Keport  on  the  Trade  of  Salvador,  in  '  Dcutsclies  Handels-Archiv,'  September,  1880. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
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SAMOA. 

Heignhig  Kiivj. — Malietoa  Laupepa,  r&stored  November  9,  1889. 

Group  of  14  volranic  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  chief  of  which  arc 
Upolu,  Savaii,  and  Tutuik.  At  a  Samoan  conference  at  Berlin  in  1889,  at 
which  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  represented,  an 
Act  was  signed  (June  14),  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  islands,  in  which 
the  citizeiLS  of  the  three  signatory  Powers  have  equal  rights  of  residence, 
trade,  and  personal  protection.  The  three  Powers  recognise  the  independent 
of  the  Samoan  Government,  and  the  free  rights  of  the  natives  to  elect  their 
chief  or  king,  and  choose  the  form  of  government  accortling  to  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  A  supreme  court  is  established,  consisting  of  one  judge,  who 
shall  be  styled  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa.  Mr.  Conrad  Cederkrantz  (late  assistant 
judge  at  Stockholm)  has  lieen  appointed  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
as  provided  by  the  Treaty.  To  this  Court  shall  lie  referred  (1)  all  civil  suits 
conconiing  real  property  situated  in  Samoa,  and  all  rights  affecting  the  same ; 
(2)  all  civil  suits  of  any  kind  between  natives  and  foreigners,  or  bctwi^n 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities  ;  (3>  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  bv 
natives  against  foreigners,  or  committed  by  such  foreigners  as  are  not  subJM-t 
to  any  consular  jurisdiction. 

All  future  alienation  of  lands  is  prohibited,  with  certain  specified  ex- 
ceptions.    A  loi'al  administration  is  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of  Ap^ 

Apia  in  the  island  of  Upolu  is  the  capital  and  centre  of  government 

Area,  1,701  square  miles  ;  population,  about  36,000,  of  which  16,600  in 
Upolu,  12,500  in  Savaii,  3,750  in  Tutuila.  The  natives  are  Polynesians,  and 
there  ai-e  about  300  whites.  The  natives  are  all  Christians  (I*rotestant  and 
Roman  Catholics),  and  schools  are  attached  to  the  chun^hes.  The  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  German  and  British  firms,  and  British  trade  is  increasiiig. 
Impoi-ts,  1883,  93,607/.  ;  cxpoi-ts,  52,074/.  ;  imports,  1887,  87,000/.  ;  erportsi, 
71,340/.  ;  imports,  1890  (only  collected  May  15  to  December  31),  43,626/.  (of 
which  25,799/.  were  British) ;  exports,  20,509.  Chief  imports,  habeniasbery. 
trinkets,  lumber,  galvanised  rooting,  and  tinned  provisions  ;  chief  export-, 
copra,  cotton,  and  coffee.  In  1888  371  vessels  (228  German)  entered  the  port 
of  Apia,  in  1890  61  (33  British)  excluding  men-of-war  and  coasting  vessels. 

British  Consul. — T.  B.  Cusack-Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  tkk^ 
Western  Pacific. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  made  the  American  coina^  the  standard  of  exchange  in 
Samoa.  Chilian  dollars  are  almost  exclusively  m  circulation,  7  Chilian  dollaj>. 
Inking  the  equivalent  of  1/. 

Regidar  communication  is  maintained  every  twenty-eight  days  by  tb« 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  LUbeckj  from  Sydney,  Australia,  iid  Tod^sl  ; 
the  Union  Company  of  New  Zealand's  steamer  Wainui,  from  Auckland,  K^Z.  , 
viA  Tonga,  and  the  same  company's  through  mail  steamers  from  San  Fmroc  o 
to  Auckland,  which  now  call  at  Apia.  letters  vid  San  Francisco  and  K^e-w 
York  reach  England  in  about  twenty-eight  days  or  vid  Australia  in  about  sixt  > 
days.  Messrs.  Donald  and  Edenborough's  steamer  Richmond  calls  every  six 
Meeks  vid  Tonga. 

Books  of  Reference. 
Churehtcard  (W.  B.),  My  Consulate  iu  Samoa. 
FinUiv*$  Stmth  Parifln  Dir.tinnarv. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 

(Rep^blica  Dominioana.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Thb  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a  Con- 
stitution bearing  date  November  18,  1844,  re-proclaimed,  with  changes, 
November  14,  1865  (after  a  revohition  which  expelled  the  troops  of  Spain, 
who  held  possession  of  the  country  for  the  two  previous  years),  and  again  in 
1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1887.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  legislative 
lK>wer  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress  of  22  deputies.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  restricted  suffrage,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  for  each  province  and  two  for  each  district,  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National  Congress  only  embrace  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  During  the  past  few  years, 
according  to  the  British  Consular  Reports,  the  country  has  been  going  on 
l»rosperou8ly,  and  become  comparatively  quiet. 

President  of  the  lUpublic. — General  Ulisses  HeureauXf  elected  1886. 

Tlie  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  in  charge  of  a  ministry 
appointed  by  the  President  The  Ministiy  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Justice  an<l 
l*ublic  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Public  Works  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Each  province  and  district  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided 
over  by  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  communes 
have  municipal  corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  jwrtion  of  the 
island  of  Hairi — the  western  division  forming  the  Republic  of  Jfaili — Is 
estimated  at  18,045  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1888  officially 
estimated  at  610,000  inhabitants,  or  about  34  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  six  nrovinccs  and  five  maritime  districts. 
The  population,  unlike  that  of  the  neignbouring  Haiti,  is  mainly  composed  of 
a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  inhabitants  and  the  al)origines,  of 
mulattoes  and  of  negroes,  the  latter  being  less  in  number  ;  the  whites,  or 
European-descended  inhabitants,  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  owing  to 
their  influence  the  Spanish  language  prevails,  though  in  the, towns  both 
French  and  English  are  spoken.  The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  founded  1494,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama,  with  25,000 
inhabitants  according  to  official  statement ;  Puerto  Plata,  the  chief  port, 
has  16,000  inhabitants.  ^  t 
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Keligion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion  being 
^Mirmitted  under  certain  restrictions.     There  are  54  parishes. 

Primary  instniction  is  crratuitous  and  obligatory,  being  supported  by  the 
communes  and  by  centnu  aid.  Tlie  public  or  state  schools  arc  primary, 
superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professional  school  with 
the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31,  1884,  when  the  last  school 
census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for  primary  instruction, 
with  7,708  mipils.  It  is  estimatofl  that  there  are  now  300  schools  with  about 
10,000  pupils. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns :  an«l  in 
the  Republic  there  are  published  about  40  uewspa]>ers. 

Jostioe. 

The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  4  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  1  (ministro  fiscal) 
appointed  by  the  executive—all  these  appointments  beinff  only  for  the  presi- 
dential period.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  11  juoiriil 
districts,  each  having  its  own  tribunal  or  court  of  first  instance,  ami  these 
districts  are  subdivide  into  communes,  each  with  a  local  jxistice  (alcalde),  a 
secretary  and  bailiff  (alguacil). 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1889  was  1,531,284  dollars,  and  expenditure  1,408,543  dolUn. 
The  debt  of  the  Republic  was  oflScially  stated  to  consist  of  an  internal  deM, 
returned  (January  1889)  at  1,282,592  dollars  ;  a  'public  debt,*  also  interoal, 
amounting  at  the  same  date  to  1,648,423  dollars  ;  and  an  international  debt 
of  234,250  dollars  ;  a  foreign  debt  contracted  at  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
in  1869.  The  foreign  debt  in  1891  amounted,  according  to  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  to  714,300/.,  with  unpaid  interest 
amounting  to  680,000/.  A  new  loan  of  770,000/.  has  been  contracted,  whefp- 
with  to  pay  off  all  outstanding  debts,  at  a  percentage  of  the  value,  leaving  a 
balance  of  475,000/.  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Government. 

Defoncc. 
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Commeroe. 

TliP  commerce  of  the  Republic  is  small,  owing  in  jmrt  to  customs  duties 
of  a  prohibitory  character.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  lignum  vita?, 
logwood,  mahogany,  coffee,  fustic,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa. 

From  Puerto  Plata  in  1890  the  chief  exports  were  : — Tobacco  (to  Germany), 
4,714,704  lbs.,  value  358,296  dollars;  coffee  (to  Europe  and  New  York), 
896,216  lbs.,  value  179,216  dollars;  mahogany,  841,625  feet,  value  120,571 
dollars;  cacao,  255,251  lbs.,  value  51,050  dollars;  hides  and  skins,  value 
38,985  dollars  ;  logwood,  718  tons,  value  7,180  dollars  ;  sugar  (to  New  York), 
895,540  lbs.,  value  26,866  dollars. 

The  imports  at  Puerto  Plata  in  1889  were  to  the  value  of : — Fi-om  Great 
Britain,  325,561  dollars  (chiefly  cotton  goods  and  iron  ware) ;  from  the 
United  States,  269,639  dollars  (flour,  cotton  goods,  iron  wares,  lartl)  ;  from 
France,  172,839  dollars  (fancy  goods,  shoes,  drugs);  from  Germany,  98,176 
dollars  (rice,  beer,  matches). 

The  exports  from  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1890  were  valued  at 
189,809Z.,  and  imports  230,990^.,  exclusive  of  machinery  admitted  dutyfree. 

In  the  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,' the  exports  to  and 
imiK)rts  fix)m  Great  Britain  are  added  to  those  of  Haiti. 


Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1890  181  vessels,  of  97,250  tons  (33,  of  12,492  tons,  British),  entered, 
and  the  same  number  and  tonnage  cleared,  the  iK)rt  of  Santo  Domingo.  In 
1890  148  vessels,  of  125,390  tons,  entered  ana  cleared  at  the  jwrt  of  Puerto 
Plata. 

The  interior  is  officially  stated  to  be  well  supplied  with  roads.  A  railway 
is  completed  between  Samand  and  La  Vega  (72  miles),  and  is  being  carried  on 
to  Santiago,  and  another  line  is  contemplated  between  Barahona  and  the  salt 
mountain  of  *Cerro  dc  Sal.' 

The  Republic  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1880.  In  1889  there  were  in 
the  Republic,  besides  the  General  Post  Office,  12  central  and  46  subordinate 
l>ost  offices.  In  1889  the  inland  letters,  printed  packets,  &c.,  numbered 
204,546 ;  and  the  international  182,015.  The  total  number  transmitted  in 
1888  was  276,312  ;  in  1887,  186,824. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  the  Antilles  Telegraphic  Company,  is  in 
operation  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata,  with  intermediate 
stations,  the  total  length  being  229  miles.  Several  other  inland  lines  are  in 
project.  The  foreign  telegraphic  system  in  operation  is  that  of  the  French 
Submarine  Telegraphic  Company. 

Telephonic  communication  is  carried  on  at  Puerto  Plata,  Santiago,  and 
Santo  Domingo. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  system  is  coming  into  use. 

The  money  in  use  is  mainly  that  of  Sjmin,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  France. 

Quintal  =  4  arrolM»s=100  lbs.  (of  16  oz.)--46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  arrol)e  =  32  ciuirtilles=25'498  litres  =  4 '110  gallons. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Santo  Domingo  in  Gbeat  Britain. 
Consul- General. — Miguel  Ventura  ;  appointed  July  20,  1876. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Consul. — David  Coen  ;  appointed  1874. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Santo 
Bomingo. 

1.  Official  PuBLirATioNs. 

La  lU'publique  Doininicaino.    Piir  Francisco  Alvarex  Ijcil.    Pinris,  1888. 

Hei»ort8  on  the  Trade  of  Puerto  Plata,  in  No.  720  of  *  I)ii>loiiiatic  and  Consular  Reports,' 
1S80. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  tie  Trade 
of  the  United  Kinffiloiu  for  the  year  1890.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1801. 

Report  on  Trade  of  Puerto  Plat*  in  *  Deut«cbra  Handels  Archiv  '  for  July,  18»l.    Berfin- 

Ri-port  for  1890  on  the  Trade  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  No.  928  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Omadar 
Reports.  •    liOndon,  1891. 

2.    XoN-OfFICIAL  PlTHLICATIONS. 

Hazard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present ;  with  a  Glance  at  Haiti  S.  pp- 
:»ll.    liondon,  1873. 

Jwdan  (WilhelmX  Geschichte  der  Insel  Haiti.     2  vols.    &     Leipzig,  1849. 

KHm  (D.  B.  Randolph),  Santo  Domingo.  Pen  PictnreB  and  Leave*  of  Tni\TL  li 
Philadelphia,  1871. 

Monte  y  Tejada  (AntonioX  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  desde  su  desculirimiento  litf^a 
iiup.stroft  dias.    Tomo  I.  (all  published).     8.     Habana,  185S. 

Abad  (Joee  Ramon),  Im.  Republica  Dominicana,  resefia  general  geogriflco-eatadistica.  S. 
Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Merino  (Padre),  Elementos  do  geografia  fisica,  politica  e  histurica  dc  la  Repuli^k»  Po- 
minicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Gnreia  (Jos^-  Gabriel),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  escrito  para  el  n«  o^ 
las  osonelas  de  la  Republica  Dominic^nsu    Santo  Domingo,  1870. 
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SERVIA. 

(Kraljkvstvo  8rbiya.) 

Beigning  Sovereign  and  Family. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  Angiist  14  (new  style), 
1876  ;  son  of  Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  August  22,  1854, 
the  son  of  Milos  Obrenovic,  grandson  of  Jefrem,  half-brother  of 
Prince  Milos.  King  Milan  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Prince 
3Iilan  Obrenovic  IV.,  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Servian 
National  Assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle.  Prince 
Michail  Obrenovic  III.,  June  20,  1868.  Crowned  Piince  at 
Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  government,  August  22,  1872 ;  pro- 
claimed King  March  6,  1882;  mairied  October  17,  1875,  to 
Natalie,  bom  1859,  daughter  of  Colonel  Keschko,  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Guard;  divorced  October  24,  1888.  King  Milan  ab- 
«licated  March  6,  1889,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alexander  King 
of  Servia,  under  a  regency  until  he  attains  his  majority  (18 
ypjirs). 

The  present  ruler  of  Servia  is  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty,  which 
was  founded  by  Milos  Todorovic  Obrenovic,  leader  of  the  Ser- 
vians in  the  war  of  insurrection  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey, 
which  had  lasted  since  1459.  The  war  lasted  from  1815  to  1829, 
when  the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  virtual 
independence  to  Servia.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed 
September  14,  1829,  Milos  T.  Obrenovic  was  acknowledged 
Prince  of  Servia,  and  by  a  subsequent  Firman  of  the  Sultan, 
dated  August  15,  1830,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his 
family. 

The  independence  of  fiervia  from  Turkey  was  established  by 
article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his 
capital,  August  22,  1878.  The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to 
1,200,000  dinars,  at  present  shared  by  the  ex-King  and  the  three 
Regents. 
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exaniines  and  elaborates  tl^c  projects  of  laws,  and  authorises  e3ctraordiiiarT 
loans  for  the  municipalities.  This  body  is  always  sitting.  The  ordiiBry 
National  Assembly  is  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  i^eople,  Indimtly 
and  by  ballot.  Each  county  can  elect  one  deputy  to  every  4,500  tax-pajiBg 
males,  but  shoiUd  the  surplus  be  over  3,000,  this  number  is  also  entitled'toa 
deputy.  The  voting  is  by  seruiin  de  like.  Each  county  must  be  represented 
by  at  least  two  deputies  holding  University  degrees,  and  are  called  the  quadi&d 
deputies.  Every  male  Sei-vian  21  years  of  age,  paying  15  dinars  in  direct 
taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  every  Servian  of  30  years,  paying  30  dinars  m 
direct  taxes,  is  eligible  to  the  ordinary  National  Assemoly.  The  OTdinary 
Assembly  meets  each  year  on  November  1 ,  and  elections  take  place  every  third 
year  on  September  14.  There  is  also  a  Great  National  Assembly,  which  meets 
when  it  Is  necessary.  The  number  of  its  representatives  is  double  the  nimiber 
fixed  for  the  ordinary  Skupshtina,  and  the  restriction  as  to  University  decrees 
does  not  apply.  The  deputies  receive  travelling  expenses  and  a  sakrr. 
Personal  liberty,  liberty  of  the  press  and  conscience  are  guaranteed. 

Counties,  districts,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administntive 
assemblies.  For  administrative  purposes,  according  to  the  new  ConstitatioD. 
Servia  is  divided  into  16  provinces  or  counties,  1,270  communes,  which 
include  3,172  villages  and  71  towns  or  cities. 

Area  and  PopulatioxL 

The  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  amounts  to  18,855  square  miles.  Frora 
the  administrative  point  of  view  Servia  is  divided  into  15  provincet,  the 
capital,  Belgrade,  and  Nisch  city,  which  have  their  own  administration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  accoid- 
ing  to  the  census  taken  on  the  Ist  January,  1891 : — 


Population 

1 

Okrug 

Area  in 

Total 

Pop.pCT 

(Province) 

8q.  m. 
4 

Male 

Female 

»q.  a. 

Belgrade  City 

32,008 

22,460 

54,458 

13,614 

Valjevo 

1,121 

58,864 

55,559 

114,423 

104 

Vranja 

1,620 

76,711 

71,757 

148,468 

91 

Kragouy^vatz 

927 

71,409 

68,756 

140,165 

153 

Kraina 

1,257 

46,962 

44,963 

91,915 

73 

Krouch^vatz 

1,256 

76,737 

72,952 

149,689 

120 

Pirot     . 

1,214 

61,493 

59,260 

120,768 

99 

Podrinj^ 

1,300 

90,229 

87,425 

177,654 

186 

Pozar6vatz      . 

1,404 

105,156 

100,468 

205,619 

145 

Roudnik 

2,066 

77,427 

74,439 

151,866 

73 

Toplitza 

1,400 

62,882 

58,384 

121,266 

86 

Ouzitze 

1,676 

68,925 

68,778 

137,708 

Si 

Tzmareka 

655 

35^668 

34,015 

69,683 

126 

Morava 

1,200 

81,927 

77,977 

159,904 

133 

Podunavli<5  (Danube) 

1,246 

105,596 

100,912 

206,508 

165 

Timok   . 

810 

47,211 

45,504 

92,715 

114 

Nisch  CHty    . 

4 

11,636 

8,434 

19,970 

4.992! 

Total     . 

19,050 

1,110,731 

1,052,028 

2,162,759 

114 

Of  the  total  population  13*52  inhabited  towns  and  86 '48  lived  in  the 
country.     In  1884,  57*74  per  cent  of  the  males  and  52*02  per  cent  of  the 
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females  were  unmarried  ;  38*83  per  cent  males  and  40*46  per  cent,  females 
married  ;  3*38  per  cent  males  and  7*52  per  cent  females  widowed  and 
divorced.  As  to  occupation,  26*30  per  cent,  of  the  town  population  and 
97*20  per  cent  of  the  country  population  are  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Of  the  total  population  16*81  per  cent  is  engaged  in  trade  ;  10*32  -oer  cent. 
in  occupations  connected  with  food  ;  16  "22  per  cent,  connected  with  clothing  ; 
14*20  per  cent  connected  with  moulding  of  iron  and  metal  work  ;  4*31  per 
cent  teachers  and  clergy  ;  8*16  per  cent.  oflSdals.  As  to  race,  in  1884  there 
were  1,693,373  Servians  (who,  according  to  language,  are  Slavonic  by  race), 
149,727  Roumanians,  34,066  Gipsies,  2,961  Armenians  and  Turks,  4,127  Jews, 
6,749  Bulgarians,  10,733  other  foreigners. 

The  pnndpal  towns  are  the  capital,  Belgrade,  54,458  inhabitants  ;  Nisch, 
19,970  ;  Leskovatz,  12,146 ;  Pozarevatz,  11,140  ;  Pirot,  10,108  ;  Smederevo, 
6,784  ;  Ouzitz^,  6,664  ;  Parachin,  5,488  ;  Krouch^vatz,  6,730 ;  Alexinatz, 
6,742  (1891). 

Movement  of  the  Population. 


Year 

Total  liv. 
ingBirthB 

Illegiti- 
mate living 

Stillborn 

Marriages 
17,107 

Deaths 
52,313 

Surplus 

1885 

90,627 

837 

1,388 

38,314 

1886 

83,091 

844 

1,409 

23,326 

58,525 

24,566 

1887 

93,911 

900 

1,360 

22,555 

50,481 

43,430 

1888 

94,865 

933 

1,447 

22,727 

50,700 

45,165 

1889 

93,724 

988 

1,315 

21,753 

54,093 

39,631 

1890 

87,018 

916 

1,312 

21,555 

57,723 

32,295 

There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration. 

Eeligion. 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek-orthodox.  According  to  the  census 
of  1884  there  were  of  the  total  population: — Greek-orthodox,  1,874,174; 
Catholics,  8,092 ;  Protestants,  741  ;  Jews,  4,160  ;  Mohammedans,  14,569. 
To  the  last  belong,  besides  the  Amauts  and  Turks,  almost  all  the  gipsies. 

The  Church  is  governed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishop,  all  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  being  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worship.     There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 

InBtruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  and  gratuitous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  for  1888-89  : — 


Institutions 


University 
Military  academy 
Theological  school 
Normal  schools 
Girls'  hi^h  school 
Gymnasia 
Technical  schools 
Commercial   „ 
Agricultural  „ 
Elementary    „ 


No.  Teaching  Staff      Students  or  Pupils  ^ 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
22 
4 
1 
1 
668 


81 
38 
11 
25 
33 

316 

1,194 


292 
774 
157 
828 
546 

4,843 

52,358 
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The  University  has  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  technical 
science.     Of  the  pupils  at  elementary  schools  7,788  were  girlsl 

In  1874  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  rea<l  and  write  ;  in  18W 
it  was  found  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  ajid  write. 

All  the  schools  in  Scrvia  are  supported  entirely  hy  the  State,  except  the 
elementary  ones,  for  which  munidpadities  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  bmldii^ 
and  the  teacher,  and  supply  necessary  books,  kc  In  1887  the  State  spent 
2,373,187  dinars  on  all  the  schools. 

There  is  in  lielpade  a  national  library  and  museum.  There  were  40 
newspapers  (political  and  otherwise)  in  1888.  About  258  books  were  publisfaf^i 
in  1888. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king,  but  according  to  the  Constitation 
cannot  be  removed  against  their  will.  There  are  22  courts  of  first  instance  h 
Servia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  cassation,  and  a  tribunal  of  oonuDercc 
In  all  the  courts  of  first  instance  there  were  in  1888  10,345  dyil  cases  ;  then 
were  in  the  same  year  4,218  criminal  cases  with  7,016  criminals.  Of  tbest 
2,872  were  condemned  ;  896  to  imprisonment  for  serious  crimes  ;  2,512  wert 
fined  ;  1,662  were  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Pauperism. 

Tliere  is  no  pauperism  in  Servia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are  a  few- 
poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  property  nor  their  number  has^ 
necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.     There  is  a  free  town  hospital 


Finance. 

In  1884-88  the  State  revenue  and  exi»enditure  were  as  follows  :- 


Y«.nr 

Dinars 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

35,770,994 
47,344,686 
38,615,814 
46,591,730 
38,512,855 

38,727,270 
41,720,483 
61,064,726 
43,086,328 
38,561,407 

The  Statp  derives  the  largest  revenue  from  direct  taxation  which  is  imixw.*! 
on  laud  and  income. 

The  budgets  for  eaih  of  the  years  1889  and  1890  estimate*!  the  reveniic 
and  expenditure  at  6,196,864  dinars. 

The  followiuK  is  the  budget  estimate  for  1891  : — 
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Direct  imposts 
Customs  . 
Octroi  (city-toll) 
Royalties  and  excise 
I  Law  courts 
I  State  tobacco  mono- 
poly    . 
I  State  salt  monopoly 
State  printing  house 
and  manufactory  of 
gunpowder  . 
State  railway   . 
Posts  and  telegraphs 
State  property . 
Forests     and    other 

State  produce 
State  mortgage  trust 
Arrears  and  sale  of 
State  property 
!  New  taxation  . 
f  Unforeseen  revenue . 


Total 


Dinars 


21,214,246 

3,600,000 

1,100,000 

977,500 

2,250,000 

7,000,000 

2,900,000 

I-      210,000 

5,000,000 
1,220,000 
1,950,000 

500,000 

931,954 

5,700,000 

1,600,000 
1,373,884 


57,527,084 


Expeiidituro 


Civil  list     .         .         . 
Interest  and  annuities 

on  public  debt 
Dotations 
National       Assembly, 

&c.  .         . 

General  Credit    . 
Pensions,  &c. 
Ministry  of  Justice    . 
,,      Foreign  Affairs 
,,     Finance  . 

1,050,755 
Monopoly  tobacco 

2,997,000 
,,      salt     900,000 
Ministiy  of  War 

,,       Public  Works 
1,092,391 
State   railway     . 

3,110,150 
Ministry  of    national 

economy 
Various 

Total 


Dinars 


1,200,000 

19,900,880 

1,800,000 

337,910 

401,226 
1,998,806 
1,881,593 
1,183,313 


4,947,755 

9,739,113 
4,202,541 

3,664,526 
6,528,077 


57,527,084 


According  to  an  official  report  the  consolidated  debt  of  Servia  amounted 
(January  1891)  to  330,510,734  dinars. 

Defence. 

There  ai-e  fortresses  at  Belgrade,  Semendria,  Nisch,  Suhabatz,  KJadovo, 
liela  Palanka,  and  Pirot. 

The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  which  in  time  of  peace  is 
umler  the  entire  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  whole  army  is  divide*! 
into  three  classes.  The  first,  the  standing  army  and  its  reser\*es,  according  to 
the  reora&nisation  of  1886,  consisting  of  men  from  20  to  28  yeai-s  of  age  ;  the 
**cond  mss  is  composed  of  those  who  liave  served  in  the  active  army,  from 
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cadre  of  the  army  consists  of  15  battalions  of  infautiy,  6  squadrons  of  cavaliy, 
30  field  batteries,  3  mountain  batteries,  1  fortress  half-battalion,  1  pioneers 
battalion,  1  pontooneers  half-battalion,  5  sanitary  companies,  5  transport 
squadrons,  and  1  pyrotechnic  company.  The  battalions  are  in  5  regiments, 
and  every  territorial  division  has  thus  1  regiment  Every  division  nas  also 
1  regiment  of  4  field  batteries.  All  the  batteries  have  6  guns  each.  The 
strength  of  the  standing  cadre  is  about  18,000  men.  On  active  footing  the 
cadre  is  augmented  by  its  first-class  reserve,  and  thus  raised  to  a  strength  of 
100,000  men.  The  strength  of  the  second  class  is  55,000  men.  The  thini 
class  has  12  battalions  in  each  division,  and  has  also  a  strength  of  about 
55,000  men.  This  whole  army  of  three  classes,  numbering  together  210,000 
men,  is  always  in  whole  or  in  part  on  either  a  peace,  an  extraordinary,  or  a 
war  footing,  and  either  class  is  available  for  active  service  as  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  when  called  on  by  the  royal  ukase  in  conformity  with 
the  law.  Officers  900.  A  gendarme  force  of  about  800  strong  has  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  since  1883.  There  are  110  batteries  of  6  guns 
each — 52  batteries  (45  field  and  7  mountain)  being  of  the  *  De  Bange '  pattem. 
These  guns  were  made  in  France  at  the  Caille  factory.  The  infantry  are  armed 
with  the  Koka-Mauser  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  with  carbines  of  the  same  pattern. 
The  Government  possesses  130,000  of  these  rifles. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Scrvia  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  has  almost  no  mauu&ctuiing  iiidustrr. 
There  are  no  large  estates  in  Servia  ;  every  peasant  cultivates  his  own  frechoid. 
The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostly. 

According  to  a  return  of  1887,  of  the  total  area  (over  12,000,000  acrt^, 
6,125,931  acres  were  comland  and  vineyards  ;  1,456,132  woods  andforest^ : 
902,627  fallow  laud  ;  741,086  lauds  reserved  for  public  roads  and  State  fonsts, 
the  total  occupied  area  1)ein^  10,566,488  acres.  Of  the  area  under  oomland 
and  vineyards  a  laige  proportion  is  occupied  by  wheat  and  Indian  com,  whirh 
are  the  principal  cei'eal  exports.     Oats,  barley,  and  rye  come  next. 

Vine-culture  is  impoitant,  but  the  wines  are  not  well  treated.  The 
pi-ovince  of  Kraina  alone  produces  about  3,300,000  ^lons  a  year,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  exported  to  France.  Other  eight  provinces  product 
2,640,000  gallons,  ^rt  of  which  is  exported.  The  remaining  departments 
produce  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  After  Kraina  the  largest 
wine-producing  districts  are  Toplitza,  Nisch,  and  Ylachotinxa. 

Large  quantities  of  plums  are  grown  and  exported  in  a  dried  state.  In 
1888  25,000  tons  were  produced  and  16,942  tons  exported. 

Larffe  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  visa  are  reared  and  exnorted :  W^ 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Servia 
for  the  five  years  : — 


Tear 


Imports 


Exports 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Dinars 
51,694,436 
36,478,955 
33,183,879 
34,848,436 
38,044,748 


Dinars 
40,718,677 
36,130,038 
38,909,100 
39,065,883 
45,840,550 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  in 
1890  :— 


Imports 


Metal  goods     . 
Woollens 
Cottons,  &c.     . 
Colonial  eoods 
Leather,  hides,  &c. 
Apparel  . 
W  ooden  goods 
Pottery,  glass,  &c. 


1890 


Exports 


their 


Dinars  >' 

3,448,418  i  Fruit  and  agricultural 

2,714,740  produce  . 

7,647,800  I  Animals     and 

4,119,190  ;  produce  . 

2,751,000  I  Food  and  drink 

2,688,000  i!  Skins,  &c.  . 
2,425,000 
2,649,000 


1890 


Dinars 

18,460,100 

18,000,150 
2,249,880 
8,627,800 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  different  countries 
in  1888-89-90  in  thousands  of  dinars : — 


Imports  flrom 

Export*  to 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1888 

1889             1890 

Austria 

America     . 

Belgium 

Bosnia 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

Italy           ., 

Germany    . 

Roumania  . 

Russia 

Turkey 

France 

Switzerland 

23,747 

1,187 

214 

48 

127 

52 

3,495 

461 

1,476 

976 

1,073 

1,702 

142 

.      420 

22,745 

1,080 

206 

112 

321 

59 

3,742 

469 

1,955 

1,542 

1,057 

854 

180 

521 

22,820 

1,622 

211 

70 

1,192 

50 

4,888 

367 

2,868 

977 

1,057 

1,057 

257 

609 

33,445 
241 

219 
659 

81 

24 

1,140 

150 

1,332 

1,532 

42 

34,377      39,398 
107             80 

270           454 

548  j        807 

159  !        210 

7             20 

782  :         811 

278  '        277 

1,547  1     3,338 
737           353 
252  1           92 

Total     . 

35,920  1   34,843 

38,045 

38,865  1   39,064  j   45,840 
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GommimioationB. 

Servia  has  at  present  (1891)  one  principal  railway  line,  Bel^rade-Nisch- 
Vranja,  230  miles  in  length,  and  several  secondary  branches  ;  Nisch-Pirot, 
59  miles  ;  Smederevo-Velika  Plana,  28  miles  ;  Lapovo-Krago^jevatz,  19  miles : 
total  336  miles. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles.  Of  rivers  only  those  borderiug  on 
Servia  are  navigable,  vi2.  Danube,  198  mUes;  Save,  90  miles;  and  Driiia, 
106  miles.  The  navigation  on  the  Danube  and  Save  is  in  the  hands  of 
several  foreign  steam  companies.  The  State  possesses  only  one  steamer,  which 
is  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes. 

There  were  1,830  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  3,080  miles  of  wire,  with 
119  stations,  at  the  end  of  1889.  In  1889,  457,974  messages  were  trans- 
mitted. 

There  were  96  post-offices  in  1890.  In  1889  there  passed  through  the 
Post  Office  6,956,000  letters,  806,000  post-cards,  4,069,000  newspapers,  samries, 
&c.,  the  total  value  of  transmissions  being  134,927,000  dinars.  The  Post 
Office  receipts  in  1889  amounted  to  1,208,034  dinars,  and  expenditure  to 
1,447,624  dinars. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Servia  has  a  coinage  of  its  own,  minted  according  to  the  International 
Coinage  Convention  of  December  11  and  28,  1865.  In  circulation  are  gold 
coins  (milan  d'or)  of  10  and  20  dinars  apiece  ;  silver  coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and 
0*5  dinar  ;  copper  of  10,  6,  and  1  para  ;  and  nickel  of  20,  10,  and  5  paras.  A 
sum  of  22,784,737  dinars  has  been  minted  up  to  the  present  (1889)  and  put 
into  circulation. 

Public  credit  is  assisted  by  various  monetary  establishments,  of  which  thwne 
are  37  altogether.  The  principal  place  is  occupied  by  the  first  privil^ed 
National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  in  Belgrade,  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  20,000,000  dinars.  It  is  entitled  to  issue  bank  notes,  of  which  ther*-  art* 
(1889)  28,597,840  dinars  in  circulation,  with  a  metallic  reserve  of  4,696,000 
dinars.  Biesides  the  National  Bank  there  are  4  other  bank  establishments,  10 
bank  associations,  and  22  savings-banks. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Servia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal  system 
for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal  to  ontf 
franc  ;  the  gold  milan  to  French  gold  pieces  of  20  francs  ;  there  are  also  silver 
coins  of  5,  2,  and  1  dinar,  and  50  centimes  (para),  and  copper  and  nickel 
coins  of  20,  10,  and  5  centimes. 

The  decinal  weights  and  measures  (kilogram,  'metre,  &c.)  have  been  in 
practical  use  only  since  the  commencement  of  1888 ;  the  old  Turkish  and 
Austrian  weights  and  measures  still  lingering  in  districts  at  some  distance  from 
Belgrade  and  railway  line. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Servia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  ExtraordiTUiry  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  — M.  Yephren 
Oronich  ;  appointed  September  28,  1886  (resident  at  Paris). 

Charge  a  Affaires  in  London. — M.  Alex.  Z.  Yovichich- 

CoThSid-Oeneral  in  London. — H.  W.  Christmas. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Servia  in  Manchester,  and  Melbooine, 
Australia. 
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2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Sbryia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and    Minister  Plenipot^'.ntiary. — Frederick  Robert 
St.  John,  appointed  February  1,  1888. 
There  is  a  British  Vice-Consnl  at  Nisch. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Serria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanac  for  1891  (Serrian). 

Srpakd  Novia«  (Official  OaxetteX 

DrzaTopis  SrbUe  (Servian  StatisticsX    Vols.  I.— XVIII.    Beigrade,  1868-90. 

Report  by  Hon.  Alan  Johnstone  on  Servian  Railways  in  Part  I.  of '  Reports  from  H.M/k 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad,'  1886;  and  the  State  of  Servian  Finances,  iu 
Pint  IV.  of '  Reports  from  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,'  1886. 

Report  by  Mr.  Tansittart  on  the  Trade  of  Senia  in  No.  176 ''Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Repoila.'    London,  1887. 

Report  by  Mr.  R  D.  O.  Macdonald  on  the  Trade  of  8er\'ia  in  1887-88  in  Na  584  of  '  Diplo- 
joatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1889. 

Report  by  the  Belgian  Minister  to  Senia,  M.  Emile  de  Borchgrave :  Le  Royanme  de 
Serbie.     Bruzelles,  1888. 

MiUet  (Ren^X  La  Serbc  teonomique  et  commerciale.    Paris,  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bahme  (M.),  La  principaut^  de  Serbie.    8.    Paris,  1880. 

BoafcovMcJk  (8t.X,La  mission  de  Serbie  dans  la  question  d'Orient.     Florence,  1887. 

Courriire  (C.),  Histoire  de  la  litt^rature  contemporaine  chez  les  Slaves.    Paris,  1879. 

I>eiiC/m  (WilliamX  Servia  and  the  Servians.    London,  1862. 

Qfieve  (W.  T.),  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia.    8.    London,  1864. 

Ortm  (J.  F.X  Betrachtungen  liber  das  FUrstonthum  Serbien.    Wien,  1861. 

Holiemd  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Oxford,  1885. 

Jakehiek  (VladimirX  Recueil  statistlque  sur  les  contries  serbes.    8.    Belgrade,  1876. 

Kanii*  (F-X  Serbien  :  Historische-ethnograpfaisohe  Reisestudien  aus  den  Jahren  1869-68. 
8.     LeipEig,  1868. 

Karit  (V.X  Srbya  (a  description  of  the  country,  people,  and  state,  in  ServianX  Belgrade, 
1^8. 

Laveleye  (Emile  deX  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

J>p«r  (LouisX  Le  monde  slave.    Paris,  1878. 

Maekemie  (A.  MuirX  Travels  in  the  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  3rd  edition, 
f  rola.     London,  1887. 

Mifatovitch  (Elo<lie  LawtouX  The  History  of  Modem  Serbia.    &    London,  1872. 

MilUfhetHeh  (M.  QA  The  Principality  of  Servia.    (In  Servian.)    Belgrade,  1876.     . 

MiUekevieh  (M.  O.),  The  Kingdom  of  Servia.    (In  Servian.)    Belflfrade,  1884. 

Minekin  (J.  O.  CX  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1886. 

Otadgbina  (the  nitherlandX  Servian  Monthly  Periodical.  Edited  by  Dr.  Yladan 
Oeoige-vleh  since  1876.  „ 

Paton.  (Andrew  ArchilialdX  Ser>'ia,  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  European  Fa  nily.  8. 
London,  1845. 

Banke  (LeopoldX  The  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution.  London,  1853, 
trsBfllsited  by  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr. 

Beimaeh  (J.\  La  Serbie  et  le  Montto^gro.    Paris,  1870. 
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SIAM. 

(SaYAM,    OB    MUANG-TflAf.) 

Reigning  King. 

Ohnlalongkom  I.  (Somdetch  Phra  Paramindr  Maha),  Iioni  September  21 , 
1858  ;  the  eldeet  son  of  the  late  King,  Maha  Mongkut,  and  of  Queen  Ramf^a 
(Erom  Somdetch  Pratai>e  Surin) ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  October  1,  1868. 

Children  of  the  King. 

Children  of  H.M.  the  Queen. 

I.  Prince  Somdetch  Chowfa  Maha  Vajimnhis,    Iwrn  June  27,  1^7^*, 
designated  as  Crown  Prince  in  January  1887. 

II.  Prince  Chowfa  Samodh-Diwongse  Warotai,  l)orn  June  9,  1881. 

III.  Princess  Walai-ulongkom,  bom  April  1888. 

IV.  Princess  Siraponsophon,  bom  July  9,  1887. 

Children  of  thfi  Second  Qtieen. 

I.  Prince  Chowfa  Maha  Chirarwoot,  January  1,  1880. 
II.  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Poowanar,  March  8,  1881. 
III.  Prince  Chowfa  Aradang  Dacharwoot,  May  1889  ;  and  others. 

Brothers  of  the.  King. 

I.  Somdetch    Chowfa    Chaturant    Rasmi,   bom    Januarj-    14,    1857. 
TUle :  Krom  Pra  Chakrayadipongse. 

II.  Somdetch   Chowfa  Bhanurangse  Swangwongse,    bom  January'  13, 
1860.     Title :  Krom  Pra  Bhanupandhwongse  Varadej, 

Half-Brothers  of  the  King. 

III.  Ki-om  Mun  Naret  Varariddhi,  Iwm  May  7,  1855. 

IV.  Krom  Luang  Pichit  Prijakon,  bora  October  29,  185.5. 
V.  Krom  Mun  Adison  Udomatej,  bom  March  15,  1866. 

VI.  Krom  Mun  Phudharet  Damrongsakdi,  bom  March  16,  1856. 
VII.  Krom  Mun  Prachak  Silapakhon,  bom  April  1866. 

VIII.  Krom  Luang  Devawongse  Varoprakar,  bom  Nov.  27,  1858. 

There  are  fourteen  other  half-brothers. 

The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always 
from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  own  successor.  The  reigning  king  has  reintro- 
duced the  practice  of  nominating  the  Crown  Prince,  early  in  his  reion,  the 
child  chosen  for  this  dignity  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen.  This  step, 
taken  in  1887,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stability  and  order  of 
things,  and  of  establishing  the  reigning  dynasty. 

Oovemment 

According  to  the  law  of  May  8,  1874,  the  le^^islative  power  is  exercised  by 
the  King  in  conjunction  with  a  CouncU  of  Ministers  (Senabodi),  who  have 
charge  of  the  departments  of  the  War  and  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs,  Homf 
Govemment,  Justice,  Agfriculture,  the  Royal  House,  and  Finance.  The 
Council  of  State  consists  of  the  ministera,  10  to  20  members  appointeil  bv 
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the  King,  and  6  princes  of  the  i-oyal  house.  The  year  1891  will  probably 
inaii^urat<;  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  including:  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affaii-s,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Finance,  Public  Works,  War,  Home 
Affairs,  and  Police  and  Gaol  Commissioner ;  each  portfolio  l)eing  held  by  one 
of  the  King  s  half-brothers.  In  some  cases  it  will  involve  very  slight  change 
from  the  pi*esent  an-angements.  The  advantage  lies  m  the  tendency  towaixi.s 
clearer  demai-cation  of  resjwnsibility  and  of  departmental  control.  Each  of 
the  41  provinces  is  administered  ]jy  a  governor  ;  while  there  are  several  tribu- 
tary districts  administereil  by  their  own  princes ;  of  late  years  centralisation 
has  greatly  inci'eased.  Commissioners,  chosen  by  the  King,  are  now  frequently 
sent  from  Bangkok  to  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those  in  the  uoHh,  as 
Chiengmai,  and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singom,  and  others,  with  very  full 
IKjwcrs. 

Area  and  Popolatioii. 

The  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  have  varied  much  at  different  periods 
«»f  its  history  ;  and  even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  frontier,  the 
lines  of  demarcation  cannot  be  exactly  traced,  most  of  the  l>onler  lands  being 
occupie4l  by  tribes  more  or  less  indepondont.  The  boundaiy  In'tween  Bunna 
and  r^^.W.  Siam  is  in  process  of  delimitation  by  a  Boundary  Commission. 
This  will  probably  also  be  the  case,  next  year,  with  regard  to  the  east  l)Oundar>', 
between  Siam  and  the  French  possessions.  As  nearly  an  can  be  calculated, 
the  country  extends  at  present  from  the  4th  to  the  21  st  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  96tn  to  the  106th  degree  of  east  longitude,  being  a  total 
area  of  about  250,000  square  miles.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  still 
more  imperfectly  known  than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  any 
correct  result  is  the  greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  numbering 
only  the  men.  The  latest  foreign  estimates  give  the  population  of  the  Kingdom 
aa  follows,  in  round  nimibers  :— 2,000,000  Siamese ;  1,000,000  Chinese  ; 
2,000,000  Laosians  ;  1,000,000  Malays  ;  total  about  6,000,000.  Kedah,  Patani, 
Kelantan,  and  Tringganu,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  acknowledge  the  sove- 
i-eignty  of  Siam,  andsend  revenues  to  Bangkok.  The  Laos  (Shan)  States  of 
Luang  Prabang,  Chien^nai,  Lakon,  Lampoonchai,  Nam,  Free,  and  others 
><tand  in  a  similar  (losition  towartls  the  Government  in  Bangkok.  Centralisa- 
tion is  being  largely  introduced. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  numerous  provinces  or  districts, 
each  having  a  Goveraor,  deriving  authority  direct  from  the  King,  and  having 
under  him  subordinate  govemora  over  the  various  parts  of  his  district.  Of 
these  provinces  or  districts  the  authority  is  divided  thus  ; — 


(a)  Thirty-seven  first-class    districts,   with    Siamese  Governors,    having 
uerous  sub-districts. 

{b)  Thirty-seven  fii-st-class    districts,    with   Laosian    Governors,    having 
ib-d" 


Uiider  the  Minister  qf  the  North 

a  ' 

numerous  suS-districts. 

(b)  Thirty-seven  fi 
numerous  sub-districts. 

Uruicr  tlie  Minister  of  the  SoiUh. 

(c)  Nineteen  first-class  districts,  with  Siamese  Governor,  having  numerous 
sub-districts. 

{d)  Twelve  first-class  districts,  with  Malay  Governors  or  rajahs,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Under  tlie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
(e)  Twelve  other  districts  with  Siamese  Governors.  ^  , 
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These  three  ministers  usually  remain  in  Bangkok,  and  make  occaftiooal 
tours. 

The  native  historians  distinguish  two  natural  divisions  of  the  conntiT, 
called  Muang-NuR,  the  region  of  the  north,  and  Muang-Tai,  the  aonthera 
I'egion.  Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  former  was  the  more  populous 
put  of  the  country,  hut  since  the  establishment  of  Bangkok  as  capital — ^with 
nrom  600,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants — ^the  south  has  taken  the  lea<l  in  popn- 
lation.  Siam  is  c^led  by  it  inhabitants  Thw,  or  Muaug-Thai,  which  means 
'free,*  or  *the  kingdom  of  the  free.*  The  word  Siam  is  probably  identical 
with  Shan,  applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the  Shan  proper 
and  the  Siamese. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism.  In  recent  years  the  re:$nlts  of 
Western  civilisation  have  to  some  extent  been  introduced.  Some  few  younc 
Siamese  have  been  sent  to  schools,  and  also  to  study  at  arts  and  technictl 
trades,  and  the  leading  professions  in  Ei^land,  Germany,  and  France. 

Education  has  been  making  considerable  advance  of  late  years.  The 
capital  possesses  three  large  Government  schools,  where  English  is  taught 
Siamese  education  has  been  systematise<l  and  reduced  to  a  code.  Throughout 
the  country  it  is  still  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  Siamese 
language  is  now  firmly  established  as  the  official  language  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instniction  has  also  under  his  chai]^ 
several  large  Government  hospitals,  which  have  been  lately  established  by 
the  King. 

Finance. 

The  King's  revenue  may  be  estunated  at  about  2,000,0001.  a  year,  of 
which  sum  the  land  tax  produces  287,000/.  ;  tax  on  fruit  trees,  65,000/. ; 
spirits,  100,000/.  ;  opium,  120,000/.  ;  gambling,  100,000/.  ;  customs,  148,000/.: 
tm-mines,  90,000/.  ;  edible  birds'-nests,  27,000/.  ;  fisheries,  27,000/.  All  the 
taxes,  with  the  exception  of  the  customs  duties,  are  farmed.  There  is  no 
public  debt,  and  power  has  only^  lately  been  granted  to  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank's  local  branch  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  paper  money.  The 
expenditure  is  stated  to  keep  within  the  receipts. 


Defence. 

There  is  a  small  standing  army,  and  the  ^leople  generally  are  liable  to  be 
called  out  as  required,  but  there  is  no  armed  militia.  Every  male  inhabitant, 
from  the  age  of  21  upwards,  is  obliged  to  serve  the  State  for  three  months 
a  year.  The  following  individuals  are,  however,  exempted  : — Members  of  the 
priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers  who  pay  a  commutation  tax,  slaves,  public 
functionaries,  the  fathers  of  three  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those  who  purchase 
exemption  by  a  fine  of  from  six  to  eight  ticals  a  month,  or  by  furnishing  a 
slave  or  some  other  person  not  subject  to  the  conscription  as  a  substitute.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Government  possesses  upwards  of  80,000  stand  of  arms, 
besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon.  The  anny  is  to  some  extent  officersd 
by  Europeans,  and  has  very  latgel^  increased  of  late  years  in  eflidency  and  in 
numbers,  and  in  the  character  of  its  equipments. 

Siam  possesses  several  gunboats  (mostly  in  bad  condition),  officered  by 
Europeans,  chiefly  Englishmen  and  Danes,  and  some  sea-going  steam  yachts. 
There  are  forts,  with  heavy  guns,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bangkok  river.  The 
latter  possesses  a  bar  which  effectually  prevents  the  entrance  of  ships  over  13 
feet  draught.  ^^  , 
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Production  and  Industry. 

TLei"e  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
state  of  serfdom  in  which  the  population  is  ke^t  by  the  local  govei-nora. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Siam  the  natives  are  liable  to  forced  labour  for  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  in  consequence 
of  whicn  the  land,  rich  in  many  parts,  is  badly  cultivated.  This  state  of 
things  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  improved  as  soon  as  means  of  transit  to  the 
port  and  the  capital  are  improved.  Probably  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  available  land  in  the  delta  of  Menam  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of 
Upper  Siam  is  dense  forest,  with  scanty  population.  The  dry  season  lasts 
from  November  to  May.  During  this  period  rain  seldom  falls.  At  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season  much  of  the  plain  country  Is  covered  by  fertilising  inunda- 
tions. Gold  exists  in  some  of  the  rivers,  for  the  working  of  which  concessions 
have  been  granted  to  British  and  French  companies.  Gem-mining  is  carried 
on  in  various  districts  on  the  western  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  tin 
and  coal  (lignite)  are  also  known  to  exist.  Domestic  slavery  is  in  gradual 
process  of  abolition,  such  slavery  as  exists  being  entii-ely  debt  slavery.  By  an 
edict  of  the  present  King  no  person  bom  on  or  after  nis  Majesty's  accession 
can  be  le^ly  held  in  slavery  beyond  the  ace  of  21.  But  free  labour  is  still 
very  hara  to  obtain  in  any  quantities.  Chinese  coolies  do  the  chief  part  of 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  lalnjur  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  mills  and  in 
mining  ;  while  in  the  north  forest  work  Is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Buimese, 
Karens,  and  Khamus. 

Commerce. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Chinese,  not  subject  like  the  natives  to  forced  labour,  hav«*  .settled 
in  the  country.  The  foreign  tmde  of  Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the  capital. 
The  value  of  the  total  exports  from  Bangkok  in  1889  was  2,286,280/.,  and  in 
1890,  8,209,621/.  The  staple  articles  of  export  are  nee  to  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  and  Europe,  in  1890  amounting  to  479,660  tons,  vSued  at 
2,508,816/.  ;  teak,  200,178/.  ;  pepi)er,  94,149/.  ;  bullocks,  45,666/.  ;  fish,  dried 
and  salt,  100,516/.  ;  teel  seed,  24,819/.  ;  hides,  20,169/.  ;  tin,  13,047/.  ; 
cardamums,  14,223/.  The  total  im^wrts  into  Bangkok  in  1889  were  of  the 
value  of  1,693,257/.,  and  in  1890,  2,631,020/.  The  imports  in  1890  com- 
priseil  treasure  and  gold-leaf,  995,003/.  ;  cottons,  403,184/.  ;  Chinese  goods, 
165,587/.  ;  jewellery,  131,440/.  ;  opium,  118,292/.  ;  gunny  l)ags,  95,079/.  ; 
kerosene  oil,  69,790/.  ;  silk  goods,  61,572/.  ;  iron  and  machinery,  34,696/. 
The  exports  from  Siam  to  Lower  Burma  in  the  three  years  from  1887-88  to 
1889-90,  amounted  to  686,572/.  ;  and  the  imixjrts  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  in  the  same  period  amounted  to  315,004/.  There  is,  moreover,  a  large 
trade  on  the  other  frontiers  of  Siam. 

In  the  five  years  1886  to  1890  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Siam  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  imports  of  British  produce  into  Siam,  were  as  follows  : — 

—  I   1886   '   1887   ,   1888      1889      1890   ! 


£zports    from    Siam     to  I  ! 

Great  Britain  .  I  102,802  I  33,384  I  294,112  |  290,566  j  193,146  I 

Imports    of    British    pro-  1  '  I 

duce  into  Siam     .         .       65,356  i  76,076  i    52,763  j    70,299  ,    75,802  i 
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Tlie  two  almost  sole  articles  of  direct  export  from  Siam  to  Great  Britaiii  ic 
tlie  year  1890  were  hewn  teak-wood,  valued  at  148,044/.,  and  rice  at  49,925t 
(13,225/.  in  1887  ;  205,295/.  in  1888  ;  184,426/.  in  1889).  Among  the  dired 
impoi-tH  of  British  produce  into  Siam  the  chief  articles  in  1890  were  machinen 
ami  mill-work,  of  the  value  of  23,366/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwroo^t. 
7,990/.  ;  cottonfl,  9,404/.  ;  hanlware,  1,319/.  There  is  a  large  imi»ortation  of 
British  piece-goods,  transhipped  at  Singapore. 


Shipping  and  CommnnioationB. 

In  1890,  477  vessels  of  383,977  tons  cleare<l  at  the  port  of  Bangkok,  of 
which  315  of  258,719  tons  were  British.     Also  250  junks  cleared. 

The  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Paknam  (14  miles)  should  be  finished  in 
April  1893. 

In  1888  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Chiengmai  and  otbtr 
northern  and  eastern  provhices  of  Siam  was  commenced  ;  a  line  from  Ban^u>k 
to  Ban  Mai  on  the  Patriew  river  has  been  sanctioned  ;  tenders  arc  wing 
received  (October  1891)  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Bangkok  ti> 
Korat  (165  miles),  a  verj' rich  undeveloped  rice-gi^owing  plateau,  the  line  pa^ici; 
through  excellent  timber  country.  A  concession  has  also  been  given  for  a 
railway  across  the  Malay  Peninsula  from  Singora  to  Kota  Star,  and  thcinv 
to  Kulim,  a  distance  of  136  miles.  There  Is  a  ti-amway  in  Bangkok,  worked 
successfully. 

Telegraph  lines  have  l>een  completed  to  the  total  Icn^h  of  1,780  milca^ 
and  Bangkok  is  now  in  communication  with  Chiengmai,  Nakou-Lampang, 
Korat,  Nong-Khai,  Sesopone,  Chantabun,  and  Bangtaphan  ;  with  Moulmein, 
and  Tavoy  in  Lower  Burma ;  and  with  Saigon  in  Anam ;  though  the  work- 
ing of  the  lines  is  subject  to  interruption.  Lines  are  being  laid  from  Xmkhon- 
sawan  to  Paklai  and  Luang-Prabang  on  the  Mekong,  and  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  from  Bangta])han  to  Singora,  in  all  710  miles. 

There  is  a  post^il  service  in  Bangkok,  and  in  1885  Siam  joined  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  mafi  service  down  the  Malay  reninsuk, 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  largely  developed  in  1891.  la 
1890  a  parcel  post  service  was  established  having  connection  with  Singapoft 
and  the  international  system. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Siam,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
arc  : — 

Monet. 
The  Tiaily  or  Bat  .    =   64  AUs^  or  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar  ;  average 
rate  of  exchange,  2«. 
4     Tical^     .         .    =     1  Tamlung. 
80     TUtiht  .    =     1  CaUy :  these  two  last  are  moneys  of  account 

The  legal  money  of  Siam  is  the  tical,  a  silver  coin,  weighing  236  grains 
troy.  Other  silver  c^ins  from  the  Siamese  mint  now  current  are  the  »lang 
and  the  fuang,  the  former  one-fourth,  the  latter  one-eighth  of  a  tical.  DoUan 
are  accepted  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  dollai-s  for  5  ticals.  In  1875  th* 
Government  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  bronze  coinage  from  England,  which 
has  come  into  extensive  use  among  the  jieople,  in  tne  place  of  the  Chinese 
gambling  tokens  previously  used. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

1  Chang  =  2|  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  50  Cluing  =  1  hap.  or  133Ji  ll>s.  ;  1  Niu 
=  1  -66  English  inch  ;  1  Kmp  =  12  Mu  ;  1  Sok  =  2  Keup  ;  1  Jhth  =  2  Sok  ; 
1  Sen  =  20  Jra;  1  fFah  =  80  English  inches  ;  1  Vol  «  400  Sen. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Si  am  in  Great  Britain. 

Minister.  — The  Maiiiuis  de  Moutri  (Suriyawongsc). 
Secretary  of  Legation. — Count  Dithakar  Bhakdi. 
English  Secretary. — Frederick  W.  Vemey. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Stam. 

Minister  Resident  and   Consul-Gencral. — Captain   H.    M.    Jones,    V.C.  ; 
a]»pointed  December  1888. 
Consul— E.  K  Gould. 
Vicc-GonsiU  at  Chicngniai. — E.  H.  French. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Siam. 

1.    OkFIOIATi   PuBTjIOATIONS. 

Cummcruial  Report  of  H.M.'s  Minister  Uosidciit  and  Consul-Genvral  (Mr.  iiatow)  in  8iain 
for  1885.     Loudon,  1886. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Bangkok  and  of  Chiengraai  for  1889.,  No.  771,  1890,  and  Report,  on 
the  Trade  of  Siuii,  No.  938,  in  Diplomatic  ami  Consular  ReporU,  1891. 

Trade  of  Siam  with  Great  Britain  in  'Annual  Statement  of  th«  Tiwle  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  vear  1890.'  4.  London, 
1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AlaboiUr  (Henry),  The  Wheel  of  the  I^w.    8.    Tx)ndoD,  1871. 

Battian  (Adolf),  Die  V51ker  des  osUichen  Asieus.  8  voUi.  8.  Leipzig,  und  Jena, 
1866-67. 

Bowring  (John),  The  Kiugilom  and  People  of  Siam.     2  vols.    8.     li»»Mdon,  ISOT. 

5ocl:  (Carl),  Temples  and  Elephants.     1vol.     8.    London,  1884. 

ColgtcWn  (A.  R),  Among  the  Shaus.     London,  1885. 

Cort  (Mary  L.),  Siam,  the  Heart  of  Farther  India.  American  Missionary'  Pablication. 
New  York. 

Craieford,  Jonmal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  2  vols.  8.  Sntl  e/lition, 
1S30. 

QantUr,  Voyage  d'exploration  dans  I'lndo-Chine.    2  vols.    4.     Paris,  1869. 

Gordon  (Robert),  The  Economic  Development  of  Siam,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Sociel  y  of 
Arts,  No.  1,998,  vol.  xxxix.    London,  1891. 

Orehan  (A.),  Le  royaume  de  Siam.     8.     Paris,  1H6S. 

Janeigny,  Japan,  Indo-China,  Ceylon.    1  vol.    8.    Paris,  1860. 

La  Louh&ey  Description  du  royanrae  de  Siam.    12.    Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1691. 

La  Louhh-e,  A  new  Historical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.     Folio.    Ijondon,  1693. 

Leon<noen$.  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court    8.    Boston  (Mass.),  1870. 

Macairtkyji.)^  V9.mx  on  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  March  188  <• 

2iouhoi  (Henry),  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China  (Siam),  Cambodia  and  Luos, 
daring  the  years  1858-1860.     2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

PaUegoix  (D.  J.X  Description  du  royaume  de  Thai  on  Siam.     2  vols.    8.     Paris,  1854. 

ItMliu  (Elis^),  NoQvelle  geographie  universelle.   8.    L'Inde  et  I'lndo-Chine.   Paris,  188.S. 

Satow  (£.  M.),  Essay  towards  a  Bibliosraphy  of  Siam.    Singapore,  1886. 

Seherzer  (Dr.  K.  von).  Die  wirthschaftlichen  Znstande  im  SUdeu  nnd  Osten  Asiens.  8. 
Stuttgart,  1871. 

Vincent  (Prank),  The  Land  of  the  Whit<i  Eloplmnt.     New  York,  1889. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

ConBtitution  and  Oovemment 

TflE  South  African  Republic,  also  known  as  the  Transvaal,   was  originally 
formed  by  part  of  the  Boers,  who  left  the  Cape  Colony  in  1835  for  Natel,  bot 

Quitted  that  colony  on  its  annexation  to  the  British  Crown.  In  1852  the  in- 
ependence  of  the  Transvaal  was  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  is  based  on  the  *  Thii"ty-Three  Articles,'  passed 
May  23,  1849,  and  the  *Grondwet,'  or  Fundamental  law  of  February  13,  185b. 
The  Constitution  has  since  been  frequently  amended  down  to  June  1890. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  State  is  now  vested  in  two  Volksraden  of  24 
members  each.  The  five  lai^gest  districts  of  the  countiy  elect  two  membeis, 
and  the  12  smaller  districts  one  member  for  each  Volksraad,  while  the  Bar- 
berton  and  Witwatersrand  goldfields  are  represented  by  one  member  in  each 
Raad.  They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  yeai-s,  one  half  retiring  every  two 
years.  Tlie  franchise  qualification  for  aliens  for  the  Volksraad  is :  age  30 
years,  member  of  a  Protestant  Church,  four  years*  residence  in  the  Kepahhc, 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  naturalisation  on  payment  of  5/.,  and  possession  of 
landed  property  in  the  State.  The  qualifications  for  a  member  of  the  first 
Volksraad  are  the  same,  except  that  a  member  must  be  bom  in  the  BepuUic 
or  a  burgher  of  the  State  for  14  years.  The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
are  elected  by  burehers  who  for  two  years  have  been  entitled  to  vote,  who  have 
reached  the  age  ofld  years.  The  members  of  the  firet  Volksraad  can  only  be 
elected  by  biu^hers  entitleil  to  vote,  who  have  obtained  their  boi^her-right  by 
birth  before  or  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and  who  have  attained  tiie 
age  of  sixteen.  The  Executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  five 
years  by  all  enfranchised  burghers,  eligible  for  the  firtt  Volksraad,  assisted  by 
a  council  consisting  of  three  official  members  (the  State  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mandant-General, and  the  Secretary),  and  two  non-official  members  elected  by 
the  tii-st  Volksraad.  On  April  12,  1877,  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  an  administrator  witii  an  Executive  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly  appointed. 

In  December  1880  tne  Boers  took  up  arms  against  the  British  GoremmenU 
and  as  a  result  a  treatv  of  neace  was  sumed  March  21.   1881.     According  \xs 
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Area  and  Populatioii. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is,  according  to  planimetrical  computatiou  of 
Jeppe'a  map,  113,642  square  miles,  divided  into  18  districts,  ana  its  white 
popmation,  according  to  the  rather  incomplete  census  of  1  April,  1890, 119,128, 
of  whom  66,498  are  men  and  52,630  women  ;  the  native  population  is  esti- 
mated at  560,064.  These  figures,  however,  can  be  i-eganled  as  only  ai)proxi- 
mate  until  a  better  census  is  taken.  The  boundaries  of  the  State  are  defined 
in.  the  convention  of  February  27,  1884 — since  altered  by  a  supplementary 
'invention,  by  which  the  former  New  (Zulu)  Republic  was  annexed  to  the 
South  African  Republic  as  a  new  district,  uame<l  Vrijheid,  and  by  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  regarding  Swaziland,  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  August  20, 
1890,  hy  which  a  small  portion  of  Swaziland  and  Amatonga  Land  becomes  part 
of  the  Transvaal,  including  an  area  of  10  miles  in  radius  at  Kosi  Bay.  Tlie 
seat  of  government  is  Pi-etoria,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  The  largest  town  is 
Johannesburg,  the  mining  centre  of  \N  itwatersrand  goldfields,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  and  a  floating  population  of  30,000  in  the  goldfields  along  the 
Rand.      The  bulk  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Eeligion. 

The  Dutch  Refonued  Church  is  the  dominant  religious  body,  claiming 
43,821  (1888)  of  the  population  ;  other  Dutch  Churches,  18,100  ;  English 
Ohurch,  6,581  ;  Wesleyans,  3,866  ;  Catholic,  3,000  ;  other  Chiistian  Churches, 
1,500 ;  Jews,  2,000. 

InBtmction. 

There  are  10  English  schools  in  Pretoria,  and  one  or  more  in  each  of  the 
other  towns.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  1890,  the  sum  of  35,546/.  was  spent  for  the  education  of 
6,990  pupils.  In  1890  there  were  34  village  schools  and  262  ward  schools, 
liesides  a  gymnasium  with  170  pupils  at  Pretoria.  The  establishment  of  a 
ruuFersity  is  contemplated,  and  20,0002.  were  voted  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Volksraad. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
last  5i  years  : — 


— 

1886^ 

1887 

1888      1         1889 

1890 

1891 
(6  months) 

Bevenae     . 
J  Exnenditore 

£ 
292,353 
213.975 

668,433 
621.073 

£         '           £ 

884,440  1  1,577,445 
770.492  '  1.226.135 

£ 
1,229,060 
1.531,461 

£ 
485,611 
554.041 
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3/.  0*.  9d.  \}eT  cent,  in  twenty-five  years.     The  balance  still  owing  June  1891 
was  200,171/. 

Defence. 

The  Republic  has  no  standing  anuy,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  foRt  of 
lioi-se  artillery,  all  able-boilietl  citizens  being  calleil  out  in  case  of  war.  Ar- 
cording  to  the  census  of  1  April,  1890,  the  number  of  ablc-bodieti  rneii  uf 
)>etween  16  an<i  60  years  amounts  to  87,378  men. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  South  African  Republic  is  specially  favourable  for  agiiculture  jw  »c11 
as  stock-reariug,  though  its  capacities  in  this  respect  arc  not  yet  develope^l 
It  is  ostiniateii  (1884)  that  50,000  acres  are  imder  cultivation.  Wheat  a»<I 
toba<MX)  of  a  superior  kincl  are  the  chief  pro<lncts,  though  sugar,  coffee,  aii'l 
cotton  are  also  grown  ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches  are  reared.  The  acriml- 
tuml  produce,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  popuIatiQii. 
There  are  about  20,000  farms,  16,000  of  which  belong  to  private  inmvidoals, 
and  the  rest  to  the  State. 

The  country  is  possessed  of  considemble  miiicnil  wealth,  and  gold-*ligging 
is  C4irrie4i  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  vario'.'.s  goldiields,  principally  Barterton 
jind  Witwatcrsrand,  the  total  number  of  proclwme<l  goldnelds  being  at  thepfp- 
sent  (August  1890)  twenty-one,  covering  an  area  of  moi-e  than  l,5Cfo,000  actios. 
The  export  of  gold  through  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  amounte*!  in  1889  i" 
1,445,651/.,  in  1890  to  1,851,905/.,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1891  U» 
1,484,091/.  The  output  of  W.  W.  Rand  alone  amountetl  to  280,640  or. 
(value  J>07,240/.)  in  1888,  to  382,364  oz.  (value  1,838,274/.)  in  1889,1'' 
494,392  oz.  (value  1,730,872/.)  in  1890,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1891 
to  378,044  oz.  (value  .,328,164/.).  In  the  South  African  Republic  and  Swaxi- 
land  in  1889  there  were  over  371  companies  working  for  gold,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  over  21,473,000/.  and  1,151  stamps.  Excellent  coal  is  fotrnd  in  ^f 
east  of  the  country,  and  close  to  Johannesburg,  the  Rand  mines  being  supplieii 
with  coal  by  the  tramway  extending  from  Boksbuig  to  Krugwsdorp  ;  iron  i* 
also  known  to  abound,  while  lead  and  silver  are  workeil  in  various  mines  clc?* 
to  Pretoria. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathen,  ivorr, 
gold,  and  other  minerals.  The  imports  on  which  dues  were  charged  for  ISS* 
amounted  to  721,353/.  ;  in  1887  to  2,204,327/.  ;  in  1888  to  3,748,880^  ;  ifi 
1889  to  5,000,000/.  ;  in  1890  to  about  5,500,000/.  The  import  duti^  in  18^ 
amounted  to  249,922/.,  in  1889  to  372,919/.,  in  1890  t<j  381,190/.,  and  for  the 
six  months  of  1891  to  153,353/.,  showing  a  falling  off  against  the  six  month* 
of  1890  of  71,653/. 

Communications. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  about  220  niks 
from  Durban,  536  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  698  from  CajKi  Town  ;  while  it^ 
eastern  boundary  is  not  40  miles  from  Delagoa  Bay.  A  milway  from  Iao- 
renco  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  boundary,  was  opene<l  in  Decembe' 
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Weighta  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Cape  Colony,  and  the  currency 
is  English  money  only,  but  the  Yolksraad  has  authorised  the  making  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  coin  by  a  mint  established  in  the  State. 

BrUith  ViplomoHe  AgmL—Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet,  K.C.M.G. 

CormU  in  XoTwfom. —Montagu  White. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  the 
South  African  Bepublic. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Convention  tietwecn  Her  Mi^esty  and  the  Houth  African  Republic    London,  1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Debt  due  to  H.M.'s  Government  by  the  Transvaal  State. 
Ixaidon,  1882-83. 

Comspondence  respecting  the  Aflaira  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories.  London, 
18S4. 

Further  Corretpondenee  respecting  the  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories 
(C.  4,275, 4,482,  4,588>    London,  1886.    (C.  4,648)  1886. 

,  •'<m(F.),  Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic,  from  1849-1886,  revised  by  Chief 
Justice  Kotae.     Pretoria,  1887. 

£otM(J.  a.,  Chief  Justice),  Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic  for  1886  and  1887. 
P^toria,1888. 

M^iDoire  descriptif  sur  I'avant-prqjet  de  la  partie  transvalienne  du  cheroin  de  fer  de 
Lo^rweo  Marques  k  Pretoria.    Par  J.  Machado.    Lisbon,  1885. 

PrtcM  of  Inibrmation  concerning  South  Africa,  the  Transvaal  Territory,  prepared  by  the 
iBteUigenoe  Branch,  War  OiBce.    London,  January,  1878. 

Appendix  to  Prteis  on  the  Transvaal.    London,  1879. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AtkrecktOi.  J.\  La  R^publique  sud  africaine  (TransvaalX    Briissel,  1890. 

Al/ord  (Charles  JA  Geological  Features'of  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa.    London,  1891. 

Amw  Annual  and  South  African  Directory  for  1891.    Cape  Town,  1891. 

Anbert  (V.  8.),  La  R^pnbUque  sud-Africaine.  Situation  dconomique  et  comroerciale  en 
I«».    Plaikl88». 

B«<««  C^  The  Gold  Regions  of  South  Africa.    London,  1877. 

BeUoirs  (K.  P.),  The  Witwatersrandt  Goldflelds :  a  Trip  to  Johannesburg  and  Back. 
5^0^1889. 

Clark  (Dr.  C.  B.),  The  Transvaal  and  Bechuanaland.    London,  188S. 

Dove  (Dr.  Karl),  Das  Klima  des  aussertropischen  SUdafrika.    Gottingen,  1888. 

^i»ek  (JA  To  South  Africa  and  Back.    London,  1880. 

Fmnmejf  (F.  B.),  Geographical  and  Economic  Features  of  the  Transvaal,  in  'Journal  of  the 
%al  GeMttaphical  Society,'  vol.  xlvUi. 

BolubmT.  BmilX  Von  der  Capstadt  ins  Land  der  Maschnkulnrobe.  2  vols.  Vienna,  1890. 

Jeppt  (¥X  Transvaal  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1889.    Cape  Town  1889. 

Jq»IM  (F.X  Notes  on  some  of  the  Physical  and  Geological  Features  of  the  Transvaal,  in 
«nirnal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  1877. 

Klaml  (M.  N.),  Die  Sttdafrik-Republieken.    Leipzig,  1890. 

Km^ektnJumr  (R),  Die  Goldfelder  in  Transvaal.    Berlin,  1890. 

M^^entU  (John),  Austral  Africa :  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Matken(R.  P.X  Zambesia.    London,  1891. 
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SPAIN. 

(EspaSa.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Alfonso  Xin.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria ;  born  after  his  father's  death,  May  17,  1886,  succeeding 
by  his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister. 

Qneen  Regent. 

Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King.  Took  oath  as  Queen 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

Sisters  of  the  King, 

I.  Maria-de-las-Mer cedes.  Queen  till  the  birth  of  her  broth©', 
born  September  11,  1880. 

II.  Ma/ria  Teresa,  bom  November  12,  1882. 

AtMUs  of  the  King, 

I.  Infanta  Isabel,  bom  December  20,  1851 ;  married.  May  13,  1868,  to 
Gaetan,  Count  de  Giigenti ;  widow,  November  26,  1871. 

II.  Infanta  Af aria-de-la- Pas^  bom  June  28,  1862  ;  married,  April  8,  18S3. 
to  Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria. 

III.  Infanta  Eulalia^  bora  February  12,  1864  ;  married  to  Prince  Anioioe> 
son  of  Prince  Antoine  d'Orl^ns,  Due  de  Montponsier,  February  28,  1886. 
(All  sisters  of  the  late  King.) 

Parents  of  tlie  late  King, 
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February  4,  1890.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  two  children: — 1.  Princess 
la^Ue,  bom  September  21,  1848 ;  married,  May  30,  1864,  to  Prince  Louis 
Philippe,  Comte  de  Paris,  bom  August  24,  1838,  eldest  son  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  Due  d'Ori^ns.     2.  Prince  Antoine,  bom  Febmary  23,  1 866. 


C<m$in  of  the  late  King. 

Infente  Don  Carlos  Maria-de-los-Doloi-es,  bom  March  30,  1848,  the  eldest 
wn  of  In&nte  Don  Carlos,  nephew  of  King  Fernando  VII.  Married,  February 
4, 1867,  to  Princess  Marguerite  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Duke  Carlos  III.  of 
PamuL  Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  daughters  and  a  son,  Prince  Jaime, 
bora  June  27,  1870. 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,0002.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  fiunily  ;  the  Queen  Regent  having  the  administration  and  usufmct  of  the 
said  sum  until  the  King  becomes  of  age.  The  annual  grant  to  the  Queen,  as 
mother  to  the  King,  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  at  250,000  pesetas. 
The  immediate  successor  was  assigned  500,000  pesetas,  and  250,000  to  the 
second  sister,  they  having  been  Princesses  of  Asturias.  The  parents  of  the 
^te  King,  ex-Queen  Isabel  and  her  husband,  have  an  allowance  of  1,050,000 
pesetas,  or  42.000Z.  ;  and  the  four  Infantas,  his  sisters,  of  800,000  pesetas,  or 
32,000/.  The  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  and  allowances  to  the  relatives  of 
the  late  King  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes  in  1876  at  10,000,000  pesetas,  or 
400,0002.  ;  now  it  is  9,600,000  pesetas,  or  380,0002. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Spain,  with 
dates  of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  : — 

ffouae  qf  Aramru 

Fernando  V.,  *  The  Catholic '  1512 

House  of  Habshxirg. 

GarioB  1 1516 

/^eapell 1666 

Felipe  III 1698 

FeUpe  rV 1621 

Carloell 1665 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Felipe  V 1700 

FenMmdoVI.                           .  1746 

CariosIII.               ...  1769 

lUu-loalV 1788 

Fernando  VII.                         .  1808 

House  of  Bonaparte. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  .  .1808 


House  qf  Bourbon, 

Fernando  VII.,  restored 

1814 

Isabel  II 

1833 

Provisional  Government 

1868 

Marshal  Serrano,  Regent 

1869 

House  of  Savoy. 

Amadeo          .         .        .         . 

1870 

Republic. 

Executive  of  the  Cortes . 

1873 

Estanislao  Figueras 

1873 

Nicolas  Salmeron   . 

1873 

PiyMaigall. 

1874 

Emilio  Castelar 

1874 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Alfonso  XII.  . 

.     1875 

Alfonso  XIII. 

.     1886 

Government  and  Constitution. 
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consists  of  89  articles  or  clause.  The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
Hpain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  *  in  the  (^rtes  with  the 
King/  The  Cortes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal 
in  authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators — first,  senators 
by  their  own  right,  or  S&nadores  de  derecho  propio ;  secondly, 
100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — ^these  two  categories 
not  to  exceed  180 ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the 
Corporations  of  State — that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial 
states,  the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  kc. — and  by  the 
largest  payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are 
the  sons,  if  any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority;  Grandees  who  are  so 
in  their  own  right  and  who  can  proye  an  annual  renia  of  60,000 
pesetas,  or  2,400Z. ;  captain-generals  of  the  army  ;  admirals  of 
the  navy ;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  archbishops ;  the 
presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino,  and  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  after  two  years  of  office.  The  elecdve 
senators  must  be  renewed  by  one-half  every  five  years,  and  by 
totality  every  time  the  Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Corteii. 
The  Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  *  named  in  the  electoral  Junta> 
in  the  form  the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
50,000  souls  of  the  population.  Accordmg  to  the  law  of  June  26, 
1890,  the  electoral  qualification  is  held  by  all  male  Spaniards,  25 
years  of  age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been  citizeiu^ 
of  a  municipality  for  at  least  two  years.  By  a  royal  decree  if^sued 
August  8,  1878,  the  island  of  Cuba  received  the  privilege  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ev«ry 
40,000  free  inhabitants  paying  125  pesetas  annually  in  taxes. 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  25  years  of  age;  they  are  re- 
eligible  indefinitely,  the  elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputiee, 
to  the  number  of  10,  are  admitted  who,  although  not  elected  for 
any  one  district,  have  obtained  a  cumulative  vote  of  more  than 
10,000  in  several  districts.  Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are 
elected  by  scrutin  de  liete  in  26  large  districts,  in  which  minorities 
may  be  duly  represented.  There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The 
deputies  cannot  take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries ;  but  the 
ministers  are  exempted  from  this  law.  Both  Congress  and  Senate 
meet  every  year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking 
them,  suspending  them,  or  dissolving  them;  but  in  the  latter 
case  a  new  Cortes  must  sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch 
appoints  the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from 
members  of  the  Senate  only ;  the  Congress  elects  its  own  officials. 
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The  Monarch  and  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  c^n  take  the 
initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Congress  has  the  right  of  impeaching 
the  ministers  before  the  Senate. 

Thi'  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  taiact**  that  the  Monaicli  is 
inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
l>e  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  Tlie  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
liefore  he  can  contnict  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — ^first,  to  his  sistera ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimate 
descendants  ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando  YIL, 
*  unless  they  have  been  excluded. '  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct,  '  the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch. ' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Coimcil  of  Ministeivi  of 
nine  members,  appointed  November  1891,  as  follows  : — 

President  of  the  Council.  — Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo. 

Mininler  of  Foreign  Affairs. — The  Duke  of  Tettian  (C.  M.  O'Donell). 

Minister  of  Firumee. — Juan  de  la  Concha  Oastafleda. 

Minister  qf  the  Intcriar. — A.  Elduayen. 

Minister  qf  Justice. — F.  Cos  Gay  on. 

Minister  qf  Instruction^  Vominerce^  and  Agriculture. — A.  Linares  Bivas. 

Minister  qf  War. — (Tcnei-al  dc  Ascdrraga. 

Minister  qf  Marine. — Admiral  F.  Motitigo. 

Minister  of  the  Colonies. — F.  Ronnero  Robledo. 


II.  Local  Government. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the 
provincial  and  municipal  laws.  Every  commune  has  its  own  elected 
Avuntamiento,  consisting  of  from  five  to  thirty-nine  Kegidores,  or  Conce- 
jales,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  ^nth 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the  King.  Members  cannot  \ye  re-elected  until  after  two  years.  Each 
province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Parliament,  the  Diputacion  Provincial,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies.  The  Diputaciones 
Provinciales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  ai-e  permanently  represented  by 
the  Coraission  Provincial,  a  committee  elected  every  year.  The  Constitution 
of  1876  secures  to  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and  the  Ayuntamientos 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  respective  provinces  and  com- 
munes. Neither  the  national  executive  nor  the  Cortes  have  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and  provincial  admmistmtion, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  a<'tion  of  the  Diputaciones  Provindales  and 
Ayuntamientos  going  lieyond  the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  injury  of 
general  and  permanent  interests.  In  the  Bastme  provinces  self-govenmieut 
liaa  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil  war,  and  they  aixj  iiiled  as 
the    i-est  of  Spain.      Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Con.stitution, 

gres8ure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  elections  by  the 
Antral  Government.  ^  , 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  forty-nine  provinces  into  which  the  Kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1887  : — 


Area  in 

Total 

PoiK 

1 

Area  in 

ToUl 

PD^ 

Province 

square 

Popula- 

per«q 

'         Province 

square 

Popnla-  ' 

per«\. 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mile 

uiilea 

;  tion,  1887 

raik 

Alava      . 

1,206 

92,893 

77 

1   Logrofio . 

1,946 

181,465 

93 

Albftccte . 

6,972 

229,492 

38 

Lugo 
Madrid 

3,787 

431,641 

US 

Alicante . 

2,098 

432,835 

206 

^ 

2,997 

684,630 

2S 

Almeria  . 

3,802 

339,383 

102 

'    UMa 

2,824 

519,877 

m 

Avila       . 

2,981 

198,093 

64 

4,478 

491,438 

m 

Bada^oz  . 

8,687 

480,418 

65 

1  Navarra 

6,046 

304,061 

50 

Baleares  . 

1,8(>0 

312,646 

168 

Orense 

2,739 

405,074 

U7 

Barcelona 

2,986 

899,264 

301 

Ovied*. 

4,091 

595.4» 

145 

Bnrgos    . 

5,660 

387,822 

69 

Palenda 

3,126 

188,954 

69 

CAcerea   . 

8,013 

339,793 

42 

Pontevedra     . 

1,739 

443,386 

254 

Cadiz       . 

2,809 

429,381 

162 

4,940 

314,434  1 

6S 

Canirias . 

2,808 

287,728 

102 

,  Santander 

2,113 

242,843 

114 

Cast^llon  de  la 

l!  8eg6vU   . 

2,714 

154,467  ' 

56 

Plana  .        . 

2,446 

292,437 

110 

Sevilla     . 

5,295 

543.944  , 

m 

Ciudad-Real    . 

7,840 

292,291 

37 

86ria 

3,836 

161,471 

89 

Cordoba  . 

5,190 

420,714 

81 

'  Tarragona 
Teruel     . 

2,451 

348,579 

142 

Corufta    . 

8,079 

613,792 

199 

5,491 

241,865 

44 

Cnenca    . 

6,725 

242,024 

35 

il  Toledo     . 

5,686 

859,662 

61 

Gerona    . 

2,272 

305,539 

134 

Valencia. 

4,362 

788,978  i 

1«8 

Granada  . 

4,937 

484.341 

98 

Valladolid       . 

3.048 

a67,»7 

87 

Goadaligara    . 

4,870 

201,496 

41 

Vizcaya  . 

849 

235,669 

277 

GuipAzcoa 

728 

181,8:.6 

249 

1    Zauiora    . 

4,135 

269,621 

«.'. 

Huoha   . 

4,122 

254,831 

61 

Zaragoza.        . 

6,607 

414,007 

6S 

Hue«ca    . 

5,878 

264,958 

43 

N.  A  W.  Coaat  t 

.Taen 

5,184 

437,842 

84 

1       of  Africa      .  1 

13 

:.,086 

S91 

Leon 

6.167 

380,229 

61 

1 

_ 

Urida     . 

4,775 

285,417 

59 

1,         TOUI        .  , 

197,670 

17,560,346  j 

88 

There  were  in  1887,  8,607,242  males  and  8,943,004  females. 

The  legal  population  as  distinct  from  the  population  present  was  returned 
at  17,650,234.  The  area  of  continental  Spain  is  191,100  square  miles,  and  its 
population  (1887)  16,945,786. 

Thfi  nomilation  of  (^euta.  included  in  that  of  Cadiz,  is  9.694.     Acccndinr 
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Town 

1          Population 
472,228 

'               Town 

1         Population 
)              60,514 

Madrid       . 

.    Palma(BaleArea 

Barcelona  . 

272,481 

Lorca 

'           58,327 

Valencia     . 

170,763 

'  Valladolid 

'           62,018             ' 

Sevilla 

143,182 

II  Ccirdoba    . 

1           55,614             1 

Milaga 

184,016 

'    Bilbao 

*          50,772 

M6r5a 

98,538 

Oviedo 

42,716            1 

Zaragoza    . 

1            92,407 

'   Santander 

41,829 

Granada 

1            73,006 

'  Alicante   . 

39,638             ' 

CJarthagena 

84,171 

]|  Almcria    . 

;          87,241            ! 

Cadiz. 

62,531 

'1  Corufla     . 

'           36,200 

Jeres  de  la  Fron 

1  Burgos 

31,301 

tera 

61,708 

t 

1                                  j 

Beligion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  Kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6,654 
Protestants,  402  Jews,  9,645  Rationalists,  510  of  other  religions,  and  13,175 
of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in  Spain  32,435  priests  in  the 
62  dioceses  into  which  the  country  is  divided  ;  1,684  monks  resident  in  161 
monastic  houses,  and  14,592  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  number  of 
cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  30,  of  churches  18,564,  and  of  con- 
vents, religious  houses,  sanctuaries,  and  other  buildings  of  a  religious  character 
11,202.  According  to  Article  12  of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  a  restricted 
liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be  entirely  in 
private,  all  public  announcements  of  the  same  being  strictly  forbidden.  The 
Constitution  likewise  enacts  that  *  the  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain  the 
worship  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  Resolutions  of 
former  legislative  bodies,  not  repealed  in  the  Constitution  of  1876,  settled  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Cnurch  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  two  decrees  of  the  Cortes,  passed  July  23,  1835,  and 
March  9,  1836,  all  conventual  establishments  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  These  decrees  gave  rise  to 
a  long  dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  ended  in 
the  sovereign  pontiff  conceding  the  principle  of  the  measure.  By  a  concordat 
with  Rome  concluded  in  Au^st  1859,  the  Spanish  Government  was  authorised 
to  sell  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property,  except  churches  and  parsonages,  in 
return  for  an  equal  amount  of  untransferable  public  debt  certificates  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

Instraction. 

The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  illiterate.  In  the  following  table  there  are  given  the  percentages  of  those 
who  could  read  and  write,  of  those  who  could  read  only,  and  of  those  who 
could  not  read,  in  1860  and  1877  : — 


Census 
Tear 


1860 
1877 


Road  and  Write 
Men    ! Women!  Total 


Read  only 
Men    !  Women    Total 


Unable  to  Read 
Men      Women      Total 


4-50 
3-48 


i  3212 
I  30-64 


43-40 
41-87 


75-52 
72-01 
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fiy  a  law  of  1857  au  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was  ordained  : 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rimdly  uniform  plan.  Compulaon 
has  never  been  enforced,  and,  partly  from  political  causes  and  partly  from  the 
wretched  pay  of  most  of  the  elementary  teachers  (10/.  to  201.  per  annunii, 
education  is  very  inefficient.  In  1881,  however,  several  improvements  were 
introduced.  Under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  there  is  a  I)ire<'tor-Gcnei»I 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  council ;  there  are  ten  educational  districts,  witL 
the  universities  as  centres,  49  inspectoral  districts,  and  numerous  local  educa- 
tional authorities.  The  public  and  primary  schools  are  supported  mainly  bv 
the  municipalities,  the  total  sum  spent  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on 
primary  education,  including  a  small  contribution  by  Government,  being  about 
1,000,000/.  Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free.  The  following  tiWe 
shows  the  number  of  schools  in  the  years  1850,  1870,  and  1880  : — 


Year  Public  Private  Total 


1850 

!     13,334 

4,100 

17,484 

1870 

22,711     1 

5,406 

28,117 

1880 

23,132     ' 

6,696 

29,828 

In  1885  (to  which  the  latest  issued  reports  refer)  there  were  24,529 
[)ubli<-  and  5,576  private  primary  schools,  or  1  for  every  560  inhabitants, 
including  1,774  public  and  private  schools  for  adults  and  Sunday  schooK 
In  1885  there  were  1,843,188  impils  on  the  books.  Secondary  education  b 
i;ondueted  in  'institutions,'  or  middle-class  schools,  somewhat  like  universi- 
ties in  their  organisation  ;  there  must  be  one  of  them  iu  every  provinc*"  in 
addition  to  private  schools.  These  are  largely  attended,  but  the  education 
is  inefficient.  These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  attended  hy  16,000  students.  The  fees  lai^ly  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  universities.  GJovemment  also  supports  various  specal 
schools — eugineering,  agiicultm-e,  architecture,  fine  arts,  i^usic,  fcc  In  1887 
the  total  sum   set  apart  for  education   iu  the  budget  was  only   1,868,650 


Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  is  raised  by  a  system  of  direct 
and  indii-ect  taxation,  stamp  duties,  Government  monopolies,  and 
income  from  State  property.     The  direct  taxes  are  imposed  on 
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than  1868-69.  According  to  official  returns,  the  following  were 
the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  years 
1880-81  and  1885-86  to  1889-90:— 


Pinanci»l  Yoare 

Revenue 

'          Total  Expenditure 

1 

PesetM 

,                   Pesetas 

1880-81 

791,650,792 

'             836,651,193 

1885-86 

815,923,103 

1             858,041,258 

1886-87 

887,306,572 

910,863,783 

1887-88 

803,090,000 

1            839,866,146 

1888-89 

851,667,932 

848,657,985 

1889-90 

800,035,687 

799,843,436 

The  actual  deficit  for  1885-86  (including  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure) was  108,309,824  pesetas;  of  1886-87,  91,646,929 
pesetas;  of  1887-88,  82,013,775  pesetas;  of  1888-89,  over 
122,450,636  pesetas;  of  1889-90,  61,738,611  ;  and  of  1890-91, 
62,880,914.     The  following  are  the  estimates  for  1891-92  :— 


Revenue 

Ppsetfts 

EXPENDITTJEE 

Pesetas 

Direct  taxes  on  land. 

Civil  list    . 

9,500,000 

tratle,  mines,  Govern- 

Cortes 

1,749,205 

ment  salaries,   i-egis- 

Public  debt 

279,762,111 

1       tration,  &c. 

269,544,110 

Judicial  expenses 

1,777,481 

,   Indirect    taxes,     cus- 

Indemnities and  pen 

toms,  excise,  &c. 

298,985,000 

sions 

52,449,335 

1  Tobacco       monopoly, 

Presidency  of  Council 

1,384,217 

1       lottery,    mint,    and 

Ministry  of  Foreign 

"       minor  sundries 

170,856,000 

Affaire 

5,138,192 

Revenue  from  national 

,,         ,,  Justice 

59,352,121 

property  . 

36,671,277 

„  War. 

142,141,437 

From  the  public  trea- 

,,        ,,  Marine 

.     32,005,205 

'       siiry, 

30,500,000 

,,         ,,  Interior 

.     28,704,504 

j 

„  PublicWoi 

rks  77,486,483 

1 

„         ,,  Finance 

.     18,750,774 

Expense  of  coUectinj 

? 

taxes 

.     84,164,844 

FeiTiando  To 

750,000 

Total    .        .        . 

806,651,387 

Total    . 

793,116,909 

It  was  arranged  in  1881-82  that  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  debt 
should  be  converted  into  a  new  series  of  4  per  cents.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  on  July  1,  1891,  and  the 
annual  interest  and  amortisation ; — 
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Name  of  Loan 

Nominal 

Capital  in 

pesetas 

1 
Interest,  4c.    ' 
in  p<*Aet« 

Consolidated  5%   due   to  United  States 

of  America          .... 

3,000,000 

— 

Perpetual  External  4%    . 
Perpetual  Internal  4%    . 

1,971,151,000 

78,896,040 

1,931,588,391 

\                       1 

I        "    '  Debt   in  favour  of  Civil  Cor 

-  92,007,772 

ns 

356,402,110 

I               Debt  in  favour  of  the  Clergy   . 

857,180,000 

1 

I               4%  Loan,  Anjortisable 

1,591,680,000 

87,813,623  1 

2               tisable  Loan      .... 

43,267.000 

8,525,375 

I              ublic  works 

972,000 

110,118 

I               ublfc  roads 

492,500 

159,168 

Arrears  Sue  to  employ^^  . 

1,555,481 

100,000   ' 

Loss  in  exchange    . 

Total 

— 

1,400,000   , 

6,257,268,482 

1 

264,012,091 

At  the  same  date  the  annual  interest  on  depasits,  the  floating 
debt,  &c.y  amounted  to  15,750,000  pesetas. 

The  floating  debt  in  December,  1 89 1 ,  amounted  to  315,630,000 
pesetas.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  has  incurred  obligations  in 
respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba  estimated  at  over  10,000,000/. 


Defence. 

I.  Fbontieb. 

The  Spanish  frontiers  are  defended  by  the  following  fortified 
places : — On  the  north  and  north-west  coast,  Fuenterrabia,  the 
fortified  port  of  Passages,  and  the  military  ports  of  Santoiia  and 
Santander,  Ferrol,  Corufia,  Vigo  ;  in  the  Basque  coimtry,  between 
the  coast  and  the  Ebro,  are  Bilbao  and  Vitoria  ;  in  the  country 
on  the  left   bank  of    the   Ebro   are   Pamplona,   Tafalla,    JacA, 
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II.  Army. 
The  army  of  Spain  was  reorganised  in  1808,  aft-er  tlie  model 
of  that  of  France,  and  by  subsequent  laws  in  1877,  1878,  1882. 
and  1883.  Under  the  new  military  law,  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Kingdom  consist  of — 1 .  A  permanent  army  ;  2.  A  first  or  active 
reserve ;  3.  A  second  or  sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past 
the  age  of  20  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  permanent  army,  in 
which  they  have  to  serve  three  years  ;  they  then  pass  for  three 
years  into  the  first  or  active  reserve,  and  for  six  years  into  the 
second  reserve.  By  a  payment  of  1,500  pesetas  any  one  may 
purchase  exemption  from  service.  For  the  colonial  army  the 
total  period  of  service  is  eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and 
four  in  the  second  reserve.  By  increasing  the  number  of  depot 
battalions,  assigning  to  each  reserve  battalion  a  special  district, 
and  making  it  the  essential  basis  of  regimental  organisation,  both 
for  recruits  and  for  the  reserves,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Spain 
may  be  able  easily  to  mobilise  in  case  of  necessity  an  army  of 
1,083,595  men. 

The  S|)ani8h  regular  anny  is  comiioRed  as  follows  : — 

Infantry : — 74  regiments  of  the  line  of  2  l)attalions  ;  36  battalions  of 
chasseurs ;  136  battalions  of  i^eservcs ;  68  itjcruiting  squadrons.  Each 
battalion  has  6  companies— 2  in  skeleton  only.  There  are  also  a  disciplinar}- 
battalion  and  a  school  of  musketry. 

Cavalry  : —  A  squadron  of  royal  guards  (150  strong),  8  lancer  regiments, 
17  chasseur  regiments,  4  dragoon  regiments,  2  hussar  regiments,  in  all  31 
regiments  of  4  squadrons  each.  There  are  also  28  reserve  regiments,  ami 
1 3  additional  squadrons  of  various  kinds. 

Artillery: — 5  regiments  of  4  batteries,  and  5  regiments  of  6  batteries, 
2  horee  batteries,  2  regiments  of  fnountain  artillery  of  6  lotteries,  1  siege 
regiment,  12  fortress  battalions  (6  of  6  companies  and  6  of  4  companies), 
7  reserve  regiments,  4  companies  of  workmen,  and  2  companies  attached  to  the 
military  academy  and  the  central  shooting  school. 

Engitw^s : — 4  regiments  of  2  battalions  of  4  companies,  4  reserve  regiments, 
1  r^pment  of  pontooneers  of  4  companies,  1  battalion  each  of  railway  engineers, 
of  telegraphists,  and  of  workmen,  and  1  brigade  of  topographists  ;  1  mixed 
battalion  of  Cuba,  1  battalion  of  workmen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  1 
jqiecial  reserve  battalion.  Thei-e  is  a  special  body  of  engineer  officers 
nambering  461. 

Administrative  Corps : — 1  brigade  of  15  sections. 

Ciril  Guard — partly  dependent  on  the  Minister  of  War : — 16  infantry 
regiments  and  15  cavalry  regiments,  in  all  130  companies. 

Sanitary  Corps : — 1  brigade  of  8  sections.  There  are  447  doctors  and  82 
pharmacists  in  the  army  service. 

Carabineers — for  service  on  the  frontier,  and  on  the  coast  to  act  as  custom- 
house officials ; — 30  regiments  of  infantry,  comprising  84  companies  and  in 
addition  7  mounted  companies. 

TerritoricU  Army  of  the  Canary  Islands : — 1  battalion  of  chasseurs  of  6 
companies,  and  6  reserve  battalions  of  4  companies. 

There  is  also  a  volunteer  militia  in  Ceuta, 
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The  following  is  the  sti'ength  of  the  regular  army  iu  i>eace  ami  war  :— 

Permanent  Wtr 

Carabineers       .     13,503  W^^ 

Other  formations      6,259  11,481 


Permanent 

War 

Infantry   . 

.     51,162 

959,667 

Cavalry    . 

.     14,881 

38,481 

Artillery   . 

.     10,112 

32,152 

Engineers 

.       4,315 

12,807 

Civil  Guard 

.     15,503 

15,503 

Total      .   115,735      1,083,595 


The  contingent  for  1891  92  is  fixed  at  90,916  men.  A  new  regimeut  of 
artillery  is  being  formed. 

The  nimiber  of  troops  in  the  Philippine*  is  16,225,  in  Cuba  22,454,  in  Porto 
Rico  3,857. 

In  peace  there  are  12,713  horses  and  422  guns  ;  in  war  22,000  horKs  and 
518  guns. 

For  military  purposes  the  Kingdom,  with  the  Islands,  is  divided  into  14 
districts,  or  'capitanias  generales,'  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  stands  a 
'  captain-general. '  It  is  mrther  subdivided  into  14  territorial  divisions  for  in- 
fantry, in  each  of  which  is  a  regimental  depdt ;  for  the  cavalry  there  are  24 
districts,  and  6  for  Artillery. 

There  are  in  Spain  18  military  schools  and  colleges. 

III.  Navy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  navy  in  1891,  only 
the  large  guns  being  given  : — 


Amwur-clads : — 

Tun-et  ships  . 

Broadside  ships 

Monitor 

Floating  batteiy    . 
Deck-protected  cniisers 
Torpedo  catcher 
,,        boats  . 
Submarine  l)oat 

Unprotected  Vessels:— 
Frigates 

Cruisers,  1st  class  . 
2nd    „    . 


imber 

Displacement 
Tons 

Hone-pover 

Omif 

Tons 

1 

9,900 

6,800 

17   ; 

3 

20,150 

10,100 

42 

1 

550 

330 

3 

1 

700 

190 

1 

3 

6,900 

17,400 

22 

1 

350 

3,800 

1 

~~ 

j         — 

= 

2 

6,880 

40 

6 

19,140 

26,800 

4-2 

9 

9,750 

12,800 

50 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  soil  of  Spain  79*65  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  33*8  per  cent, 
is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardens,  3*7  vineyards,  1'6  olive  culture,  19*7 
natural  grass,  20*8  fi-uits.  Wheat,  rye,  barlev,  maize,  esparto,  flax,  hemp, 
and  pulse  arc  the  leading  crops.  The  vine  is  the  most  important  culture 
(^40  million  gallons  yearly  on  an  average),  while  large  quantities  of  oranges, 
raisins,  grapes,  nuts,  and  olives  are  exported.  Of  animals,  mules  and  asses  and 
sheep  are  imported. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  among  a  vciy  large  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
3,426,083  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales  ;  511,666  from  10  to  20  i-eales  ; 
642,377  from  20  to  40  reales  ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reales  ;  416,546  from 
100  to  200  reales  ;  165,202  from  200  to  500  reales ;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reales  and 
upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  years,  for 
in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  in  the  hands  of 
278,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers. 

In  1888  the  Agricultural  Department  estimated  the  area  under  vines  at 
5,000,000  acres,  and  the  total  production  of  wine,  616,000,000  gallons. 

Iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  copper  are  the  most  important  minerals.     In 

1888,  5,609,876  tons  of  ore  were  produced,  valued  at  16,829,628  pesetas  ;  of 
this  4,092,402  tons  were  exported  ;  the  export  in  1889  amounted  to  4,633,698 
ton«.  The  produce  of  copper  in  1888  amounted  to  3,202,416  tons,  valued  at 
19,214,496  pesetas  ;  the  export  of  copper  ore  in  1888  was  756,943  tons ;  in 

1889,  720,622  tons.  The  bulk  of  these  ores  ^o  to  Great  Britain.  The  value 
of  mining  products  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  in  1887  was  120,372,948 
pesetas,  and  in  1888  125,825,144  pesetas.  The  value  of  the  lead  mines  in 
1888  was  39,219,950  pesetas,  and  of  argentiferous  lead,  27,516,150  pesetas. 
In  1888,  50,269  jieople  were  engaged  in  mining.  The  total  value  of  the 
metallurgical  products  in  1887  was  157,830,370  pesetas  ;  in  1888,  186,024,493 
{lesetas. 

Commerce. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Hpain  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  ^ve  years  1886  to  1890  :— 

,  Year  I  Imports  Exports 


I  I  Pesetas  *  Pesetas 

1886  i  855,206,950  727,349,885     ! 

1887  '  811,211,708  722,181,792 

1888  I  716,085,479  763,104,389     I 

1889  I  866,311,424  896,865,826 

1890  '  941,137,925  937,759,888 

The  total  export  of  Spanish  wines  in  1890  amounted  to 
208,514,321  gallons;  of  this,  178,122,230  gallons  went  to  France, 
and  4,994,300  gallons  to  Great  Britain.  In  1888  the  agricultural 
department  estimated  the  area  under  vines  at  two  million  hec- 
tares, and  the  total  production  of  wine  for  the  same  year  was 
about  616,000,000  gallons,  638,000,000  in  1890, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  and  exjwrts 
for  1890  :— 


Imports 


Pesetas 


Export* 


Cotton,  raw     . 

.  1    69,772,669 

1  Wine       . 

309,964,782 

■  Cotton  textiles 

12,276,772 

Minerals . 

98,923,009 

Cotton  thread  . 

2,523,117 

Fruits      . 

75,566,526 

,  Wheat     . 

29,049,800 

,  Lead,    iron,   copper 
and  zinc  in  liars, 

1  Flour      . 

7,645,698 

Other  cereals   . 

17,751,602 

&c.       . 

111,226,172 

Coal  and  coke . 

44,596,989 

Cork        . 

23,851,559 

Timber,  planks 

29,980,902 

Wool       . 

8.611,179 

Timber,  staves 

14,580,600 

!  Cattle      . 

18,219,920 

Sugar 
Fish 

46,790,971 

Olive  oil  . 

'    13,154,277 

31,299,358 

Cotton  goods   . 

23,972,372 

Woollen  ffoods 
Wool  and  raw  skim 

24,490,799 

i  Boots  and  show* 

1    17,378,544 

i      10,680,675 

Tartan     . 

,    11,676,527 

Machinery 

41,082,577 

Esparto   . 

6,071,349 

Spirits     . 

26,581,280 

Vegetables 
Saffron    . 

1      9,115,585 

Iron  and  steel . 

'      8,120,491 

,      4,342,800 

Hardware,  rails,  tub 

esi    24,615,089 

Flour 

1    10,157,893 

Cattle,  sheep,  swine 

!      5,261,650 

1  Hides  and  skins 

9,64S,318 

Cement,  &c.     . 

3,731,216 

1  Paper      . 

,      6,756,73S 

Hides  and  skins 

,    17,291,780 

1 

Hemp,  linen,  jute 

9,705,311 

1 

Hemp,     Unen,    jut( 

1 

threads 

i    17,781,917 

Chemicals 

1    22,776,507 

i 

i 

Coffee 

11,934,025 

1 

Cocoa      . 

14,848,178 

1 

Silk  goods 

9,580,099 

1 

Silk,  raw 

6,519,865 

1 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  shares  of  the  leading  countries 
in  the  commerce  of  Spain  in  1889  and  1890,  in  pesetas  — 


Country 


of 


France 

Great  Britain 

United    States 
America 

Germany 

Belgium 

Russia  . 

Italy    . 

Sweiden  and  Nor- 
way . 

Portugal 

Turkey 

Spanish  Colonies 


1889  I  1890 

Imports  fh)m      Imports  fh>in 


272,226,007  I  292,710,497 
180,625,263  I  207,624,648 


102,046,918 
63,533,205 
29,974,342 
19,658,306 
19,508,582 


79,898,645 
44,975,947 
40,472,983 
26,855,075 
16,383,250 


1889     I     1890 
Exports  to  I  Exports  to 


894,432,582 
213,277,746 

15,193,556 

14,967,139 

19,934,940 

825,683 

9,541,581 


430,186,156 
222,288,426  ' 

24,521,562 

11,829,343 

21,445,419 

374,884 

8,082,043  . 


29,030,824  37,189,609 

16,891,347  84,873,678 

12,661,406  I  8,351,492 

74,982,819  94,758,810 


1,447,500  ,   1,438,973 
48,756,372  ,  35,672,058 
5,092  1     — 
112,814,596  I  122,925,438 
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The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


1886 


Bzports  to  Oreat  Britain    . 
Imports  of  British  produoe 


1887 


1888 


I 


£         i        £         \        £ 
9,112,025  10,102,225  j  11,050,100 
8,108,636   3,382,707  i  3,522,288 


£  \         £  '\ 

11,558,857  ,  12,508,533 
4,220,162   4,999,705 


The  quantities  and  value  of  wine  exported  to  the  Unitetl  Kiugdom  were 
as  follows  in  each  of  the  years  from  1886  to  1890  :  — 


1887 


Qnantities 
(gallons) 
Value  (£) 


4,041,348  I  4,431,534 
973,971  I  1,018,760 


1888 


3,927,094 
888.773 


1890 


3,803,346  1  4,007,085 
866,037  I      908,825  ! 


Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  exports  from  Spain  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1889  and  1890  :— 


Iron  ore  .         .  |  2,608,856 

Fruits     .         .  I  2,260,657 

Lead       .        .  ,     977,612 

Rags,    esparto,  , 


kc. 


408,490 


1890 


3,129,6661  Iron  &  copper 
2,698,827 1       pyrites 
1,024,144)1  Copper     ore, 

II       regulus,  &c. 
393,407|   Oxen  &  bulls 

l'  Quicksilver   . 


1,140,221 

1,488,228 
190,754 
431,627 


1890 


1,136,640 

1,612,678 
132,460 
472,783 


The  chief  British  imports  into  Spain  were  linen  yam  and  linens,  of  the 
value  of  210,677/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  695,837/.  ; 
coals,  of  the  value  of  1,162,383/.  ;  machinery,  658,114  ;  cotton  goods,  of  the 
valuo  of  318,443/.  ;  and  woollen,  294,661/.  in  1890. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 
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Internal  Conimnnications. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  on  January  1,  1889,  was  6,043  English 
miles.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  helong  to  private  companies,  but 
nearly  all  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the  Government 

The  Post  Office  carried  112,351,000  letters,  1,141,000  post-cards,  114.000 
registered  letters  of  a  declared  value  of  160,476,000  pesetas,  and  50,752,(KK) 
papers,  samples,  &c.,  in  the  year  1889.  There  were  2,880  post-offices  in 
1889. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  on  Janiiaiy  1,  1890,  was 
15,000  EnffUsh  miles  ;  and  the  length  of  wire  34,450  English  miles.  In  the 
year  1889  the  total  number  of  telegraph  messages  was  4,240,428,  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  international,  and  one-fifth  of  the  remaining  number  administrative 
despatches.     The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1890  was  1,088. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Spain,  and  the  British  equivalent*, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Money. 

The  Peseta = 9  6  i)ence,  or  25 '225  pesetas =\l. 

The  Real  {•=\  peseta)  and  the  Esaido  (  =  10  reales)  have  been  snppreffied. 

Weights  and  Mbasubbs. 

On  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  w« 
introduced  in  Spain.  But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and  measures  Mt 
still  largely  used.  They  are: — The  Quinlal  =  101*4  Il>s.  avoirdupois:  the 
Libra  =1*014  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  Arroba,  for  wine  =  3i  im|)erial  gallons; 
ibr  oil  =  2}  imperial  gallons ;  the  Square  Vara  =  1  '09  vara  =  1  y^  :  the 
Fanega  =1J  imperial  bushel. 


Biplomatic  and  Consular  Hepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Spain  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — The  Marquis  Casa  la  Iglesia. 
Secretary. — Don  Jos^  de  la  Bica  y  Calvo. 
Military  Atta4:h6. — Colonel  T.  Bermudez  Beina. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Newcastle ;  Adelaide,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town, 
Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Malta,  Melbounie,  Quebec  (C.G.),  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Spain. 

Ambassador,~Kig\\t  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Drummond -Wolff,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.: 
Envoy  to  Persia,  1887  to  1891  ;  Envoy  to  Boumania,  1891-92.  Appointed 
Ambassador  to  Spain  January  1892. 

Secretary. — Hon.  Henry  Q.  Edwards. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Corun*, 
Fernando  Po,  Havana  (C.G.),  Malaga,  Manila,  Palma  (Balearic  Islands),  Porto 
Bico,  Cuba  (C.G.),  Teneriffe. 
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Colonies. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  various  i)osse8sion.s  claimed  by  Spain  are 
as  follows  :  — 


Colonial  Possessions 

1.  Passessions  in  America  : 
Cuba      .... 
Porto  Rico 


Total,  America 

2.  Possessions  in  Asia  : 
Philippine  Islands . 
Sulu  Islands  . 
Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos 
Marianne  Islands   . 


AreA:  Eufflish 
square  rafles. 


43,220 
3,560 

46.770 


114,326 
950 
560 
420 


Population 


1,521,684 
806,708     [ 


Total,  Asia 


3.  Possessions  in  Africa  : 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar     .... 

Ifni  (near  Cape  Nun)      .... 

Fernando  Po,  Annabou,  Corisco,  Elobey, 

San  Juan 

Total,  Africa 

Total  Possessions   .... 


116,256 

243,000 
27 

850 
243,877 
406,903 


2,828,400 


7,000,000 
75,000 
36,000 
10,172 

7,121,172 


100,000     I 
6,000     I 

30,000     I 

I 

136,000     ! 

9,585,572  j 


For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Spain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  under  the  governorship  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  with  a  sub-governor  resident  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Muni  and  Campo  is  claimed  by  Spain,  but  disputed  by 
France  ;  it  has  an  area  of  69,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  500,000. 

The  extent  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  under  the  Spanish  protection  is 
defined,  in  a  protocol  signed  at  Madrid,  March  7,  1885,  ny  representatives  of 
(treat  Britain,  Germany,  and  Sjmin,  as  including  all  the  islands  lying  between 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Aragua  on  the  other ;  excluding  all  pails  of  Borneo, 
and  the  islands  within  a  25one  of  three  maritime  leagues  of  the  coast. 


CUBA  AND  PORTO  BICO. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  thi*ee  provinces,  the  south-east  and  central  Ix^in^  the 
richest  and  most  populous,  containing  22  cities  and  towns  and  204  villages 
and  hamlets.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cultivated,  7  per  cent, 
is  unreclaimed,  and  4  per  cent,  is  under  forests.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
country  still  unexplored.  The  population  of  the  island  in  1877  was  made  up 
as   follows:  Spaniards,    977,992;  foreign  whites,    10,632;  Chinese,  43,811  : 
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negroes,  489,249.  A  law  passed  in  1886  abolished  slavery  absolutely.  The 
tmpital,  Havana,  has  (December  1887)  198,271  inhabitants,  and  the  other  most 
imiK)rtant  towns  are  Matanzas,  87,760  ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307  ;  Cieii- 
fuegos,  65,067  ;  Puerto  Principe,  46,641  ;  Holguin,  34,767  ;  Sanrti  Spiritu, 
32,608.  Education  was  made  obligatory  in  Cuba  in  1880.  The  Cuban  armed 
forces,  which  consist  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillerj*  (including  a  Hark 
militia  battalion),  are  restricted  on  a  peace  footing  to  20,414  men.  An 
English  consular  report  stated  that  in  August  1889  the  public  debt  amounted 
to  some  37,200,000f.,  which  absorbed  1,800,000/.  to  meet  the  annual  intere^- 
Thc  same  authority  estimates  the  annual  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  at  16,000,000/.  The  estimated  budget  for  1890-91  placed  the  receipts 
for  the  year  at  25,815,376  i^etsos,  of  which  14,971,800  was  put  down  to 
customs  ;  and  the  expenditure  at  26,446,807  pesos,  of  which  10,447,267  peso* 
were  required  for  the  debt,  6,229,427  pesos  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
4, 237, 862  pesos  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Sugar  is  the  chief  expjort  from 
Cuba.  It  is  estimateil  that  the  quantity  produced  was  670,225  tons  in  1879, 
460,897  tons  in  1888,  781,723  tons  in  1886,  646,578  tons  in  1887,  and  656,719 
tons  in  1888.  In  the  last  two  years  the  production  of  molasses  was  153,015 
and  157,791  tons.  The  yearly  produce  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  is  about  300,000 
bales.  From  the  port  of  Havana  182,636  bales  were  exported  in  1888.  a« 
against  175,364  bales  in  1887,  Nearly  220,000,000  cigare  were  also  export**! 
from  Havana,  as  against  162,750,000  in  1887.  The  total  value  of  the 
principal  artides  of  export  from  Havana  for  1888  was  5,856,3672.,  and  of  the 
impoi-ts  2, 523,1 7 H.  Rice  was  the  principal  import,  its  value  being  771,026/., 
then  lard,  598, 236Z.,  and  jerked  beef,  413,313Z.  ;  flour  (American),  847,220'.  ; 
(Spanish)  229,071Z.  The  Spanish  oflScial  wtums  state  the  value  of  tb* 
exports  from  Cuba  to  Spain  for  1889  to  be  34,767,153  Spanish  pesetas, 
and  the  imports  from  Spain  82,718,564  pesetas.  In  1888  1,058  veeseU 
(111  British,  of  90,795  tons)  of  1,266,104  tons  entered  the  port  of  Havma, 
and  1,121  (107  British,  of  87,916  tons)  of  1,330,403  tons  cleared  the  port.  In 
Cuba  there  are  2,810  miles  of  telegraph,  and  about  1,000  miles  of  railwaT. 
A  loan  of  8,000,0007.  was  authorised  in  1886  to  complete  the  Cuban 
railways. 

Porto  Rico  is  described  as  '  the  healthiest  of  all  the  Antilles.'  Its  negro 
population  is  estimated  at  over  300,000.  An  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  March  23,  1873.  Chief  town,  San 
Juan,  23,414  inhabitants  ;  Ponce,  37,545  ;  San  German,  30,146.  The  Poito 
Rico  budget  for  1890-91  ^ve  an  estimated  expenditure  of  3,633,583  pesos,  of 
which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  absorbed  615,863  pesos,  and  War  1,04S,5SS 
pesos,  and  an  estimated  income  of  3,683,100  pesos,  of  which  the  customs  weif 
estimated  to  produce  2,466,000  pesos,  and  direct  and  indirect  taxes  737,400 
pesos.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  of  8,212,886  pesos  in  1889  ; 
sugar,  3,730,586  pesos ;  tobacco,  1,292,080  pesos.  The  total  exports  in 
1889  were  14,066,685  pesos,  and  imports  14,177,577  pesos.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  Porto  Rico  to  Spain  in  1889  was  15,937,647  Spanish  pesetas, 
and  the  imports  from  Spain  16,385,434  pesetas.  In  1889,  1,288  vessels  of 
1,223,831  tons  entered,  and  1,266  vessels  of  1,093,598  tons  cleared,  Porto 
Rico. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1890  was  127,878Z.  (984,976/.  in  1885)  ;  and  the  imports  of  British 
procmce  were  of  the  value  of  1,876,756. 

The  staple  articles  of  export  ftt)m  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are: — Unrefined  sugar,  the  value  of  which  was  2,299,764/.  in  1879  : 
770,673/.  in  1880  ;  714,124/.  in  1882  ;  15,469/.  in  1886  ;  109,520/.  in  1887 : 
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222,944/.  in  1888  :  and  44,2807.  in  1889  ;  31,697  in  1890  :  tol)arco,  249,261/. 
in  1885  ;  2,180/.  in  1889;  and  582/.  in  1890;  wood,  41,978/.  ;  colFee,  808/. 
in  1890.  The  British  imports  mainly  comprise  cotton  mannfactui'eH,  668,902/.  : 
linens  of  426,972/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  iiii wrought,  216,583/.  in  1890.  In 
Porto  Rico  there  are  470  miles  of  telegraph  and  12  miles  of  railway. 

PHILIPPINE  I8LA1IB8. 

These  islan(U  extend  almost  due  north  and  soutli  from  Fonnosa  to  Borneo 
and  the  Moluccas,  erabracinc  an  extent  of  16°  of  latitude  and  9*'  of  longitude. 
They  are  over  400  in  numoer ;  the  two  lai^st  are  Luzon  and  Mindanao. 
There  is  a  small  resident  Spanidi  population,  Imt  a  large  number  of  Cliinese. 
The  native  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race,  but  there  arc  some 
tribes  of  Negritos.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a  governor-general 
and  a  captain-general,'and  the  48  provinces  are  ruled  by  governors,  alcaldes,  or 
commandants,  according  to  their  importance  and  position.  A  change  of 
fiscal  policy  of  some  importance  was  introduced  in  1889  by  the  abolition  of 
all  export  duties  save  that  on  tobacco,  and  the  imposition  of  a  general  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  on  imports. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1890  was  9,837,896 
Items  (doUars)  and  expenditure  11,201,810  pesos. 

The  chief  articles  of  produce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  sugar,  hemp,  and 
tobacco.  The  total  export  of  sugar  in  1887  wa.s  186,000  tons;  in  1889, 
220.000  tons  ;  in  1890,  147,526  tons  ;  of  hemp,  514,978  bales  (8  bales  ==1  ton) 
in  1887,  661,482  in  1888,  568,571  in  1889,  506,165  in  1890;  of  tobacco, 
8,000  tons,  and  110,000,000  cigars  in  1890  ;  coffee,  4,796  tons  in  1890.  The 
total  value  of  all  imports  in  1888  was  21,208,445  dollars,  and  exports, 
26,358,640  dollars.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  PhUippine  Islands  to 
Spain  in  1889  was  23,102,360  pesetas  ;  imports  from  Spain,  8,662,588  pesetas. 
Tne  total  exports  to  Great  Bntain  in  1890  were  of  tne  value  of  1,647,708/., 
and  the  imports  of  British  produce  of  998,412/.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
to  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  hemp,  of  the  value  of  1,282,497/.,  and  unrefined 
sugar,  of  the  value  of  300,688/.  Of  the  British  imports  in  1890,  the  value  of 
624,979/.  was  represented  by  cotton  manufactures.  In  1887,  438  vessels,  of 
359,999  tons,  entered,  and  435,  of  845,850  tons,  cleared,  the  ports  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The' capital  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  has  270,000 
inhabitants  (1880) ;  other  towns  are  Laoag,  86,689 ;  San  Miguel,  84,672  : 
Banang,  83,106  ;  Cabecera,  29,067.  There  are  720  miles  of  telegraph  in  the 
islands,  and  16  miles  of  railway. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Spain  from  Spanish  colonies  in  1888  was 
66,416,925  pesetas,  and  m  1889,  78,807,160  pesetas  ;  and  the  exports  to  the 
colonies  in  1888,  88,506,587  pesetas,  and  in  1889,  107,766,586  pesetas. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  eoneeming  Spain. 

1.  Official  Pitblications. 

Anuario  oflcial  dc  curre«>s  y  td^grafoH  do  EspaAa.    Madrid,  1891. 

Antiario  de  primen  ensefianza  corresponAiente  &  1886.    Madrid,  1887. 

Boletin  menmial  de  estadistica  demogriflco-sanitaria  de  la  peninsula  k  islas  a^Jacentes. 
Annual. 

Censo  de  la  pnblacion  en  Kspafla.    1887.    Madrid,  1880. 

Bstadistiea  general  de  coraercio  exterior  de  Espafla,  con  sus  pro^inciaij  de  ultramar  v 
potencias  cxtrangeras  en  1889 ;  fomiada  per  la  Direcdon  General  de  Adnanas.  8.  Madrid', 
1890. 
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Estado  general  de  la  annada  para  el  afio  de  1891.    Madrid,  1891. 

EstadisQca  general  de  primera  enseftanza  correspondiente  al  decenio  qoe  ienninu  n  Si 
de  DIcIembre  de  1880.    Madrid,  188Jt. 

Estadistica  mineral  de  EspHfia,  correspondiente*  al  a5o  de  1888.    Mailrid,  189a 

aaeeta  de  Madrid.    1891. 

Lista  oflcial  de  los  buques  de  gaerra  y  murcantes  de  la  inarina  Eapaflulo.     Madrid,  ItfiL 

Memoria  sobre  las  obras  piiblicas  de  1889.    Madrid,  1891. 

8ituacion  do  los  fcm>-carrilo8  en  1°  de  Eneru  de  1891.    Madrid,  1891. 

Presupuostos  generales  del  esUdo  para  el  alio  economico  1891-92.     Madrid,  189<V 

Rcsona  geogr&flca  y  estadistica  de  Esptfia  por  la  Direccion  General  del  iMtitat^' 
Gwigrdflct)  y  Estadistico.     Madrid,  1888. 

Dipluinatio  and  Consular  Reports  from  Spain  and  her  Colonies.     London,  1891. 

Rt'port  on  the  Tobacco  Industr}'  «>f  Cuba,  in  No.  115,  *  Reports  on  Salgecta  of  Geacnl 
Inttrrst,'  1889. 

Trade  of  Spain  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  UaitM 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Piinessions  in  the  year  1890.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Dot>«l<«- (Baron  Ch.),  L'Bspagne.    4.    Paris.    1873. 

Foreman  (Jolm),  The  Philippine  Islands.     London,  1891. 

Oarrido  (Fernando),  La  Bspa&a  conteinporanea.    8.    Barcelona,  1865. 

GomeM  de  Jrtfehe  (J.),  Geogrdfla  dc  Espafla.     Madrid,  1880. 

./<Vor(F.),  Reisen  in  den  Philippinen.    8.    Berlin,  187.S. 

Lavigne  (Gennond  de),  L'Espagne  et  le  Portugal.    8.    Paris.  1888. 

Madoz  (I'ascual),  Diooionario  gec^r^co,  estadistico  e  liistorioo  de  Espafta  y  nu  pitv 
vincias  de  Ultramar.    16  vols.    4.    Madrid,  184t>.50. 

Matade  (Ch.  He),  Les  revolutions  «le  I'Espagnf.    8.     Paris,  1869. 

Ifttro  Martinez  (J.).  Constituciones  de  Espafla.    2  vols.    Madrid,  1881. 

Jfurray's  Handbook  of  Spain.    Limdon,  1888. 

PoUn  (D.  Jos^  Lopez),  Dicciimario  estadiittict*  municipal  de  Espafla.     4.    Madikl,  18t>3. 

JUelw  (Elis^e).  Geographic  universclle.    Vol.  I.    Pans,  1879. 

8H«  (E.),  La  situation  economiquo  de  TEapagne,    Bruxelles,  1887. 

Wtbiter  (Rev.   WentworthX  Spain,   in   'Foreign  Countries  and  British 
London,  1883. 

WiUkowm  (HeinricU  MoritJsX  Das  pyrenaische  Halbinselland.    8.    Lelpng,  1886. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

(Syerioe  och  Nobge.) 

Seigning  King. 

Oicar  n.,  born  January  21,  1829;  the  third  son  of  King 
Oscar  I.,  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Leuchtenberg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Carl  XV.,  Sept.  18,  1872.  Married  June  6,  1857, 
to  Queen  Sophia,  born  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Wilhelm  of  Nassau. 

Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Gtistqf,  Duke  of  Wermland,  born  June  16,  1858. 
Married  Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess  Victoria,  born  Aug.  7,  1862, 
<laughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Issue,  Prince  Gustaf 
Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  bom  Nov.  11,  1882;  Prince  Carl  Wil- 
hehn,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  bom  June  17,  1884;  and  Prince 
Brik  Ludvig  Albert,  Duke  of  Vestmanland,  born  April  20, 
1889. 

II.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Westergotland,  bom  Feb.  27,  1861. 

III.  Prince  Eugen,  Duke  of  Nerike,  bom  Aug.  1,  1865. 

IV.  Prince  Oscwr  BemadoUe,  born  Nov.  15,  1859.  Married 
March  15,  1888,  to  Ebba  Munck  of  Fulkila,  bom  Oct.  24,  1858. 

King  Oscar  II.  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  and  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the 
throne  Feb.  5,  1818,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XIV.  Johan.  He 
^^as  succeeded  at  his  death,  March  8,  1844,  by  his  only  son 
Oscar.    The  latter  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
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House  of  Vasa, 

Gustafl.      .         .*        .         .  1621 

Eric  XIV 1560 

Johan  III 1568 

Sigismund  ....  1592 

Carl  IX 1599 

Gustaf  II.  Adolph        .         .  1611 
Christina     .         .         .         .1632 

House  of  PfaUz. 

CarlX 1654 

Carl  XI 1660 

Carl  XII 1697 

Ulrika  Eleonora  .         .        .1718 


Fredrik  I. 


Houaa  qf  Hesst. 


1720 


House  of  HolsUin-GoUorp. 

Adolph  Fredrik   .        .        .  1751 

Gustaf  III.  .        .  1771 

Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.        .        .  1792 

Carl  XIII 1809 

House  of  PofUe  Corvo, 

Carl  XIV 1818 

Oscar  1 1844 

Carl  XV 1859 

Oscar  II 187i 


By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  leoogniae 
this  cession,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
met  at  Eidsvold,  and  having  adopted,  on  May  17,  a  Constitution,  elected  thi 
Danish  Prince  Christian  FnSirik  King  of  Norway.  The  Swedish  troops,  how- 
ever, entered  Norway  without  serious  resistance,  and,  the  foreign  Powers  re- 
fusing to  recognise  the  newly  elected  King,  the  Norwegians  werte  obliged  to 
conclude,  August  14,  the  Convention  of  Moss,  by  which  the  independency  of 
Norway  in  union  with  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  An  extraordinary 
Storthing  was  then  convoked,  which  adopted  the  modifications  in  the  Constitu- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  union  with  Sweden,  and  then  elected  King  Carl  XIIL 
King  of  Norway,  November  4,  1814.  The  following  year  was  promulgated  a 
charter,  the  Riksakt,  establishing  new  fundamental  Taws  on  the  terms  that  the 
•  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  be  indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without  ppejudiee, 
however,  to  the  separate  government,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either 
Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  is  the  same  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  case  of 
absolute  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the  election  of  the 
future  sovereign,  and  should  they  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  person,  ui 
equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  deputies  have  to  meet  at  the  city  of 
Karlstad,  in  Sweden,  for  the  appointment  of  the  king,  this  nomination  to  be 
absolute.  The  common  affaire  are  decided  upon  in  a  Council  of  State 
composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  case  of  minority  of  the  king,  th« 
Council  of  State  exercises  the  sovereign  power  imtil  a  regent  or  council  of 
regency  is  appointed  by  the  united  action  of  the  Diets  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

1.  SWEDEN. 

Constitution  and  Oovermnent 
I.  Central  Gtovernment. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  are  : — 1.  The 
Constitution  or  Eegering8:farmen  of  June  6,  1809 ;  2.  The 
amended  regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  Jane  22, 
1866  ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  September  26,  1810 ;  and 
4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812.  Accord- 
ing to  these  statutes,  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  ihe  Lutheran 
Church,  and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  His 
person  is  inviolable.      He  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make 
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peace,  after  conBulting  the  Council  of  State.  He  nominates  to 
all  higher  appointments,  both  military  and  civil ;  concludes 
foreign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  are  excluded 
from  aU  civil  employments.  The  king  possesses  legislative  power 
in  matters  of  political  administration,  but  in  all  other  respects 
that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The 
right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet.  This 
Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  consists  (1891)  of  147 
members,  or  one  deputy  for  every  30,000  of  the  population.  The 
election  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the  *  Landstings,'  or  pro- 
vincial representations,  25  in  numb^,  and  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions of  the  towns,  not  already  represented  in  the  *  Landstings,' 
Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  and  Norrkoping.  All  members  of 
the  First  Chamber  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
possessed  for  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  election  either 
real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  80,000  kronor,  or  4,444/.,  or 
an  annual  income  of  4,000  kronor,  or  223/.  They  are  elected  for 
the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain  no  payment  for  their  services. 
The  Second  Chamber  consists  (Autumn  1891)  of  228  members,  of 
whom  76  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  146  by  the  rural  districts,  one 
representative  being  returned  for  every  10,000  of  the  population 
of  towns,  one  for  every  *  Domsaga,*  or  rural  district,  of  under 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  two  for  rural  districts  of  over  40,000  in- 
habitants. AU  natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing  real 
property  to  the  taxed  value  of  1,000  kronor,  or  56/.,  or  farming, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  landed  property  to  the 
taxed  value  of  6,000  kronor,  or  333/.,  or  paying  income  tax  on  an 
annual  income  of  800  kronor,  or  45/.,  are  electors ;  and  all 
natives,  aged  25,  possessing,  and  having  possessed  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  the  election,  the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  qualified 
electors  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  1890  was  288,096,  or  6*0  of  the 
population;  only  110,896,  or  38*5  of  the  electors,  actually  voted. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election  may  either 
be  direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The 
election  is  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kronor,  or  67/.,  for 
each  session  of  four  months,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  are  elected  by 
ballot,  both  in  town  and  country. 
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The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice 
of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  It  consists 
of  ten  membei-s,  seven  of  whom  are  ministerial  heads  of  departments  and  three 
without  department,  and  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Erik  Gustaf  ^off^r^,  Minister  of  State  ;  appointed  July  10,  1891. 

2.  Count  Carl  Lctoenhaupt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  appointed  October 
12,  1889. 

3.  August  Ostcrgren,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  appointed  June  12,  1889. 

4.  Baron  Nils  Axel  Hjalmar  Palmstiema,  Minister  of  War ;  appointed 
February  6,  1888. 

5.  Baron  Carl  Gustaf  von  Otter,  Minister  of  Marine  ;  appointed  April  19, 
1880. 

6.  Victor  Lennart  Groll,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  appointed  October  12, 
1889. 

7.  Baron  Fredrik  von  Esa&rif  Minister  of  Finance  ;  appointed  Febnwrr  6, 
1888. 

8.  Gunnar  Wennsrberg,  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ; 
appointed  February  6,  1888.  • 

9.  Baron  Albert  Lars  Evert  Akerhiclm  ;  appointed  September  28,  1888, 
10.  Sven  Herman  JVUcblad  ;  appointed  October  12,  1889. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  Governor 
General,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominate  by 
the  King.  As  executive  oflBcers  of  the  prefects  there  are  117  baillies  (Krono- 
fogdar)  and  626  sub-officers  (Lansman).  The  right  of  the  people  to  regulate 
their  own  local  siffairs  is  based  on  the  communal  law  of  March  21,  1862.  Each 
rural  parish,  and  each  town,  fonns  a  commune  or  municipality  in  which  all 
who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters.  Each  commune  has  a  communal  or  muni- 
cipal council.  The  communal  assembly  or  municipal  council  decides  on  all 
questions  of  administration,  police  ana  communal  economy.  Eceleeiastical 
SLffairs  and  questions  relating  to  primary  schools  are  dealt  with  by  the  pariah 
assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  i>astor  of  the  parish.  When  necessary  the 
communal  councils  and  the  parisii  assemblies  hold  joint  meetings.  Each 
government  has  a  general  council  which  regulates  the  internal  affairs  of  ihe 
government.  The  council  meets  annually  for  a  few  days  in  September  und^r 
a  nresident  annointed  bv  the  Kine.     The  members  are  elected  bv  the  towns 
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taken  on  December  31,  1880,  and  December  31,  1890,  the  latter 
preliminary,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Governments  (L&n) 

Stockholm  (city) 

Stockholm  (rural  district) 

Upsala 

Sddennanland 

Ostergotland 

Jonkoping 

Kronoberg 

Ealmar    . 

Ootland  . 

Blekinge  . 

Kristianstad 

Malmohos 

Halland  . 

Goteborg  and  Bohus 

Elfsborg  . 

SkaraboTg 

Vennland 

Orebro 

Vestmanland 

KonparbeTg 

Gefleborg 

Vestemorrland 

Jemtland 

Vesterbotten 

Norrbotten 

Lakes  Venern,  Vettern,  &c. 

Total       . 


Area:  English! 

Population 

Population 

Density  per 

square  miles 

Dec  31, 1880 

Dea  81, 1890 

square  mile 

13 

168,775 

246,154 

19,000     1 

2,995 

147,021 

152,715 

50     I 

2,053 

111,019 

121,097 

59     1 

2,681 

147,186 

154,989 

60 

4,248 

267,133 

266,615 

62 

4,464 

196,271 

193,703 

43 

3,841 

169,736 

160,389 

40 

4,438 

245,105 

232,848 

52 

1,203 

54,668 

51,339 

43 

1,164 

187,477 

142,606 

123 

2,507 

230,619 

221,697 

87 

1,847 

349,310 

368,820 

198 

1,899 

135,299 

136,110 

71 

,        1,952 

261,114 

297,780 

152 

4,948 

288,947 

275,795 

54 

3,307 

257,942 

247,075 

75 

7,346 

268,417 

253,328 

34 

3,521 

182,263 

182,556 

51 

I        2,623 

128,491 

137,453 

51 

11,421 

190,133 

197,452 

17 

7,418 

178,728 

206,924 

27 

9,530 

169,195 

208,768 

22 

19,593 

83,623 

100,455 

5 

21,942 

106,435 

122,784 

5 

40,563 

90,761 

104,783 

2 

3,517 

— 

— 

— 

170,979 

4,565,668 

4,784,675 

27 

In  1890  there  were  2,317,105  males  and  2,467,570  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year 

Population      Increase  per  ct 
^      "             per  annum 

Year 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

Population 

3,859,728 
4,168,525 
4,565,668 
4,784,675 

Increase  per  ct 
per  annum 

1800 
1820 
1840 
1850 

2,347,303                — 
2,584,690              0-5 
3,138,887              1-07 
3,482,541              109        i 

1-08 
0-80 
0-95 
0-50 

With  the  exception  of  16,976  Finns,  6,404  Lapps,  and  about  18,000 
of  foreign  birth  (mostly  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Germany),  the 
Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family. 

In  1880  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  18,587,  of  whom  3,289 
were  bom  in  Germany,  4,575  in  Denmark,  4,433  in  Norway,  3,402  in  Finland, 
1,039  In  Russia,  and  506  in  England. 

According  to   civil    condition   the  population  was  divided  as  follows  in 
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Unmarried 
Married     . 


Male 

1,380,698 
755,714 


Female 


Male 


1,400,294 
759,872 


Widowed 
Divorced 


77,831 
1,000 


Faaah 


188.5MK) 
2.059 


The  following  table  shows  the  leading  occupations  of  the  people,  including 
the  families  and  dependents  of  those  directly  employed  : — 


Agriculture,  Ac : 
Xanded  and  &rui  proprietors 
Farmers,  overseers,  Ac 

Timber  works 

33,936 

1,238,126 

Various  mannCBCtures    . 

884,654 

271,752 

Trade  and  locomotion    . 

222,»1 

Planters,  Ac 

481,752 

1        206,6« 

Crofters,  cottagers,  Ac. 

818,608 

Learning  and  liteniture . 

1         H737 

Dairy-keepers 

6,872 

Medicine,  Ac 

34,144 

Gardeners     .... 

11,859 

Owners,  pensioners,  Ac 

251, ISr 

Fisheries 

28,875 

Mechanics,  servants,  Ac 

i        782.0» 

Mining  and  metal  works . 

157,786 

Various  .... 

1         51,982 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
1.  Births,  Deatlia,  and  Marriages, 


Year 

Total  living 
BirUis 

Of  which 
lUegitimate 

14,294 
14,337 
14,785 
13,872 
13,228 

Stillboni 

Marriages 

Deaths 

exclusive  of 

StiUboni 

Surplus  of 

BirtltfOTer 

Deatiis 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

137,308 
189,882 
140,169 
136,451 
132,069 

4,008 
3,952 
3,850 
3,762 
3,517 

80,911 
80,133 
29,517 
28,076 
28,478 

82,781 
78,045 
76,227 
75,881 
76,124 

54,527 
61,837 
63,942 
60,620 
55,945 

2.  Emigration, 


Year 

1884 
1885 
1886 

Immi- 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  America      Year 

Immi- 
grants 

4,642 
4,821 
5,504 

Total 
EmigraDtc 

To  America 

4,911 
5,792 
6,224 

28,660 
23,493 
32,889 

17,664           1887 
18,222      ,1    1888 
27,913       ';    1889 

50,786 
50,323 
33,363 

4d,253 

45,561 
28,529 

K 


III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  mainly  rural.  In  1871  the  town  populatKm 
numbered  only  551,106,  and  in  1889,   883,742,  showing  an  incnase  of  GO 

\T  cent. ,  or  more  than  four  times  the  rate  of  the  general  average  of  the 

ingdom. 

The  following  towns  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of 
1890  :—  Stockholm,  246,564;  Goteborff,  104,667;  Malmo^  4S,504 ; 
Norrkoping,  32,826  ;  Gefle,  23,484  ;  Uppala,  21,511  ;  Karlakrona,  20,613  ; 
Jonkopmg.  19,682  ;  Helsingborg,  20,410  ;  Lund,  15,023  ;  Orebro,  14,547 : 
Linkoping,  12,649  ;  Sundsvall,  13,215  ;  Kalmar,  11,772  ;Landskrona,  12,253  ; 
Halmstad,  11,825  ;  Soderhamn,  10,093 ;  Kristianstad,  10,670 :  Eshilstuna. 
10,909. 
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Beligion. 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  (^hurch, 
recognued  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bi*hoprics,  and  2,410  rural 
parish  churches  and  cha|)eLs  in  1891.  At  the  census  of  1880,  the  number  of 
'Eyangelical  Lutherans '  was  returned  at  4,544,434,  the  Protivstant  Di.ssentt'rs, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  others  numbering  16,911,  including  6,091 
onboptized  children.  Of  other  creeds,  there  were  810  Roman  Catholics,  17 
Greek-Catholics,  89  Irvingites,  2,993  Jews,  and  414  Mormons.  No  civil  dis- 
abilities attach  to  those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The  clergy  are  chiefly 
supported  from  the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands. 

Instruction. 

The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Upsala  and  Lund,  the  former 
frequented  by  1,749  and  the  latter  by  811  students  in  the  autumn  of  1890. 
Edncation  is  well  advanced  in  Sweden.  In  1890  there  were  78  public  high 
schools,  with  14,228  pupils  ;  25  people's  high  schools,  904  pupils  ;  12  normal 
schools  for  elementary  school  teachers,  832  pupils  ;  2  high  and  6  elementary 
technical  schools  ;  10  navigation  schools,  483  pupils  ;  19  institutions  and 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  blinds  ;  besides  medical  schools,  military  schools, 
veterinary  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction  is 
gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Goveniment  must  furnish  proofs  of  having  been  privately 
educated.  In  1889.  there  were  10,516  elementary  schools,  with  13,285 
teachers  and  690,253  pupils.  In  1889  the  expenditui*e  on  elementary  education 
was  12,514,821  kronor,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  came  from  the  national 
funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1888  only  0  1  per  cent  were 
unlettered,  only  1  '7  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Kansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Justitie-Ombudsman,  or  Attorney-General,  exercise  a  control  over  the  admi- 
nistration. The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the 
Crown ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has  to  extend  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  Kingdom,  which  possesses 
one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  into  3  high  court  districts  and 
206  distaict  courts  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  districts  and  116  country 
districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  juroi-s — 
peasant  proprietors — the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unanimously 
differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only 
exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 

In  1889,  1,498  men  and  239  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes  ;  at 
the  end  of  1889,  2,176  hard-labour  prisoners. 

Paaperism. 
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The  number  of  paupers  in  1860  was  132,982  ;  in  1870,  204,378  ;  in  1880, 
219,582  ;  in  1889,  242,852.     Of  the  last  69,861  were  in  the  towns. 


Finance. 

The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1891 
and  1892  were  established  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 

1891 

1892       1 

Expenditure 

1891        ^        18»3 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kroner 

Domains,  railway, 

land  taxes,  &e.  . 

20,620,000 

20,490,000 

(o)  Ordinary  : 

Royal  Household 

Costoms 

38,000,000 

88,000,000 

1,890,000 

l,S»,fl« 

Post     . 

7,380,000 

7,700,000 

Justice 

3,849,366 

S,854,ir 

Stamps 

3,600,000 

3,600,000 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

613,800 

606,7M 

Impost  on  spirits, 

Army 

20,449,200 

20,670,000 

Ac.      .       .       . 

14,360,000 

16,800,000 

Navy  .        .        . 

6,204,240 

6,»S,«» 

Impost  on  income 

4,060,000 

4,180,000 

Interior 

4,732.077 

4,800.866 

Net  profit  of  the 

Education     and 

State  Bank 

1,300,000 

1,860,000 

Ecclesiastical 

Surplus  from  the 

Affaira     . 

11,946,666 

12,3S5»28! 

previous  years   . 

5,750,000 

5,887,000 

Finance 

16,163,466 

16,840,066 

Pensions    . 

2,914,300 

2,915,660 

(6)  Extraordinary   . 
(e)  Expenditure  thro* 

69,101,311 

16,406,389 

the    RiksgiildB. 
kontor : 
Payment     of 

loans  and  Mis- 

cellaneous 

(Diet,  Ac)                                10,4»,C(» 

(d)  Carried  to  float- 

ing  capital    .                                       654,000 
Fund  for  redeem- 

ing of  rents  from 

copvholds    .       .                               — 
Fund  for  building 

a  new  house  for 

the  Diet  and  the 

State  Bank  .                                      230,600 

Fund  for  insurance 

against  accidents 

of  workers  .                                      100,OM 

Total  revenue    . 

•  94,960,000 

97,007,000 

Total  expenditure . 

94,950,000 

97,007.000 

1 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  consisted  of  2,172,800  kronor  for  theannj, 
2,143,110  kronor  for  the  navy,  and  the  remainder  for  the  interior,  pnbUc 
worship,  education,  and  pensions.  The  land  tax  (including  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  Indelta)  amounts  to  an  average  of  2s.  per  head  of  the  popub^on. 
The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property  of  Sweden  is  thus  returned  for 
1890:— 
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Taxed: 

Agricultural  land  in  the  country 

,,  „    in  the  towns  . 

Other  real  estate  in  the  country 

tf      f,        tf    in  the  towns    . 

Total  (1890)    . 
Untaxed  real  estate  (1889) 


(In  the  country 
In  the  towns  . 

Z^^^T^^iJ^   i  In  the  country 
commonaltie^     5  In  the  towns 


National 
Belonging 


academies, 


Total  (1890) 


Kroner 

2,159,015,885 

43,403,266 

804,171,010 

1,107,110,916 

8,613,701,016 

182,310,085 
57,603,906 

98,777,800 
104,612,555 

393,804,345 


Grand  total  (1890)  .         .         .     4,007,005,361 

The  expenditure  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  parishes  and  out  of 
the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the  amounts  do 
not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  A  great  part  of  the  ooet  for  maintaining 
the  army  Indelta  also  does  not  appear  in  tne  budget.  The  expenses  for 
public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  b^  the  parishes. 

On  January  1,  1891,  the  public  liabilities  of  the  Kingdom,  contracted 
entirely  for  raiiwajrs,  were  as  follows  : — 

Kronor 
Funded  railway  loan  of  1860  without  interest  1,031,111 


1878  „  4 
1880  „  4 

1886  „  3i 

1887  „  ^ 

1888  „  3 
1890  „  3i 


16,665,432 
111,078,000 
49,625,333 
18,890,500 
26,666,667 
35,555,656 


Total  .    259,512,599 

All  the  loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  about  21.  18^.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  interest  to  about 
2f.  6rf.  ;  but  as  the  railway  receipts  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  interest,  the 
change  per  head  is  nominal. 

Tne  income  of  the  communes  in  1890  was  68,415,873  kronor,  and  the 
expenditure  61,484,502  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  238,590,316 
kronor,  and  their  debts  to  142,987,365  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial 
representative  bodies  was  3,066,634  kronor,  and  expenditure  2,822,428 
kronor  ;  their  assets  11,225,332  kronor,  and  debts  3,340,959  kronor. 

Defence. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  Sweden  are,  on  the  coast,  Karlskrona 
with  Rungsholmen  and  Westra  Hastholmen,  Stockholm  with 
Vaxhohn  and  Oscar-Fredriksborg ;  in  the  interior,  Karlsborg, 
near  Lake  Wetter. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  four  distinct  classes  of 
troops.     They  are  : — 

1.  The  Vdrfvade,  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  lifeguards,  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  one  regiment  of 
hussars,  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  and  the  train.     ^         I 
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2.  The  Indelta,  consisting  of  24  regiments  and  corps  of  in- 
fantry, and  6  regiments  and  corps  of  cavalry,  the  privates  of 
which  are  paid  and  kept  by  the  Landowners.  Every  soldier  of 
the  Indelta  has,  as  a  rule,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his  torp, 
or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  kb; 
own  during  the  whole  period  of  service,  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  years.  In  time  of  peace  the  infantry  of  the  IndeUa  are 
called  up  for  22  days'  annual  practice,  and  the  cavalry  for 
23  days.  In  time  of  war  an  extraordinary  Indelta  has  to  be 
raised  partly  by  landowners,  who,  on  this  account,  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  including  non-contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  peace 
establishment. 

3.  The  Vdmpligtige,  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual 
levy  from  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  32 
years,  of  which  the  six  first  classes  are  called  Bevdring,  the  six 
others  Ldrndstorm,  The  right  of  purchasing  substitutes,  which 
formerly  existed,  was  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1872.  The 
Vdmpligtige  are  divided  among  the  Varfvade  and  the  Indelta 
troops,  and  are  mobilised  with  these.  Still  there  are  three  corpe 
composed  only  of  Bevari/iig,  The  Landstorm  is  in  time  of  war 
formed  in  separate  troops. 

4.  The  militia  of  Gothland,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
infantry,  two  batteries  of  field-artillery,  and  one  company  d 
fortress-artillery.  They  are  not  compelled  to  serve  beyond  the 
Isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a  separate  command. 

The  total  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  was  aa  follows 
in  1891 :— 


- 

e 

Civil 
persons 

Non-com- 
missioned 
Officers 

S 

1 

Totftl 

1 

B 

Zi7w(Varfvade  and 

Indelta)  :— 

Generals     . 

9 





— 

9 



27 

General  staff  and 

Staff-College   . 

39 

6  1     - 

— 

— 

45 

— 

78 
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Officers 

Civil 
persons 

Non-com. 

missioned 

Officers 

S 

i 
a 

Total 

S 

1 

Bev&ring     (Vam- 

1      pligtige)  :— 
1  Infentry     . 

_ 

_ 



104,000 

\ 

— 

— 

Cavalry       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,300 

— 

— 

ArtilleTy     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,700 

)  273,600 

— 

— 

1  Engineers  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

— 

Tiain 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,900 

— 

— 

.  Landstorm. 

2,116 

— 

— 



149,700 

— 

— 

j            Total 

— 

— 

273,600 

273,600 

— 

— 

i      Grand  Total    . 

496 

1,674 

1,595 

307,262 

307,000 

186 

6,231 

There  are  also  volunteers,  who  are,  however,  being  gradually  transformed 
into  free  associations  for  gun  practice.  In  the  year  1891  these  numbered 
17,000  men. 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  claases,  viz.  :  1. 
The  Active  List ;  2.  The  Reserve  ;  3.  The  Bevaring.  The  fleet  consisted  in 
1891  of  the  following  vessels  : — 


Indicated      | 

Quns 

Number  of 

Horse-power    | 

Crew 

Ironclads: 

1 

2  central  citadel  turret 

ships 

6,200 

12 

348 

4  monitors    . 

1,570 

8 

326 

10  gunboats    . 

1,190 

10 

378 

1      line-of-battle     ship 

(school  ship)     . 

800 

16 

115 

1  fiigate 

1,400 

16 

316 

3  corvettes    . 

4,080 

29 

657 

9  gunboats  (1st  class)    . 

6,820 

18 

685 

5       „        (2nd  class)    . 

660 

5 

195 

1  yacht 

960 

— 

74 

1  transport    . 

1  torpedo  school  ship    . 

150 
140 

*""" 

48 
47 

17  torpedo-boats     . 

5,600 

— 

172 

Sailing  iraining  vessels  : 

2  corvettes    . 

— 

32 

611 

4brig8 

— 

—  ■ 

242 
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6-inch  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  the  largest  ironclad  of  the  Swedish  navy  is  the 
monitor  Loke^  of  1,600  tons  displacement,  and  430  horse-power,  launched  1868. 
The  other  three  monitors,  called  John  ErvcsMMt,  ThardUhi,  and  TirjtMg^  of 
earlier  construction,  are  nearly  the  same  size.  They  have  5-inch  armonr  at 
the  water-line,  and  each  carries  two  14 -ton  guns  in  a  turret.  A  new  citadel 
armour-clad,  like  the  Svea,  and  named  Odtha,  was  launched.  In  1890  the 
Royal  Navy  (active  list)  was  officered  by  4  flag-officers,  6  commodores,  23 
captains,  60  commanders,  50  lieutenants,  and  21  sub-lieutenants,  while  92 
commissioned  officers  belonged  to  the  Reserve.  The  naval  Bevaring  at  the 
same  date  numbered  about  30,000  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1889  was  331,640 ;  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  71,556  ;  2  to  20  hectares,  209,558  ;  20  to 
100  hectares,  83,325  ;  100  and  above,  3,381.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
8  percent,  is  under  cultivation,  4*3  per  cent  under  natural  meadows,  and 
43  '8  per  cent,  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple  export  Of 
the  cultivated  land  one-half  is  under  cereal  crops,  the  principal  crop  being 
oats,  which  yielded  25,760,100  hectolitres  in  1890.  Laige  quantities  of  wheat 
and  rye-flour  are  imported.  The  value  of  all  cereal  crops  in  1888  was  estimated 
at  275  1  million  kronor.  At  the  end  of  1889  Sweden  had  479,992  hoiw*, 
2,331,433  head  of  cattle,  1,338,193  sheep  and  lambs.  In  1880  34,000  head  of 
cattle  and  29,000  sheep  were  exported,  in  1889  respectively  37,000  and  47,000, 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Swedish  industiv,  and 
the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  particular  is  making  constant  progress  by  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery.  There  were  raised  in  the  year  1889,  throne- 
out  the  Kingdom,  983,609  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amounted 
to  416,043  tons  ;  the  bar  iron  to  274,734  tons.  Of  iron  ore  in  1882  20,197,  in 
1883  34,320,  in  1884  39,602,  in  1885  25,816,  in  1886  19,288,  in  1887  41,986, 
in  1888  117,350  ;  in  1889  118,573  tons  were  exported  ;  55,732  tons  pig-iron  in 
1882,  52,313  in  1883,  54,426  in  1884,  47,527  in  1885,  58,139  in  1886,  49,285 
in  1887,  49,099  in  1888,  and  79,378  in  1889  ;  153,802  tons  bar  iron  in  1882, 
133,255  tons  in  1883,  125,420  tons  in  1884,  177,316  in  1885,  165,067  in  18S6, 
193,738  in  1887,  188,005  in  1888,  and  200,726  in  1889.  Thwe  were  also 
raised  in  1889  16,577  tons  of  silver  and  lead  ore,  19,952  tons  of  copper  ore;» 
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In  1888  and  1889  thd  following  were  the  values  of  the  leading  imports  and 
exports  : — 


1 

Imports 

Exports 
1888 

Imports 
1889 

Exports 

I  Ttxtile  mannfcctnres 

Corn  and  flour 

i  Colonial  wares 

j  Raw  textile  material  and  yam 
<  Minerala,  mostly  coal 
,  Metal  goods,  machinery,  tc.    . 
'  LiTe  animals  and  animal  food  . 
1  Hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  pro- 
dncts 

Metals,  raw  and  partly  wrought 

;  Other  articles    .       -       .        .        . 

1 

Kronor 
52,680,529 
28,272,184 
49,411,005 
33,811,321 
30,034,977 
28,395,687 
17,860,052 

17,834,610 
9,565,531 
3,365,685 

54,477,203 

324,708,784 

Kronor 
6,102,803 

17,964,512 

944,821 

1,806,892 

4,213,388 

7,272,818 

50,409,684 

1,749,139 
30,176,621 
130,802,031 
30,810,614 

Kronor 
63,989,206 
29,299,669 
59,969,446 
39.297,923 
87;563,933 
33,176,605 
15,848,010 

21,785,528 
11,600,830 
3,869,478 
60,618,083 

Kronor 
6,702,982 

11,144,145 

840,880 

1,877,982 

4,752,819 

8,193,378 

69,171,717 

1,588,218 

89,968,254 

135,088,593 

32,901,219 

Total 

281,752,718 

376,963,711 

801,725,097 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries 
with  which  Sweden  deals  : — 


; 

1888 

1889 

Imports  from        Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Great  Britain 
1  Germany 
1   Denmark 
,   Norway 
1   Russia    (including 

Finland)  . 
'    France 
■    Spain  . 

Other  countries    . 

Kronor 
93,717,000 
94,013,000 
42,424,000 
28,014,000 

29,326,000 

6,749,000 

956,000 

29,510,000 

Kronor 

129,850,000 

27,150,000 

34,843,000 

13,991,000 

7,184,000 
29,593,000 

5,581,000 
83,561,000 

Kronor 

110,815,000 

115,503,000. 

45,239,000 

34,311,000 

26,765,000 
7,636,000 
1,037,000 

35,658,000 

Kronor 

141,909,000 

36,232,000 

34,171,000 

15,971,000 

9,258,000 
23,841,000 

5,469,000 
34,874,000 

Total      . 

324,709,000 

281,753,000 

376,964,000 

301,726,000 
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The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Sweden  to 
Great  Britain  : — 


— 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

ISM 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wood  &  timber 

2,702,607 

2,926,727 

3,497,871 

4,481,337 

3,951,710  : 

Oats 

1,305,971 

936,752 

480,604 

450,251 

811.76& 

Bar  iron . 

831,003 

895,727 

948,276 

951,878 

854,418  ' 

Iron  and  steel 

manufactures 

295,877 

429,681 

462,565 

461,086 

556,121 

Pig  iron . 

192,712 

146,081 

137,021 

282,216 

196.489  1 

Butter    . 

801,157 

881,098 

1,129,119 

1,141,322 

1,175,792 

The  leading  imports  of  British  home  produce  were  iron,  wrought  aad 
unwrought,  of  the  value  of  293,092/.  ;  coals  of  the  value  of  905,826/.  ;  cotton 
yam  and  manufactures  valued  320,482/.  ;  macliinery,  238,505/.  in  1890. 


Shipping  and  navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  1889,  numbered  3,8i2 
vessels  of  a  burthen  of  504,679  tons,  of  which  total  2,859  vessels  of  369,709 
tons  burthen  were  sailing  vessels,  and  968  vessels  of  134,970  tons  burthen  were 
steamers.  The  port  of  Giiteborg  had  the  largest  shipping  in  1889 — namely, 
266  vessels  of  98,902  tons  ;  and  next  to  it  came  Stockholm,  pos^esing  253 
vessels  of  a  total  burthen  of  35,825  tons.  In  1889  19,164  vessels  cleared 
Swedish  ports. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes,  as  follows  : — 


Entered 
Cleared 

1886 

1887 

1888 
No.     1  Tonnage 

1889 

No.       Tonnage 

No.     1  Tonnage 

1 

No.       TVonnai^ 

10,783     2,184,814 
16,769     3,304,751 

11,047     2,0»5,657 
17,164     3,428,787 

10,140  i  2,178,314 
18,166     3,726,935 

11,484  ;  2,389,013 
19,164     3,^7,7?: 

Internal  Conunnnioationfl. 

In  1889  71,898  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  1890  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  5,012  miks, 
of  which  1,633  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1889  were 
45,858,597  kroner,  and  expenses  26,458,519  kronor.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1889  was  253,448,861  kronor, 
and  for  private  railways  252,586,365  kronor.  The  total  number  of  pasaeogen 
on  the  State  railways  in  1889  was  4,340,222  ;  weight  of  goods  carried  on  State 
railways,  3,284,554  tons. 

All  the  telegraphs  in  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  private  nil- 
way  companies,  belong  to  the  State.  The  total  length  of  all  the  telegnmli 
lines  at  the  end  of  1889  was  5,422  miles,  and  of  wires  14,080  miles.  Tiie 
number  of  despatches  sent  in  the  year  1889  was  1,708,752. 
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The  Swedish  Post  OflBce  carried  117,662,756  letters,  post-cards,  journals, 
fee,  in  the  year  1889.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
2,246.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1889  amounted  to  6,985,166 
kTonor,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  6,671,702  kronor,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
313,464  kronor. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  private  banks,  and 
joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  January  1,  1891  : — 


Assets 


Mortgages 
Real  estate 
Coin  and  bullion 
Aocounts  with  other  banks 
State  notes  and  bills 
Stocks,  shares,  mortgages,  &c 
Bills  .... 

Loans,       public       obligations, 

shares,  £c.     . 
Cash  credits,  kc. 

Totals  . 


LlabUitiea 

Bank  notes  and  bills 

Liabilities  with  other  banks 

Deposits   . 

Capital     . 

Reserve    . 

Various  liabilities 

To  further  disposition 

Totals 


National  Bank     Private  Banks 


Kronor 


19,694,240 

6,958,270 

22,987,084 

40,319,674 

83,791,984 
16,441,454 

140,642,706 


46,216,920 
4,820,549 

14,776,115 

45,000,000 
5,000,000 

16,865,641 
7,963,481 


Kronor 
51,129,500 

4,774,939 
19,823,854 
32,480,038 
80,607,652 

141,774,041 

95,223,031 
65,541,P90 

441,354,145 


69,991,072 
16,638,083 
222,117,195 
56,226,000 
10,940,843 
60,648,752 
4,792,700 


140,642,706     441,854,145     209,528,698 


Joint-stock 
Banks 

Kronor 

2,521,830 
7,990,653 
14,166,654 
12,239,217 
61,587,147 
44,209,545 

47,309,564 
19,504,088 


209,528,698 


2,717,399 
19,226,223 
62,155,570 
27,067,146 

7,139,442 

90,701,450 

521,468 


The  savings-banks  statistics  are  as  follows 

i:— 

1   .«» 

1 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1 
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2.  HOBWAT. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  Cojistitution  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlov,  bears  (kte 
November  4,  1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  varioos 
times  up  to  1889.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  the  realm  in 
the  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  King,  however,  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice ;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  King 
has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makee  all 
appointments,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed  to  nominate 
any  but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New  elections  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  meetings  take  place  suo  jure^  and 
not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  in 
February  each  year,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King  to 
sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  in  the  year  before  the  election  has  paid  income 
tax  on  an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  kroner  in  the  country 
districts  or  800  kroner  in  the  towns  (provided  that  he  has  resided 
for  one  year  in  the  electoral  district  at  the  time  when  the  election 
takes  place,  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  household  of 
another  as  a  servant),  or  who  is  or  has  been  a  public  functionary, 
or  possesses  property  in  land,  or  has  been  tenant  of  such  property 
for  five  years  at  least,  or  is  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses 
real  property  in  a  town  to  the  value  of  600  kroner,  is  entitled  to 
elect.  Under  the  same  conditions  citizens  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  settled  in  Norway  for  at  least  ten  years,  are  entitled  to  be 
elected.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  Towards  the  end  of 
every  third  year  the  people  choose  their  deputies,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  where  the  election  is  administered 
by  the  mftgistrate,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  rural  sub-distncts, 
where  they  meet  in  the  parish  church  under  the  presidency  of  the 
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parish  minister.  The  deputies  afterwards  assemble  and  elect 
among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the 
district,  the  Storthing  representatives.  No  new  election  takes 
place  for  vacancies^,  which  are  filled  by  the  persons  who  received 
the  second  largest  number  of  votes.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1888  was  128,368,  or  6*56  per  cent,  of  total  population,  while 
90,416  votes,  or  70*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded. 
Of  the  total  male  population,  45  per  cent  are  25  years  of  age  and 
above.  The  Storthing  has  114  members — 38  from  towns,  76  from 
rural  districts. 

The  Storthing,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
'Lagthing'  and  tne  *Odelsthing/  The  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
The  Thing  nominates  its  own  presidents.  The  principal  orainary  business 
of  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws,  to  impose  taxes,  to  supervise  the 
tinandal  affairs  of  the  kin^om,  to  vote  the  amounts  required  for  the  public 
expenditure,  and  to  examine  treaties  concluded  mth  foreign  Powers.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  laws  must  be  considered  by  each  house  separately.  The 
inspection  of  public  accounts  and  the  revision  of  the  Government,  and  impeach- 
ment before  the  Rigsret,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Odelsthing.  All  other 
matters  are  settled  by  both  houses  in  common  sitting.  Before  pronouncing 
its  own  dissolution,  every  Storthing  elects  five  delegates,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
revise  the  public  accounts.  All  new  laws  must  first  he  laid  before  the  Odels- 
thing, from  which  they  pass  into  the  Lagthing  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
If  the  Odelsthing  and  Lagthing  do  not  a^ee,  the  two  houses  assemble  in 
common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and  the  final  decision  is  ^ven  by  a  majority  of 
tA'o-thirds  of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required  for  alterations  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Storthing  can  also  form  itself  into  a  high  court  of  justice, 
for  the  impeachment  and  tnal  of  Ministers,  members  ot  the  chief  court  of 
justice,  ana  members  of  the  Storthing.  While  in  session,  every  member  of 
the  Storthing*  has  an  allowance  of  twelve  kronor  a  day,  besides  travelling 
expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Ck>uncil  of  State,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at  least 
seven  Councillors,  Two  of  the  Councillors,  who  change  every  year,  together 
with  one  of  th^  Ministers,  form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residing 
it  Stockholm,  near  the  King.  Ministers  and  Councillors  of  State  are  entitled 
to  be  present  in  the  Storthing  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  when  public, 
bat  without  a  vote.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Jtate  :— 

(1. )  Council  qf  State  at  Kristiania, 
Minister  of  State. — Johannes  Wilhelm  Christian  Stetn,  appointed  March  6, 
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Department  of  Finance  and  Customs.— J.  W.  C.  Steen,  Minister  of  State. 
Department  of  Defence. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Peter  Theodor  ffolst,  appoint«(  1 
March  6,  1891. 

Revision  of  Public  Accounts  Department. — ^Vacant. 

(2. )  Bdegaiion  of  the  Gouncil  at  Stockholm, 
Otto  Albert  Blehr,  Minister  of  State,  appointed  March  6,  1891. 
Carl  Christian  Bemer^  appointed  March  6,  1891. 
Jacob  Otto  Lange,  appointed  March  6,  1891. 


II.  Local  Government. 

The  administrative  division  of  the  country  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  (Amtmand),  viz.,  the  towns  of 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  *Amts'  (counties).  They  are  subdirided 
into  89  towns  and  56  *Fogderier,'  the  latter  comprising  22  'Ladesteder' 
(ports).  There  ai-e  500  rural  communes  (Herreder),  mosUy  parishes  or  sub- 
parishes  (wards).  The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  council  and  a 
body  of  representatives.  The  members  (from  three  to  nine)  of  the  former  (the 
'Formjentf')  are  elected  from  the  different  wards  within  the  Herred.  Tbe 
representatives,  who  vote  the  expenditure  of  the  Herred,  are  three  times  the 
number  of  the  Formajnd.  These  bodies  elect  conjointly  every  jrear  from  among 
the  *  Fomiajnd  '  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  of  an 
Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  and  the  Fogder  (sheriffs)  the  *  Aratsfonnandskat ' 
(county  diet),  which  meets  yearly  to  settle  the  budget  of  the  Amt  The 
Amtmand  is  the  chaiiToan  of  the  diet.  The  towns  and  the  ports  form  5^ 
commimes,  also  governed  by  a  council  (4  to  12,  Kristiania  15),  and  rcprB§€3i- 
tatives  (three  times  the  size  of  the  council).      The  members  of  both  losal 

foveming  bodies  are  elected,  in  towns  and  rural  communes,  by  voters  for  the 
toithing. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Prookess  AND  Present  Condition. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  124,495  English  square  miles;  at  the 
census  of  January  1,  1891,  the  popniation  amounted  to  1,985,993 
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j  Kristiania  (town) 

Akershus 
I  Smaalenene 
I  Hedemarken   . 
I  Kristians 
I  Bnskemd 
j  Jarisberg  og  Larvik 
.  Biatsberg 

Nedenes . 
I  Uster  og  Mandal 
I  Stavanger 
I  Sondre  Bergenhns 
j  Bergen  (town) 
I  Nordre  Bergenhus 

Romsdal 
!  Sondre  Trondhjem 
'  Nordre  Trondhjem 

Kordland 

Tromso  . 

Finmaxken 

Total      . 


Area:  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Density  per    i 

Jan.  1,  1891 

square  mile     | 

6 

150,444 

25,074        1 

2,054 

98,973 

48 

1,599 

120,433 

75 

10,618 

118,998 

11 

9,792 

107,878 

11 

5,736 

104,723 

18 

895  • 

101,001 

113 

5,863 

91,815 

16 

3,608 

81,068 

22 

2,804 

78,789 

28 

3,531 

117,078 

33 

6,024 

128,125 

21 

3 

53,686 

17,895 

7,145 

87,663 

12 

5,785 

127,773 

22 

7,188 

123,563 

17 

8,762 

81,134 

9 

14,655 

131,837 

9 

10,132 

65,090 

6 

18,295 

29,110 

2 

124,495 

j  1,999,176 

16 

There  were  957,105  males,  and  1,042,071  females. 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  population,  1875  : — 


- 

Unmarried 

Married        1       Widowed 

Divorced       | 

Males 
1  Females     . 

586,222 
667,330 

288,079 
292,231 

31,652 
69,446 

809 
1,131 

Urban  and  rural  population  at  different  periods  (domiciled 
population)  : — 


Cenras 


Country 


Increase  per  cent. 
Country 


Towfi 
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The  population  was  in  1875  divided  as  follows  according  to 
occupation,  including  the  families  and  domestics  of  those  actiyelj 
engaged: — 

1.  Employers  or  independent : 
Farming  proprietors. 
Life  farmers 
Other  agricoltarists . 
Fishing  and  hunting 
Mining  and  manufaGtures. 
Mechanics 

Trade       .... 
Shipowners 

Of  the  total  population  in  1875,  1,680,496  were  bom  in  Nor- 
way, 7,637  were  Lapps,  17,178  Finns,  15,784  Swedes,  1,791 
Danes,  1,684  Finlanders,  1,257  Germans  and  Austrians,  34S 
British. 


2.  Aeente  and  overseers 
8.   Workpeople: 

.    82,030 

667,690 

51,042 

Small  fanners,  kc  . 

.  258,^1 

19,241 

Mines  and  metal  worics 

.    im 

93,085 

Manufacturers 

.     61,454 

•4,190 

Mechanics 

72,749 

151,764 

Trade      . 

21,432 

48,428 

Sailors    .        .         . 

54,244 

2,942 

Labourers 

70,759 

II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 
1.  Births t  DecUJis,  cmd  Ma/rriage8, 


Year 

Marriag«8 

Births 
(exc.  still- 

Sttllborn 

nieffiti- 
mAtc, 

exS^ssi-  :^SL^ 

born) 

living 

born           ""^ 

Average 
1878-82 

12,894 

59,193 

2,030 

4,856 

31,300 

27,8fi3 

1885 

13,024 

61,052 

1.843 

4,830 

32,111     j  28,941 

1886 

12,819 

60,716 

1,766 

4,777 

31,566    ;  29.150 

1887 

12,491 

60,908 

1,720 

4,669 

81,675    ,  29.233 

1888 

12,154 

61,277 

1,583 

4,651 

33,645    '  27,6S3 

1889 

12,416 

59,188 

1,615 

4,396 

34,704    1  24.454 

Place  of  Destliuitiou 


2.  Emigration, 


Average 
1868-82 


1886 


1887         18SS 
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m.  Principal  Towns. 

At  the  censuB  taken  January  1,  1891,  the  number  of  towns 
with  a  population  of  above  100,000  was  one,  above  20,000 
four,  above  10,000  five,  above  5,000  nine.  The  population  of 
the  principal  towns,  January  1,  1891,  was  : — 


Kristiania 

.  160,444 

Fredrikshald    . 

.     11,219 

Bergen     . 

.     53,686 

Fredrikatad      . 

.     12,463 

Trondl^ein 

.     25,051 

Larvik    . 

.     11,269 

Stayanger 

.     23,930 

Aalesond. 

.       8,416 

Drammen 

.     20,684 

Tromsi)    . 

6,004 

Krifltianaand    . 

.     12,831 

Eeligion. 

The  eyaugelieal  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only 
one  endowed  by  the  State.  Its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King.  All  other 
Christian  sects  (except  Jesuits)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  free 
to  exercise  their  religion  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  and  public 
order.  EcclesiasticaUy  Norway  is  divided  into  6  bishoprics,  83  Provstier 
(proyostships,  or  archdeaconries),  469  parishes.  In  1875  there  were  7,238 
msaenters,  including  502  Roman  Catholics,  2,789  Methodists,  876  Baptists, 
542  Mormons,  432  Quakers. 

InstniotioxL. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  six  and  a  half  in  town 
and  seven  in  the  country,  until  fourteen.  The  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  in  1888  (the  latest  date  for  which  there  are  statistics)  was  6,330, 
with  295,239  pupils  ;  the  amount  expended  on  them  being  4,843,068  kroner, 
raised  for  the  greater  part  by  a  tax  leyied  in  every  parish.  There  are  63 
secondary  schools,  17  public,  36  communal,  10  private ;  of  the  secondary 
schools  ^  have  a  higher  department  containing  a  classical  or  mathematical 
line  or  both  combined,  15  public,  1  communal,  6  private.  Of  the  secondary 
iwhools  17  are  mixed  schools.  28  are  schools  for  girls  alone,  7  communal,  21 
private.  The  total  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  is  13,268.  Kristiania 
nas  a  University,  which  was  attended  in  1890  by  1,637  students.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  subsidy  of  562,745  kroner  from  the  State. 

Justice  and  Crime. 
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The  Lafpnandsret  consists  of  three  judges  (1  Lagmand,  or  presideDt;,  and 
10  jurors  [Lagreltemand).  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  5  jury  districts 
{Lagddmmer)y  each  having  its  chief  judge  (Laginand).  Each  district  m 
divided  into  circuits,  corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  counties  {Amier\,  in 
wliicli  courts  are  hclil  at  fixed  times.  The  Mcddcnnsret  consists  of  the  judge 
and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and  2  assistant  judges  (not 
professional)  summoned  for  each  case.  The  Lagmandsret  takes  cognisance  of 
the  higher  classes  of  offences.  The  Meddoinsret  is  for  the  trial  of  other  offences, 
and  is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

The  prosecutions  are  directed  by  the  State  advocates  {Slaisadrokalffr), 
13  in  number,  subordinate  to  one  Bigaadvokat. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  serious  crimes  was  :  in  1889,  2,938 ; 
1888,  2,753  ;  1887,  2,932  ;  1886,  2,742  ;  1885,  2,803.  For  offences  against 
public  order  and  police,  penalties  were,  in  1889,  inflicted  upon  24,926  persons. 

There  are  four  convict  prisons  (1  a  penitentiary) ;  inmates,  June  80,  1889, 
700  (524  were  males  and  176  females). 

There  are,  ]>esides,  55  district  prisons,  in  which,  in  1889,  8,981  persons 
were  detained.  There  are  3  reformatories  for  young  offenders  between  10  axtd 
15  years. 

The  police  force  of  Kristiania  numbers  349  men,  including  14  superii? 
functionaries. 

Pauperism. 

In  Norway  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxation, 
but  certain  expenditure  is  also  borne  by  the  AmUr  (counties)  and  by  the  State. 
The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  amounted  to  77,798  in  1889,  77,555  in 
1888,  76,531  in  1887,  74,638  in  1886,  67,346  in  1885,  66,407  in  1884,  67,459 
in  1883,  68,573  in  1882,  and  69,746  in  1881.  In  1889  10,162,  in  1888  9,837, 
in  1887  9,677,  and  in  1886  9,174  persons  are  included  who  have  only  been 
medically  relieved. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
five  years  1886-90  in  thousands  of  kroner  : — 


1 

Revenue 

1 
Expenditure                          . 

Years 
;    ending 
,   June  30 

Direct 
Taxes 

Indirect 
Taxes 

1,000  kr, 
26,006 
25,318 
26,219 
26,229 
30,006 

Other 
Sources 

Total 

1,000  kr. 
43,540 
42,977 
44,4931 
46,8532 
50,382 

Defence 

Debt 

Public 
Works 

Genend 

Total  , 

1 

1      1886 
1       1887 
1       1888 
1889 
\      1890 

1,000  kr. 
268 
233 
292 
806 
523 

1,000  kr. 
17,266 
17,426 
17,858 
18,239 
19,803 

1,000  kr. 
8,144 
8,311 
8,881 
8,^4 
9,276 

1,000  kr. 
5,362 
6,327 
6,116 
3,898 
4,191 

1,000  kr. 
8,270^ 
8,812 
9,072 
9,593 
9,938 

1,000  kr.l,00»krJ 
20,734  1  42,500 
21,686      44,0%  j 
21,156      45,ai  1 
n,279  '  48,«M  1 
22,m  j   4MW 

1  Including  129,061  loan. 


3  Including  1,578,116  loan. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  heads  of  the  bad^et  for  years 
ending  June  30,  1891  and  1892. 
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Soaroes  of  Revenue 


Excise  on  spirits 
„     „  malt 

Succession  tax 

Mtampfl 
!  Judicial  fees 
I  Mine*       . 
.  Pwt  Office 

Telegraphs 

State  property 
,  Railways  . 
j  XtKellaneoufi 
I  Balance     . 


Kroner 

21,600,000 

3,600,000 

2,000,000 

400,000 

480,000 

1,000,000 

720,000 

2,750,000 

1,120.000 

2,540,3tf7 

7,300,000 

4,939,033 


Kroner 
21,300,000 
3,700,000 
2,800,000 

420,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

600,700 
3,000,000 
1,170,000 
2,556,044 
7,361,000 
5,286,256 

100,000 


48,360,000  49,300,000 


Branches  of  Eixpendi- 
ture 


Civil  list  . 

Storthing  . 

The  Ministries . 

Church  &  education 

Justice 

Interior    . 

Post,  telegraphs,  Ac. 

State  railwayB  . 

Roads,  canals,  ports, 

Ac. 

Finance  and  customs 
Mines 
Amortisation  of  debt 
Interest  „ 

Army 
Navy 

Foreign  affairs  . 
Misc^laneous  . 
Balance    . 


1891 

1893 

Kroner 

Kroner 

483,4*^2 

481,182 

439,900 

534,188 

1,158,073 

1,196,528 

4,751,292 

5,046,953 

4,992,775 

4,921,103 

1,494,431 

1,849,851 

4,959,154 

5,235,390 

6,436,692 

6,684,181 

4,186,768 

3,561,340 

3,272,883 

3,448,813 

730,950 

717,100 

455,138 

521,W7 

3,890,524 

3,874,386 

7,528,300 

7,826,740 

2,175,700 

2,623,900 

678,135 

694,390 

165,803 

132,538 

650,000 

— 

48,350,000 

49,300,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  amortmtion,  growth,  and  interest  of  the 
pubhc  debt  for  the  years  named,  ending  June  30  : — 


Years  ending 
June  30 

Amortisation 

Growth 

Interest 

Amount  at  the 
end  of  the  year 

* 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kioner 

Kroner 

18S6 

3,309,349 

— 

4.619,528 

105,329,496 

1887 

27,728,536 

30,826,667 

4,604,952 

108,427,627 

1888 

3,144,360     I 

— 

4,405,331 

105,283,266 

1889 

54,123,790     1 

64,554,667 

3,664,745 

115,714,152 

1890 

356,694 

— 

3,829,872 

116,357,459 

In  1890  the  unredeemable  debt,  which  amounted  to  10,887,410  kroner 
in  1885,  was  reduced  by  amortisation  to  245,472  kroner. 

The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes 
to  9,501,612  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  7,974,357  kroner  in  1888. 


Defence. 
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are  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  Landvaem,  the  Land- 
storm  or  final  levy,  and  the  military  train.  All  young  men  past 
the  twenty-second  year  of  age  are  liable  to  the  conscription,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  northern  Amts  of 
the  Kingdom,  who  are  free  from  military  land  service.  The 
young  men  in  the  line  raised  by  conscription  have  to  go  throagh 
a  first  training  in  the  school  of  recruits,  extending  over  42  days 
in  the  infantry,  50  days  in  the  engineers,  and  70  days  in  the 
artillery[and  cavalry.  They  are  then  put  into  the  battalions,  which 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  in  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
engineers,  and  the  second  and  third  year  in  the  infantry  and  tram, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  an  annual  practice  of  24  days, 
after  which  the  men  are  sent  on  furlough,  with  obligation  to  meet 
when  ordered.  The  recruits  of  the  line  and  the  sixth  year  in 
the  Landva^rn  have  only  a  practice  of  12  days*  extent.  Thetraiii 
has  a  school  of  recruits,  extending  over  25  days  for  the  engineers, 
and  18  days  in  the  other  arms.  The  nominal  term  of  service  is 
13  years,  divided  between  5  years  in  the  line,  4  years  in  the 
Landvaern,  and  4  years  in  the  Landstorm.  The  Landvaero  is 
only  liable  to  service  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom.  Every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  placed  in  one  of  the  said 
categories,  is  in  time  of  war  liable  to  do  service  in  the  reserve  of 
the  Landstorm,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age. 

On  January  1,  1891,  the  troops  of  the  line,  with  its  reserves,  mmibeR-i^ 
about  40,000  men,  with  850  officers.  The  number  of  troops  of  the  line 
actually  under  arms  can  never  exceed,  even  in  war,  18,000  men  without  th< 
consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  King  has  permission  to  transfer,  for  the 
purpose  of  common  military  exercises,  3,000  men  annually  from  Norway  to 
Sweden  and  from  Sweden  to  Norwav. 

The  infantry  consists  of  5  brigades  of  4  battalions  of  line,  Landvaern^  an'i 
Landstorm,  of  4  companies.  For  each  1[)ricade  there  is  a  school  of  non-com- 
missioned officers.     His  Majesty's  guard  of  2  companies  riflemen. 

Cavalry, — 8  corps  of  mounted  riflemen  of  line,  Landvaern,  and  Landstorm, 
of  3,  8,  and  2  squadrons. 

Artillery. — 8  battalions  of  line,  Landvaern,  and  Landstorm,  of  3  batUai** 
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Steamers 

Indicated 
Horee-power 

Guns 

4  ironclad  monitors 

2  corvettes  (training  ships)   . 
14  Ist  and  2nd  class  gunboats 

17  small  gunboats 

9  torpedo-boats    .... 

1,900 

940 
6,250 

1,130 
3,525 

13,745 

8    and    4  boat  guns,    8 
machine  guns. 

28  and  5  boat  guns. 

29  and   1  boat  gun,  20 
machine  guns. 

17. 

7  revolving  guns. 

82  and  57  small  guns. 

One  second-class  gunboat  and  one  aviso  building,  to  be  completed  1893 
and  1892,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  400,000  kroner  ea£. 

On  July  1,  1891,  the  navy  numbered  125  officers  and  400  petty  officers  and 
sailors  on  permanent  enga|;ement.  The  ships  in  commission  in  1891  were 
manned  by  1,002  sailors,  with  106  commissioned  officers  and  cadets.  All  sea- 
faring men  and  inhabitants  of  seaports,  between  the  ages  of  twenty -one  and 
thirty-five,  are  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  either  the  active  fleet  or  the  naval 
militia,  and  liable,  by  a  law  passed  in  1866,  to  the  maritime  conscription. 
The  numbers  on  the  register  amounted,  in  1891,  to  nearly  23,000  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

1.  Agriculture. 
Of  the  total  area,  71  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  24  per  cent,  forest,  and  6 
per  cent,  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  farms  are  worked  by  their  owners, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  of  Occupations  under  Population.  At  the  end  of 
1876  there  were  187,700  farms,  of  which  11,600  were  rented,  538  occupied  by 
certain  State  officials,  and  the  remainder  used  by  the  owners.  The  subdivision 
of  landed  property  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  latest  statistics 
available  are  for  1865,  and  subdivision  has  probably  increased  considerably 
since  then.  At  that  date  there  were  133,991  farms,  not  including  Finmarken, 
classified  as  follows  : — 


Under  2 
From    2  to 

„     20 

„     50 


hectares  34,224  or  25*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


42,984  „  32-1 
20  „  48,675  „  36-2 
50      „  7,376  „     5-5 

,,100      „  739  „     0-6 

100  or  more  93  „  0*1 
The  latest  agricultural  statistics  are  for  1876,  when  the  area  under  cereals  was 
191,216  hectares,  potatoes  84,879  hectares.  The  estimated  yield,  after  deduct- 
ing seed,  of  cereals  was  6,045,511  hectolitres,  of  potatoes  7,123,786  hectolitres. 
The  total  value  of  theproduce  was  for  cereals  60,291,200  kroner,  for  potatoes 
26,132,200  kroner.  The  average  annual  produce  in  hectolitres  per  10  acres  for 
1881-85  was,  wheat,  2*25  ;  rye,  2  39  ;  barley,  2-88  ;  buckwheat,  3-55  ;  oats, 
3*46  ;  peas,  2  16  ;  potatoes,  20*77  hectolitres. 

In  1875  there  were  :— Horses,  161,908  ;  cattle,  1,016,617  ;  sheep,  1,686,306  ; 
goats,  322,861  ;  swine,  101,020  ;  reindeer,  96,567. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  flour)  was  33,183,700  kroner  in 
1890  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye,  16,827,400  kroner.  ITie  import  of  butter 
amounted  to  3,789,500  kroner,  and  of  bacon  and  meat  to  7,725,300  kroner. 
The  export  of  agriculture  produce  is  insignificant.  _  . 
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II.  Forestry. 

The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  29,960  square  miles,  of 
which  78  per  cent,  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  8,870  square 
miles,  administered  by  a  forest  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber  exported 
from  Norway  in  1890  was  81,014,100  kroner,  and  of  wrought  timber  12,904,300 
kroner. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  mining  and  metal  industry  of  Norway  is  unimportant.  The  total 
value  of  mineral  products  in  1889  (latest  available  statistics)  was  3,717,500 
kroner  (3,264,400  in  1885) ;  of  furnace  products,  1,241,600  (2,037,500  in  1885) 
kroner ;  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  116,000  kroner.  The  chief  mineral  products  are 
silver,  658,600  kroner  in  1889  (1,088,000  in  1885) ;  copper  ore,  577,200  kroner, 
pyrites,  972,000  kroner ;  nickel,  177,000  kroner  (1,565,000  in  1876) ;  apatite, 
926,900  kroner  (1,186,100  in  1888).  Of  the  smelting  products  in  1889  alver 
was  valued  at  605,000  kroner  ;  copper,  390,000  Icroner ;  nickel,  194,000 
kroner.  At  the  end  of  1889  there  existed  27  mining  establishments  employing 
2,380  workpeople,  and  8  smelting  furnaces  with  308  workpeople. 

IV.  Fisheries. 

The  number  of  persons  in  1890  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was  89,288 ;  in 
herring  fishery,  29,804  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery  3,885. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1890  was  cod,  14,074,769  ;  herring, 
4,140,511  ;  mackerel,  512,289  ;  other  fisheries,  2,447,682 ;  salmon  and  sea 
trout,  656,484  ;  lobster,  865,970  ;  oysters,  14,032  ;  total,  22,211,687.  In  1889 
the  total  value  was,  28,311,249.  In  1888  the  total  value  was  21,852,000 
kroner ;  in  1887  14,762,000  kroner  ;  in  1886  2,276,000  kroner ;  in  1885, 
19,190,000  kroner;  in  1884,  24,886,000  kroner ;  and  in  1888,  24,828,000  kroner. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  bank  fisheries  off  the  coast,  and  the  whale,  walrus, 
seal,  and  shark  fisheries  in  the  northern  seas,  which  in  1889  produced  a  total 
of  2, 91 6, 000  kroner. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  ti-ade  of  Norway  with  different 
countries  in  1890  : — 


Country 


Sweden    . 
Newniark,   Iceland, 


Imports      Exports 


Kroner 
23,124,700 


Kroner 
19,631,300 


Country 


Gibraltar  and  Malta 
Italy 


Imports       Exports 


Kroner         Kroiwr 

5,500  — 

1,108,900      4,371,800 
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tobacco,  2,996,000  kroner  ;  spirits  and  wines,  1,041,000  kroner  ;  manufactured 
ffoods,  2,461,000  kroner;  petroleum,  1,315,000  kroner;  and  salt,  831,000 
kroner. 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  Norwegian  and  foreign  goods  in  the  years 
1886-1890 :— 


—                     j        1890        '        1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1                       1 

1     Kroner     i     Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Imports      of     foreign                        1 

1 
1 

gootla         .        .        .  ,  208,058,900     191,608,100 

158,896,700 

133,691,300 

135,168,500 

Exports  of  Norwegian  1                      ' 

■ 

goods         .        .        .     124,482,100     125,910,400 

116,630,500 

101,845,800 

98,121,600 

Foreign  goods      .        .  j     6,664,400  ,      6, 

758,700  ,      5,726,100 

1 

4,782,600 

3,922,600 

Values  of  imports  and  exports,  divided  into  classes,  for  1888-1890  : — 

1890 

1889 

1888 

Classes  of  Goods 

Imports    1    Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

of  Foreign 
Goods 

Norwegian 
GoodT 

of  Foreign 
Goods 

Norwegian 
Goods 

Kroner 

of  Poreigi 
Goods 

1   Norwegian 
Goods 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals,  living  . 

1,754,900 

1,186,200 

1,417,400 

1,787,800 

868,7( 

M)         828,700 

Animal    produce 
(malty  food)    . 

18,847,900 

48,885,500 

11,442,600 

42,857,300 

10,453,2( 

M)    42,118,200 

BreadstafTs  . 

83,557,400 

488,800 

33,855,700 

459,100 

30,760,8( 

K)         566,300 

Groceries    . 

23,217,900 

6,700 

21,448,600 

13,500'    18,925,4( 

K)           11,500 

Fraits,  plants,ftc. 

2,825,600 

184,400 

2,453,400 

196,300 

3,227,8( 

K)          302,800 

Spirits,  Ac.          . 
Yam,  rope,  Ac   . 

3,838,800 

390,000 

3,240,000 

845,400 

3,116,8( 

M)          884,000 

18,804,300 

862,800 

13.012,800 

703,200 

11,185,2( 

W          606,800 

Textile  manafao- 

tores,  Ac 

24,128,600 

4,356,200 

23,156,000 

4,468,100 

18,825,7( 

M)       8,552,600 

Hair,  skins,  Ac  . 

8,146,100 

6,966,000 

7,374,000 

6,272,200 

5.746,5( 

K)      5,770,700 

Tallow,  oils,  tar. 

Ac.    .       .       . 

8,849,700 

7,396,100 

8,116,300 

6,385,000 

6,562,1( 

M)       6,162,500 

Timber  A  wooden 

goods 

6,038,400 

43,918,400 

5,939,200 

50,100,200 

5,152,4( 

K)    88,480,800 

Dye  stuffs   . 

1,072,800 

213,300 

1,018,900 

92,800 

998,5( 

H)         171,600 

Different      vege- 

table produce  . 

2,558,800 

998,200 

2,309,600 

628,900 

2,010.4( 

H)      1,070,800 

Paper  and  paper 

mannfMttnres  . 

1,781,500 

1,777,600 

1,461,900 

1,244,700 

1,842,8( 

H)      1,145,600 

Minerals,         un- 

WTOUght    . 

Minerals,    manu- 

16,128,500 

3,036,800 

15,867,600 

2,918,500 

12,839,5( 

M)      3,046,200 

factured   . 

2,513,500 

1,829,600 

2,225,600 

1,620,400 

1,898,4( 

H)      1,665,200 

Metals,           un- 

WTonght        or 

partly  wrought 

8,091,100 

1,537,600 

8,580,800 

1,102,900,      6,506,0( 

H)      1,412,400 

Metals,       manu- 

Cftctured  . 

7,937,000 

3,626,900 

6,698,500 

3,285,600 

6,670,5( 

M)      2,994,900 

Vessels,  carriages. 

machinery,  Ac 

28,574,200 
208,668,900 

1,772,000 

21,994,700 

1,934,600 

12,305,0( 

K)      1,829,400 

Total      .       . 

124,432,100 

191,608,100 

125,910,400 

158,896,7( 

H)  116,680,500 

Re-exports 

6,664,400 

6,758,700 

5,726,100 

131,096,5001 

132,669,100 

121,356,600 
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Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian  ports  in  the 
years  1886-1890  :~ 

Impoets. 


1890 


I 


1888 


1887 


1886 


Kristiania    . 
Bergen 
Trondl^em  , 


Kroner 

105,994,000 

33,065,300 

16,026,000 


Kroner 
97,848,700 
31,186,800 
14,086,300 


Kroner 

79,842,200  i 

29,212,800  ' 

11,752,100  I 


Kroner  I        Kroner 
69,341,400  68,129,500 

23,497,000  ;      22,079.100 

9,784,300  10.767,800 


Exports. 

- 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887          1          188« 

Kristiania    . 
Bergen 
Trondhjem  . 

Kroner 
82,949,700 
21,666,800 

8,882,100 

Kroner 
31,727,800 
20,636,400 

8,577,600 

Kroner 
28,739,100 
20,647,600 

9,007,900 

Kroner       i        Kroner 
26,071.900    1      34.736,100 
19,079,200    ;      17.768,900 

4,639,500     ,        6,OS6,»IO 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
accoi-din^  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  in 
each  of  the  five  years  1886  to  1890  :— 


Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  produce  . 


1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

£ 

2,758,705 
1,204,240 

£ 
2,784,738 
1,137,460 

£ 
3,061,582 
1,370,849 

£ 
3,497,513 
1,724,582 

3,432,680 
1.915,808 

In  1890  the  exports  of  timber  amounted  to  1,494, 21 OZ.  ;  fish,  363,667/. ; 
rags,  &c.,  448,960/.  The  minor  exports  to  Great  Britain  comprise  ice,  butter 
and  margarine,  and  small  quantities  of  bar  iron  and  copper  ore.  Iron,  wroog^t 
and  un wrought,  of  the  value  of  292,274/.  ;  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn  of 
the  value  of  244,924/.  ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  436,896/.  ;  and  woollens  of 
the  value  of  151,348/.,  formed  the  chief  British  imports  into  Norway  in  the 
year  1890. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


Sailing 

1 

Steam 

TotU            , 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

6 

213 

74 

45 

838 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Vessels  engaged  in  Fo- 
reign Trade  (Jan.  1 891 ) 
Under  100  tons 
From  100-500  tons 
„     500-1,000   „ 
„  1,000-2,000   „ 
Above  2,000         „ 

1,105 

1,988 

786 

209 

4 

45,644 

589,406 

533,186 

252,865 

8,763 

192 
71,052 
48,936 
59,961 

1,111 

2,201 

860 

254 

4 

45,836 

660,458 

582,122 

312,826 

8,768 

Total 

4,092 

1,429,864 

180,141 

4,430 

1,610,005 
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1880 

1888 

1887 

1886 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian    . 

Foreign 
Cleared 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

7,229 
5,885 

7,027 
5,827 

1,719,083 
986,210 

1,64^,168 
980,009 

6,293 
4,965 

6,513 
4,941 

1,461,426 
851,799 

1,581,838 
840,218 

6,495 
4,954 

6,550 
4,927 

1,507,038 
820,801 

1,597,745 
817,141 

6,160 
5,049 

6,218 
5,060 

1,486,881 
829,397 

1,636,464 
839,597 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1889  at  the  following  ports  (with  cai^oes  and 
in  baUast) : — 


- 

Number     Tonnage 

- 

Number 

Tonnage 

Eristiania 

Trondhjem 

Entered     . 

2,120 

814,691 

Entered 

245 

125,930 

Cleared      . 

1,407 

577,625 

Cleared 

280 

141,378 

Bergen 

Frederikstad 

Entered     . 

691 

318,894 

Entered 

1,344 

177,048 

Cleared      . 

661 

299,869 

Cleared 

3,099 

238,688 

Internal  Conuntmications. 

The  total  length  of  State  railways  in  1891  was  929  miles ;  that  of  one 
railway  worked  by  a  company  (Kristiania  to  Mjosen)  42  miles ;  total  971 
miles. 

Total  receipts  1889-90,  State  railwajrs,  7,320,050  kroner ;  companies, 
1,697,057  kroner.  Total  expenses  1889-90,  State  railways,  5,117,925  kroner  ; 
companies,  806,773  kroner.  Goods  carried  1889-90,  State  railways,  1,057,509 
tons  (of  1,000  kilogs.) ;  companies,  495,910.  Passengers  carried  1889-90, 
State  railways,  3,735,390  ;  compnies,  389,598.  The  State  railways  have  been 
constructed  partly  by  subscription  in  the  districts  interested  and  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Government. 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  : — 

—  '  1890 


Letters  . 

Post-cards 

Registered  letters    . 

Journals 

Other  printed  matter 

Samples  and  parcels 


27,248,400 

2,112,500 

486,600 

24,552,300 

3,254,900 

484,500 


1889 

L1887 

25,248,100 

1,997,700 

440,100 

23,315,600 

2,922,400 

428,700 

19,867,500 

1,422,300 

432,500 

21,332,600 

2,591,600 

344,800 

Length  of  teleeraph  lines  and  wires  in  January  1891 : — 
Belonging  to  the  State  4*,  71 4  miles  of  line,  9,030  miles  of  wires. 

„      raUways    985      „  „     1,644    „ 


Total 


5,699 


10,674 


The  number  of  messages  in  the  year  1890  was  on  the  State  lines  1,453,932, 
•on  the  railway  lines  78,100,  total,  1,532,032,  of  which  1,008,105  (on  the  line' 
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of  the  railways,  78,100)  were  internal,  240,480  sent  abroad,  288,446  received 
from  abroad,  and  1  in  transit  The  number  of  tel^raph  offices  in  1890 
was  :— 167  belonging  to  the  State,  197  to  the  railways,  toti  354.  ReceiptB : 
State  telegraphs  60,198^.,  railways  8,248Z.,  total  68,44U  Expenses  :— State 
telegraphs  62,768/.,  railways  8,122/.,  total  70,885Z. 

Honey  and  Credit 

On  December  81,  1890,  the  Norwegian  coins  in  drcnlation  (the  ednage 
after  the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were  :— 

Gold  coin 15,856,220  kroner 

Silver  coin         ....       6,032,000        „ 
Bronze  coin       ....         480,000        „ 

Total  22,318,220 

There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 
The  value  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1890  was  : — 

Income.  Pn^wity. 

The  towns  185*5  millions  of  kroner        543*3  millions  of  kroner 

The  rural  districts  184-3       „  „  993-5        „  „ 


The  whole  kingdom        3198       „  „  1,536*8        „  „ 

There  are  two  State  banks,  the  *  Norges  Bank  *  (Bank  of  Norway)  and 
the  *  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank.' 

The  *  Norges  Bank '  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considenUe 
part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by-laws  enacted 
by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing.  There  is  a  head 
office  at  Trondhjem,  and  12  branch  offices.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Nonray 
that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for  circulation.  The  balance-sheets  of 
the  bank  for  1889  show  the  following  figures  : — Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year- 
bullion,  38,895,523  kroner ;  outstanding  capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreip 
bills,  &c.,  36,396,553  kroner  ;  total,  75,292,076  kroner.  Liabilitiee— notes  m 
circulation,  49,670,703;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  57,627,046  kroner; 
deposits,  cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  &c,  7,340,454 
kroner  (of  which  the  deposits  amounted  to  6,879,364  kroner) ;  dividtahb 
payable  for  the  year,  837,516  kroner  ;  total,  57,848,678  ;  balance,  17,443,403. 

The  *  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank '  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  furnished  b^  the  State,  and  amounted  to  10,500,000  kroner  in  1890.  The 
bank  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1890  to  500,000  kroner.    At 
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i '- 

No  of 

Savings- 

fianks 

1  No.  of  Deposi- 

Amount  to  the  Credit  of  Depositors 
Deposits           Withdrawals    |  At  end  of  year 

\ 

.     1890 
1     1889 
'     1888 
!     1887 
1886 

850 
345 
341 
339 
335 

1      470,799 
452,736 
,      432,126 
'      416,713 
1      403,851 

Kroner 
88,500,397 
83,687,317 
71,834,965 
70,139,998 
71,186,491 

Kroner 
80,875,998 
72,880,155 
66,450,603 
69,953,112 
70,215,278 

Kroner        1 
194,141,420  ; 
186,554,824 
175,448,158 
169,637,520  \ 
169,448,872  , 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are  as  lollows  : — 

Money. 

The  Swedish  Krona  =  100  6re — approximate  value  1«.  IJd,  or  about  18 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  Norwegian  Kroru  =  100  6re — the  same  value  as  the  Swedish  Krona. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1878,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  16, 
1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary  system. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


The  Swedish  Skdlpinid 
„        »        Foi 
,,         ,,         Kanna 
,,         ,,        Mil 
„    Norwegian  Kilogram 
,,  „         Meier 


Hektoliter 
Kilometer 


\dry  m.  j 


=  100  art  =  0-937  lb.  avoirdupois. 

=    10  ^wm  =      11*7  English  inches. 

=  140  kubiktum  =       4*6  imperial  pints. 
=  360  tt/  =        6 -64  English  miles. 

=  1,000  gram      =  2,204  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
=  100  centivut4'r=  3  28  ft.  or39-37Eng.  in. 

.100  our  {i^^^rr^b^hX 

1.000^^   {=^.%y^«-;''«21  of 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  in  1879,  and 
became  obligatoi"y  in  1889.  In  Norway  the  metric  system  became  obligatory 
on  July  1,  1882. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — H.  Akerman,  accredited  October  6,  1890. 
Secretary. — Ove  Gude. 

Consul-Gcneral  in  London, — Carl  Juhlin  Dannfelt. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton.  Also  at 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Fiji, 
Hobart,  Quebec,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Wellington  (N.Z.). 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Sir  Francis  R.  Plunkett,  appointed  Envoy 
Extraor&iary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  June  6, 
1888. 

Secretary. — Hon.  Hugh  Gough. 
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Consul  at  Stockholm, — Marmadake  S.  Constable. 
CoTisul-Oeneral  at  Kristiania. — ^Thomas  Michell,  C.B. 
There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gothenboi^,  Bei^gen,  Trondlgem, 
Uammerfest,  Yardo,  kc. 

StatiBtioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conceming 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Bidras  till  Sveriges  offldela  statistik :  A.  Befolknings-atatistik.  B.  B&ttoTuee^i^. 
C.  Bci^gshandterinff.  D.  Fabriker  och  manufitkturer.  E.  InrikM  handel  och  ijdtui. 
F.  Utrikes  handel  och  eJoftut.  Q.  F&ngv&rden.  H.  K.  M^fectiits  belhllningrtafvandeg 
feni&rsberattelser.  I.  Telegrafviiscndet.  K.  Helso-  och  ^JakT&rden.  L  ^aUm 
jemvtigstraflk.  M.  Postyerket  N.  Jordbrnk  och  boskapeskotseL  O.  lAodtmlitetiet.  P. 
Uuderyisningsvasendet  Q.  Statenadomane.  R.  Valstatistik.  S.  Allmiinna  arbeten.  T. 
Lots-  och  tyrlnriittningen  samt  liflniddniiigaanstaltema  &  likets  koster.  U.  Kommi2ii0ini 
Mtigv:^  och  finaiiser.  V.  Br&nvius  tillverkning  och  ^rsft^jning  samt  hTitbetasockertin- 
verkningen.    X.  Afldnings-  och  pensionaataUstik.    4.  Stockholm,  1857-91. 

Norges  offlcielle  Statiatik :  Arbeidal5nninger ;  BeigvaBrkadrift ;  Den  almindeUge  Bnndfiir- 
aikringaindretuing ;  CiTilretastatiatik ;  Diatiriktafteogaler:  Faate  EiendomnM;  Fkttig8ti- 
tistik;  Femaarsberetninger  om  Amtemes  5konomiake  Tilatand;  Statakaasena  Roa^scr; 
Fiskerier;  Folkem»iig<leDs  Beve^else,  FolkettBlling ;  Handel;  Indnataielle  ForfaoM;  Dr 
offcutlige  Jerabaner  ;  Jordbrug  ;  Kommunale  Finantaer ;  Uddrag  af  Aarsbeivtninger  fin  6e 
forenede  Rigers  Kouauler  ;  Kriminalatatiatik ;  Bimdhedatilatanden  og  MedicinaUoriioklcae : 
PoatvflBaen  ;  Rekruteringastatistik ;  Sindasygeaayleme  ;  Skibsfkrt :  Skoleraeaen ;  Spare- 
banker;  Spedalske;  Strafkrbeidaanatalter ;  Statatelegrafen ;  VeterinoirvaBaeiu  4.  Tn 
1881-8.    Kiiatiania,  1870-91. 

Svcrigea  atatakalender  for  ir  1891.  Utoifven  efter  Kongl.  Mi^eatata  nidigste  fi>rordiia&d( 
af  de88  vetenskapa-Akademi.    8.    Stockholm,  1890. 

Sveriges  offlciela  statiatik  i  aammaudrag,  1891.    Stockholm,  1891. 

Statistisk  Aorbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge.  (Annuaire  atatistiqne  de  la  Nonr^e.)  \%ie 
Aargang,  1890.    Udgivet  af  del  Statistiake  Centralbareao.    Kristiania,  1891. 

Norges  Statakalendcr  for  Aaret  1892.  Bfter  offcntlig  Foranstaltning  rediger^  af  X.  B. 
Boll.    8.    Kristiania,  1891. 

Stotistisk  tidskrifb,  utgi^-en  af  Kungl.  Statistiska  Central-Bvrib.    Stockholm,  18SS-9L 

Oversigt  over  Kongeriget  Noives  civile,  gcistlige  og  JudicicUe  Inddeling.  Udgiven  af  det 
Statistiske  Centralbureuu.    8.    Kristiania,  1889. 

Moddelelser  fra  dot  Statistisko  Gentralbnreau.    I.— VIII.    &    Kristiania,  18S3-91. 

Norges  Land  og  Folk.  Udgivet  efter  offentlig  Foranstaltning.  I.  Smaalenencs  AbL 
Kristiania,  1885.    XI.  Stavanger  Amt    Kristiania,  1888. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Gtothenburg,  in  No.  931  ;  Christiania,  in  No.  915,  941,  942  ;  Traifc 
of  Stockholm,  in  No.  948,  of '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1891. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Sweden  and  Norway ;  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  tkr 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  PoaaesBions  in  the  Tear 
1890.'    Imp.  4.     London,  1891. 

2.   Non-Official  Pubucationb. 

Agardh  (G.  A.) och  I4ungb4rg  (C.  E.X  Forsok  till  en  statsekonomisk  statiatik  dfrer  Sveilee. 
8.    Carlstad,  Stockholm,  1852-59. 

Broeh  (Dr.  O.  J.),  Lo  royaume  de  Norv^ge  et  le  peuple  norvegien.  Rapport  k  I'Bxpo- 
sition  univcrselle  de  1878.    8.    Kristiania,  1878. 

Broeh  (Dr.  O.  J.),  Kongeriget  Noree  og  det  Norake  Folk.    8.    Kriatiania,  18T«. 

(kirUon  (F.  F.),  (^chichte  Schweden'a.    8  vols.    (}otha,  1832-75. 

Du  ChaiUu  (P.  B.),  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.    2  vola.    London,  1881. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(SoHWEiz. — Suisse.) 

Conititution  and  Oovemment 

I.  Central. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  on  January  1, 1308,  by  the 
3  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwald.  In  1353  it  numbei'ed 
8  cantons,  and  in  1513  it  was  composed  of  13  cantons.  This  old 
Confedeiution  of  13  cantons  was  increased  by  the  adherecce  of 
several  subject  territories,  and  existed  till  1798,  when  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  Helvetic  Republic,  which  lasted  four  years.  In  1803 
Napoleon  I.  organised  a  new  Confederation,  composed  of  19  can- 
tons, by  the  addition  of  St.  Gallen,  Graubiinden,  Aargau,  Thurgau, 
Tessin,  and  Vaud.  This  Confederation  was  modified  in  1815, 
when  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  22  by  the  admission 
of  Wallis,  Neuch&tel,  and  Geneva. 

The  imjK)rtance  of  Switzerland,  owing  to  its  |)Osition  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  between  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  to  its  popu- 
lation, or  to  its  military  power.  Hence  the  general  interest 
i-equires  that  it  should  form  an  independent  and  neutral  State, 
and  in  November  1815,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
und  Knssia  formally  acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
and  the  int^rity  of  its  territory.  In  1848  the  league  or  *  Staat- 
enbund'  became  a  united  confederacy  or  '  Bundes-staat.'  The 
pi-esent  Constitution  came  into  force  on  May  29,  1874,  having 
i-eceived  the  national  sanction  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people, 
given  April  19,  1874.  It  may  be  revised  either  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Federal  legislation,  or  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  the 
latter  method  may  be  adopted  on  the  demand  (called  the  popiUar 
initiative)  of  50,000  citizens  with  the  right  to  vote.  The 
supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  are  vested  in  a 
]iarliament  of  two  chambers,  a  *  Standerath,'  or  State  Council, 
and  a  *  Nationalrath,'  or  National  Council.  The  first  is  composed 
of  forty-fovu*  members,  chosen  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the 
Confedei-ation,  two  for  each  canton.  Three  of  the  cantons  are 
|X)litically  divided — Basel  into  Stadt  and  Land ;  Appenzell  into 
Ausser  Khoden  and  Inner  Rhoden  ;  and  Unterwald  into  Obwald 
and  Nidwald.  Each  of  these  parts  of  cantons  sends  one  member  to 
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the  State  Ck)uncil,  so  that  there  are  two  members  to  the  divided  as 
well  as  to  the  undivided  cantons.  The  '  Nationalrath '  consists  of 
147  representatives  of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  election, 
at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls.  On  the  basis  of 
the  general  census  of  1888,  the  cantons  are  represented  in  the 
National  Council  as  follows  : — 


Number  of 

NumixTof 

Canton 

Represen- 

Canton 

Represen- 

tatives 

UtiTW 

Bcni         .... 

27 

Solothum 

4 

Zurich      .... 

17 

Appenzell — Exterior  and 
interior 

Waadt  (Vaiul)  . 

12 

4 

Aargau     .... 

10 

Glanis      .... 

2 

St  Gallen 

11 

Schaffhausen     . 

2 

Luzern  (Liicemc) 

7 

Schwyz    .... 

3 

Tessin  (Ticino) 

6 

Uutcrwald — Ui>i>er     and 

Freiburg  (Frilwurg)  . 

6 

Ijower  .... 

2 

Basel — town  and  country . 

7 

Uri 

1 

Graubiinden  (Grison.s) 

5 

Zug          .... 

1 

Wallis  (Valais) 

5 

Thurgau  .... 

5 

Total  of  representatives  in  "1 
the  National  Council      j 

147 

Neuenl mrg  ( Neucliatel )     . 
Genf  ((Jenfevc)  . 

5 

5 

A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  evei-y  three 
years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Repuhlic  who  has  attained  the  age  ci 
twenty  years  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  any  voter,  not  a  clergy- 
man, may  be  elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers  united  are  called 
the  *  Bundes-Versammlung,'  or  Federal  Assembly,  and  as  such 
represent  the  supreme  Government  of  the  Republic.  The  first 
step  towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken  by  means  of  the 
2)opular  initiative ,  and  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  may 
bo  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition  demanding 
the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  Legislature 
is  presented  by  50,000  citizens,  or  the  altei-ation  is  demanded  by 
eight  cantons,!the  law  in  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct 
vote  of  the  nation.  This  principle,  called  the  r^erendum^  is  fre- 
quently acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
*  Bundesrath,'  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  memb^)^ 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  Every  citixen 
who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council  is  eligible  for  becoming  a 
member  of  the  executive.  Any  modi6cation  of  the  constittition 
decreed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  mustbe  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote,  and  be  supported  by  a  majority  both  of  the  citizens  voting 
and  of  the  cantons. 
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The  president  and  vice-prfisident  of  the  Federal  Council  are  the  first 
magistratea  of  the  Rejmblic.  Both  ai-e  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  not  re-eligible  till  after  the  expiration  of 
another  year.  The  election  takes  pla<'e  at  a  united  meeting  of  the  State 
CowitHl  and  the  National  Council.  The  president  and  vice-pivsident  of  the 
council,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  hold  office  for  only  one  year,  fi-om 
January  1  to  Deceml>er  31. 

Presitient  for  1892. — Walter  I/auiter,  Canton  of  Zurich. 

Vux-PreMtid  for  1892. -Karl  Hchruk, 

The  seven  members  of  the  Fedeml  Council  -  each  of  whom  has  a  sjilary  of 
480/.  i)er  annimi,  while  the  pi-esident  lias  600/. — act  as  ministers,  or  chiefs  of 
the  seven  administrative  dejjartments  of  the  Rejmblic.  These  department's 
are: — 1.  The  Foreign  Department.  2.  The  Home  l)e|)artment.  3.  'llic 
Department  of  Justice.  4.  The  Military  Dei)aitment.  5.  The  Financial  and 
Tu-stoms  Department.  6.  The  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  and  Indu.strics. 
7.  The  Postal  and  Railway  DeiJartment.  The  city  of  lieni  is  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  centml  administmtive  authorities. 

II.  Local  Government. 

Kach  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  'souveiuin,' so 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  feilend 
i-oustitution ;  each  lias  its  load  government,  different  in  it^  organisation  in 
mo8$t  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
jieople.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their  nowei-s 
direc^-t,  without  the  intervention  of  any  i>ai*liamentary  machinery,  all  male 
i-itizeiis  of  full  ago  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  jjoriods. 
making  laws  and  appointing  their  administrators.  Such  assemblies,  known  as  the 
I>andesgemeinde,  exist  in  Aiipenzell,  Glanis,  Unterwald,  and  Uri.  The  same 
■system  is  carried  out,  somewhat  leas  dii-ectly,  in  several  other  of  the  thinly  popu- 
hted  cantons,  which  jKjssess  legislative  bodies,  but  limited  so  far  that  they 
must  submit  their  acts  to  the  i)eople  for  confirmation  or  refusal.  In  all  Uic 
lanjer  cantons,  the  iieople  delegates  its  sovereignty  to  a  Ixnly  chosen  with 
universal  sufirage,  I'alled  der  Crosse  Rath,  which  exercises  all  the  fimttions  of 
the  Laiidesgemeinde.  The  membei-s  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
magistrates,  are  either  honorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a 
merely  nominal  salary. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
A  general  census  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  wus  taken 
on  December  1,  1888,  when  the  ordinary  resident  population  was 
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The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  ordinary  resident  popu- 
lation of  each  of  the  cantons  and  parts  of  cantons  according  to  the 
census  of  December  1, 1880,  and  that  of  December  1,  1888  : — 


Area  : 

Population 

PopulaUoH 

Canton 

8q.  uilo8 

_   _ 

l»er  hq.  mile 

Dec.  1,  1880  ; 

Dec  1,  1888  ! 

1888 

Ziirich  (Zuricli) 

666 

316,074 

337,183  1 

506-3 

Bern  (Berue)  . 

2,657 

530,411  ! 

536,679  , 

201-9 

Luzern  (Lucenio)    . 

679 

134,708 

135,360 

233-6 

Uri         .         .         .         . 

415 

23,744 

17,249 

41-5 

1  Schwyz  .... 
Obwaldeii   (Uutenvaldeii- 

351 

51,109  1 

60,307  1 

143-0 

' 

Ic-Haut)      . 

188 

15,329 

15,043 

82-2 

Nidwaldcii  (Uiitunvaldeii- 

, 

1 

leAiaa) 

112 

11,979 

12,538  : 

111-9 

Glanis  (Glai-iH) 

267 

34,242 

33,825  1 

126-7 

;  Zug(Zoug)     . 

92 

22,829  t 

23,029 

250-3 

Freiburg  (Frilwurg) 

644 

114,994 

119,155 

185-0 

Solothuni  (Soleun-) 

302 

80,362 

85,621 

283-5 

,  Hasel-Stadt  (Uaic-V.)       . 

14 

64,207  ' 

73,749 

5,267-8 

Hascl-Ljuid(Balc-('.)       . 

163 

59,171 

61,941  ' 

380-0 

Schaflliauseu  (Schaffhousc) 

114 

38,241  1 

37,783 

331-4 

Ap|K?iizell  A.-Rh.  (Ext.) 

101 

51,953  ' 

54,109 

535-7 

Ai»i»eiizdl  I.-Rli.  (Int.)  . 

61 

12,847 

12,888  ' 

211-3 

St  Galleii  (St.  Gall) 

779 

209,719 

228,174 

292-9 

GfrauUiindcn  (Grisons)      . 

2,773 

93,864 

94,810 

34-2 

Aai-gau  (Argovic)     . 
Tlairgaii  (T  lurgovic) 

542 

198,357 

193,580 

3.57  1 

381 

99,231 

104,678 

274-7 

Tessiii  (Tifino) 

1,088 

130,394 

126,751 

116-4 

Waadt  (Vaud) 

1,244 

285,349 

247,655 

1991 

Wallis  (Valais)        . 

2,027 

100,190 

101,985 

50  3 

Ncucidmrg  (Ncuchritcl)  . 
Gcnf  (Geneve) 

312 

102,744  ' 

108,153  1 

346-6 

108 

99,712  ' 

105,509  ' 

976-9 

Total 

15,976 

2,831,787  ; 

2,917,754 

182-6 

The  Geniian  language  is  siK)ken  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  in  fiftewj 
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1886 

1        80,760 

1887 

81,287 

1888 

81,098 

1889 

81,176 

1890 

78,548 

1  Hiirplus  of  BiHhK 

MarrlOif^f'K 

'      over  Deatlw 

20,079 

20,697 

20,646 

22,355 

20,701 

22,869 

20,691 

21,461 

20,836 

16,743 
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II.  Movements  of  Population. 

Tlic  rollowinp:  tahle  gives  tlio  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
luarriage.^,  with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  eafh  of  tlie  five  yoai-s 
from  1886  to  1890:— 

Tear  \         Births!         |        Deatlw  i 

60,063 
58,932 
.58,229 
.59,715 

I   61,805 

1  ExclndlnR  stillbirths. 

In  1890,  of  the  births  3,072,  or  nearly  8*76  per  cent,  were  stilllwm,  in 
addition  to  the  above  ;  the  illegitimate  births  numl>ered  4,061,  or  4*8  per  cent, 
in  1889. 

Tlie  number  of  emigrants  in  each  of  the  five  years  u}>  to  1890  was  : — 
1886,  6,342  ;  1887,  7,558  ;  1888,  8,346  ;  1889,  8,430  ;  1890,  7,712. 

In  1889  the  most  numerous  class  was  that  of  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, 2,837  ;  next,  domestic  servants,  511  ;  then  those  in  trade,  278,  wat*^h 
and  clock  makers  104,  masons  and  ]>la8terer8  108.  Of  the  whole  number, 
5, .385  were  males,  of  whom  959  wore  married,  and  3,045  were  females,  of 
whom  778  were  married.  Of  the  male.s,  1,947,  and  of  the  females  1,233,  were 
nnder  20  years  of  age,  while  in  all,  there  were  1,600  children  under  the  age  of 
15.  The  cantons  which  supplied  the  largest  contingents  of  emigrants  wei*e 
1km,  2,137;  Zurich,  819;  Ticino,  898;  and  Basel,  60.5.  Of  the  whole 
number  in  1890,  6,917  went  to  the  United  States,  752  to  South  America,  15 
to  Australia,  5  to  Asia,  23  to  Africa. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  |)opulation  dwell  chiefly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages.  In 
1888  the  populations  (communal)  of  the  following  towns  were — Geneva, 
71,807,  including  suburbs  ;  Basel,  69,809  ;  Berne  46,009  ;  Lausanne,  33,340  ; 
Zurich,  90,008  with  suburbs  (27,664  without  suburbs)  ;  Oliaux-de-Fonds, 
2.5,603  ;  St  Gallen,  27,390  ;  Luzem,  20,314  ;  Neuch&tel,  16,261. 

Religion. 

According  to  the  C^onstitution  of  1874  there  is  complete  and  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  Ko  one  can  incur  any  penalties  whatso- 
«'ver  on  ac«)unt  of  his  religious  opinions.     No  one  is  boun<l  to  jiay  taxes 
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The  ]M)imlatiou  of  Switzerland  in  ilivuled  Ixjtwoeii  Protestantism  an«l 
Roman  (  atholirisni,  al»ont  59  |»er  cent  of  the  inhahitants  adhering  lo  the 
former,  and  40  per  cent,  to  tlie  latter.  Aeeordinf^  to  the  eensus  of  Dw-em- 
lier  1,  1888,  the  num]»er  of  Protestant*  amonnted  to  1,724,257,  of  Romflu 
CatholicH  t^)  1,190,008,  and  of  Jews  to  8,386.  The  Roman  CatholiV  \me?^*, 
aitj  much  nioi-e  niimemns  than  the  J^rotestant  cK;rgy,  the  fonuer  I'omiirising 
more  than  G,000  regidar  and  secular  priest*.  They  are  under  live  l>isho|Bs  of 
IJasel,  Chur,  St.  (iall,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  and  an  Ai)ostolie  administrator  in 
the  canton  of  Tessiu.  The  govemmcnt  of  the  Protestant  Chun'h,  Calvinisiit 
in  doctrine  and  Pi-eshyterian  in  form,  is  untler  the  8Ui)er\-i8ion  of  the  ma^s- 
trates  of  the  various  (antons,  to  whom  is  also  entrusted!,  in  the  l*rotestau: 
tllstricts,  the  sui»erintendence  of  puhlic  instruction. 

Instmotion. 

Ethication  is  compulsory,  and  is  very  widely  diffused  through  Swit«>rian«l 
mrticularly  in  tlie  northeastern  cantons,  where  the  vast  majority  of  iu- 
iiahitants  are  Protestants.  In  those  cantons  the  projiorrion  of  the  srhool- 
nttendin^  children  to  the  whole  jjopulation  is  as  one  to  five  ;  while  in  the  half- 
Protestant  and  half- Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  in  thr 
cntii-e  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.  The  compulsory'  law  h»> 
hithei-to  not  always  lieen  enfon^ed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  Iwt  i> 
rigidly  carried  out  in  those  whei^  the  Protestants  form  the  majority  tit 
inha]»itants.  In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  s^-ondan 
schools  for  youths  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  In  l»oth  these  s<diooIs  the  rich  slih\ 
the  jioor  are  educated  together,  the  latter  lieing  admitted  gmtuitonslv.  Of 
the  contingent  for  militaiy  service  in  1889,  3  j»er  cent,  weit?  found  to  \*- 
iIlit<M"ate. 

The  following  ai-e  tlie  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of  etlucational  insti- 
tutions for  1888  :— 


I  - 

IVimary  s^-hools 

Secondar>'  schools         .... 
Middle  schools  (jmhlic  and  private) 

Xormal  schools 

Professional  and  indu.strial  schools 
Agi-icultural  schools    .... 

Thei-c  aiv  five  univei-sities  in  Switzerland.  Ba.selhasa  universitA-,  foniMi««i 
in  1460,  and  since  1832  univei-sities  have  been  estahlLsheil  in  Born,  Ziiriek 
and  (ieneva.  The  academy  at  Lausanne  was  forme<l  into  a  uiiiverdty  h 
1891.     These  universities  ai-e  oi-ganiscd  on  the  model  of  those- of  i.eniMiir. 


Soliools 

Toftdiers 

Pn|4U 

8,101 

9,031 

471.016 

451 

1,349 

26,146 

73 

836 

11,733 

37 

288 

1,921 

120 

549 

7,063 

— 

— 

264 
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TheolOK)' ;      lAW 


I   Basel 
'   Zurich 

Bern 

Geneva     . 

Lausanne . 

Friboui^  . 

Neuch&tel 


114 
37 
42 
28 
26 

18 
265 


40 
63 
136 
72 
55 
46 
11 

423 


Medicine 

Philosophy 
109 

125 

273 

1       165 

263 

97 

219 

144 

63 

42 

— 

[         28 

— 

L  'L^ 

943 

612 

Total 

388 
538 
546 
463 
186 
138 
56 

2,315 


Teaching 
Staff 

85 
99 
88 
79 
47 

33 
431 


Of  the  total,  726  students  were  foreigners,  and  229  were  females. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  consists  of  sections  for  architecture,  civil 
engineering,  industrial  mechanics,  industrial  chemistiT,  forestry,  agiiculture, 
and  a  noimal  section.  In  1890  there  were  622  regular  stiulents  (279  Swiss 
and  843  foreigners). 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  '  Bundos-Gericht, '  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  sits  at  Lausanne,  con- 
nists  of  nine  members,  appointed  for  six  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  It 
decides,  in  the  last  instance,  on  all  mattera  in  dispute  between  the  various 
cantons  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  l>etween  the  cantons  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  acts  in  general  as  high  court  of  appeal.  It  is  divided  into 
a  civil  and  a  criminal  court,  the  latter  having  three  sections,  'Anklage- 
kammer,'  or  chamber  of  accusation  ;  the  '  Kriminalkaramer, '  or  juiy  dej^rt- 
nient ;  and  the  'Cassations-Gericht,'  or  council  of  ap])eal. 

On  March  1,  1891,  there  were  in  Switzerland,  in  all,  3,206  convicted 
imaonei-s,  of  whom  492  were  women.  The  number  convicted  of  criminal 
offences  was  1,452,  of  whom  180  were  women.  Dui-ing  the  month  of  March 
2,277  beggars  and  tramps  were  detained. 

The  |>enalty  of  death  is  enacted  only  in  the  cantons  of  Luzeni  and  Uri. 


Finance. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  Confederation  is  derived  chiefly 
from  customs.  A  considerable  income  is  also  derived  from  the 
postal  system,  as  well  as  from  the  telegraph  establishment,  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Gk)vernment  on  the  principle  of  uniformity 
of  rates.  The  sums  raised  under  these  heads  are  not  left  entirely 
for  Government  expenditure,  but  a  great  part  of  the  postal 
i*ev^enue,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  customs  dues,  have  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  cantonal  administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  such  sources  of  former  income.  In  extraordinary  cases,  the 
Federal  Government  is  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various 
cantons  after  a  scale  settled  for  twenty  years.  A  branch  of 
revenue  proportionately  important  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
various  Federal  manufactories,  and  from  the  piilitary  school  and 
laboratory  at  Thun,  near  Bern, 
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The  following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  and  expenditniv 
of  the  Confederation  in  each  of  the  years  1886  to  1890  :   - 


Year 

Berenue 

Expenditure 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Francs 
61,097,496 
59,586,972 
59,882,863 
65,571,700 
67,621,251 

FrmDC« 
58,067,506 
52,554,000 
58,555,087 
64,435,605 
66,666,993 

For  1891,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  65,638,000  francos 
and  expenditure  78,069,000  francs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  for  1892  : — 


Source  of  Revenue 

Francs 

[     Purpo«ie  of  Expenditure 

'     Pr»nc9 

Real  Property 

349,876 

Interest  and  Sinking 

Capital  invested  . 

1,296,919 

Fund 

.      2,652,070 

General  administration 

30,700 

General  administration        881,600 

Departments  : — 

Departments : — 

Foreign  Affairs  : — 
Political  . 

Foreign  Affairs  : — 
Political  . 

22,000 

519,8W 

(Jommercial 

46,100 

Commercial     . 

t      216,400 

Emigration 

1,200 

Emigration 

23,800  ' 

Copyright  office 

159,700 

Copyright  office 

137,500 

Intenor : — 

Intenor 

1,282,600 

Justice  and  Police 

700 

Public  Works  . 

,  5,824,769  | 

Military  . 

8,148,427 

Justice  and  Police 

155,500 

Financial : — 

i 

Militarj^      . 

133,099,991  1 

Finance   . 

2,309,560 

Financial  :— 

■ 

Customs  . 

30,500,000 

Finance  . 

2,412,160 

Industry     and     Agri 

Customs . 

3,100,000 

ture 

153,700 

Industry  and  Agricul- 

j 

Posts  and  Railways  :— 

I 
1 

ture  : — 

Railways . 

204,400 

Industry . 

I      628,100: 

Posts 

26,360,000 

Assurances 

51,200 

Telegraphs 

,  4,483,925 

Agriculture      . 

'      966,853 

Miscellaneous  sources  . 

1          4,018 

Forests,    Game    pre 

1 

serving 

218,700 
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The  amortization  of  this  debt  will  begin  in  1893,  and  be  completed  in  1917,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  about  1,000,000  francs. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1891,  to 
71,112,031  francs,  at  3J  per  cent  On  the  other  liand,  there  existed  at  the 
same  date  a  so-called  ^Federal  Fortune,'  or  State  propoity,  valued  at:  real 
l>roperty,  15,653,330  francs;  stock,  &c.,  50,610,968  francs;  works  producing 
interest  10,508,690  francs  ;  stores  not  producing  interest,  13,734,032  francs  ; 
inventoiT,  14,913,271  francs;  cash,  3,039,824  francs;  total,  108,451,116 
francs,  tne  net  Fortune  being  tiius  37,339,085  francs. 

Local  Finance. 

The  various  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  their  own  local  administititions 
and  their  own  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  Most  of  them  have  also 
public  debts,  but  not  of  a  large  amount,  and  abundantly  covered,  in  every 
instance,  by  cantonal  property,  chiefly  in  land.  The  income  of  the  cantonal 
administrations  is  derived  partly  from  direct  taxes  on  income  and  property  (on 
varying  scales,  and  often  with  progressive  rates  for  the  different  classes),  and 
partly  from  indirect  duties,  as  excise,  stamps,  &c.  Several  cantons  have  only 
indirect  taxation  ;  and  over  the  whole  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is 
raised  in*  this  form.  In  most  of  the  towns  and  parishes  heavy  rounici]ial 
duties  exist. 

Defence. 

Fortifications  are  being  erected  on  the  south  frontier  for  the 
defence  of  the  Grothard,  and  4  companies  of  fortress  artillery  are 
being  formed,  1  for  Airolo,  2  for  Andermatt,  and  1  for  Oberalp, 
Furca,  Gothard.  Each  company  will  consist  of  200  or  250  men, 
including  10  or  12  officers. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic  forbid  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to  military  service,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  war  material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Confederation.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Confederation  has  also 
the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  army,  and  of  all  the  other  military 
forces  of  the  cantons.  The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force 
of  their  respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to  do  so  is 
not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  legal  regulations  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Confederation  enacts  all  laws  relative  to  the 
army,  and  watches  over  their  due  execution  ;  it  also  provides  for 
the  education  of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
cantons.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  every  citizen 
has  to  bear  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  the  children  are  instructed 
at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight,  passing  through  annual  exercises 
and  i-eviews.  Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part, 
of  the  children,  but  is  participated  in  by  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle-class  schools, 
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Every  citizen  of  the  Re 
lK)dily  defect  or  other  i-easc 
1890,  the  number  thus  lial>I 
incor|)Orateil  was  220,358. 
service  are  sulyect  to  a  tax, 
sum  <lue  to  the  ( 'onfedemti^i 
lia))le  to  serve  in  the  infanti 
IKJcuniary  means  l)eing  selec 
every  man  undergoes  a  recn 
days,  and  during  the  remai 
every  other  year  for  16  days' 
however,  annual.  The  Lan 
for  inspection  and  exercise, 
cantons  assemble  in  general 

The  troops  of  the  Repub 

1.  The  Elite,  consisting 
age  of  20  to  32. 

2.  The  Landwehr,  com]) 
year. 

3.  The  Landstumi,  ,whi 
force  (by  a  law  of  Decern! 
serving,  l>etween  the  ages  ol 

For  military  pur^wses  S^ 
ap[>roximately  equal  jKHiula 
which  ai*e  mainly  raise<l  eac 
not  grouped  in  divisions,  bi 
the  divisions  of  the  Elite 
infantry,  1  l>attalion  of  ca 
guides,  1  brigade  of  artillei 
Hold  hospital,  1  administrii 
eluding  91  officei-s  and  118  1 
2,284  lioi-ses,  42  guns,  ami 
law  of  June  26,  1891,  l)e  fo 
and  troops  corresiwnding  w 
is  normally  of  the  same  st 
Elite,  but 'the  cavalry  consii 
Swiss  army  on  January  1,  1 


Staff  of  army 

Staffs  of  combined  troo}>s 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineei's 
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The  whole  airoy  is  eom posed  of  two  classes  of  troops,  those  of  the  Con- 
fotleration,  ami  those  of  the  cantons.  Tlie  Confeileration  ti"oops  ai-e  of  the 
Elite  and  Landwehr — in  cavahy,  the  gnide  companies ;  in  artillery,  the  park 
columns,  ailiticer  companies,  and  tmin  Iwttahons ;  all  the  engineers,  and 
sanitary  and  administmtive  ti-oops.  The  i-emainder,  consisting  of  all  the 
infantry  and  the  hulk  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  l)oth  of  Elite  an<l  Land- 
wehr,  and  the  whole  of  the  Landstunn,  are  cantonal  trooiKS,  and  are  at  the 
diKiwsal  of  the  cantons  except  in  so  far  as  is  otherwise  provided  hy  statute. 
In  acconlance  with  this  arrangement,  officers  are  appointeil  by  the  cantons  for 
the  units  of  the  cantonal  troops  (i.e.,  up  to  the  rank  of  captain),  and  hy  the 
Feileral  Council  for  troo]w  of  the  Confederation  and  for  combined  corps.  In  time 
of  peace  the  highest  commands  are  held  hy  colonels.  When  mobilisation  is 
(contemplated,  one  of  the  colonels  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  and  is 
styled  general,  hut  on  demobilisation  he  reverts  to  his  former  rank. 

Tlie  })rincipal  training  school  for  officers  is  that  at  Thun,  near  Benie. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  }K)pulation,  it 
Wing  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  proi»netoi-s,  representing 
a  j»ojmlation  of  alwut  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  28*4  per  cent,  is  unproductive  ;  of  the  pnxhuitive  area 
35*8  )>er  cent,  is  untler  grass  and  meadows,  29  i»er  cent,  under  forest,  187  jjer 
rent,  under  fniit,  16*4  \^r  cent,  under  crops  and  gaitlens.  Rye,  oats,  and 
[»otatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in  the 
country  is  imjmrted.  About  22  million  gallons  of  wineai-e  produced  annually. 
At  the  last  enumeration  (1886)  there  were  in  the  countiy  98,333  horses. 
1,211,713  cattle  of  all  kinds,  341,632  slieep,  415,619  goats  394,451  swine,  of 
the  total  value  of  17,986,880/.  In  1890  there  were  im^wrted  9,897  horses, 
123,372  cattle,  182,537  pigs,  121,885  sheep.  The  exjwrt  of  cheese  in  1890 
was  51,006,290  lbs.,  and  of  condensed  milk  29,608,536  Ihs. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  sujiervision  over  the  i)olice  of  the 
forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  district  over 
which  the  Federal  sui>ervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  a  tolerably 
straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  northern  enil 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  alwut  428,000  hectares,  or  1,070,000 
su'Tos  of  forest,  and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all  cantonal,  communal, 
and  municipal  forests  within  this  area,  those  lielonging  to  private  persons 
Itcing  exemi)t,  except  when  from  tlieir  position  they  are  necessary  for  protec- 
tion against  climatic  influences.  In  18/6  it  was  enacted  that  this  forest  area 
should  never  \>e  reduced  ;  servitudes  over  it,  such  as  rights  of  way,  of  gathering 
firewooil,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up  ;  public  forests  should  be  siuTeyed,  and 
new  wood  planted  where  required,  siibventions  for  the  purjwse  being  sanc- 
tioned. There  have  been  ])ought  up  (1881-90)  1,931  servitudes,  costing 
079,082  francs  ;  u]>  to  the  end  of  1889  the  cadastration  of  61,608  hectares  of 
forest  ha<l  been  executed,  and  in  the  year  1890,  7,000,000  trees  were  planted. 
Subventions  are  also  granted  to  the*  free  forest  districts,  comprising  3,837 
square  kilometres  of  forest.  In  most  cantons  forest  administration  is  con- 
ducted by  a  dei>artment  imder  a  member  of  the  (lovernment,  assisted  by  a  chief 
forester,  but  in  some  by  a  committee  chosen  directly  by  the  i^eople. 

There  were,  in  1890,  84  establishments  for  pisciculture,  which  })ixHluced 
fry  of  various  species  to  the  number  of  13,678,000. 

Switzerland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  In  1891  there  were  altogether  in 
Switzerfand  4,223  factories  of  various  kinds,  subject  to  the  factory  law,  with 
169,999  workpeople.     There  wore  (1888)  in  the  cotton  industry  1,671  factories, 
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witli  54,158  workpeoplo  ;  227  silk  factories,  with  27,819  neople :  1S9  otber 
textile  factories,  with  9, 121  workers  ;  for  machinery,  249,  witii  16,490  workers : 
jjajjer,  272,  with  7,356  workers;  waU>hmakii)g  and  jewellery,  191,  with  12.405* 
workei-s  ;  woo<lwork,  234,  with  5,048  workers ;  metal  works,  107,  with  4,1J7 
workers. 

Commeroe. 

The   special   commerce,    including   precious   metals,   was  a> 
follows  in  1880-90:— 


IinportM 
ExportM 


1887 


Francn  Pmncs  Francs 

79ft,  230,060     887,084,910     827,078,r.9:i 
«W7,428,»>42     671,092,038     078,000,048 


Pnn<»  FniMs 

955,8S2,6a4  I,OOI.«40,64» 
710,894,848      72:i,07i>-»* 


What  is  known  as  the  effective  imports  (including  those  de- 
l)osited  in  entrep6ts)  amounted  to  1,015,123,373  francs  in  189<>. 
and  effective  exports  (including  those  taken  out  of  entrepdts)  to 
739,819,749  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  general  imports  iii 
1890  was  1,530,652,503  francs,  and  exports  1,255,348,879  fnuitx 
The  following  table  shows  value  of  special  commerce  in  1890:- 


C'ottons   . 

Silk 

Wools 

Other  textiles  . 

Useful  metals  . 

Mineral  matters 

Animals  . 

Animal  pixKlucts 

Leather   . 

Food  stuffs 

Tohacco,  heer,  wine, 

Chemicals 

Tiraher    . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Machinery 

Oils  and  fats    . 

Agricultural  products 

Literature,  science. 

Paper 

(JlasH  and  i>otter\' 

Manures,  kc.    . 

Various    . 


and  spirits 


and  ait 


Imijorts 

77,785,082 

141,243,930 

61,927,130 

48,548,060 

55,624,662 

50,741,689 

61,005,974 

7,092,190 

21,611,811 

216,883,421 

38,172,237 

33,522,935 

19,871,885 

8,108,222 

20,461,999 

10,313,024 

7,226,667 

11,189,867 

6,121,877 

7,142,735 

5,946,523 

7,982,677 


Experts 

Francs 

160,154,812 

199,290.48S 

18.724,625 

21,590,624 

7,804,682 

8,617,514 

16,286,009 

8,681,189 

7.925,028 

77,227.256 

1,519,498 

16,147,198 

7,392,880 

104,067,199 

«5, 881, 785 

425.058 

548,893 

7,081.770 

3,897,828 

798. 12* 

2,868;743 

1,514,80« 
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lu  1890  wheat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  74,784,262  francs,  cheese  was 
«iiorted  to  the  value  of  88,207,222  francs,  and  condensed  milk  to  the  value 
ori3,244,»42  francs. 

The  following  table  show^  the  value  of  the  special  ex[)ort8  and  imiwrts 
(intluding  bullion  but  not  coin)  in  the  ease  of  the  leading  countries  with  which 
Switzerland  did  business  in  1890.  Being  an  inland  country,  Switzerland  has 
only  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  four  surrounding  States — Austiia, 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  ;  but  the  exi»orts  to  other  countries,  esiKJcially 
(ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  in  fact  very  important.  Much  of 
the  trade  with  the  frontier  countries  is  really  of  the  nature  of  traiisit  trade. 


- 

Imports  ft^in 

Exports  to 

Francs 

Francs 

Hermany. 

295,139,784 

181,873,427 

Fnmce    .... 

226,340,784 

123,928,781 

It*iy      .       .       .       . 

129,015,030 

50,369,782 

Austria-Hungary      . 

102,319,902      , 

39,258,686 

Oreat  Britain  . 

52,373,837      ' 

106,488,547 

f^lgiuni .... 

31,837,849 

12,347,875 

Hufflian  Empiiic 

33,292,519 

13,685,769 

Holland  .... 

8,894,414 

4,834,433 

Rfst  of  Europe 

15.210,198 

30,040,652 

Total  EuroiKj 

894,424,317 

562,827,952 

•^frit-a     .... 

14,94t5,367 

4,193,579 

A«U       .        .         .         . 

7,076,008 

28,250,201 

America  .... 

34,985,454 

105,816,333 

Aartralia 

1,963,503 

2,452,186 

Total. 

953,395,649 

703,540,251 

Internal  Commonications. 


.  From  oHicial  returns,  it  apiicars  that  the  milwavs  oi»cii  for  publii-  ti-allic 
111  Switzerland  in  July  1891,  hatl  a  total  length  of  1,980  miles.  Tbc^c 
^distributed  among  nioits  tlian  fifteen  com]»anics,  the  Jum-lienic-Luivriic 
aaili^'ay  licing  in  the  hands  of  the  canton  of  Hem.  Tlic  cost  of  constnution 
of  the  lines,  rolling  stock,  &f.,  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  954,003,752  fmnc^.s. 
Tne  receipts  in  1888  amounted  in  82,283,477  francs,  and  ex|>enses  tu 
^3,850, 883  francs. 
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being  11,400  miles.  There  were  transmitted  1,965,862  inland  telegiMw, 
1,219,653  international,  and  510,473  in  transit  through  Switzerland.  XumWr 
of  offices,  1,384.  In  the  telephone  service  there  were  10,949  offices,  2,3i^ 
miles  of  line,  and  10,042  miles  of  wire.  The  receiptii  of  the  telegTa]»h  ifr! 
telephone  services  amounted  to  3,985,633  franco,  and  th«  ex|feuse»  t) 
3,266,834  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  Deceml>er  31,  1890,  there  were  15  lianks  with  a  i>aid*np  <-apiul  v: 
133,850,000  francs,  and  note  issue  of  1/4,160,000  francs.  For  1890  Uk 
average  of  their  general  montlily  balances  was  : — 


Assets 

Francs 

101,389,880 
27,509,973 
202,784,012 
563,857,531 
13,126,135 
12,098,714 

920,166,850 

Liabilitic« 

Note  isuuc       .... 

Sliort  dated  delil*s  . 

Bills  of  excliaiigi'    . 

Other  del»t«    .... 

Paid-up  capital,  reserves,  &c 

Capita!  not  iiaid  up 

ToUl      .... 

Frane» 

Cash  and  notes 
Short-dated  debte  . 
Bills  of  exchange    . 
Other  debt«    .... 
Investments  .... 
Capital  not  paid  up 

102,l0i.l» 

12,1711S 
475,010,31* 

li*S,n&i,21i 
,     12,0»,n4 

1 

Total      .... 

'  930,1«6,&§ 

Cantonal  bank  notes  are  guaranteed  by  18  cantons. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  metric  system  of  money,  weights,  ami  measures  has  Invn  wem'rallr 
adoj)tcd  in  Switzerland,  with  some  changes  of  names  and  of  sulMri\-i:sion^ 
These  and  their  Tiritish  equivalents  are  : — 

Money. 
The  Franc,  of  10  Batzen,  and  100  Happen  or  Cen/ima* 
Average  rate  of  exchange,  25  224  ft'ancs  =  £1  sterling. 

Wkujhts  -VND  Measi:uk.s. 

The  Centner,  of  .50  Kilognvrnvies  and  100  Pfund  =110  ll»s.  a\'oirdaj«»K 
The  QuitUal  —  100  KHogramvics  =  220  ll)s.  avoinliqwis.  The  Arpcnt  (limit 
=  8-9ths  of  an  aci-e. 

The  P/und,  or  i>ound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  Icfpilly  dividwl  into  decinal 
(h'am.ine-%  but  the  ]»cople  gencmlly  prefer  the  use  of  tlie  old  lialvcs  and  quar- 
ters, named  Halbp/mul,  and  Vicrlclpfund. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of    SWITZKKLANI)   IX   GkEAT  iJllITAIN. 

Char(j6  iV  Affaires  and  Cansul- General. — Charles  liourcart 
Secretary. — Dr.  ('h.  d'Oi-elli  Corragioni. 

2.  Of  GllEAT  BniTAIN  ix  Switzeuland. 

Envoy  Extraordinnry  and  Minuter  PlenipoteiUiary. — Charles  Stemari 
Scott,  C'.B. ;  ap|)ointed  Envoy  Extraoixlinary  and  Minister  Pleniiiotentiarv 
in  Switzerland,  May  1,  1888. 

Secretary. — George  W.  Buchanan. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  oonceming  Switzerland. 

1.  Official  Publicatiuns. 

EidKenosKiHclie  Volkszahluiig  vom  1.  December,  1888.     4.     Bern,  1889. 

Feuille  federale.     Bern,  1891. 

GeiKcUaftHberichte  des  Bchweizerischen  BuiidesratlM  an  die  BundeftvertMiiiuilung.  8. 
Berne,  1891. 

MeMtage  du  Conseil  fMeral  k  la  Haute  Aiwcmbl^  federale  ooncernant  le  recenttcnient 
fedt'rale  du  Icr  clecembre  1880.    8.     Benie,  1881. 

Report*  on  the  Finances  and  on  the  Trade  and  AgriciUture  of  Switzerland  in  Nos.  939 
atitl  907  of  '  Ditilouiatic  and  Consular  Rept>rt8.'    Loudon,  1891. 

K(^Hultat«  du  compte  d'etat  de  la  Confederation  suisse  pour  I'anni'e  1890.  4.  Borne,  1891. 

tichweizeri.sche  Htatistik.  Herausgegeben  vom  Btatistischen  Bureau  de»  Eidgeuiisn. 
Ih>]tArtnieut«  dcH  Innern.     B*'ni,  1891. 

8tatistique  du  cominerce  do  la  Suisse  avcc  I'etranger  en  1890.    Berne,  1891. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  dor  Schweiz.     Bern,  1891. 

Voranschlag  der  Schweizerisclien  EidgenossenscJiaft  fUr  das  Jahr  1891.    Bern,  1890. 

The  Armed  Strength  of  SwitzerUnd,  by  Colonel  C.  W.  Bowdler  Bell ;  issued  by  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  tlie  War  OfHce.    London,  1889. 

2.  \on-0ffi(5Ial  Publications. 

Adawa  (Sir  F.  0.1  and  Cunntnflham  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Confederation.     1889. 

Aluianach  fediTnl  suisse  ]»onr  1891.    Berne,  1891. 

Bericht  dor  Basler  Handol.skamiuer.     Basel,  1891. 

Bcricht  tibcr  Handel  uud  Industrie  von  Zilrich.    Ziirich,  1891. 

Oroh(C.)y  Sananlung  neuer  Gcsetae  und  Verordnnngon,  nclmt  statistischcn  UoU'r^icIiton 
tiber  das  gcsammte  Unt«rrichtMwesen  in  der  Schweiz  iin  Jahr  1880.    ZUricli,  1887. 

OroU  (GcorgoX  Lotters  on  the  Politics  of  Switzerland.    8.     Ijondon,  187»i. 

Magttm  (H.),  Notes  et  docuinonts  «ur  I'instruction  ponulaire  en  Suisso.    8.     Paris,  1878. 

OfBcieller  Katalog  der  Schwoizerlschon  lAndosaussteliung.     Zi\rlch,  188:J. 

Rapport  du  choniin  de  fer  du  Gotliard.     Zttrich,  1880. 

Wirtk  (MaxX  Allgemeinc  Beiichreibang  und  Statistik  der  Schweiz.  Ini  Vcrein  init  gogen 
60  Hchweizerisdien  Gelelirten  und  Staatsuiannem  horausgcgeben.  3  vols.  8.  ZUricli, 
1871-1875. 
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TONGA. 

Ki7i^. — Georg6  Tnbon,  Itoni  about  1800  ;  heir-presumptive,  Taufa'aliau, 
•,'rcat  grandson  of  the  King,  horn  in  1874. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  one  half  of  hereditary  noU«^ 
and  half  of  repi'esentatives  electetl  for  three  years  by  the  people,  every  aduit 
male  l)eing  qualifietl  to  vote. 

There  are  treaties  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  Germanv,  and  tbt 
United  States. 

The  archipelago  comprises  grouj>s  of  islands,  called  respectively,  Tonga, 
Haapd,  Yavau,  Niuafo'ou  and  Niuatobutabu,  and  lies  between  15"  and  ^S^"  30" 
south,  and  173*"  and  177°  west.  Area,  874  square  nulee  ;  population,  1889, 
20,000,  including  260  Europeans.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  The  revenue,  chiefly 
from  customs  and  a  poll  tax  on  natives,  was,  in  1889,  94,341  dollars.  Imports 
1889,  49,109^.,  of  which  25,172;.  were  British;  exports,  1889,  84,175/.,  of 
which  43,628Z.  were  British,  as  against  16,648/.  and  88,259/.  German.  Th^ 
principal  articles  of  imports  are  in  the  following  order  : — Drapery,  1  ;  meafes 
2  ;  tiniber,  8  ;  breadstutfs,  4  ;  ironmongery,  5  ;  the  first  being  three  times  th-i* 
value  of  any  other  of  this  trade.  60  per  cent  comes  from  Auckland,  Xe* 
Zealand  ;  12  i)er  cent  comes  from  Syaney,  New  South  Wales;  11  pertvnt 
comes  from  Gennany.  Nineteen-twentietns  of  the  exports  are  copra,  and  ar? 
sent  to  :  1,  Lisbon  ;  2,  Fahnouth  ;  3,  Queenstown,  in  vessels  propoitionatelv 
lis  follows :  Gennan,  53  per  cent.  ;  Norwegian,  24  ;  Swedish,  12  ;  British,  11- 
British  tonnage  entering  the  gi-oup  was  31,957,  as  against  21,991  German. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  of  (ireat  Britain,  United  States,  and  Genuaiiy  art 
legal  tender.     The  weights  and  measui-es  are  the  same  as  in  Groat  Britain. 

If.B.Af.  Deputy -Comviiaswiicr  aiid  yice-Coiuml, — R.  B.  Leefe. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TBIBUTABY  STATES. 

(Ottoman  Empire.) 

Beignisg  Saltan. 

Abdul-Hamid  II.,  born  September  21,  1842  (15  Shaban 
1245),  the  Heeond  son  of  Bultan  Abdul  Medjid  ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother.  Sultan  Murad  V., 
August  31,  1876.     • 

Children  of  the  S^dto/n. 

I.  Mehemmed-Selim  Effendi,  born  January  11,  1870.  II. 
Zekie  Sultana,  born  January  12,  1871.  III.  Naime  Sultana, 
»>oini  August  5,  1876.  IV.  AMvl-Kadir  Effendi,  l>orn  February 
23,  1878.  V.  Ahv^ed  Effendi,  born  March  U,  1878.  VI. 
Xa'ile  Sultjuui,  born  January  8,  1884.  VII.  Mehemtnsd  Bnrhan 
Kihlht  Effendi,  born  December  19,  1885. 

Brothers  avd  Staters  of  the  Sultan. 

I.  Mohammed  Murad  Effemli,  born  September  21,  1840 ;  pi"oclaimed 
Sultan  of  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of  his  nnde,  Sidtan  Abdul-Aziz,  May 
30,  1876  ;  (leclare«l  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  l)e  suffering  from  idiocy, 
and  dejKJsed  from  tbe  throne,  August  31,  1876. 

II.  Djimili  Sultana,  bom  August  18,  1848  :  married,  June  3,  18.58,  to 
Mahniou<l-I)jelal-E(ldin  Pasha,  son  of  Ahmet  Feti  Pasha  ;  widow. 

III.  MrJu^mmrd-Rfiihitd  Effendi,  bom  Xoveml>er  3,  1844  ;  heir-apiwrent 
to  the  throne. 

IV.  Seviht  Sultana,  bom  November  21,  1851  ;  married  to  tbe  late 
3^lahnui<l  l*asba,  Hon  of  Halil  Pasha. 

V.  Mi^ihi  Sultana,  Iwm  1857;  married  (1)  1879,  to  Xedjib  l*a.sba  ; 
widow  1885  ;  (2)  April  30,  1886,  to  Ferid  Pasha. 

VI.  /r«/«rf.(7rfrfm  Effendi,  bom  1860. 

VII.  Suieimmt  Effendi,  bom  January  12,  1861. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-foui'th,  in  male 
descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and 
the  twenty-eiglith  Sultjin  since  tlie  conquest  of  ( /onstantinople. 
|J$V  the  hiw  of  succession  obeyed  in  the  i*eigning  family,  the 
frown  is  inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male  descendants 
^f  Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperial  Hareuj.  The  Harom  is 
3nsidered  a  permanent  State  institution.  All  cliildren  bom  in 
the   Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of  slaves,  are 
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legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.  The  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  E< 
eldest  son,  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of 
greater  age. 

It  has  not  l)eeii  the  ciistoin  of  tho  Sultans  of  Turkey  for  some  centime 
to  contract  i-egular  niaiTiagcs.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase or  free  will,  mostly  from  districts  Ijeyond  tlie  limits  of  the  empiiv,  thr 
majoiity  from  C'ircassia.  From  among  tliese  inmates  the  Sultan  <]esiffnatf*  a 
ceitain  number,  generally  seven,  to  be  *  Kadyn,'  or  La<lies  of  the  I*ialace,  thf 
rest,  called  *OflaTik,'  remaining  un«ler  them  as  servants.  Tlic  superinteinlpct 
of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  La«ly  of  the  Palace,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
*  Hazna«lar-Kadyn,*  has  to  keep  up  intercoui-se  with  the  outer  worUl  thron^li 
the  Ouanl  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called  *  Kyzlar- Agassi,'  has  the  same  mik 
as  the  (irand  Vizier,  but  has  the  pi-eeedence  if  present  on  state  oe<-asions. 

We  firat  hear  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  844  A.n.,  when  they  migrated  froDi  | 
Tailary  into  Annenia,  but  they  only  came  into  pi-ominenee  alK>nt  1030  i-i»- 
Under  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  they,  under  the  name  oi 
Othman  Turks,  made  them.selves  mastera  of  .s*'veral  places  in  Asia,  i-aptm^l 
Nicea,  and  matlc  Broussa  their  ca]>ital  (1326). 

The  fii-st  api)earance  of  the  Turks  in  Euro]»e  was  in  1080,  when  a  liotly  ff 
2,000  crossed  the  Bosphorus  to  a.ssist  the  Enii>ei*or  liotoniates  against  his  rival. 
Hy  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  i4dnee<l  Thenaaly,  Maceilouia,  ajji 
Bulgaria,  an<l  weie  acknowledge<l  the  mlei-s  of  nearly  all  Wesrtem  Asa. 
Constantinople  was  rn-st  be.sieged  by  the  Turks  in  1392,  but  was  not  taken  till  | 
1453.     It  has  since  l>een  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empiiv. 

Mohammed  II.,  its  conqueror,  then  proceeded  to  snlnlne  Treliizon.!. 
Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Illyria,  and  the  Morea. 

Under  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  I.  Egj'pt  was  totally  subdueil,  said  SyrisL 
Cii'ca.ssia,  and  Moldavia  passed  untler  Turkish  mle.  In  1522  Solymau  I- 
sulMlued  Rhodes,  and  in  1525  invatle<l  Hungaiy  and  iiiveste<l  Vienna,  Thi*> 
siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  t^rritor^ 
under  Turkish  nUe  in  Eiu-ojmj  alone  then  exten<lc<l  over  230,000  .square  miles. 
Ever  since,  the  gloiy  of  the  empire  has  wane<l.  In  1595  the  Turks  wrTv- 
driven  out  of  Upper  Hungaiy  and  Transylvania,  and  for  a  time  oat  oJ 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  i769  war  broke  out  against  Russia,  ending  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Ciimea,  the  extension  of  the  Rusnao 
frontier  to  the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  the  partial  independence  of  the  DanubUn 
]>rincipalitie>!,  and  the  ac(|uisition  by  Russia  of  the  light  of  a  free  paivage  fe 
their  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles. 

In  1806  war  with  Russia  was  again  resumed,  and  resulted  in  the  extcBsJaa 
of  the  Russian  fix)ntier  to  the  Pnith  (1812).  The  Greek  war  for  independetjct  i 
(1822-28)  ended,  owing  to  the  interfeivnce  of  the  foreign  Powers,  in  the  Io» 
of  that  kingdom.  In  1833  Russia  was  successful  in  airesting  the  |irogrw»  ot" 
Mehemet  Ali  Pa.sha  of  Egypt,  but  the  hold  of  Turkey  orer  Egypt  was  from 
that  time  nominal.  By  the  Ti-eatj'  of  1841,  Turkey  was  virtually  plaonl 
uniler  the  xirotection  of  the  Great  Powera,  who  guaranteed  its  integrity  t»i 
indej)en<lencc.     In  1854  war  was  dwlared  by  Russia,  but  although  ass^tod  h^ 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  with  date  of  accession,  of  the  thirty- 
four  sovereigns  who  ruled  Turkey  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  reigning  house  : — 

House  of  Olhman. 


Othman 

1299 

Murad  IV.,  'The  Intrepid  ' 

.     1623 

Orchan 

1326 

Ibrahim 

.     1640 

Muradl.     . 

1360 

Mohammed  IV. 

.     1649 

Bajazet  I.,    'The  Thunder 

Solyman  II.   . 

.     1687 

bolt'       . 

1389 

Ahmet  II.      . 

1691 

Interregnum 

1402 

Mustapha  II. 

1695 

Mohammed  I.     . 

1413 

Ahmet  III.     . 

1703 

Murad  II.  . 

1421 

Mahmoud  I.  . 

1730 

Mohammed   II.,   Conqueroi 

p 

Osman  II. 

1754 

of  Constantinople    . 

1451 

Mustapha  III. 

1767 

Bajazet  II.           .         .         . 
Selim  I 

1481 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

1774 

1512 

Selim  III.       . 

1788 

Solyman   I.,    *The   Magni- 

Mustapha IV. 

1807 

ficent'     .         .         .         . 

1520 

Mahmoud  II. 

1808 

Selim  II 

1566 

Abdul-Medjid 

1839 

Murad  III. 

1574 

Abdul-Aziu    . 

1861 

1595 

Murad  V. 

Ahmet  I 

1603 

May  20— Aug. 

31 

1876 

^Tl '•  i  •      ■  ^" 

7-1618 

Abdul-Hamid  II.   . 

1876 

The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  from  one  to  two  millions 
sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown  domains, 
the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  The  finances  of  the  civil 
list  have  of  late  been  put  into  oixler,  but  are  still  reported  to  be  insuflBcient  to 
cover  the  expenditure  of  the  Court  and  Harem,  numbering  altogether  over 
five  thousand  individuals.  The  amount  charged  to  the  Budget  of  1880  was 
P.  62,747,116  for  the  Palace,  and  P.  23,750,212  for  the  Crown  princes.  Total, 
about  786,000Z. 

Constitation  and  Oovemment 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Prophet.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  *  Multeka,'  a  code 
formed  of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and 
tbe  sentences  and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are 
binding  upon  the  Sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another 
code  of  laws,  the  *  Cahon  nameh,'  formed  by  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  from  a  collection  of  *  hatti-sheriffs,'  or  decrees, 
issued  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obedience, 
but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human  authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under 
tbe  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the 
*  Sadr-azam,'  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal  Govem- 
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ment,  and  the  ^  Sheik-ul-Islam/  the  head  of  the  Church.  Both 
are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  with  the  nominal 
concurrence  of  the  *  Ulema/  a  body  comprising  the  clergy  and 
chief  functionaries  of  the  law,  over  which  the  *  Sheik-ul-Islam ' 
presides,  although  he  himself  does  not  exercise  priestly  functions. 
Connected  with  the  *  Ulema '  are  the  *  Mufti,'  the  interpreters  d 
the  Koran.  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges,  theo- 
logians, and  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers  of  literature  awl 
science  who  may  be  summoned  by  the  Mufti.  The  principal 
civic  functionaries  bear  the  titles  of  Effendi,  Bey,  or  Pasha. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  Europeas 
States,  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman 
(Governments,  the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  *Hatti-Homi- 
youn'  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856, 
and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  H,  of 
November,  1876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  ci 
reform  appears  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  as  head  of  the  (Government  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  is  assisted  by  the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  or  Privy 
Council,  which  corresponds  to  the  British  Cabinet.  TV 
Medjliss-i-Hass  consists  of  the  following  members: — 1.  Tbe 
Grand  Vizier ;  2.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam  ;  3.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  4.  The  Minister  of  War;  5.  The  Minister  of  Evkaf 
(Worship);  6.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  7.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  8.  President  of  CJouncil  of  State: 
9.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  10.  Minister  of  Finance: 
11.  Minister  of  Marine;  12.  Minister  of  Justice;  13.  Minister 
of  Civil  list. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  thirty-one  Vilayets, 
or  governments,  and  subdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces 
Kazas,  or  districts,  Nahite,  or  subdistricts,  and  Karies,  or 
communities.  A  Vali,  or  governor-general,  who  is  held  to 
represent  the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  Vilayet.  The  provinces,  districts,  ic,. 
are  subjected  to  inferior  authorities  (Mutesarifs,  CJalmakam^ 
Mudirs  and  Muktars)  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal 
governor.  The  division  of  the  country  into  Vilayets  has  been 
frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  For  similar 
reasons  six  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  bv 
Mutesarifs  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  known  as 
Mutessarifats.  All  subjects,  however  humble  their  origin,  are 
eligible  to,  and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are 
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under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  and  are  amenable 
for  trial  (in  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are  not  concerned) 
to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their  consul.  Foreigners  who  own 
real  property  are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil  courts  in  ques-  • 
tions  relative  to  their  landed  property.  Cases  between  foreign 
and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  courts,  a  drago- 
man of  the  foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see  that  the  trial 
be  according  to  the  law ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  if 
against  the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his  consulate.  Cases  between 
two  foreign  subjects  of  different  nationalities  are  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  defendant. 

Grand,  Vizier. — Greneral  Djevad  Pasha,  appointed  Heptember, 
•1891. 

Sh&ik-id-Islami, — Djomalledin  Effendi,   appointed   September, 
1891. 

Minister  qf  Interior. — Rifaat  Pasha,  September,  1891. 

Minister  qf  Wwr, — General  Eiza  Pasha,  September,  1891. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Said  Pasha. 

Minister  of  /Vwance.— Nazif  Effendi,  March  15,  1891. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  States 
nominally  subjecrt)  may  be  estimated  at  1,609,240  square  miles, 
and  its  total  population  at  about  39,212,000,  viz.  : — 


Ii  II  mediate  possessions  :- 
Europe 
Asia  . 
Africa 


Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Roumelia)  au- 
tonomous province 

Rosuia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novi>)azar — 
under  Austria-Himgaiy       .... 

Bauios — tributary  j»rincii)ality 

Kgypt 


Total 


t   Square  MUes 

1     Population 

61,200 
687,640 
398,738 

1    4,780,000 

i  21,608,000 

1,300,000 

1,147,578 

1  27,688,000 

37,860 

23,570 

232 

400,000 

1    3,164,375 

'    1,604,091     ' 
;         48,500     , 
t    6,817,265 

461,662 

j  11,524,131 

l,i509,240 

39,212,131 

In  the  following  table  the  subdivision  by  Vilayets  is  given 
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for  the  immediate  possessions  acGording  to  the  census  begun  in 
1885,  but  still  incomplete  for  those  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


I 


Vilayete 


Europe : — 

Constantinople    (European    and 
Asiatic) 


Area 

Sq.  Miles 


5,867 » 
15,015 
13,684 
7,643 
2,895 
9,264 
4,516 
7,025 


Population 
(Census) 


895,470 
836,044 
990,400 
664,379 
100,000 
588,282 
202,819 
509,151 


Pop. 

pcrSq. 

Mile 


153 
56 
72 
87 
84 
63 
45 
72 


65,909  I  4,786,545 


4,296 

26,248 

2,895 

4,963 

2,949 

17,370 

19,300 

32,339 

35,378 

14,494 

32,308 

12,082 

204,618 


29,614 
14,614 
18,074 
11,522 
15,440 

89,264 


246,824 

1,300,000 

129,047 

325,866 

294,192 

1,390,783 

1,009,460 

892,901 

1,088,100 

402,439 

996,120 

1,047,700 

9,123,432 


645,702 
575,314 
471,462 
388,625 
376,297 

2,457,400 


73 


57 
49 
44 
66 
96 
80 
52 
27 
31 
28 
31 
87 

44 


22 
39 
26 
34 
24 


9Q  '^'>0 
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Vilayets 


Stria  : — 

Aleppo 

*Zor 

•Syria 

•Beyrouth 

Jerusalem  (Mute.ssarifat)     . 

Lebanon  (privileged  Provinoe)   . 


Total  (Syria) 


Arabia  :— 
Hedjaz  (apju-oxiiuatc) 
Yemen  ,, 


Total  (Arabia) 


Total  (Asia)  . 

Afrka  : — 

Tripoli  (approximate) 
Benghazi  ,, 

Total  (Africa) 


Area 
8q.  Miles 

Population 
(Census)      1 

Pop. 

perSq 

Mil? 

30,304 
38,600 
24,009 
11,773 

994,604  ' 
100,000  ' 
604,170  , 
400,000 

32 

3 

25 

34 

8,222 
2,200 

339,169  1 
245,000  ' 

41 
111 

115,144         2,676,943 


1' 


96,500 
77,200 

173,700 

682,931 

398,738 
398,738 


,  3,500,000 
2,600,000 

I  6,000,000 ' 

I  21,608,055 


'   800,000 
500,000 


1,300,000 


Total  (Turkish  Eminre).     1,147,578      27,694,600 

1  Estiniatt'H  of  the  population  of  Arabia  diflVr  widely.     In  the  'Hevolkerui 
it  is  put  at  1,050,000,  ami  the  entin*  population  of  AKiat'ic  Tnrkey  at  15,430,000 


23 

36 
32 

34 

31 

3 
24 

(ler  Enic ' 


Acciuiite  ethnological  statistics  of  the  [wpuJation  do  not  exist.  In  the 
Kiu'0[>ean  ju-ovinccs  under  immediate  Turkish  nUe,  Turks  (of  Finno-Tataric 
nwre),  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  numerous,  and  constitute  70 
iier  cent,  of  the  })opulation.  Other  races  representeti  arc  Serbs,  Bulgarians, 
koumaniaus,  Annenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews,  C^ixjassians.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish  element,  with  some  four  million  Arabs,  besides 
f  J  reeks,  Syrians,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous  other 
races.  The  following  are  the  returns  for  Constantinople,  arranged  in  order  of 
religious  beliefs,  viz.  : — 

MussiUmans,  384,910  ;  Greeks,  152,741  ;  Annenians,  149,590;  Bulgarians, 
4,377  ;  Roman  C-atholic**  (native),  6,442;  (Jreck  Latins,  1,082;  Protestants 
(uative),  819  ;  Jews,  44,361  ;  Foreigners,  129,243.     Total,  873,565. 

The  estimated  populations  of  the  other  largest  towns  are  as  follows  : — 
Ailrianople,  100,000  ;  Salonica,  60,000  ;  Monastir,  45,000  :  Scutari,  30,000 
Jaiiina,  20,000;  Smyrna,  200,000:  Dama.scus,  200,000;  Bagdad,  180,000 
Aloi»l>o,  120,000;  Erzcroum,  60,000;  Kaisarieh,  60,000;  Mossul,  45,000 
Saua,  50,000 ;  Sivas,  48,000  ;  Mecca,  45,000 ;  Trebizond,  45,000  ;  Adana 
45,000  ;  Diarljekir,  40,000  ;  Broussa,  35,700  ;  Anghoi-a,  30,000  ;  Van,  30,000 
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Jedda,  30,000 ;  Jerusalem,  28,000  ;  Konieh,  25,000 :  Chios,   25,000  :  Bitik 
25,000  ;  Canea,  15,000  ;  Tripoli,  30,000. 

The  Lebanon  is  governed  by  a  Mutessarif  (C*hristian),  and  has  a  gpacial 
government.  Its  iwpulation  is  reckoned  at  245,000  or  about  111  per  sqiare 
mile. 

Kelig^on  and  Education. 

The  adherents  of  the  two  great  religious  creeds  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  reduced  in  its  limits  hj  Out 
treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  are  estimated  to  consist  d 
sixteen  milUons  of  Mahometans,  and  of  five  millions  of  Chnstaans. 
The  Mahometans  form  the  vast  majority  in  Asia,  but  only  one- 
half  of  the  population  in  Europe.  In  the  Arabian  and  Afrkan 
Provinces  the  Mahometans  are  estimated  at  about  seven  millions 
Recognised  by  the  Turkish  Government  are  the  adherents  of 
seven  non-Mahometan  creeds — ^namely  :  1 .  Latins,  Franks,  or 
Catholics,  who  use  the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Grenoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the  empire,  and 
proselytes  among  Armenians ;  Bulgarians,  and  others  ;  2.  Greeks ; 
3.  Armenians ;  4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans ;  5.  Maronites. 
under  a  Patriarch  at  Elanobin  in  Moxmt  Lebanon  ;  6.  Protestants, 
consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Armenians ;  7.  Jews. 
These  seven  reUgious  denominations  are  invested  with  the  privi- 
lege of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rula  The  Bishops  and 
Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  the  'Chacham- 
Baschi,*  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  consequence  of  those 
functions,  considerable  influence. 

The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinates  to  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
Theii*  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  r^noved  by 
Imperial  irad^.  A  priesthood,  however,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  meaning  a  separate  class,  to  whom  alone  the  right  of  officiate 
ing  in  i*eligious  services  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Turkey. 
Not  only  may  officers  of  the  State  be  called  upon  to  perfcnm 
the  rites,  but  any  member  of  the  congregation,  who  has  the 
requisite  voice  and  is  of  reputable  character,  may  be  desired  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Imam,  and  either  recite  verses  of  the  Koran 
or  lead  in  prayer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Koran  constitutes 
the  code  of  law  and  chai-ter  of  rights,  as  well  as  the  religiouh 
guide,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  there  is  a  close  connc^on 
between  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  professors  and  inter- 
preters of  the  law. 

There  is  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mahometan  world ;  in  1890-91,  21,184  arrived  from  the  Turco- 
Persian  frontier  and  61,172  by  sea,  against  34,470  and  69,622  on 
the  previous  year. 
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The  Koran  and  Multeka  encourage  public  education^  and,  as 
a  comsequence,  public  schools  have  been  long  established  in  most 
considerable  Turkish  towns  ;  wliile  '  medresses/  or  colleges,  with 
public  libraries,  ai*e  attached  to  the  greater  niunber  of  the  prin- 
cipal mosques.  But  the  instruction  afforded  by  these  establish- 
ments is  rather  limited. 

The  iminber  of  mowiiies  in  the  Turkish  Eninii'e  is  2,120,  of  which  379  aie 
ill  CoDBtantinopIe.  The  nuuilier  of  tlie  clei-gy  is  11,600.  Connected  i^ith  the 
mosques  are  l,/80  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  supplied  gratis.  Tlie 
private  revenue  of  the  Evkaf  (church),  previous  to  the  war  of  1878,  was 
30,200,000  piastres  (251,000/.)  i>er  annum,  but  they  have  now  been  reduced  to 
20,000,000  piastres  (166,000/.).  The  exiwuses  are  reckoned  at  15,000,000 
piastres  (125,000/.).  The  stipend  of  the  sheik-nl- Islam  7,081,520  pia.strcs 
(59,000/.),  and  those  of  the  Naibs  and  Muftis  7,876,646  piastres  (66,000/.),  are 
|»aid  by  the  State.  The  principal  reveuufes  of  the  Evkaf  are  derived  from  the 
«ale  of  lauded  proi>ertv  which  has  been  bequeathed  it,  and  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Vacouf.  Thi-ee-fourths  of  the  urban  propeity  of  the 
H^pire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Vacouf.  IHirehasers  of  property  of  this 
description  pay  a  nominal  annual  rent  to  the  £vkaf ;  but  should  they  die 
without  direct  heirs  the  property  reverts  to  the  Church.  The  amount  iiaid 
direct  by  the  State  to  the  Evkaf  m  1880  (the  last  regular  budget)  was  6,910,240 
piastres  (57,000/. ).  The  budget  for  the  same  year  shows  the  following  amounts 
as  paid  by  the  State  for  roligious  puiposes : — Toward  the  expenses  of  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  and  presents,  13,139,529  piastres  (109,000/.)  ;  for  the  piddir 
ix?ading  of  the  Koran,  12,747,395  piastres  (106,000/.) :  subvention  to  Tekes 
(monasteries),  776,250  piastres  (6,500/.). 

Finance. 

An  official  report  from  the  British  Embassy,  dated  Septeuiher 
1883,  estimates  the  gi'oss  revenue  at  13,686,000/.,  and  exj)endi- 
ture  14,089,000/.  An  estimate  for  1883-84  gave  the  receipts 
at  £T16,313,006,  and  expenditure  i:T16,223,016,  including 
^T4, 187,005,  as  a  balance  available  for  the  8tate  creditors. 
For  1889  the  Budget  Committee  returned  the  following  figures 
for  the  financial  year  from  March  1888  to  March  1889:— 
Revenue  £T1 8,500,000  ;  expenditure  ^T2 1, 400,000  ;  deficit 
i:T2,960,000.  The  deficit  for  1889-90,  estimated  at  £T1, 700,000, 
was  met  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  War  Department  to 
i:T5,500,000,  the  Oi-dnance  Department  to  £T800,000,  those  of 
the  Navy  to  XT600,000,  by  a  rethiction  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
JBudgets  of  other  Ministers,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Priointy  and  other  debts  into  4  ]»er  cents.  The  Budget  for 
1890-91  has  not  yet  (January,  1892)  been  estimated.  (For 
details  see  Year-book,  1886,  p.  505.) 

According  to  an  international  arrangement  of  1881,  the  debt 
was  reduced  to  106,437,234/.  The  Government  agi*eed  to  hand 
over    to   an    international    commission    the   excise    i*evenues   of 
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Turkey,  to  be  administered  by  them  entirely  separate  from  the 
other  Government  administrations.  The  decree  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  the  capital  and  capitalisation  of  arrears  of  the  Otto- 
man loans  therein  enumerated,  and  authorised  a  conversion  of 
the  debt  by  the  Council  of  Administration  in  accord  with  the 
Government.  The  Council  consists  of  six  members,  representing 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Priority 
Obligations  of  the  Galata  bankers,  the  English  representative 
acting  for  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  bondholders.  The  decree  pro- 
vides for  the  application  of  the  produce  of  the  conceded  revenues 
on  the  13th  of  March  and  13th  of  September  of  each  year,  to 
payment  of  interest  and  amortisation  of  the  debt,  subject  to  the 
preferential  deduction  for  22  years  of  £T590,000  for  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  5  per  cent.  Piivileged  Obligations  (Priority 
Bonds)  (see  Year-book  for  1888). 

The  following  table  gives  the  year  of  issue,  nominal  capital, 
the  interest  per  cent.,  and  the  issue  price,  of  the  foi-eign  loans  of 
Turkey : — 


Year  of 

Nominal 

Inter- 

Issue 

Year  i»f 

Nouiiual 

Inter- 

lam 

Ihruc 

capital 

est 

price 

Issue 

capital 

est 

pri« 

£ 

Pi-,  cent.  Pr.  cent. 

K 

Pr.  eent. 

Pr.eeaT. 

18.VI 

3, 

100 

0 

85 

1870-72 

31,680,000 

H 

4i 

ISob 

100 

4 

10'4 

iJVl 

5,700,000 

6 

73 

1S58 

•""^i 

m 

0 

85 

\h'2 

11,1-26,200 

9 

n 

1X00 

2 

!20 

0 

6-4 

i87;j 

27,777,780 

6 

JSt)2 

«! 

100 

0 

68 

1865-74 

87,9-24,640 

5 

» 

mw 

6, 

100 

0 

72 

1877 

5,000,000 

5 

.■»i 

1864 

2, 

•00 
80 

0 
0 

7-2 

66 

ISOo 

ooi 


Total 


2-28,19i»,74U 


Of  the  above,  those  of  1854,  1871,  and  1877  (Defence  Loan) 
were  secured  on  the  Egyptian  Tribute,  payable  to  Turkey ;  that 
of  1855  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  England. 
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Bxcise 

Salt  miinopoly 

Stamp  dues 
!  Fisheries    . 

Silk  tithes . 
'  Tobacco  monopoly 


1889-90 

1890-91 

£202,237 

£206,050 

656,417 

636,261 

169,189 

187,262 

38,841 

48,006 

35,710 

46,592 

681,818 

681,818 

1889-90        1890-91 


Do.         Eastern 
Roomella 
Tuuibeki        (Persian) 

Tobacco 
Arrears 
Tobacco  Tithe     . 


98,268;  98,268' 

138,206  138,2051 

I  1 

45,4551  45,455 

4,836  5,857' 

71,036  81,9161 


1 1  £2,136,962  £2,165,680 


A  consolidation  of  the  various  loans  (excepting  the  Railway  Bonds, 
14,211,407/.)  has  been  carried  on  under  a  twofold  form — first,  that  of  registra- 
tion ;  second,  that  of  conversion.  By  the  former,  which  was  preliminary  to 
conversion,  bonds  proportionate  to  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  each  loan 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  remainder  returned  with  a  new  coupon-sheet  attached 
thereto  ;  by  the  latter,  the  bonds  were  exchanged  at  their  reduced  value 
against  the  new  Converted  Bonds.  The  various  loans  are  consolidated  in  four 
series,  viz.  : — Series  A,  7,183,872Z.,  representing  loans  of  1858  and  1862  ; 
Series  B,  10,241,048/.,  representing  loans  of  1860,  1863,  and  1872  ;  Series  C, 
30,832,511/.,  representing  loans  of  1865, 1869,  and  1873  ;  Series  D,  43,968,396/., 
representing  the  General  Debt.  The  Conversion  commenced  on  November  20, 
1884,  and  was  closed  on  May  13,  1888.  The  amounts  converted  stand  as 
follows  (Sept.  1891)  :— 


I  Bonds  converted 


Series  A. 

„     B.        .        . 

„     C.        .        . 

Registered — to  convert 


I 


]k>ud8  not  pi-esented  for  \ 
convei-sion    and   can- 
celled, May,  1888.       J 


5,909,180 

10,042,920 

30,542,760 

43,641,420 

22,920 

£90,159,200 

859,880 


£91,019,080 


Redeemed 

3,772,620 
175,100 
219,000 
220,500 


Circulating 

2,136,560 

9,867,820 

30,323,760 

43,420,920 

22,920 


4,887,220      I    85,771,9«0 


For  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  see  Yeau-Book  for  1888. 

In  virtue  of  an  Irade  dated  May  29,  1886,  the  Government  compounded  its 
ilebt  towanls  the  Imperial  Ottoman  IJank  for  .stock  of  £T4,500,000,  which 
along  with  sto(;k  for  £T2,000,000  required  for  State  purjwses,  is  now  issued. 
The  stock  was  identical  in  type  with  the  Priority  lionds,  liearing  intcivst  at  5 
l>er  cent,  per  annum,  and  had  a  progres.sive  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  l»e  applied  by  purchase  in  the  open  market. 

An  annuity  of  £T390,000,  to  i-esiilt  from  the  customs  of  the  Vilayets  of 
Atlrianople,  Salonica,  Broussa,  Aidin,  and  Syria,  is  affected  to  this  purpose. 
The  Government  assigns  its  ^wirticipation  in  the  profits  of  the  tobjicco  monojtoly 
towaitis  an  increa.se  of  the  Redemption  Fund.  The  sum  of  £T1, 000,000  was 
also  obtained  in  1888  from  Baron   Hirsch  in  exchange  for  ceitaiu  railway 
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privileges,  and  a  further  sum  of  £Tl,  188,000  in  1889  as  an  award  for  claims  on 
the  railway. 

In  1890  a  convereion  of  the  5  per  cent.  Priority  Loan  was  efiect«d  by  the 
issue  of  7^827,260/.  privileged  4  per  cents. . 

A  further  conversion  was  also  made  of  the  Dahli^  and  the  Sehini  Annmtin 
by  the  issue  of  4,646, OOOi.  Consolidation  4  per  cent.  Bonds,  and  in  1891  tfee 
1877  Defence  Loan  was  converted  into  6,316,920/.  Bonds  baring  interest  of  4 
per  cent  and  ^^i-anteed  by  the  Egyptian  Tribute. 

The  following  is  the  position  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  (Sept.  1891) : — 


1      Year 

- 

Interest 
Percent, 

Capital 

1 

£ 

i     1854 

Egyptian  Tribute 

6 

1,605,740 

;     1855 

Guaranteed 

4 

3,815,200' 

1871 

Egyptian  Tribute 

!             6 

5,378,700 

1     1881 

Cvonverted 

i            — 

85,771,980 

1881 

S.  Railway       . 

j           — 

13,605,000 

1     1886 

Douane  . 

4 

4,238,500 

1889 

Anatolian  Railway 

'          5 

1,421,160 

1890 

Privileged 

1          4 

7,748,240 

1891 

Egyi)tian  Tribute 

!      ^^ 

6,316,920 

1 

Total      . 

• 

1 

i       ~" 

129,901,440 

1  Inclusive  of  4(2,135,500  drawn  but  not  paid  off. 

There  is  in  addition  the  war  indemnitv  to  Russia  of  32,000,000/.,  which  by 
negotiation  it  has  been  agreed  to  pay  at  tne  rate  of  320,000Z.  per  annum  with- 
out interest.  The  revenues  of  the  Province  of  Konia  have  oeen  asasned  t 
guarantee  for  this  annual  payment,  but  in  January  1890  the  Ottoman  Goveni- 
mcnt  was  £T686,734  in  arrears  in  meeting  its  engagements. 

The  internal  debt  now  consists  of  £T7,500,000  *  Tasfie  Bonds,'  bearing  »' 
intciest,  but  i-eceived  by  the  Government  for  arrears  in  taxes,  &c,,  up  to  tbr 
year  1882  ;  £T1, 140,000  owing  to  savings  banks,  £T500,000  ad\'anced  by  tb«r 
Pension  Fund  Depaitment,  £T130,000  bv  the  aOTicultural  banks,  i-T838,0(Ki 
in  Iwnds,  £T600,000  through  old  forcetl  loans.  Interest  on  these  advances*  is 
vciy  invgularly  paid. 

Befenoe. 
I.  Frontiers. 

Turkey  occupies  tlie  South-Eastern  comer  of  Europe  iind  the 
Western  poi-tion  of  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  have  been  considei'ably  modiiicd 
of  late  years.  Eiu-opean  Turkey  has  for  frontier  States  in  tl» 
north,  Montenegi'o,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia.  The  frontiers  are  mountainous  towards  the  east^  but 
at  many  points  passage  is  easy. 

The  western  frontier  of  European  Tui'key  is  foimed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas.     lt«  southern  limits  are  formed  by 
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Thoesaly,  the  JEge&n  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Basphorus,  the  shores  of  which  are  strongly  fortified. 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  boundaries  to  the  west  are  the  Archipelago,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Ai*abia  Petrea,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Its  limits  to  the 
south  are  Central  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  those  to  the  east 
Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  (Russia),  the  chief  stronghold  near  the 
Russian  frontier  being  Erzeroum. 

II.  Army. 

According  to  the  existing  system,  the  army  consists  of  the 
Nizam  or  regular  army,  two  bans  of  Redif  or  Landwehr,  and 
the  Mustahfiz  or  Landisturm.  Non-Mahometans  ai*e  not  liable 
to  military  service,  but  have  to  pay  an  exemption  tax,  about  six 
shillings  per  head  per  annum,  levied  alike  on  males  of  all  ages. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  on  all  able-bodied  Mahometans 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  20.  By  the  recruiting  law  of  1887 
military  service  is  rendered  obligatory  for  all  the  Mussulman 
population  of  the  empire,  excepting  only  Constantinople  and  its 
suburbs,  which  still  retains  its  privilege  of  exemption  from 
military  service. 

The  conscripts  are  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Those  who  can  claim  no  reason  for  exemption. 

2.  Those  who  are  infirm,  sole  supports  of  families,  or  who  are 
exempt  for  various  special  reasons. 

The  1st  class  is  again  divided  into  two  classes,  called  1st  and 
2nd^  levies  (Tertib). 

As  many  men  as  are  required  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  sttyiding 
army  are  taken  for  the  1st  levy,  and  go  through  twenty  years* 
service,  six  with  the  Nizam  and  first  reserve  (Ikhtiyats),  eight 
years  in  the  Redif,  and  six  in  the  Mustahfiz  or  Landsturm. 

The  men  of  the  2nd  levy  have  to  undergo  six  to  nine  months' 
drill  with  a  Nizam  battalion  in  the  first  year  of  their  service, 
and  thirty  days*  drill  at  their  homes  in  every  subsequent  year. 
They  are  also  liable  on  emergency  to  be  called  to  join  the  Nizam. 
Thus  all  the  able-bodied  Mahometan  population  will  receive  a 
fair  Amount  of  militarv  trainini?.  and  it  is  pxnected  that  when 
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Each  of  the  first  six  circiimacriptioiis  ftirnishes  a  conn  d'anu^  to  the  Nianu 
and  one  each  to  the  first  and  second  ban  of  the  Rodif ;  the  seventh  circum- 
scription furnishes  no  Redif ;  and  the  Nizam  corps  is  principally  recruiUtl  from 
the  other  circumscriptions. 

The  artillery  force  was  newly  divided  in  1886-87  by  the  addition  of  t 
second  regiment  to  each  of  the  first  six  corps  d'annee.  Each  of  the  first  sii 
corps  d'arm^  comprises  2  divisions  of  infantry  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments,  2 
Imttalions  of  chasseurs,  3  brigades  of  cavalry  of  2  regiments  each,  2  raiment* 
of  artillery,  and  should,  when  complete,  also  contain  1  liattalion  of  pioneers,  1 
Imttalion  infantry  train,  3  companies  artillery  train,  1  telegraph  company,  intl 
1  sanitary  section  ;  but  these  latter  are  as  yet  only  partially  formed.  Each 
infantry  regiment  has  4  battalions  of  a  war  strength  of  830  officers  and  men, 
but  in  time  of  peace  containing  from  300  to  500  men.  The  infantry  will 
shortly  be  anned  with  the  Mauer  repeating  rifle,  250,000  of  which  havt 
already  been  procured.  Each  artillery  regiment  has  a  strength  of  12  fieM 
battenes,  and  2  or  more  mountain  batteries  (6  gims  to  a  batteiy)- 

The  seventh  army  corps  (Yemen)  has  the  same  infantry  organisation  as  the 
other  corps,  but  has  no  cavalry,  and  only  3  Imtteries  field  and  3  batteries 
mountain  artillery. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  are  all  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  the 
Ordnance  Dejiartment  (Tophane)  has  imder  its  orders  12  batteries  fieUi,  2 
mountain  batteries,  and  8  Itattalions  of  garrison  artillery,  besides  13  companies 
of  engineers. 

There  is  also  a  local  force  in  the  island  of  Crete  composed  of  2  regiments  of 
infantry  of  3  battalions  each,  and  a  battalion  of  garrison  artillery. 

There  is  also  a  local  division  in  Tripoli  composed  of  17  liattalions  infantn, 
1 0  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  3  batteries  of  field  artillery. 

The  above  form  the  permanent  army,  and  comprise  264  battalions  of 
infantry,  189  squadrons  of  cavalry,  104  batteries  field  artillery,  36  battens 
mountain  and  29  battalions  garrison  artillery,  4  battalions  infantry  train,  H 
battalions  of  artificers,  3  battalions  fire  brigade,  22  companies  of  engine«s,  2 
sanitary  companies,  and  1  telegraph  company,  with  a  total  numerical  fome  of 
9,810  officers  and  149,000  men. 


ni.  Navy. 

The  fleet  of  war  of  Turkey  has  in  recent  years  been  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  sale  of  some  of  its  best  ships  to  EnglaiML 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1891  it  consisted  of  15  large  armour^Wl 
ships,  a  river  monitor,  2  river  gun-boats,  27  torpedo  gun-botts. 
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Name  of  Ironclad 

BarbefU  Ships  : 
A.Hsar-i-Tofvik   . 

A**ar-Sliefket    . 

Mjlal-Lieh 

X^Hljimi-Shcfket 

OnfrcU  BaUenj  Ships  • 
Avni-Illah 
Fethi-Bouleiul   . 

Hamidieh . 

Meijomiiyt'. 
Muin-i-Zaffer 
Monkatlem-i  -  Hair 

Broadffitle  Ships : — 
Azizieh 

Mahmoiiilieh 

Orkaiiioli  . 


Osnianieh  . 

Monitor ,- — 

Hafix-Rahnian    . 


I 


i 

u 

5 

18C8 
180.S 
1870 
18r»8 

1869 
1870 

1885 

1874 
1869 
1872 


1864       r»} 


jiiii 1  ill 

"IS      No.        Weight,    I  £"*• 
I  Inches  '  i 


1864 


1865 


1864 


^        [    \  ^^^"^"1 1  3,100  4,680  13-3 

6        II  ^4.'ton}    ^'^•'*^  ^'228  13-3  I 

^       I  M  Ji-J^"l    1,900  2,046  11-3 

/    1  12-toii  \      ' 


6 

4 

9 

4   1 

9 

'^Si 

/  ^  1 

12 

12 

6 

4 

9 

4   1 

^\ 


^H 


1868       5i 


12-2 
14-0 


12.ton    I  2,450    2,380  : 
12.ton      4,200    2,760  i 

^^■J^"V  4,500    6,530    130 
4-ton /I  ' 

18-ton    :  6,820  1  8,760 

12,ton    '  2,550  i  2,380 

12-ton    !  3,000  '  2,760 


13-5 
12-5 
12-5 


{  1      12-ton1 

I    2       9-ton  [3.3,.,    6 


1 14       7-ton 
V  1        4-ton 


1 14 

w 

V! 
W 


\ 


400    120 


14^ton^ 

9-ton  V  3,735  '  6,400    120 
7-ton  J 
1 2-ton  ^  I 

^:[^;;  I    3,735    6,400    120, 

4-tonJ 
12-ton^ 

7-ton  [  3,735    6,400    12  0 
4-ton  I 


4  '  64-ton         800    2,500    120 


The  largest  armour  olml  ships  of  the  Turkish  navy  arc  the  two  frigates,  the 
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For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raised  in  the  same  manner  ns  the 
laud  forces,  partly  by  conscription,  and  partly  by  voUmtar^'  enlistment.  Thi* 
time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  twelve  years,  five  in  active  service,  three  in  tb^ 
i-eserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  navy  is  6  vie*- 
admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  289  vice-captains,  228  lieutenantJ^ 
187  ensigns,  and  30,000  sailors,  Ixjsides  9,460  marines.  In  1889  90  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  navy  was  put  at  60,000,000  piastres. 

Prodaction  and  Industry. 

Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenure — 
namely,  l8t,  as  *  M\ri,'  or  Crown  lands ;  2nd,  as  *  Vacouf,'  or  pious 
foundations  ;  3rd,  as  *  Mulikaneh,*  or  Crown  grants ;  and  4th,  as 

*  Miilk,*  or  freehold  property.  The  first  description,  the  *  miri,*  or 
Crown  lands,  which  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown.  The  Grovemment  grants 
the  right  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the  payment  of  eer- 
tiiin  fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over  the 
land  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
neglects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  tliree  years  it  is  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  The  second  form  of  tenure,  the  *  vacouf,*  was  insti- 
tuted originally  to  provide  for  the  religion  of  the  State  an<i  the 
echication  of  the  people,  by  the  erection  of  mosques  and  school  : 
but  this  object  has  been  set  aside,  or  neglected,  for  several 
generations,  and  the  *  vacouf '  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
Government  ofiicials.     The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the 

*  mulikaneh,'  was  granted  to  the  spahis,  the  old  feudal  troopes  in 
recompense  for  the  military  service  required  of  them,  and  is  here- 
ditary, and  exempt  from  tithes.     The  foiurth  form  of  tenure,  the 

*  miilk,*  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent 
Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  villages,  is  *  miilk,*  which  the  peasants  purchase  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Government. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation, 
owing  principally  to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance, 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  remunerative  exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  induce- 
ment to  the  farmer  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own 
use,  or  in  his  immediate  proximity.  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  further  crippled  by  custom  dues  for  the 
oxport^ition  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  system  of  agrit^ulture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is 
very  feitilc  ;  the  prindpal  pi-otlurts  arc  toliacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  eotton,  fi^ 
nuts,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fmits.  CJoffee,  madder,  opium, 
glims  are  largely  exported.  It  is  estimated  that  44  million  nems  of  the  Kinpire 
in  Europe  and  Asia  are  under  cultivation. 
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Since  the  ravages  produced  by  the  phylloxera  in  France,  Turkish  wines 
have  been  largely  exported  to  that  country  ;  20,308,521  litres  in  1887-88,  at 
an  average  cost  of  31  francs  the  hectolitre. 

The  lorest  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  those  of  France,  but  restrictive 
regulations  are  not  enforced,  and  the  country  is  being  rapidly  deprived  of  its 
timber.  About  21  million  acres  are  under  forest,  of  which  3J  mUHon  acres  are 
in  European  Turkey. 

The  culture  of  silkworms,  although  stiU  important,  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, owing  to  disease  among  the  worms.  The  value  of  cocoons  pro- 
duced in  1887-88  was  356, 450^.,  and  of  raw  silk  764,450/.  Most  of  the  silk 
produced  is  exported,  but  some  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  native  dress 
material. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  empire  are  restrictive,  though  the  country  is  rich 
in  minerals,  coal,  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  bitumen,  smphur,  salt,  alum  ;  coal 
especially  is  abundant,  but  hardly  worked. 

The  nsheries  of  Turkey  are  important ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Bosphorus  alone 
tepresent  a  value  of  upwards  of  250,000/.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  pro- 
duces excellent  sponges. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into  utensils 
for  household  purposes.  Concessions  have  also  been  ^nted  for  glass  manu- 
factories, paper  mills,  and  textile  looms.  Cai-pets,  which  constitute  a  consider- 
able article  of  export  (about  150,000/.),  are  made  on  hand-looms,  and  so  also 
are  a  number  of  light  materials  for  dress. 

Commerce. 

All  articles  of  import  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per  cent.  <id 
valorem,  except  tobacco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies ;  there 
is  also  an  export  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  native  produce  if  sent 
abroad,  but  of  8  per  cent,  if  sent  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another. 

Turkey  is  (September  1891)  negotiating  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  other  Powers,  and 
it  proposes  removing  the  export  custom  duty  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
building  Bonded  Warehouses  in  some  of  the  principal  seaport 
towns  of  the  empire. 

Articles  destined  for  schools,  churches,  embassies,  consulates, 
as  well  as  agricultural  machines  and  the  plant  for  railways,  aie 
free  of  duty. 

The  following  table  gives  (100  piastres  «=  £T1),  according  to 
the  Turkish  Custom  House,  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Turkey  in 
1888-89  and  1889-90  (March  13  to  March  12)  according  to 
countries : — 
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;         Country 

Importation 

Exportation 

1                     ! 

1888.89 

1889.W) 

1888-89 

1SS9-90 

1 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Piastres 

Great  Britain  ' 

797,646,824 

914,513,948 

500,348,993 

583.392,001 

Austria.         .  ' 

345,523,796 

409,144,341 

115,463,565 

135,432,106 

France  . 

252,052,425 

254,368,642 

426,472,890 

426,951,003 

Russia  . 

204,816,172 

173,321,811 

29,416,109 

32,413,774 

Italy     . 

46,837,888 

42,438,053 

38,959,888 

68,974,556 

i  Bulgaria 

96,576,772 

112,419,709 

81,598,253 

88,118,994 

Peraia   .         .  ! 

55,487,899 

58,000,764 

1,264,828 

1,131,444 

Greece  . 

31,835,714 

29,435,314 

46,419,824 

53,115,112 

Belgium 

38,817,782 

41,574,426 

476,554 

l,671,7n 

Roumania 

47,313,688 

39,451,054 

19,618,001 

24,619,330 

United  States 

8,180,973 

6,028,126 

15,609,881 

15,735,892 

Tunis    . 

3,306,110 

2,608,844 

143,001 

298,044 

,  Servia   . 

5,789,180 

6,438,071 

3,124,442 

3,532,669 

I  Holland 

2,425,028 

9,349,169 

36,986,833 

25,080,665 

Germany 

2,994,194 

2,648,945 

1,410,219 

5,358,223 

Egypt   . 
Sweden . 

2,034,424 

1,896,753 

85,108,580 

98,776,827 

2,924,278 

4,584,044 

— 

— 

1  Montenegro  . 

1,036,189 

829,371 

529,410 

552,717 

Samos  . 

34,547 

71,362 

319.047 

597,954 

Denmark 

5,889 

29,569 

592,833 

190,779 

Spain    . 

25.597 

— 

792,888 

1,849,111 

1,945,665,364 

2,104,152,311 

1,854,653,989 

1,517,242,978 

Of  the  Turkish  export  trade,  38  per  cent.,  and  of  the  import  trade,  43  per 
cent.,  is  with  Great  Britain. 

Tobacco  exported  abroad  is  not  included  in  this  table  ;  the  Director  of  ^ 
General  Debt  states  that  the  quantity  exported  in  1884-85  amounted  to 
8,913,088  kilos.  ;  in  1885-86  to  11,521,126  kilos.  ;  in  1886-87,  11,688,052 
kilos.  ;  in  1887-88,  10,373,217  kilos.  ;  in  1889-90,  10,454,427  kilos. 

The  principal  exports  and  imports  for  1889-90  are  as  follows  : — 


'                         Exports,  1889.90 

Imports,  1889-90 

i                                                    Piastres 

PSastns 

Raisins    .         .         .      147,274,497 

Sugar      . 

.      153,785,655 

Mohair 

1     66,880,777 

Cotton— thread 

.      117,111,525 

'  Opium 

1     62,988,572 

prints 

.      119,284,233 

'  Raw  silk 

97,632,138 

Calico 

.   1     68,334,140 

1  Cocoons 

55,266,001 

Linen  stuffs     . 

13,110,973 

1  Wheat 

136,345,572 

Woollen  „        . 

.   1     54,674,420 

'  Maize 

19,308,125 

Cotton  and  linen  stuflb,     28, 849, 144 

'  Cotton 

i     50,081,639 

Sheeting . 

.        68,334,140 

1  Valonia 

51,184,191 

Cashmere 

27,174,252 

Wool 

I     56,508,277 

Cloth       . 

.       37,588,487 

Coffee 

1     64,070,750 

Dross  material 

54,674.420 

Skins 

1    40,037,620 

Coffee      . 

84,249,778 
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Exports,  1889-90 

Importe,  1889-90 

1 

Piastrea 

Piastres 

Figs 

46,822,702 

Flour       . 

43,845,052 

1  Nuts 

27,196,512 

Wheat     . 

83,301,044 

1  Oranges  and  lemons. 

10,921,150 

Live  animals    . 

12,412, 9(K> 

Dates 

16,717,075 

Petroleum 

69,797,681 

Fresh  and  dried  fruit 

11,595,777 

Leather  . 

15,084,416 

Wines     . 

9,784,255 

Bar  iron  . 

32,712,917 

Chemicals 

21,833,839 

Carpets    . 

17,316,582 

Sesame    . 

23,501,097 

Skins       . 

10,331,381 

Canary  seed           t  . 

13,993.514 

Chemicals 

19,525,182 

Olive  oil . 

68,014,986 

Hardware 

21,675,995 

Beans  and  lentils     . 

23,210,981 

Batter     . 

21,329,019 

Carpets    . 

22,227,110 

Coal         .         .         . 

21,767,627 

Soap 

'       8,228,285 

Glass 

4,292,417 

Minerals  . 

29,077,555 

Timber    . 

20,597,455 

Seeds       . 

1     11,211,558 

Maize 

6,734,054 

Confectionery  . 

688,878 

Spirits     . 

16,264,472 

Gam  tragacanth 

4,188,650 

Fezes 

22,588,869 

Butter     . 

1       9,536,734 

Corn 

14,384,426 

Cora 

51,201,795 

Ready-made  clothes  . 

25,737,262 

Oats 

13,018,449 

Indigo  blue 

14,233.353 

Gall  nuts 

;     14,270,222 

Sheep  and  goats 

25,636,376 

1 

Iron  tools 

11,549,850 

Bar  iron  . 

33,170,906 

Confectionery  . 

1,515,877 

Raw  silk. 

13,960,266 

^ 

Silken  goods    . 

16,306,303 

The  value  of  the  coiiuuercial  intercoxii-se  between  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Great  Britain  during  the  five  years  from 
1886  to  1890,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


'4,154,720i3,736,987  4,242,075  5,265, 378;4,816,883. 
Imports  of  British  produce  5,904,631.5,<)34,341  5,073,662  6,160,684  6,772,061 


Exports  from  Turkey 


Among  the  articles  of  export  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  United  Kingdom 
are  com,  in  1880,  171,422?.  ;  in  1884,  1,474,042?.  ;  in  1885,  960,401/.  ;  in 
1887,  132,053/.  ;  in  1889,  1,036,696/.  ;  in  1890,  1,161,961/.  ;  wool  and  goats' 
hair,  1,326.148/.  in  1886  ;  955,378/.  in  1887  ;  931,210/.  in  1888;  1,116,986/. 
in  1889  ;  735,169/.  in  1890  ;  valonia  (dye  stiiflf),  389,541/.  in  1886  ;  858,245/. 
in  1887  ;  404,246/.  in  1888  ;  429,869/.  in  1889  ;  444,119/  in  1890  ;  opium, 
289,662/.  in  1886  ;  252,399/.  in  1887  ;  342,552/.  in  1888  ;  269,579/.  in  1889  ; 
227,396/.  in  1890  ;  fruit,  chiefly  raisins  and  figs,  651,559/.  in  1886  ;  861,047/. 
in  1887  ;  771,853/.  in  1888  ;  844,506/.  in  1889  ;  799,939/.  in  1890. 

The  most  important  article  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  msmufactitred 
cotton.  The  imports  of  cotton  goods  in  1890  amounted  to  3,933,613/.  ;  cotton 
yarn,    1,128,669/.  ;    woollens,    406,856/.  ;    iron,    wrought   and  unwixnight, 
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205,037/.  ;    copper,    wit)ught   and   unwrought,   89,612Z.  ;    coals,    302, 952^. ; 
machinery,  185,662Z. 

In  1890  the  impoi-ts  into  Tripoli  were  valued  at  250,000/.  (iitmi  Great 
Britain,  92,000/.).  and  expoi-ts  387,500/.  (to  Great  Britain,  233,000/.^ 
Smyrna,  imports  8,080,659/.  (1,005,861/.  British),  exports  3,708,149/. 
(1,723,346/.  to  Great  Britain) ;  Alepix),  impoi-ts  1,716,352/.  (954,400/.  Britidi), 
expoi-ts  696,045/.  (45,795/.  to  Gi-eat  Britain). 


Shipping  and  Hayigation. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  according  to  Lloyd's  Roister, 
in  1891  consisted  of  101  steamere  (each  of  100  tons  or  up^vards)  of  72,20fgnns 
tons,  and  846  sailing  vessels  of  166,774  tons.  In  1890-91  (March  to  Febrauy) 
the  Ottoman  ports  of  the  Mediten-anean  and  Black  Sea  were  visited  by  179,317 
vessels  of  30,509,861  tons,  those  of  the  Red  Sea  by  4,786  vessels  of  511,192 
tons,  and  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  1,262  vessels  of  199,485  tons.  Coik^- 
tinoplc  alone  was  visited  by  34,798  vessels  of  10,529,813  tons,  of  whidi  5,874 
vessels  of  6,377,695  tons  were  English.  Arranged  according  to  order  of  fl^ 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  visited  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  thoee  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  as  follows: — ^English,  11,245,855;  Ottoman,  5,444,778; 
Austro-Hungarian,  3,539,179  ;  French,  2,464,066  ;  Greek,  2,462,225  ;  Ruasttn, 
2,002,485  ;  Italian,  1,227,464;  Egyptian,  672,687;  Swedish,  581,644;  Gct- 
man,  398,720  ;  sundries,  470,858. 

In  1890-91  (March  1  to  Februaiy  28)  14,455  vessels  of  9,998,127  torn 
^ntei-ed  the  Dardanelles. 

In  1890,  692  vessels  of  235,024  tons  (57  of  52,680  tons  British)  entered  tk 
\H)Yt  of  Tiii>oli. 

Internal  Communications. 

Since  the  summer  of  1888  Turkey  has  been  in  direct  railway  communicadoQ 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  main  lines  start  from  Constantinople  and  fsim 
Salonica.     From  this  latter  poit  is  now  the  shortest  route  to  Egjrpt. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  various  lines  in  Europe  (including  Bulgaria)  and  Abm. 
which  were  open  for  traffic  in  1891  : — 


Lines  of  Railway 


European  Turkey: — 
Constantinople  to  Adrianople 
Adrianople  to  Saremby 
Salonica  to  Uskub 
Uskub  to  Mitrovitza    . 
Kulleli  to  Degeaghatch 
Timova  to  Jamboli 
Banialouke  to  Novi 
Zenica  to  Brod     . 

Total,  European  Tmkey  . 


LcugUi, 
BnriishI 
Hfles    I 


Lines  of  Railway 


210 

152 

150 

75 

70 

65 

64 

118 


Asialic  Turkey: — 
Scutari  to  Biledjik 
Smyrna  to  Sevdikeni 
„        „  Dinair 
,,        ,,  Odemish 
,,        ,,  Alasher 
Mersina  to  Adana 


904 


Total,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Total,  Turkish  Empire 


|Lea|tk 

Ei^kk 


150 

9 

234 

68 
105 

42 

608 
1,512 


There  are  1,150  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire  (Europe  and  Asia). 
The  length   of  telcgi-aph   lines  in  Tiirkey  is  about  15,000  miles.     The 
number  of  telegiaph  offices  amount  to  671  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Honey,  Weights,  and  Keasnres  of  Turkey. 

On  May  31,  1891,  the  situation  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  was  as 
follows : — 


A88et« 

5,500,000 
1,154,885 
6,440.284 

1,391,850 

6,222,814 

756,088 
91,371 
81,289 

21,638,481 

Lial>ilitie« 

Capital 

Note  issue  . 

Bills  . 

Current  accounts  of\ 

Imperial  treasury    f 
Various  current  ac-\ 

counts                     / 
Deposits  for  fixed  term 
Various  reserves  . 
Dividends  due 
Various 

Total. 

11,000,000 

744,208 

1,476,475 

__ 

6,012,549 

1,197,295 

350,730 

4,857 

852,866 

21,638,481 

( 'Apital  not  paid  up     . 
Cash   .... 
Securities    . 
Current  accounts  of\ 

Imperial  treasury    J 
Various   current  ac-  ) 

counts                     ) 
Advances    . 
Property 
Vanous 

Total. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  British 
oqnivalents,  are : — 

Monet. 


The  Turkish  Lira,  or  gold  Medjidi^    . 

Piastre,  100  to  the  Lira 

„        ,,     heshlik-altilik  and  metallic  currency 
averaging  105  to  the  Lira        .... 


£  It. 
0  18 
0    0 


d, 

0-064 

2-16 


0    0    206 


Large  aooounts  are  frequently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates,  set  down  in 
*  purses '  of  500  Medjidi^  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liras.  The  '  purse  '  is  calculatetl 
as  worth  4/.  10«.  steriing.  There  exists  a  large  amount  of  debased  silver 
currency — which^  however,  it  is  stated,  is  being  gradually  withdrawn — ^to 
which  were  added,  during  the  years  1876  to  1881,  600,000,000  piastres  of  paper 
money,  known  as  caim^  ;  but  beinff  refused  by  the  Government,  owing  to  its 
depreciation,  it  became  in  the  end  of  merely  nominal  value,  and  altogether 
reniaed  in  commerdBl  intercourse.  The  copper  currency  was  likewise  re- 
padiated,  owing  to  its  depredation.  The  beshJik-altilik  and  metallic  currency 
was  reduced  by  decree  to  half  its  coined  value.  The  former  is  now  being 
called  in  (1889).  Foreign  silver  coins  circulate  freely  in  the  empire,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  ma&  to  prevent  it,  while  silver  is  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  trade.  This  depreciation  is  fiirther  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  against  Turkey,  and  by  the  large  amounts  of  ffold  which 
have  to  be  yearly  exported  for  the  payment  of  the  fimded  debt  and  the  purohase 
of  warlike  ammunition. 

The  present  monetaiy  system  of  Turkey  was  established  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  on  which  account  the  name  of  Medjidi^  is  frequently 
given  to  the  Lira^  the  unit  of  the  system. 


Old  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Oifc»,  of  400  drams .         .         .    =  2*8326  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„  Ahnud =  1  '151  imperial  gallon. 

„  KUeh -  0*9120  imperial  biishel, 
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44  Okes  =  1  Cantar  or  Kivfal 


125  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


:  Icwt. 
511*380  pounds. 
0"86  imperial  quarter. 
100  imperial  quartera. 
27  inches. 
30  inches. 
40  square  paces. 


39*44  Okes 
180  Okes  =  1  Tehek^    . 
1  Kil4ih  =  2Q  Okes      . 
SldKilehs  .... 
The  Andas/i  (cloth  measure). 
„  Arsihin  (land  measure)   . 
,,  DdnUm  (land  measure)  . 

The  kileh  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being  definite 
weights  rather  than  measures.  100  kUlehs  are  equal  to  12*128  British  imperial 
quarters,  or  35  '266  hectolitres. 

In  March  1882  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  the  nietiic 
sjrstero,  but  under  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion  ;  they  have  not 
been  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Oke= kilogramme,  batman =10  kilo- 
grammes, cantar  =100  kilogrammes,  tch^ki= 1,000  kilo^^nunmes,  shinik= 
decalitre,  kileh = hectolitre  (2*75  biiBhels),  evlek=are,  djeril= hectare  (2*47 
acres),  ar8hin= metre,  nul=  kilometre,  fersang^  10  kilometres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals; 
metric  weights  became  universally  obligatory  in  January  1892. 


TBIBUTABY  STATES. 
I.  BITLGABIA. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxony,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  Princess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  of 
King  Louis  Philippe),  bora  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bol^ffia  by 
imanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  July  7,  1887  ;  assumed  thegpveni- 
ment  August  14,  1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  ainicatod 
Sept.  7,  1886.  The  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand  has  not  yet  (January  1892) 
been  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the  Great  Powers.  On  Jannaiy  IS,  188C 
Prince  Alexander  was  appointed  Grovemor  of  Eastern  Boumelia,  which  w 
thus  united  to  Bulgaria,  though  the  union  has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  tfce 
Powers. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Constitution  of  1879  that  *the  Prince  must  reside  per- 
manently in  the  principality.  In  case  of  absence  he  must  appoint  a  Be^t, 
who  will  have  his  rights  and  duties  determined  by  a  special  law.  Tbeprincdr 
title  being  hereditary  falls  on  the  eldest  son.  In  case  the  Prince  sncoeeds  is 
his  minority,  a  Regency  will  1)e  appointed  until  his  majority.'    By  anead* 
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European  Powers  can  be  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  princely  dignity,  the  election  of  the  new  Prince  shall  take  place  under  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  forms.'  On  January  31,  1886,  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Roumelia  were  united  under  one  government. 

Eastern  Roumelia  (since  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  It  was 
to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy.  It  was  ordered  by  Art.  17  that  *  the 
Governor-General  of  Eastern  Roumelia  shall  be  named  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five  years.'  On  September  17, 
1885,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  the  Governor  deposed 
and  sent  out  of  the  Province,  and  the  union  of  the  latter  with  Bulgaria  pro- 
claimed. As  the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  the 
representatives  of  the  signatoiy  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  the  latter 
months  of  1885,  the  Sultan,  by  imperial  firman,  April  6,  1886,  recognised  the 
following  changes  in  the  state  of  the  province : — The  government  of  Eastern 
Boumelia  to  be  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The  Mussulman  districts 
of  Kirjali  and  the  Rupchus  (Rhodope)  to  be  re-ceded  to  the  Porte.  A  com- 
jnission  to  be  namea  to  examine  the  Orvanic  Statute  in  order  to  modify  it 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  local  needs.  The 
interests  of  the  Ottoman  Treasury  to  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  Tho 
other  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  to  remain  intact. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  the  rectification  of  the  Organic 
Statute — chiefly  as  concerned  the  (Questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs — 
was  undertaken  by  a  Tureo-Bulganan  commission  sitting  at  Sofia.  Its  labours 
were,  however,  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  events  which  overthrew  the 
Prince  on  the  night  of  August  20,  1886. 

The  province  has  since  for  all  pui-poses  formed  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  i.s  un»lor 
the  administration  at  Sofia,  which  is  now  the  only  recognisetl  capital,  Philip- 
popolis  being  merely  the  centre  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  the  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a  single 
Chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria.  The  memliers  of  it  are 
elected  by  univei*sal  manhood  suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to  cvciy 
10,000  of  the  population,  'counting  both  sexes.'  The  duration  of  the 
Assembly  is  three  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  Prince, 
wlfen  new  elections  must  take  place  within  four  months.  The  Assembly  in 
1883  assented  to  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  second  Chamber. 

The  executive  power  is  vested,  under  the  Prince,  in  a  Council  of  six 
ministers— namely,  1.  Minister  for  Foreign  AflTairs  and  Public  Worship ;  2. 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  3.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  4.  Minister  of 
Finance  ;  5.  Minister  of  Justice  ;  and  6.  Minister  of  War. 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. — S. 
Stamboulofi*. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  Pripcipalily  of  Bulgaria  proper  |s  24,860  English 
square  miles,  and  of  South  Bulgaria  (or  Eastern  Roumelia)  13,500  square  miles. 
The  total  populatiop  of  the  wnole  Principality,  according  to  a  census  taken 
January  1,  1888,  was  3,154,375—1,605,389  males,  1,548,986  females;  of  the 
total,  960,441  represent  South  Bulgaria  (£.  Roumelia).  Bulgaria  has  been 
redivided  into  22  districts  (including  the  six  districts  of  Eastern  Roumelia).  Of 
the  total  population  in  1888,  2,326,250  are  Bulgars,  607,319  Turks,  58,338 
Greeks,  23,546  Jews,  50,291  gipsies,  1,069  Russians,  4,699  Servians  and  other 
Slaves,  2,245  Germans.  Of  the  population  2,432,154  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Or^k  Chureh,  which  is  the  State  religion,  668,173  are  Mahometans,  18,539 
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Catholics,  24,352  Jews.  The  present  capital  of  the  Principality  is  the  dty  of 
Sofia,  with  a  population  of  30, 428.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Philippopolif; 
(capital  of  Roiunelia),  33,442  ;  Varna,  with  a  population  of  25,256  ;  Shumla, 
with  23,161  ;  Bustchuk,  with  27,198  ;  Slivno,  20,893  ;  Stara-Zagora,  16,089 : 
Tatar-Bazarjik,  15,659  ;  Sistova,  12,482  ;  Plevna,  14,307  ;  Silistria,  11,414: 
Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria,  with  11,314  ;  and  Vidln,  with 
14,772  inhabitants.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  live  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  On  FebniaiT  1, 
1890,  there  were  2,626  iiersons  in  prison  for  serious  offences. 

Instruction. 

In  1890  Bulgaria  had  3,844  elementary  schools,  with  129,777  boys  awi 
42,206  giris  as  pupils.  The  total  number  of  boys  of  school  age,  is  275,756 : 
of  giris,  261,968.  For  education  the  State  grants  a  yeariy  subvention  of 
2,000,000  lev.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  About  81  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write.  There  is  a 
university  at  Sofia,  with  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  including  four  for 
giris,  besides  several  lower  middle-class  schools.  There  is  a  free  public  library 
at  Sofia. 

Finance. 

The  budget  for  1891  was  estimated  at  80,478,700  levs  (francs)  revenue 
and  80,208,233  levs  expenditure.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  : — ^Anny 
20,617,435  levs,  Interior  8,335,480  levs.  Public  Debt  13,078,618  levs.  Finance 
13,720,732  levs,  Public  Instruction  5,140,985  levs.  Public  Works  7,722,243 
levs.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  : — Direct  taxes  39,952,000  levs,  customs 
and  excise  15,893,500  levs.  The  public  debt  consists  of  the  surplus  of  the 
Russian  occupation,  21,700,000  levs,  to  be  extinguished  in  1896  ;  a  loan  (rf 
50,000,000  levs  in  1887  ;  a  loan  of  30,000,000  levs  in  1889  ;  besides  which 
Bulgaria  has  also  undertaken  to  pay  £T1 18,040  as  the  annual  amount  of  the 
Eastern  Roumelian  Contribution,  and  £T21,000  in  settlement  of  arrears  under 
this  head. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  and  the  share  <d 
the  Turkish  debt  which  Bulgaria  should  pay  to  Turkey  should  be  fixed  by  an 
agreement  between  the  signatory  Powers.  So  far  (De^.  1891)  no  amount  Jja* 
been  fixed  ui)on. 

Defence. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria  is  formed  by  the  Danube,  which,  ex- 
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Production  and  Industry. 

^Tho  principal  agricultural  product  is  wheat,  which  is  largely  exported 
Wine,  tobacco,  and  silk  are  also  produced,  and  attar  of  roses  largely  manu- 
factured. There  are  (1889)  4,450,000  acres  under  com,  794,500  meadow, 
489,900  pasturage,  178,500  vineyard,  6,500  tobacco,  5,050  roses.  Of  the 
total  area  25  per  cent,  under  cultivation.  In  1888  there  were  in  Bulgana 
6,872,000  aheep,  1,204,000  ^ats,  and  395,000  pigs.  There  are  728,000 
acres  under  forest.  The  wool  is  exported  chiefly  to  Austria,  while  the  finer 
qualities  are  shipped  to  France. 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  the*  Principality  are  iron  and  coal. 
Deposits  of  ooal  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vidin, 
Travna,  Moshino,  near  Sofia,  and  between  Varna  and  Balchik  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  article  of  trade  is  wheat.  The  other  exports  consist  of 
wool,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  flax,  and  timber.  The  principal  imports 
are  textile  manufactures,  iron,  and  coals.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  the 
whole  Principality  in  1888  was  66,358,497  levs,  exports  63,508,009  levs  ;  in 
1889  imports  72,869,245  levs,  exports  80,581,076  levs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries  for  1890  : — 


Country 


I     Imports 
I       from 


United  King- 
dom . 
Austria. 
Turkey. 
France. 
Russia. 
Germany 
Ronmania     . 
Italy    . 


Levs 

20,020,397 
33,006,757 
10,393,425 
3,469,670 
5,201,724 
3,866,388 
2,184,295 
1,319,402 


Exports 
to 


Levsi       \ 

14,936,811; 

5,750,689 '; 

21,928,218! 

19,496,381 1| 

65,167;: 

496,761! 

488,650  I 

1,646,767  , 


Country 

Imports 
from 

.      ^_  1. 

Levs        1 

2,485,3801 

1,161,476! 

1,178,897; 

40,652' 

115,3891 

98,645, 

Exports 

Belgium 
Switzerland  . 
Servia  . 
United  States 
Greece  . 
Other  States . 

Levs 
640,334 

207,075 

721,130 
4,789,300 

84,530,49771,051,123 


1  1  lev  =  1  franc. 

The  chief  imports  in  1890  were  textiles  26,806,000  levs  ;  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  19, 243, 000  levs  ;  chemicals,  10,296,000  levs  ;  metals  and  metal  goods, 
8,363,000  levs  ;  machinery,  &c.,  5,025,000  levs.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
were  grain  64,348,670  levs,  mainly  to  Turkey,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
live  stock  6  million  levs. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  exports  from  Bulgaria  to 
Great  Britain  in  1890  were  valued  at  138,282Z.,  and  imports  from  Great 
Britain  of  British  produce,  at  83,678^.  ;  the  chief  export  was  wheat, 
128,9362.,  and  the  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  cottons, 
valued  at  49,306?.,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  14,263Z. 


Shipping  and  Commonications. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna  in  1888  was  256  of 
274,261  tons,  and  cleared  256  of  274,015  tons — chiefly  Austrian ;  at 
3oTurg9s,  558  of  101,657  tons  entered,  and»same  number  cleared.  -^  t 
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Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Ronmelia)  has  507  miles  of  railway  (1891). 
Railways  have  been  constnieted  so  as  to  connect  Sofia  with  Constantinople 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgrade  and  the  seneral  Euronean  system  on  ue 
other.  Ports  being  constnieted  at  Varna  and  Bouipis.  Tnere  were  (inclndi^ 
Eastern  Roumelia)  2,800  miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1890,  and  143 
offices ;  the  number  of  messages  was  765,295.  There  were  128  post  offices, 
and  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  was  8,070,000. 

Honey  and  Credit 

There  is  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
branches  at  Philippopolis,  Rustehuk,  and  Yama ;  its  capital  is  400,O00Z., 
provided  by  the  State,  a  reserve  fund  of  30,000Z.,  and  16,0OOiL  notes  in 
circulation.  The  Ottoman  Bank  has  a  branch  at  Philippopolis,  and  in  eadi 
district  there  is  an  agricultural  bank  under  control  of  the  Government 
There  are  nickel  and  ^bronze  Stotinki  (centimes),  silver  coins  of  |,  1,  2,  and 
5  levs  (francs) ;  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  circulate  at  par. 

n.  SAMOS. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  principality  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain*  and 
Russia,  December  11,  1832. 

The  ruling  Prince  is  Alexander  Karatheodori,  bom  1838,  appointed  1885. 

Area  180  square  miles  ;  population  (1890)  44,661.  There  are  besides, 
13,500  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  614  foreigners, 
of  whom  565  are  Greeks.  In  1889  there  were  289  marriages,  in  1890  1,631 
births,  703  deaths. 

The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all,  except  30,  of  the  inhabitant^ 
professing  it. 

The  estiraatod  revenue  for  1890-91  was  3,345,980  piastres,  and  expendi- 
ture the  same.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  exports  for  1890  were  valued  at  17,134,413  piastres,  and  imports 
20,722,270  piastres.  The  chief  exports  were  raisins  6,710,000  piartres, 
hides  1,055,000  piastres,  wine  8,282,000  piastres,  oil  430,000  jnastns.  The 
chief  imports  were  wheat,  flour,  textiles. 

In  1890,  4,458  vessels  of  266,348  tons  entere<l  and  cleared  the  poit,  418 
out  of  937  steamers  being  British.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  ialan*! 
were  342  of  7,813  tons. 

In  1890,  54,879  letters  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  and  23,544 
parcels,  kc.     The  number  of  telegraphic  despatehes  was  7,083. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Turkey  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador, — Rustem  Pasha,  accredited  December  7,  1885. 
Councillor  of  Embassy. — Morel  Bey. 
Secretary, — Hamid  Bey. 
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2.  Oy  Great  Britain  in  Turkey  and  European  Dependencies. 

Jmbassador.^mght  Hon.  Sir  Francis  CTare  Ford,  G.C.B,  G.C.M.G.  ; 
Envoy  and  Minister  to  Brazil,  1879-81  ;  to  Greece,  1881-84  ;  to  Spain 
18S4-87  ;  Ambassador  to  Spain  1887-92.  Appointed  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
Januaty  12,  1892. 

.S'ttTctory.— Edmund  D.  V.  Fane. 

Mtliianj  AUach^.—Colonel  H.  C.  Chormside,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Conmereial  Attache  (Asiatic  Turkey).— Edward  FitzGerald  Law. 

CoHiul'GeneralandJudge.—ShJ.  H.  FaWcett,  K. C.M.G. 

BcLGARiA. — British  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Sofia. — Nicholas 
Roderick  O'Conor,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  ;  appointed  January  1,  1887. 

At  Sofia  there  is  also  a  Vice-Consul  and  Consular  Assistant,  and  a  Vice- 
Consul  at  Philippopolis. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  Representatives  at  the  following  places  : — 

Consuls-General. — Bagdad,  Bejrrout,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  Tripoli. 

ConsiUs  or  Vice-Consuls. — Benghazi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople,  Bassora,  Da- 
Dttscus,  Bosna  Serai,  Crete  (Island),  Jeddah,  Jerusalem,  Kuitlistan,  Samoa, 
Smym,  Trebizond,  Brussa,  Dardanelles,  Galllpoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antioch, 
^dia,  Van,  Burgas,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  Rhode,  Scala  Nuova« 


itatistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Turkey. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

BtlMme  1306.  OflBcial  Almanac  for  the  Turkish  Empire  tor  1890-91.  8.  Constantinople, 
»1. 

Report  of  the  Health  Officer,  published  annually. 

Report  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Blunt  on  the  Finances  of  Turkey,  in  '  Reports  of  H.M.  's  Secretaries 
f Bmhawy.'    Parti.     1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Aflkirs  of  Turkey.    1870.    Fol.  pp.  577.    London,  1877. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  1888-89. 
-5,723  foL     London,  1889. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria.  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
be  MtUement  of  affairs  in  the  East    Signed  at  Berlin,  July  13, 1878.    FoL    London,  1878. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jago  on  the  History,  Revenue,  and  Taxation  of  the  H^Jaz,  in  Part  II.  of 
[t^rts  of 'H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.'    London,  1886. 

IHploroatic  and  Consular  Reports  firom  Turkey  for  1890.    Jjondon,  1891. 

Report  on  the  Cskup-Vrai^a  Railway  in  No.  26 ;  on  the  Mother-of-pearl  Fisheries  in 
0.  28 ;  on  Native  Cotton  Manulkctures  in  Brzeroum,  in  No.  30  of  •  Reports  on  8ul\|ect«  of 
«ieral  Interest,'  1887.  * 

Bulgaria.  Report  on  Trade,  Finance,  Population,  Ac,  of  Bulgaria,  in  1889.  No.  762  of 
Diptomatic  and  Consular  Reports.;    London,^  1890. 
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Cuinet  (VitalX  La  Tarqnie  d'Asle.    Geographie  administratlTe,  Ac    Pfcris,  1RJ>1. 

Davis  (E.),  Asiatic  Tnrk<Tr.    London,  18i  ft. 

DttfM  (Arohibald  J  A  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  Islam.    8.    London,  1877. 

Farleif  (J.  LewisX  Tne  Decline  of  Turkey.    8.    London,  187«. 

Freeman  (Edward  A.),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  :  it«  Xatnre,  \t»  Growth.  tiH  its 
Decline.    8.    London,  1877. 

(?eary  (Orattan),  Asiatic  Turkey.     2  vols.    8.    Ijondon,  1878. 

Goehlert  (J.  V.),  Die  Beviilkerung  der  europaischen  TUrkey.    8.     Wicn,  ISOtl, 

Hafit  Btuneyn  (EflTendi),  Hadikat-ol-dschovami.  Description  of  tht^  Mow|iir8.  He* 
Schools,  and  Convents.    2  vols.    8.    Constantinople,  18«H-ti«j. 

HerUUt  (8ir  R),  Treaties  ami  Tarifh  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Hemehling  (P.  F.  X.  T.),  L'Bmpire  dc  Tnrqule  d'apres  ses  demlers  traitj's.  S.  BnnftA^ 
ISr.ft. 

HoUaiui  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question.  OxfifiM. 
1885. 

Huhn  (M^jor  A.  vonX  The  Straggle  of  the  Balkans  for  National  Imlopendence  nadcr 
Prince  Alexander.    London,  1886. 

Journal  de  la  Chambre  de  Comwieree  de  Cotutantinople.  Constant  inopK  PnUislrtl 
weekly. 

KeoMS  (A.  H.)  and  Temple  (Sir  R.),  Asia.     London,  1882. 

Kinglake  (Alexander  WilliamX  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  8.  Bdinhui^  and  hyoAvL, 
1863-75. 

£ave%«  (B.  A.X  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Layard  (Right  Hon.  Austen  HenryX  The  Condition  of  Turkey  and  her  Depeodenoes.  &. 
London,  1854. 

MieheUen  (Edward  H.),  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Resources.  Tables.  8.  laoAm^ 
1854. 

MOlingen  (Fred.),  La  Turqnie  sous  le  r^e  d'Abdnl  Ajdz.    8.    Paris,  1868. 

Pooli  (Sim.),  La  Turquie  devant  rBurope.    8.    Flaris,  1868. 

Perrin  (Dr.  T.l  L'Islamisme.  son  institution,  son  influence  et  son  ave^iir.  S.  ftriv. 
1878. 

Pools  (Stanley  Lane-X  The  People  of  Turkey :  Twenty  Tears'  Residenoe  among  Bafefc- 
rians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armenians.  By  a  Consul's  Daughter.  StoIs.  S. 
London,  1878. 


Beeltu  (Elis^e),  GMgraphie  UniTerselle.    Vol.  L    Paris,  1876. 
Bo$en  (G.X  Geschichte  der  Ttirkel  nenester  Zeit    2  vols.    8.    1 
SamtteUon  (J.X  Bulgaria  Past  and  Preaent    8.    London. 


Sehweiffer-Lerehsnfeld  (Baron  Arroand  vonX  Unter  dem  Halbmonde,  Ein  BUd  da  <Htr^~ 
manischen  Reichs  una  seiner  V6lker.    8.    Jena,  1876. 

Sinclair  and  Brophy.  Twelve  Years'  Study  of  the  Eastern  Questton  in  Bnlgui*-  'n 
London. 

Tarreng  (C.  J.X  British  Consuhur  Jurisdiction  in  the  East    London,  1888. 

rcfci*atefc</'(M.XL6ttres  BUT  la  Turquie.    8.    BruxeUes,  1859. 

Vhicini  (A.),  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie.     2  vols.    8.    Paris,  185.^.  ^     ^ 

Zinkeieen  (J.  W.X  Geschichte  des  Osmanlschen  Reichs  in  Europa.  7  voli.  8.  Go^fc*, 
1840-63. 

ZwUdenek-Sudenkirtt  (Frelherr  vonX  Die  Administration  der  TOrkischen  Sts»t»«A»kL 
'  (Esterreichisohe  Monatsschrift  ftlr  den  Orient'    October  15, 1883.    Vienns. 

Elf  Jahre  Balkan-Erinnerungen  einee  Preusslschen  Offders  aus  den  Jshrm  i»^*  n*« 
188»    J.  U.  Kern's  Veriag.    Breslau,  1889. 
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The  present  sovei-eign  of  Egypt  is  the  sixth  ruler  of  the  dvnasty  of  Mehe- 
met  All,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806,  who  made  himself,  in  1811, 
absolute  master  of  the  counti-y  by  force  of  arms.  The  position  of  his  father 
and  raedeceasor,  Ismail  I. — ^forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  in  1879 — was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Uatti- 
Sheriff  of  February  18,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great 
European  Powers,  which  established  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  thione  of 
l^ypt  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  those  to  the  throne  of  Turkey.  ' 
The  title  ffiven  to  Mehcmet  All  and  his  immeiliate  successors  was  the  Turkish 
one  of  •  Vali,'  or  Viceroy  ;  but  this  was  changed  by  an  Imperial  firman  of 
May  21,  1866,  into  the  Peraian-Ai-abic  of  '  Khidewi-Misr, '  or,  as  more  commonly 
called,  Khedive.  By  the  same  fii-man  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  sovei-eign  of  Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  civil 
list  from  376,000/.  to  720,000/.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  E^pt  was 
made  direct  fh)m  father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Turkish  law, 
to  the  eldest  heir.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  Sultan  granted  to 
Ismail  I.  the  hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 

Tne  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egyjit  were — 

Bom  Died  Reigned 

Mehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty    1769  1849  1811-48 

Ibrahun,  son  of  Mehemet .     .     .     .      1789  1848  June— Nov.  1848 

Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet.     .     .      1813  1854  1848-54 

Said,  son  of  Mehemet 1822  1868  1854-68 

Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim 1830  —  1863-79 

The  present  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000/.,  and 
his  son,  the  heir-apparent,  10,000/. 

€K)yeniinent  and  Constitution. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers, 
subject  to  the  ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1883  two 
Controllers-General,  appointed  by  France  and  England,  had  con- 
siderable powers  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
(Khedivial  Decree,  November  10, 1879).  In  the  summer  of  1882, 
in  consequence  of  a  military  rebellion,  England  intervened,  sub- 
dued the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  In 
this  intervention  England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a 
result,  on  January  18, 1883,  the  Khedive  signed  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.  In  the  place  of 
the  Control,  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of  England, 
appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose  concurrence 
no  financial  decision  can  be  taken.  The  financial  adviser  has  a 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he  is  not  an 
executive  officer. 

The  E^ptian  Ministry  is  at  present  composed  of  six  memhers,  among 
vrhom  the  departmental  work  is  distrihuted  as  follows  : — 1.  President — Interior 
and  Finance ;  2.  Justice  ;  8.  War ;  4.  Puhlic  Works  ;  6.  Instruction  ;  6.  Foreign 
Affaire. 
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Oovemanhips, 

M 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Suez  Caaal,  with  the  towns 
of  Port  Said,  Suez,  and 
Ismailieh. 

Cairo. 

Alexandria. 

Rosetta. 

Damietta. 

Lower  Egy]>t : — 

1.  Kalioubieh. 

2.  Menoufieh, 

3.  Gharbieh. 

4.  Charkieh. 

5.  Dakahlieh. 

6.  Behera. 
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On  May  1,  1888,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedire  crtatiig 
a  number  of  representative  institutions,  based  on  universal  suffrage,  with  a  view 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  in  a  more  constitutional  manner. 
These  institutions  included  a  Legislative  Council,  a  General  Assembly,  aad 
provincial  boards. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  a  consultative  body  in  matters  of  legislatiou,  t^ 
which  all  ffeneral  laws  are  submitted  for  examination  ;  but  the  GovemuKnt  is 
not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice. 

The  functions  of  the  two  other  institutions  are  also  of  a  limited  character : 
but  no  new  direct  prsonal  or  land  tax  can  be  imposed  without  the  consent  ot 
the  General  Assembly,  which  has  to  be  summoned  every  two  years. 

Egypt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  5  governorships  of  principal 
towns,  and  14  mudiriehs,  or  provinces,  subdivided  into  kisms. 

MudirieJuf. 

Upper  Egypt  :— 

1.  Guizeh. 

2.  Minieh. 

3.  Beni  Souef. 

4.  Fayoum. 

5.  Assiout 

6.  Gueiga. 

7.  Kena. 

i  8.  El  Hedood. 

There  are  also  the  governorships  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral  with  Saakin,  d 
Kosseir  in  the  Red  Sea,  El  Arish  on  tlie  frontier  of  Syria,  and  the  Sinai  pemih 
stda  under  the  Governor-General  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  governors  and  moudirs  possess  very  extensive  lowers. 


Area  and  Population. 

Prior  to  1884  the  soverei^  of  Egypt  claimed  rule  otot 
territories  extending  almost  to  the  Equator.  As  a  resoit 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  Sudanese,  the  Sudan  fNroyinces  wew 
practically  abandoned  (though  still  nominally  Egyptian),  and 
Wady  Haifa,  about  800  mQes  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  ha^ 
been  (provisionally)  agreed  upon  as  the  boimdary  of  Egjp^ 
to  the  south  (see  under  BRmsH  East  Africa  and  Africa. 
Central). 

At  the  present  time  Egypt  Proper  extends  from  Wady  Haifa. 
2V  40'  lat.  N.,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  total  area,  indudi^ 
the  Oases  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Ked  Sea,  and  El-Arish  in  Syria,  is  400,000  square  miles  ;  but 
the  cultivated  and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta. 
covei*s  only  12,976  square  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date  phmtations. 
&c.,  cover  1,900  square  miles;  2,850  square  miles  are  comprised 
in  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes,  and  desert.     Egypt  i» 
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divided  into  two  great  districts' — ^  Masr-el-Bahri/  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  *  El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface, 
and  the  results  of  the  census  of  May  1882  : — 


1 

Area  in 
8q.  m. 

Bgypt 
Sedentary 

lans 

Nomad 

1 

foreigners. 

Total 

Density 
per  8q.  m. 

1 

■ 

/  Governor  at8 ;, 

1 

Cairo. 

6 

352,416 

772  1 

21,650  . 

374,838 

62,473  1 

j  Alexandria  . 

70 

181,200 

503  ! 

49,693 

231,396 

3,306  1 

-tf    Damletta    . 

H 

48,601 

1  1 

114 

43,616 

9,692  . 

^iRosetta 
z£>  /   Mudiriehs : 

241 

19,267 

1 

111 

19,378 

790  i 

1 

' 

g  1  Behera 

932 

364,060  ,    33,102 

1,704  j 

398,856 

426 

g  1  Charkieh    . 

905 

436,380  1    27,471 

1,804  1 

464,665 

613  ! 

^  iDakahlieh  . 

981 

678,144        6,213  i 

1,676 

586,033 

629 

Gharbieh     . 

2,340 

908,041      18,900 

2,547 

929,488 

397 

Ealioubieh  . 

352 

254,198      16,596  i 

597' 

271,391 

771 

^Menoufieh  . 

639 

642,609  1      2,512 

892 

646,013 

1,010  , 

6,204 

3,778,806    106,070 

80,788 

3,965,664 

639  1 

iJ    Port  Said   \ 
;5  ISuez  .        / 

101 

/   14,060           226 
1     9,977  j             8 

7,010 
1,190 

21,296 
11,176 

\  3,092 

1 

•|  El-Aririi      . 

lOi 

24,037 

234 

8,200 

32,471 

3,092 

i 

2,629        1,291 

8 

3,923 

19,616 

.Kosseir 

\ 

2,190  1         240 



2,430 

17,010 

Mudiriehs: 

%  Assiout 

840 

549,776 

11,906 

455 

662,137 

712 

fe  Beni  Souef . 
W  j  Fayoum 

'       501 

193,305 

26,119 

149 

219,573 

438 

1        493 

200,967 

27,328 

414 

228,709 

464 

1 

Guizeh 

370 

274,406 

8,483 

194 

283,083 

765 

Minieh 

1       772 

294,655 

19,824 

339 

314,818 

407 

U 

Guerga 

631 

515,972 1      5,311 

130 

521,413 

826 

1  Kena  . 

'       544 

;    383,819  1    22,877 

162 

406,858 

958 

'Esnai. 

332 
'    4,483| 

221,813  ,    16,096 
2,636,903  1  138,184 

52 

237,961 

717 

1,895 

2,776,982 

619 

Oases  . 

— 

38,225  1      — 

— 

1 

— 

Total 

10,698 

16,480,600 

j  245,779 

1    90,886 

'6,817,265 

638 

1  A  new  province,  El  Hedood,  has  been  fbrmod  on  the  frontier.    Esna  as  a  province  no 
loDger  exists,  having  been  merged  into  the  new  province  (1888). 

Of  the  total  iKjpulation,  3,401,498  were  males  and  3,416,767  females. 
If  wo  arrange  tne  above  figures  by  administratiTe  divisions  we  have  the 
following  result : —  ^  , 
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! 

]               Egyptians 

,    Sedentary          Nomad 

Foreigners 

;       Total 

j  Governoiute     . 
1  Mudiriehs 

'  Oases       . 

1 

625,240 

.      5,817,185 

38,225 

3,041 
242,738 

79,771 

11,115 

1_ 

708,052 

6,070,»ft8 

88,225 

Total  . 

.   .  6,480,600 

245,779 

90,886 

6,817,265 

The  families  number  1,178,564,  and  the  houses  1,084,384.  Taken  br 
nationalities,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Egypt  is : — Greeks,  37,301  ;  Italian^ 
18,665  ;  French,  15,716  ;  Austrians,  8,022  ;  English,  6,118  •,,  Germans,  »4S: 
other  foreign  nations,  4,116  ;  total,  90,886.  Of  this  total  nearly  90  per  cent 
reside  in  I^wer  Egypt  ^ 

The  growth  of  the  genei-al  population  of  the  country  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  figures  : —    . 

1800  (French  estimate)  .  2,000,000     1872  (De  Regnv)  ....  5,203,405 

1846  (Census)  ....  4,463,244  |  1876  (Dr.  Rossi  Bey)      .     .  5,251,757 

1855  (Colucci  Pasha).     .  4,402,013  1  1882  (Census) 6.806,361 

1865  (Colucci  Pasha).     .  4,841,677  i 

A  comparison  of  the  two  official  returns,  1846  and  1882,  shows  an  avenge 
annual  increase  in  the  population  of  about  1  '25  per  cent. 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1882,  are  : — Cairo,  368,108 ; 
Alexandria,  208,755  ;  Damietta,  34,046  ;  Tantah,  33,725  ;  Mansouiah,  26,784  ; 
Zagazig,  19,046  ;  Rosetta,  16,671  ;  Port  Said,  16,660 ;  Suez,  10,913. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  prevailing  religion  in  E^rpt  is  Mohammedaidsm.  There  axe,  however, 
about  600,000  Copts,  Christian  aescendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Their 
highest  dignitary  is  the  Patriarch  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  who  resides  at  Cairo. 
There  are  twelve  bishops,  besides  arcnpriests,  pnests,  deacons,  and  monks. 
The  religion  is  Greek-Orthodox,  with  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices :  priegt* 
must  be  married  befoi-e  ordained  ;  monks  and  high  dignitaries  only  cannot 
Tie  married  before  or  after  ordination. 

In  1875  there  were  4,232  elementary  schools  and  4,343  teachers;  in  18^7 
there  were  6,639  schools  and  7,244  teachers.  Education  is  not  compalsary, 
and  the  teachers  are  paid  by  fees.  There  are  besides  17  schools  snorted  l«v 
the  administration  of  the  Wakfs,  with  2,000  pupils.     In  the  chief  Tillages  the 
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— thitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  moudirs — under  the  control  of  two  Bngliah 
officials  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Also  at  the  end  of  February 
1884  new  criminal  codes  came  into  operation,  taking  away  all  magisterial 
l)0wer  from  the  hands  of  the  moudirs,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  delegates 
appointed  by  a  Procureur-GH&ral,  working  under  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
Within  the  last  five  years  a  series  of  reforms  has  been  inaugurated  under 
English  supervision,  and  they  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  native 
tribunals,  the  reform  of  the  prison  system,  the  partial  abolition  of  the  corvie 
(forced  labour),  the  reform  of  the  currency,  and  an  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Finances  and  of  the  Public  Works.  Litigation  between 
natives  and  foreigners  is  conducted  before  mixed  tribunals,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  European  Powers,  and  possessing  very  extensive  jurisdiction. 
The  total  strength  of  the  police  and  the  gendarmerie  is  about  7,000. 

The  following  are  the  criminal  statistics  of  Lower  Bgjrpt  for  tiiree  years,  and 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Egjrpt  in  1880  and  1800 :— 


Year           |         Crimes 

OfTenoM 

Contraventions            Total 

1886  1             550 

1887  ;            760 

1888  1,144 
1880          !         1,887 
1800          1         1,070 

7,360 

8,203 

14,068 

16,762 

16,340 

0,000                 17,800 

0,077                18,040 

17,268        1        33,380 

10,172        ,        36,311 

20,424        1        47,752 

Finance. 

On  April  5,  1880,  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  an  international 
commission  of  liquidation  to  examine  the  financial  situation  of  Egypt,  and  to 
draft  a  law  regulating  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  her  creditors,  and  also 
between  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  the  Daira  Khassa  and  their  creditors.  That 
commission,  in  concert  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  estimated  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  as  follows  :— 


Revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt ' 

,,  „         to  the  Government 

Total 


1880-81 

£E3,463,734 
4,807,888 


8,361,622 


1882  and  after 

£E3,513,734 
4,807,888 

8,411,622 


1  jSB  equals  Ml(k.M, 


The  commissioners  assigned  (1)  to  the  service  of  the  Privileged  Debt  the 
railway  and  telegraph  income  and  the  )X)rt  dues  of  Alexandria  ;  and  (2)  to  the 
iiervice  of  the  Unified  Stock  the  customs  revenue  and  the  taxe.s  of  four  pi-o- 
vinces.  The  charge  for  the  Privileged  Debt  was  a  fixed  annuity,  providing 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  sinking  nind  calculated  to  extinguish  the  debt  by 
1941.  Should  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Privileged  Debt  prove  insufficient 
to  meet  the  annuity,  the  deficit  was  to  become  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues 
assigned  to  the  Unified  Debt.  The  interest  of  the  latter  debt  was  fixed  at 
4  per  cent. ,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  in  case  the  assigned  revenues  wore 
insuffieient     The  surplus  of  the  revenues  a.<wigned  to  the  debt  was  to  go  to  the 
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redemption  of  the  Unified  by  purchase  of  stock  in  the  market.     In  September 
1884  a  portion  of  this  surplus  was  appropriated  by  the  Government. 

Their  estimate  of  the  liabilities  of  Egypt  was  : — 

Government :  £B               iKE 

Tribute 681,486 

Moukabalah  annuity 160,000 

Interest  to  England  on  Suez  Canal  shares  .     .  193,858 

DairaKhassa 34,000 

Administrative  expenses 3,641,544 

Unforeseen  expenditure 197,000 

4.897,888 

Debt: 

Privileged  Stock 1,157,718 

Unified 2,268,686 

3,421,404 

8,819,292 

The  total  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about  ££8,000,000.  In 
March  1885  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Frw^ 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey  signed  a  Convention  according  to  which  they  agreed 
to  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  9,000,000^.  This  sum  was  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  floating  debt  and  the  Alexandria  Indemnities,  with  a  soipliis  of 
1,000,000Z.  to  be  applied  to  irrigation  works.  The  principal  stipnlatiotts  of 
the  Convention  were  : — Rate  of  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan  not  to  exceed 
84  per  cent.  ;  its  service  to  be  a  fixed  annuity  of  315,000^,  which  is  a  fiist 
charge  on  the  assigned  revenues,  and  the  surplus  of  the  annuity  after  payment 
of  interest  to  be  lued  for  redemption.  The  coupons  of  the  other  EgjptiaD 
loans  to  be  taxed  in  1885-86  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent.  ;  the  snipbs  of 
revenue  over  exi>enditure  to  be  divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
sinking  fund. 

The  tax  on  the  coupons  was  repaid  in  1887,  the  tax  discontinued,  and  a 
I'esei've  fund  establisned,  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  nearij 
£E1,000,000.  In  the  early  part  of  1888 — ^an  arrangement  having  been  come 
to  with  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  and  certain  members  of  his  family  for 
the  commutation  of  their  allocations  on  the  civil  list  for  Domains,  and  it  being 
considered  desirable  to  redeem  (tensions  in  a  similar  manner-Hi  loan  d 
£E2,300,000  was  issued  in  May  1888  to  provide  for  these  commutations  by 
paying  off  the  mortgages  on  the  Domains  lands  required.  A  fixed  annuity  of 
££180.000  was  assismed  for  the  semce  of  the  new  A\  uer  cent.  loan,  bnt  as 
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of  nominal  capital,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  June  6,  1890.  The  con- 
version of  the  Domains  Loan  has  not  yet  (December  1891)  been  carried  ont. 
The  new  loans  issued  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  guarantees  as  the  loans  for 
which  they  were  substituted. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  debt  at  the  end  of  1891 : — 

Guaranteed  Loan,  8  per  cent 9,024,500 

Privileged  Debt,  3i  per  cent 29,400,000 

Unified  Debt,  4  per  cent 55,986,960 

Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  4  per  cent 7,272,320 

Domains  Loan,  5  per  cent.      .....     4,888,620 

Total  .     •     .     .      106,572,400 

The  budgets  fixed  upon  for  1891  and  1892  are  set  forth  in  the  table 
below : — 


Revenue 

1891 

1892 
ME 

Expenditure 

1891 

1 
1802 

£E 

JE 

£E 

Land  Uz,  date  taxes, 

Public  debt     . 

4,061,036 

4,016,047 

fto.       .       .       . 

6,100,000 

6,000,000 

Tribute  to  Turkey  . 
CivU  List,  H.  H. 

665,041 

065,041 

Professional  4  urban 

taxes,  Ac. 

156,000 

186,000 

Khedive       .        . 

100,000 

100,000 

CuBtoms  . 

1,880,000 

1,400,000 

CivU  Lists,  H.  H. 

Octrois    .       .       , 

280,000 

190,000 

I<iinain  Pasha 

114,127 

114,127 

Salt  and  natron 

280,000 

2S3.000 

Private   Cabinet  of 

Fisheries.        .        . 

80,000 

86,000 

H.  H.  Khedive     . 

54,420 

54,420 

Navigation  dnes 

74,000 

76,000 

PublicWorksMinl8tr>' 

458,800 

449,099 

Railways  . 

'•"^Z 

1,480.000 

Ministry  of  Justice. 

367,448 

385,908 

Telegraphs 

86,000 

Administration    of 

Port  of  Alexandria  . 

110,000 

116,000 

Provinces     . 

353,716 

322,027 

posts  4  postal  boats 

246,000 

246,000 

Finance  Ministry    . 

116,797 

112,046 

Lighthouses 
Ministry  of  JnsUce. 

90,000 

100,000 

Ministry  of  the  In- 

866,000 

360,000 

terior    . 

110,973 

115,658 

Exemption      flnom 
military  service    . 

Ministry  of  Public 

100,000 

80,000 

Instruction  . 

88,478 

90,849 

Rents    on   Govern- 

Other     Ministries 

ment  property 
GoTemorslup     of 

70,000 

80,000 

specified 
Customs  administra- 

125,711 

122,263 

Bnaldn .        .       . 

13,000 

16,000  ' 

tion      ..        . 

116,469 

126,870 

Pension  ftind  . 

66,000 

66,000 

Octrois    . 

42,869 

38,883 

Sundry     receipts 

:   Salt  and  natron 

63,157 

47,240 

specified       : 

147,000 

216,000 ; 

Fisheries . 

8,392 

8,578 

1 

Navigation 

8,433 

2,979 

Railways .       .        . 

635,211 

700,888 

Telegraphs 

36,000 

46,000 

Port  of  Alexandria . 

19,500 

28,000 

Posts  A  postal  boats 

218,611 

225,521 

Lic^ouses     . 
Public  security^  Min. 
istryofWar.PoUce, 

26,769 

27,169 

, 

1 

1 

1 

Prisons,  and  Army 

1 

of  Occupation 

679,889 

707,399 

Suakin     . 

111,428 

119,900 

j 

Pensions  . 

485,000 

420,000 

250,000 

250,000 

9,820,000 

Sundries  specifled  . 

58,786 

109,088 
9,400,000 

9,960,000 

9,320,000 
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>n  account  of  debts  of  all  descriptions  in  1802  are  estimated 

M 

\ :  8%  fixed  annuity     ...                  .         .  315,000 

:  3i% .         .  1,029,000 

% 2,239,478 

an :  4% 290,893 

6%      . 258,550 

Canal  shares  up  to  1804 198,000 

annual  payment  to  Daira   Sanieh   Loan    Com- 

84,871 

luity  till  1080 153,846 

Total      ....    4,519,687 

of  the  Domains  and  Daira  are  guaranteed  by  the  Domains 
tes,  which  are  administered  for  the  bondholders  by  com- 
>uld  the  revenue  of  these  lands  prove  insufficient  to  cover 
le  loans,  the  Government  has  to  make  good  the  deficits, 
icounts  for  the  year  1890  showed  the  financial  result  of  the 
lows : — 

£E 

jceipts 10,291,713 

cpenditurc 9,637,774 

Surplus  ....       653,939 

)lus  £E384,858  went  to  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Caisse  de  la 
169,081  to  the  Egyptian  Government  Special  R^erve  Fund, 
ning  of  the  year  1891  the  Reserve  Funds  stood  as  follows:— 

£B 

r  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette 1,859,999 

nraent  Reser\'c  Fund     ...  .         .       884,089 

Total  Reserves    .         .         .    1,744,038 

Defence. 
Abmy. 
nber  19,  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  army  was 
.  Khedivial  decree.      In  December  of  the  samf^  vear 
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leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  May  and  June,  are 
cereal  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  principal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March  and 
harvested  in  October  and  Novemoer,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  ;  the  autumn 
crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are  rice,  sorgho 
(a  sort  of  maize),  and  vegetables  generally.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  irrimtion  of 
the  land  is  effected  bv  means  of  a  network  of  canals  tapping  the  Nile  and 
traversing  the  Delta  m  every  direction  ;  while  in  Upper  Egypt  the  basin 
system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  the  submersion  at  high  Nile  of  tne  land  to  be 
cultivated,  is  adhered  to. 

The  following  table  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  : — 


I 


Tear 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Area  cultivated 

Feddans 
874,645 
865,526 
1,021,250 
852,829 
864,400 
851,000 


Yield 

Prodaoe  per  feddan 

Kantars 
3,025,965 
3,046,485 
2,900,000 
3,158,000 
4,160,000 

1           Kantars 
3-46 

1            3-5 
2-84 
3-7 
4-8 

Feddan  is  equal  to  1  08808  acre.     Kantar  is  equal  to  99  0492  lbs. 

In  1886,  2,444  villages  were  occupied  in  the  culture  of  cotton  out  of  a 
total  of  3,781 ;  in  1889  ttie  number  was  2,685. 

In  the  following  table  the  agricultural  condition  of  each  of  the  provinces 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  is  indicated : — 


- 

No.  of 
Villager 

No.  of 
Feddans 
cultivated 

No.  of  ; 

Farm 
Animals  » 

Per  100 

No.  of 

Sheep  and 

Goats 

Per  100 

No.  of 
FruitTrees 

Per  100 

No.  of 
Date  Trees 

Per  100 

Lower  Egypt : 

feddans   , 

feddans 

feddans 

Behera         . 

403 

467,662 

12 

13 

23 

22 

t        Charkieh     . 

451 

434,982 

12 

9 

24 

116 

'        DakahUeh  . 

449 

462,367 

11 

13 

^13 

27 

Gharbieh     . 

552 

840,089 

17 

16 

16 

25 

Kalioubieh  . 

166 

187,180 

17 

19 

325 

70 

1        Menoufieh  . 

338 

351,710 

33 

18 

48 

8  . 

1 

2,859 

2,743,990 

17 

14 

42 

40 

1  Upper  Egypt : 
!       Assiout 

292 

•  419,100 

10 

30 

21 

84 

Beni  Souef  . 

174 

231,610 

15 

16 

8 

46 

Fayoum 

87 

231,045 

8 

13 

54 

105 

Guizeh 

168 

181,176 

19 

36 

9 

195 

1       Minia. 

268 

397,240 

6 

9 

17 

54       1 

Esna   . 

195 

150,459 

18 

11 

7 

348       ' 

1       Guei^ga 

110 

325,915 

16 

51 

9 

96       1 

Kena  . 

126 

280,927 

10 

34 

10 

92 

1 

1 

1,420 

2,217,472 

13 

25 

17 

106 

j   Total,  Egypt  . 

3,779 

4,961,462 

14 

20 

13 
— /^ 

69       ' 
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( 

Exports 

Imports 

- 

1888 

1880 

1890 

- 

1888 
£S 

1880          1890 

1 

££ 

££ 

£fi 

£E           £fi 

CJotton  . 

6,828,811 

8,547,716 

8,272,226 

Cotton  goods. 

1,409,674  1,310,820  !l,674,ff:3 

Cottonseed  . 

1,809,748 

1,458,892 

1,880,255 

Silks,     wool. 

Sugar     . 

541,168 

496,795 

338,928 

lens,  linen. 

Beans    . 

469,910 

826,886 

780,647 

hemp,  4c  . 

774,279 

599,349 

7:^40 

Wheat    .       . 

805,168 

165,608 

223,906 

Coal       .        . 

441,660 

440,988 

491,485 

Rice 

109,883 

74,809 

70,696 

HosierVjClotli- 
Timber  . 

Indian  corn  . 

99,665 

2,660 

23,457 

413,242 

817,ni 

339,3M 

Hides  dt  skins 

75,069 

86,118 

95,298 

815,088 

288,540 

«»,482 

Onions  . 

72,153 

65,214 

72,884 

Coffee     . 

206,950 

^4,202 

348,575 

Wool      . 

57,783 

63,214 

52,514 

Wine,  beer,  ft 

Flour        and 

spirits 

281,989 

252,810 

»5,»7 

bran   . 

46,985 

5,678 

9,360 

Tobaooo    and 

Lentils  . 

19,580 

10,762 

19,627 

cigars. 

270,455 

272,042 

475,4Ti 

Giun  arable  . 

1,938 

2,566 

469 

Petroleum    A 

oils     . 

262,893 

351,276 

296,»I 

liachineiy     • 

261,036 

103.943 

187,632 

Iron  and  steel 
goods. 

246,746 

264,907 

^ 

Indigo    .       . 

233,547 

177,057 

191,STO 

Fruits,  fresh* 

preserved  . 

189,070 

176,265 

18S,lSe 

Animals 

170,042 

71,734 

91,090 

Wheat  *  flour 

128,677 

219,685 

— 

Riee      .       . 

128,864 

128,6^ 

167,flO& 

Refined  sugar 

39,929 

40,283 

84,M» 

Statement  showine  the  principal  imports,  with  the  proportion  per  1,000  of 
the  total  imports,  and  the  proportionfper  1,000  for  each  country  in  1890 1— 


ArUde 


Cotton  goods 


Coal 

Tobacco,   tombac,   and 

dfiars 
Timber  . 


Textiles      other 

cotton. 
Iron 


than 


Per  thou- 
sand of 
Total 
Im  orts 


183 


61 
69 


43 


82 


P^r  thousand  of  each  Article  for  each  Counti? 


fiugland,  968 ;  France,  16 ;  Austria,  8 ;  Turicey,  6; 

other  countries,  6 
Bufdand,  998;  other  countries,  2 
Turiiey,  694;   Greece,  211;   America,  38;otfc«r 

countries,  67 
Austria.     817;     Russia,   188;    Romnaoia.  ITS: 

Sweden,  149;  Turkey,  81;  other  countries.  iS 
France,  284 ;  Austria,  341 ;  Turkey,  186;  &i|^a&4 

164 ;  other  countries,  126 
England,  698;  France,  246;  Belgium,  120;  oAa 
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Article 


Per  thou- 
sand of 
Total 
I  Imports 


Wine 
Sillc 


Petroleum 
Socks 


17 


16 
l.'i 


HabewlaKhfry 
Butt4?r  and  clitrsc . 


Hour 

U«Klt8 


Animals 

Charcoal 
Soap 
OMve  oil 
Alcohols 


12 
11 


10 

10 
9 
9 


Per  thousand  of  each  Article  for  each  Country 


Prance,    260;    English   Poisessions   In    Mediter-  I 

ranean,  289 ;    Italy,  193 ;    Turkey,  191 ;  other  \ 

countries,  127  , 

Turkey,     359;    Italy,     183;     Chino,    etc.,    181; 

British    Possessions    in     East,     154;    other 

countries,  123 
Russia,  825 ;  America,  175  | 

British  Possessions  in  East,  720;  England,  2.>2; 

other  countries,  28 
France,  461 ;  Austria,  234 ;  England,  109 ;  I'urkey,  [ 

83  ;  other  countriea,  118  ' 

Turkey,  525 ;  Italy,  193 ;  English  Possessions   in  I 

Mediterranean,  87 ;  other  countries,  195  I 

Russia,  871  ;  other  countries,  129 
Austria,    314;     Morocco,    218;     England,    207;' 

Turkey,  123 ;  France,  117 ;  other  countries,  21    . 
Turkey,  893;    English   Possessions   in   Mediter-  I 

ranean,  60;  Russia,  37 ;  other  countries,  10        I 
Turkey,  975 ;  other  countries,  25  ' 

Turkey,  962 ;  other  countries,  48  i 

Turkey,  787 ;  Italy,  128 ;  other  countiies,  85  ' 

France,  519;  England,   148;  Russia,   129;  other  { 

countries,  204 


Statement  showiiig  the  principal  exports,  with  the  proportion  per  1,000  of 
the  total  exports,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  for  each  country  : — 


ArUde 

Per  thou- 
sand of 
Total 
Bxporta 

Per  thousand  of  each  Article  for  each  Country       j 

j     Cotton    .... 

Cottonseed    . 

Beans     .... 

Sugar     .... 

i     Wheat    .... 

Skins  .... 
,  Rice  .... 
'     Onions  .... 

Wool      .... 

Bags      .... 

Cotton  Goods 

Lentils  .... 

! 

097 

llt> 
61 
29 

19 

8 
6 
6 
4 
3 
8 
1 

Enghuid,  623;  Russia,  122;  Austria,  95;  France, 

72 ;  Italy,  H ;  other  countries,  17 
England,  934 ;  IVance,  65 ;  other  countries,  1 
England,  799 :  Prance,  173 ;  other  countries,  28 
Itoly,  408;  Bnghind,  401;  Turkey,  120;  France, 

74 ;  other  countries,  2 
England,  646 ;  Belgium,  205 ;  France,  85 ;  Turkey, 

51 ;  other  countries,  14                                          j 
Turkey,  745 ;  Greece,  77 ;  other  countries,  178 
Turkey,  984  ;  other  countries,  16                               , 
England,  875 ;  Austria,  78 ;  other  countries,  52 
BngUmd,  958  ;  other  countries,  47 
England,  680;  America,  408;  other  countries,  17 
Turkey,  705 ;  other  countries,  295 
England,  525 ;  Turkey,  429 ;  other  countries,  46 

The  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  in  the  course  of  1884  with  Greece, 
Italy,  Encland,  United  States,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  has  given  a 
considerable  impulse  to  Egyptian  commerce,  particularly  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
The  receipts  from  tobacco  were  :— In  1885,  £E212,267  ;  1886,  ££304,475  ; 
1887,  ££289,000  ;  1888,  ££382,500  ;  1889,  ££441,000  ;  1890,  ££475,500. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exiK)rts  from  Egypt 
to   Great  Britain  and    Ireland,  and  of  the  importi*  of  British  produce  and 
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manufactures  into 
according  to  the 


^it,  in  each  of  the   five  years   from   1886  to  1890, 
of  Trade  returns  : — 


Exports  firom  JSarpt    . 

ImportB  of  Brituh  pro- 

dnce  .... 


1886 


£ 
7,266,769 

2,858,076 


1887 


£ 
7,689,177 


18M 


£ 

7,285,499 


£ 

8,620,602 


£ 
8,3a8,SI 


3,003,948        2,903,320        2,940,445    ;    3,^,8» 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Egn^ 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  piincipal  imports  from  Great  Britain  : — 


Exports 

Imports 

Year 

Raw 
Cotton 

Cotton 
Seeds 

Wheat 

Beans 

Cotton        n.^,         j^^     Macii- 
Goods         ^^         ^»       wiy 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 

£ 
6,707.673 
4,796,991 
5,098,226 
4,297,872 
6,704,017 
6,816,986 

£ 
1,704,874 
1,868,061 
1,393,876 
1,480,305 
1,688,767 
1,606,801 

£ 

88,321 
15,211 
67,293 
236,236 
104,002 
142,862 

£ 
761,748 
487,400 
462,044 
391,375 
316,358 
609,876 

£             £            £      \     £ 
1,521,005      577,286    371,233    MS,95S 
1,478,326      472,643  ,  183,S69  ,  10»,4S1 
1,696,310      585,852  1  118,900    10#,fii 
1,401,907      609,409    142.658    UT,3» 
1^270,304      828,928    134,494    141,890 
1,530,676  1,088,523    152,712    118,3fcf 
1                 1               1 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriTin^ 
and  clearing  at  Alexsuidria.  Great  facilities  have  been  afforded  to  skamei^ 
since  the  completion  of  the  docks,  wharfs,  and  quays  ;  and  in  order  to  stil 
further  fiicilitate  navigation  the  Government  have  decided  upon  coiistnM:tiD^ 
a  new  pass,  300  feet  wide  and  80  deep,  to  enable  vessels,  which  l»vi 
often  been  delayed  off  the  ^jort  during  stormy  weather,  to  make  a  direct  nu 
into  harbour. 

Arrivals  and  clearances  of  commercial  vessels  at  Alcxaudiia,  1886-1890. 


Year 

i 
Vessels 

irrivals 

Tuns 

1,512,926 
1,618,036 
1,587,658 
1,649,961 
1,632,220 

Vessels 

Cleuunces 

1              Tons 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

2,267 
2,228 
2,182 
2,224 
2,019        , 

2,261 
2,236 
2,152 
2,216 
1        2,020 

1,518*731 
1,614,528 
1,587,177 
1,528,977 
1,618,800 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  commercial  vessels  arrived 
and  cleared  in  1890  : — 


Arrivals 

Clearances              | 

NationaUty 

_   — __„ 



Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

British     .... 

569 

756,088 

664 

754,854 

French     .... 

181 

263,658 

124 

242,095 

Austrian  .... 

114 

157,581 

109 

154,276 

Ottoman .... 

987 

239,743 

955 

244,265 

Russian    .... 

55 

82,815 

55 

83,259 

Italian     .... 

81 

74,625 

83 

75,682 

Greek       .... 

78 

15,794 

79 

15,707 

Swedish  and  Norwegian   . 

17 

18,888 

17 

18,181 

Spanish   .... 

1 

1,021 

2 

2,041 

Belgian    .... 

2 

2,750 

3 

4,099 

Danish     .... 

5 

5,360 

5 

5,860 

German    .... 

13 

11,802 

10 

9,052 

Dutch      .... 

1 

954 

1 

954 

Samos      .... 

10 

1,112 

9 

1,504 

Jerusalem 

3 

338 

3 

388 

Montenegro 

2 

2,019 

281 

1 

141 

Totel. 

1,632,220 

2,020 

1,611,798 

The  total  arrivals  and  clearances  at  (Egyptian  ports  other  than  Alexandria, 
Damietta  and  Suakin,  in  1890,  were  3,942  vessels  of  2,307,200  tons,  of  which 
930  vessels  of  1,312,300  tons  were  British. 


Suez  Canal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the 
eadiug  nationalities  that  passed  through  the  csuial  in  1890  :  — 


Country                 No. 

Tonnage 

Great  Brit 

ain    .   ;   2,522 

7,438,682 

France 

169 

655,941 

Germany 

.   1       275 

731,888 

Italy 
Holland 

.  1        87 

217,480 

144 

341,828 

AuBtria 

.   :        55 

177,941 

Norway 

.  !        48 

78,107 

Spain 

.  1        34 

103,111 

Russia 

20 

59,613  , 

Greece 

3 

2,682  , 

Conntiy 


No. 


Turkey 

Siam 

China 

Brazil 

Portugal 

Egypt 

America 

Japan 

Belgium 

Denmark 


Tonnage 


Jl 
1 

28,308 
206 

1 

7 

1,119 
3,814 

3 
4 

2,112 
6,300 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  i>assed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  been  as  follows  in 
1885-1890 :— 
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Year    I  Na  of  I 


GroM 
Tonnage 


1886 


8,624  8,985,411 
3,100  I  8,188,813 
8,187   I    8,480,048 


Receipts        Year 


2,640,376  <l  1888 
2,389,218  11  1880 
2,367,956     !     1890 


GroM 
Tonnage 


Booeipte 


9,437,957  2,€6S,IT< 
9,605,746  I  2,7»,6T« 
9,749,129    '     2,67S^«# 


The  number  of  passengers  who  went  through* the  canal  in  1890  vn 
161,853. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  mfles  lakdk 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  narigitkt 
November  17,  1869. 

The  state  of  the  capital  account  was  as  follows  in  1891  as  regards  bonds  ii 
circulation  : — 

Franoi 

894,250  shares  of  500  francs 197,125,000 

270,516  obligations  (1867-68)  of  500  francs  issued  at 
300  francs,  bearing  interest  at  5  })er  cent  on  par, 

and  redeemable  at  par 81,154,800 

71,546  obligations  (1880)  issued  at  330  francs   each, 

bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.  ....       26,999,961 

71,120  thirty-year  bonds  (1871)  of  110  francs       .         .        7,112,000 
134,657  3  per  cent,  obligations  of  1887         .        .         .      58,717,908 
397,406  *Dons  de  coupons,'  or  bonds  of  85  francs  each, 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  issued  for  the  con- 
solidation of  unpaid  coupons  on  shares,  redeemable 
at  par,  which  commenced  November  1882         .        .      33,779,510 

Besides  100,000  founders'  shares,  with  right  to  participate  in  surfdiis  pnit 
under  certain  conditions.  In  1890  the  founders'  share  of  surplus  profiti  w» 
2,545,732  francs. 

Of  the  above  394,677  shaiies,  176,602  Iwlonged  formerly  to  the  Khediw 
of  Egypt,  and  were  purchased  fiom.  him  by  the  Britisli  Govemment  is 
November  1875  for  the  sum  of  3,976,582Z.  But  the  Khedive,  by  a  ooi- 
vention  passed  in  1869  between  himself  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  im 
the  settlement  of  disputed  claims  and  accounts,  had  alienated  all  diridttds 
on  his  176,602  shares  up  to  1894,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  tk 
company.  Against  these  dividends  the  company  issued  120,000  'D^e^t- 
tions,'  which  are  entitled  to  all  sums  accruing  on  the  above  176,602  sh»t 
up  to  1894  ;  the  dividends  which  the  '  D^li^ations '  receive  are,  hovctcr. 
lessened  by  an  annual  sum  laid  aside  to  provide  a  sinking  fimd,  sa&aai 
to  extinguish  them  all  by  the  end  of  the  year  1894. 

The  statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  provide  that  all  net  eunizip 
in  excess  of  the  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  shares  shall  be  divided  & 
follows : — 

1.  15  \yev  cent  to  the  Egyptian  Govemment 

2.  10        ,,        to  the  founders'  shares. 

3.  2        ,,        for  the  employ^  of  the  company. 

4.  71        ,,        as  dividend  o|i  the  394,677  shait^. 

5.  2        ,,        to  the  managing  directors. 

The  net  profits  in  1890  were  38,138,384  francs. 
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Internal  Commnnioations. 

Egypt  has  a  railway  system  of  a  total  length  of  1, 127  miles,  and  108  miles  now 
raider  constniction.  Gross  receipts  in  1890,  £E1,408,742.  Gross  expenditure, 
1890,  ££610,124.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  passengers  and  goods 
ouried  for  fire  years  : — 


Tear 

FftMengera,  Nomber 

Goods,  Cantarsi 

1886 

8,228,154 

28,861,975 

1887 

3,407,070 

31,987,248 

1888 

4,004,882 

33,598,846 

1889 

4,878,458 

31,610,019 

1890 

4,696,286 

38,371,312 

1  The  Egyptian  cantar  a=  09  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government  were,  at  the  end  of 
1890,  of  a  total  length  of  3, 168  miles,  the  length  of  the  wire  being  5,430  miles. 
rhe  Government  have  also  established  telephone  communication  between 
Oairo  and  Alexandria,  and  have  given  concessions  to  a  telephone  companv  for 
irfaan  telephone  lines.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  also  by  concessions, 
tove  tel^raph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexandria  md  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from 
Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  tneir  cables  to  England  and  India.  Number  of 
^legrams  in  1890,  819,940,  not  including  telegrams  sent  by  the  Eastern 
Fel^eraph. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  newspapers,  &o. 
arried  and  received  by  the  Egyptian  Post  Office  in  the  year  1890  : — 


Letters  and  post-cards 
Newspapers,  samples, 
Ac  . 


Carried 
l""-"    icSZX      Total 


Received 


No.      (       No.  No.        '      No. 

7,726,200  i  1,630,500     P,856,700     7,241,060 

3,219,000       560,500     8,769,600     3,689,440 


No. 
1,499,000 


1,< 


110,945,200  !  2,181,000  18,126,200  ,10,930,500     3,192,500  14,123,000 


Total 


No.       ' 
8,740,060  ' 

5,882,940 


Twenty-nine   per  cent,    of   the   total    foreign   correspondence  was  with 
<reat  Britain. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

TJie  money,  weighty  and  measures  of  Egypt  are — 

Money. 
lOMilliemes        .        .         .         .     ^     Piastrc  Taiif  (wntton  P.T.). 


1    AAA    ir.'77*'^4M^e  e\v  1 OA  P  T 


—  i?1     l^mT^iA^ 
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By  a  decree  of  the  Khedive,  dated  Angnst  1,  1875,  the  metrical  sysfen 
of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  oe  introduced  into  £g3rpt  on  tk 
1st  of  January,  1876,  compulsory  only  at  first  in  all  puhUc  and  adraiii- 
strative  transactions. 

Dry  Mbasube. 

The  Ardeb  is  used  as  the  unit  in  all  transactions  in  grain.  Ice,  nad  m 
equal  to  5*44789  bushels. 

The  approximate  weight  of  the  ardeb  is  as  follows  : — Wheat,  SIS 
rottles;  beaus,  320  rottles ;  barley,  250  rottles ;  maize,  315  rottles ;  rottm 
seed,  270. 

Wbiqhts. 

Okieh     .        .        .        .     =     1*8206  ounce. 
BotOe     .         .        .        .     =     -99049  lb. 
Oke        ,        ,        ,        .     =     27513  lbs. 

Cantor  {^'^3^g^§^^^«^'}=     990492  lbs. 
Length  MBAsuRRa. 

Inehea 

Diraa  Bdladi  (town) =     22*8S50 

IHraa  Mimari  for  building,  &c.    .        .        .     =     29  5281 
Kassabah =   1397663 

Mbasubbs  op  Surface. 

Feddaiit  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  is  equal  to  1  '03808  acre. 

Square  Pic, — This  measure  is  generally  used  for  the  measuiinfr  ^* 
building  sites,  gardens,  and  other  small  plots  of  ground,  and  is  equal  u 
about  6  square  feet  and  7  inches. 

Diplomatic  and  Coninlar  BepresentatiYes. 

Cairo.— Hiw  Majesty's  Agent  and  ConsuUGenerai  in  Egypi^  Mimittr 
Plenipotentiary.— Sir  Erelyu  Baring,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 

Secretary. — A.  Hardinse. 

Alexandria,- -Sir  Charles  Cookson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Consul-OtnertU  nd 
Judffe. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Cairo,  Massowah,  Zagui|! 
Damietta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Suakin. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Egypt 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Le  Commeroe  ext^rieor  de  I'Egypte,  1884-1890.    Alexandria,  1891. 

Convention  between  the  Govemmentg  of  Great  Britain,  Gennanj,  Ansferia-Hv|P>. 
Pnnce,  Italy,  Ruesta,  and  Turkey,  relative  to  the  Finance  of  Egypt,  signed  at  Loa^a, 
March  18, 1885.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  State  Domains  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Reoimmisation  of  ^[ypt.    London,  1888. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Mixeid  Courts  and  «indicial  Reforms  in  "Egypt,  hernia, 
1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Finances  of  Es^t    London,  1884. 

Further  Correspondence  on  the  Affairs  of  J^i^t*  (Egypt,  Noa.  1  and  17.)  LcmAm. 
1885. 

Report  on  the  Financial  Sitnation  of  Effypt,  dated  June  28, 1884.     London,  1SS4. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  proposea  International  Ccmvention  for  secnolBg  tie  ftec 
Navigation  of  the  Suez  CanaL    London,  1888. 
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Correspondence  reepecting  the  Settlement  of  the  ClaimB  of  the  ex-Khedive  IsmaYl  Fasha 
and  hi8  Ftuully.    London,  1888. 

Despatch  from  Lord  DuflTerin  fbrwarding  the  Decree  oonstitnting  the  new  Political  Insti- 
tntionaofBgypt    London,  1888. 

La  T^forme  mondtaire  en  Egypte.    Cairo,  1886. 

Lt  Canal  de  Suea.    Paris,  published  every  ten  days. 

Renoensement  e6n^ral  de  l^igypte.    Tomes  1  et  2.    Le  Cairo,  1885. 

Reporta  by  Sir  H.  Drommond  Wolff  on  the  Administration  of  Egypt    London,  1887. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  M.P.,  respecting  Reorganisation  of  Egypt   London,  1888. 

Report  on  the  Egyptian  Provinces  of  the  Soudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator.  Compfled  in 
the  Intelligraoe  Branch  of  the  Qnartennastor-OeneTal's  Department^  Horse  Onards,  War 
omoe.    London,  1884. 

Beport  on  the  Soudan,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Stewart    London,  1883. 

Reports  on  the  State  of  Egypt  and  the  Progress  of  Administrative  Reforms.  London, 
1885. 

BeporU  on  the  Trade  of  Alexandria,  Suakin,  Port  Said,  and  Suez,  In  '  Diplomatic  and 
Consmar  Reports.'    London,  1891. 

Reports  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt    London,  1888-80-90-01. 

Despatch  from  Sir  Eveljm  Baring  inclosing  a  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Agricnltoral 
Fopolation  in  Egypt    July,  1888. 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Egypt,  tosether  with  a  List  of  the 
Sginptlan  Bonds  and  the  Charges  for  their  Services.    London,  1896. 

Sues  Canal,  Returns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage,  1888-91.    London.  1801. 

Snex  Canal,  Report  by  the  Dri^sh  Directora  on  the  provisional  Agreement  with  M.  de 
Liossepa.    London,  1883. 

Vimemt  (Sir  Edgar),  Memorandum  on  the  Land  Tax  of  Egypt  Cairo,  1884.— Report  on 
the  Financial  Potion  of  Egypt  Cairo,  1884.— Memorandum  on  the  Budget  of  1886. 
Cairo,  1885.— Note  on  the  Currency  of  Egypt  Cairo,  1885.— Note  on  the  Revenue  State- 
ment for  1884.  Cairo,  1885.— Note  on  the  Proposed  Monetary  Law.  Cairo,  1886.— 
Financial  Proposals.  Cairo,  1885.— Egyptian  Balance-sheet,  December  31,  1884.  Cairo, 
1885.— Report  on  the  Year  1884.  Cairo,  1885.— Report  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt,  1886, 
1884,  and  1887.    Cairo. 

L'administration  flnanci^re  1884-87  et  la  modification  du  regime  fiscal  des  tabacs  en 
Kgypte.    1887. 

Trade  of  I^^t  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  ana  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1890.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1801. 

Basal  de  statistique  agricole,  1887  and  1888.    (Boinet  Bey)  Le  Caire,  1888  and  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

J9aroif  (J.),  L'lrrigation  en  Egypte.    Paris,  1888w 

Brugteh'Bey  (HenriX  Hlstoire  d'Egypte.    2nd  edit    Leipzig,  1875. 

CMlM  (AX  Le  Nil,  le  Soudan,  TE^pte.    Paris,  1801. 

De  Le&n  (Edwin),  The  Khedive's  Egypt    8.    London,  1877. 

Ih^f-Qordon  (LadyX  Last  Letters  fh)m  Egypt    8.    London,  1875. 

Kben  (Georg),  Aegypten  in  Bild  nnd  Wort    Vol    Stuttgart,  1879. 

Sdwardt  (A.  BX  A  Thousand  MUes  up  the  Nile.    8.    London,  1877. 

Jbrahim-BUmy  (PrinceX  The  Literature  of  Egjrpt  and  the  Soudan.    2  vols.    London, 


J>sa0pt  (Ferdinand  deX  Le  Canal  de  Suez.    8.    Paris,  1875. 
Lo/tU  (W.  J.X  A  Ride  in  Egypt    &    London,  1879. 
Moberlf-BeU  (C.  F.X  Khedives  and  Pttfhas.    London,  1879. 

»  II         Egyptian  Finance.  London,  1886. 

„  „        From  Pharaoh  to  Fdlah.    London,  1887. 

MeCoan  (J.  C),  E^nrpt  as  it  is.    London.  1877. 

Malortie  (Baron  deX  Egypt :  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference.    London,  1883 
Miiklbaek  (L.X  Reisebriefe  aus  Ae^^ten.    2  vols.    6,    Jena,  18n. 
Sabino  (JoaephX  Some  Statistics  of  Eoypt    Statistical  Society.    London,  1884. 

„  „        De  la  progression  deut  dette  ^gyptlenne.    Boulac,  1880. 

The  SUtlstical  Story  of  the  Suez  CanaL     '  Journal  of  the  Royal  SUtistical  Society,' 
June,  1887. 

BonchetH  (N-X  L'Egypte  et  see  progr^  sons  Ismail  Pascha.    8.    Marseilles,  1868 


SUpkam  (H.X  D»s  heutige  Aegypten.    8.    Leipzig,  1872. 

Stuart  (VilliersX  Egypt  after  the  War.    London,  1888. 

W€Mae4  (D.  MackenzieX  Bgyi>t  and  the  Egyptian  QMstion.    London,  1868. 


WilcocU (W.X  Egyptian  Irrigation.    E.  &F.  N.  Spon,  London,  1880. 

WiUon  (C.  T.X  and  FelMn  (R  W.X  Uguida  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.    London,  1882. 

Wingate  (Major  D.  S.  O.,  R.A.X  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-00.    London,  1801. 

Wylde  (A.  B),  '83  to  '87  in  the  Soudan.    2  vols.    London,  1888. 

Ztneke  (F.  B.X  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive.    S.    London,  1872. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

(United  States  of  America.) 

Conititntion  and  Oovemment 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
Constitution  of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were 
added  Dec.  15,  1791 ;  an  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1798;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804;  a  thirteenth  amendment 
Dec.  18,  1865 ;  a  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28^  1^68;  and  & 
fifteenth  amendment,  March  30,  1870. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrast€d 
to  three  separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  to- 
gether with  a  Vice-President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — *  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  sach 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  dec> 
tors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  fotifit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.'  The 
Constitution  enacts  that  ^  the  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
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the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  he  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  elections  for  President 
and  Vice-President  are  at  present  held  in  all  the  States  on  Tues- 
day next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  every  leap-year  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  March  following  the  new  President-elect 
assumes  office. 

President  of  ike  United  States. — Benjamin  Harrison^  born 
August  20,  1833,  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  studied  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity; studied  law  at  Cincinnati;  in  1860  elected  reporter  of 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  Indiana  ;  held  a  general's  command  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War ;  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
1881 ;  entered  upon  the  Presidency  March  4,  1889. 

Vice-President,  —Levi  Parsons  Mortem. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  annual  salary  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  the  Vice-President  8,000  dollars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : — 

1*KE.S1DEMS   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Namtf 

Oeorge  Washington 
iohvk  Adainfl 
Thomas  Jefferson  . 
James  Madison 
James  Monroe 
John  Quincy  Adams 
Andrew  Jackson    . 
Martin  Van  Bui-en 
William  H.  Harrison 
John  Tyler   . 
James  K.  Polk 
Zacharv  Taylor     . 
Millard  Fillmore  . 
Franklin  Pierce 
James  Buchanan  . 
Abraham  Lincoln . 
Andrew  Johnson  . 


From  state 

TtTin  of  Service 

Boru 

Dietl 

.      Vii'ginia    . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

Massachusetts   . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Virginia    . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

Virginia    . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

Vii^ginia    . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

Massachusetts   . 

1825-1829 

1  1767 

1848 

.      Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

.      New  York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

.      Ohio 

March- Apl.  1841 

1773 

1841 

Virginia    . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Louisiana  . 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

.      Xew  York 

1850-1858 

1800 

1874 

New  Ham}>shire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

Pennsylvania     . 

1857-18(51 

1791 

1868 

.      Illinois      . 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

.      Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 
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UNITED  STATES 


Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


j  Name 

I  John  Adams 

Thomas  Jetferson  . 
I  Aaron  Burr  . 

George  Clinton 

Elbndge  Gerry 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

John  C.  Calhoun  . 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

John  Tyler   . 

George  M.  Dallas  . 

Millard  Fillmore  . 

William  R  King  . 

John  C.  Breckinridge 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Schuyler  Colfax    . 
I  Henry  Wilson 
t  William  A.  Wheeler 
I  Chester  A.  Arthur 
j  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

Levi  P.  Morton     . 


From  state 

Massachusetts 
Virginia    . 
New  York 
New  York 
Massachusetts 
New  York 
South  Carolina 
New  York 
Kentucky 
Virginia   . 
Pennsylvania 
New  York 
Alabama  . 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Tennessee 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
New  York 
New  York 
Indiana    . 
New  York 


Term  of  Service 


Bom 


Died 


1789-1797 
1797-1801 
1801-1806 
1805-1812 
1813-1814 
1817-1825 
1825-1882 
1833-1887 
1837-1841 

Maroh-ApL  1841 
1845-1849 
1849-1850 

1853 
1857-1861 
1861-1865 

March-ApL  186^ 
1869-1873 
1878-1875 
1877-1881 

March-Sept  1881 

Mar. -Nov.  25, 1885 
1889 


1735  1826 

1748  !  1826 

1756  '  1836 

1789  1812 


1744 
1774 
1782 


1814 
1825 
1850 


1782  I  1862 


1780 
1790 
1792 
1800 
1786 
1821 
1809 
1808 
1823 
1812 
1819 
1830 
1819 


1850 
1862 
1864 
1874 
1853 
1875 

1875 
1885 
1875 
1887 
1886 
1885 


By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  their 
order,  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until 
the  disability  of  the  President  is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected.  Such  acting  President,  however,  continues  to  retain  his 
office  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  death  of  a  Vice-President  the 
duties  of  the  office  fall  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
who  receives  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by 
eight  chief  officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  *  Cabinet.'  They  are  chosen  by  the  Presidwit,  bui 
must  be  approved  of  bv  the  Senate.     Each  of  them  presides  otw 
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3.  Secretary  qf  fTor.— Stephen  B.  JElkimy  Dec.  17,  1891. 

4.  Secretary  qf  tfie  Navy, — BenjaminF.  Tracy ^  March  5, 1889. 

5.  Secretary  qf  the  Interior, — John  W.  NobUf  March  5,  1889. 

6.  Postinaster-General, — John  Wanamaker,  March  5,  1889. 

7.  Attorney-General,— WiWiam  H.  H.  MUler,  March  5,  1889. 

8.  Secretary  qf  Agriculture, — Jeremiah   M.  Busk,  March  5, 
1889. 

Each  of  the  above  ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  8,000 
dollars,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.  Senators  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States  for  which 
they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  capacity,  the  Senate  is 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties 
made  by  the  President  with  foreign  powers,  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  senatofs  prese^t  being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate 
is  also  invested  with  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all 
appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President,  and  its  members 
constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  judgment  in  the 
latter  case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
Representatives  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected 
every  second  year  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens  over  the  age  of  ' 
21  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  who  are  duly  qualified  and 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  respective  States. 
By  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  neither  race  nor 
colour  affects  the  right  of  citizens.  The  franchise  is  not  abso- 
lutely universal ;  residence  for  at  least  one  year  in  most  States 
(in  Michigan  and  Maine  three  months)  is  necessary ;  in  some 
States  the  payment  of  taxes,  in  others  registration.     Untaxed 
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Alabama 

.     9 

Maine    . 

.     4 

Arkansas 

.     6 

Maryland 

6 

California 

.     7 

Massachusetts 

13 

Colorado 

.     2 

Michigan 

12 

Connecticut 

.     4 

Minnesota      . 

7 

Delawai^ 

.     1 

Mississippi     . 

7 

Florida  . 

.     2 

Missouri 

15 

Georgia 

.   11 

Montana 

1 

Idaho    . 

.     1 

Nebraska 

6 

Illinois  . 

.   22 

Nevada . 

1 

Indiana 

.   13 

New  Hampshire 

.     2 

Iowa 

.   11 

New  Jersey    . 

8 

Kansas  . 

.     8 

New  York 

34 

Kentucky 

.   11 

North  Carolina 

9 

Louisiana 

.     6 

North  Dakota 

1 

Ohio      . 
Oi^egon  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas     . 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington   . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
9       Wyoming 


This  is  31  more  than  in  the  previous  decade. 

Oti    thfi    Iwisis    of   the    Ijist    census    there   \n  one    rem 


Total 


2 

10 
13 

2 
10 

2 

4 

10 
1 

356 


On  the  basis  of  the  last  census  there  is  one  representative  to  every 
173,900  inhabitants.  The  popidar  vote  for  President  in  1888  was  about 
11,378,000,  or  somewhat  under  one  in  five  of  the  entire  population. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  and  be  i-esidents  in  the  States  from  which  they  are 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  States,  the  Hoose 
admits  a  *  delegate '  from  each  organised  Territory,  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  del^ates  are 
elected  in  tne  same  manner  as  the  representatives.  In  Wyoming  and  Utah 
the  franchise  is  accorded  to  women. 

Everj'  bill  that  has  i^assed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
must,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  if  not  apj^roved,  he  may  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated.  If  after  reconsideration  t^^'o-thirds  of  that  Hooat 
iigree  to  jiass  the  bill,  it  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  must  be  likewise  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  House  it  becomes  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  tie  votes  of 
both  Houses  are  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  are  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House. 
Should  the  PresicTent  fail  to  return  any  Act  presented  to  him  for  approval 
to  the  House  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated,  within  ten  days  prescrilwd 
l)y  the  Constitution,  it  becomes  a  law  without  his  approval. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  oy  the  Constitution  the 
'judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members ' ;  and 
each  of  the  Houses  may,  with  the  concun-ence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
member. 

The  CoiiffTeas  of  the  TTiiitp.d   States  liJis  the  i»ower  to  iiimTww!  AlfpratiniLs 
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Under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20,  1874,  the  salary  of  a  senator, 
representative,  or  delegate  in  Congi-ess  is  6,000  dollars  per  annum,  with 
travelling  expenses:  these  exjjenses  are  calculated  by  the  most  direct  route 
of  usiial  travel,  and  similar  i-eturn,  one  for  each  session  of  Congress.  The 
2jalary  of  the  Si)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is,  under  the  same 
Act  of  Congress,  8,000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and 
representatives  are  by  the  Constitution  allowed  to  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof  ;  but  Congi-ess  may  at  any  time  by  law  alter 
such  i-egulations,  or  make  new  ones,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosin^j 
senators.  Under  this  provision  a  law  has  been  passed  prescribing  a  method 
of  choosing  senators.  No  senator  or  rej)resentative  can,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  is  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  authority  of  tlie 
United  States  which  shall  nave  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  which 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  can  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.  No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

The  period  usually  termed  *a  Congress'  in  legislative  language,  con- 
tinues for  two  years  ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4,  1891,  until  noon, 
March  4,  1893,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the 
52nd  Congress  expires,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives 
commences. 

State  and  Local  Government. 

The  powers  to  enact  laws  which  concern  only  the  States  directly  and 
immediately  are  among  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  as  such  vested 
in  tlie  State  Legislatures.  The  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  all  agree 
in  their  main  features,  and  the  modes  of  administration  are  virtually  alike. 
In  all  there  is  the  same  form,  and  the  same  principles  lie  at  the  foundation. 
The  executive  in  every  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor.  The  duties  of  the 
Governors  are  in  general  analogous  to  those  of  the  P*resident,  as  far  as  the 
several  State  Governments  are  analogous  to  that  of  the  Union.  In  some 
States  the  Governors  have  the  nomination,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Senate,  the  appointment,  of  many  important  officers  ;  but  in  most  States 
appointments  in  t'he  power  of  the  Governors  are  comparatively  unimportant ; 
ill  New  York,  for  example,  nearly  all  officers  and  aZ/ judges  are  elected  by  the 
people.  Like  the  President,  they  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature, 
and  take  care  that  the  laws  are  executed.  Like  the  President,  they  may  Ih> 
impeached  and  removed  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  crimes. 

In  the  Indian  Territory,  between  Kansas  and  Texas,  there  are  settled 
about  25  native  tribes,  of  which  five  are  civilised.  Each  race  has  a  govern- 
ment of  the  republican  form.  In  each,  a  Chief,  Vice-chief,  a  Senate,  and 
Council  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  a  deliberative  body,  com^wsed  of 
delegates  from  the  different  races  in  proportion  to  their  numbei-s,  meets 
every  year.  The  land  a.ssigncd  to  them  is  not  regarded  as  separate  propert}-, 
hut  each  race  holds  its  jwrtion  in  common.  Individuals  settle  uj>on  par- 
ticular lands,  and  these  lands  may  pass  from  father  to  son,  but  there  is  no 
legal  right  to  their  jwssession,  and  they  cannot  be  sold  or  exchanged  even 
by  the  Indian  Governments.  The  authority  of  these  Governments  extends 
only  to  the  persons  and  personal  projierty  of  their  own  citizens.  Thej 
cannot  even  repel  an  intruder  of  the  white  race,  but  must,  for-  such  purpose, 
have  recourse  to  the  United  States  authorities,  and  in  their  courts  no  suit  tc 
which  a  white  man  is  a  party  can  he  decide^l.  ^  t 
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The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  Uniteil  States  Govenunent 

frovided  by  the  State  of  Maiyland  for  the  purposes  of  government  in  171*1 
t  inchides  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  embraces  an  aiv.; 
of  abont  72  square  miles.  The  district  has  no  muuicii»al  legislatiTe  body, 
and  its  citizens  have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  concerns. 
By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  municipal  government  is  administered  by 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  passed  December  18,  1865.  The 
vast  change  in  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic  made  by 
this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentk 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which  gave  to  the 
former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  white  and  coloured  p(^- 
lation  of  the  United  States,  at  each  of  the  ten  censuses  from 
1790  to  1890:— 

I 


1  Inrrt^ae 

Year 

Wliite 

Free  Coloured 
59,527 

Slave 

Total 

'  percnt. 
,   peraazL 

1 

1790 

3,172,006 

697,681 

3,929,214 

i 

1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

5,308,483 

3-25 

1810 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3*«6 

1820 

7,862,166 

283,634 

1,538,022 

1      9,633,822 

1      3^ 

1830 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

i      3^ 

1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 

2,487.355 

;    17,069,453 

3-26 

1850 

19,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 

t    23,191.876 

3-S8 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953,760 

31,448,321 

3-52 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

38.558,371 

226 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

— 

50,155,783 

2^7 

1890 

— 

— 

— 

62,622,250 

2  50 

These  figures  do  not  include  Chinese  (105,613)  in  1880  and 
Indians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  at  Uie 
census  of  1880  and  of  June  1,  1890,  and  population  per  square 
mile  in  1890  of  the  States  and  Territories  arranged  in  geo^gra- 
phical  divisions, 
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I  iMluare  miles  I  *'***''  *^"**  ,     1800    , 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire    . 

Vcnnont ' 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  . 
I  New  York  . 
I      New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania 

I  Total    . 

South  Atlantic  Division 
I      Delaware 
'      Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
\      Virginia 
'      West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total    . 
I  Northern  Central  Division 
,      Ohio     . 

Indiana 

Illinois 
I      Michigan 
'      Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa     . 

Missouri 

North  Dalvotn 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Total    . 
Southern  Central  Division 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


29,895 

648,936 

661,086 

22  1 

9,005 

346,991 

376,530 

41-7 

9,135 

332,286 

332,422 

36-3 

8,040 

1,783,085 

2,238,943 

277-8  ( 

1    1,085 

276,531 

345,506 

318-2 

4,845 

622,700 

746,258 

153-9 

1   47,620 

5,082,871 

5,997,853 

125-4 

7,455 

1,131,116 

1,444,933 

193-3 

1   44,985 

4,282,891 

5,258,014 

116-6 

162,065 

14,507,407 

17,401,545 

89-4 

1,960 

146,608 

168,493 

85-6 

•    9,860 

934,943 

1,042,390 

115-7 

60 

177,624 

230,392 

3839-8 

40,125 

1,512,565 

1,655,980 

41-1 

24,645 

618,457 

762,794 

30-8 

48,580 

1,399,750 

1,617,947 

33-3  j 

30,170 

995,577 

1,151,149 

38-0 

1   58,980 

1,542,180 

1,837,353 

31-1 

1   54,240 

269,493 

391,422 

7-2 

1  268,620 

7,597.197 

8,857,920 

32-9 

40,760 

3,198,062 

3,672,316 

90-3 

35,910 

1,978,301 

2,192,404 

60-9 

56,000 

3,077,871 

3,826,351 

68-2 

57,430 

1,636,937 

2,093,889 

36-4 

54,450 

1,315,497 

1,686,880 

30-9 

1   79,205 

780,773 

1,301,826 

16-4 

55,475 

1,624,615 

1,911,896 

34-3 

68,735 

2,168,380 

2,679,184 

38-9 

70,195 

36,909 

182,719 

2-6 

1   76,850 

98,268 

328,808 

4-3 

76,840 

452,402 

1,058,910 

13-8 

I   81,700 

996,096 

1,427,096 

17-4 

753,550 

17,364,111 

22,362,279 

29-7 

40,000 

1,648,690 

1,858,635 

46-4 

41,750 

1,542,359 

1,767,518 

42-2 
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vV^.y,         Population  in      Population  in    ^^'^J 
English  I    jgjjo  1^  ^^  «q.rafle. 

square  miles  1890 


Western  Division : 

' 

Montana 

145,310 

39,159 

132,159 

08 

97,575 

20,789 

60,705 

0-6 

. 

103,645 

194,327  1 

412,198  , 

3-9 

i-ritorv) 

122,460 

119,565 

153,593 

1-2 

ry) 

112,920 

40,440 

59,620 

0-5 

82,190 

143,963 

207,905 

2-5 

. 

109,740 

62,266 

45.761 

0-4 

, 

84,290 

32,610 

84,385 

1-0 

66,880 

75,116 

349,390 

5-2 

94,560 

174,768 

313,767 

3  3 

155,980 

864,694 

1,208,130 

7 '7 

Total    . 

1,175,550 

1,767,697 

3,027,613 

2-5 

AUska  (Territory) 

531,410 

33,426 

31,795  ' 

— 

General  totals 

3,501,410 

50,268,233 

62,831,827  ', 

17-94 

Not  inrliided  in  the  general  census  of  1890  were  : — Agencv  Indiana. 
150,417. 

As  reganis  sex,  the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  the 
rensus  of  1880  comprised  25,518,820  males,  and  24,636,993  females.  In  thf 
Mormon  Territory  of  Utah  there  were  74,509  males,  and  69,454  females  a: 
the  census  of  1880. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  Union,  in  1790,  there  existed  only  13  States, 
the  largest  of  which,  as  then  constituted,  was  Virginia,  with  a  |K>pa]atioo 
of  747,610.  In  1800  there  were  16  States  and  2  Territories,  Vii^nia  having 
then  a  population  of  880,200.  In  1810  the  .same  Stat€,  with  a  population 
of  974,601,  took  the  lead  of  17  States  and  5  Territories.  In  1820  there  iwtp 
23  States  and  3  Territories,  New  York  standing  first  with  a  populatioa 
of  1,372,111.  In  1830  there  were  25  States  and  2  Territories ;  in  1840,  26 
States  and  3  Territories ;  in  1850,  31  States  and  4  Territories ;  in  I860,  sr, 
States  and  5  Territories  ;  in  1870,  37  States  and  10  Territories  ;  in  18S0,  ^ 
States  and  9  Tenitories ;  in  1890,  44  States  and  5  Territories  (including 
Oklahoma),  neither  the  District  of  Columbia  nor  the  Indian  Territory  being 
included  in  these  numbers. 


. — .^..i-i-:^.,    :.,    looA    «r    oc  to-x  e/\*T    ^„^«    *.«.„ 
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Of  those  engaged  in  agricultui-e,  4,225,945  wci-e  returned  as  faitnei-s  and 
planters,  and  3,323,876  as  agricultural  labouroi-s.  Of  the  'professional  and 
jrtrsonal'  class,  1,859,223  were  lal^ourers,  and  1,075,655  domestic  servants, 
67,081  Government  officials,  85,671  jihysieians  and  surgeons,  64,698  clerg}'- 
inen,  and  64,137  lawyers.  Of  those  engaged  in  tratlo  and  transportation, 
about  280,000  were  'traders  and  dealers.'  Of  the  last  class  234,228  are 
returned  as  miners;  114,539  as  engaged  in  iron  and  steel  works;  169,771 
cotton -mill  operatives  ;  saw-mill  operatives,  77,050  ;  silk-mill  operatives, 
18,071  ;  woollen-mill  oi)erative8,  88,010. 


Arra  of  Indian  Reservations,  Popflation,  and  Births  and  Deaths 
OF  Indians  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1890:— 


States  and  Territories 


Area  of  Indian  Reserva-  p^pyi^^i^  |             vital 

"**""  onReser-   ) 

-   -  ,  vations         

Acres       Square  Miles  ,  Births    i    Deaths 


Arizona    . 

♦5,608,191 

10,817 

.30,749 

285 

162 

California 

494,045 

772 

12,108 

83     1 

80 

Cdorado  . 

1,094,400 

1,710 

1,798 

58 

32 

Idaho 

2,273,421 

.3,.^52 

4,2.M 

70 

35 

Indian  Territoi 

T 

2.'),863,.ST2 

40,411 

68,225 

43 

30 

Iowa 

1,268 

2 

399 

l-*     , 

18 

102,026 

159 

1,016 

52     I 

19 

Michigan  . 

27,319 

42 

7.428 

— 

Minnesota 

2,2.54,781 

.3,523 

6,403 

115     , 

97 

Montana  . 

10,591, .3U0 

16,549 

10,842 

.351     1 

342 

Xebrsfika 

1        136,947 

214 

.3,254 

134     i 

140 

Nevada    . 

1        954,1.35 

1,490 

8,375 

83     1 

51 

New  Mexico 

10,002,525 

15,629 

10,998 

1,093 

1.627 

New  York 

87,677 

1.37 

.5,112 

117 

114 

North  Carolina 

0.-.,211 

102 

.3,000 

___       , 

— 

North  Dakota 

5,861,120 

9,158 

7,769 

371 

.33S 

Oklahoma 

1.3,292,668 

20,770 

1.3,176 

72.'» 

908 

Oregon     . 

2,075,240 

3,242 

4,507 

101 

127 

South  Dakota 

ll,661,3tK) 

18,221 

19,696 

497 

4:)6 

Texas 

— 

— 

290 

— 

— 

Utah 

.3,972,480    , 

6,207 

2,211 

51 

41 

Washington 

4,045,284 

6,321 

9,8.30 

379 

.331 

Wisconsin 

512,129 

800 

9.152 

271 

195 

Wyoming. 

2,.342,400 

3,660 

1,658 

tV5 

75 

MisceHaoeous  ...             -- 

— 

1,302 

— 

_" 

Total,  1890     .               104,.tU,349 

162,991 

243,524 

4,908 

5,218 

Total,  18 

80    . 

154,741,349    | 

241,800 

255,827 

3.430 

2,729 
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12,978,394  residents  of  foreign-born  parentage.  Of  this  total  4,529,523  hail 
Irish  fathers,  and  4,444,421  Irish  mothers  ;  4,883,842  German  fatheTs,  m*! 
4,557,629  Genuan  mothers;  2,039,808  with  fathere,  and  1,790,200  with 
THothers,  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign-bom  population  ai 
the  census  of  1880  : — 


England  . 
Ireknd    . 

662,676 

1,854,671 

Scotland . 

170,136 

Wales      . 

83,302 

Unspecified      . 

1,484 

United  Kingdom  . 

2,772,169 

Germany 

1,966,742 

British  America 

717,157 

Norway  and  Sweden 

376,066 

Austria-Hungary     . 

125,550 

Switzerland     . 

88,621 

Denmark 

64,196 

Holland  . 

58,090 

Belgium . 

15,530 

Luxembourg    . 

12,836 

France    .         .         .         . 

106,971 

Mexico    . 

68,399 

Italy       ..        . 

44,230 

Spain  and  Portugal . 

13,259 

Bussia     . 

84,279 

China      . 

104,46? 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  foreign-bom  population  foraied  13*3  per  ceat 
of  the  total  population,  and  of  that  41  '5  per  cent  are  natives  of  the  Unithl 
Kingdom,  and  of  these  two-thirds  came  from  Ireland.  Of  the  total  fore^- 
bom  population  71  per  cent  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  w}} 
a  small  percentage  came  from  countries  not  prevailingly  Teutonic.  Beside^ 
the  countries  above  mentioned,  at  least  seventeen  others  are  representc*! 
among  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States.  Of  New  York  (ity 
one- third  of  the  population  is  foreign -bom. 


n.  Movement  op  Population. 

There  is  no  systematic  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  grcnrth 
of  iwpulation  by  the  excess  of  births  alone.  The  death-rate  is  comparatiTely 
low;  in  1880  the  death-rate  Among  the  whites  was  14*74  per  1,000,  t&l 
among  coloured  17*28  per  1,000.  'me  highest  death-rate  among  whites  ira* 
in  New  Mexico,  22*04  per  1,000,  and  the  lowest  in  Arizona,  7*91  per  1,000; 
the  highest  among  coloured  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  35  *25,  and  the  loveat 
in  Arizona,  1  '89. 
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Tear 

Jtuie  30' 


British 
Isles 


Germany 


1882  179,423 

1883  158,092 

1884  129,294 
.  1885    109,508 

1886  112,548 

1887  161,748 
,  1888  I  182,203 

1889  153,549 

1890  I  122,764 

1891  122,311 


Sweden, 
Norway, 

and 
Den  murk 


Austria- 
Hungary 


Italy 


I 

250,630 
I  194,786  I 

179,676 
I  124,443  I 
I    84,403  I 

106,865  I 

I  109,717  I 

I    99,538  I 

92,427  j 

113,554 


_     ._ 





105,326 

29,150 

32,084  1 

71,994 

27,625 

31,792 

52,728 

35,571 

16,510 

40,704 

27,309 

13,599 

46,735 

28,680 

21,315 

67,629 

40,265 

47,622 

81,924 

45,811 

51,076 

57,504 

84,174 

24,848 

50,368 

56,199 

51,799 

60,107 

71,042 

76,065 

Russia    France 


21,590  I 
9,809 
17,226 
20,243 
21,739 
36,894  ! 
39,313  I 
31,889 
83,147  j 
47,426 


6,003 
4,821 
3,608 
3,493 
3,318 
5,034 
6,454 
5,918 
6,685 
6,766 


ToUlIni- 
migrantM 


788,902 
603,322 
519,312 
395,346 
334,203 
490,109 
546,889 
1444,427 
|455,302 
'560.319 


Thus  the  total  for  the  last  ten  years,  incUiding  other  countries  besides 
those  mentioned,  was  6,138,221.  Of  the  total  immigrants  in  1891,  206,260 
were  females. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  immifjrants  between  1855  and  1885  was 
274,399,  but  the  total  number  reported  m  the  census  of  1880  was  105,465. 
Many  are  supposed  to  have  returned.  By  the  law  passed  in  1882,  Chinese 
immimtion  nas  been  prohibited  for  ten  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  increase  of  the  population 
durins;  the  last  five  decades  by  reproduction  and  by  immigration  : — 


1 

Population 

17,069,453 

23,191,876  1 

38,443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

62,622,250 

Decade 

total 

Increase 

4,203,433 
6,122,443 
8,251,445 
7,115,053 
11,597,412 
12,466,467 

Decade 
Increase  by    , 
Ininiigrants  ' 

1 

Percentage  of  Decade 
Increase 

1  Tear 

1 

Total 

32-67 
35-87 
35-58 
22-63 
30-07 
24-85 

By      , 

Immi- 
gration 

4-65 
9-68 

11-38 
7-25 
7-29 

10-46 

Repro- 
duction 

1  1840 
'  1850 
i  1860 
1  1870 
I  1880 
|1890 

599,125 
1,653,275 
2,639,556 
2,281,142 
2,812,191     ' 
5,247,333 

28-02 
26-19 
24-20 
15-38 
22-78 
14-39 

III.  Principal  Cities. 

In    Iflfln    ^hAm    WArn   A!\     anA    in    IRftA     lA  nitiAR  wifh   nnwArds  of  40.000 
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,             Population 

P«l»pl«ti<Hi 

Town 

'      —  -  -   _ 

Town 



-    — 

1880 
.    1,206,299 

1890 
■1,515,301 

,  Denver      . 

1880 
.     35,629 

ISfti 

New  York 

106.713 

Chicago    . 
Philadelphia 

.       603,185 

11,099,850 

j  Indiana})oli8 

.     75,056 

105.43? 

.       847,170 

!l,  046, 964 

Allegheny 

.     78,682 

105,1^; 

Brooklyn  . 

566,663 

I    806,343 

Albany     . 

.     90,758 

94,92' 

Saint  Louis 

.       350,518 

451,770 

Columlms 

51,647 

SS.l5ii 

Boston 

.       362,839 

448,477 

Syracuse. 

51,792 

i^$,U- 

Baltimore 

.       332,313 

434,439 

Worcester 

.     58,291 

84,6.Vi 

San  Francisco 

.       233,959 

298,997 

Tole<lo      . 

.     50,137 

81,434 

Cincinnati 

255,139 

296,908 

Richmond 

63,600 

81,.SS> 

Cleveland 

.       160,146 

261,353 

New  Haven 

62,882 

81,2SS 

Buffalo      . 

.       155,134 

255,664 

Paterson   . 

51,031 

78,34; 

New  Orleans 

216,090 

242,039 

Lowell      . 

59,475 

:im 

Pittsburg . 

156,389 

238,617 

Nashville . 

43,350 

76,hi.^ 

Washington 

177,624 

230,392 

Scrantou  , 

45,850  ; 

75,21'. 

Detroit     . 

116,340 

205,876 

Fall  River 

48,961  I 

74,39^ 

Milwaukee 

115,587 

204,468 

Cambridge 

52,669 

70.02> 

Newark    . 

136,508 

181,830 

Atlanta    . 

37,409 

65,533 

Minneai>olis 

46,887 

164,738 

Memphis  . 

33,592 

64,495 

Jersey  City 

120,722 

163,003 

Wilmington 

42,478 

61,481 

Louisville 

123,758 

161,129 

Dayton     . 

38,678 

61,220 

Omaha 

30,518 

140,452 

Troy 

56,747 

60,95r- 

Rochester 

89,366 

133,896 

Grand  Rapids   . 

32,016 

60,27> 

Saint  Paul 

41,473 

133,156  ; 

Reading    . 

43,278 

^S.6ii' 

Kansas  City 

55,785 

132,716 

Camden    . 

41,659 

h^^n 

l^-ovidence 

104,857 

132,146' 

Trenton    . 

!  29.910 

.57.45^ 

Eelig^on. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gnaraiitees  the  free 
exercise  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  and  this  guaranty  i< 
repeated  in  the  C-onstitutions  of  tlie  forty-four  Stites.  Nearly 
all  the  sects  and  religious  denominations  existing  in  Europe  aiv 
represented  in  the  United  States.  At  the  census  of  1880  th^rf 
were  86,132  Protestant  and  5,975  Roman  Catholic  churclM^ : 
70.864  Protestant  ministers,  and  6,366  Roman  Catholic  clerfT-- 
The  Protestants  returned  8,975,260  *  members,*  or  communicants : 
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jodies,  as  compiled  from  official  sources,  mostly  by  the  New 
)Lork  Independenty  was  as  follows  : — Koman  Catholics,  6,250,045  ; 
VIethodists  of  various  sects,  4,980,240  ;  Baptists  of  various  sects, 
1,292,201;  Presbyterians,  1,229,012;  Lutherans,  1,086,048; 
'dngregational,  491,985  ;  Episcopal,  480,176  ;  Reformed  Church 
German  and  DuU^h),  282,856 ;  Friends,  106,930 ;  Mormons, 
144,352.     In  1880  the  Jews  numbered  13,683. 


InstmctioiL 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  system  of  free  public  schools 
established  by  law.  The  work  of  these  is  largely  supplemented 
3y  private  and  parochial  schools.  Nevertheless,  owing  partly  to 
;he  former  existence  of  slavery,  and  partly  to  the  constant  influx 
>f  numbers  of  uneducated  immigrants,  there  exists  a  large  mass 
jtiU  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  education.  According 
/o  the  census  of  1880,  in  the  whole  country,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
Ation  above  ten  years  of  age  of  36,761,607,  4,923,431  were 
•etumed  as  unable  to  read,  and  6,239,958  as  unable  to  write.  The 
iormer  is  13*4  per  cent., the  latter  17  percent.,  which,  contrasted 
ivith  16  and  20  per  cent,  (the  proportions  of  the  coiTesponding 
classes  of  1870),  shows  a  very  decided  gain  in  the  direction  of 
rudimentary  education.  Of  the  whites  above  ten  years  of  age, 
:he* cannot  writes*  formed  9  4  per  cent.  The  native  whites, 
tio waver,  show  a  propoi-tion  of  but  8*7  per  cent.,  while  foreign 
Bvhites  show  12  per  cent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  illite- 
racy of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  South,  is  seen  to  be 
imong  the  coloured  population,  where  the  *  cannot  writes '  form 
ro  per  cent  of  all  above  ten  yeai-s  of  age.  Most  of  the  illiteracy 
jf  the  country  exists  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  lines,  the  Ohio, 
ind  the  south  boundary  of  the  Missouri.  The  results  of  the 
census  of  1890  have  not  yet  been  published. 

In  1889-90  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  12,688,467 
jupils  of  ages  varying  from  4  to  21.  Of  this  total  about  3*5 
3er  cent,  were  in  public  secondary  schools.  The  average  num- 
)er  of  school  days  was  134*5,  and  average  daily  attendance 
^,151,810.  The  pupils  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  elemeu- 
^ry  schools,  not  included  in  these  numbers,  were  estimated  at 
1,200,000.  The  private  middle-class  schools,  in  1886-87,  num- 
bered 1,324,  with  8,51 1  teachers  and  146,561  pupils.  In  1889-90 
ihe  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  in  many  of  which,  how- 
jver,  the  course  of  study  is  not  advanced,  was  415,  with  6,163 
teachers  and  103,970  students. 

The  United  States  Government  makes  no  direct  appropria- 
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tion  of  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  elementary  public  schook 
but  has  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  newer  States  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  which  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  the  income 
alone  being  used  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  income  is 
supplemented  by  direct  taxation  in  the  different  States,  or  by 
local  taxation,  or  by  both,  so  that  in  these  States  it  forms  only 
about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  1880-90  the 
amount  expended  on  elementary  public  schools  was  140,268,987 
dollars.  In  the  same  year  the  universities  and  colleges  bad  as 
income  of  3,966,083  dollars  from  productive  funds,  exclusive  ci 
State  appropriations.  These  appropriations,  which  are  the  chief 
or  sole  means  of  support  for  State  universities,  amounted  to 
1,406,117  dollars,  and  the  tuition  fees  to' 3,764,984  dollars. 

The  following  table  refers  to  the  year  1889-90,  except  whei-e 
otherwise  noted  : — 


- 

1                        1 
£uroUed  in  | 
Public      1 
Schools 

Average 
;       Daily 

Attendance 

Expended 
for  Public 
;     Bchools 

II 

■ 

North  AUaiUie 

Dols. 

Divition. 

' 

Maine     . 

4-21 

211,547 

189,676 

98,364  1 

1,327,553 

3 

38 

m 

Now      Hamp- 

1 

shire    . 

— 

— 

59,813 

41,526 

844,333 

1 

32 

3^ 

Vermont 

5-18 

78,«97 

65,608 

45,887 

711,072 

2 

SO 

SSl 

MassachuRette 

6-15 

0370,11(5 

371,492 

273,910  1 

8,286.062 

9 

414 

S.Si5 

Rhode  Island. 

5-15 

64,960 

52,774 

33,905  ! 

884,966 

1 

« 

ass 

Connecticut  . 

4-lC 

al5fl,241 

126,505 

83,666 

2,157,014 

3 

1^ 

1,545 

New  York      . 

5-21 

1,844,506 

1,042,160 

642,984! 

17,543,880 

22 

54i 

8,174 

New  Jersey    . 

5-18 

0399,052 

d227,441 

dl39,272  1  dS,828,067 

"4    , 

90 

l,l» 

Pennsylvania . 

~" 

— 

1,020,622 

682,941 

12,928,422 

27    1 

379 

5,8« 

South  Atlantic 

1 

DivisUm. 

Delaware 

G-21 

39,131 

31,484 

19,649 

•246,718 

1 

8 

ft; 

Maryland 

— 

— 

184,251 

102,351 

1,791,081 

10 

188 

1,T« 

District        of 

Columbia    . 

6-17 

651,500 

36,906 

28,184 

.X^ 

4 

94 

TU 

Virginia . 

5-21 

652,045 

342,269 

198,290 

8    , 

M 

u» 

West  Vinnnia 

0-21 

266,326 

193,064 

121,700 

1,198,493 

s    1 

27' 

417 
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1 

1 

School 
Age 

Children 

of 
School  Age 

a 

Average 
Daily 

Attendance 

Expended 

for  PobUc 

Schools 

^1 

^1 

4 

6-5 

North  Cemlral 

r 
1 

1     Divition. 

I 

Ohio       .        . 

6-21 

1,128,895 

797,439 

569 

1            !S8 

37 

540 

Indiana.        . 

6-21 

770,728 

512,955 

575 

118 

14 

285 

lUinois  . 

6-21 

1,168,440 

778,819 

HO 

1            26 

28 

428 

Michigan        , 

5-20 

654,502 

427,082 

<         KM) 

166 

11 

201 

Wiaconain      . 

4-20 

692,765 

851,723 

t57 

!12 

8 

141 

UinnesoU 

5-21 

462,845 

280,960 

>25 

tio 

9 

102 

Iowa 

5-21 

660,495 

498,267 

m 

•53 

21 

281 

Missouri. 

6-20 

858,754 

620,314 

J27 

171 

27 

861 

North  DakoU  ,  7-20 

48,153 

85,543 

^„  J94 

49 

2 

18 

8onth  Dakota 

7-20 

86,177 

78,048 

48,827 

130 

5 

61 

Nebraska 

5-21 

882,248 

240,800 

146,139 

182 

7 

90 

Kansas   . 

5-21 

509,614 

899,822 

243,300 

167 

15 

202 

Watem 

IHvUion. 

Montana 

5-21 

27,821 

16,980 

10.596 

364,084 

1 

8 

Wyoming 

— 

— 

7,875 

c5,200 

0140,000 

1 

12  1 

Colorado 

6-21 

95,187 

65,490 

38,715 

1,681,379 

4 

65! 

New  Mexicotfd  I    — 

— 

15,000 

12,000 

87,000 

1 

7 

Arizona  . 

6-18 

12,882 

7,989 

4,702 

181,914 

— 

— 

Utah       . 

6-18 

60,959 

87,279 

20,967 

394,685 

1 

20 

Nevada  . 

6-18 

10,022 

7,887 

5,064 

161,481 

1 

10 

Idaho     . 

5-21 

25,741 

14,811 

c9,500 

169,020 

— 

— - 

Washington    . 

5-21 

87,813 

55,964 

36,946 

958,111 

8 

24 

4-20 

99,548 

63,254 

48,383 

805,979 

6 

42 

iJifomU 

5-17 

280,882 

221,756 

146,589 

6,187,162 

12 

186 

v'orth  Atlantic 

Division 





8,105,991 

2,040,445 

•48,006,369 

72 

1,671  '    21,542 

tenth  Atlantic 

1 

Division       . 

— 

— 

1,746,686 

1,116,276 

8,400,291 

56 

686  1      9,258 

loath  Centatd  , 

1 

Division       .       — 



2,807,289 

1,470,745 

10,684,340 

73 

782  ,    17,430 

Torth  Central 

Division       .       — 

— 

5,015,217 

8,188,732 

63,047,172 

184 

2,660  i    48,287 

Western  Divi- 

i 

sion     .        .  '     — 

— 

613,285 

833,012 

10,130,815 

80 

364        6,453 

'jiiTKD  States,     — 

tnl888. 

12,688,467 

8,151,810 

140,268,987 

415 
< 

6,163  1  102,970 

a  In  1889.             b  1 

e  Eatima 

ted.          d 

In  1888-89. 

f  In  1887-88. 
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In  1890  there  were  in  special  schools  (for  deaf  mutes,  blind,  &c)  12,500 
pupils,  and  in  Teformatories,  14,846. 

There  were  in  1890  246  Indian  schools,  with  an  average  attendanc'e  of 
12,232,  costing  the  United  States  $1,364,033. 

The  Education  Report  for  1884-85,  issuetl  in  1887  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  contains  statistics  specially  collected  in  1885-86  of 
5,338  libraries  'other  than  private,'  containing  300  or  more  volumes  eadj, 
and  20,622,076  volumes  in  the  aggregate;  2,357  of  these  libraries  contain 
less  than  1,000  volumes  each;  2,139  between  1,000  and  5,000  each;  440 
l^etween  5,000  and  10,000 ;  355  between  10,000  and  50,000  ;  and  47  more 
50,000  volumes. 

In  1889  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,494  daily  newsmj^ers,  ¥rith  t 
total  circulation  of  5,713,750;  12,234  weeklies,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
19,588,000  ;  1,898  monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  7.472,750  ;  and  693  other 
l^riodicals.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  was  then  16,319  ;  in  1880  the 
total  nimiljer  was  11,403. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Supi-eme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate 
Justices  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  rf 
the  Senate.  The  Associate  Judges  have  precedence  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  commissions,  or,  when  the  commissions  of  two  or  more  of  them  bear  the 
same  date,  according  to  their  ages.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  oflBce  of  Oiicf 
Justice,  or  of  his  inability  to  perform  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  they  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Associate  Justice  who  is  first  in  precedence,  until  such  dis- 
ability is  removed  or  another  Chief  Justice  is  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 
The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  $10,500  per  annum,  and  the  Associate 
Justices  ^10,000  each. 

The  Justices,  besides  their  duties  in  annual  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Coon 
at  Washington,  have  assigned  to  them  each  his  own  judicial  circuit,  thesp 
circuits  having,  in  addition,  their  own  cii-cuit  judges.  Other  courts  are  ^e 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  United  States  District  Courts,  many  of  the  States  being  for  judidi! 
purposes  divided  into  two  or  more  districts. 

Each  separate  State  has  also  its  own  judicial  system  >v'ith  a  Chief  Justicp 
and  Associate  Justices,  who  are  appointed  usually  for  terms  of  years,  but  in 
some  States  practically  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour.  Most  frequentlr 
they  are  elected  by  the  people,  though  sometimes  appointed  by  the  Goveniw, 
with  or  without  the  Senate  or  Council.  Their  salanes  vary  from  2,500  dollars 
to  7.500  dollars  ner  annum. 
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foreigu-born  and  10,608  were  born  of  (one  or  both)  foreign  parents.  Of  the 
total,  32,304  were  women.  The  number  of  out-door  paupers  reported  in  1890 
was  24,220 — probably  far  below  the  tnith.  The  expense  of  the  alms-houses  is 
given  at  2,409,445  dollars. 


Finance. 

I.  Federal. 

The  following  table  exhibitA  the  total  net  revenue  and  the 
total  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  each  of  the 
ten  fiscal  years,  ended  June  30,  fi-om  1882  to  1891  : — 


I 

r«ir 

ending 
June  so 

levenuo 

Dollars 

403,525,250 
398,287,581 
348,^19,869 
'  323,690,706 
836,439,727 

Kxp<'ncliturp 
DollarH         ' 

257,981,440 
265,408,138  , 
244,126,244 
260,226,935 
242,483,138 

Revenno                 | 

Year 
<»n(ling              Dr»llar8 
June  30 

1887  !  371.403,277  [ 

1888  ;  379,266,074  | 

1889  1  387,050.058 

1890  I  403,080,982  ' 

1891  !  392,612,447  ! 

Expenditure 
Dollars 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

267,932,180 
252,653,958^ 
281,996,615' 
297,736,486* 
365,773,905 

1  Exdosive  of  premium  on  purchase  of  Iwnds. 


These  figures  are  exclusive  of  postal  revenues  and  expenditures 
s  well  as  of  loans  in  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  other  than 
iterest,  and  premiums  in  connection  with  the  public  debt. 

The  following  tables  give  the  actual  sources  of  revenue  and 
ranches  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1891, 
id  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1892  : — 


Revcntce 


1891 


Expenditure 


1801 
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1891 


111. lie 
iimeut 


Dollars 
131,142 


"I 


id  ; 

259,379  ! 
292,271  ; 

le  per- 
il 

)i8trict 
I 
sources 

308,648 

2,853,898 
3,454,638 

dinary 

s 

392,612,447 

1892 

uc 

Dollars 

185,000,000 

152,000,000 

25,000,000 

71,000,000 

i 

1 

dinary 

1 

483,000,000  1 

Ejrpendifure 

1891 

District  of  Columbia 
Interest    on     public 

debt    . 
Deficiency  in  postal 

revenues 

Dollar 
5,635,511 

37,547,135 

4,741,772 

Total     ordinary 
exx)enditure  . 

855,372,684 

Redemption  of  notes 
and    purchase     of 
bonds  for  sinking- 
fund    . 

Leaving  net  excess 
of  expenditures 
of     .        .        . 

44,006,111 
6,766.S4S 

Civil  and  miscella- 
neous expenses 

Indians   . 

Pensions . 

Military  establish 
ment   . 

Naval  establish 
ment    . 

Interest  on  public 
debt     . 

Postal  Service . 

Total  ordinary 
expenditure . 


100,000,000 
12,0(M),OCh:» 

i25,ooaooo 

46,000.000 
32,000,000 

23, 000,  (W 

71,000,000 

409,000,(^ 


?eipts  are  partly  actual  and  partly  estimated*  M^i 
ected  sui-plus  of  24,000,000  dollars.  For  1892-9S 
)d  revenue  is  455,336,350,  and  the  expenditim' 
dollars,  giving  an  estimated  surplus  of  14,036,257 

uses  are  all  available  for  reducing  the  public  deb^ 
the   year   ending  June  30,    1891,  the  net  sur^Jii^^ 
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of  37,239,762  dollars,  together  with  other  suras  amounting  in  all 
to  134,947,635  dollars,  was  used  in  the  redemption  and  purchase 
of  the  debt,  including  44,006,111  dollars  for  the  sinking-fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
debt  on  the  let  of  July  at  various  periods  from  1860  : — 


Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

1860 
1866 
1877 
1880 
1883 

Dollars                 | 
64,842,287         ' 
2,778,286,178 
2,206,801,392 
2,120,416,870         ' 
1,884,171,728        ' 

Year 


1884 
1887 
1890 
1891 


I 


Capital  of  Debt 

Dollars 
1,880,528,923 
1,700,771,948 
1,565,630,910 
1,610,620,103 


The  net  debt — that  is,  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasuiy— was  903,286,580  dollars  on  December  1,  1891.  Included  in  these 
figures  18  the  United  States  liability  for  64,623,512  dollars,  or  12,924,702/.  6 
per  cent  bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railways,  which  pay  over  5  per  cent  of 
their  net  earnings.  The  bulk  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  was  originally 
contracted  at  6  and  5  per  cent,  but  less  than  five  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  is  now  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  rest  at 
2  per  cent 

There  is  practically  no  direct  taxation  for  national  purposes,  though 
personal  and  real  property  are  taxed  in  the  several  States.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  States  is  returned  for  1890 
at  24,249,589,804  dollars.  In  1880  the  assesscil  value  was  16,902,993,543 
(lollare,  and  the  estimated  true  value  was  43,642,000,000  dollars. 

II.  State  Finance.  , 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  State  and  county  indebtedness  (ex- 
elusive  of  that  of  municipalities  and  towns),  less  the  sinking  fund  in  each 
case,  in  1890 :— 


State  or  Territory 

8tat€  Debt 

County  Debt 

Total  Debt 
DoUars 

Debt  per 
head  of  pop 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine    .... 

3,470,908 

434,346 

3,906,264 

5-91 

New  Hampshire 

2,691,019 

559,054 

3,260,073 

8-63 

Vermont 

148,416 

5,108 

153,524 

•46 

Ifassachusetts 

7,267,349 

4,051,830 

11,319,179 

1-22 

Rhode  Island . 

422,984 

— 

422,984 

5-06 

Connecticut    . 

3,740,200 

30,547 

3,770,747 

5-05 

xr^™  v^-L. 

O  qnft  990 

in  05i«  «a« 

13  944.fi67 

2-21 
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8t«t«  or  Territory 

State  Debt 

Coonty  Debt '    Total  Debt 

Debt  per 
headofpor 

Dollars 

Dollars              Dollars 

DoIUni 

Virginia 

31,067,137 

1,807,535  i  32,874,672 

19-85 

W.  Virrinia    . 
N.  Carolina    . 

184,511 

1,197,462  i     1,881,973 

1-81 

7,703,100 

1,514,600 

9,217,700 

5-70 

S.  Carolina     . 

6,566,849 

1,062,750 

7,629,699 

6-63 

Geoi^a  .... 

10,449,542 

429,380 

10,878,922 

5-92 

Florida  . 

1,032,500 

334,658 

1,867,158 
93,965,191 

3-49 

S.  Atlantic  Div. 

86,106,630 

7,858,561 

10-61 

Ohio       .... 

7,135,805 

6,291,928 

13,427,738 

3-66 

Indiana  .... 

8,540,615 

4.753,455 

13,294,070 

6-06 

Illinois  .... 

1,184,907 

11 80 

12,201,287 

3-19 

Michigan 

5,308,294 

1           98 

6,565,992 

3-14 

Wisconsin 

2,295,390 

1           81 

8,825,071 

2-27 

Minnesota 

2,289,482 

a          57 

5,566,139 

4-27 

Iowa       .... 

245,435 

a          73 

3,648,508 

1-91 

Missouri 

11,759,832 

IC            32 

22,004,064 

8-21 

N.  Dakota      . 

689,807 

1            61 

2,062,068 

11-29 

S.  Dakota 

860,200 

S           34 

3,301,534 

lOiM 

Nebraska 

253,879 

fi, 87 

6,800,166 

5-48 

Kansas  .... 

1,119,791 

14,593,751  I  15,713,542 

11-01 

N.  Central  Div. 

41,683,487 

65,765,737  |l07,399,174 

4-80 
4  10 

Kentucky 

1,671,133 

5,948,652  .     7,619,785 

Tennessee 

17,492,474 

2,185,459  1  19,677,938 

1113 

Alabama 

12,413,196 

1,436,821  !  13,850,017  i     915 

Mississip])i      . 

3,503,008 

1,206,799  1     4,709,807  ,    8-65 

Louisiana 

16,008.585 

177,798     16,186,883     14-47 

Texas     .... 

4,317,514 

6,893,714     11,211,228.    502 

Arkansas 

8,671,782 

1,553,588 

10,225,370 
83,480,623 

906 

S.  Central  Div. 

64,077,692 

19,402,831 

7-61 

Montana 



2,004,513       2,004,513 

15-7 

Wyoming 
Colorado 

320,000 

1,083,790       1,403,790 

28  12 

599,851 

4,645,668       5,245,519 

12-73 

N.  Mexico 

870,961 

1,815,083       2,686,044 

17-49 

Arizona  .... 

757,158 

2,006,094  1     2,763,262 

46  35 

Utah      .... 

— 

49,859            49,859 

0-24 

Nevada  .... 

509,526 

812,676       1,322,202 

28  89 

Idaho     .... 

240,128 

1,224,075  1     1,464,203 

17-35 

Washington    . 

300,000 

1,507.786 

1,807.786 

5-17 
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Defence. 
I.  Army. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  empowered  in  general  *  to  raise 
and  support  armies ; '  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  President  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  uf  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  On  August  7,  1789,  Congress  established  a 
Department  of  War  as  the  instrument  of  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  military  affairs. 

By  Acts  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1866,  March  3,  1869, 
and  July  15,  1870,  the  number  of  land  forces  constituting  the 
i^tanding  army  of  the  United  States  was  strictly  limited.  It  was 
subsequently  enacted  that  from  the  year  1875  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  25,000  enlisted  men  at  any  one  time,  exclusive  of  the 
signal  corps,  the  authorised  strength  of  which  is  350  enlisted 
men,  the  hospital  corps,  the  strength  of  which  is  723  enlisted 
men,  and  of  125  general  service  clerks  and  45  general  service 
messengers.  The  actual  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of 
the  army  varies  very  little  from  that  authorised,  and  is  organised 
as  follows : — 

OfScero     Men 

General  and  General  Staff 400         — 

Ordnance  Dei)artment 58        450 

Enmneer  Dej>artment 113         500 

10  Keriments  of  Cavahy 432     6,050 

5  Regiments  of  Artillery 289     3,675 

25  Regiments  of  Infantry 877   12,125 

Non-commissioned  staff,  enlistetl  men  not  attached  to\ «  200 

regiments,  Indian  scouts,  kc.  f  ' 

Total  .         2,169   26,000 

Of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  there  are  19  general  officers,  70  colonels, 
91  lieutenant  colonels,  221  majors,  612  captains. 

The  9th  and  10th  regiments  of  cavaliy,  and  24th  and  25th  regiments  of 
infantry,  are  composed  of  negro  soldiers,  but  with  white  officers. 

Besides  the  re|?ular  army  each  State  is  supposed  to  have  a  militia  in  whidi 
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Dakota  ;  Division  of  the  Pacific,  composed  of  the  Departments  of  C^ifomia 
and  Columbia  ;  and  three  independent  Departments,  viz.,  the  Departments  of 
the  Missouri,  of  Texas,  and  Arizona.  The  United  States  has  a  military  academT 
at  West  Point. 

II.  Naty. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  June  1, 
1891  :— 


- 

In  Commis- 
sion 

BoUding 

Armoured  battle  shijw          1st  ra 

Armoured  cruiser                   1st  , 

Armoured  ram                       2nd  , 

f     1st  , 

Steel  cruisers       .        •  ]     aJd  ] 

I     4th  ] 

te      . 

5 
3 
3 

1 

5 

1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 

Coast  defence  ships      .    |     ^nV 

— 

2 
4 

Torpedo  boats 
Dynamite  cruiser 

1 
1 

Total      . 

14 

23 

Besides  these  there  are  13  old  monitoi"s,  26  old-type  wooden  and  iron 
vessels,  12  sailing  ships,  13  tugs,  &c. 

Vessels  are  rated  according  to  tonnage,  as  follows : — 1st  Rate,  over  4,000 
tons ;  2nd  Rate,  2,000  to  4,000  tons  ;  3rd  Rate,  1,000  to  2,000  tons ;  4lli 
Rate,  under  1,000  tons. 

The  term  *  protected '  indicates  that  a  vessel  has  a  complete  deflectiTe 
steel  deck  of  over  1  inch  thickness  (generally  2}  to  4  inches)  ;  *  pajtially  pro- 
tected '  indicates  that  the  deflective  deck  eidsts  only  over  a  portion  of  tltf 
ship's  length  protecting  machinery,  or  that  the  deck  protection  is  complete 
and  less  than  1  inch  in  thickness. 

Of  the  live  armoured  battle-ships  under  construction,  the  Jfaine  and 
Texas  are  partly  completed.  The  Maine,  launched  in  November  1890,  is  a 
twin-screw  armoured  tiirret  vessel,  of  the  belted  cruiser  type,  with  protective, 
deck.  Its  displacement  is  6,648  tons,  and  speed  17  knots.  It  has  4  10-isdi 
and  6  6-inch  B.L.R.  The  10-iuch  guns  are  mounted  in  the  tnrrets,  pro- 
tected by  10}  inches  steel  armour,  and  the  turrets  are  in  echelon,  so  that  aD 
four  guns  can  be  fired  ahead  or  astern. 

The  Texa^  is  a  twin-screw  armoured  turret  vessel  of  6,314  tons  disj^Kc- 
ment,   with  2  12-inch  and  6  6-inch  B.L.R.     Its  speed  is  17  knots^    The 
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4  IS-inch  and  8  8-iiich  B.L.R.  and  4  5-inch  R.F.,  besides  24  light  R.F.G.  and 
7  torpedo  tubes.  Protection  :  a  water  belt  18  inches  thick  for  about  }  of 
ship's  length  amidships  ;  side  armour  5  inches  thick  above  belt ;  turrets  10  to 
17  inches  thick  ;  diagonal  bulkheads  14  inches  ;  redoubts  17  inches  ;  tubes 
7  inches ;  protective  deck  2*7  to  3  inches.  Estimated  sea  speed  15  knots. 
Displacement  10,231  tons. 

The  armoured  cruiser  N&w  York  (No.  2)  will  soon  be  ready  for  launching. 
It  is  to  have  a  protective  curved  steel  deck,  2^  to  6  inches  tiiick,  extending 
from  stem  to  stem,  the  edges  of  which  amidships  are  to  be  live  feet  below  the 
water-line,  and  the  top  will  have  a  rise  of  about  one  foot  above  the  water  at 
the  centre  of  the  vessel.  The  machinery  and  boiler  space  are  pi-otected  by  a 
belt  of  3 1 -inch  armour.  The  ship  will  have  displacement  of  8,150  tons  ;  its 
length  over  all  is  880  ft,  breadth  of  beam  64  ft,  mean  draught  24ft,  sped 
20  knots,  with  calculated  I.H.P.  of  16,000.  It  will  carry  6  8-inch  B.L.R. 
and  12  4-inch  R,F. 

The  armoured  ram  is  a  vessel  of  2,050  tons  displacement,  carrying  a 
light  battery  of  rapid-fire  guns  as  an  auxiliary  armament,  but  depending  on 
the  ram  as  her  principal  offensive  weapon.  The  protection  consists  of  a 
heavy  protective  deck  and  side  armoiur  from  3  to  6  inches  thick,  and  18  inch 
armour  on  the  conning  tower.     Estimated  speed  17  knots. 

Of  the  steel  cruisers  building,  the  largest  is  No.  12,  of  7,400  tons  dis- 
placement, with  the  following  aiTuament : — 1  8-inch  B.L.R.,  2  6-inch  B.L.R., 
12  4-inch  R.F.,  28  small  R.F.,  and  6  torpedo  tubes.  Protection  :  complete, 
steel  armoured  deck  2^  to  4  inches  thick  ;  4 -inch  armour  about  engine  room 
hatches,  and  4-inch  shields  over  guns.  Motive  power :  three  triple-expansion 
engines  which  are  expected  to  give  21,000  I.H.P.  and  21  knots  speed. 
Dimensions  :  length  412  ft,  beam  58*2  ft,  mean  draught  23  ft 

Cruiser  No.  6,  of  5,500  tons  displacement,  with  4  8-inch  B.L.R.  and  10 
5-inch  R.F.  It  is  fitted  with  a  protective  deck.  The  length  over  all  is 
340  ft.,  breadth  58  ft,  mean  draught  21  i  ft.,  with  a  calculated  speed  of 
20  knots  and  I.H.P.  18,500. 

Nob.  7  and  8,  with  complete  protective  decks,  will  have  3,183  tons  dis- 
placement speed  19  knots,  I.H.P.  10,000.  Each  will  carry  1  6-inch  B.L.R., 
and  10  5-inch  R.F.     No.  7  has  been  named  Cincinnafd  and  No.  8  Raleigh. 

Nos.  9,  10,  11,  with  partially  protective  decks,  will  have  displacement 
2,000,  contract  speed  18  knots,  and  I.H.P.  5,400.  They  will  carry  2  6-inch 
B.Ii.R.  and  8  6-inch  R.F.  The  Bcnnitufton  will  have  displacement  1,700 
tons,  speed  16  knots,  and  will  carry  6  6-inch  B.L.R.  and  4  R.F. 

Of  the  steel  cmisers  in  commission  the  largest  is  the  Chicago  of  4,500  tons 
displacement,  speed  15*3  knots,  with  4  8-inch,  8  6-inch,  and  2  5-inch  B.L.R. 
The  Baltimore  has  4,400  tons  displacement,  speed  20*1  knots,  and  carries 
4  8-inch  and  6  6-inch  B.L.R.  The  Philadelphia,  4,825  tons  displace- 
ment, and  19  "7  knots  sjieed  ;  the  Newark^  4,083  tons  displacement,  and  18 
knots  speed  ;  the  San  Francisco,  4,083  tons  displacement  and  19  "6  knots 
speed,  are  twin-screw  protected  cruisers,  carrying  each  12  6-inch  B.L.R.  and 
17  RF.  The  Newark  is  barque-rigged,  spreading  9,486  square  ft  of  canvas  ; 
the  two  others  have  schooner  masts,  spreading  5,400  ft.  of  fore  and  aft  sails. 
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have  each  3,815  tons  displacement  and  12  knots  8]>eed,  and  will  cairv  4 
10-inch  B.L.R.  and  12  R.F.G. 

The  d3mamite  cruiser  Vesuvius  is  a  steel  ship  of  725  tons  displacement,  25i) 
ft  over  all,  and  26^  ft.  beam,  speed  21  '6  knots.  In  the  forward  part  of  tk 
ship  are  3  15-inch  pneumatic  ^ins,  70  feet  long,  made  of  thin  cast  iron.  Tbe 
full  size  shell  for  each  gun  is  15  inches  in  diameter,  about  7  ft  long.  It 
weighs  loaded  about  600  lbs.,  and  the  charge  is  400  lbs.  of  dynamite.  The 
ship  is  steered  by  steam,  and  all  her  operations  are  directed  from  a  conning 
tower  protected  by  light  armour.  In  finng,  the  guns  have  a  fixed  elevation, 
and  difference  in  range  is  effected  by  greater  or  less  air  compression  ;  in  short, 
the  hull  is  nothing  but  a  gun  carriage,  on  which  are  mounted  these  pneu- 
matic guns.     The  cdculated  range  is  about  one  mile. 

The  United  States  possess  ten  navy  yards  and  stations — ^namely,  Poits- 
mouth,  Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  League  Island,  New  London,  WasningtoD, 
Norfolk,  Pensacola,  Mare  Island,  and  Port  Royal.  Portsmouth,  Brooklyn, 
Norfolk,  and  Mare  Island  are  used  as  construction  yards.  At  WashiiigtoD 
there  is  a  gun  factory  for  the  completion  of  high-powdered  breech-loading 
cannon. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  commanded  by  1  admiral,  6  retr- 
admirals,  10  commodores,  45  captains,  85  commanders  and  74  lieutenant- 
commanders,  325  lieutenants,  and  180  ensigns.  There  are  7,500  enlisted  men 
and  750  boys,  besides  a  marine  corps  of  2,1/7  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Ageiculture. 

The  immense  extent  of  land,  forming  part  of  the  United  States,  as  vtt 
uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  is  held  to  be  national  property,  at  the  diqtoEal 
of  Ck>iigress  and  the  executive  of  the  Republic.  The  public  lands  of  the  Unitetl 
States  which  are  still  undisposed  of  lie  in  19  States  and  8  Territoriea.  The 
public  lauds  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  have  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  aci'e  designated  as  the  minimum  price,  and  the  otb^  tvo 
dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  tne  latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  reserved  b\ 
the  United  States  in  land  grante  to  railroads,  &c.  Titles  to  these  lands  may  K 
acquired  by  private  entry  or  location  under  the  homestead,  pre-emption,  aini 
timber-culture  laws  ;  or,  as  to  some'  classes,  by  purchase  for  cash.  The  bonw- 
stead  laws  give  the  right  to  160  acres  of  a-dollar-and-a-quarter  lands,  or  to  ^ 
acres  of  two-dollar-and-a-half  lands,  to  any  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenshi{> 
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uuiuber  of  acres  of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  that  year  was  30,116,684, 
the  money  received  being  ?1 3, 547, 137.  Of  tlie  public  lands  in  1890, 
369,529,600  acres  were  in  Alaska  unsurveyed.  It  is  provided  by  law  that 
two  sections,  of  640  acres  of  land,  in  each  *  township,'  are  reserved  for  common 
schools,  so  tliat  the  spread  of  education  may  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  power  of  Con^ss  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  univei^sal, 
except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in  the  original  cessions. 

At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  536, 081, 835  aci-es  taken  up  in  faims,  l)eing 
less  than  30  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  area,  excluding  Alaska  and  the  Indian 
Territory  ;  in  1870  the  farm  acreage  was  407, 735, 041.  Of  this  area  284, 771 ,  042 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  were  returned  as  improved.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  faims  of  different  sizes  in  1870  and 
1880:— 


Acres 

1870 

1880 

Un«ler  3  aci-es    . 

.   1              6,875 

4,352 

3  and  under       10 

.   ,          172,021 

134,889 

10          „               20 

.   '          294,607 

254,749 

20          „               50       . 

847,614 

781,474 

50         „             100 

754,221 

1,032,910 

100          „             500 

.   1          565,054 

1,695,983 

500          „          1,000 

15,873      , 

75,972 

1,000  and  over  . 

.   1              3,720 

28,578 

Total 

2,659,985 

4,008,907 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  smaller  farms  have  deci-eased  in  numl)er 
(luiing  the  decade,  and  that  while  those  between  60  and  100  have  only 
iucreased  37  i>er  cent.,  those  l)etwecn  100  and  500  have  trebled,  those  hc- 
tween  500  and  1,000  have  tiuintupled,  while  those  above  1,000  acres  arc 
eight  times  more  in  number  than  in  1870.  In  1883  over  18,000,000  acres 
were  in  the  hands  of  eight  proi»rietors,  while  the  gi-eat  railway  companies 
own  200,000,000  acres.  The  total  value  of  farms  in  1880  was  2,039,419,355/., 
and  in  1870  1,852,560,772/.  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  gold  was  at  a  premium  of 
25uercent.  Tlie  total  value  of  farm  implements  in  1880  was  81,304,011/., 
and  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  ])romice  was  442,680,513/.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  returns  of  the  cereal  crojw  for  the  live  yeai-s  1886-90  : — 

Year  Acivs  BushelH  |  Value 

Dollars 

1886  141,859,656      2,842,579,000      1,162,161,910 

1887  141,821,315      2,660,457,000      1.204,289,370 

1888  146,281,000       8,209,742,000      1,320,255,398 

1889  146,606,000       3,354,967,000      1,112,191,544 

1890  131,489,286       2,402,853,000      1,311,255,609 
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Cotton,  1888 

Tobacco,  1880 

Htates  and 

TeiTitoritis 

1,000 

1,000 

Valne 

1,000 

1.000 

Value 

Acres 

Bale» 

1,000  Dols. 

Acres 

Pounds 

1,000  Dob. 

Maine    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New  Hampshire     . 

— 

— 

— 

86 

11 

Vermont 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

8 

Massachusetts 

— 

— 

— 

2  0 

2,795 

339 

Rhode  Island 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Connecticut  . 

— 

— 

— 

6-3 

8,875 

1,132 

New  York      . 

— 

— 

— 

8-6 

9,316 

836 

New  Jersey    . 



.    







Pennsylvania 

— 

— 

— 

26-9 

28,956 

1,985 

Delaware 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maryland 

— 

— 

— 

17-9 

12,357 

580 

Virginia 

42 

14 

552 

110-5 

48,523 

4,324 

North  Carolina 

1,072 

364 

15,030 

97  0 

36,375 

5,176 

South  Carolina 

1,647 

552 

22,673 

— 

— 

— 

G 

2,971 

954 

39,394 

•8 

264 

28 

F 

260 

68 

2,533 

1-2 

470 

106 

A 

2,852 

905 

38,784 

•6 

162 

17 

M 

2,59ii 

1,058 

45,028 

•2 

61 

5 

L 

1,088 

447 

18,904 

•1 

46 

11 

T 

4,158 

1,594 

67,764 

•4 

176 

15 

A 

1,416 

597 

25,283 

1-8 

954 

90 

Tennessee 

1       881 

358 

14,985 

61-4 

36,369  I 

1,841 

West  Virginii 

I 

1       — 

— 

— 

4*6 

2,602  1 

302 

Kentucky 

'       — 

— 

— 

274-5 

221,880  ' 

13,155 

Ohio      . 

',       — 

— 

— 

44-3 

37,853 

2,643 

Michigan 

1       — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indiana 

!     — 

— 

— 

9-3 

7,710 

SS4 

Illinois . 

1      — 

•  — 

— 

41 

3,043 

116 

Wisconsin 

i      — 

— 

— 

17-2 

19,389 

1,260 

Minnesota 

1     — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

loA^-a 

— 

— 

— 

•1 

74 

7 

Missouri 

\ 

11-3 

9,425 

419 

Kansas  . 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon  . 

1 

1 

Nevada . 

Colorado 

Arizona 

)  !         79 

29 

1,209 

s      -2 

99 

10 

Dakota  . 

1 

Idaho    . 

Montana 

New  Mexiio 

Utah      . 

W.ujhiuL'toii 
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Table  of  Indian  Corn,  Wheat,  and  Oats  for  1890. 


1        Indian  Com,  1890 

Wheat,  1890 

Oats,  1890 

states  and 

1 

_   ^   .  — 

- 



Territorica 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Value, 
1,000 
Dols. 

1,000    1    1,000 
Acres    Bushels 

Value, 
1,000 
Dols. 

1,000 
Acres 

Is 
2,847 

Value, 
1,000 
Dols. 

Maine 

28 

1,008 

746 

40          543 

624 

101   ' 

1,623 

*few  Hampshire 

84 

1,259 

906 

9          140 

161 

81 

862 

483 

i^ermont     . 

1          55 

'  ''39 

1,324 

19           835 

872 

106 

2,793 

1,896 

Maamchusetta  . 

54 

68 

1,307 

—            — 

— 

28 

698 

829 

Uwde  Island     . 

12 

02 

290 





6 

153 

88 

Connecticut 

66 

14 

1,410 

2   1         30 

88 

89 

.   780 

414    1 

Stir  York  . 

643 

01 

11,116 

640 

9,288 

9,288 

1,848 

28,918 

11,956    1 

N'ew  Jersey 

1        867 

85,     6,984 

139 

1,680 

1,680 

141 

2,449 

1,224 

Penngylvania     . 

1,883 

43    22,826 

1,887 

16,049 

16,889 

1,277 

21,972 

19,646 

Delaware    . 

223 

28 

2,064 

95 

019 

888 

23 

298 

134 

Maryland   . 

726 

33 

8,166 

585 

6,208 

5,711 

118 

1,857 

697 

Virginia      . 

2,110 

22 

20,307 

802 

6,614 

5,880 

672 

6,587 

2.964 

V'orth  Carolina  . 

2,726 

64 

19,945 

717 

8,156 

8,156 

674 

6,198 

8,161 

^th  Carolina  . 

1,576 

78 

11,254 

179 

750 

788 

893 

4,168 

2,601 

jBorjfia       .        . 

2,981 

06 

21,601 

844 

1,411 

1,652 

562 

5,465 

8,273   ' 

Horida 

491 

70 

3,428 

^ 

— 

— 

53 

578 

849 

llabama     . 

2,489 

90 

17,265 

293 

1,319 

1,437 

'      405 

4,864 

3,016 

iissiasippi 

1,952 

96 

17,077 

61 

286 

814 

862 

4,778 

2,867 

xmisiana  . 

1,061 

7»:  11,885 

— 

— 

— 

48 

567 

846 

rexaa. 

4,116 

021  45,988 

611 

3,575 

3,396 

639 

11,059 

6,083 

irkanaas    . 

1     2,002 

48 

21,738 

222 

1,575 

1,544 

294 

8,967 

2,102 

Tennessee  . 

I     3,600 

92 

35,200 

1,175 

7,878 

7,637 

683 

6,486 

2,919 

"Test  Virginia     . 

672 

85 

8,061 

302 

2,326 

2,210 

142 

1,506 

678 

Kentucky  . 

;     2,816 

45    31,186 

943 

9,152 

8,420 

465 

3,954 

1,779 

>hio   . 

1     2,827 

76,  83,596 

2,399 

29,984 

27,286 

1,111 

20,004 

8,402    ' 

fichigan     . 

'        977 

80l  14,619 

1,501 

20,271 

18,244 

941 

25,083 

11,014    , 

Ddiana 

'     3,604 

^..,„25l  41,842 

2,494 

27,928 

24,577 

1,017 

17,800 

7,298    1 

Uinois 

7,164 

187,446.  80,602 

1,858 

18,161 

15,800 

8,372 

70,821 

29,087 

f'iaconsin  . 

1,102 

33,061    14,877 

1,073 

18,096 

10,870 

1,497 

38,919 

15,668   ' 

linuesota  . 

7'^ 

21,286     8,940 

3,144 

38,356 

31,068 

1,500 

38,402 

14,209   1 

OWft   . 

8,771 

232,4391  95,300 
175,3451  77,152 

1,685    '  19,041 

15,233 

2,767 

71,397 

27,131    1 

liMouri     . 

6,796 

1,603      17,638 

14,689 

1,412 

24,579 

9,686    ; 

^sas 

3,543 

55,269'  28,187 

2,058      28,195 

21,710 

1     1,303 

31,269 

11,882 

Nebraska    . 

8,073 

55,310    26,549 

'     1,418       15,315 

11,640 

I     1,053 

22,430 

8,748 

:aUfornia  . 

160 

4,896     2,858 

1     2,427      29,121 

22,1.32 

1         71 

1,943 

1,088 

)regon 

8 

173         114 

887      12,865 

9,649 

i        222 

6,658 

,     8,329 

^eyada 

— 

—             — 

18           250 

215 

— 

— 

—       1 

:olormdo     . 

42 

767;        483 

96 

1,777 

1,439 

101 

2.498 

1,249 

irizona 

— 

—             — 

i          26 

811 

280 

— 

— 

?.  and^  Dakota 

884 

12,080,     6,015 

,     4,209 

40,411 

1  28,288 

'     1,183 

24,846 

7,951 

daho.        . 

I       — 

—             — 

83 

1,370 

'     1,069 

36 

1,093 

6.H4 

fontana     . 

— 

—             — 

87 

1,488 

1,191 

90 

2,797 

1,650 

?cw  Mexico       . 

56 

1.126 

822 

91 

1,105 

i     1,050 

16 

392 

;        223 
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1,000 
Acres 

'   75,673 

37,336 

26,998 

2,865 

2,996 

913 

:  146,281 

1888 

1 

1,000 
Acres 

78,320 
38,124 
27,462 

143,906 

1889 

1,000 
Buahela 

2,112,892 

490,560 

'    751,515 

!    — 

3,364,967 

Buah. 
per 
Acre 

'27-11 
12-86 
27-36 

1,000 
Acres 

1890 

1,000    1 
Bii8liel8| 

l,489,97o' 
399,262 
523,621 

2,412,853 

1^^    Ifiush.' 

BnsL 
per 
Am 

Corn 

Wheat 

OatK 

Rye 

Barley 

Buckwlic 

at 

1,987,790 
i    415,868 
'    701,735 
1      28,415 
'      63,884 
1      1-2,050 

3,209,742 

26-26 
11-11 
22-28 
12-00 
21-32 
13-21 

71,971 
36,087 
26.431 

207 
111 
19-8 

1 

1            Total 

- 

134,489 

- 

The  following  statistics  relate  to  1891  : — Corn,  76,204,515  acres,  yielding 
2,060,154,000  bushels,  valued  at  836,439,228  dollars  ;  wheat  39,916,897  acres, 
yielding  611,780,000  bushels,  valued  at  513,472,711  dollars  ;  oats  25,581,861 
acres,  yielding  736,394,000  bushels,  valued  at  232,312,267  dollars. 

In  1889  there  were,  in  all,  1,318,698  acres  under  flax  ;  10,250,410  lbs.  of 
flax-end  were  produced,  and  241,389  lbs.  of  fibre,  the  whole  produce  being  of 
the  value  (to  the  producer)  of  10,436,228  dollars.  The  lai^^est  flax-growing 
States  were  Minnesota,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  In  the  same  year 
50,212  acres  (mostly  in  New  York  State)  were  under  hops,  and  the  yield  was 
39,171,270  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  4,059,697  dollars  ;  while  25,054  acres  (neariy 
all  in  Kentucky)  were  under  hemp,  producing  11,511  lbs.,  of  the  value  of 
1,102,602  dollars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  live  stock  in  1891  and  at  the 
census  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
for  1890,  and  all  the  numbers  for  1891,  being  estimates : — 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  of  all  kinds 

Sheep 

Swine 


8,248,800 

1,179,500 

25,484,100 

40,853,000 

26,751,400 


1880 


11,201,800 
1,729,500 
33,258,000 
40,765,900 
34,034,100 


14,976,017 
2,246,936 
52,801,907 
44,336,072 
51,602,780 


14,056.750 
2,296,532 
52,895,239 
43,431,136 
50,625,106 
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II.   Forestry. 

In  connection  with  the  great  forests  of  the  country,  the  preparation  of 
lumber  or  timber  is  important  There  were  26,708  establishments  for  this 
purpose  in  1880,  with  a  capital  of  86,237,224/.,  employing  146,880  hands, 
using  materials  valued  at  29,231,077/.,  the  value  of  the  produce  being 
46,663,745/.  For  1888  the  total  product  of  lumber  was  estimated  at 
30,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  120,000,000/. 

III.  Mining. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  products  of  the  United 
States  in  1890  (long  tons,  2,240  lbs.  ;  short  tons,  2,000  lbs.)  :— 

Metallic  Products 

Pig  iron,  spot  value       .         .         .    long  tons 

Silver,  coining  value  ($1  '2929  per  oz. )    troy  oz.  i 

Gold,  coining  value  ($20  67 1 8     , ,    )        , , 

Copner,  *  value  at  New  York  City  .        pounds 

Lead         ,,  ,,  ,,  .  short  tons  , 

Zinc 

Quicksilver,  value  at  San  Francisco  flasks  | 

Xiekel,-  value  at  Philadelphia        .       pounds  • 

Aluminium',, 

Antimony,  value  at  San  Francisco  .  short  tons 

Platinum,  value  (crude)  at  New  York      troy  oz.   | 

Total  value  1890     .         .         .         .  —  8^,334,207 

Total  value  1889    ....  —  269,39r,487 


Quantity 

Value 

Dollars 

9,202,703 

151,200,410 

54,500,000 

70,464,645 

1,588,880 

32,845,000 

266,115,183 

80,848,797 

161,754 

14,266,703 

63,683 

6,266,407 

22,926 

1,203,615 

223,488 

134,093 

61,281 

61,281 

129 

40,756 

600 

2,500 

1  Inclading  copper  made  fh>ni  imported  pyrites. 

3  Inclading  nickel  in  copper-nickel  alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  metal. 

3  Including  alumininm  alloyB. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  non-metallic  minerals  for  1890  : — 


Non-Metallic  ProductJi 


Quantity 


Bituminous  coal 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

Building  stone 

Lime     .... 

Petroleum  (cnide  Ytdne) 

Natural  gas   . 

Cement 


long  tons 


Imrrels^ 


99,392,871 
41,489,858 

60,000,000 
45,000,000 


barrels^  i     8,000,000 


Value 

'  Dollars 
110,420,801 
61,445,683 
54,000,000 
28,000,000 
35,000,000 
20,000,000 
6,000,000 
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The  total  value  of  the  specified  mineral  products  in  1890  was  thu? 
642;843,397  dollars,  the  corresponding  value  for  1889  being  587,474,069 
dollars.  To  each  of  these  sums  the  oflScial  statement  adds  10,000,000  doUars 
as  the  estimated  value  of  unspecifieii  mineral  products. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  census  bulletin,  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  ore  mining  industry  in  1889,  as  compared  with  tiiat  in 
1880  :— 


- 

i^-«-     !       ""S^^J' 

1880      . 
1889      . 

Long  tons               Dollars 
7,120,362        28,156,957 
14,518,041     j    83,851,978 

Capital 
Bm|Hoyed 

Dollars 
61,782,287» 
109,766,199 


Penoiu 


31,668^ 
88,227 


I  In  regular  establishments. 

Of  the  iron  ore  produced  in  1889,  5,856,169  long  tons  were  from  Michigan  ; 
1,570,819  long  tons  from  Alabama  ;  1,560,284  long  tons  from  Pennsrlvanb. 
In  the  same  year  858,578  long  tons  of  iron  ore  were  imported,  and  the  total 
consumption  was  15,733,465  long  tons. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  (coining  value)  in  the  country  was 
as  follows  during  each  of  the  years  from  1887  to  1891 : — 


Tear 


I 


Gold 


SUver 


Total 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

Dollars 
38,100,000 
33,176,000 
32,886,744 
82,845,000 
33,250,000 

Dollars 
53,441,300 
69,195,000 
66,396,988 
70,464,646 
74,820,000 

DoUars 

86,541,800 

92,370,000 

99,288,782 

108,809,645 

108,450,000 

The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  California  for  gold,  and  Colorado. 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Montana  for  silver.  The  total  value  of  gold 
dejiositetl  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  from  1798  to  1887  is  estimatetJ  at 
1,334,609,150  dollars,  and  the  silver  at  423,655,811  dollars. 

IV.   Manufactures. 
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the  concentration  of  manufactures  in  large  establishments,  and  the  increased 
iise  of  machinery.  More  than  one-half  of  the  establishments  and  of  the  capital 
are  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  been  rapidly  growing 
in  recent  years.  At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  found  to  be  756  manu- 
factories for  materials  solely  of  cotton,  with  a  capital  of  41,656,069/.  ;  the 
number  of  spindles  was  10,658,435  (12,000,000  in  1882) ;  of  looms,  225,759  ; 
hands  employed,  174,659  ;  cotton  consumed,  1,570,844  bales  (750,348,981  lbs.), 
valued  at  17,389,145/.,  producing  materials  valued  at  88,418,000/. 

The  foUowing  are  some  statistics  of  cotton  : — 


Year  cmling 

Retained  for 

Jnne  30 

Production 
lbs. 

Imports 
lbs. 

Exports 
lbs. 

Home  ConsnmptJ  )n 

lbs. 

1880' 

2,771,797,596 

3,547,792 

1,822,295,848 

953,049,106 

1884 

2,757,544,422 

7,019,492 

1,863,926,466 

900,037,448 

1885 

2,742,966,011 

5,115,680 

1,893,268,732 

854,812,959 

1886 

3,182,805,659 

5,072,834 

2,059,814,405 

1,128,063,588 

1887 

8,157,378,443 

3,924,531 

2,170,178,701 

991,129,273 

1888 

3,439,172,891 

5,497,592 

2,264,324,798 

1,180,345,185 

1889 

3,437,408,499 

7,973,089 

2,885,004,628 

1,060,876,910 

1890 

3,628,520,831 

8,606,049 

2,472,047,957 

1,165,078,923 

The  value^  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the  United 
States  were  from  4,071,882  dollars  in  1875  to  11,836,591  dollars  in  1885,  and 
9,999,277  dollars  in  1890. 

Another  industry  of  great  importance  is  that  connected  with  iron  and 
Hteel.  In  the  various  branches  of  this  industry  there  were  1,005  establish- 
ments in  the  census  year  ended  May  81,  1880  witii  a  capital  of  47,525,079/. 
(reckoning  the  £  at  $4*86),  and  employing  140,978  hands;  these  produced 
7,265,140  short  tons  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  year,  the  value  of  all  the 
materials  used  being  39,356,203/.,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products 
61,020,099/. 

On  June  30,  1890,  there  were  in  the  United  States  562  completed  furnace 
stacks  (in  1880,  681)  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  and  during  the  year  ended 
at  that  date  9,579,779  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  (in  1880,  3,781,021). 
Of  the  furnaces,  224  were  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  production  was  49*2  ])er 
cent  of  the  whole.  Included  in  the  total  was  4,283,372  tons  of  Bessemer  pig. 
iron,  of  which  60 '6  per  cent  was  produced  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  total  of 
pig-iron,  Ohio  produced  13*6  percent,  Alabama  9*3  percent.,  Illinois  7  per 
cent,  and  New  York  3*7  per  cent 

At  the  same  date  there  were  in  all  158  (in  1880.  73^  fiteel  woiks  (Penn. 
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at  the  close  of  1890,  311.  The  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  consumetl  in  18S8 
was  7,491,393  short  tons  ;  in  1889,  8,734,137  short  tons.  The  production  of 
rolled  iron  in  1889  was  2,586,385  short  tons  ;  in  1890.  2,820,877  short  tons. 
In  1887  the  Bessemer  steel  ingots  produced  amounte<i  to  3, 288, 587  short  tons; 
2,812,500  tons  in  1888  ;  3,281,529  tons  in  1889  ;  4,131,535  short  tons  in  1890 : 
and  Bessemer  steel  rails,  2,013,188  short  tons  in  1S90.  Open-hearth  steel 
ingots  in  1886,  245,250  short  tons ;  in  1887,  360,717  tons  ;  in  1888,  352,036 
tons  ;  in  1889,  410,488  tons ;  in  1890,  564,873  short  tons. 

V.  Fisheries. 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  employed  131,426 
])er8ons,  the  capital  invested  was  7,591,700/.,  and  the  value  of  the  products 
(including  seal  and  whale  fisheries)  was  8,600,000/.  ;  the  numl)er  or  reeaeh 
engaged  was  6,605,  of  208,297  tons.  In  1889  the  capital  invested  in  the 
whale  and  seal  fisheries  was  ^081,636  dollars  ;  the  number  of  vessels  was  101,  of 
22,660  tons,  valued  at  1,791,173  dollars  ;  the  value  of  products  landed  iras 
1,884,551  dollars  ;  persons  employed,  3,513.  In  1890  the  Arctic  whale-fishing; 
jielded  226,402  lbs.  of  whale-lione,  3,980  lbs.  of  ivory,  and  14,567  barrels  of 
oil.  In  the  years  1884-90  the  product  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Canneries  wa.s 
nearly  7,000,000  dollars ;  the  value  of  the  seal  and  other  furs  shipped  from 
Alaska  to  London  (1867-90)  is  given  at  49,000,000  dollars  :  in  1889  the  fiu 
seal  and  sea-otter  industry  yielded  124,983  dollars. 

Commerce. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value,  in  dollars,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1879  and  1887-91  :— 


/..T.TiITi  Iinl»oH,s  of 


Exports  of 

Doroest  ic 

Merchandise 


Year 
(endc<l     , 
June  .HO) 


liiiportM  of 
McrchantUr^e 


Ex\wriso€ 

DonwsHr 

Merchandise 


OoUars 
1879     I  445,777,775 

1887  692,319,768 

1888  .  723,957,114 


Dollara  Dollars                 Dollars 

698,340,790  1889  745,131,652  780,282,609 

703,022,923  1890  ,  789,310,409  845,293,82S 

683,862,104  1891  844,916,190  872,270,283 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silv^^-r 
bullion  and  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  val\it- 
of  that  exported,  being  the  product  of  the  States,  in  the  yef^T^^ 
ended  June  30,  18^0  and  1887-91  :  — 


Year 
(ended 
June  30) 


Imports  of 

Specie 


Exports  of  Year 

Ooniestic  and        (ended 
Foreign  Specie      June  30) 


Iinportaof 
Specie 


Exports  of 
Domestic  and 
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The  general  imports  and  the  exports  of  United  States  pro- 
duce are  classified  as  follows  for  1889-90  and  1890-91  :— 


Importe         1     1889.90 

1                                1 

1890.91                Exports 

1889-90 

1890-91 

Food  and  animals 

Raw  materials   . 

Articles  wholly  or 

Mrti^ymanu- 

Manulkctured  and 
ready  for  con- 

Dollars 
251,947,851 
180,833,230 

84,787,715 

157,946,053 
113,758,879 

Dollars 
284,715,787 
196,393,669 

107,024,423 

138,469,966 
118,312,401  j 

Unmanufactured : 
Agriculture     . 
M^es     . 
Forests   . 
Fisheries 
AU  others 

Total     . 
Manufactures    . 

Aggregate     . 

DoUars 

629,785,917 
22,851,746 
29,473,084 
7,496,044 
5,055,740 

DoUars 

642,751,844 
22,054,970 
28,715,713 
6,208,577 
8,612,364 

Bomption 
Luzuiies,  &0.    . 

694,162,581 
151,131,297 

703,342,968 
168,927,315 

Total     . 

789,222,228 

844,916,196  j 

1 

845,298,828 

872,270,288 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891  : — 


I  Cotton 

Cotton  manufactures 
'  Wheat 
Wheat-flour 
Maize. 

ProTiaions,  comprising 
meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts 
Mineral  oils 
Tobacco,     and    manu- 
factures of 
I  Wood  and  its    manu- 
factures . 
Iron  and  steel  and  their 
.       manu^ictures 


Dollars 


Dollars 


•   I 


290,712,8981 
13,604,857, 
51,420,272! 
64,706,616 
17,662,687 


139,017,471 
52,026,734 

25,220,472 

26,270,040 

I 

28,909,6141 


Leather,  and  manufac- 
tures of   . 

Oil  cake 

Furs,  furskins,  hides 
and  skins 

Fish   .... 

Chemicals,  &c.     . 

Coal    .... 

Spirits  of  turpentine  . 

Paraffine  k  paraffine  wax 

Fruits 

Agricultural  implements 

Clocks  and  watches 

Resin . 

Hops  . 


13,278,847 
7,462,094 

4,570,360 
4,996,621 
6,645,354 
8,391,026 
4,668,140 
3,714,649 
2,434,793 
3,219,130 
1,580,164 
3,467,199 
2,327,474 
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!       Dollars 


I  Sugar,  molasses,  &c. 

I  Wools 

I  Woollen  manufactures 

j  Chemicals  . 

'  Offee 

i  Iron  and  steel  manu< 

factures  . 
'  Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and 
manufactures  . 

Cotton  goods 

Hides,  fiirs,  fee.  . 

Silk  goods  . 

Silk,  raw,  and  cocoons 

Tea     .        .        . 

Fruits  and  nuts  . 

Wood    and    manufac- 
tures 


108,458,621 
18,281,872 
41,060,080 
47,317,0311 
96,123,777! 

53,544,3721 

45,810,799 
29,712,624 
37,759,608 
37,880,143, 
19,076,081 
13,828,998 
25,983,136 

19,888,186 


Leather  and  manufac- 
tures 

Tobacco  and  manufac- 
tures 

India-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha, crude  . 

Paper  stock  and 
manufactures  . 

Jewellery  and  precious 
stones 

Animals 

Barley 

Wines 

Glass  and  glassware    . 

Hats,  bonnets,  fee. 

Earthenware,  fee. 

Tin     ...         . 


DoUut 


12,683,808! 
16,768,141 
18,020,804 
8,050,987  I 

14,635,494 
4,945,365 
3,222,593 

10,007,060 
8,364,312 
3,222,660 ; 
8,381,388 
7,977,545 


In  1888-89  the  customs  duties  amounted  to  223,832^42  dollare, 
in  1889-90  to  229,668,584  dollars,  in  1890-91  to  215,790,686 
dollars.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  years  1 889-90  and 
1890-91  the  values  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  and 
the  imports  from  the  following  countries,  according  to  the  United 
States  returns  : — 


Country 

Home  Exports  to             '               Imports  from 

!                                                1                                            '                                          ' 

1880-90        1          1890-91        '        1889-90       |        1890-91 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollars             DoUara 

United  Kingdom    . 

444,469,009 

441,599,807 

186,488,956  194,728,262 

Germany 

84,815,215 

91,684,981 

98,887,683  i  97,816,388 

France   . 

49,018,004 

59,826,739 

77,672,811 

76,688,995 , 

British  North 

1 

1 

America 

38,544,454  i     37,345,515 

39,896,980 

89,484,585 . 

Belgium 
Netherlands  . 

26,140,377  1    26,694,150 

9,836,482 

10,945,672 

22,487,588  \    23,816,814 

17,029,238 

12,422,174 ; 

Spain     . 

12.736,273       14,607,893 

5,288,587 

6,038,481  i 

Italy      . 

12,974,249  •    16,927,274 

20,380,051 

21,678,208 

Russia   . 

10.661.5S1 

7.925.092 

8.409.879  J 

4.&S8.S45; 
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Country 

Home  Exports  to 

Imports  from 

1889.W 

1890-M 

1880.90 

1890.91 

Dollars 

Dollara 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Japan    . 

5,227,186 

4,800,660 

21,103,324 

3,243,464 

Haiti     . 

4,101,464 

5,689,178 

2,421,221 

19,309,198 

Central     American 

States 

6,104,275 

6,579,916 

8,052,444 

9,799,122 

British  East  Indies 

4,655,266 

4,399,644 

20,804,319 

23,356,989 

am1k^.s* 

4,434,641 

4,743,498 

969,745 

563,275 

3,778,076 

4,638,071 

1,601,038 

2,611,279 

Hawaii  . 

4,606,900 

4,935,911 

12,313,908 

13,896,597 

Venezuela 

3,984,280 

4,716,047 

10,966,765 

12,078,541 

;   Denmark 

6,037,290 

3,806,357 

238,508 

268,686 

'   Chile     . 

3,219,466 

3,183,991 

8,183,249 

3,448,290 

Dutch  East  Indies 

1,799,306 

2,102,942 

5,791,250 

6,778,992 

Goianas 

2,439,184 

2,161,764 

4,918,736 

5,653,916 

Uraguay 

3,210,112 

1,032,937 

1,754,903 

2,856,739 

Austria  Hungary    . 
Turkey  in  Europe, 

.    946,703 

1,215,540 

9,881,378 

11,595,310 

Asia  and  Africa  . 

176,386 

330,609 

4,622,779 

6,260,835 

Philippine  Islands 

122,276 

124,572 

11,592,626 

5,167,209 

Switzeriand    . 

22,170 

49,317 

14,441,950 

14,118,805 

Thus,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  50*62  per  cent,  of 
the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  went  to  Great  Britain 
alone,  while  23*05  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  that 
country. 

The  following  is  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


1 

- 

1880 

1886       '       1887 

1 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Bzports  of  Bri- 
tish  produce  . 

& 
107,081,260 
30,856,871 

81,600,197 
26.824,876 

88,049,074 
29,547,800 

£ 
79,763,018 
28,897,060 

£ 
96,461,475 
80,298,942 

£ 

97,288,849 
82,068,128 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  the 
United  States  in  1886  was  37,607,805/. ;  in  1887,  40,240,150/. ; 
in  1888, 41,211,213/. ;  in  1889,  43,878,934/. ;  in  1890, 46,340,012/. 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  grain  and  flour  exports 
to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1886  to  1890:— 
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Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Quantities 


Cwts. 
54,044,225 
57,800,407 
87,810,841 
60,607,986 
56,668,226 


Value 


20,237,656 
28,157,682 
15,262,002 
18,209,496 
19,890,486 


The  most  valuable  of  the  corn  exports  is  that  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  which  amounted  to  15,690,894/.  in  1886  ;  20,040,194i. 
in  1887  ;  12,520,300/.  in  1888  ;  12,480,843/.  in  1889  ;  13,628,815^ 
in  1890.  The  value  of  the  maize  exports  to  Great  Britain  in 
1886  was  4,093,821/. ;  in  1887,  2,786,486/. ;  in  1888, 2,643,174/. ; 
in  1889,  5,325,498/. ;  in  1890,  5,153,537/. 

The  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  of  the  following  quantities  and  value  in 
each  of  the  years  ending  June  30  from  1 886  to  1890 : — 


Quantities 
Value    . 


Cwte. 
11,540,508 

£ 
28,555,402 


1887 


1889 


1890 


Cwts.  Cwts.       ;        CwtB.       i        Cwt». 

11,222,272  12,040,820  12,712,606  11,756,758 

£  £  £,  £         1 

28,414,597  31,126,787  33,545,271  31,395,055' 


Other  considerable  exports  to  Great  Britain  were,  in  1890— 
bacon  and  hams,  7,474,737/.;  cheese,  2,081,546/. ;  lard,  2,049,747il ; 
petroleum,  1,719,654/.;  oil-cake,  1,355,853/.;  oxen  and  bulk, 
7,351,981/. ;  fresh  beef,  3,629,939/. ;  tobacco,  2,530,510/. ;  leather. 
2,019,359/.;  sugar,  143,668/.  in  1888,  131,811/.  in  1889,  425,429 
in  1890. 
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992,467/. ;  jute  manufactures  and  yarn,  1,475,560/.  ;  machinery, 
720,246/.  in  1890. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  (imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise)  is  divided  as  follows  in  1890-91  among  the  various 
coasts  and  frontiers  of  the  States  in  percentage  of  the  total  :— 


Atlantic  Coast 
77-22 


Gulf  Coast 
1111 


Pacific  Coast 
6-23 


North  Boundary 
4-89 


Interior  Ports 
0-55 


The  percentage  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  : — 


New  York 
51  14 


Boston 

8-67 


Philadelphia 
5-38 


Baltimore 
4-91 


New  Orleans 
7-48 


San  Francisco 
5-27 


Shipping  and  B'avigation. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present 
largely  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipping  belonging  to 
the  United  States  was  classed  as  follows  for  1891  : — Sailing 
vessels,  17,683  of  2,668,495  tons;  steam  vessels,  6,216  of 
2,016,264  tons;  total,  23,899  vessels  of  4,684,759  tons. 

Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the 
aggregate  burthen  was  in  1891  988,719  tons,  showing  an  increase 
of  60,657  tons  on  1890 ;  while  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  the  total  burthen  was  3,609,876  tons,  or  200,441  tons  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipping  is  distributed  thus  (1891) : — 


Grand 
Divisions 

Sailing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessels 

t 
No.   j    Tons 

2,986  1    886,375 

578'    187,429 

1,592      736,752 

1,111      205,708 

1 
Canal  Boats  1       Barges 

Total 

Atlantic         and 
Golf  Coasts    . 
Pacific  Coast      . 
Xorthem  Lakes 
Western  Rivers . 

No. 

13,085 

871 

1,243 

Tons 

1,599,287 
247,319 
325,131 

No.   [  Tons  !  No. 

443     48,484  1,101 

-  -      1         9 
703     72,5151       62 

—  —      1     166 

1 

Tons 

246,637 

6,109 

20,472 

102,640 

No. 

17,564 
1,458 
3,600 
1,277 

1 
Tons 

2,780,683 
440,858 

1,164,870 
308,348 
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- 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Entered  :— 
American 
Foreign  . 

No.         Tonnage 
10,459        3,724,.S26 
21,387      12,227,794 

No. 
11,217 
22,231 

Tonnage 
4,083,121 
14,024,140 

No. 
11,046 
21.632 

Tonnnge 
4,880,8M 
18,828,491 

Total   . 

81,846     'l6,952,119 

83,448 

18,107,261 

82,578 

18,204^ 

Cleared:— 
American 
Foreign . 

10,878 
21,498 

3.988,454 
12,854,698 

11,000 
22,297 

4,066,757 
14,082,105 

11,182 
21,521 

4,455,402 
1S.805,4» 

Total   .        . 

32,376 

16,848,147 

88,297 

18,148,862 

82,708 

18,a60,8«l 

1 

In  1890-91  62  vessels  of  108,206  tons  cleared  from  Atlantic 
for  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  14  vessels  of  23,813 
tons  cleared  from  Pacific  for  Atlantic  ports,  vid  Gape  Horn. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  in  1890-91,  only  11"94  per  cent  in 
value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
The  proportion  has  steadily  decreased  since  1856,  when  it  was 
75-2  per  cent. 

Internal  Commnnicationf . 

The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  dates  from  1827, 
when  the  first  line  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Qnincy,  Massachusetts.  The 
extent  of  railways  in  operation  in  1830  was  23  miles  ;  it  rose  to  2,818  miles 
in  1840  ;  to  9,021  miles  in  1850  ;  to  30,635  miles  in  1860 ;  to  53,399  mites 
in  1870  ;  to  84,393  miles  in  1880 ;  to  91,147  miles  in  1881 ;  and  to  171,000 
miles  in  1892,  4,168  miles  having  been  added  during  1891.  The  lailwayi 
are  divided  as  follows  among  the  ffreat  groups  of  States,  the  statistics  OTtr- 
lapping  to  some  extent : — New  England  States,  6,839  miles  ;  Middle  Atlantic, 
20,112  miles;  Central  Northern,  36,913  miles;  South  Atlantic,  17,511 
miles ;  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley,  13,568  miles ;  South-Westem,  33^038 
miles  ;  North-Western,  27,578  miles  ;  Pacific,  12,180  miles. 
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exchanges.     Including  thia  company  it  is  estimated  that  in  1890  there  were 
about  250,000  miles  of  wire  for  telephone  use. 

The  postal  business  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1886-90 
waa  as  follows  : — 


•  Fiscal  Year 
ending 
Jane  SO 

Pieces  of  MaU 
handled 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

•  5,329,621,476 
5,834,690,876 
6,628,772,060 
7,027,837,339 
7,847,723,600 

15,526,844 
15,762,669 
16,001,059 
15,866,550 
16,576,293 

Sacks  handled 


798,725 

950,618 

1,103,083 

1,134,898 

1,138,208 


Total 


5,345,846,044 
5,851,394,057 
6,545,876,202 
7,044,888,787 
7,865,438,101 


Money  orders  issued  (1889-90)  :— 

Dollars 
Domestic  .  .     10,624,727  amounting  to  114,362,767.12 


International 
Postal  notes 

Total 


859,054 
6,927,826 

18,411,606 


13,230,135.71 
12,160,489.60 

139,753,382.43 


There  are  (1890)  62,401  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  department 
during  the  year  1 889-90  was  66, 930, 7 17. 1 1  dollars ;  total  receipts,  60, 882, 097. 92 
dollars  ;  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  5,048,619.19  dollars. 


Money  and  Credit 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  fold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  ; 

fold,  silver,  and  currency  certificates ;  United  States  notes,  and  national  and 
tate  bank  notes  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Treasury,  in  national  banks, 
and  in  circulation  through  other  banks,  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1880, 
1886,  1890,  and  1891:— 


I  HaM     *«fimftt«d.  includins 


18S0 


1890 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


1891 


Dollars 
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Coinage,  1886-91,  in  dollars  :— 


- 

1886       , 

1887 

28,972,383 
35,191,081 
1,215,686 

1888 

28,364,170 
34,136,095 
1,21 8,9n 

63,917,242 

1889 

25,543,910 

34,515,546 

906,473 

1890 

22,021.74S 

36,815,887 

1,416,852 

18»1 

Gold 

SUver       . 
Minor       . 

Total  . 

■       1 
28,945,542 
32,086,709 
343,186  1 

61,375,438 

1 

24,172,302 
S8.27t0» 
1,1M,9» 

60,379,150 

60.965,929 

60,264,437 

63.611,158 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
national  banks,  3,677  in  number,  on  September  25,  1981  : — 


Resources 


other 


Loans    . 

Bonds    . 

Due     from 
banks 

Real  estate,  ka. 

Specie    . 

Iieflnl  tender  notes, 
U.S.  certificates, 
&c.     . 

National  Bank 

notes  . 

Clearing  house  ex- 
changes 

Other  resources 

Total 


Dollare 


2,006,500,000 
300,100,000 

338,700,000 

83,800,000 

183,600,000 


113,300,000 

20,000,000  ! 

122,000,000 
46,700,000 

3,213,100,000 


LiabiUties 


Capital  stock 
Surplus  fund 
Undivided  profits 
Circulation  . 
Due  to  depositors . 
Due  to  other  banks 
Other  liabilities    . 


Total 


DoUariB 


677,400,000 
227,600,000 
103,300,000 
131,400,000 
1,608,600,000  ; 
480,600,000 
34,200,000 


3,213,100,000 


On  March  1,  1889,  the  amount  of  public  money  held  by  national  bank 
depositories  was  48,818,992  dollars;  on  November  1,  1890,  it  had  been 
reduced  to  29,937,688  dollars,  held  by  204  banks. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

British  weights  and  measui-es  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win- 
chester gallon  anil  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial  standards. 
They  are  : — 

H'ine  Gallon   =  0-83333  gallon. 

Ale  Gallon       =   1-01695      ,, 

Bushel        .     =  0'9692  imperial  bushel. 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt.  a  Cental,  of  100  pounds,  is  used. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — The  Hon.  R.  T.  Lincoln. 

Secretary. — Henry  White. 

Military  Attachi. — Major  J.  C.  Post. 

Naval  Attache. — Lieutenant-Commander  W.  H.  Emor}'. 

Consul-General  {Lo}idon). — John  C.  New. 

There  are  ConsiUar  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  ShelHeld,  Southampton,  Antigua, 
Au(iland  (N.Z.),  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Ceylon,  Halifax  (N.S.), 
Hohart,  Melbourne,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John's  (N.F.),  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Jidian  Pauncefote,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  Ap- 
pointed 1889. 

Secretary. — 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston, 
Chicago,  GJalveston,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  the 
United  States. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Acta  of  Congress  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Currency  from  1846  to  1885  inclusive.  8. 
New  York,  1888. 

Agriculture  :  Special  Reports  of  the  Department  for  1890.    Washington,  1891. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  80, 1891.    Washington,  1891. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
8.    Washington,  1891. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Sun'ey.  8.  Washlng- 
ton,1869-89. 

Census  of  the  United  States.    Tenth  census.    Vols.  I.  to  XXI.    4.    Washington,  1883-89. 

Census  Bulletins  of  the  Eleventh  Census.    Washington,  1890-91. 

Commercial  Rehitions  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Countries.  8.  Washington 
1889.90. 

Congressional  Directory.    8.    W^ashington,  1891. 

Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the  United  States.    8  vols.    Washington,  1886. 

Bdncation  Bureau :  Circulars  of  Information  during  1891.    Washington,  1891. 

HerUlet  (Sir  £.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1892. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  Estimates  of  Appropriation 
required  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892.    Washington,  1891. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  By  David  T.  Day,  Jun.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Mining  Statistics  and  Technology  in  United  States  Geological  Sur^'ey.    Washington,  1889. 
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Navy  Register  of  the  United  States  to  July  20,  1891.  Printed  by  order  of  tiie  Seeretuy 
of  the  Navy.    Waahingtou,  1891. 

Official  Register  of  the  United  States.    8.    Washington,  1891. 

FApers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  transmitted  to  Coogrecs. 
8.    Washington,  1891. 

Qoarterly  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics  relative  to  the  Imports, 
Exports,  Immixmition,  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80, 1891.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  United  States  fbr  tJbe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1891.    8.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office  to  tiie  Secretary  of  tht  Inteiior, 
for  the  year  1891.    8.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  on  the  Production  of  the  Predoos  Metals  ia  ^ 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1890.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  1890-91.    8.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Q»e  Navy.    8.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1891.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  tlie  Operations  of  the  War  Department  for  the  year 
1891.    8.    Washington,  1891. 

Report  on  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    Washington,  1891. 

Reports  of  the  British  Consular  Officers  for  their  various  duties  in  *  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports '  for  1890.    London,  1891. 

Report  on  the  Constitution,  Attributes,  and  Legal  Status  of  'Trusts*  in  the  United 
States,  in  No.  171  of  •  Reports  on  Sul^ects  of  General  Interest*    London,  1890. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States,  July  1, 1891.  PoL  Washii^toiu 
1891.  '        '  ^^ 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  Prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureaa  of 
StatisUcs,  Treasury  Department    Na  XII.    Washington,  1891. 

The  Statutes  at  large,  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Collated  with  tke 
originals  at  Washington.    Published  annually,    a 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  in  tlie  year  189a*  Imp.  4.  Loodoa, 
1891.  *^ 

2.  Non-Officlal  Publications. 

Adam$  (Henry),  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  9  vola.  New  York  aad 
London,  1891. 

Appleton.    General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.    8.    New  York. 

Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtcs  cT 
America.    2  vols.    London,  1882. 

Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the  United  States.    New  ed.    6  vols.    8.    London.  18Si 

BolU$  (A-  8.),  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,    8  vols.    New  York,  1885. 

Broekett  (L.  R.),  Our  Western  Empire.    Philadelphia,  1882.  * 

Bryee  (Jarae8)jThe  American  Commonwealth.    3  vols.    London,  1888. 

Colanpe  (E.),  The  National  Gazetteer :  a  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  States. 
8.    New  York. 

Cooley  CT.  M.),  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.    Boston,  188a 

Cooper  (T.  V.)  and  Fcnton  (H.  T.),  American  PoUtics.    New  York,  1882. 

Curtii  (G.  T.),  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  l©4^ 
2  vols. 

DaU  (W.  H.),  Alaska  and  its  Resources.    8.    Boston,  187a 

De  TocqueviUc  (A.),  Democratic  en  Ara^rique.    3  vols.    S.    Paris. 

DUkc  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain :  a  Becoid  of  TianI  i» 
English-speaking  Countries  in  1866  and  1867.    4th  ed.    8.    London,  1885. 

i^ir^S^-^'  ""**  ^^"^  Domain :  its  HUtory,  with  Statistics,  Ac    8.    WaaWngtan- 
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Z4ming  (B.  J.)  Cydopadift  of  United  States  History.    New  York,  1888.    S  vols. 

MeMa$ttr  (J.  B.),  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1888-91.  (In 
progress.) 

Uacphenon,  (B.X  The  Politieal  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  daring  the  Great 
Rebellion  from  1860  to  1864.    8.    Washington,  1864. 

Patehal  (George  W.),  The  Constitntion  of  the  United  States.    8.    Washington,  1868. 

PatUm,  (1  H.X  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  York. 

PowMToy  (J.  N.X  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  Enlaiged  by  £.  H  Bennett, 
Boston. 

Poor  (Henry  Y.),  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  York,  1891. 

Porter  (R.  P.X  GaiMM«  (H.),  and  Jone9  (W.  P.),  The  West,  from  the  Census  of  1880.  A 
History  of  the  Industrial,  Commercial,  Social,  and  Political  Development  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West,  from  1800  to  1880.    Chicago,  1882. 

Biehu  (Eles^),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelie.    VoL  XVI.    Paris,  1893. 

Spofford  (Ainsworth  R.),  American  Almanac    8.    New  York  and  Washington,  1889. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  1884. 

atan/ord't  Compendium.    North  America.    Ed.  Hayden  and  Selwyn.    8.    London. 

Stanwood  (Edward),  History  of  Presidential  Elections.    Boston2l884. 

TautHQ  (F.  W.),  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  York. 

Von  HoUt  (Dr.  H.),  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    6  vols.    8.    New  York,  1879-86. 

WTuaion  (Francis),  International  Law  of  the  United  States.    8  vols.    Washington,  1887. 

Whitiu9  (J.  D.),  The  United  States.    8.    New  York,  1890. 

Win$or  (Justin),  Vols.  6  and  7  of  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America 
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URUGUAY. 

(RepiJblica  Oriental  del  Ubuguay.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Spaint  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  was  sworn  July  18,  1830.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter, 
the  legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  two  Houses, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  which  meet  in 
annual  session,  extending  from  February  15  to  July  15.  In  the 
interval  of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of  two  senators 
and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House  assume  the  legislatire 
power,  as  well  as  the  general  control  of  the  administration.  Hie 
representatives  are  chosen  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults  who  can  read  and 
write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an  Electoral  CoUege,  whose 
members  are  directly  elected  by  the  people ;  there  is  one  senator 
for  each  department,  chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  two  years.  There  are  (1889)  53  representatives  and  19 
senators. 

The  executive  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  d 
the  Republic,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  tJie  Republic, — Dr.  Hereira  y  Obes,  elected 
March  1,  1890. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  t 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  departments,  namely,  that 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  density  of  the  various 
pTOvinces : — 


1 

• 

Estimated 

Population 

'                   Departments 

Area,  square 
miles 

Popnlation 

per 

1889 

square  mile 

Salto 4,863 

31,600 

6-47 

Artigas 

4,392 

17,652 

3-88 

P^ysandil 
Rio  Negro     . 

5,115 
3,269 

-     44,587 

5-18 

Soriano 

3,660 

27,089 

8-61 

La  Colonia 

2,192 

37,344 

16-57 

Han  Jose 
Flores  . 

2,687 
1,744 

\    38,435 

8-28 

Montevideo 

256 

222,049 

866  06 

Canelones 

1,883 

72,093 

38-86 

Maldonado 
i  Rocha  . 

1,584 
4,280 

1     86,131 

5-95 

Minas  . 

4,844 

) 

TreintayTw 

ss 

8,686 

V     61,209 

4-14 

1   Cerro  Larco 
Tacuarembo 
Rivera  . 

6,763 

\ 

8,074 
3,790 

\     43,306 

3-62 

Durazuo 

6,525 

23,696 

4  14 

Florida. 

4,673 

28,752 

6 -95 

1               Total 

72,110 

683,943 

9-48 

The  proportion  ol  males  in  the  population  is  62  per  cent.  ;  of  females, 
48  per  cent. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  native-bom.  Of  the  remainder  the 
greater  number  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and  Argentines. 
The  number  of  English  and  Germans  is  small.  The  Spaniards  and  French  are 
mostly  Basques. 

Montevideo,  with  suburbs,  had  in  1889  a  population  of  175,000,  one- 
third  foreigners. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
from  1885  to  1889:— 


i               Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1  1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

1             1889 

28,707 
24,712 
25,132 
25,832 
26,981 

10,273 
11,637 
12,673 
12,077 

12,882 

3,657 
3,093 
3,428 
3,976 
4.175 

13,434         ; 

13,176 

12,659 

13,755 

14,099 
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There  is  a  considerable  flow  of  immigration, 
immigrants  was  243,391  ;  in  1875  it  fell  to  5,298. 
the  figures  were  : — 


In  1873  the  number  of 
For  the  five  yean  1866-M 


1886 

188T 

1888 

1880 

1890       j 

Immigrants    . 
Emigrants 

12,291 
6,542 

12,867 
6,252 

16,581 
7,601 

27,349 
10,658 

24,117 
19,852    , 

Keligion. 

The  Boman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  complete  tolen- 
tion.  In  1885  (census)  there  were  159,922  Catholics,  2,032  Protestuits,  and 
2,074  of  no  religion. 

Instrnotion. 

Primary  education  is  obligatory.  There  were  in  1888  380  public 
schools,  with  694  teachers  and  32,731  scholars.  The  number  of  jniTate 
schools  was  402,  with  833  teachers  and  21,017  schohirs.  In  1887  the 
cost  of  primary  education  defrayed  by  the  State  was  513,249  doUan. 
There  are  at  Montevideo  a  university  and  other  establishments  for 
secondary  and  higher  education.  In  1888  the  university  had  59  professon 
and  695  students.  The  normal  school  for  girls  has  19  professors  and  70 
pupils.  There  is  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by  the  State  where 
260  pupils  receive  instruction  gratuitouslv.  At  the  military  collqR,  with 
8  professors,  there  are  56  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.  1%ere  are 
also  883  teachers  and  4,261  pupils  in  religions  seminaries  throughout  tbe 
Republic. 

The  national  library  contains  over  20,000  volumes  and  more  than  2,300 
manuscripts.  There  is  also  a  national  museum,  with  more  than  20,000 
objects.  Ninety-seven  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published,  91  is 
Spanish,  2  in  English,  2  in  Italian,  2  in  Portuguese,  and  1  each  in  Germaa 
and  French. 

Finance. 
The  following,   so  far  as  published,  are  the  figures  of  tJie 
revenue  and  expenditure  for   the   four  years  from  1885-86  to 
1888-89:— 


1886-86 


1886-87 


Revenue  collected 


'       Dollars       I       Dollars 
1  11.719.693  I  12.704.832 


1887-88 


Dollars 
13.668.096 


1888^ 


DoUan 
15  ffiML9M 
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The  public  debt  on  Januanr  1,  1889,  accordinff  to  the  official  returns, 
was  81,491,722  dollars.  This  sum  is  divided  as  follows: — Internal, 
8,908,687  dollars ;  external,  70,280,610  dollars,  including  60,480,850  dollars 
which  represent  the  Unified  Debt ;  and  international,  2,302,525  dollars. 
On  July  1,  1891,  the  total  debt  was  106,000,000  dollars.  In  the  end  of  1891 
steps  were  being  taken  for  a  serious  rearrangement  of  the  debt,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  in  a  very  unsati8£Eu:toiy  position.  The  total  value  of  the 
real  proper^  of  the  Republic  in  the  years  stated  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


1883 

1884                      1885 

1886           1           1888 

Dollars 
243,760,272 

Dollars                Dollars               Dollars       '        Dollars 
257,314,805     287,640,793  ,  282,030,143  |  247,460,346 

The  province  of  Montevideo  is  credited  with  112,546,640  dollars  of  the 
total  in  1888,  the  next  richest  province  being  Salto  with  12,626,238  dollars. 
The  number  of  proprietors  is  returned  as  47,050,  of  whom  22,823  are 
Uruguayans,  owning  property  of  the  value  of  112,099,418  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  permanent  army  of  Uruguay  is  officially  reported  to  consist  of 
3,482  officers  and  men,  including  4  battalions  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of 
cavidry,  2  of  artillery.  There  is  besides  an  armed  police  force  of  3,980 
men,  and  an  active  civilian  force  of  3,264.  The  soldiers  are  armed  with 
Reminffton  rifles,  and  there  are  67  pieces  of  artillery.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  excessive  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  an  in- 
creased military  force.  Uruguay  has  three  gunboats,  seven  small  stumers, 
one  coaster,  and  one  steam  Soop,  with  a  complement  of  184  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  industry  of  Uruguay.  An 
official  return  of  1884  gives  the  extent  of  pastoral  land  in  actual  occupation 
at  38,750,000  acres,  and  that  of  agricultural  land,  including  forage-growths, 
at  1,507,000  acres.  The  pastoral  establishments  in  1887  were  officially 
estimated  to  contain  6,119,482  head  of*  cattle,  408,462  horses,  and 
15,905,441  sheep.  In  1888  773,449  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  for 
their  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  for  manufacturing  extract  of  meat  and  beef  pre- 
served in  tins.  The  total  value  of  the  nocks  and  herds  in  Uruguay  is 
estimate  at  76,341,180  dollars.      Agriculture  is  also  carried  on    to    some 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  in  1889  and 
1890,  with  the  countries  with  which  she  mainly  deals  : — 


1889 

1800                      ' 

Country 

1 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

ExportBto 

DoUars 

Dollars 

DoUare 

Dolkn 

Great  Britain     . 

10,471,610 

3,551,623 

8,772,378 

3,946,347 

France 

6,^?-^15 

5,223,743 

5,099,436 

6,120,965 

Gennanv  . 

3,3^^0 
2,te?3 

1,299,731 

2,809,315 

1,019,575  1 

Spain 

366,746 

2,174,181 

241,646  1 

Italy 

3,-^^4 

381,823 

2,628,663 

358,646 

Brazil 

2,^©2 

3,295,485 

2,472,786 

3,278,774 

United  States 

3,ir  fpi 

1,- ;'^4 

1,441,310 

2,444,936 

2,004,217 

Belgium    . 

4,110,773 

1,495,667 

3,140,624 

Argentine 

1,450,057 

2,289,552 

2,643,328 

2,550,740 

The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  imports  for  1888,  1889,  and 
1890  :— 


— 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Dollars 

Dollare 

DoUars 

Foods  and  drinks 

8,731,640 

13,022,500 

11,101,664 

Tobacco 

517,347 

585,369 

589,308 

Textiles 

4,896,095 

4,932,201 

3,769,570 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

1,669,421 

1,742,814 

1,534.735 

Raw  materials  and  machinery   . 

4,808,981 

8,466,058 

9,436,594 

Various 

Total      .... 

6,853,964 

8,074,921 

5,927,681 

29,477,448 

36,823,863 

32,359,552 

The   following  are  the  various  classes  of  exports  for    1888,   1889,    i»d 
1890  :— 


Living  animals 
Animal  products 
Agricultural  products 
Other  products . 

Totals    . 


1888 

Dollars 

853,640 

24,221,069 

1,722,629 

1,210,916 


18O0 


Dollars 

466,272 

23,824,672 

373,280 

1,289,883 


28.008.254    i  25.954,107 


DoOan 

544,709 

26,007,091 

1,234,934 

1,298,785 


29,085.519 
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Of  the  total  imports  in  1890,  28,652,773  dollars  paaaed  through  Monte- 
video, and  16,607,778  dollars  exports. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
33CLhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Etetums  for  each  of  the  five  years  1886  to  1890  :— 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

JBxportB  flrpm  Uruguay     . 
Imports  of  Britiah  produce 

414,203 
1,254,468 

£ 

288,807 

1,750,012 

£ 

458,138 

l,7ri,692 

£ 

450,531 

2,408,389 

£ 

341.208 

2,043,106 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Uruguay  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
hides,  of  the  value  (1890)  of  66,876i.  ;  tallow,  15,975/.  ;  preserved  meat, 
89,0392.  ;  sheepskins,  80,3702.  ;  bones,  17,933/.  ;  wool,  14,688/.  The  im- 
ports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Uruguay  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  woollens,  coal,  and  iron — the  first  valued  at  600,700/.  ;  the 
second  at  232,377/.  ;  coal,  206,408/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  886,512/.; 
amd  machinery,  129,360/.,  in  the  year  1890. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

There  entered  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1890  from  abroad  1,481  sea- 
going vessels  of  1,812,361  tons,  and  cleared  1,362  vessels  of  1,779,277  tons  ; 
of  these  545  vessels  of  796,763  tons  were  British.  In  the  river  and  coasting 
trade  there  entered  3,420  vessels  of  1,741,110  tons,  and  cleared  3,556  vessels 
of  1,846,292  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

There  are  (1891)  707  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traflSc,  and  402 
miles  under  construction.  The  principal  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in 
1890  were  of  a  total  length  of  2,352  English  miles.  There  were  65  oflSces. 
In  1889  189,412  telegrams  were  conveved. 

In  1890  the  post  office  transmitted  6,586,840  letters  and  post-cards,  and 
14,947,369  printed  papers  and  packets. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  figures  show  the  situation  of  the  principal  banks  of  Monte- 
video on  June  30,  1891 : — 


- 

Cash 

Capital 

Note-issue 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

National  Bank . 

1,137,007 

12,000,000 

1,661,949 

London  and  River  Plate  Bank  . 

5,142,615 

1,500,000 

2,656,940 

English  Bank  of  River  Plate     . 

1,473,781 

1,250,000 

1,002,540 

Banco  de  Espafia  y  Rio  de  la  Plata 

498,051 

1,500,000 

352.260 

Banco  Italiano  del  Uruguay 

419,788 

2,200,000 

362,260 

Banco  Italo-Oriental 

Totals    .... 

167,670 

1,600,000 

131,720 

8,838,912 

20,050,000 

6,157,669 

Besides  these  banks  there  are  in  Uruguay  a  number  of  credit  societies, 
and  a  National  Company  of  Credit  and  Public  Works,  with  a  capital  of 
20,000,000  dollars. 
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Money,  WeightB,  and  Measures. 

«.  The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Uruguay,  and  the  -  British  equirt- 
lents,  are  : — 

MONSY. 

The  PesOf  or  Dollar,  of  100  centenas.     Approximate  value,    As.  3^  ; 
£1  =  470  dollars. 

WSIGHTS   AND  MSASUBKS. 

The  Quintal  =■  101*40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„    Arroba  =  26*35    ,,            „ 

„    Fanega  =  30  nllons. 

„    Square,  league  =  10{  EngUsh  square  miles. 

The  metric  system  has  been  officially  adopted,  but  is  not  in  genera]  use 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Uruguay  in  Obkat  Britain. 
Minister  Resident. — Dr.  Don  Alberto  Nin,  appointed  June  1,  1891. 

2   Of  Great  Britain  in  Uruguay. 

Minister  and  Consul-OenercU. — Ernest  Mason  Satow,  C.M.G.,  appointed 
December  17,  1888. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonceming 
Umguay. 

1.  Official  Publioations. 

Annario  estadistico  de  la  Repi^blica  Oriental  del  Urogoay.    Montevideo,  1891. 

Comercio  exterior  de  la  Repoblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  1890.    Montevideo,  189L 

DiaHo  oflciaL     1891. 

La  Repi\blica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    For  Ramon  Lopes  Lomba.    Montevideo,  18S4. 

Report  by  Mr.  OifTbrd  Palgrave  on  the  general  Condition  of  Uruguay,  In  *  Rep4»t«  if 
H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  Abroad.'  Part  IIL  Folio.  London,  18».  Aad 
for  1886-86  in  No.  129  of '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1887. 

Boiutan  (Honor^),  La  R^publique  de  1' Uruguay  4 1'Bxpoeition  UniverMlle  de  Paris  d« 
1889.    Montevideo,  1889.    [Also  an  BnglUh  edition.] 

The  Uruguay  Republic :  Territory  and  Conditions.  Reprinted  by  aatbority  of  tbe 
Oonsul-Oeueral  of  Uruguay.    London,  1888. 
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VENEZUELA 

(Etados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.) 
Constitution  and  Ctoyemment 

The  Bepublic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830,  by  secession  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Free  State  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada.  The  charter  of  fundamental  laws  actually 
in  force,  dating  from  1830,  and  re-proclaimed,  with  alterations,  on  March  28, 
1864,  and  April  1881,  is  designed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  with  considerably  more  independence  secured 
to  provincial  and  local  government.  At  the  head  of  the  central  executive 
government  is  the  President,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  exercising  his 
functions  through  six  ministers,  and  a  Federsd  Council  of  19  members.  The 
Federal  CounciTls  appointed  by  the  Congress  every  two  years  ;  the  Council 
from  its  own  members,  choose  a  President,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Republic. 
Neither  the  President  nor  members  of  the  Federal  Council  can  be  re-elected  for 
the  following  period.  The  President  has  no  veto  power.  The  legislation  for 
the  whole  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the  Senate 
(three  senators  for  each  of  the  eight  States  and  the  Federal  District),  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (one  to  every  35, 000  of  population).  The  Senators  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  Leffislature  of  each  State,  and  the  Representatives 
for  a  like  period  by  *  popular,  direct,  and  public  election.'  The  Congresses  of 
States  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  There  are  24  Senators  and  52 
Representatives.  A  revised  Constitution  has  been  presented,  June  1891,  by 
the  two  Chambers  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States  for  their 
consideration. 

Pre9iderU  of  the  Bepiiblic. — Dr.  Raimundo  Andueza  PalaeiOf  appointed 
March  7,  1890. 

The  provinces,  or  States,  of  the  Republic  have  each  their  own  legislature 
uid  executive,  as  well  as  their  own  budgets  and  judicial  officers,  and  the 
noain  purpose  of  their  alliance  is  that  of  common  defence.  The  administration 
>f  the  territories  and  colonies  is  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Federation. 


Area  and  Population. 
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State,  Ac. 


Federal  District 

Miranda 

Carabobo 

Bennudez 

Zamoia 

Lara 

Los  Andes 

Falcon  and  Zulia 

Bolivar 


Territories : 
Goajira . 
Alto  Orinoco 
Amaz6nas 
Colon    . 
Yuruari 
Caura    . 
Armisticio     . 
Delta    . 


Settlements  : 
Independencia 
Bolivar . 


Total 


Area 

square  milea 

45 
33,969 

2,984 
32,243 
25,212 

9,296 
14,719 
36,212 
88,701 


3,608 

119, 780  \ 

90,928/ 

166 
81,123 
22,664) 
7,046  Y 
25,347  J 


214 

8 


594,165 


Population, 
1890 


71,899 
526,638 
175,294 
297,466 
249,018 
260,681 
339,619 
206,857 

60,097 


36,589 

39,047 

238 
21,194 

In  adjoining 
Stetes 


1,577 
855 


2,286,054 


7-8 

106-9 


Popnlatfoo  p«r ; 
sq.  mile,  18M  I 

1,586-6 
15-5 
58-7 

81 

9-9 
20-8 
281 

5-7 

07 


101 

•19 

1-4 
•2 


3-6     I 


To  this  total  is  added  5,204  for  immigrants,  bringing  the  entire  popaktMO 
up  to  2,290,968. 

A  census  taken  in  1891  gave  the  population  as  2,328,527. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  population  was  2,075,245  ;  1,005,518 
males,  1,069,727  females.  This  showed  an  increase  in  the  population  OTer 
the  census  of  1873,  of  291,051.  The  native  Indian  population  in  1890 
numbered  326,000,  of  whom  66,000  independent,  20,000  submitted,  240,000 
civilized.  In  1889  the  number  of  marriages  was  6,705  ;  of  births  76,187  ;  of 
deaths,  66,218.  The  immigration  (1,655  in  1890)  and  emigration  neariy 
balance  each  other. 

Thft  TioDulation  of  Caricas,  the  capital,  in  1881  was  56,688  (70,466  in  18881, 
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national  colleges  for  girls,  schools  for 'fine  arts,  for  music,  1  polytechnic 
school,  28  private  colleges  and  1  nautical  school.  These  institutions  have 
669  professors  and  4,814  students.  Their  cost  (excluding  the  private  colleges) 
to  the  nation  in  1890  was  841,930  bolivares. 

In  Caracas  is  the  national  libraiy,  with  32,000  volumes,  and  the  national 
museum. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  by  special  local  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  separately, 
and  by  distnct,  borough,  and  municipal  judges. 

There  were  in  the  penitentiaries  at  the  end  of  1890, 131  prisoners,  of  whom 
118  had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter.  In  the  gaols  of  the  Federal  District 
and  States  were,  at  the  end  of  1888  (including  convicts  and  persons  waiting 
trial),  1,037  prisoners,  103  of  whom  were  for  manslaughter,  149  for  wounding, 
and  838  for  arunkenness. 

Finance. 

The  chief  source  of  public  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  Government 
is  that  of  customs  duties.  The  revenue  for  1888-89  was  40,395,329  bolivares, 
and  expenditure  37,423,390  bolivares.  The  revenue  for  1889-90  was 
45,081,224  bolivares,  and  expenditure  46,670,166.  On  these  two  years* 
finance  there  was  thus  a  balance  of  2,332,296  bolivares.  The  chief  source  of 
revenue  is  customs,  33,457,477  bolivares  in  1890  ;  and  the  chief  items  of  ex- 
penditure were  :  Interior,  7,502,514  bolivares  ;  Finance,  10,844,733  bolivares  ; 
Public  Works,  11,166,590  bolivares  ;  War  and  Marine,  5,489,843  bolivares  ; 
Public  Instruction,  3,217,955  boHvares. 

In  the  budfiret  for  1890-91  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  35,976,000  bolivares, 
and  the  expenoiture  the  same. 

For  the  Federal  District  and  the  separate  States  in  1886-87  the  total  revenue 
was  5,379,600  bolivares,  and  expenditure,  6,203,776.  In  1887-88  the  total 
revenue  was  8,019,424  bolivares,  and  expenditure  7,297,113. 

The  foreign  debt,  with  the  unpaid  interest  of  several  years,  ^»ad  grown  to 
10,869,5632.  in  1878,  when  the  Government  resumed  the  payment  of  interest. 
New  consolidated  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000Z.  (100,100,000 
bolivares)  on  Janua^  1,  1881,  in  substitution  of  all  pre-existing  internal  and 
external  bonds  ;  2,760,000Z.  to  represent  the  external  bonds,  beanngS  percent. 
for  two  years,  and  after  that  4  per  cent.  Up  to  1889  the  service  of  the  debt 
did  not  proceed  satisfactorily,  but  the  unification  of  internal  and  external  debt 
was  accomplished  in  November,  1889,  when  the  4  per  cent,  rate  was  agreed  to. 
The  following  is  an  official  summary  of  the  Veneeuelan  debt,  Dec.  31, 
1890:— 

Bolivares 
Internal  national  consolidated  debt  38,245,153 

External 67,388,462 

Diplomatic  conventions  debt  .         .       4,310,532 

Bonds  of  1  per  cent  per  month  .       3,865,896 

Total  ....   113,310,043 

Defence. 

In  1891  the  army  numbered  5,760  officers  and  men,  dispersed  in  20  towns 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  Federal  garrisons  and  ships. 

Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  national  militia  in  which  every 
citizen,  from  the  18th  to  the  45th  year  inclusive,  must  be  enrolls^.     Recent 
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inteetine  ware  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  militia,  which  in  times  of  dril 
war  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men.  The  number  of  citizens  able  for 
milituy  service  according  to  law  was  250,000  in  1889. 

Venezuela  has  one  war  vessel,  an  iron  steamer,  built  in  1884. 

Production  and  Induftry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturally  divided  into  8  distinct  zones^tbc 
agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown  sosar- 
cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c  ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle  ;  and  is 
the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  tonca  beans,  copaiba,  vanilla, 
growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants.  All  lands  withm  the  bouodi 
of  the  Kepublic  without  a  lawful  owner  (corporate  or  private)  are  considend 
public  lands,  and  are  managed  by  the  Federal  executive,  who,  under  certain 
regulations,  have  power  to  sell  or  to  make  grants  therefrom  for  the  puT|K)6e  of 
agricultural  or  mining  settlements  or  to  properly  certified  immigrants,  in  ihe 
proportion  of  2i  acres  to  every  member  of  the  fiimily. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent,  in  square  miles,  of  the  puUic 
and  private  land  m  1891 : — 


Zone 

Public  Land 

Private  Land 

Total 

Agricultural      .... 

Pastoral 

Forest 

Total        .... 

87,236 

57,900 

298,273 

47,626 

98,430 

4,700 

184,862 
156,830 
302,973 

443,409 

150,766 

594,165 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1888  there  wot 
in  Venezuela  8,476,300  cattle,  5,727,500  sheep  and  goats,  1,929,700  swine, 
387,650  horses,  300,560  mules,  and  858,970  asses. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  ia 
the  Yuruari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  1884  ms 
233,935  oz.  ;  in  1885,  172,037  oz.  ;  in  1886,  217,135  oz.  ;  in  1887,  95,852ot; 
and  in  1888,  71,594  oz.  ;  in  1889,  87,158  oz.  ;  in  1890,  83,603  oz.  There  are 
silver  mines  in  the  States  of  Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los  Andes.  Copper  and 
iron  are  abundant,  while  sulphur,  coal,  asphalt,  lead,  kaolin,  and  tin  are  alao 
found.  The  salt  mines  in  various  States,  under  Government  administratioiit 
produced  in  1889-90  a  revenue  of  1,478,904  bolivares.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  in  1886  was  estimated  at  28,560,500  bolivares  {goi^ 
24,070,320  bolivares,  and  copper  4,124,114  bolivares). 

Commerce. 
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;lie  value  of  3,318,615  bolivares  went  to  Great  Britain,  45,615,499  to  the 
CTnited  States,  15,209,809  to  France,  10,046,886  to  Gennany,  16,445,728  to 
;he  West  Indies.  The  chief  article  of  export  was  coffee  (60,417,399  bolivares), 
>f  which  the  supply  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  1,861,653  bolivares,  to 
;he  United  States  42,108,757  bolivares,  to  France  6,952,223,  to  Germany 
r,018,724.  The  export  of  cocoa  amounted  to  11,486,754  bolivares  (Great 
Britain  205,147,  United  States  476,117,  France  7,600,104,  Gennany 
1,327,610).  Gold  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  4,095,475  bolivares  (Great 
Britain  20,800,  United  States  78,649,  France  492,500,  Germany  662,318). 
rhe  hides  exported  were  valued  at  2,847,320  bolivares  ;  deer-skins  and  goat- 
skins at  2,274,289  bolivares.  The  total  stated  above  does  not  include  coin 
[gold  and  silver),  which  was  exported  in  1888  to  the  amount  of  4,072,739 
bolivares  ;  nor  precious  stones,  valued  at  72,854  bolivares.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  exported  also  14,511  cattle  (including  12,582  homed  cattle  and 
1,138  asses),  valued  at  1,651,911  bolivares.  The  coasting  trade  for  1887-88 
was  valued  at  90,700,953  bolivares,  imnorts  and  exports.  In  1889-90  the 
3hief  article  exported  was  coffee,  valued  at  71,167,850  bolivares  ;  next  was 
3ocoa,  9,329,396  bolivares ;  virpn  and  placer  gold  and  residuum,  8,888,428 
bolivares ;  then  hides  and  skins,  4,728,074  bolivares ;  cattle,  1,176,000 
tx>livares. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Venezuela  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
Imports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five 
years  1886  to  1890,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


1887 


1889 


1890 


£ 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  .  |  144,877 
Imports  of  British  produce  1  450,886 


£ 
117,581 
779,717 


£ 
269,969 
581,467 


£  £ 

284,666  I  308,550 
785,424  I  828,978 


The  chief  article  of  export  from  Venezuela  to  Great  Britain  in  1890  was 
copper  ore  and  regulus,  of  the  value  of  285,355Z.  In  1880  the  cocoa  exported 
to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  20,739Z.,  in  1886,  2,907/.,  in  1887,  4,539Z., 
in  1889,  2,531Z.,  in  1890,  4,782/.  ;  coffee  in  1880  was  15,553/.,  in  1887, 
2,157/.,  in  1889,  13,478/.,  in  1890,  1,735/.  ;  dye-woods  exported  in  1890 
were  valued  at  3,840/.,  and  dye-stuffs  6,658/.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  comprise  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  the  former  of  the  value  of 
466,890/.,  and  the  latter  of  88,307/.,  in  the  year  1890 ;  besides  woollens, 
34,206/.  ;  jute  goods,  30,839/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  66,200/.  ; 
machinery,  34,969/. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1889  278  vessels  of  851,281  tons  entered,  and  276  of  350,859  tons 
cleared  the  port  of  La  Guayra  (117  of  125,256  tons  British) ;  and  62  of  25,247 
tons  enterea,  and  68  of  25,383  tons  cleared  the  port  of  (3uidad  Bolivar.  In 
1887  Venezuela,  for  maritime  and  river  navigation,  had  2,523  vessels  of 
25,317  tons,  26  of  2,528  tons  being  steamers. 

There  are  (1891)  282  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  1,240  miles  under 
consideration.  In  1889-90  there  were  conveyed  6,071,365  letters  and  parcels 
inland  ;  and  843,936  abroad.  In  1880  Venezuela  joined  the  General  Postal 
Union.  In  1890  there  were  3,528  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  102  telegraph 
offices ;  419,724  telegrams  were  sent  in  1890  ;  receipts,  1890,  326,904  bolivares  ; 
expenses,  924,607  bolivares.  On  December  1,  1890,  one  company  had  in  use 
776  telephone  instruments,  and  1,477  subscribers,  while  another  company  was 
establidiing  connections  between  various  centre^. 
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Honey,  Weig^hts,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Venezuela,  and  the  British  eqinTs- 
lents,  are : — 

Monet. 
The  Venesolano,  of  100  Ceniavas.  approximate  value,  Zs.  Ad. 

,,    Bolivar „  ,,       1  fr. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Libra =1  '014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„    Quintal       .         .         .         .       =   101 -40  lbs. 

„    Arroba        .         .         .         .       =  25*35  ,, 

The  above  are  the  old  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  but  the  legal 
ones  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Venezuela  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — [Diplomatic  relations 
suspended  December,  1887.] 

ConsuUOeneral. — Dr.  M.  V.  Montenegro. 
Conml.—^.  G.  Burch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Glasffow,  Lfver- 
pool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Cape  Town,  Jamaica,  Melbourne, 
Montreal. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela. 

Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral. — [Diplomatic  relations  suspended  Decem- 
ber 1887.] 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Caracas,  Bolivar,  La  Guajra, 
Maracaibo,  Puerto  Caballo. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Venesuela. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Segundo  censo  de  1a  Repi^blica.    Caracas,  1881. 

Statistical  Annuary  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.    Caracas,  1801. 

Reports  by  Colonel  Mansfield  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  General  Materia]  CoaditioB 
of  Venezuela  in  1883,  in  'Reporta  fh)m  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.' 
Part  I.    Folio.    London,  1885. 
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AAC 

AACHEEN,  538,  612 
Abbas,  Khedive,  1036 
Abdul-Hamid  II.,  1009 
Aberdeen,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 
Aberystwith  College,  34 
Abomey,  321 
Abyssinia,  715 
Adana,  1014 
Adelaide,  277 

—  University,  278* 
Aden  and  Perim,  100 
Adolf,  Duke  of  Nassau,  736 

—  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  628 
Adrar,  957 

Adrianople,  1014 
Afghanistan,  area,  813 

—  army,  314 

—  booKS  of  reference,  316 

—  currency,  316 

—  exports,  315 

—  ffovemment,  313 

—  horticulture,  315 

—  imports,  315 

—  justice,  314 

—  land  cultivation,  314 

—  manufactures,  315 

—  mining,  315 

—  origin  of  the  Afghans,  313 

—  population,  314 

—  reigning  sovereign,  313 

—  revenue,  314 

—  trade,  815 

Africa,  British  East,  168 

—  central  independent  states,  317 

—  colonies  in,  British,  166 

French,  507,  510 

German,  568 

Italian,  714 

Portuguese,  841 

Spanish,  957 

—  (West),  British  colonies,  192 
Agra,  125 


AL8 
Agram,  344 

—  University,  347 
Ahmadabad,  125 
Akassa,  189 
Albany,  1068 

Albert,  King  (Saxony),  622 

Albert,  Prince  (Monaco),  748 

Albrecht,  Prince  (Brunswick),  586 

Albury  (N.S.W.),  241 

Alcamo,  683 

Aldabra  Island,  183 

Aldemey,  population,  26 

Aleppo,  1015 

Alexander  I.  (Servia),  923 

Alexander  III.  (Russia),  851 

Alexandria,  1040 

Alfonso  XIII.  (Spain),  942 

Algeria,  agriculture,  512 

—  area,  510 

—  books  of  reference,  514 

—  commerce,  513 

—  crime,  511 

—  defence,  512 

—  exports,  513 

—  finance,  511 

—  government,  510 

—  imports,  513 

—  inaustry,  512 

—  instruction,  511 

—  mining,  512 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

514 

—  population,  510 

—  railways,  514 

—  shipping,  514 

—  telegraphs,  514 
Algerian  Sahara,  511 
Algiers,  511 
Allahabad,  125 

—  University,  127 
Alleghany,  1068 
Alost,  population,  380 
Alsace-Lorraine,  agriculture,  572 
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ALS 

Alsace-Lorraine,  area,  571 

—  constitution,  670 

—  finance,  572 

—  instruction,  572 

—  justice  and  crime,  572 

—  manufactures,  572 

—  mining,  572 

—  population,  571 

—  production  and  industry,  672 
,  —  railway,  672 

—  religion,  572 

—  representatives  in  the  Bundesrath, 

533 
Altpna,  538,  612 
Ambriz,  841 
America,   British    colonies  in,   202, 

French  colonies  in,  507 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  957 
Amiens,  475 

Amritsar,  125 
Amsterdam,  765 

—  Island,  183 
Andaman  Islands,  157 
Andorra,  505 
Andria,  683 
Angers,  475 
Angola,  840,  841 
Anghora,  1014 
Anguilla,  230,  231,  232 
Anhalt,  area,  573 

—  constitution,  573 

—  finance,  574 

—  population,  573 

—  reigning  duke,  672 
Annabon,  957 

Annam,   area  and  population,    507, 

509 
Antandnarivo,  517 
Antigua,  230,  232,  233 


AUS 

Argentine  Republic,  finance,  325 

—  government,  822 
local,  323 

—  immigration,  324 

—  imports,  328,  380 

—  instruction,  324 

—  justice,  324 

—  land  imder  cultivation,  327 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  3S1 
-  population,  323 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  380 

—  president,  322 

—  production  and  industry,  326 

—  railways,  380 

—  religion,  824 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  825 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  380 
Arnhem,  765 

Aruba  Island,  798 
Asaba,  189 

Ascension  Island,  166 
Asia,  British  colonies  in,  100 

—  French  colonies  in,  507 

—  Portuguese  colonies  in,  841 

—  Russian  dependencies  in,  911 

—  Spanish  colonics  in,  957 
Assab,  714 

Assumption  Island,  183 
Aston  Manor,  19 
Astrakhan,  862 
Asuncion,  805 

Athens,  648 
Atknta,  1068 
Auckland  Islands,  269 
Auckland,  N.Z.,  256,  257 

—  trade,  1890,  267 

—  University  College,  258 
Augsburg,  581 
Australasia  and  Oceania,  235 
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AU8 

Austria- Hungary,  defence,  army,  355 
navy,  356 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  371 

—  emigration,  344 

—  exports,  363-365 

—  finance,  349 

—  forestry,  361 

—  government,  335 

central  (Austria),  836  ;  (Hun- 
gary), 339 

local  (Austria),    838  ;   (Hun- 

gary),  340 

provincial     (Austria),     338 ; 

(Hungary),  339 

—  imports,  363-365 

—  instruction,  346 

—  justice  and  crime,  348 

—  manu&ctures,  362 

—  mining,  361 

—  ministey,    336  ;    (Austria),   337  ; 

(Hungary),  339 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  370 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  342 

—  pauperism,  349 

—  population,  340 

—  po«ts  and  telegraphs,  367 

—  railways,  367 

—  reigning  sovereign,  333 

—  religion,  344 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  351-353 

—  rivers  and  canals,  366 

—  roval  femily,  333 

—  schools,  &c.,  346-348 

—  sea  fisheries,  362 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  365 

—  sovereigns  since  1282,  334 

—  towns,  344 

—  universities,  347 
Azores,  831 
Azov,  Sea  of,  861 


BADEN,  agriculture,  577 
—  area,  575 

—  constitution,  575 

—  education,  576 

—  finance,  577 

—  manufectures,  578 

—  navigation,  578 

—  popiuation,  575 

—  production  and  industry,  577 

—  railways,  578 

—  reigning  grand-duke,  574 


BAY 

Baden^  religion,  676 

—  royal  family,  574 

—  towns,  576 
Bagdad,  1014,  1015 
Bagirmi,  318 
Bahamas,  227,  232-234 
Bahia,  401 

Bahour,  508 

Bahrein  Islands,  100 

Bali,  784 

Ballarat,  291 

Baltic  (provinces  of  Russia),  858 

Baltimore,  1068 

Baluchistan,  154 

Bangalore,  125 

Bangor  College,  34 

Barbados,  227,  232-234 

Barbuda,  230 

Barcelona,  947 

Bareilly,  125 

Barfuriish,  811 

Bari,  688 

Barmen,  538,  612 

Baroda,  121,  125 

Barranquilla,  484 

Barrow-in-Furness,  19 

Basel,  997 

—  University,  997 
Basseterre,  230 
Bassora,  1014 
Basutoland,  166 
Bath,  19 

Bathurst,  population,  241 

Bautzen,  624 

Bavaria,  agriculture,  584 

—  area,  580 

—  army,  583 

—  beer  brewing,  584 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  582 

—  constitution,  579 

—  emigration,  581 

—  finance,  583 

—  government,  579 

—  instruction,  582 

—  justice  and  crime,  583 

—  mining,  584 

—  pauperism,  583 

—  population,  580 

—  railways,  584 

—  regent,  579 

—  reigning  king,  579 

—  religion,  582 

—  royal  £Eimily,  678 
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BBC 

Bechu&naland,  167,  168 
Bedford  College,  London,  35 
Belem,  401 
Belfast,  25 

—  Queen's  College,  34 
Belgium,  agriculture,  385 

—  area,  878 

—  armv,  384,  385 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  379 

—  books  of  reference,  393 

—  commerce,  387 

—  constitution,  876 

—  currency  and  credit,  391 

—  debt,  384 

—  defence,  384 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  392 

—  emigration,  379 

—  exports,  388,  389 

—  finance,  383 

—  government,  376 
local,  377 

—  immigration,  379 

—  imports,  388,  389 

—  instruction,  380 

—  justice  and  crime,  382 

—  mining  and  metals,  386 

—  minis^,  377 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  392 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  379 

—  paupHBrism,  382 

—  population,  378 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  391 

—  railways,  390 

—  reijrning  king,  375 

—  religion,  380 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  383 

—  royal  &mily,  375 

—  schools,  &c.,  381 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  390 

—  towns,  380 

—  universities,  381 
Belgrade,  925 
Benares,  125 

Bengal,  province,  government,  118 

Benghazi,  1015 

Benguela,  841 

Bcrbera,  100,  820 

Berditcheff,  862 

Bergen,  981 

Berlin,  538,  612 

—  University,  541 
Bermudas,  202 
Berne,  997 


BOB 

Berne,  University,  990 

Be8an9on,  475 

Bessemer  steel,  72 

Beyrouth,  1015 

Beziers,  475 

Bhutan,  394 

Bida,  189 

Bigha,  1014 

Bight  of  Benin  settlement,  523 

Bilbao,  947 

Birkenhead,  population,  19 

Birmingham,  18 

—  College,  84 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  570 
Bitlis,  1014 

Blackburn,  population,  19 
Black  Forest,  630 
BUdah,  511 
Bloemfontein,  801,  804 

Bluff  Harbour  shipping,  1890,  267 

Bobruisk,  862 

Bogota,  436 

Bois-le-Duc,  765 

Bokhara,  911 

Bolivia,  area,  395 

—  books  of  reference,  398 

—  commerce,  396 

—  communications,  397 

—  constitution,  395 

—  consular  representative,  398 

—  defence,  396 

—  exports,  397 

—  finance,  396 

—  government,  395 

—  imports,  897 

—  industry,  396 

—  instruction,  896 

—  justice,  396 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  897 

—  population,  396 

—  production,  896 

—  religion,  396 
Boloffna,  688 

—  University,  692 
Bolton,  popi&ation,  19 
Bombay,  - 125 

—  jjovince,  government,  117 

—  University,  127 
Bonaire  Island,  793 
BAne.  511 

Bonn  University,  541 
Bordeaux,  475  * 
Boi^gu,  189 
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Borneo,  North  British,  101 

—  East,  784 

—  South,  784 

—  West,  784 
Bornn,  317 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  871 

Boston,  1068 

Botochani,  845 

Boulogne,  475 

Bourses,  475 

Bradford,  population,  18 

Braga,  881 

Brazil,  area,  401 

—  army,  404 

—  births,  deaths,  and  mairiagesy  402 

—  books  of  reference,  408 

—  commerce,  405 

—  constitution,  399 

—  currency  and  credit,  407 

—  debt,  404 

—  defence,  404 

—  diplomatic  representatiyes,  408 

—  emigration,  402 

—  exports,  405 

—  finance,  403 

—  government,  899 
local,  400 

—  immigration,  402 

—  imports,  405 

—  instruction,  402 

—  justice  and  crime,  408 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  407 

—  navy,  404 

—  population,  401 

—  poets  and  telegraphs,  407 

—  president,  899 

—  production  and  industry,  405 

—  railways,  406 

—  religion,  402 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  403 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  406 
Breda,  765 

Bremen,  area,  585 

—  commerce,  586 

—  constitution,  585 

—  finance,  586 

—  justice  and  crime,  586 

—  population,  585 

—  religion,  585 

—  shipping,  586 

—  town,  538 
Brescia,  688 
BreaUu,  588,  612 


BUL 

Brealau.  University,  541 
Brest,  475 

Brighton,  population,  19 
Brisbane,  271 
Bristol,  18 

—  College,  34 
British  Columbia,  207 

—  East  Africa,  168 

British  Empire  (see  Great  Britain 
Enffland,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
India,  &c.) 

British  Guiana,  223 

— -  New  Guinea,  238 

—  South  Afirica  Company,  195 

—  Zambezia,  195 
Brooklyn,  1068 

Broken  Hill  (N.S.  W.),  241 

Broussa,  1014 

Bruges,  population,  380 

Brunei,  102 

Briinn,  344 

Brunswick,  agriculture,  588 

—  area,  587 

—  constitution,  587 

—  finance,  588 

—  mining,  588 

—  population,  587 

—  production  and  industry,  588 

—  railways,  &c.,  588 

—  regent,  686 

—  town,  538 

Brussels  and  suburbs,  population, 
380 

—  University,  381 
Bucaramanga,  434 
Bucharest,  845 
Buckeburg,  628 
Budapest,  344 

I   —  University,  347 
Buenos  Ayres,  324 
Buffalo,  1068 
Bulgaria,  area,  1031 

—  commerce,  1033 

—  constitution,  1030 

—  currency  and  credit,  1084 

—  defence,  1032 

—  exports,  1038 

—  finance,  1032 

—  government,  1080 

—  miports,  1033 

—  instruction,  1082 

—  population,  1031 

~  posts  and  telegraphs,  1084 
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Bulgaria,  prince  of,  1080 

—  production  and  industry,  1033 

—  railways,  1034 

—  shipping,  1033 
Burnley,  19 
Bury,  19 
Byeloetok,  862 


CADIZ,  947 
Caglian,  683 

—  University,  692 
Caicos  Island,  229 
Caen,  476 

Cairo,  1040 
Calais,  475 
Calcutta,  125 

—  University,  127 

Cambodia,  area  and  population,  507, 

509 
Cambridge  (Mass.),  1068 
Cambridge  University,  34 
Camden  (U.S.A.),  1068 
Camerino  University,  692 
Cameroous,  568 
Canada,  agriculture,  213 

—  area,  206 

—  army,  212 

—  banks,  220 

—  books  of  reference,  220 

—  commerce,  214 

—  commissioner,  220 

—  constitution,  203 

—  crime,  209 

—  deaths,  207 

—  defence,  212 

—  education,  209 

—  expenditure,  210-212 

—  exports,  204-217 

—  finance,  210 

—  fisheries,  214 

—  government,  208 
provincial,  206 

—  ^vemor,  205 

—  immigration,  207,  208 


CAR 

Canada,  parliament,  203 

—  population,  206 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  219 

—  production  ana  industry,  213 

—  Queen's  Privy  Council,  205 

—  railways,  218 

—  religion,  208 

—  revenue,  210-212 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  218 
C:!ann8tatt,  639 

Canterbury  (N.Z.),  266 

—  0)llege,  Christchurch,  259 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-genenl, 

178 

—  area,  171,  172 

—  banks,  178 

—  books  of  reference,  179 

—  commerce,  176 

—  communications,  178 

—  constitution,  170 

—  defence,  175 

—  expenditure,  174 

—  exports,  176,  177 

—  finance,  174 

—  government,  170 

—  governor,  171 

—  unports,  176,  177 

—  instruction,  173 

—  justice  and  crime,  174 

—  money,  weights,  and  measuieB,  178 

—  pauperism,  174 

—  population,  172 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  178 

—  production  and  industry,  176 

—  railways,  178 

—  religion,  173 

—  revenue,  174 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  177 

—  tramways,  178 
Cape  Town,  172 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  841,  842 
Cardcas,  1108 
Cardiff,  population,  19 

—  College,  84 

I   Cargados  Islands,  188 
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GAS 

Oaspian  Sea,  861 
Castamouni,  1014 
Castlemaine,  291 
Castries,  S.  Lucia,  232 
Catania,  683 

—  ~  University,  692 
Caucasus,  859,  861 
Cawnpoor,  125 
Cayman,  Islands,  229 
Celebes,  Island  of,  784 
Cettinje,  750 
Ceylon,  area,  103 
—'banks,  108 

—  books  of  reference,  108 

—  commerce,  106 

—  communications,  108 

—  constitution,  102 

—  defence,  106 

—  dependency     (Maldive     Islands), 

108 

—  exports,  107 

—  finance,.  105 

—  government,  102 

—  governor,  103 

—  immigration,  104 

—  imports,  107 

—  industry,  106 

—  instruction,  104 

—  justice  and  crime,  105 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  108 

—  pauperism,  105 

—  population,  103 

—  production,  106 

—  religion,  104 
Chagos  Islands,  183 
Channel  Islands,  i)opulation,  25 
Charleroi,  population,  380 
Charlestown  (West  Indies),  230 
Chatham  Islands,  269 
Charlottenburg,  612 
Chemnitz,  588,  625 
Chesterfield  Islands,  528 
Chicago,  1068 

Chile,  area,  511 

—  books  of  reference,  418 

—  births  and  deaths,  412 

—  commerce,  414 

—  constitution,  410 

—  currency  and  credit,  4 1 7 

—  debt,  413 

—  defence,  413 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  417 

—  exports,  414-416 


COL 

Chile,  finance,  413 

—  government,  410 
local,  411 

-  imports,  414-416 

-  industry,  414 

—  -  instruction,  412 

—  justice  and  crime,  413 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  417 

—  |K)pulation,  411 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  417 

—  rresident,  410 

—  railways,  417 

—  religion,  412 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  416 
China,  area,  421 

—  army,  423 

—  books  of  reference,  430 

—  commerce,  425 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  430 

—  exports,  425-428 

—  finance,  423 

—  government,  419 

—  imports,  425-428 

—  instruction,  422 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  429 

—  navy,  424 

—  population,  421 

—  post,  429 

—  production  and  intrustry,  425 

—  railways,  429 

—  reigning  emperor,  419 

—  religion,  421 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  428 

—  tea,  428 

Christchurch,  N.Z.,  257 
Christian  IX.  (Denmark),  448 
Christmas  Island,  165,  310 
Chulalongkom  I.  (Siam),  932 
Cincinnati,  1068 
Clermont-Ferrand,  475 
Cleveland,  1068 
Cochabamba,  396 
Cochin-China  (French),  509 
Cocos  Islands,  1 65 
Coimbra,  831  ;  University,  833 
(blogue,  538,  612 
Colomata,  648 

C'olombo,  104 
Columbia,  area,  433 

—  books  of  reference,  437 

—  commerce,  435 

—  constitution,  488 

—  currency  and  credit,  436 
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COL 

(^olumbia,  defence,  435 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  437 

—  education,  434 

—  exports,  435-436 

—  -  finance,  434 

^  government,  433 
-imports,  435-436 

—  -  money,  weights,  and  measures,  437 

—  Panama  Canal,  436 

—  population,  433 

-  posts  and  telegraphs,  436 

—  production,  435 

—  railways,  436 

—  religion,  434 

—  shipping,  436 
Columbus,  1068 

Comoro  Isles,  area  and  population, 

507,  521 
Condamine,  748 
Congo  Free  State,  439 
C-onnaught,  province,  )M)iiulation,  23 
Constantine,  511 
Constantinople,  1014 
Cook's  Islands,  310 
Copenhagen,  452  ;  University,  453 
Coi-doba,  324,  947 
Corea,  area,  444 

—  books  of  reference,  443 

—  commerce,  442 

—  finance,  442 

—  government,  444 
-  instruction,  441 

—  population,  444 

—  religion,  444 
C-orisco,  957 
Corfu,  648 
Cork,  25 

—  Queen's  College,  34 
Cosmoledo  Islands,  183 
Costa  Rica,  area,  444 

—  books  of  reference,  447 

—  constitution,  444 

—  defence,  445 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  446 

—  exix)rts,  445 

—  finance,  445 

—  govemuient,  444 

—  imports,  445 

—  industry  and  counncrco,  445 

—  instruction,  444 

—  justice,  444 

—  monev,  weights,  and  measures,  446 

—  population,  444 


DEN 

Costa  Rica,  jiosts  and  telegiaphis  44^ 
-  railways,  446 

—  shipping,  448 
C/Ourtrai,  population,  380 
Coventry,  19 

Cracow  University,  347 

Crefeld.  538 

Crete,  1014 

Croydon,  19 

Cuba,  958 

Cucuta,  434 

Cura9ao,  793 

Cyprus,  a^yfriculture,  110 

—  Commissioner,  109 

—  education,  109 

—  imports  and  exports,  110 

—  justice  and  crime,  110 

—  legislation,  109 

—  money,  110 

—  municipal  councils,  109 

—  population,  109 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  110 

—  shipping,  110 

—  sponge  fishery,  110 
Czemowitz,  844 

—  University,  347 


DAHOMEY,  320 
Damao,  841 
Damascus,  1015 
Damietta,  1040 
Danube  (province),  639 
Danzig,  538,  612 
Darfur,  819,  320 
Darmstadt,  593 
Dayton  (U.S.A.),  1068 
Debreczin,  344 
Delft,  765 
Delhi,  125 
Denmark,  agriculture,  456 

—  area,  451 

—  army,  455 

—  banks,  458 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  K'y. 

—  books  of  reference,  460 

—  colonies,  459 

—  commerce,  456 

—  constitution,  450 

—  crime,  453 

—  currency,  and  credit,  458 

—  debt,  454 

—  defence,  455 
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DEN 

Denmark,  di|)lomatic  and  other  re- 
presentatiyes,  459» 

—  emigration,  452 

—  expenditure,  463 

—  exports,  456-458 

—  finance,  458 

—  ^vemment,  450 

—  miports,  456-458 

—  instruction,  453 

—  kings  of,  since  1448,  449 

—  ministry,  451 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  458 

—  navy,  455 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  452 

—  population,  541 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  458 

—  production  and  industry,  456 

—  railways,  458 

—  reining  king,  449 

—  rehgion,  452 

—  revenue,  458 

—  royal  fisLmily,  449 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  458 
Denver  (U.S.A.),  1068 

Derby,  19 

Dessau,  573 

Detmold,  595 

Detroit,  1068 

Deutsch-Damaraland,  568 

Deutsch-Namaland,  568 

Deventer,  765 

Devonport,  19 

Diego  Garcia  Island,  183 

Di^go-Suarez,  520 

Dijon,  475 

Diu,  841 

Dominica,  230,  231,  232,  233 

Dongola,  320 

Dor&echt,  766 

Dortmund,  612 

Dresden,  538,  625 

Dublin,  25  ;  University,  34 

Ducie  Island,  309 

Dudoza  Island,  310 

Duisburg,  612 


ECU 

Dutch  East  Indies,  agriculture,  788 

—  area,  783 

—  armv,  787 

—  birtns,  deaths,  and  man-iages,  784 

-  cinchona  culture,  789 

-  coffee  culture,  788 

—  commerce,  790 

—  constitution,  782 

—  consular  representatives,  791 
~  currency  and  credit,  791 

—  defence,  787 

—  exports,  790 

—  finance,  786 

—  government,  782 

—  ^vemor-general,  783 

—  imports,  790 

—  instruction,  785 

—  justice  and  crime,  786 

—  mining,  789 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  791 

—  navy,  787 

—  population,  783,  784 

—  posts  and  teleffraphs,  791 

—  production  and  industry,  788,  789 

—  railways,  791 

—  religion,  785 

—  shipping,  791 

—  su^r  culture,  788 

—  tobacco  cultiu-e,  789 
Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  792 
~  West  Indies,  792 

—  Curasao,  793 

—  Surinam,  792 


EAGLE  Islands,  183 
East  Indies  (Dutch),   782  (sec 
Dutch  East  Indies) 
E«!uatlor,  area,  461 

—  banks,  465 

—  l)ooks  of  reference,  466 

—  commerce,  463 

—  constitution,  461 

—  currency  and  credit,  464 

—  defence,  463 
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BCU 

Ecuador,  popuIatioD,  461 

—  railways,  464 

—  religion,  462 

—  shipping  and  navigatioD,  464 

—  telegrapns,  464 

—  weights  and  measures,  465 
Edinburgh,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 
Egypt,  agriculture,  1044 

—  area,  1038-1040 

—  army,  1044 

—  books  of  reference,  1064 

—  budgets,  1891,  1892,  1048 

—  commerce,  1046 

—  constitution,  1037 

—  crime,  1040 

—  cultivation,  1044 

—  debt,  1044 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1064 

—  exports,  1046-1060 

—  finance,  1041 

—  government,  1087 

—  governorships,  1088 

—  imports,  1046-1050 

—  instruction,  1040 

—  justice  and  crime,  1040 

—  ministry,  1087 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1058 

—  mudiriehs,  1088 

—  population,  1088-1040 

—  posts  and  telemphs,  1053 

—  production  and  industry,  1044 

—  railways,  1063 

—  reifl^ning  Khedive,  1036 

—  religion,  1040 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1048 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1050 

—  Suez  Canal,  1051 
Egyptian  Sudan,  319 
Elberfeld.  538.  612 


FAJf 


England  and  Wales,  canab,  88 

—  cities  and  towns,  18 

—  coal  produce,  71 

—  commerce,  76 

—  counties,  16 

—  criminals,  1886-1890,  39 

—  education,  elementary,  36 
medical,  36 

middle-class,  86 

universities,  84 

—  electorate,  1883,  1891,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  69 

—  illiterates,  9,  88 

—  immigration,  27,  28 

—  imports  and  exports,  77 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value  of^  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  37 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  12 

—  metropolis,  20 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  20 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  population,  14-20 

—  police  force,  40 

counties,  16 

metropolis,  20 

—  property  assessed,  49 

—  towns  and  cities,  18 

—  posts  and  tel^^phs,  89,  91 

—  railways,  87 
value  of^  49 

—  religion,  28 

—  taxation,  imperial,  48  ;  local,  5t 

—  textile  factories,  73 

—  universities,  34 
Erfurt.  612 
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FAN 

Fanning  Island,  310 

Ferdinand,  Prince  (Bulgaria),  1080 

Fernando  Po,  957 

Ferrarra  University,  692 

Fiji,  area,  285 

—  births  and  deaths,  286 

—  books  of  reference,  238 

—  commerce,  237 

—  communications,  288 

—  constitution,  285 

—  exports,  237.  238 

—  finance,  236 

—  government,  235 

—  imports,  237,  288 

—  instruction,  236 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  288 

—  population,  235 

—  production  and  indtistry,  287 

—  religion,  286 

—  shipping,  238 
Finlancl,  857 

—  agriculture,  908 

—  area,  859 

—  banks,  910 

—  births,    deaths,    and    marriages, 

861,  908 

—  commerce,  909 

—  exports  and  imports,  909,  910 

—  finance,  908 

—  government,  857 

—  industry,  908 

—  instnietion,  908 

—  mines,  909 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  910 

—  pauperism  and  crime,  908 

—  jwpulation,  859,  907 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  910 

—  railways,  910 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  91 0 
Florence,  683 

Flores,  Seiior  Antonio,  461 

Foggia,  683 

France,  agriculture,  492 

—  area,  471 

—  armv,  485-487 

—  banks,  502 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  474 

—  books  of  reference,  504 

—  budget,  482 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  468 

—  colonies   and    dependencies,    506 

et  seq. 
trade  of,  506 


PRA 

France,    colonies    and    dependencies 
in  Africa,  510 

America,  527 

Australasia,  528 

Asia,  608 

Oceania,  528 

—  commerce,  external,  496 
internal,  496 

with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

1887-90,  499 

—  constitution,  467 

—  cotton  industries,  495 

—  crime,  478 

—  currency  and  credit,  602 

—  defence,  485 

—  deficits  from  1814-1889,  482 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  503 

—  emigration,  475 

—  expenditure,  1878-1889,  482 

—  exports,  497-499 

—  finance,  local,  483 

public  property,  484 

state,  479 

—  fisheries,  496 

—  foreigners  residing  in,  474 

—  fortresses,  485 

—  government,  central,  467 
local,  470 

—  illegitimacy,  473 

—  im]>orts,  497-499 

—  instruction,  476 

—  internal  communications,  501 

—  ironclads  and  i>rotected  vessels,  489 

—  iustice,  478 

—  land  defences,  484 

—  live  stock  statistics,  494 

—  manufactui'cs,  495 

—  mercantile  navy,  500  • 

—  mining  and  minerals,  494 

—  ministry,  467 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  503 

—  national  debt,  483 

—  navigation,  500 

—  navy,  488-491 

—  occufiation  of  the  people,  474 

—  Paris,  yeariy  expenditure,  482 

—  pauperism,  479 

—  jwpulation,  471 

departments,  471 

towns,  475 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  601 

—  President,  467 

—  production  and  industry,  492 
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PRA 

France,  protectorates,  506 

—  railways,  501 

—  religion,  476 

—  revenue,  480 

—  rivers,  501 

—  schools,  477-478 

—  Senate,  469 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  499 

—  silk  industries,  494,  495 

—  sovereigns  and  governments  from 

1589,  468 

—  sugar  works,  496 

—  textile  industries,  495 

—  to^Tis,  475 

—  tramways,  501 

—  universities,  476 

—  wine  statistics,  494 

—  woollen  industries,  495 
Frankfort-on-Main,  538-612 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  612 
Franz  Josef  I.  (Austria),  333 
Freiburg,  576,  625 

—  University,  541,  999 
French  Congo,  515 

—  India,  508 

—  Indo-China,  508 

—  Soudan,  523 
Friedrich  I.  (Baden),  574 
Friedrieh,  Anhalt,  572 
Friedrich  Franz  III.  597 
Friedrich  Wilhehn  I.,  600 
Fukuoka,  722 
Funchal,  831 

Furth,  581 


GABUK-CONGO,  616 
Galapagos,  or  Tortoise  Islands, 
461 
Galatz,  845 
GaUe,  104 

Galway,  Queen's  College,  34 
Gambia,  192 

—  exports  and  imports,  192 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  192 
Gamtak,  156 

Gando,  189 
Gateshead,  19 
Geelong,  291 
Geneva,  997 

—  University,  999 
Genoa,  683 

—  University,  692 


GBR 

Georg  II.,  Duke,  682 
George  Tubou  (Tonga),  1008 
George    Victor,    Prince    (Waldeekk. 

636 
Geoi^os  I.,  645 
German  East  AMca,  568 
German  Empire,  agriculture,  552 

—  area,  534 

—  army,  545-549 

—  beer  brewed,  556 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marrijiges,  537 

—  books  of  reference,  643 

—  Bundesrath,  532 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  566 

—  commerce,  556 

—  constitution,  581 

—  crime,  541 

—  currency  and  credit,  564 

—  deaths,  537 

—  debt,  545 

—  defence,  545 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  565 

—  education,  539 

—  emigration,  537 

—  emperor  and  king,  530 

—  emperors  since  800,  530 

—  exports,  557-560 

—  finance,  543 

—  fisheries,  555 

—  foreigners  resident  in,  536 

—  forestry,  554 

—  fortresses,  545 

—  government,  581 

—  Ulegitimacy,  537 

—  irajwrts,  567-560 

—  inhabited  houses,  535 

—  instruction,  539 

—  justice  and  crime,  541 

—  inanuDeictures,  555 

—  marriages,  537 

—  mining,  554 

—  moneyy  weights,  and  measnres,  B& 

—  navigation,  560 

—  navy,  549-552 

—  occupation  census,  1882,  536 

—  pauperism,  542 

—  population,  534  <rf  seq. 

conjugal  condition,  585 

of  states,  534 

of  towns,  538 

—  postal  statistics,  568 

—  production  and  industry,  552 

—  railways,  562 
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GER 

German  Reichstag,  532 

—  religion,  538 

—  religious  censuses,  589 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  548,  544 

—  royal  family,  530 

—  schools,  540 

—  shipping,  560 

—  states,  population,  534 

—  sugar  manufacture,  556 

—  telegraphs,  568 

—  towns,  538 

—  trade  and  industry,  552 

—  universities,  541 
German  South-west  Africa,  568 
Germany,  states  of,  570  et  aeq. 
Ghent,  population,  880 

—  University,  381 
Gibraltar,  area,  98 

—  army,  98 

—  births,  99 

—  currency,  98 

—  education,  98 

—  governor-general,  98 

—  population,  98 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  98 

—  religion,  98 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  98 
Giessen  University,  641,  598 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  85 
Gla^w,  population,  22 

—  Universi^,  84 
Glauchau,  625 
Glorioso  Island,  183 
Goa,  841,  842 
Gold  Coast,  192 

—  exports  and  imports,  192 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  192 
Gold  Coast  Settlements  (French),  523 
Gondon,  716 

Gorlitz,  612 
Goteborg,  966 
Gottingen,  University,  541 
Goulbum,  population,  241 
Granada,  947 
Grand  Rapids,  1068 
Gratz,  344 

—  University,  347 

Great  Britain  and   Ireland,   agricul- 
ture, 63 

—  agricultural  holdings,  67 

—  area,  14 

—  army,  53 

distribution,  55 


ORE 

Great  Britain,  array  from  1800-1870, 
1890, 1891,  55 

estimates,  45 

in  India,  55,  56 

regular,  1890,  53 

troops  in  colonies,  55 

—  banks,  chartered,  92 

joint-stock,  92 

-r  —  post-oflSce,  93 
trustee,  94 

—  barley  produce,  1887-1890,  66 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  26 

—  books  of  reference,  94 

—  budgets,  42  et  seq. 

—  canals,  88 

annual  value,  49 

—  Celtic-speaking  jwpulation,  15 

—  census,    1851,   1861,   1871,    1881, 

14  ;  1891,  14 

—  Civil  Service  estimates,  47 

—  coal  raised,  1889,  71 

exports  since  1861,  71 

ports,  71 

—  colonies    and    dependencies,     97 

et  seq. 

—  commerce,  76 

—  Commons,  House  of,  7 

—  constitution,  6 

—  com  and  green  croja,  65 

—  cotton,  home  consumption,  73 
exports,  73 

imports,  73 

—  credit,  91 

—  crime,  37 

—  customs,  43,  49 

—  deaths,  26 

—  debt,  50-52 

—  defence,  53 

—  education,  33 

—  estimates,  1891-1892,  48 

—  emigration,  27 

—  expenditure,  41 

—  exports,  76 

average  per  head,  1881-1890, 

76 

coal,  &c.,  since  1851,  71 

cotton,  73 

foreign    and     colonial,     1889, 

1890,  77 

gold  and  silver,  1887-1891,  79 

principal  articles,    1889-1891, 

81 
wool,  1874,  1886-1890,  73 
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ORE 

Great  Britain,  farm  holdings,   1885, 
67 

—  finance,  41 

—  fislieries,  68 

—  gas  works,  annual  value,  49 

—  gold  bullion  imports  and  exports, 

1887-1891,  79 

—  government,    imperial    and    cen- 

tral, 6 

executive,  10 

local,  12 

—  illiteracy,  33 

—  immigration,  27 

—  imports,  1881-1890,  76,  77 
average  j>er   head,   1881-1890, 

76 
cotton,   1815-1890,    72  ;  1886- 

1890,  73 

flour,  1891,  81 

food,  1889-1891,  81 

per  head,  1869-1889,  83 

foreign    and    colonial,     1889, 

1890,  77 

gold  and  silver,  1887-1891,  79 

L-on  and  steel,  1868-1890,  72 

metals    and     minerals,     1886- 

1890,  72 

principal  articles,   1889,   1890, 

1891,  82 
tea,  81 

wheat,  1870-1891,  80 

wool,  1874,  1886-1890,  73 

—  income,  42 
tax,  48 

—  industry,  63 

—  instruction,  33 

—  iron  and  steel  imports,  72 
production  from  1868,  72 


QBE 

I   Great  Britain,  ministry,  10 
I    —  money,  91 

—  municipal  corporations,  13 

—  national  debt,  50-52 
i   —  navigation,  84 

I    —  navy,  57 

I actual  stren^h,  1889,  59 

I Board  of  Admiralty,  57 

! estimates,  46 

I number  of  seamen  and  marines*. 

58 

reserved  merchant  crui^^ra,  60 

standard  proposed  to  reach  U 

1894,  59 
tabulated  list  of  eflBcient  iron- 
clads, 61 

vessels  in  commission,  58-63 

in   foreign    service,    1S91, 

60 

—  oats  produce,  1887-1890,  66 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  20 

—  jwrliaments  :  durarion  during  the 

present  century,  9 

—  pau})eri8m,  40 

—  l>opulation,  14 

counties,  16 

divisions,  15 

towns,  18,  19 

—  postal  statistics,  88 

—  production,  63 

—  quarries,  annual  value,  49 

—  railways,  87 

value  in  1889,  49 

—  registered  electors,  8 

—  Redistribution      of     Seats     Aet 

1885,  8 

—  Reform  Bill,  1832,  1867-1868,5 
1884,  8 
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Great  Britain,  textile  industry,  72 

—  tramways,  87 

—  universities,  84 

—  waterworks,  annual  value  of,  49 

—  wheat  produce,  1887-1890,  66 

—  wool,     exported,    imported,     and 

home  consumption,  73 
Greece,  agriculture,  653 

—  area,  647 

—  army,  652 

—  births,     deaths,    and    marriages, 

648 

—  hooks  of  reference,  656 

—  budget,  1892,  650 

—  commerce,  654 

—  constitution,  646 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  656 

—  exports,  654 

—  finance,  649 

—  ^vemment,  646 

—  imports,  654 

—  instrucrion,  649 

—  mining,  663 

—  money,    weights,    and   measures, 

655 

—  navigation,  655 

—  navy,  653 

—  population,  647 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  655 

—  railways,  655 

—  rei^ng  king,  645 

—  religion,  648 

—  royal  family,  645 

—  shipping,  655 
Greenland,  459 
Greenock,  population,  22 
Greifewald  University,  541 
Grenada,  231,  232,  233,  234 
Grenadines,  the,  231,  232 
Grenoble,  475 

Grimsby,  19 

Griqualand,  East  and  West,  172 

Groningen,  765 

Guadalajara,  739 

GuadeloujM)  and  dei)endencies,  527 

Guanajuato,  739 

Guatemala,  area,  658 

—  books  of  reference,  662 

—  commerce,  659 

—  constitution,  658 

—  crime,  659 

—  defence,  659 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  662 


HAM 

Guatemala,  exports,  660,  661 

—  finance,  669 

—  Ifovemment,  668 

—  imports,  660,  661 

—  instruction,  658 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

660 

—  population,  658 

—  poets  and  telegraphs,  660 

—  production  and  indiwtry,  659 

—  railways,  660 

—  religion,  668 

—  shipping,  660 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jcthou,  poimla- 

tion,  25 
Guiana  (British),  223 

—  (French),  627 
Guinea,  840,  841 
Giinther,  Prince,  633 


HAARLEM,  765 
Hague,  765 
Haidarabdd,  121 
Haiti,  area,  662 

—  books  of  reference,  664 

—  commerce,  663 

—  constitution,  662 

—  defence,  663 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  664 

—  exports,  663 

—  finance,  662 

—  ^vemment,  662 

—  imports,  663 

—  instruction,  662 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

664 

—  population,  662 

—  religion,  662 
Hakodate,  722 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  207 

—  population,  19 
Haile-on-8aale,  612 

—  University,  542 
Hamburg,  588 

—  agrictdture,  590 

—  area,  689 

—  births,  589 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  590 

—  constitution,  588 

—  deaths,  589 

—  emigration,  589 

—  exjK)rts  and  iin]>orts,  690 
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HAM 

Hambuig,  finance,  590 

—  justice  and  crime,  690 

—  marine  trade,  690 

—  marriages,  589 

—  population,  589 

—  religion,  590 
Hamilton  (Bennudas),  202 

—  (Ontario),  207 
Hanley,  19 
Hanoi,  610 
Hanover,  588,  612 
Harrison,  Benjamin, 
Hastings,  19 
Hawaii,  area,  666 

—  books  of  reference,  668 

—  commerce,  667 

—  constitution,  665 

—  currency,  667 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  667 

—  finance,  666 

—  ^vemment,  665 

—  instruction,  666 

—  population,  666 

—  reifrning  monarch,  665 

—  religion,  666 

—  shipping,  667 
Hawkes  Bay,  257 
Hediaz,  1015 

Heidelberg  University,  541 
Heilbronn,  639 
Heinrich,  XIV.,  629 
Heinrich  XXII.,  629 
Helder,  766 
Helsingfora^  863 
Hermoupolis,  648 
Hervey  Islands,  310 
Herzegovina,  871 

Hesse,  agriculture,  594 

—  area,  593 

—  constitution,  593 

—  finance,  594 

—  ^nd-duke,  592 

—  instruction,  593 

—  lx>pulation,  593 

—  production  and  industry,  594 

—  railways,  594 

—  reli^on,  593 
Hiroshima,  722 


IND 

Honduras,  diplomatic  representatiTes, 
670 

—  finance,  669 

—  f^ovemment,  669 

—  instruction,  669 

—  money,    weights,    and   measures. 

670 

—  population,  669 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  670 

—  president,  669 

—  railway,  670 
Honduras,  British,  224 

Hong  Kong,  administration,  111 

—  area.  111 

—  births,  112 

—  books  of  reference,  115 

—  commerce,  113 

—  constitution,  111 

—  deaths,  112 

—  defence,  113 

—  emigration,  112 

—  exports  and  imports,  114 

—  finance  112 

—  government.  111 

—  governor,  111 

j   —  instruction,  112 

I   —  justice  and  crime,  112 

—  money  and  credit,  114 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

115 
I    —  population.  111 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  113 

—  shipping,  113 
,    Honolulu,  666 

I   Howrah,  125 
Huddersfield,  population,  19 
Hungary  (see  Austria-Hungary) 
Huon  Islands,  528 
Hyderabad,  125 


ICELAND,  451,  459 
Ifiii,  957 
India,  agriculture,  136 

—  area,  118  etseq, 

—  army  expenditure,  182 

European,  55,  188,  134 

native,  183 
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India,  collieries,  140 

—  commerce,  140 

—  constitution,  115 

—  cotton  mills,  188 

—  council,  117 

—  crime,  128 

—  currency,  151 

—  deaths,  124 

—  debt,  132 

—  defence,  133 

—  dependent  states,  154  <•/  scq. 

—  emigration,  124 

—  executive  authority,  116 

—  expenditure,  129,  130,  132 

—  exports,  bullion  and  specie,  1881, 

1887-91,  141 
merchandise,    1881,    1887-91, 

140 
merchandise,  1890,  1891,  142, 

143 
treasure,  1881,  1887-91,  141 

—  finance,  129 

—  forest  ground,  1890,  188 
revenue,  136 

—  government,  1 1 5 
miuicipal,  118 

—  governors-general,  116 

—  imports,  bullion  and  8]>ecie,  1881, 

1887-91,  141 
merchandise,     1881,    1 887-91 , 

140 
merchandise,  1890,  1891,  142, 

143 

—  instruction,  127 

medical  colleges,  127 

normal  schools,  127 

technical  schools,  127 

universities,  127 

—  internal  communications,  147 

—  justice  and  crime,  128 

—  land,  cultivated  and  uuculrivated, 

1889-90,  139 

irrigated,  187 

ownership,  136,  137 

revenue,  130,  131 

—  languages,  123 

—  money  and  credit,    150  ;   money, 

weights,  and  measures,  151 

—  municipal  government,  118 

—  native  states,  121 

—  occupations  of  the  people,' 123 

—  opium  revenue,  130,  131 

—  police,  129 


IRE 

India,  population,  118  <;^  aeg. 

' British  territory,     1841-1891, 

;  119 

I presidencies,     provinces,     and 

'  divisions,  119,  120 

I native  states,  121 

I according  to  race,  122 

British  bom,   distribution   of, 

,  1881,  123 

' occupations  of,  123 

I of  tovms,  125 

I distribution    according    to  i-c- 

ligion,  126 
1   —  posts  and  telegraphs,  149 
'   —  production  and  industry,  135 
I   —  railways,  148 
I   —  religion,  125 

—  revenue,  129,  130,  132 
i   —  salt  revenue,  130,  131 

—  Secretary  of  State,  116 

'  —  shipping  and  navigation,  145 

—  tenure  of  land,  136 

—  towns,  125 

—  trans-frontier  land  trade,  145 

—  UpjHjr  Burma,  120 
Indianapolis,  1068 
Indian,  Archipelago,  841 
Innsbruck  university,  347 
Ipswich,  19 

Ireland,  agriculture,  64  rt  seq. 
holmngs,  68 

—  area,  23-25 

—  army,  55 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  92,  93     » 
jiost-oflBce,  93 

trustee,  94 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  canals,  88 

—  cities  and  towns,  25 

—  coal  produce,  71 

—  commerce,  76 

-  criminals,  1886-1890,  40 

—  customs,  49 

—  education,  intermediate,  35 
primary,  37 

universities,  34 

—  electorate,  1883,  1891,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  69 

—  illiterates,  9,  33 

—  immigration,  27,  28 

—  imports  and  exports,  77 

—  income-tax,  48 
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Ireland,  ironworks,  value  of,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  38 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  14 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  police  force,  40 

—  population,  23-26  ;  towns,  25 
provinces,  23 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  89,  91 

—  property  assessed,  49 

—  railways,  87 
value  of,  49 

—  religion,  32 

—  taxation  imperial,  48  ;  local,  52 

—  textile  factories,  73 

—  imiversities,  34 

Isle  of  Man,  popiilation,  26 

Isle  of  Pines,  628 

Ismid,  1014 

IspaMn,  811 

Italy,  agriculture,  70r> 

—  area,  676 

—  army,  700 

mobile  militia,  701 

permanent,  701 

territorial  militia,  702 

—  banks,  713 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriaf^es,  681 

—  books  of  reference,  717 

—  commen^.e,  708 

—  constitution,  673 

—  crime,  692,  693 

—  currency  and  credit,  712 

—  debt,  698 

—  defence,  army,  700 

frontier,  699 

navy,  703 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  713 

—  emigration,  681 

—  exi)enditure,  694-698 

—  oxiwrts,  708-710 


JAP 

Ireland,  internal  communications,  711 

—  iustice  and  crime,  692 

—  land  proprietors,  681 

—  mines  and  minerals,  707 
~  ministry,  675 

—  money,    weights,    and   measures, 

713' 

—  navigation,  710 

—  navy,  703 

—  occupation  of  people,  680 

—  pauperism,  694 

—  periodicals,  692 

—  ropes  of  Rome  from  1417,  fiS.*) 

—  population,  676 

—  posts  and  t«legra})bs,  711 

—  prisons,  693 

—  provinces,  677 

—  railways,  711 

-  reigning  kings,  672 

—  revenue,  694-698 

—  religion,  683 

—  royal  famUy,  672 

—  schools,  690,  692 

—  See  and   Church   of   Rome,    6Sj 

ct  seq. 

—  shipping,  710 

—  towns,  688 

—  universities,  692 


JAFFXA,  104 
Jagst,  639 
',  Jamaica,  228,  232,  233,  234 
1   Janina,  1014 
I   Japan,  agriculture,  727 

—  area,  721 

—  army,  726 

—  books  of  reference,  733 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  722 

—  budget,  725 

—  cities,  722 

—  commerce,  728 

—  constitution,  719 
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Japan,  Mikado,  719 

—  minerals,  728 

—  money,   weights,   and   measures, 

732 

—  navy,  726 

—  paax)eii8m,  724 

—  population,  721 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  781 

—  production  and  industry,  727 

—  railways,  730 

—  religion,  723 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  780 
Jarvis  Islands,  810 

Jassy,  845 
Java,  784 

Jena  University,  641 
Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  947 
Jersey,  population,  25 
Jersey  Ci^,  1068 
Jemaalem,  1016,  1016 
Jeypore,  126 
Jitomir,  862 
Johannesburg,  939 


KAGOSHIMA,  722 
Kaisarieh,  1016 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  669 
Kamaran  Island,  167 
Kampot,  609 
Kanazawa,  722 
Kandy,  104 
Kancm,  318 
Kano,  189 
Kansas  City,  1068 
Karachi,  125 
Karagwe,  669 

Karatheodori,  Prince  (Samos),  1034 
Karical,  508 

Karl  Alexander  (Saxe- Weimar),  620 
Karl  II.,  633 
Karlsruhe,  576 
Karshi,  911 
Kashmir,  121 
Kasscl,  612 
Ka»in.  862 


Kherson,  862 
Khiva,  912 
Kieff,  862 
Kiel,  612 

—  University,  641 
Kilmarnock,  22 
Kimberley,  173 

King's  College,  London,  34 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  228 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  19 
Kingstown  (8.  Vincent),  232 
Kioto,  722 
Kishineff,  862 

Klausenberg  University,  347 
Kobe,  722 
Kokand,  863 
Konia,  1014 
Konigsberg,  538,  612 

—  University,  541 
Kordofan,  319,  320 
Kossova,  1014 
Kovno,  862 
Krakau,  344 
Krefeld,  612 
Krementchug,  862 
Kristiania,  981 
Kuka,  318 
Kumamoto,  722 

Kuria  Muria  Islands,  100 
Kyrenia,  109 


LABRADOR,  225 
Labuan,  158 
Laccadive  Islands,  157 
Lady  Margaret  HaU,  Oxfoi-d,  35 
Lagoon  iJands,  310 
Lagos,  192 

—  exports  and  imi>orts,  192 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  192 
La  Grande  Aldee,  508 
Lahore,  125 

Laiupctcr  College,  3-1 
La  Paz,  399 
Larissa,  648 
lAnima.  109 
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Leicester,  population,  19 
Leiden,  765 

Leinster  province,  population,  23 
Leipzig,  538,  624,  625 

—  University,  541,  626 
Leith,  population,  22 
Le  Mans,  475 
Lemberg,  344 

—  University,  847 
Leone  XIIL,  684 
Leopold  IL  (Belgium),  375 
Ley  ton,  19 

Liberia,  area,  734 

—  books  of  reference,  735 

—  commerce,  734 

—  constitution,  734 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  735 

—  exports,  735 

—  finance,  734 

—  ^vemraent,  734 

—  imports,  735 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  735 

—  population,  734 

—  president,  734 
Li^ge,  population,  380 

—  University,  381 
Li-Hi,  Kin^  of  Corea,  441 
Liliuokalani,  Queen  (Hawaii),  665 
Lille,  475 

Limasol,  109 
Limerick,  25 
Limoges,  475 
Lippe,  area,  595 

—  constitution,  594 

—  finance,  595 

—  industiy,  595 

—  -  iwpulation,  595 

—  -  pnnce,  594 
Lisbon,  881 
Liverpool,  19 

—  College,  34 
Lodz,  862 


Louie,  831 

Louvain,  population,  380 

—  Universi^,  881 
Lowell  (U.S.A.),  1068 
Loyalty  Archipelago,  528 
Lubeck,  area,  596 

—  commerce,  597 

—  constitation,  595 

—  expenditure,  596 

—  instruction,  596 

—  justice,  596 

—  pauperism,  596 

—  population,  596 

—  railways,  597 

—  religion,  596 

—  revenue,  596 

—  shipping,  697 
Lucknow,  125 
Ludwig  IV.  (Hesse),  592 
Lund  University,  967 
Lnxembui^g,  786 
Luzon  Island,  959 
Lyons,  475 

Lyttelton,  trade  in  1890,  267 

MACAO,  840,  841 
Macerata  University,  692 
Madagascar,  area,  516 

—  banks,  520 

—  books  of  reference,  519 

—  commerce,  519 

—  consular  representatives,  519 

—  currency,  519 

—  defence,  518 

—  education,  51 7 

—  finance,  618 

—  French  sphere  in,  507 

—  ^vemment,  51 6 

—  justice,  518 

—  population,  516 

—  posts  and  tele^phs,  519 
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Magdeburg,  538,  612 
Male,  508 

Maitland(N.S.W.),  241 
Malacca,  160-164 
Malaga,  947 
Maiden  Island,  310 
Maldive  Islands,  108 
Malta,  area,  99 

—  exports,  99 

—  governor,  99 

—  imports,  99 

—  population,  99 

~  post,  railway,  telegra]>b,  99 

—  products,  99 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  99 
Manameh,  100 
Manchester,  18 

—  College,  34 
Mandala^,  125 
Manihiki  Islands,  310 
Manila  (Philippines),  959 
Manipur,  122 
Manitoba,  population,  207 
Mannheim,  576 
Marburg  University,  541 
Maria  Christina  (Spain),  942  ' 
Marianne  Islands,  957 
Maria-Theresiopol,  344 
Marlborough  (N.Z.),  256 
Marseille,  475 

Marshall  Islands,  570 
Martinique,  527 
Maseru,  166 
Mashonaland,  195 
Massawah,  320 
Massowah,  714 
Matabeleland,  195 
Mauritius,  area,  180 

—  books  of  reference,  183 

—  commerce,  181 

—  constitution,  180 

—  defence,  181 

—  dependencies,  182 

—  education,  181 

—  ex|)orts,  181 

—  finance,  181 

—  government,  180 

—  governor,  180 

—  imi)orts,  181 

—  money,  weights,  and  iiieasurcM,  182 

—  po^nilation,  180 

—  religion,  181 

—  shipping  and  communications,  182 


MEX 

j   Mayeuce,  593 

I   Mayotte  Island,  521 

,   Mecklcnburg-Schwerin,    agriculture, 

I  598,  599 

—  area,  598 

—  constitution,  598 

—  crime,  599 

—  duke,  697 

—  finance,  599 

—  instruction,  599 

—  justice,  599 

—  pauperism,  599 

—  population,  598 

—  production,  599 

—  railways,  600 

—  religion,  599 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  agriculture,  601 

—  area,  600 

—  constitution,  600 

—  emigration,  601 

—  finance,  600 

—  grand-duke,  600 

—  population,  600 
Mechlin,  population,  380 
MedeUn,  434 
Meerane,  625 

Meerut,  125 
Melbourne,  291 

—  University,  292 
Memphis,  1068 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  19 
Meshed,  811 
Messina,  683 

—  University,  692 
Metz,  571 

Mexico,  agriculture,  742 

—  area,  788 

—  army,  741 

—  banks,  745 

—  books  of  reference,  746 

—  cities,  739 

—  commerce,  743 

—  constitution,  787 

—  currency  and  credit,  744 

—  debt,  740 

—  defence,  741 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  746 

—  exports,  743,  744 

—  finance,  740 

—  government,  737 
local,  738 

—  immigration,  739 

—  imports,  743,744 
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Mexico,  instruction,  789 

—  justice,  740 

—  manufactures,  742 

—  mining,  742 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  744 

—  navy,  741 

—  population,  738 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  744 

—  president,  787 

—  production  and  industry,  742 

—  railways,  744 

—  religion,  739 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  740 

—  shipping,  714 
Middlesborough,  19 
Miquelon,  528 
Milan,  683 
Milwaukee,  1068 
Mindans  Island,  959 
Minneapolis,  1068 
Minsk,  862 
Modena,  688 

—  University,  692 
Modica,  688 
Mohamed  Tewfik,  1086 
Moharek  Island,  100 
Molucca  Islands,  784 
Mombasa,  169,  170 
Monaco,  748 
Monaster,  1014 
Mons,  population,  380 
Monte  Carlo,  748 
Montego  Bay  (Jamaica),  228 
Montenegro,  agriculture,  751 

—  area,  750 

—  books  of  reference,  752 

—  commerce,  752 

—  communications,  752 

—  crime,  751 

—  defence.  751 


NAT 

Montpellier,  475 
Montreal,  207 
Montserrat,  230,  282,  233 
Moorea,  529 
Morant  Cays,  229 
Morocco,  area,  753 

—  army,  754 

—  -  books  of  reference,  756 

—  commerce,  754 

—  defence,  754 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  756 

—  exports,  754,  755 

—  government,  758 

—  miports,  754,  755 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  755 

—  population,  753 

—  religion,  754 

—  Sultan,  753 
Moscow,  862 
Mossamedes,  841 
Mozambique,  840 

Muley-Hassan,  Sultan  (Morocco),  753 
Miilhausen,  571 

Munich,  538,  581 

—  University,  541 

Munster  province,  population,  23 

Miinster  University,  641 

Mtircia,  947 

Muscat,  800 

Mutsuhito,  Mikado  of  Japan,  719 

Mysore,  121 


NAGASAKI,  722 
Nagoya,  722 
Nagpur,  125 
Namur,  population,  380 
Nancy,  475 
Nantes,  475 
Nanles.  683 
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Natal,  instruction,  184 

—  population,  184 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  187 

—  railways,  187 

—  shipping,  187 
Neckar,  639 
Nedounkadan,  508 
Nelson  (N.Z.),  256 
Nepal,  757 
Netherbinds,  agriculture,  772 

—  area,  763 

—  army,  770 

—  banks,  780,  781 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  764 

—  lK>oks  of  reference,  794 

—  budget,  1891,  1892,  768,  769 

—  canals,  778 

—  colonies,  782 

—  commerce,  774 

—  constitution,  760 

—  crime,  767 

—  currency  and  credit,  780 

—  debt,  769 

—  defence,  army,  770 

frontier,  770 

navy,  771 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  782 

—  emigration,  764 

—  exports,  775-777 

—  finance,  768 

—  fisheries,  774 

—  government,  central,  760 
local,  762 

—  imports,  775-777 

—  instruction,  766 

—  justice,  767 

—  manufectures,  774 

—  mining,  774 

—  ministiy,  761 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

781 

—  navy,  771 

—  pauperism,  767 

—  population,  763,  764 

—  posts  and  tel^raphs,  779 

—  production  and  industry,  772 

—  railways,  778 

—  reining  sovereign,  769 

—  religion,  765 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  768 

—  royal  &mily,  759 
~  schools,  766 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  777 


NBW 

I   Netherlands,  towns,  765 

I   Neu  Strelitz,  601 

'   Neuchatel  Acatlcmy,  999 

I   Nevis  (Island),  230 

I   Newark,  1068 

I   New  Brunswick,  jiopulation,  207 

I   New  Caleilonia,  528 

,   —  prison,  pomilation,  479 

,    Newcastle  (N.S.W.),  population   241 

I    Newcastle-on-Tyne,  population,  18 

I    —  College,  34 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  225 

New  Guinea,  238,  784 

New  Haven,  1068 
I   Nownham  College,  Cambridge,  35 
'    New  Orleans,  1068 
I    Newport  (Mon,),  19 
I    New  South  Wales,  agriculture,  246 

—  area,  241 

—  armv,  245 

—  banks,  252 

—  births,  242 

—  books  of  refei-ence,  262 

—  cabinet,  240 

—  Chinese  poll-tax,  242 

—  commerce,  249 

—  constitution,  289 

—  crime,  244 

j   —  currency  and  credit,  252 
I   —  deaths,  242 
I   —  defence,  245 
I   —  emigrants,  242 

—  exports,  249-250 

—  finance,  244 

—  government,  239 
local,  240 

—  governor,  240 

—  illegitimacy,  242 

—  immigrants,  242 

—  imports,  249,  250 

—  instruction,  243 

—  justice  and  crime,  244 

—  manufiictures,  249 

—  marriages,  242 

—  mines  and  minerals,  248 

—  money  and  credit,  252 

—  navy,  245 

—  occupation  of  people,  241 

—  population,  241 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  252 

—  production  and  industry,  246 

—  railways,  251 

—  religion,  242 
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NEW 

New  South  Wales,  schools,  248 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  251 

—  tramways,  252 
New  York,  1068 

New  Zealand,  agricultui-e,  262 

—  area,  256 

—  l>anks,  268 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  257 

—  books  of  reference,  269 

—  commerce,  265 

—  constitution,  254 

—  credit,  268 

—  deaths,  257 

—  defence,  262 

—  emigration,  257 

—  expenditure,  260 

—  exports,  265,  266 

—  finance,  260 
local,  262 

—  government,  254 
local,  255 

—  governor,  255 

—  immigration,  267 

—  imports,  265,  266 

—  instruction,  258 

—  iustice  and  crime,  259 

—  legislative  council,  254 

—  manufactures,  264 

—  marriages,  257 

—  mines  and  minei-als,  264 

—  ministry,  255 

—  money,  268 

—  occupation  of  people,  263 

—  pauperism,  259 

—  pop\ilation,  256 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  268 

—  production  and  industry,  262 

—  railways,  267 

—  religion,  258 

—  revenue,  260 

—  schools,  259 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  267 

—  Umversity,  258 
Nicaragua,  area,  797 

—  books  of  reference,  799 

—  commerce,  798 

—  communications,  798 

—  constitution,  797 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  798 

—  finance,  797 

—  ^vemment,  797 

—  mdustiy,  798 

—  instruction,  797 


NOB 

Nicaragua,  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, 798 

—  jtopulation,  797 
Nice,  475 

Nicholas  I.  (Mont^'negro),  749 

Nicobar  Islands,  157 

Nicosia,  109 

Niger  Territories,  1S8 

Niini-NovgoKhl,  862 

Nikolaicff,  862 

Nimeguen,  765 

Nimes,  475 

Nisch  Cit>'  (Ser\ia),  924 

Niue  Island,  310 

Norfolk  Island,  253 

Northam])ton,  19 

Norway,  agriculture,  985 

—  area,  978 

—  army,  984 

—  banks,  990 

—  births,     deaths,    and     maniafiK, 

980 

—  commerce,  986 

—  constitution,  976 

—  council  of  state,  977 

—  currency  and  cretlit,  990 

—  defence,  983 

—  emigration,  980 

—  exports,  986-988 

—  finance,  982 

—  fisheries,  986 

—  forestry,  986 

—  government,  central,  976 
local,  978 

—  Grundlov,  the,  976 

—  imports,  986-988 

—  instruction,  981 

—  justice  and  crime,  981 

—  mines  and  minerals,  986 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

991 

—  navy,  985 

—  occupation  of  iieople,  980 

—  pauperism,  982 

—  population,  979 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  989 

—  railways,  989 

—  religion,  981 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  982 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  988 

—  Storthing,  the,  977 

—  towns,  981 

—  (See  also  Sweden) 
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Norwich,  population,  19 
Nossi-B4  Island,  521 
Nottingham,  18 

—  College,  34 
Noumea,  528 

Nova  Scotia,  iK)i>ulation,  207 
Nubia  (lower),  319 

—  (upper),  319 
Nueva,  658 
Niigata,  722 
Nukualofe  (Tonga),  1040 

Nunez,  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Rafael  (Co- 
lombia), 433 
Nurembere,  538,  581 
Nyassaland,  195 


0' 


\BOCK,  621 

Oceania,    French    colonies    in, 
607,  628 
Odessa,  862 
Offenbach,  593 
Oil  Islandis,  183 

Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  (Niger),  189 
Okayama,  722 
Oldenburg,  agriculture,  603 

—  area,  602 

—  constitution,  602 

—  ^nd-duke,  601 

—  mstruction,  603 

—  justice,  603 

—  pauperism,  603 

—  population,  602 

—  railways,  603 

—  religion,  603 

—  revenue,  602 
Oldham,  population,  19 
Oman,  800 

Ontario,  population,  207 

Oporto,  831 

Oran,  511 

Orange  Free  State,  area,  801 

—  books  of  reference,  804 

—  commerce,  803 

—  communications,  804 

—  constitution,  801 

—  crime,  802 

—  defence,  803 

—  finance,  802 

—  government,  801 

—  mstruction,  802 

—  justice,  802 

—  population,  801 


PAT 

Orange  Free  State,  president,  801 

—  production  and  industry,  803 

—  religion,  802 

—  revenue  ami  oxi)en<liturc,  803 
Orel,  862 

Orenburg,  862 

Orl^ns,  475 

Ormond  College,  Melbourne,  293 

Oruro,  396 

Osaka,  722 

Oscar  II.,  961 

Ostend,  population,  380 

Otago,  266  ;  University,  Dunedin,  259 

Ottawa,  207 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  578 

Oulgaret,  608 

Oxford  University,  84 


FCIFIC  ISLANDS,  309 
Padua,  683 

—  University,  692 
Paisley,  population,  22 
Palermo,  683 

—  University,  692 
Palma  (Baledres),  947 
Panama  Ouial,  436 
Papeete,  529 
Papho,  109 
Paraguay,  area,  805 

—  bM>ks  of  reference,  808 

—  commerce,  807 

—  communications,  807 

—  constitution,  805 

—  currency  and  credit,  807 

—  defence,  806 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  808 

—  finance,  806 

—  government,  805 

—  instruction,  806 

—  justice,  806 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  807 

—  population,  805 

—  president,  805 

—  production  and  industry,  806 

—  railways,  807 

—  religion,  806 
Pftramaribo,  792 
Paris,  475 
Parma,  688 

—  University,  692 
Parramatta,  population,  241 
Paterson  (U.S.A.),  1068 

^1)2    , 
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Patna,  126 
Patras,  648 
Pavia  University,  692 
Pedro  Cays,  229 
Penang,  159-164 
Penrhyn  Island,  310 
Perim,  100 
Peraambuco,  401 
Persia,  area,  811 

—  books  of  reference,  818 

—  commerce,  813 

—  currency  and  credit,  815 

—  defence,  813 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  817 

—  exports,  814,  815 

—  finance,  812 

—  government,  810 

—  imports,  814,  815 

—  instruction,  812 

—  justice,  812 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  816 

—  population,  811 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  816 

—  railways,  816 

—  religion,  811  ^ 

—  royal  family,  809 

—  Shah,  809 

Perth  (W.  Australia),  302 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 
Peru,  area,  819,  820 

—  books  of  reference,  825 

—  commerce,  823 

—  constitution,  819 

—  defence,  822 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  825 

—  exports,  823 

—  finanx^,  821 

—  government,  819 

—  imports,  823 

—  industry,  822 

—  instruction,  820 

~  money,   weights,   and    measures, 
824 

—  population,  819,  820 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  824 

—  president,  819 

—  railways,  824 

—  religion,  820 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  821 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  824 
Perugia  University,  692 

Peter  I.  (Oldenburg),  601 
Philadelphia,  1068 


POR 

Philippeville,  511 
Philippine  Islands,  957,  959 
Philippopolis,  1032 
Phoenix  group  of  islands,  31 0 
Pietermaritzburg,  184 
Pilsen,  344 
Pines,  Isle  oi;  528 
Pir»U8,  648 
Pisa,  683 

—  University,  692 
Pitcaim  Island,  253 
Pittsburg,  1068 
Plauen,  625 

Plymouth,  population,  19 
Plymouth,  Montserrat,  230 
Pnom-Penh,  509 
Point-^-Pitre,  527 
Poland,  858 

—  area,  859 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marmges,  SSI 

—  justice,  867 

—  population,  859 

—  sugar  works,  894 

—  (see  also  Russia) 
Pondicheiy,  508 

I  Pondoland,  172 

!  Ponta  Delgada,  831 

i  Poona,  125 

I   Popo,  Little,  567 

I   Port  Elizabeth,  172 

I   Port  Maria,  228 
Porto  Rico,  957,  958 
Portsmouth,  ppulation,  18 

I   Portugal,  agnctUturc,  836 

—  -  area,  830 

—  army,  835 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  882 

—  books  of  reference,  840 

—  colonies,  840 

—  commerce,  837 

—  constitution,  828 

—  crime,  833 

—  defence,  835 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  840 

—  emigrants,  832 

—  exports,  837,  888 

—  finance,  833 

—  government,  828 

—  imports,  837,  888 

—  instruction,  833 

—  justice,  833 

—  king.  827 

—  marriages,  881 
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POR 

Portugal,  miues,  836 

—  ministers,  829 

—  money,   weights,    ami    measures, 

839 

—  navy,  835 

—  population,  830 

—  lK)8ts  and  telegraphs,  839 

—  production  and  industry,  836 

—  railways,  839 

—  religion,  832 

—  revenue  and  exi>enditure,  834 

—  royal  family,  827 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  839 

—  sovereigns  since  1096,  828 

—  wine  exiwrts,  1886-1890,  839 
Posen,  612 

Potosi,  396 
Potsdam,  612 
Prague,  344 

—  University,  347 
Pressburg,  344 
Preston,  population,  19 
Pretoria,  939 
Prince's  Islands,  841 
Providence,  1068 
Prussia,  agriculture,  618 

—  area,  610 

—  army,  617 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  612 

—  breweries,  618 

—  commerce,  619 

—  constitution,  606 

—  crime,  615 

—  debt,  617 

—  distilleries,  618 

—  educational  statistics,  614 
-r-  emigration,  612 

—  expenditure,  616 

—  finance,  615 

—  foreigners,  611 

—  government,  606 
local,  609 

—  instruction,  613 

—  justice,  615 

—  king,  604 

—  kings  from  1701,  606     ' 

—  minerals,  618 

—  ministry,  608 

—  pauperism,  615 

—  population,  610,  611 
conjugal  condition,  611 

—  railways,  619 

—  religion,  613 


BAB 

Prussia,  revenue,  616 

—  royal  family,  604 

—  schools,  614 

—  sugar  manufacture,  618 

—  towns,  612 

—  universities,  614 
Puebla,  739 
Punakha,  394 
Punjab  University,  127 
l^yrgos,  648 
I^rrmont,  637 


QUEBEC,  liopiOation,  207 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  34 

Cork,  34 

Gal  way,  34 

Melbourne,  293 

Queensland,  agriculture,  273 

—  area,  270 

—  banks,  275 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  271 

—  books  of  reference,  275 

—  commerce,  274 

—  constitution,  269 

—  defence,  273 

—  emigration,  271 

—  exports,  274 

—  finance,  272 

—  government,  269 

—  governor,  269 

—  immigration,  271 

—  imports,  274 

—  instruction,  272 

—  justice  and  crime,  272 

—  mines,  273,  274 

—  navigation,  275 

—  pauperism,  272 

—  population,  270 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  275 

—  production  and  industry,  273 

—  railways,  275 

—  religion,  271 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  275 
Quetta,  155 

Quito,  462 


RAJPUTANA,  121 
Eanavalona,    Queen  (Madagas- 
car), 516 
Rangoon,  125 
Raratonga  Island,  310 
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Ratiabou,  581 
Reading,  19 
Rcadinff  (U.S.A.),  1068 
Redonda  Island,  230 
Reichenbach,  625 
Reims,  475 
Rennes,  475 
Reunion  Island,  521 
Reiiss  (younger  branch),  agriculture, 
636 

—  area,  634 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  634 

—  constitution,  630 

—  crime,  635 

—  emigration,  635 

—  finance,  630 

—  pauperism,  635 

—  population,  634 

—  reigning  prince,  629 

—  religion,  635 
-  revenue,  630 

Reuss  (elder  branch),  agriculture,  636 

—  area,  634 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  634 

—  constitution,  629 

—  crime,  635 

—  emigration,  635 

—  finance,  629 

—  pauperism,  635 

—  population,  634 

—  reining  i)rince,  629 

—  religion,  635 

—  revenue,  629 
Reval,  862 

Richmond,  U.S.A.,  1068 
Riga,  862 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  401 

—  College,  402 
Rio  de  Oro,  957 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  522 
Rochdale,  19 
Rochester,  U.S.A.,  1068 
Rodrigues,  182 

Rome,  population,  683 

—  archbishoprics,  688 

—  bishoprics,  689 

—  cardinal  bishops,  686 

priests,  686 

deacons,  688 

—  patriarchates,  688 

—  rope,  election  of,  684 

—  Popes  from  1417,  685 

—  Sacred  College,  685 


RUB 

I   Rome,  See  and  Church,  684 
'   —  Suprems  Pontiff,  684 

—  University,  692 
,   Rostock,  598 

J   —  University,  541 
I   Rostoff-on-Don,  862. 
i   Rotterdam,  765 

Rotuma  Island,  235 
!   Roubaix,  475 
I   Rouen,  475 

Roumania,  agriculture,  848 

—  area,  845 

I   —  armv,  847 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriagi^  845 

—  l)ooks  of  reference,  850 

—  commerce,  848 

—  constitution,  844 

—  diplomatic  repre^sentatives,  850 

—  exports,  848,  849 

—  finance,  846 

—  government,  844 
local,  845 

—  imports,  848,  849 

—  instruction,  846 

—  king,  844 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  850 

—  navy,  847 

—  population,  845 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  849 

—  production  and  industry,  848 

—  railways,  849 

—  religion,  846 

—  revenue  and  exi>enditure,  846 

—  shipping,  849 
Russia,  agriculture,  889 

—  area,  858-860 

—  army,  878 

peace  footing,  879 

war  footing,  882 

—  banks,  906 

—  births,  861 

—  books  of  reference,  913 

—  commerce,  894 

—  constitution,  863 

—  council  of  the  state,  854 

—  crimej  867 

—  currency,  874,  875,  904 

—  deaths,  861 

—  debt,  873,  874 

—  defence,  army.  878 

frontier,  877 

navy,  884 

—  dependencies  in  Asia,  911 
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Hnssia,     clinlomatic    ruprescutadves, 
907 

—  emperor,  851 

—  exports,  894 

—  finance,  local,  876 
state,  868 

—  forests,  891 

—  government,  853 
local,  855 

—  Holy  Synod,  854 

—  imports,  894 

-  instruction,  864 

—  justice  and  crime,  867 

—  loans,  873 

—  manufactures,  89*2 

—  marriages,  861 

—  mines  and  minemls,  891 

—  ministry,  855 

—  -  money,  weights,  and  measures,  906 

—  navy,  884 

—  population,  858-860 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  904 

—  press,  866 

—  prisons,  868 

—  production  and  industry,  889 

—  railways,  902 

—  religion,  863 

—  rivers  and  canals,  902 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  868-873 

—  roval  femily,  861 

—  iTuing  Senate,  854 

—  schools,  865 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  901 

—  state  finance,  868 

—  sugar  works,  894 

—  towns,  862 

—  Tsars  and  emperors  from  1613,  853 


SABA  ISLAND,  793 
Sahara,  French  protectorate,  507 
St  Andrews  University,  34 
St  Brandon  Islands,  183 
St  Christopher,  230,  282,  233 
St  Croix  (W. I.),  459 
St  Denis,  476 
St  Etienne,  475 
St  Eusta«he  (Island),  793 
St.  Helena.  190 
St  Helens,  19 

St  John  (New  Brunswick),  207 
St  John  (W.I. ),  230,  459 
St  Kitts,  230 


8AN 

I   St  Louis,  1068 

St  Louis  (Senegal),  522 
'   St  Lucia,  232,  233,  234 

Ste.  Marie,  521 

St.  Martin  (Island),  793 
.   St  Nazairc,  475 

St  Nicholas,  ])opulation,  380 

St  I'aid  Island,  183 
I   St  Paul  (U.S.A.),  1068 
I   St  Petersburg,  862 
I   St  Pierre,  628 

St  Quintin,  475 

St  Thomas  (Portugal),  840,  841 

St  Thomas  (W.L),  469 

St  Vincent,  232,  233,  234 

Sakai,  722 
'   Salford,  popidatjon,  18 

Salonica,  1014,  1015 

Salvador,  area.  915 

—  books  of  reference,  917 

—  commerce,  916 

i  —  constitution,  915 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  917 

—  finance,  916 

'   —  government,  916 
I  —  mdustries,  916 

—  instruction,  915 
I   — justice,  915 

I   —  money,  weights,  and  measures,  917 

—  population,  916 

—  railways,  916 

—  shipping,  916 
{   Samara,  862 

'   Samoa,  918 
'   Samos,  1034 

Sandhurst  Royal  Military  and  Staff 
Colleges,  57 

Sandhurst  (Victoria),  291 

San  Francisco,  1068 

San  Juan,  967 
,   San  Luis  Potosi,  739 

San  Marino,  683 

Santa  Cruz,  396 

Santiago,  412 
;   Santo  Domingo,  area,  919 

—  books  of  reference,  922 

—  commerce,  921 

—  constitution,  919 

—  defence,  920 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  922 

—  finance,  920 

—  government,  919 

—  industry,  92(J 
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Santo  Domiugo,  instruction,  920 

—  justice,  920 

—  money,  weights,  and  inea8ure8,921 

—  ))opulation,  919 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  921 

—  president,  919 

—  production  and  industry,  920 

—  railways,  921 

—  religion,  920 

—  shipping,  921 

Santo  Domingo  (CMty),  919 
Saiutoff,  862 
Sarawak,  102 

Sai'k  and  Brechon,  population,  26 
Sassari  University,  692 
Savafe  Island,  310 
Savr^n-Massawah,  320 
Saxe-Altenburg,  agriculture,  636 

—  area,  634 

~  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  634 

—  constitution,  630 

—  crime,  636 

—  emigration,  636 

—  finance,  630 

—  pauperism,  636 

—  population,  634 

—  reicning  duke,  630 

—  religion,  635 

—  revenue,  630 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  agriculture,  636 

—  area,  634 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  684 

—  constitution,  631 

—  crime,  686 

—  emigration,  636 
•^—  finance,  631 

—  pauperism,  635 

—  population,  634 

—  reining  duke,  631 

—  religion,  636 

—  revenue,  632 
Saxe-Meiningen,  agriculture,  686 

—  area,  634 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  684 

—  constitution,  632 

—  crime,  636 

—  emigration,  635 
— -  finance,  632 

—  pauperism,  635 

—  population,  634 

—  iti^ing  duke,  632 

—  religion,  636 

—  revenue,  632 


BCH 

Saxe*  Weimar,  area,  621 

—  constitution,  620 

—  government,  620 

—  ^prand-duke,  620 

—  instruction,  624 

—  justice  and  crime,  624 

—  jiopulation,  621 

—  production,  622 

—  religion,  624 

—  revenue,  620 
Saxony,  agriculture,  626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriagis,  $^ 

—  breweries,  627 

—  constitution,  623 

—  distilleries,  627 

—  emigration,  626 

—  finance,  626 

—  ^venunent,  623 

—  instruction,  625 

—  justice  and  crime-,  626 
'   —  kin^,  622 

I  —  mining,  627 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

'   —  production  and  industry,  626 

—  railways,  627 

—  religion,  626 

—  royal  finmDy,  622 
Schaumbeig-liippe,  agricoltore,  62^ 

—  area,  628 

—  births,   deaths,     and     mairiigcsw 

628 
I   —  constitution,  628 
I  —  finance,  628 
I   —  population,  628 

—  niilway8,628 

.    —  reigning  prince,  628 
I   —  revenue,  628 

Schiedam,  766 

Schwanbuig-Budolstadt,  agricaltur^ 
636 

—  area,  634 

—  births,  deaths,  and  inaniages,  <34 

—  constitution,  633 

—  crime,  686 

—  emigration,  635 

—  finance,  683 

—  pauperism,  635 

—  poj)ulation,  634 

—  reifpiing  ittinoe,  633 

—  religion,  685 

—  revenue,  688 
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SCH 

Schwarzbuig-SondQrshauBeu,  agriuul- 
tiire,  636 

—  area,  634 

—  births,  deaths,  and  uiaiTiaguti,  634 

—  ooustitutioh,  633 

—  crime,  635 

—  emigratioii,  635 

—  finance,  633 

—  paui)erisni,  635 

—  ]K)pxilatiou,  634 

—  reigning  prince,  633 

—  religion,  635 

—  revenue,  683 
Schwerin,  598 

Scotland,  agricultui»l  holdings,  67 

—  agriculture,  64  et  S€q. 

—  area,  20-28 

—  army,  55 

—  Ijanks,  joint-stock,  92,  93 
post-office,  93 

trustee,  94 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  canals,  88 

—  coal  produce,  71 

—  commerce,  76 

—  counties,  21 

—  criminals,  1886-1890,  89 

—  customs,  49 

—  education,  middle-claas,  34 
primary,  87 

universities,  84 

—  electorate,  1883,  1891,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  69 

—  illiterates,  9,  33 

—  immigration,  27,  28 

—  imports  and  exports*  77 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  88 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  13 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  28 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  police  force,  40 

—  population,  20-23 

counties,  21 

towns,  22 

—  leasts  and  telegraphs,  89-91 

—  property  assessed ,  49 

—  railways,  87 


8IA 

Scotbind,  railways,  value  of,  49 

—  religion,  31 

—  taxation,  Imperial,  48 
local,  52 

—  textile  fkctories,  73 

—  towns,  22 

—  universities,  34 
Scranton  (U.S.A.),  1068 
Scutaria,  1014 
Senaai-,  320 

Sendai,  722 
Sene^,  522 
Seoul  (Corea),  441 
Serdng,  population,  380 
Servia,  agriculture,  928 

—  area,  924 

—  armv,  927 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  925 

—  books  of  reference,  931 

—  budget,  1891,  927 

—  commerce,  929 

—  constitution,  923 

—  currency  and  credit,  930 

—  defence,  927 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  930 

—  exports  and  imports,  929 

—  finance,  926 

—  forests,  928 

—  government,  928 

—  instruction,  925 

—  justice  and  crime,  926 

—  manufacture,  928 

—  mining,  928 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  980 

—  pauperism,  926 

—  population,  924 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  980 

—  production  and  industry,  928 

—  railways,  930 

—  religion,  925 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  926,  927 

—  sovereign,  923 
Servia,  1014 
Sevilla,  947 
Seychelles,  182 
Shandemagar,  508 
Sheffield  College,  34 

—  population,  18 
Shoa,  715 
Siam,  ai-ea,  933 

—  books  of  reference,  937 

—  commerce,  935 

—  defence,  934 
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Siam,  diplomatic  represeutatives,  937 

—  finauce,  934 

—  goveminent,  932 

—  king,  932 

—  money,    weights,    anil    meaitureii, 

936 

—  population,  933 

—  posts  and  telegrapliH,  936 

—  production  and  industry,  935 

—  railways,  936 

—  royal  family,  932 

—  shipping,  936 
Siberia,  859,  860,  861,  868 
Sidibel-Abbes,  511 

Siena  University,  692 
Sierm  Leone,  192 

—  exports  and  imports,  193,  194 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  198 
Sikkini,  156 

Singapore,  159-164 
Siwas,  1014 
Smyrna,  1014,  1015 
Society  Islanis  528 
Socotra  Island,  100 
Sofia,  1032 
Sokoto,  188 
Solomon  Islands,  570 
Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  100 
Sombrero  Island,  231 
Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  35 
South  African  Republic,  agriculture, 
940 

—  area,  939 

—  books  of  reference,  941 

—  commerce,  940 

—  communications,  940 

—  constitution,  938 

—  defence,  940 

—  finance,  939 

—  ^vemment,  938 

—  instruction,  939 


SPA 

South  Australia,  defence,  279 

—  emigration,  278 

—  exports,  280,  281 

—  factories,  280 
I    —  finance,  270 

I   —  government,  276 
j local,  277 

—  ^vemor,  276 

'    —  unmigratiou,  278 

—  imports,  280,  281 

-  instruction,  278 

-  justice  and  crime,  278 

—  mines,  280 

-  population,  277 

—  Jiosts  and  telemphs,  281 

-  production  and  industry,  279 

—  railways,  281 

—  religion,  278 

-  shipping  and  navigation,  281 
Southampton,  19 

South  Shields,  19 
Spain,  agriculture,  953 

—  area,  946 

—  army,  951 

—  books  of  reference,  960 

—  colonies,  957 

—  commerce,  958 

—  constitution,  945 
debt,  950 

—  defence,  armv,  951 

—  —  frontier,  950 
navy,  962 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  956 

—  exports,  953-955 
'<   —  finance,  948 

■   —  government,  central,  ^948 
' local,  946 

—  imports,  953-955 

—  industry,  953 

I   —  instruction,  947 
I   —  mining,  968 
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SPA 

8)»ain,  shi])ping  and  navigation,  956 

—  sovereign,  942 

— •  sovereigns  since  1512,  943 

—  towns,  947 

—  wines,  954 

Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  228 
Siinagar,  125 
Starbuck  Island,  310 
Stettin,  538,  612 
Stockholm,  966 
Stockport,  19 

Straits  Settlements,  area,  159 
— •  books  of  reference,  165 

—  commerce,  162 

—  communications,  164 

—  constitution,  158 
— •  currency,  164 

—  defence,  162 

—  exports,  163,  164 

—  finance,  161 

—  government,  158 

-  ffovernor,  158 

—  imports,  163,  164 

—  instruction,  160 

—  justice  and  crime,  161 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1 64 

—  navigation,  164 
-—  population,  159 

—  production  and  industry,  162 

—  shipping,  164 
Strassburg,  538,  571 

—  University,  541 
Stuttgart,  538,  639 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  396 
Sudan  States,  Central,  317 

—  Egyptian,  319 
Suez  Canal,  1051 
Sulu  Islands,  957 
Sumatra,  Island  of,  784 
Sunderland,  population,  19 
Surat,  125 

Surinam,  792 
Suvarof  Islands,'  310 
S%van8ea,  19 
Sweden,  agriculture,  972 

—  area,  964 

—  army,  969 

—  banks,  975 

—  births,  deaths,  and  man-iages,  966 

—  commerce,  972 

—  constitution,  962 

—  council  of  state,  964 

—  crime,  967 


SWI 

Swollen,  curi-ency  and  credit,  975 

—  defence,  969 

—  Diet,  the,  963 

—  emigration,  966 

—  exports,  972-974 

—  finance,  968 

—  government,  centiul,  962 
local,  964 

—  imports,  972-97*4 

—  instruction,  967 

—  justice,  967 

--  mines  and  mineiuls,  972 

—  money,  Weights,  and  measures,  991 

—  navy,  971 

—  pauperism,  967 

—  population,  964 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  975 

—  railways,  974 

—  religion,  967 

—  -  revenue  and  expenditiu*,  968 

—  -  shipping  and  navigation,  974 

—  towns,  966 

Sweden  and  Norway,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 991 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  991 

—  kings  and  queens  since  1521,  962 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  991 

—  reignmg  king,  961 

—  royal  family,  961 

—  (see  also  Norway) 

—  (see  also  Sweden) 
Switzerland,  agriculture,  1003 

—  area,  995 

—  army,  1001 

—  books  of  reference,  1007 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  997 

—  Bundesrath,  the,  994 

—  commerce,  1004 

—  constitution,  993 

—  crime,  999 

—  currency  and  credit,  1006 

—  defence,  1001 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1006 

—  exports,  1004,  1005 

—  finance,  999-1001 

—  government,  central,  998 
local,  995 

—  imports,  1004,  1005 

—  instruction,  998 
I   —  justice,  999 

—  money,  weights,    and    measures, 

1006 

—  Nationalrath,  the,  994 
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Switzerland,  population,  906,  986 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1006 

—  production  and  industry,  1003 

—  railways,  1005 

—  religion,  997 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1000 
--  schools,  &c.,  998 

—  -  towns,  997 

Sydney  as  a  naval  station,  307 

—  population,  241 

—  University,  243 
Syracuse,  1068 
Syria,  1016 
Szegedin,  344 


TABRIZ,  811 
Taganrog,  862 
Tahiti,  529 
Tamaki,  267 
Tashkent,  863 
Tasmania,  agricultui-e,  286 

—  area,  283 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  284 

—  books  of  reference,  289 

—  commerce,  287 

—  constitution,  282 

—  defence,  286 

—  emigration,  284 

—  exports,  287 

—  ffovemment,  282 

—  Horticulture,  286 

—  immigration,  284 

—  imports,  287 

—  instruction,  284 

—  justice  and  crime,  285 

—  mines,  287 

—  pauperism,  285 

—  population,  283 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  288 

—  production  and  industry,  286 

—  rail wa vs.  288 


TUN 

Thuringian  States,  crime,  635 

—  emigration,  635 

—  minerals,  636 

—  pauperism,  635 

—  population,  634 

—  rebgion,  636 
Tiflis,  863 
Tilburg,  765 
Timor,  840,  841,  784 
Tlemyen,  611 

Tobago,  231,  232,  233,  234 

Togoknd,  567 

Tokelau  Islands,  310 

Tokushima,  722 

Tokyo,  722 

Toledo,  1068 

Tonga,  1008 

Tongdand,  201 

Tongarewa  Island,  310 

Tonquin,  510 

Toronto,  207 

Tortoise  Islands,  461 

Tottenham,  19 

Toulon,  476 

Toulouse,  475 

Tourcoing,  475 

Toumai,  population,  380 

Tours,  476 

Toyama,  722 

Transkei,  172 

Trebizond,  1014 

Trenton  (U.S.A.),  1068 

Trieste,  344 

Trikala,  648 

Trincomalee,  104 

Trinidad,  231,  232,  233,  234 

Trinity  College,  Melboiirne,  293 

Tripoli,  1016 

Tripolis,  648 

Tristan  D'Acunha,  192 

Troy  (U.S.A.),  1068 

Troves.  476 
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TUN 

Tunis,  imports,  626 

—  industry,  524 

—  money,   weights,    an«l    measures, 

525 

—  lx)pulation,  507,  524 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  525 

—  railways,  525 
Turin,  683 

—  University,  692 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1024 

—  area,  1013 

—  army,  1021 

—  books  of  reference,  1035 

—  commerce,  1025 

—  constitution,  1011 

—  debt,  1020 

—  defence,  army,  1021 

frontier,  1020 

navy,  1022 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1034 

—  education,  1016 

—  exports,  1026,  1027 

—  finance,  1017 

• —  government,  1011 

—  imports,  1026,  1027 

—  loans,  1018 

—  mining,  1026 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

1029 

—  navy,  1022 

—  population,  1013 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1028 

—  privy  council,  1013 

—  production  and  industry,  1024 

—  railways,  1028 

—  reipiing  Sultan,  1009 

—  religion,  1010 

—  royS  femily,  1009 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1028 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1011 

—  tributary  states,  1030 
Turk's  Island,  229,  232,  233,  234 


UGANDA,  169 
Ulm,  639 
Ulster  province,  population,  24 
TJmberto  I.,  672 
Union,  or  Tokelau  group  of  islands, 

810 
United  States,  1056 

—  agriculture,  1080 

—  area,  1062 


UNI 

United  States,  army,  1077 

—  banks,  1096 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1066 

—  l)Ooks  of  reference,  1097 

—  cabinet,  1058 

—  cereal  crops,  1081 

—  cities,  1067 

—  commerce,  1088 

—  Congress,  1059 

—  constitution,  1056 

—  com,  1083 

—  cotton,  1082,  1087,  1092 

—  currency  and  credit,  1095 

—  debt,  1074 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1097 

—  exports,  1088-1093 

—  finance.  Federal,  1073 
state,  1075 

—  fisheries,  1088 

—  foreign-bom  population,  1066 

—  foresitry,  1086 

—  government,  1056 

local,  1061 

state,  1061 

—  House  of  Representatives,  1059 

—  immigration,  1066 

—  imports,  1088-1093 

—  Indian  reservations,  1065 
area,  1065 

births,  1065 

deaths,  1065 

population,  1065 

—  instruction,  1069 

—  justice  and  crime,  1072  , 

—  live  stock,  1084 

—  manufacture^  1086 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1085 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

1096 

—  navy,  1078 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1064 

—  pauperism,  1072 

—  population,  1062-1067 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1094,  1095 

—  president,  1067 

—  presidents  since  1789,  1057 

—  production  and  industry,  1080 

—  railways,  1094 

—  religion,  1068 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,    1073, 

1074 

—  schools,  1069,  1070 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1093 
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United  States,  tobacco,  1082 

—  towns,  1068 

—  vice-presidents  since  1789,  1058 
University  College,  London,  34 
Upsala,  966 

—  University,  967 
Urbino  University,  692 
Uruguay,  area,  1100 

—  births,  deaths,  and  mariiagos,  1101 

—  books  of  refercBce,  1106 

—  commerce,  1108 

—  constitution,  1100 

—  currency  and  credit,  1105 

—  defence,  1103 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1106 

—  emigration,  1102 

—  exports,  1103-1105 

—  finance,  1102 

—  government,  1100 

—  immigration,  1102 

—  imports,  1103-1105 

—  instruction,  1102 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

1106 

—  population,  1100,  1101 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1105 
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